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I. — The  Relation  Between  Unsaturation  and  Optical 
Activity.  Part  /.  The  Menthyl  and  Bornyl  Esters 
of  fi'Phenylpropionic,  Cinnamic,  and  Phenyl- 
propiolic  Acids. 

ByTHOiiAS  Percy  Hilditch. 

Thb  connexion  between  the  degree  of  unsaturation  and  the  rotatory 
power  of  an  optically  active  compound  was  studied  in  detail  by  Walden 
(Zeitsch,  physikal.  Chem.,  1896,  20,  569),  who  noticed  that  Guye'a 
hypothesis  that  the  rotation  of  a  compound  depends  on  the  masses  of 
the  groups  surrounding  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  does  not  account 
for  the  great  alteration  in  activity  which,  as  a  general  rule,  accompanies 
ring-formation.  He  was  consequently  led  to  investigate  the  effect 
of  changes  in  constitution  on  rotatory  power,  and  commenced  by 
taking  the  case  in  which  change  of  constitution  was  associated  with  a 
minimum  alteration  of  molecular  weight,  that  is,  the  change  from  a 
saturated  to  an  ethylenic,  and  from  the  latter  to  an  acetylenic  linking. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  rotatory  powers  of  a  series  of  ^amyl  esters 
of  six  pairs  of  corresponding  saturated  and  ethylenic  mono-,  di-,  and 
tri-basic  aliphatic  acids,  it  was  found  that  the  unsaturated  ester 
possessed  in  all  cases  a  slightly  greater  rotation  than  the  saturated 
compound,  although  in  no  qase  was  the  rotation  large.  Again,  with 
VOL.  XCIII.  B 
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the  ^amyl  esters  of  j9-phenylpropionic  acid,  cinnamic  acid,  and  phenyl- 
propiolic  acid,  the  following  figures  were  obtained  : 

/B-Phenylpropionic  ester   ...    CeHj-CHj-CH/COj'CBHn 

Cinnamic  ester  C^H^'GHlCn-CO^'C^U^i 

Phenylpropiolic  ester    CjHg'CiC'COs'CBHn 

The  results  for  diamyl  succinate,  f  umarate,  and  ace tylenedicar boxy  1- 
^  ate  were  of  a  similar  nature,  although  actual  figures  for  the  last  ester 
were  not  given,  as  it  was  not  obtained  quite  pure. 

From  the  above  facts,  Walden  deduced  that  when  a  single  bond  is 
converted  into  a  double  one  by  the  loss  of  two  hydrogen  atoms,  the 
molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  substance  is  increased ;  but  that  a 
further  change  to  a  triple  bond  diminishes  it,  although  it  does  not 
cause  it  to  fall  so  low  as  that  of  the  fully  saturated  compound, 
lately,  however  {Zeitsch.  physUcal.  Chem.,  1906,  55,  1),  he  has  stated 
that  the  /-amyl  alcohol  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  esters  was  not 
optically  pure,  but  that  this  does  not  affect  the  value  of  his  results 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  appeared  desirable,  in  view  of  this 
and  also  of  the  fact  that  certain  isolated  observations  have  been  made 
which  do  not  bear  out  Walden's  rule,  to  obtain  more  comprehensive 
data  on  the  subject,  and  the  author  has  therefore  studied  the  menthyl 
and  bomyl  esters  of  the  same  series  of  acids.  In  the  present  paper^ 
the  results  obtained  with  the  menthyl  and  bornyl  esters  of  j9'phenyl- 
propionic,  cinnamic,  and  phenylpropiolic  acids  are  described,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  these  do  not  give  unqualified  confirmation  to 
Walden's  generalisation. 

Before  giving  a  detailed  account  of  these  experiments,  it  will  be 
useful  to  refer  to  examples  of  the  change  of  rotatory  power  accom- 
panying this  change  of  constitution,  which  have  been  observed  since 
Walden  published  his  results. 

Tschugaeff  {Ber.,  1898,  31,  360,  1775)  has  measured  the  rotations 
of  a  large  series  of  menthyl  and  bornyl  esters  of  fatty  acids  in  order 
to  determine  whether  optical  activity  is  influenced  more  by  the  mass 
or  the  constitution  of  the  optically  active  molecule ;  from  his  results, 
together  with  similar  d^ta  on  homologous  series  of  various  optically 
active  esters,  ethers,  acylamines,  <bc.,  compiled  by  Guye  and  Ghavanne 
{Compt  rmd.,  1895,  120,  452),  Frankland  and  MacGregor  (Trans., 
1893,  63,  511,  UIO),  Frankland  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  347),  and  others, 
he  concluded  that  the  molecular  rotation  in  an  homologous  series 
increases  to  an  approximately  constant  value  on  ascending  the  series. 
He  found  that  this  rule  does  not  hold  if  an  aromatic  group  is  present 
in  the  molecule,  unless  the  aromatic  group  is  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  The  following  numbers  show  this 
olearly  : 
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Henthjl  bexizoate  

,,        phenylacetatc 

,,        ^-phenylpropionato 


C«H5-CO,'GipH,9  -236-3' 

C,H8-CH2-CO,-C,oH,9  190-7 

CeHB-CHj-CH2-CO,-C,oH,9      161  -9 


The  average  value  of  the  molecular  rotation  for  a  menthyl  fatty  acid 
eater  is  -  157*8^.  Hence  the  phenyl  group,  when  in  close  proximity 
to  the  optically  active  part  of  the  molecule,  exercises  a  disturbing 
influence  on  the  latter,  but  the  variation  depends  entirely  on  the 
idative  position  of  the  aromatic  group,  and  almost  disappears  if  the 
group  in  question  is  not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
asymmetric  carbon  atom. 

The  same  author  {J.  Etiss.  Phya.  Chem.  JSoc.,  1902,  34,  606)  prepared 
menthyl j3-phenylpropionate  and  cinnamate,  and  found  a  large  increase 
of  rotation  for  the  latter,  thus : 

Wi>. 
lienthyl  /3-phenylproplonate 4..         -56;21° 


cinnamate  ^ 


-86-66 


The  latter  result,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  present  work,  as 
will  be  shown  later. 

Haller  and  Dealorxt&ineB  {Campt.  rend.,  1903,  136,  1613)  have 
mentioned  that,  whilst  ethyl  4-methyl-l-n-propyl-2-e^cZopentanone*2- 

[a]D+ 51 '8%  the  corresponding  ethyl  4-methyM-allyl-2-cyc^openianone- 
2-carboxylate  possesses  a  higher  value,  namely,  [aJD  +62*54%  whilst 
Elagee  and  Sautter  {Ber,,  1904,  37,  649)  found  that  the  specific 
rotation  of  a-phenyl-ymethylpentane,  CHjPh-OHg'CHMeEt,  was 
+ 17*2*^,  whereas  that  of  a-phenyl-y-methyl-A*-pentene  was  +  43°, 

Finally,  Minguin  {CompL  rend,,  1905,  140,  946),  in  discussing  the 
influence  of  the  ethylenic  linking  in  an  active  molecule,  has  decided 
that  an  increase  in  unsaturation  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
optical  activity  from  a  consideration  of  the  following  figures : 


Amyl  saocinate   +  9**  0' 

„     famarate    +15  40 

,,     butyrate +2  46 

„    crotonato  +  3  30 


a. 

Bornyl  succinate  - 1*22' 

„      fiimarato  -1  42 

„      butyrate    -4  80 

,,      crotonate  -4  44 


He  explains  the  small  difference  in  the  rotation  of  the  correspond- 
ing bornyl  esters  as  being  due  to  the  fact  that  these  were  measured  in 
soluiloD,  whereas  the  amyl  compounds  were  measured  in  the  liquid 
state.  The  rotations  themselves  are  certainly  very  small,  but  the 
minute  increase  surely  cannot  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
solvent,  for  it  is  an  almost  invariable  rule  that  solution  in  an  inactive 
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non-as80ciating  solvent  baa  little  effect  on  the  rotatory  power.    Two 
samples  of  this  may  be  given  from  the  present  work : 

5%  solutioii  in 
In  fused  state.  chloroform. 

Rotation  of  [aj^.  [a]^ 

Z-Menthol -49-88*  (Biltz).  -48-40" 

Z-Menthy  1  jS-phenylpropionate ...         -  56  '21  (Tschugaeflf).  -57-90 

In  the  first  case,  the  rotatory  power  is  slightly  decreased  in  solution ; 
in  the  second,  it  is  increased,  but  in  both  instances  the  change  does 
not  materially  affect  the  magnitude  of  the  optical  activity. 

EZPEBIMBNTAL. 

It  was  decided  to  use  menthyl  and  bornyl  esters  for  the  purposes  of 
this  investigation,  since  derivatives  of  these  alcohols  possess,  in  general, 
a  fairly  large  rotation,  and,  in  addition,  are  easily  obtained  in  a  pure 
state.     The  esters  were  prepared  by  either  of  two  methods : 

(1)  The  acid  was  treated  with  excess  of  thionyl  chloride  and  heated 
to  100° ;  the  resulting  acid  chloride,  which  was  practically  pure  (and 
was  not  contaminated  by  inorganic  impurities  as  would  have  been  the 
case  if  phosphorus  pentachloride  had  been  used),  was  then  mixed  with 
a  slight  excess  of  the  alcohol  and  heated  at  120°  until  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  chloride  ceased. 

(2)  The  alcohol  and  acid,  the  former  usually  in  slight  excess,  were 
heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride  at  130 — 140°  for  some  hours. 

After  elimination  of  traces  of  acid  by  dilute  alkali,  the  esters  were 
purified  by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure.  The  high  temperature 
of  distillation  appeared  to  have  little  effect  on  the  rotation,  and  it  was 
found  that  practically  no  decomposition  of  the  compounds  occun*ed 
under  these  conditions,  except  in  the  case  of  the  esters  of  phenyl- 
propiolic  acid.  The  purity  of  each  of  the  compounds  was  checked  by 
analysis  and  by  measurement  of  the  rotation  of  the  menthol  recovered 
fi-om  the  esters  by  hydrolysis. 

The  specific  gravities  were  measured  in  an  Ostwald-Sprengel  pykno- 
meter  maintained  at  constant  temperature  (17°),  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
solid  esters,  filled  as  near  the  melting  point  as  possible;  the  values 
obtainedjwere  referred  to  water  at  4°.  The  refractive  indices  of  the  esters 
in  the  liquid  or  superfused  state  were  also  observed  by  means  of  an 
Abb^  refractometer,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  indicative  of  the 
degree  of  purity  of  the  specimens  used,  that  in  the  case  of  those  solid 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain 
them  in  the  superfused  condition  more  than  a  degree  or  two  below 
their  melting  points. 

As  several  experimental  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  determining 
the  specific  rotations  of    the  esters  themselves,    it  was  decided  to 
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examine  them  in  solution.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  solvent 
exerted  no  disturbing  effect,  the  rotations  were  measured  in  both  of 
two  chemically  dissimilar  solvents,  chloroform  and  acetone,  and  in  both 
cases  the  measurements  were  carried  out  at  three  different  concen- 
trations of  the  dissolved  ester.  The  polariscope  tube  was  surrounded 
by  a  metal  jacket  through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  was  passed 
at  a  regular  rate;  the  temperature  of  each  observation  was  noted, 
and  varied  between  the  extreme  values  of  20°  and  22°  for  the  whole 
series  of  experiments;  a  2-dcm.  tube  was  used  throughout.  The 
numbers  given  in  the  following  tables  show  that,  in  general,  the 
rotatory  power  varies  very  slightly  with  the  solvent,  and  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner  for  all  the  substances  on  dilution,  so  that  com- 
parisons between  the  optical  rotatory  powers  of  the  various  esters  may 
be  legitimately  deduced  from  them,  since  it  is  obvious  from  the 
regular  Tariation  of  the  rotation  with  dilution  that  no  association  of 
the  molecules  of  any  of  the  esters  occurs. 

Menthyl  fiPhmylpropianaUy  GqE^'CB.^'GH^'CO^'C^qR^q. 

Eight  grams  of  )3-phenylpropionic  acid  were  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  with  excess  of  thionyl  chloride  until  no  more  hydrogen  chloride 
was  evolved,  and  the  mixture  was  then  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of 
menthol  and  heated  to  120°  for  some  time.  The  product  was  shaken 
with  dilute  sodium  carbonate  solution,  extracted  with  ether,  dried, 
and,  after  removal  of  the  ether,  fractionated  in  a  vacuum.  The 
fraction  boiling  from  208°  to  213°  was  collected,  and  it  solidified  on 
cooling  in  a  freezing  mixture. 

The  rotation  of  this  ester  in  the  superfused  state  and  also  its 
density  have  been  determined  by  Tschugaeff  {loc,  eit.),  who,  however^ 
gives  no  farther  description  of  its  properties.  It  is  a  waxy  solid, 
crystallising  in  short  prisms,  which  melt  at  28°  to  a  colourless  liquid 
boiling  at  210 — 212°  (26  mm.).  Its  specific  gravity  at  its  fusion 
point  is  d28°/4°  =  0-9836  (0-9851  :  Tschugaeff),  and  its  refractive 
index  nL''=  1-5004: 

01376  gave  03975  CO,  and  0-1252  HjO.    0  =  78-77  ;  H  =  1011. 
CjJEL^O^  requires  0  «  79*17 ;  H  =  9*72  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  measurements  obtained  for  the  rotatory 
power  of  this  substance  : 


Percentage 

Solation 

in  chloroform. 

Solution 

in  acetone. 

oonoen-    <"     ■ 
tratioD.  Temp. 

a. 

Wo.        [MV 

Temp. 

a. 

w». 

[M].. 

10       20' 

-11-91 

-59-55     -171-6 

2V 

-11-29 

-66-45 

-162-6 

5       20 

6-93 

69-80        170-8 

22 

6-79 

57-90 

166-8 

2i      20 

8D4 

60-80        176-1 

21 

8-00 

60-00 

172-8 
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Menihyl  Cinnamate,  CfiHs-CHICH-COj-CjoHig. 

This  compound  is  mentioned  by  Cohen  and  Whitelej  (Trans.,  1901, 
79,  1308),  who  obtained  it  as  a  pale  yellow,  non-crystalli sable  oil 
from  equivalent  quantities  of  cinnamyl  chloride  and  menthol,  but  did 
not  investigate  it  further.  Tschugaeff  (loe.  eit.)  found  a  value 
[a]©  -  8665°  for  the  specific  rotation,  which  is  widely  different  from 
those  determined  by  the  author.  The  specimen  used  was  obtained  from 
cinnamic  acid  by  the  same  method  as  that  by  which  menthyl  j3-phenyl- 
propionate  was  prepared.  After  two  fractionations  in  a  vacuum,  it 
was  an  almost  colourless,  viscous  oil,  boiling  at  230 — 233°  (27  mm.) ; 
it  did  not  solidify  at  —15°,  but  at  that  temperature  became  so 
viscous  that  the  vessel  containing  it  could  be  inverted  without  causing 
the  contents  to  flow  perceptibly ;  d  1774°«  1-0079  (1-0066  :  Tschugaeff) ; 
specific  refractive  index  wS*  =  1'5433  : 

01856  gave  0'5440  COj  and  0-1538  HgO.     0-79-89  ;  H=^9-21. 
^19^26^2  requires  0  =  79-72 ;  H «  9*09  per  cent. 

The  following  rotations  were  observed  with  solutions  of  this 
ester : 


■*ercentaj 

5« 

Solution 

in  chloroform. 

Solution 

in  acetone. 

C0DC6n- 

tratlon. 

Temp. 

a. 

Wo. 

[Mt. 

Temp. 

a. 

Wi>. 

[M]o. 

10 

20'* 

-1200 

-60-00 

-171-6 

-21 

-12-89 

^64  45 

-184-3 

5 

20 

6-99 

69-90 

171-8 

21 

6-29 

62-90 

179-9 

2i 

21 

3-04 

60-80 

173-9 

21 

8-18 

63-60 

181-9 

Menthyl  Fhenylpropiolate,   OgHg-CrC-COj-OioHi^. 

This  was  prepared  by  heating  5  grams  of  phenylpropiolic  acid 
with  a  slight  excess  of  menthol  to  140°  in  an  oil-bath  for  about,  four 
hours,  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride  being  passed  through  the 
mixture  continuously.  By  this  means,  after  washing  the  product 
with  dilute  sodium  carbonate  solution,  extracting  with  ether,  drying, 
and  fractionating,  a  yield  of  7^  grams  of  ester,  boiling  at  232 — 240^ 
(30  mm.),  was  obtained. 

This  was  refractionated  and  the  portion  boiling  at  235 — 238° 
(30  mm.)  collected.  This  solidified,  on  cooling,  to  a  mass  of  slightly 
yellow  crystals,  melting  at  33°.  The  specific  gravity  at  the  melting 
point  of  the  compound  was  (i  33°/4°b  1-0595,  and  the  specific  refractive 
index  of  the  supercooled  liquid  was  nir=»  1*5239  : 

0-1123  gave  0-3291  COj,  and  0-0897  ttjO.     C  =  79-92 ;  H  =  8-88. 
OigH2402  requires  0  =  80-28 ;  H  =  8-45  per  cent. 

The  following  measurements  of  the  rotatory  power  were  carried 
out; 
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Percentage  Solntion  in  chloroform.  Solation  in  acetone. 


tn^tion.  Temp.         «t.  [o]d,  [M]x».  Temp.  a.  [oV  [MId. 

10         2V     -11-78  -58-65  -1667      21*  -1111  -65-55  -157*6 

5          20            5-70  57-00  161-9      21  6-26  52'60  149'4 

2t       21            3-01  60'20  171-0      20  2-63  5240  148-8 


B&myl  p'Phenylpropumate,   CgHj-CHg-CHg'COjj-CioHiy. 

This  ester  was  prepared  by  the  thionyl  chloride  method  from  7 
grams  of  the  acid  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  borneol.  After  two 
fractionations  in  a  vacuum,  a  yellow  oil  boiling  at  205 — 207^  (20  mm.) 
resulted,  which  had  a  speci6c  gravity  d  1 7^/4^ » 1*0350  and  a  specific 
refractive  index  Tip*  =»  1  '5 1 42.     On  analysis  : 

00820  gave  0-2388  COj  and  00668  F,0.     0  «*  79-43 ;  H  =  905. 
CjgHajOj  requires  C  =  79  72  ;  H  =»  9  09  per  cent. 

The  results  obtained  for  the  optical  rotatory  power  were  as  follows  t 


Percentage 

Solntion 

in  chloroform. 

A. 

Solution  in  acetone. 

tntiion.  Temp. 

o. 

Wo. 

[M]o. 

Temp. 

a. 

Wo. 

\m^ 

10         20* 

+  6-05 

+  30-25 

+  86-5 

20** 

+  5-80 

+  29-00 

+  82-9 

5         20 

2-05 

29-50 

84-4 

22 

2-80 

28-00 

80-1 

2i        20 

1-46 

29-20 

83-5 

22 

1-46 

29-20 

83-6 

Bwnyl  CinnamaiBj  CgFg-OH'CH'COj-OioHiy. 

This  was  obtained  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  method^  the'oil-bath  being 
maintained  at  about  130^  for  five  hours.  On  purification  and  fractiona- 
tion, a  pale  yellow  oil  was  collected,  which  distilled  at  226 — 230^ 
(27  mm.)  and  did  not  solidify  on  cooling.  Its  specific  gravity  was 
d  ir/4°- 1-0671,  and  its  refractive  index  nir=  1*5525  : 

0-1374  gave  04063  CO3  and  01075  HgO.     0  «  8063  ;  H  =  8-70. 
CjjHj^O,  requires  C«  80*28 ;  H  =  8-45  per  cent. 

The  following  polarimetric  observations  were  made : 


Percentage            Solution  in  chloroform. 

Solntion  in  acetone. 

oottcen-    /•      '      ' 
tntion.  Temp.       a. 

Wo.          [Mlo. 

Temp. 

a. 

Wo. 

[M]„. 

10         21*     +5-81 

+  29-05       +82*5 

20** 

+  5-82 

+  29*10 

+  82-6 

5         22          2-80 

28  00          79-5 

21 

2-68 

26-80 

76-1 

2J       21          1*42 

28-40          807 

22 

1-38 

27*60 

78-4 

Bomyl  Phenylpropiolate,  G^K^'CIC^CO^'C^qE^^. 

This  eompound  was  prepared  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  method  from 
5  grams  of  the  add  and  a  slight  excess  of  borneol.  In  this  way, 
nearly  4  grams  of  ester  were  finally  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow,  crystal- 
line mass,  melting  at  45'',  and  boiling  at  228—230''  (21  mm.).    Th^ 
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specificgravity of  the  crystals  at  the  melting  point  was  d  45^4°  «  1  '0884, 
and  the  refractive  index  of  the  supercooled  liquid  was  n^T^^  1*5500  : 

0-1002  gave  0-2961  COj  and  0-0742  Kfi.    0  =  80-32  ;  H  =  8-23. 
CigHjjO,  requires  C  «  80*85  ;  H  =  7  "80  per  cent. 

The  optical  rotatory  powers  measured  were  : 


Percentage 

Solution  in  chloroform. 

Solution  in  acetone. 

tration.  Temp. 

«.             Wd.         [M]„. 

Temp. 

[«].. 

[M],. 

10       2r 

+  6-21       +81-05       +87-6 

20** 

+  6-34       +31-70 

+  89-4 

5         22 

3  13          31-80          88-3 

20 

3-10          31-00 

87-4 

2i       22 

1-57          31-40          88-6 

22 

1-M          30-20 

86-2 

The  ahove  observations  show  that  there  is  no  conspicuous  altera- 
tion in  optical  activity  in  either  series  of  esters,  but  at  the  same  time 
certain  small,  but  well-defined,  variations  are  to  be  noted,  and  these 
are  apparently  closely  connected  with  the  degree  of  unsaturation  of 
the  acid  present.  In  order  to  present  these  comparative  differences  more 
clearly,  two  tables  are  given  showing  the  molecular  rotations  of  each 
series  of  esters  at  corresponding  concentrations  (the  specific  rotations, 
it  will  be  noticed,  are  related  similarly,  owing  to  the  small  change  of 
molecular  weight  of  the  esters). 


I.  MmUhyl  JSaiers. 
Solution  in  chloroform. 


Acid. 
iB-Phenjrlpropionic 

Ginnamic    

Phenylpropiolic 


10%. 

-171-6 

171-6 

166-7 


6%. 

-170-8 

171-3 

161-9 


2i%. 
-176-1 
173-9 
171-0 


II.     Bamyl  Esters. 
Solution  in  chloroform. 


Solution  in  acetone. 

'io%i    r%;    2i%^ 

-162-6  -166-8  -172-8 
184-3  179-9  181-9 
157-6        149-4        148-8 


Solution  in  acetone. 


Acid. 
/i-Phenylpropionic 

Ginnamic    

Phenylpropiolic 


10  %.  6  %. 

+  86-5  +84-4 

82-5  79-6 

87-6  88-3 


2i%. 

+  83-6 

80-7 

88-6 


10%. 

+  82-9 

82-6 

89-4 


fi  %.  24  %. 

+  80-1  +83-6 

76-1  78-4 

87-4  85-2 


It  will  now  at  once  be  perceived,  first,  that  with  only  one  exception, 
the  change  of  rotation  is  in  the  same  direction  for  corresponding  con- 
centrations of  the  esters  in  either  solvent ;  and,  further,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  menthyl  esters,  the  ester  containing  a  ''  doubly-linked  "  pair  of 
carbon  atoms  has  a  slightly  (numerically)  increased  rotation  compared 
with  the  saturated  ester,  whilst  the  ester  of  the  acetyjenic  acid  possesses 
less  rotatory  power  than  even  the  saturated  ester :  whereas  the  convei*se 
holds  for  the  corresponding  bornyl  esters,  a  change  from  a  saturated 
to  an  ethylenic  linking  being  now  accompanied  by  a  (numerical)  decrease 
of  rotatory  power,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  further  increase  of 
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unsaiuration  produces  an  ester  the  optical  aetivitj  of  which  is 
numericallj  greater  than  that  of  the  saturated  ester.  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  in  the  ohservations  quoted  above  is  the  rotation 
of  a  2|  per  cent,  solution  of  menthyl  cinnamate  in  chloroform; 
this  may  safely  be  attributed  to  errors  of  experiment,  as  at  this 
dilution  the  angle  of  rotation  observed  is  small  enough  to  give  a  large 
discrepancy  in  the  molecular  rotation  for  a  comparatively  small  error 
of  observation.  The  relative  differences  in  optical  activity  appear  to 
.  be  more  accentuated  in  the  case  of  solutions  in  acetone  of  the  mentbyl 
esters  than  in  any  other  instance ;  the  precise  reason  for  this  is  not 
obvious. 

The  above  experiments  furnish  further  data  for  discussion  of  the 
following  two  points  : 

(1)  The  steady  change  in  optical  activity  which  is  found  to  accompany 
changes  from  saturated  to  ethylenic,  and  from  the  latter  to  acetylenic, 
linkings  in  a  compound. 

(2)  The  small  relative  change  of  the  rotation  of  the  various  esters. 
The  results  obtained  evidently  do  not  agree  entirely  with  Walden's 

statement ;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  examine  them  in  further 
detalL  In  the  first  place,  Walden  prepared  his  esters  from  /-amyl 
alcohol,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  rule,  invariably 
obtained  dextrorotatory  esters;  thus  the  influence  of  the  acid  is 
to  change  the  sign  of  the  rotation,  or,  in  other  words,  to  exert  a  pre- 
ponderatingly  positive  influence.  In  the  case  of  the  menthyl  esters 
described  above,  the  specific  rotations  varied  between  the  extremes 
of  a*  -  62-40°  for  a  2^  per  cent,  solution  of  menthyl  phenyl- 
propiolate  in  acetone  and  [a]^  -64-45°  for  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
menthyl  cinnamate  in  acetona  A  sample  of  the  menthol  used  to 
prepare  the  esters  was  examined  in  the  polariscope  with  the  following 
result.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  in  chloroform  at  20°  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  gave 
a  rotation,  a  -  4-84°,  whence  [a]?  -  48-40°,  and  [M]^  -  75-50°  Again, 
some  of  the  menthyl  cinnamate  on  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash, 
after  dilution  and  extraction  with  ether,  gave  a  specimen  of  menthol 
which  after  recrystallisation  melted  at  41  '5°,  and  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  this  in  chloroform  in  a  1-dcm.  tube  at  20°  gave  a- 2*40°, 
[a]? -48-00°,  and  [M]5  -74-88°.  This  affords  proof  of  the  optical 
purity  of  the  esters,  and  also  shows  that  the  rotation  of  the  esters  was 
always  greater  than  that  of  menthol  itself. 

With  the  bomyl  compounds,  the  specific  rotations  varied  between 
that  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  in  acetone  of  bomyl  cinnamate,  [a]^  + 
26*80^,  and  that  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  in  acetone  of  bomyl  phenyl- 
pTOpiolate,  [a]? +31*70,  whereas  the  specific  rotation  of  the  boraeol 
vfled  was  +36-9°  before  esterification  and  +34*8°  after  recovery  from 
one  of  the  esters. 
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Hence,  in  one  case,  the  introduction  of  the  acidic  radicle  causes 
an  increase,  and,  in  the  other,  a  decrease  of  rotatory  power.  Although 
the  direction  of  the  change  is  thus  shown  not  to  be  uniform  in  ail  cases, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  change  of  rotation  on  esterification  depends 
chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  optically  active  alcohol ;  indeed,  a  difference 
of  behaviour  between  alcohols  of  widely  varying  structure,  configura- 
tion, and  optical  activity  is  only  to  be  expected;  this  view  is  borne 
out  by  Guye's  work  on  the  influence  of  mass  on  rotatory  power.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  one  would  expect  the  change  of  optical  activity 
occasioned  by  unsaturafion  in  any  asymmetric  compound  to  be 
dependent  solely  on  the  change  from  single  to  double,  or  double 
to  triple  bonds,  and,  granting  that  this  is  the  only  factor  influencing 
the  alteration  in  rotation,  it  follows  that  the  optical  effects  produced 
should  lie  in  a  corresponding  direction  for  each  stage  of  unsaturation 
with  any  alcohol.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  likely  that  the  change  in 
rotation  will  depend  in  some  way  on  the  influence  which  any  acidic 
group  exerts  on  the  molecule. 

To  illustrate  this,  the  following  tables  have  been  drawn  up,  in 
which  the  numbers  given  represent  the  difPerence  between  the  specific 
rotations  observed  above  and  the  specific  rotation  of  menthol 
(Md - 48-4°) and  borneol  ([a]^  +  370°) : 

I.  Menthyl  Esters. 
Solution  in  chloroform. 


Solution  in  ] 

loetouo. 

10%. 

5%. 

24%. 

80 

9-5 

11-6 

160 

U-5 

15-2 

71 

4-2 

4  0 

Acid.  10%.  5%.  2i%. 

i8-Phenylpropionic 11*1  10'9  12-4 

Cinnamio    11*6  11-6  12-4 

PhenylpropioHo     102  8*6  11*8 

II.  Bornyl  Esters, 

Solution  in  chloroform.  Solution  in  acetone. 

Acid,  10"%;  5*%.  2i%)  10%.  6%:  21%. 

/S-Phenylpropionio 67  I'H         7*8             8*0  90  7*8 

Cinnamic    7*9  9*0          8-6              7*9  10'2  .9-4 

Phenylpropiolic     5 '9  5*7          5 '6             6 '3  6*0  6 '8 

In  accordance  with  the  numbers  obtained,  it  will  be  assumed  for  the 
moment  that  the  presence  of  an  ethylenic  linking  causes  a  further  in* 
crease  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  saturated  acidic  radicle,  whilst  an 
acetylenio  linking  decreases  this  effect.  It  is  shown  above  that  the 
effect  of  the  entry  of  a  saturated  acidic  group  into  the  Iffivo-menthol 
molecule  is  to  increase  the  negative  Bpeciflo  rotation  ;  a  change  from 
such  an  ester  to  the  corresponding  ethylenic  compound  produces  an  in- 
crease  in  the  negative  specific  rotation,   and  a  further  change   to 
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Ihe  aoeiylenic  ester  catisee  the  speei6c  rotation  to  fall  to  less  than  that 
of  the  satnrated  substance.  The  case  is  slightly  different  for  the 
bomyl  derivatives,  for  here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  acidic  radicle 
exerts  a  diminishing  influence  on  the  specific  rotation ;  hence,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  assumption  made  above,  an  alteration  from  a  single  to  a 
double  bond  should  increase  this  negative  influence,  whilst,  conversely, 
Ihe  change  from  a  single  to  a  triple  linking  should  lessen  the  negative 
influence  of  the  acidic  radicle  and  so  increase  the  positive  rotation : 
this  is  exactly  what  has  been  observed  to  take  place. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  esters  a  change  of  rotation 
is  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  change  of 
rotation  which  occurs  on  esterification  of  the  active  alcohol  by  any 
inactive  add  whatever,  the  results  obtained  indicate  that  the  presence 
of  an  ethylenic  bond  in  a  compound  increases  the  optical  activity, 
whereas  that  of  an  acetylenic  bond  cauees  the  rotation  to  be  less  than 
that  of  the  saturated  compound. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  far  does  this  conception  agree  with 
other  work  which  has  been  done  on  the  subject  1    So  far  as  the  effect 
of  the  ethylenic  linking  is  concerned,  the  results  now  put  forward 
serve  to  corroborate  all  the  observations  quoted  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  paper;  in  the  case  of  compounds  such  as  those  prepared   by 
Haller  and  Desfontaines,  and  by  Klages  and  Sautter  (loe.  cU,)^  there  is 
no  question  of  the  change  which  the  group  containing  the  unsaturated 
part  of  the  molecule  exerts  on  the  rotation  of  the  molecule  as  a  whole, 
and  therefore  a  simple  increase  of  rotation  takes  place.    Minguin's 
and  Walden's  results  for  esters  of  ^amyl  alcohol  also  show  that  an  in- 
crease  of  optical  activity  accompanies  the  change  from  a  single  to 
a  double  bond,  and  Hartwall  {Dtaa.f  Helsingfors,  1904)  has  obtained 
similar  results  with  active  hydroaromatic  esters  of  aliphatic  acids, 
but  if  the  above  assumption  is  extended  to  Walden's  results  for  the 
active  amyl  esters  of  phenylpropiolic  and  acetylenedicarboxylic  acids 
(the  actual  numbers  for  the  latter  substance  are  not  given),  it  is 
obvious  that  a  decrease  in  rotation  should  be  found,  whereas  this 
author  states  that  the  numerical  value  of  the  optical]  activity  lies 
b^ween  those  of  the  corresponding  saturated  and  ethylenic  compounds. 
Since  Walden  has  himself  admitted  that  the  alcohol  used  was  not 
optically  pure,  it  would  appear  probable  that  these  results  are  in- 
aocurate,  and  that  the  change  to  a  triple  bond  causes  decrease  in 
opUeal   rotatory  power.    It  may   here  be  mentioned  that  Stewart 
(Trans.|  1907,  91,  199),  in  dealing  with  the  relation  between  absorp- 
tion spectra  and  optical  rotatory  power,  observed  that  neither  the 
order  of  the  persistence  of  the  absorption  bonds  nor  of  the  frequencies 
at  their  heads  appeared  to  be  connected  with  the  order  in  which  the 
rotations  (accordin|[  to  Walden)  stood  ^  but  it  will  l^e  poted  that  the 
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order  of  both  of  these  coincides  with  that  now  determined  for  the  effect 
of  unsaturation,  so  that  the  order  of  the  variation  of  rotation  with 
unsaturation  does  not  present  any  obstacle  to  the  deduction  of  relations 
between  the  two  series  of  phenomena. 

It  would  seem'  that  some  explanation  is  desirable  of  the  notably 
small,  although  regular,  changes  experienced  in  the  rotations  of  thesA 
esters.  Many  investigations  have  served  to  give  prominence  td 
the  fact  that  optical  activity  is  not,  as  Guye  at  first  supposed, 
simply  a  function  of  the  masses  surrounding  the  asymmetric  carbon 
atom,  but  depends  also  on  the  constitution  of  the  molecule  ;  it  appears 
to  the  author  that  the  present  research  serves  especially  well  to 
display  the  influence  both  of  the*  mass  and  of  the  constitution  of  the 
molecule ;  for,  whilst  the  effect  of  unsaturation  is  shown  to  produce 
perfectly  definite  changes  in  the  rotatory  power,  the  mass  of  the  ester 
is  in  all  cases  so  great  that  these  changes  are  quite  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  specific  rotation.  Now,  if  the  structural 
formulae  adopted  for  menthol  and  borneol  are  considered,  it  at  once 
becomes  evident  that  the  three  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  are  similarly 
situated  in  each  molecule,  thus  : 

CHj-CH-CHj  CHg 

(in  h 


/^V  z 


Y. 


\ 


CH'OH 


OH.         CH-OH  CH 

II  I  Ctfs-C-CHs  I 

—  —  CH, 


CH 


CH» 

MeDthol.  Borneol. 

it  is  therefore  natural,  according  to  Guye's  view,  that  the  effect  of  a 
small  change  in  the  weight  of  the  molecule  should  be  approximately 
the  same  in  each  case,  and  also  that  in  neither  case  should  a  very 
marked  change  of  optical  activity  occur.  Further,  it  has  been 
observed  (Guye  and  Babel,  Arch.  JSd.  phya.  not.,  1899,  [iii],  7,  114; 
Guye,  Trans.,  1901,  79,  476)  that  substitution  in  an  optically 
active  compound  effected  at  a  point  sufficiently  far  removed  from  the 
asymmetric  carbon  atom  scarcely  modifies  the  rotatory  power.  This 
fact  may  be  illustrated  by  McOrae's  work  on  ethyl  octyl  tartrate 
(Trans.,  1901,  79,  1106),  in  which  the  following  results  for  deriv- 
atives of  this  substance  were  obtained  : 
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[M]f 

Diethyl  Urtiate +15-78'' 

„       diaeetyltartrate    +9*9 

„       dibenzoyltartiate -247'! 


[Mir. 

Ethyl  octyl  tartrate   +22-65' 

,,        ,,     diaeetyltartrate  ...     +15*8 
,,        „     dibenzoyltartrate .    -245 '8 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  difference  between  the  values  for  corre- 
sponding derivatives  of  ethyl  octyl  and  diethyl  tartrate  (which  are  also 
given  in  the  table)  is  relatively  small  in  each  case.  Equally  instructive 
is  the  case  of  the  menthyl  esters  of  benzoic,  phenylacetic,  and  ^-phenyl- 
propionic  acids,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned  (p.  2)»  has  been 
investigated  by  Tschugaeff. 

Again,  Haller  and  Desfontaines  {loc,  cit.)  observed  a  comparatively 
small  increase  of  activity  in  corresponding  saturated  and  unsaturated 
derivatives  of  oyc2opentanone  containing  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms, 
of  which  only  one  was  situated  close  to  that  part  of  the  molecule 
where  change  of  constitution  was  effected*  These  instances  show  that 
with  many  compounds  of  fairly  high  molecular  weight  a  slight  change 
in  constitution  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  any  great  alteration  in 
optical  activity. 

Rnpe  {AwuUen,  1903,  327,  157)  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  a 
case  which,  however,  is  even  more  closely  related  to  the  nature  of  the 
present  work,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  position  of  the  double  bond  on 
the  optical  activity  of  a  large  series  of  menthyl  esters.  His  most 
interesting  results  are  collected  in  the  following  tables  : 


Menthyl  esters  of 

Wp. 

[M].. 

Crotonic  acid  

-90-67' 
74-41 

-203  1' 

A«^-Peutenoic  acid     

177-1 

A^-Pentenoic    ,,       

72-51 

172-6 

AT^Peutenoic    ,,       

67-32 

160  2 

A«^-Hexenoic     „       

68-38 

172-4 

i&^y-Hexenoic     „       

65-11 

1641 

ATr^-Hexenoic     ,,       

60-93 

153-6 

A^-Hexenoic      „       

61-25 

154-4 

A«^-Heptenoic   „       

6603 

175-5 

Thus  in  the  case  of  aliphatic  unsaturated  acids,  the  double  bond 
exerts  less  and  less  influence  the  further  it  is  away  from  the  asymmetric 
carbon  atom.  He  shows,  moreover,  that  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
prevails  with  the  reduced  benzoic  acids,  thus  : 


Menthyl  esters  of 

Benzoic  acid 

A^-cyc^Hexenecarboxylio  acid 
A^-«yc2oHexenecarboxylic  acid 
<^^Hexanecarboxylic  acid    . . . 


-83-53" 
74-64 
69-44 
59-11 


It  will  be  especially  noted  in  this  connexion  that  the  A'^-c^c/ohexene- 
carboxylic  acid  has  much  less  effect  tha^  the  A^-acid,  the  double  link- 
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ing    being    further    removed    from  the   asymmetrical  part  of    the 
molecule. 

These  isuBtances,  then,  show  clearly  that  a  large  alteration  of  rotation 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  esters,  such  as  those  of  menthol 
and  borneoly  containing  no  less  than  three  asymmetric  carbon  atoms, 
two  of  which  at  least  are  relatively  distantly  situated  with  respect  to 
the  point  where  change  in  constitution  takes  place,  and  it  may  be  held 
that  the  behaviour  of  these  esters  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  due  consideration  of  previous 
observations. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  other  physical  properties 
of  the  esters  appear  to  be  influenced  in  a  regular  manner  by  increase 
of  unsaturation  ;  thus  the  boiling  points  and  specific  gravities  appear  • 
to  increase  with  increasing  unsaturation,  whilst  the  refractive  index 
increases  for  a  change  from  single  to  double,  but  decreases  to  an  inter- 
mediate value  for  the  further  change  to  a  triple,  bond.  The  following 
table  illustrates  these  properties,  together  with  the  values  for  a  typical 
corresponding  set  of  polarimetric  measurements  : 

10  per  cent.  Bolation. 

Chlorofomi.  Acetone. 

Refractive    f         *         n  *'         *         ^ 

Sstcf.  B.  j).        Sp.  gr.    index,      [ajo-        [Mj^.        Mo.        [M]d. 

^l''^!^^'!!;^^'''?^^  1-5004  -59W  -171-6-  -56'46*  -162'6- 

propionate  Kk^^  mm.)  j 

"tto:i'!....':^^;{f27mmT}^"°°"  ^■"'"  -®°'°°  -"^■*  -•*'*'^  -"*'^ 
*'Sil^'"°^':{(3omiTh-^^^^  ^-"^s^  -"•««  -"«•'  -"•«  -"'•» 

Bornylcinnamate.|^27®~^^n  1-0671    1-5526  +29-05     +82-6    +29-10     +826 

piolat?^^.?.!^."^  ^'^^^^  +^^'°^     +^^*^    +^^'^^     +^®** 

The  author  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  menthyl 
and  bomyl  esters  of  succinic,  f umaric,  and  acetylenedicarboxylic  acids, 
and  by  comparing  the  optical  rotatory  powers  of  these  under  similar 
conditions  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  still  further  data  on  which  to  base 
some  generalisation  of  the  relation  between  unsaturation  and  optical 
activity.  In  the  meantime,  the  following  summary  may  be  given  of 
the  conclusions  so  far  arrived  at : 

(1)  The  effect  of  change  from  a  saturated  to  a  corresponding 
unsaturated  compound  produces  a  relatively  small  change  in  the  case 
of  the  rotation  of  esters  of  menthol  and  bomeol. 

(2)  These  alterations  are  nevertheless  perfectly  definite,  and  exhibit 
quite  regular  fluctuations  depending  on  the  change  of  constitution. 

(3)  The    conversion    of  a    saturated   to    an  ethylenic  linking  is 
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aooompanied  by  an  increaae  in  rotatory  power,  whilBt  the  change  from 
a  saturated  to  an  acetjlenic  bond  is  apparently  connected  with  a 
decrease  in  rotatory  power. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  esters,  the  change  in  rotation  most  be  measured 
with  respect  to  the  influence  which  any  acidic  group  exerts  on  the 
moleculei  or,  in  other  words,  with  reference  to  the  difference  between 
the  specific  rotation  of  the  ester  and  that  of  the  active  alcohol  from 
which  it  was  formed. 

(5)  Walden's  results  are  thus  confirmed  so  far  as  the  change  to  an 
ethylenic  linking  is  concerned,  but  there  is  a  discrepancy  as  regards 
the  influence  of  the  triple  bond  on  the  optical  activity ;  he  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  recognised  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
last-mentioned  distinction  with  regard  to  esters. 

In  conclusion^  the  author  desires  to  thank  Prof.  Collie  and  Dr« 
Smiles  for  the  interest  they  have  shown  in  this  research,  and  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Stewart  for  much  valuable 
assistance  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Thb  Oeoanic  Chbmistbt  Labobatobt,- 
Ukiykbsitt  Collbob, 

LOITDON. 


II. — Note  on  the  lodates  and  Periodates  of  the  Alkali 

Metals  and  the  Ammonium  Radicle. 

By  Thomas'  Vipond  Barkeb,  B.A.,  B.Sc.(Oxon.). 

Thb  present  communication  deals  with  the  chemical  part  of  an 
investigation  of  certain  iodates  and  periodates  which  were  chiefly  pre- 
pared for  a  crystallographic  examination;  the  results  of  the  latter 
wOl  appear  shortly  in  the  ZeUschri/t  fiir  Krysiallographie, 

Of  the  analyses,  the  halogen  estimations  were  effected  by  the  Carius 
method,  which  the  author  had  previously  found  to  answer  well  for  the 
perchlorates ;  the  heating  was  carried  out  in  two  operations,  each 
lasting  four  hours,  the  first  to  150''  and  the  second  to  250"".  The 
metal  was  estimated  by  the  usual  sulphate  method. 

The  specific  gravity  determinations  were  made  in  capped  specific 
gravity  bottles  with  carbon  tetrachloride  as  displacing  liquid; 
the  solubility  determinations  were  carried  out  with  20  c.c.  of  the 
saturated  solutions. 

RtMdium  lodaU,  KblO^ — ^This  salt,  as  well  as  the  corresponding 
caesium  compound,  was  first  prepared  by  Wheeler  (Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1902, 
[iii],  44, 123)  by  adding  iodic  anhydride  to  solutions  of  the  carbonates. 
A  good  yield  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  hot  concentrated 
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solution  of  a   mixture  of  rubidium  iodide  and  hydroxide,  whereby 
the  sparingly  soluble  iodate  is  precipitated  : 

Specific  gravity  at  1474°  =  4-659.     Mol.  vol.  =  57-14. 

Solubility :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  21  parts  at  23°  (Wheeler). 

Caeaivm  Iodate,  OsIOg, — This  salt  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
the  rubidium  compound : 

Specific  gravity  at  1674°  =  4-831.     Mol.  vol.  =  63-68. 

Solubility  :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  26  parts  at  24°  (Wheeler). 

The  iodates  of  potassium,  rubidium,  and  caesium  form  an 
isomorphous  group,  crystallising  in  what  appear  to  be  cubes,  bat 
which  are  really  made  up  of  four  monoclinic  sub -individuals,  inter- 
penetratingly  twinned. 

FokMsium  periodatey  KIO4,  is  readily  prepared  by  oxidising  the 
iodate  j  a  suitable  method  is  to  pass  chlorine  into  a  hot,  strongly 
alkaline  solution  of  the  iodate  (Rammelsberg,  Ann.  Fhya,  Chem,, 
1868,  [ii],  134,  368) ;  the  very  sparingly  soluble  periodate  separates 
in  tetragonal  bipyramids  *  : 

0-3080  gave  0-3106  Agl.     f = 54-5. 

KIO4  requires  I «  56-1  per  cent. 

Specific  gravity  at  15°/4°  =  3618.     Mol.  vol.  =  6360. 

Solubility  :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  0-66  part  at  13°,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  saturated  solution  at  13°/4°  is  1-0051. 

Rubidium  periodate,  BblO^,  has  not  previously  been  obtained.  It 
was  prepared  by  the  method  mentioned  above  for  the  potassium 
compound.  The  precipitated  crystals  were  washed  and  recrystallised 
twice : 

0-3090  gave  02664  Agl.     I  =  466. 

0-4045     „    01930  RbaSO^.     Rb  =  30-54. 

RblO^  requires  1  =  45-9  ;  Rb  =  30-91  per  cent. 

The  high  value  for  iodine  and  the  low  value  for  rubidium  point  to 
the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  potassium.  The  salt  forms 
beautiful,  colourless,  tetragonal  crystals,  strictly  isomorphoas  with  the 
potassium  compound : 

Specific  gravity  at  1674°  =  3-918.     Mol.  vol  =  tO-56. 

Solubility :  100'  parts  of  water  dissolve  0-65  part  at  13°,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  saturated  solution  at  16°/4°  is  1-0052. 

*  Potassium  periodate  waa  stated  by  Rammelsberg  to  be  orthorhombic  and  iso- 
morphous with  the  perchlorate,  but,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  author  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  an  orthorhombic  modification,  so  he  communicated  with  Prof. 
G'roth,  of  Munich,  who  fortunately  had  in  his  possession  the  preparation  originally 
measured  by  Rammelsberg.  Prof.  Groth  kindly  had  the  crystals  analysed,  and  they 
were  found  to  contain  no  trace  of  iodine,  being,  in  fact,  practically  pure  potassium 
perchlorate. 
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Caesium  periocUUe,  CsIO^,  was  first  prepared  by  Wells  (Amer. 
Chem. «/'.,  1901^  26,  278)  by  neatralising  periodic  acid  with  caesium 
carbonate.  The  salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  chlorine  method , 
bat  the  yield  is^by  no  means  good,  much  iodate  precipitating  wibh  the 
crystals  of  the  periodate ;  the  bulk  of  the  author's  salt  was  therefore 
obtained  by  Wells's  method  : 

0-4601  gave  03321  Agl.     I  -  3902. 

CsIO^  requires  1  =  39*20  per  cent. 
GaBsium  periodate  is  fairly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  well- 
defined  plates  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system,  and  is  therefore 
not  isomorphoos  with  the  potassium  and  rubidium  compounds  : 
Specific  gravity  at  1 574°  =  4'259.     Mol.  vol.  =  76-04. 
Solubility :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  2*15  parts  at  15^,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  saturated  solution  at  15^4°  is  1*0166. 

Ammonium  periodaiey  NH^IO^,  was  obtained  by  neutralising  a 
solution  of  periodic  acid  prepared  by  Wells's  method  {J,oe.  cit,)  with 
aqueous  ammonia;  the  salt  is  isomorphous  with  the  potassium  and 
rubidium  compounds : 
Specific  gravity  at  1874*^  =  3*056.  Mol.  vol.  -  68-39. 
Solubility:  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  2*70  parts  at  16°,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  saturated  solution  at  1674°  is  1*0178. 

Sodium  p&riodate,  NalO^,  crystallises  in  two  forms  :  one  anhydrous, 
isomorphous  with  the  ammonium  salt ;  the  other  with  3  molecules  of 
water,  in  the  rhombohedral  system  : 
Specific  gravities :  NalO^  at  1674°-  3*865.     Mol.  vol. «  55-37. 

NaI04,3aq.  at  18°/4°- 3*219.  Mol.  vol.  - 83*28. 
The  periodates  of  potassium,  rubidium,  anmionium,  sodium,  as  well 
as  of  silver  and  lithium  (according  to  Rammelsberg)  form  therefore  an 
isomorphous  group,  crystallising  in  the  tetragonal  system.  The  group 
is  interesting,  not  only  because  the  majority  of  the  elements  in  the 
first  group  of  the  periodic  classification  are  represented,  but  also 
becauBe  the  crystalline  form  is  extraordinarily  similar  to  that  of  the 
minerals  of  the  scheelite  group.  The  cause  of  this  i?,  no  doubt,  to  be 
found  in  the  similarity  of  the  type  of  composition,  KlO^jCaWO^,  just 
as  it  is  in  certain  other  pairs  of  compounds,  for  example,  calcium 
carbonate  and  sodium  nitrate,  and  potassium  perchlorate  and  barium 
sulphate. 

The  author's   thanks  are  due  to  Prof.   H.  A.   Mierp,   in   whose 
laboratory  the  above  work  was  carried  out. 

MurS&ALOOICAL  DSPARTHEMT, 

Univbrsitt  MussiTif,     • 
Oxford. 
VOL.  XCIIL  0 
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III. — Acylogens  and  Thiocarhamides, 
By  Augustus  Edward  Dixon  and  John  Taylob. 

It  has  been  shown  in  previous  communications  (Dixon  and  Taylori 
Trans.,  1^07,  91>  912;  see  also  Dizon  and  Hawthorne,  ibid.,  122) 
that  the  reaction  between  certain  well-defined  acjlogens  and  thio- 
carbamide,  or  its  aryl  monoaubstitution  derivatives,*  leads  to  the 
production  of  halogen  salts  derived  from  iminothiocarbamic  adid| 
bhus: 

(i)  Nflj*CS-NH,  +  R-OOCl  =  HCl  +  NH3-C(NH)-S-C0R ; 

(ii)  ArNH-OS-NHj  +  R-COOl  =  HCl  +  ArNH-0(NH)-S-0OR. 

As  a  rule,  salts  of  class  (i)  are  easily  hydrolysed  with  regeneration 
of  thiocarbamide,  but  undergo  molecular  change  when  heated,  the  acyl 
group  becoming  associated  with  one  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  to  form  an 
acyl-substituted  thiocarbamide : 

NH,'C(NH)-S*00R,HC1  — >  HC1  +  RC0-NH*0S*NH,. 

Those  of  class  (ii)  are  distinctly  more  stable,  yielding,  by  cautious 
withdrawal  of  the  combined  halogen  acid  in  the  cold,  a  substance  having 
the  empirical  formula  of  the  corresponding  basOj  namely^ 

ArNH*C(NH)-S-COR. 
I^his  substance,  however,  is  not  the  base,  but  an  isomeride, 

RCO-NAr*0S-NH,; 
the  acyl  group,  as  soon  as  the  halogen  acid  is  neutralised,  parting  from 
the  sulphur    to  become  associated  with   that  nitrogen  atoqi  which 
already  holds  in  combination  a  hydrocarbon  radicle. 

Under  the  influence  of  heat,  or  of  a  dilute  alkali  (compare  Hugers- 

*  Although  in  many  reactions  thiocarbamide  behaveSi  not  as  CS(NII,)t,  but  as 
iminothiocarbamic  acid,  NH:C(SH)*NH2,  and  the  like  ia  tnie  as  regards  a  large 
number  of  its  substitution  derivatives,  yet  in  the  present  paper  (save  where  a 
definitely  established  structure  forbids)  they  are  all  represented  on  the  thiocarb- 
amide type,  and  named  accordingly.  This  usage  is  adopted,  however,  not  to 
express  any  view  as  to  their  respective  constitutions,  but  solely  to  avoid  the  c1umsi« 
ness  of  attaching  two  or  more  names  and  formulae  to  a  single  compound.  For 
instance,  the  so-called  phenylthiocarbamide,  PbNH'OS'NH^,  may  react  as 
PhN:0(SH)*NH2,  or  as  PhNH*C(SH):NH  ;  possibly,  also,  as  a  true  thiocarbamide ; 
or  it  may  be  a  thiocarbamide  in  the  static  condition.  The  od-disubstituted  thio- 
carhamides, it  would  soem,  are  capable  of  reacting  in  three  different  forms,  accordiog 
to  circumstances ;  if  '^  the  constitution  of  a  compound"  is  to  be  inferred  from  its 
chemical  behaviour,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge,  in  a  case  like  this,  how  any  save  a 
conventional  nomenclature  is  to  be  applied. 

The  present  being  principally  a  descriptive  paper,  the  authors  desire  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  experimental  results,  and  to  the  above  statement  of  the  convene 
tion  respecting  names  and  formulse. 
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hoff,  JBer.,  1899,  32,  3649),  the  first  intramolecular  movement  of  the 
acyl  groap  is  followed  by  a  second ;  this  time  to  the  remaining 
nitrogen  atom,  where,  in  the  configuration  : 

ArNH-CS-NH-OOR, 
the  acyl  radicle   appears  to  have  reached  a  position  of  maximum 
stability. 

Theee  statements  outline  in  a  merely  approximate  way  the  main 
results  hitherto  observed.  Deviations  of  various  sorts  occur;  for 
example,  in  certain  cases,  the  benzoyl  group,  when  liberated  from  the 
sulphur,  moves  so  readily  to  the  non-substituted  nitrogen  atom  (to 
form  an  aft-disubstituted  thiocarbamide)  that,  although  the  existence 
of  an  oa-form  was  recognisable  {loc.  cii.)  through  the  characteristic 
reaction  whereby  thiocyanic  acid  is  produced, 

ArNAcrCS-NHj  +  KOH  =  KSON  +  ArNHAc  +  H^O, 
the  movement  could  not  be  arrested  at  the  substituted  nitrogen  atom 
long  enough  to  permit  of  the  isolation  of  the  oo-compound. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  acyl  groups,  'CO^Me  and 
-COjEt,  the  electronegative  character  of  which  is  somewhat  feeble, 
the  first  transfer  from  sulphur  to  nitrogen, 

PhNH-C(NH)-S-CO,Me  ->  PhN(C02Me)-CS-NHjj, 
is  brought  about  very  readily,  whilst  the  second,  to  produce 

PhNH-CS-NH(C05iMe), 
could  not   be  accomplished;   a  failure  the  more  remarkable,  con- 
sidering that  by  other  means  the  synthesis  of  the  a&-compound  presents 
no  difl^ulty. 

It  may  be  noted,  too,  regarding  the  behaviour  of  compounds  such  as 
PhNH-C(NH)*S*C02R»HCl,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  radicle,  R,  be  fatty  or  benzenoid  ;  for,  in  the  latter  case, 
on  the  withdrawal  by  alkali  of  the  combined  hydrogen  chloride,  no 
oa-thiocarbamide,  PhN(C0j|Ar)«CS*Nfi[2,  is  formed,  but,  instead, 
decomposition  occurs  with  production  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  phenol, 
ArOH,  and  phenylthiocarbimide. 

Beyond  the  facts  here  roughly  indicated,  our  knowledge  of  the 
behaviour  of  acylogens  with  thiocarbamides  does  not  extend  very  far ; 
interesting  work  has  lately  been  carried  out  on  the  alkyl-^-thio- 
carhamides,  derivatives  of  the  type  !NH2'C(NH)*SAlk,  but,  for  the 
present  purpose,  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  the  conclusions. 

In  this  communication,  the  writers  give  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
directed  mainly  in  order  to  learn  (i)  the  effect  of  using  an  acy logon 
the  add  radicle  of  which  contains  a  second  halogen  element,  and  (ii) 
the  behaviour  of  certain  acylogens  towards  thiocarbamides  containing 
non-anunatic  substituting  radicles. 

c  2 
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EXPEBIMENTAL. 

a-Bromopropionyl  Bromide  and  FhenyUkiocarhcunide. 

If  the  reaction  between  these  substances  is  analogous  to  that 
where  ordinary  alkjlogens  are  concerned,  it  musb  proceed  primarily  as 
follows : 

PhNH-CS-NHg  +  CHj-CHBr-COBr  = 

PhNH-C(NH)-S-00-CHBr-CH3,HBr. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  halogenised  radicles  are  presented  for 
combination  with  the  nitrogen  of  a  thiocarbamide,  ring-closing 
frequently  occurs  with  elimination  of  halogen  acid ;  thus,'  for  example, 
Hirsch  has  shown  {Ber.y  1890,  23,  971)  that  methylthiocarbimide 
yields  with  ^-bromopropylamine,  not  the  expected  methylbromo- 
propylthiocarbamide,  CHg-NH-CS-NH-CHa-CHBr-CHg,  but,  instead, 
the  hydrobromide  of  an  isomeric  ring-compound, 

This  action  may  obviously  be  represented  by  supposing  the 
thiocarbamide  first  to   be  produced,  and  then  to  be  changed   into 

the  labile  or  tautomeric  form,  CHg'NH'C^^^-..  Xo^r  t>  »  whence,  by 

loss  of  the  elements  of  hydrogen  bromide,  the  above  ring-compound 
would  result. 

In  like  manner,  if  phenylthiocarbamide  were  first  to  yield  with 
a-bromopropionyl  bromide  the  product  already  formulated,  this  might 
easily  transform  itself  into  a  ring-form,  thus  : 

PhNH.C<^^^«^'    ->.   PhNH.C<:^^HBr. 

Experiment  gave  the  results  described  below. 

Vigorous  action  took  place  on  mixing  the  constituents,  dissolved  in 
molecular  proportions,  in  warm  acetone,  and,  on  cooling,  small,  white, 
glistening  plates  were  deposited,  giving  with  water  a  clear  acid 
solution.  When  heated  in  a  narrow  tube,  the  solid  darkened  slightly 
at  215°,  shrank  at  230°,  and  melted  with  effervescence  and  charring 
at  238—239°  (uncorr.). 

From  the  solution  in  water  or  alcohol,  no  picrate  could  be  obtained^ 
from  which  it  seemed  improbable  that  a-bromopropionyl-^-phenyl- 
thiourea  hydrobromide,  PhNH*C(NH)*S*C0-CHBr^CH3,H:Br,  had 
been  formed ;  neither  did  the  solution  in  concentrated  alkali  yield  any 
trace  of  red  coloration  when  acidified  and  treated  with  ferric  chloride ; 
hence  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  inigration  of  the  acyl 
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group  had  occurred  with  production  of  oo-bromopropionylphenyl- 
thiocarbamide,  CHg-CHBr-CO-NPh^CS-NHj. 

A  bromine  determination,  however,  gave  figures  concordant  with 
the  latter  formula : 

0-368  required  12-75  c.c.  iV^/10  silver  nitrate.     Br- 27-75. 
CijjHuONjBrS  requires  Br «  27*87  per  cent. 

But  on  further  examination  the  compound  proved  to  be  a  hydro- 
bromide,  and,  sinoe  it  was  not  desulphurised  by  boiling  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  lead,  the  sulphur  must  evidently  be  held  in  a  closed-ring, 
which  could    have    only    the    constitution  figured   above,    namely, 

'O^l^  or,  the  alto  .     That  the  latter  of 

theee  is  correct  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  substance,  when 
boiled  with  baryta  water,  gave  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ferric  chloride, 
and  ammonia  the  purple  reaction  characteristic  of  the  thioglycollic 
acids,  and  hence  contains  the  typical  linking  :  'S-CH^-CO'. 

No  indication  was  observed  of  the  presence  of  any  other  product 
than  that  described,  which  was  obviously  the  hydrobromide  of  one 
of  the  various  forms  of  so-called  phenylmethylthiohydantoin,  probably 

PhNrCV«^?JZr^      ,  otherwise,  iV-phenyl-a-methylthiourantoin   (see 

Dtzon,  Trans.,  1897,  71,  629,  639). 

Therefore,  in  the  circumstances  given,  when  two  halogens  (one 
being  connected  with  the  GO  group  of  an  acyl  radicle,  and  the  other 
a  subetituent  in  its  hydrocarbon  nucleus)  are  presented  simultaneously 
to  the  SH  group  of  PhNIC{NH2)'SH,  the  hydrogen  of  this  combines 
preponderantly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the  substituent  halogen; 
hence  the  ring-formation  which  occurs  also  must  depend  mainly, 
if  not  altogether,  on  the  union  of  the  halogen  of  the  *COBr  with^ 
the  hydrogen  of  an  amino-  or  imino-group. 

To  ascertain  whether  temperature  may  influence  either  the  direction 
of  the  primary  combination  (that  is,  which  halogen  unites  with  the 
SH-hydrogen)  or  the  fact  of  ring-closing,  the  experiment  was  repeated 
in  a  freezing  mixture  at  about  -  8^.  No  substantial  difference  of  any 
sort  was  noticed,  the  sulphur  of  the  product  appearing,  just  as  before 
to  be  linked,  solely  as  -S-CHMe*. 

CldoroacUyl  Chhride  and  Phenylthioca/rhamide, 

Although,  in  view  of  the  results  described  above,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  as  to  how  these  substances  would  interact,  the  experi- 
ment was  tried,  the  constituents  being  mixed  in  cooled  acetone. 
The  white  product,  a  hydrochloride,  decomposed  at  230^  with 
blackening    and    intumescence ;    from   its    aqueous    solution,    when 
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neutralised,  a  white  solid  crystallised  out,  having  the  melting  point 
(177 — 178^)  of  '' phenylthiohjdantoin/'  and  giving  the  reactions  of 
this  compound. 

Aeelyl  Chloride  and  Allylthioearbamide. 

These  substances  combined  vigorously  in  presence  of  acetone,  the 
product,  a  white,  apparently  crystalline  powder,  melting  at  103 — 104° 
with  decomposition  and  effervescence.  Analysis  showed  it  to  be  a 
molecular  additive  compound : 

0*389,  dissolved  in  hot  ammonia,  gave  0*499  Ag^S,  and  the  filtrate 
contained  0-2822  AgCl.     S=- 16*55 ;  CI  =  17*95. 
CigHioONgS,HCl  requires  S*  16*45  ;  CI  =  18*25  per  cent. 
The  interaction  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

(i)C3H5.NH.CS.NH3  +  CH,.C001-^«^»;^5>^!oO.CH,' 
and  then 

or 

(ii)  CgH5-NH-C(NH)-SH  +  CH,-00Cl- 

C3H5-NH-0(NH)-S-CO-CHj,HCl. 

Water  dissolved  the  substance  very  freely,  but  with  considerable 
decomposition,  so  that  the  corresponding  piorcUey  an  orange-yellow, 
crystalline  solid,  could  be  obtained  only  in  poor  yield. 

Action  qf  Caustic  Alkali, — ^Twelve  grams  of  the  hydrochloride  were 
dissolved  in  water,  and  to  the  solution,  without  delay,  there  was  run 
in  something  less  than  one  equivalent  of  NjZ  alkali  j  the  white  pre- 
cipitate was  then  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pump.  The  filtrate, 
which  was  strongly  acid,  required  for  neutralisation  about  half  an 
equivalent  more  of  alkali,  and  now  contained  both  chloride  and 
acetate ;  consequently,  about  one-half  of  the  hydrochloride  had  under- 
gone hydrolysis  with  regeneration  of  allylthiocarbamide ;  no  thio- 
cyanate  was  present. 

The  crystalline  precipitate,  free  from  chlorine,  melted  at  95 — 96°, 
and,  when  recrystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  formed  brilliant  needles, 
showing  the  same  melting  point  as  before.  It  was  now  practically 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  its  solution  in  dilute  alcohol 
yielded  no  picrate ;  hence  the  product  did  not  consist  of  the  base : 
C3H5-NH-C(NH)-S-CO-CH3. 

It  was  soluble,  however,  in  dilute  alkali,  the  solution  being  de- 
sulphurised by  heating  with  a  lead  salt;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
heated  with  strong  (30  per  cent.)  potassium  hydroxide,  it  gave  at  first 
a  clear  solution,  which  presently  became  turbid  owing  to  the  separation 
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of  an  oil ;  the  mixture,  whilst  reacting  intensely  for  thiocyanic  acid, 
was  but  slightly  darkened  by  boiling  with  a  lead  salt,  and  hence 
practically  all  the  contained  sulphur  had  been  eliminated  as  thio- 
cyanate,  the  oil  being  doubtless  allylacetamide.  From  the  above 
result,  it  appears  that  this  form  of  decomposition,  so  characteristic  of 
the  oo-acylarylthiocarbamides  (see  HugershofF,  J9«r.,  1899,  32,  3649  ; 
compare  also  Dizon  and  Hawthorne,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  133;  Dixon 
and  Taylor,  ibid,f  916),  holds  equally  in  the  oo-acylalkyl  class : 

C,H5-N(C0-0Hg)-CS-NH,  +  KOH  - 

KSCN  +  H,0  +  CgHg-NH-CO-CHg, 

The  above  formula  was  checked  by  analysis  : 

0-316  required  40*2  c.c.  iiT/lO  barium  chloride.     S  »  20*4. 
CgHi^ONjS  requires  S=- 20*25  per  cent. 

It  had  now  to  be  learned  whether  this  second  form  of  acetylallyl- 
thiocarbamide  could  be  transformed,  through  migration  of  the  acyl 
group,  into  the  third,  or  symmetrical,  variety ;  that  such  is  the  case  is 
proved  by  the  result  of  the  following  experiment. 

Actum  of  Heat, — A  quantity  of  the  ao-compound  was  maintained 
for  some  time  at  a  temperature  between  100^  and  105°.  After  half  an 
hour,  the  liquid,  when  treated  with  caustic  alkali,  still  reacted  very 
strongly  for  thiocyanic  acid,  but  after  some  two  hours'  further  heating 
responded  but  feebly  to  the  test.  .On  cooling,  the  brown  melt 
solidified,  and  the  solid,  when  twice  recrystallised  from  boiling,  dilute 
alcohol,  formed  long,  silky  needles  melting  at  73 — 74°.  With  hot 
water^  the  product  yielded  an  almost  neutral  solution,  giving  no  pre- 
cipitate with  excess  of  picric  acid ;  it  was  soluble  also  in  cold  strong 
alkali,  the  solution  being  desulphurised  by  boiling  with  a  lead  salt, 
but  giving  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferric  chloride  no  trace  of  red 
coloration.     On  analysis : 

0168  gave  0-230  BaSO^.    S - 200. 

CgHitjONgS  requires  S=- 20-25  per  cent. 

This  product,  accordingly,  was  isomeric  with  the  last  described,  and 
consisted  of  a&-acetylallylthiocarbamide.  The  series  of  changes, 
starting  from  the  compound  of  allylthiocarbamide  and  acetyl  chloride, 
may  be  snnuned  up  as  follows : 

C,H5-NH-C{NH)-S-00-CH,,HCl  — >  08H5-N(CO-CH8)-CS-NH3  — > 
CjHs-NH-CS-NH-COCHg. 

When  oi-acetylallylthiocarbamide  was  cautiously  heated  somewhat 
above  its  melting  point,  the  pungent  odour  of  acetylthiocarbimide 
became  perceptible,  and  the  fusion,  when  treated  with  water  and 
ferric  chloride,  gave  an  intense  blood-red  coloration.     This  behaviour 
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of  acylated  thiocarbamides  has  already  been  pointed  out  and  discassed 
(Dixon,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  905). 

From  the  foregoing  experiments,  it  may  be  concluded  that  when  a 
fatty  acylogen  reacts  with  a  monosubstituted  thiocarbamide  the 
general  behaviour  of  the  product,  as  regards  intramolecular  move-, 
ment  of  the  contained  acid  radicle,  is  independent  of  whether  the 
substituting  group  of  the  thiocarbamide  is  cyclic  or  otherwise.  It 
remained  for  experiment  to  show  how  acetyl  chloride  would  behave 
with  a  disubstituted  thiocarbamide  containing  the  allyl  group. 


Acetyl  Chloride  and  Ah-PhenylaUylthiooarbcmide. 

When  acetyl  chloride  was  added  in  slight  excess  to  phenylallyl- 
thiocarbamide  dissolved  in  warm  benzene,  a  clear,  yellow  oil  was 
precipitated,  showing  even  after  long  keeping  no  tendency  to  become 
solid.  The  product,  a  hydrochloride  (containing  a  trace  of  phenyl- 
thiocarbimide),  was  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily 
so  in  alcohol,  the  latter  solution  yielding  with  alcoholic  picric 
acid  a  picrcttef  crystallising  in  long,  transparent  needles,  resembling 
monoclinic  sulphur  in  colour  and  appearance,  and  melting  at 
154—155°  (corr.). 

With  dilute  caustic  alkali,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
gave  an  oil,  soon  changing  to  a  crystalline  solid  ;  the  latter,  after  two 
recrystallisations  from  boiling  dilute  alcohol,  separated  in  needles 
melting  at  117 — 118°  (corr.).  The  product  was  slightly  alkaline; 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yielded  again  the  oily 
hydrochloride,  and  then  in  turn  the  picrate  :  hence  it  was  plain  that 
the  acetyl  group,  if  united  originally  to  sulphur,  had  not  undergone 
the  usual  movement  to  a  nitrogen  atom,  since  in  that  case  the  basic 
character  would  have  been  lost.  Moreover,  that  the  acetyl  group  had 
not  remained  attached  to  sulphur  was  evident  from  the  facts,  that  on 
boiling  the  base  with  caustic  alkali  and  a  lead  salt  the  mixture  was 
not  darkened,  and  that  the  alcoholic  solution  gave  with  silver 
nitrate  a  white  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia  and  showing 
no  sign  of  desnlphurisation  when  boiled  with  it. 

Boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  add  failed  to  produce  any  detectable 
amount  of  sulphuric  add;  nevertheless  the  compound  contained 
sulphur,  for  on  ignition  with  zinc  filings,  metallic  sulphide  was 
obtained,  and  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkali  and  nitre,  alkali  sulphate. 
The  sulphur  therefore  must  form  part  of  a  ring ;  from  which  it  was 
inferred  that  the  acetyl  group  had  probably  gone  to  saturate  the 
allyl  group,  in  which  case,  ring  formation  could  easily  occur  in  either 
of  the  following  ways : 
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(i)  PhNH-CS-NH-OHi'CHrCH,  +  AcOl = 

PhNH-CS-NH-CHj'CHAc-CHjCl, 
if  now,  as  usoal,  the  chlorine  and  the  SH-hydrogen  interact, 

(ii)  PhNH-CS-NH'CH,-CH:CH,+AcCl=. 

PhNH-CS-NH-CHj-CHCl-CHjAc  j 
whence,  as  before, 

Analysisi  howeyer,  failed  to  substantiate  this  view,  for  : 

0*20  gave  24*6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15^  and  748  mm.     N»  14*7, 

whilst  the  compounds  jost  formulated  would  require  N=:  11*97  per 

cent. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  found  agrees  closely  with  that  calculated 
for  {^enjlallylthiocarbamide  itself,  namely,  14*58,  aod  a  comparison 
of  the  properties  of  the  product  with  those  of  the  isomeride  of  phenyl- 
allylthiocarbamide,  "  iV-pbenylpropylene-j^-thiourea," 

obtained  by  Prager  {Ber.,  1889,  22,  2992)  from  the  first-named  and 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  100^,  shows  them  to  be  the  one 
compound.  Prager  gives  for  the  melting  points  of  base  and  picrate, 
117^  and  154°  respectively;  the  authors'  figures,  as  stated  above,  were 
117— 118°  and  154—155°. 

If  the  mechanism  of  this  unexpected  change  operates  as  supposed, 
the  chlorine  of  the  acetyl  chloride  must  have  united  primarily  with  the 
middle  carbon  atom  of  the  allyl  group  as  represented  in  case  (ii) 
above ;  here,  by  the  simple  exchange  of  hydrogen  for  acetyl,  however 
this  be  conditioned,  the  propylene  configuration  would  result : 

Considering  that  aUylthiocarbamide  reacts  with  hydrochloric  acid 

at  100°  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  does  phenylallylthiocarbamide  (that 

N*CH 
is,  propylene-^-thiourea  is  formed,  NHg'C*^      T_^   „  5  see  Gabriel, 

B&r.^  1889,  22,  2985),  it  seems  curious  that  the  two  should  behave  so 
differently  with  acetyl  chloride. 

The  question  naturally  arising  whether  an  acylogen  less  electro- 
n^ativethan  acetyl  chloride  would  behave  similarly  to  the  latter,  the 
aUcyl  chlorocarbonates  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 
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Methyl  Chlarocarbonaie  cmd  FhenylaUylihiocarbamide. 

Sb'ght  excess  of  methyl  chlorocarbonate  was  added  to  a  gently 
warmed  solution  of  phenylallylthiocarbamide  in  acetone.  No  heat 
was  evolved,  nor  did  the  mixture  become  turbid,  but  on  evaporation  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  beautiful,  large,  vitreous  prisms  were  ob- 
tained ;  after  being  well  washed  with  ether  and  dried,  they  melted 
with  copious  effervescence  at  about  87^. 

The  product  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  with  frothing  and  evolution 
of  hydrogen  chloride.     On  analysis  : 

0-3006  required  10-6  c.c.  iT/lO  silver  nitrate.     01 « 124. 
OijHj^OjNjSjHa  requires  01  =  12-39  per  cent. 

About  88  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  was  obtained.  The  gas 
expelled  by  heating  the  hydrochloride  proved  to  be  carbon  dioxide ; 
by  maintaining  the  heat  cautiously  until  the  effervescence  ceased,  an 
oily  residue  was  obtained,  the  solution  of  which  in  water  gave  with 
caustic  alkali  a  white,  oily  precipitate  having  a  strong  odour  of 
mercaptan  and  yielding  with  a  lead  salt  the  yellow  lead  mercaptide. 
The  chlorocarbonate  residue  therefore  had  become  attached  to  the 
sulphur  atom  (and  not  to  the  allyl  group),  the  change  by  heat  pro- 
ceeding thus : 
03H5-NH*0(N-CaH3)-S-OOj-CH8,H01  - 

OOj  +  03H5-NH-0(N-OeH5)-S-OH,,H01. 

Adion  of  Water  on  the  Hydrochloride. — When  added  to  water,  the 
hydrochloride  yielded  a  very  acid  solution,  which,  if  treated  at  once 
with  picric  acid,  gave  the  bright  yellow  picrate ;  with  caustic  alkali, 
it  furnished  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess,  the  solution  having 
a  distinct  odour  of  mercaptan,  and  undergoing  desulphurisation  when 
heated  with  a  lead  salt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aqueous  solution, 
when  kept  for  a  short  time,  became  turbid  (the  same  change  occurred 
at  once  on  warming),  owing  to  thejseparation  of  an  oil,  soon  changing 
to  a  crystalline  solid  ;  the  liquor  from  this,  when  treated  with  picric 
acid,  yielded  no  precipitate,  neither  did  caustic  alkali  give  any  pre- 
cipitate or  ^produce  the  odour  of  mercaptan ;  when  the  alkaline 
mixture  was  treated  with  a  lead  salt,  no  mercaptide  was  formed,  but 
desulphurisation  occurred  on  warming  : 

The  material  precipitated  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  dissolved 
hydrochloride  contained  no  chlorine  and^had  lost  all  basic  properties ; 
it  was  now  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric ][acid,[^and  did  not  yield  a 
picrate.  When  recrystallised  ^  from  dilute!*alcohol,  it  formed  long, 
colourless  prisms,  melting  at  82 — 83°  without  effervescence.  The 
solution  in  caustic  alkali  gave  no  mercaptan  on  heating,  and  when 
mixed  with  a  lead  salt  was  slowly  desulphurised  by  boiling. 
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These  phenomena  are  so  nearly  in  accordance  with  those  observed 
for  the  compounds  of  ethyl  chlorooarbonate  with  phenylthiocarbamide 
and  its  congeners  (Dixon  and  Taylor,  Ice.  eU.)  as  to  leave  no  doabt 
that  all  belong  to  the  same  class. 

What  ocoors  therefore  in  the  attack  by  water  may  be  explained  as 
follows.  Dissociation  of  the  hydrochloride  takes  place,  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  passing  into  solution]  with  liberation  of  the  free  base, 
either  carboxymethyl-^nn-phenyl-K-allylthiourea, 

OjH5-NH'C(NPh)-S-C03Me, 

or  its  taatomeridoy  carboxymethyl-K-phenyl-^-t»-allylthionrea, 

PhNH-C(N*C3H5)-S-00,Me, 

which  is  unstable  in  presence  of  water,  probably  by  reason  of  the  feeble 
attraction  between  sulphur  and  the  acidic  group.  In  a  case  such  as 
this,  at  least  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  if  neither  of  the  nitrogen  atoms 
of  the  thiourea  be  substituted,  the  acid  group  simply  leaves  the 
molecule  by  hydrolysis,  whereupon  the  corresponding  thiocarbamide 
is  regenerated ;  but  if  one  be  substituted,  the  acyl  group  now  moves 
to  it,  and  there  becomes  attached,  so  as  to  produce  an  oa-disubstituted 
thfocarbeunide.  In  this  particular  instance,  where  both  nitrogen 
atoms  are  substituted  by  different  radicles,  the  acyl  group  might 
beoom«  attached  to  either,  or  distributively  to  both  ;  it  was  observed, 
however,  that  in  the  attack  by  caustic  alkali,  phenylthiocarbimide 
was  always  produced,  a  fact  which  gives  some  clue  to  the  position  of 
the  phenyl  group.  For,  when  caustic  alkali  decomposes  an  oo-di- 
substituted  acidic  thiocarbamide,  the  interaction  takes  place  almost 
quantitatively  as  follows : 

AcArN-CS-NHg  =  AcArNH  +  HSCN. 

That  is»  of  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  available,  one  goes  to  form  sub- 
stituted amide,  the  other  yielding  H*NCS,  a  compound  which  does 
not  exist  as  such  in  contact  with  water,  but  passes  rapidly  into  the 
form,  H-SCN.  If  the  behaviour  of  a  trisubstituted  derivative  is 
similar,  then,  when  the  one  remaining  hydrogen  atom  has  passed  over 
to  the  disubstituted  nitrogen  atom  to  form  the  corresponding  amide, 
there  remains  only  CSN'Il,  a  thiocarbimide,  the  radicle,  B,  being 
that  originally  associated  with  the  hydrogenised  nitrogen.  Since,  then, 
in  the  above  decomposition,  phenylthiocarbimide  is  produced  (no 
thiocyanic  acid  could  be  detected),  there  is  at  least  some  ground  for 
supposing  the  composition  of  the  parent  compound  to  be  t 

CgH5-N(COjMe)-CS-NH-CeH5, 

unless  it  be  the  isomeric  (or  tautomeric)  thiourea,  from  which  at 
present  there  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  it. 
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To  check  the  compoBition  of  the  supposed  trisubstituted  derivative, 
it  was  analysed : 

0-250  gave  0-239  BaSO^.     S  « 13-1. 

CijHi^jNgS  requires  S  =  12-80  per  cent. 

Ethyl  CUaroearbanate  and  PhmylaUylthiocarhamide, 

By  operating  as  described  in  the  last  case,  precisely  similar  results 
were  obtained,  the  end  product  being  a  crystalline,  white  hydro- 
chloride, melting  with  effervescence  (due  to  the  escape  of  carbon 
dioxide)  at  96° : 

0-601  required  19-7  c.c.  NjlO  silver  nitrate.     CI  =  11-6. 
^isHie02N3S,H01  requires  01  =  11-81  per  cent. 

In  all  respects  save  one,  the  properties  of  this  hydrochloride 
resembled  those  of  the  preceding,  and  hence  need  not  be  described  in 
detail.  The  one  point  of  difference  was  that  the  oily  precipitate,  which 
separated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride,  did  not 
solidify,  even  after  remaining  for  some  time  at  -  8°  and  then  for  six 
months  in  a  vacuum  desiccator.  Otherwise  it  resembled  the  methylic 
homologue,  being  gradually  desulphurised,  for  example,  by  hot 
alkaline  lead  tartrate,  without  yielding  any  odour  of  mercaptan. 
Trisubstituted  thiocarbamides,  containing  hydrocarbon  groups,  are 
not  desulphurised  readily,  if  at  all,  by  this  treatment ;  it  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  change  mentioned,  which  is  markedly  slower 
than  in  the  case  of  the  parent  phenylallylthiocarbamide,  is  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  contained  acyl  group  by  means  of  the  alkali. 

On  analysis,  the  oil  gave  the  following  result : 

0-2664  yielded  0-232  BaSO^.     S  =  120. 

OisHigOjNjS  requires  S  =  12-12  per  cent. 
Hence  it  was  a  form  of  carboxyethylphenylallylthiocarbamide. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  experiments  were  conducted 
with  the  view  of  learning  whether  union  could  be  effected  of  (1)  benzyl 
chloride  with  acetylthiocarbamide,  and  (2)  acetyl  chloride  with  benzyl- 
^-thiourea,  thus : 

AcNH-CS-NHj  +  CyH^Cl  =  AcNH-C(NH)-S-CyHy,HCI ; 
]SrHa-C(NH)-S-07Hy  +  AcOl  =  AcNH-C(NH)-S-CyHy,HCl, 
and  if  so,  whether  the  products  would  be  identical  or  would  differ 
from  one  another,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  tautomeric  forms. 

Both  these  combinations,  it  was  found,  could  easily  be  effected, 
the  latter  occurring  vigorously  when  the  constituents,  dissolved  in 
cold  acetone,  were  mixed  together ;  in  each  case,  a  white,  crystalline 
hydrochloride  was  isolated,  and  shown  by  analysis  to  be  an  additive 
compound.    From  each  hydrochloride,  too,  a,  corresponding  base  v^a^ 
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liberated^  the  sulphur  contents  of  which  agreed  closely  with  the  figures 
calculated. 

Nevertheless,  such  considerable  variations  of  melting  point  were 
encountered  amongst  the  hydrochlorides  that  no  definite  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  as  to  their  identity  or  otherwise,  and  the  same  was  true 
regarding  the  bases.  The  melting  points  of  the  latter  were  generally 
wanting  in  sharpness,  overlapping  one  another  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  140° ;  by  recrystallisation  (during  which  benzyl  mercaptan 
was  freely  evolved),  they  could  be  made  to  coincide  at  210 — 211°,  the 
product,  aoetylcarbamide,  resulting,  no  doubt,  from  the  acetylcyanamide 
formed  by  loss  of  benzyl  mercaptan  : 

AcNH'C(NH)-S-C7H7  =  CyH^-SH  +  AcNH-ON, 

The  compounds  being  so  unstable  that  there  seemed  little  prospect 
of  isolating  them  in  a  really  pure  condition,  the  experiments  in  this 
direction  were  not  pursued  -^  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that  continued 
work  with  benzyl  mercaptan  is  very  disagreeable. 

With  benzylthiocarbamide  in  acetone,  acetyl  chloride  gave  a  white 
hydrochloride,  which  became  pasty  even  when  kept  in  a  desiccator, 
and  had  an  odour  of  acetyl  chloride.  Ferric  chloride  gave  with  the 
aqueous  solution  no  trace  of  red  coloration ;  but  on  treatment  with 
strong  alkali,  thiocyanic  acid  was  produced  in  abundance,  showing 
that  the  acetyl  group  had  migrated  to  the  benzylated  nitrogen  atom. 
The  amount  of  material  being  small,  no  attempt  was  made  to  isolate 
the  oo-acetylbenzylthiocarbamide.  The  isomeric  a5-compound, 
produced  by  Werner  (Trans.,  1891, 59,  662)  from  benzylthiocarbamide 
and  acetic  anhydride,  gives  no  thiocyanic  acid  when  treated  with 
alkali. 

Summary  and  Conduaion. 

Briefly  put,  the  main  results  of  the  present  inquiry  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  When  an  ordinary  acylogen,  R-OO'X  (X  =  halogen),  unites 
with  phenylthiocarbamide,  the  product  is  a  derivative  of  phenyl- 
thiourea,  FhNH-C(NH)-SH,  having  the  form : 

PhNH-C(NH)-S-COR. 

If,  however,  the  acylogen  contains  a  second  halogen  as  substituent  in 
the  aliphatic  nucleus,  R,  the  interaction  takes  place  differently,  the 
sulphur  atom  now  becoming  engaged,  not  with  the  carbon  of  the  CO 
groups  but  with  the  other  carbon  atom  which  originally  was  halogen- 
ised ;  concurrently,  the  halogen  of  the  group  *CO'X  withdraws 
hydrogen  from  the  non-phenylated  nitrogen,  and  ring-dosing  occurs 
with  production  of  a  substituted  ''  thiohydantoin." 

(2)  Acetyl  chloride  behaves  with .  allylthiocarbamide  precisely  as 
with  monosubitituted  arylthiocarbamides,  yielding  a  hydrochloride, 
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C3H0*NEI*C(NH)*SAc,HOl,  the  acetyl  group  of  which  may  be  caused 
to  migrate  within  the  molecule  so  as  to  yield,  first, 

CgUj-NAc-CS-NHj, 
and  then  0,Hg*NH*OS*NHAc  j  the  latter  compounds  melt  at  96^  and 
74®  respectively. 

(3)  With    ofr-phenylallylthiocarbamide^     acetyl      chloride     yields 

*'  A^-phenylpropylene^-thiourea/'  ^^NJ^*0^g.*5g!nH  '   ^^^    *^^^^ 
group  being  eliminated. 

(4)  oi-Phenylallylthiocarbamide     unites     with     methyl     chloro-^ 
carbonate  to  form  a  hydrochloride,  probably 

OgH6-NH-C{NPh)-S-C05Me,HCl ; 
by  mere  dissolution  in  water,  this  substance  loses  hydrogen  chloride, 
the  carboxymethyl  group  thereupon  migrating  to  yield  a  trisubstituted 
thiocarbamide,    probably    CgH5*N(00,Me)-CS-NHPh.      With    ethyl 
chlorocarbonate,  similar  combinations  are  obtained. 

Chbiiioal  Dbpartmbnt, 
Qubbn's  Collbob, 
Cork. 


IV. — Condensation  of  Ketones  Containing  the  Group 
•CHg'CO'CH:  ^vith  Esters  in  Presence  of  Sodium 
Ethoxide. 

By  Eeoinald  W.  L.  Clabke,  Arthub  Lap  worth,  and  Elk  an 

Wechsler. 

The  acetoacetic  ester  condensation,  in  its  most  general  form,  is  that 
which  occurs  when  a  carbozylic,  nitrous,  or  nitric  ester  (class  E) 
is  brought  into  contact  with  a  ketone,  carboxylic  ester,  or  nitrile 
(class  K)  containing  the  group  ICH'OO*,  or  ICH*CN,  in  presence  of 
Rodium  ethoxide,  sodamide,  sodium,  or  similar  agent.  The  question 
of  its  mechanism  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  and  is 
associated  with  numerous  investigations.^ 

•  Gouther,  Jahresher.,  1868,  823;  Zeitsch.  /.  Chent.,  1868,  11,  662;  Frankland 
and  Duppa,  Phil.  Trans,,  1866,  166,  87}  AnnaUn,  1866,  188,  204,  828;  Kolbe, 
Zeitseh,  /.  Chem.,  1867,  10,  687  ;  Wisliccnufl,  AnncOen,  1877,  186,  168;  Baeyer, 
Ber,,  1885,  18,  8640 ;  Daisberg,  B^r,,  1888)  16,  188  ;  Claisen  and  Lowman,  Ber.y 
1887,  20,  651 ;  1888,  21,  1154  ;  Brbmme  and  Claisen,  itnd.,  1888,  21,  1132  ; 
Claisen,  ifnd.,  1894,  27,  114;  1905,,  38,  708;  also  AnnaUn,  1893,  277,  184; 
1896,  291,  25;  1897,297,  92;  Michael,  J,  pr.  Chem,,  1888,  [ii],  87,  607  ;  Ber., 
1900,  88,  8731 ;  1905,  81,  1922 ;  Nef,  Annalen,  1897,  298,  819  ;  Dieckmann, 
Ber.,  1900,  88,  2670 ;  Lapworth,  Trans.,  1901,  79,  1269  ;  1902,  81,  1512 ;  Proc., 
1908,  19,  190. 
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In  spite  of  all  evidence  against  it,  Claisen's  theory  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  condensation  {Ber.,  1887>  20,  6i6;  1888,  21, 
1154)  is  still  the  one  most  frequently  cited.  The  theory  was 
advanced  at  a  time  when  the  general  rule  appeared  to  obtain  that  the 
substances  of  class  £  (above)  must  contain  the  group  *CHs*00*,  or 
OHj^CN,  and  fell  to  the  ground  when  Dieckmann  explained  the 
apparent  absence  of  reactivity  in  compounds  containing  the  group 
:CH-00-,  or  :OH*CN  {Ber.,  1900,  33,  2670),  and  Perkin  and  Thorpe 
discovered  a  case  which  could  not  possibly  be  explained  by  Olaisen's 
proposition  (Trans.,  1900,  79,  736  and  737). 

In  the  work  described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  paper,  it  is 
shown  that  certain  simple  ketones  containing  the  group 

:CH-CO-CHj-, 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  alkyl  nitrite  under  the  conditions 
which  with  other  esters  lead,  as  usual,  to  attack  at  the  'CH,*  group, 
are  affected  only  at  the  lOH*  group,  and  an  explanation  of  this  is 
afforded  readily  enough  on  general  grounds  and  in  the  light  of 
Dieckmann's  experiments.  Olaisen's  theory,  however,  is  not  appli- 
cable^ and  in  this  connexion  his  own  words  may  be  quoted :  "  Zu 
verwerfen  sind  natiirlich  alle  YorsteUungen,  mit  denen  nur  einzelne, 
nicht  alle  dieser  Estercondensationen  erklart  werden  "  {Ber.,  1905, 
38,  715). 

Other  views  of  the  acetoacetic  ester  condensation  have  assumed  a 
preliminary   conversion  of   the   compounds  of  class    K    into  their 

C-sodium  derivatives,  Na-C*CO%  or  Na*C'CN  (Frankland  and  Duppa, 

AnnaUn,  1883,  219,  123;  Baeyer,  Ber.,  1885,  18,  3640;  compare 
also  Michael  in  numerous  papers  already  cited),  but  recently  the 
tendency  has  grown  among  chemists  to  suppose  that  the  metallic  deriv- 
atives of  ketones,  nitriles,  &c.,  when  they  exist,  are  derived  solely  from  . 
the  enolic  forms,  and  such  is  doubtless  the  case  with  the  solid  com- 
pounds ;  consequently,  efforts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  apparently 
anomalous  reactions  of  these  0-sodium  derivatives  as  involving 
additions  at  the  double  linking,  for  example  : 

>C:C-0Na  +  CH3l  -^  >CMe-(ji-ONa  — >  >OMe-CO  +  NaI 

I 
(Michael,  J.  pr.  Chem.,  1883,  [ii],  27;  487 ;  1892,  [ii].  46,  205  ;  1899, 
[ii],   60,  316),  or,  as  the  result  of  isomeric  change  in  pre-formed 
O-substituted  compounds : 

>c:b-0'CHj  — ^  >CMe-c:o 

(compare  Olaisen,  Ber.,  1905,  38,  714,  where  such  a  change  is 
assumed  as  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  acetoacetic  ester 
syntbesis). 
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Serious  objections  can  be  urged  against  such  explanations,  and  we 
venture  here  to  draw  attention  once  more  to  what  appears  likely  to 
prove  the  most  satisfactory  view,  namely,  that  isomeric  change  is 
involved,  but  that  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ions  of  the  metal 
derivative  (Wislicenup,  "  Tautomerie,"  Ahrens'  Vortrdge,  897  et  seq; 
Knorr,  AnncUen,  1896,  293,  38;  Lapworth  and  Hann,  Trans.,  1902, 
81,  1512;  1904,  85,  48;  Lapworth,  Proc.,  1903,  19,  190)  or  in 
the  sodium  derivative  itself  (Lander,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  420).  It 
may  here  be  noted  that  Brlihl  has  brought  forward  some  evidence  that 
metallic  derivatives  of  camphor  can  actually  be  isolated  in  both  the 
C'  and  0-forms  (5er.,  1904,  37,  2170). 

Apart  altogether  from  the  conception  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  the 
exceptional  lability  of  metals,  and  especially  those  of  the  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths  as  exemplified  by  the  almost  universal  and  instanta- 
neous reactivity  of  the  metallic  salts  and  even  organo-metallic  com- 
pounds, is  sufficient  to  render  it  likely  that  they  must  be  more  labile 
than  any  other  types  of  atoms  or  groups.  Lander's  proposition  may 
usefully  be  employed  as  an  alternative  to  the  earlier  ionic  one,  being 
especially  attractive,  since  Kahlenberg's  experiments  with  the  oleates 
in  which  the  metals  exhibit  their  instantaneous  lability  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  noticeable  dissociation. 

From  this  standpoint,  there  is,  in  solutions  of  the  sodium  deriv- 
atives of  ^-ketonic  esters  and  allied  compounds,  a  virtual  or  real 
equilibrium  between  the  0-  and  C7-sodium  derivative : 

:c:coNa  <-^  :CNa-60, 

and  this  may  be  at  once  extended  to  the  metallic  derivatives  of  other 
compounds  containing  the  groups  ICH'CO%  lOH-CN,  ICH'NOj,  &c., 
and,  where  amines  are  employed  as  catalytic  agents  in  promoting 
condensations  with  such  compounds,  then  the  ammonium  radicle, 
KE3H*,  may  be  supposed  to  functionate  as  a  metal.  For  convenience, 
however,  in  the  following  lines,  th^  univalent  metal  or  ammonium 
radicle  functionating  as  the  positive,  labile,  ''  polar  "  portion  (compare 
Abegg,  Ber.f  1905,  38,  4112  et  seq,)  will  be  represented  by  the 
symbol  M. 

The  real  or  virtual  existence  of  (7-metallic  derivatives  of  the 
compounds  of  class  K  (see  p.  30)  having  been  postulated,  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  acetoacetic  ester  condensation,  as  well 
as  of  a  large  number  of  other  reactions  which  occur  with  the 
compounds  of  class  K  in  alkaline  media,  follows  without  difficulty. 
The  C-metallic  derivatives  should  exhibit  the  characters  of  organo- 
metallic  compounds  proper,  and  a  little  consideration  of  the  facts 
shows  this  to  be  the  case,  for  the  reactions  of  the  metallic  derivatives 
of  ketones,  and  class  K  generally,  are  either  those  of  phenols  (enols) 
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or  of  organo-metallic  compounds,  although,  in  the  latter  instance, 
developed  to  a  less  nuirked  degreer  owing  to  their  lower  potential 
ooDsequent  on  the  more  ^'negative"  character  of  the  organo- 
radicle  (Michael). 

In  the  present  instance,  the  question  under  consideration  is  that  of 
the  reactions  of  the  isomeric  i/'-derivatives  with  carbonjl  and  cyano- 
groups.  Organo-metallic  compounds  proper  are  characterised  by  the 
extraordinary  facility  with  which  they  form  additive  compounds  with 
substances  containing  the  carbonyl  group  : 

>c:o+M-Aik  ->  >c<25k' 

and  analogous  compounds  are  formed  by  addition  to  *CN,  'SO,*,  'N.'O 
groups. 

The  C-metallio  derivatives  of  ketones,  esters,  nitriles,  and  uitro- 
paraffin8  behave  in  the  same  way  : 

>c:o+M-c-co  <-^  >^6-cOi 

•  • 
the  change,  when  it  ceases  here,  being  known  as  the  aldol  condensa- 
tion, and  being  to  some  extent  reversible.  The  carbonyl  compound 
><>I0  virtually  selects  the  (7-metallic  derivative  rather  than  the 
0-derivative,  but  merely  because  the  products  of  its  condensation  with 
the  latter : 

>c:o+MO-c:c  <->  >^'^o-c:c 

are  of  a  type  eminently  imstable  and  revert  at  once  to  their  generators. 
The  aldol  condensation  when  brought  about  by  bases  may  thus  itself 
be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  general  reaction  between  organo- 
metallic  compounds  and  substances  of  class  K,  and,  moreover,  is 
recognised  as  a  necessary  stage  in  a  very  large  number  of  reactions 
to  which  special  names  have  been  attached,  such  as  the  croton- 
aldehyde  condensation,  the  Perkin  synthesis,  and  others. 

The  acetoacetic  ester  condensation  is  also  clearly  only  a  particular 
case  of  the  interaction  of  esters  and  organo-metallic  compounds. 
Thus  one  of  the  latter  acting  on  ethyl  formate  yields  an  aldehyde  : 

0^:0+M.[Alk]  -^  om>^^A]  -^  H.CO.[Alk]  +  M.OEt. 

whilst  with  the  C-metallic  derivative  of  a  carbonyl  compoand  precisely 
the  aame  type  of  change  occurs :    ' 

o^:o+M-[.c.c:o]  ->  oEt>«<[c.c:o]  -^ 

x-co-Lc-c:o] + M-OEt, 


a  ^-diketone  or  /3-ketonic  ester  being  formed. 
VOU  XCIII. 
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Confusion  has  probably  arisen  simply  because  the  product  in 
the  latter  instance  is,  from  its  very  nature,  prone  to  further  ohangCi 
but  the  substances  isolated  are  exactly  those  which  the  compound 

X'CO*C*CIO  would  yield  under  the  experimental  conditions.     With 

•    « 

the  latter  point,  Dieckmann  has  already  dealt  {loc,  eiL),  and  reference 
may  be  made  to  his  paper,  but  the  following  forms  a  very  brief 
summary  of  the  possibilities. 

Bepresenting  the  above  condensation  product  as 

W 
X-CO-C-CO-Z, 
Y 
then 

1.  (a)  If  X,  W,  Y,  and  Z  are  all  alkyl  groups,  the  compound 
is  unstable  under  the  experimental  conditions,  and  falls  into  its 
generators ; 

W 
X-CO-OEt  +  H-C-CO-Z, 
Y 
by  reversal,  or  {h)  might  break  up  into  two  new  compounds  : 

W 
X-CO-C-H  +  OEt-CO-Z. 
Y 

2.  If  either  W  or  Y  is  a  hydrogen  atom,  then  the  substance  is 
converted  by  the  metallic  alkyl  oxide  into  a  stable  metallic  derivative 
of  the  enolic  form,  reversal  thus  being  obviated. 

3.  If  Z  (or  X  ?)  has  the  structure  -CHR-CO-R'  or  'CHR-CN,  then, 
even  if  W  and  Y  are  both  alkyl  groups,  a  stable  metal  enolic 
derivative  may  be  formed  and  reversal  inhibited. 

Case  1  (a)  has  been  dealt  with  by  Dieckmann  {loc,  ciL),  but  case 
1  {b)  has  not  yet  been  observed.  Case  2  is  the  ordinary  acetoacetic 
ester  type  of  synthesis  so  fully  elaborated  by  Claisen.  Case  3  is  that 
noticed  by  Perkin  and  Thorpe  (Trans.,  1900,  79,  736  and  737). 

The  condensations  dealt  with  in  the  present  paper  were  made  with 

ketones  containing  the  groups  'CH^'CO'CH  and  CH^'CO'CIC  respect- 

tively,  the  ester  with  which  they  were  made  to  react  being  a  nitrous 
and  not  a  carboxylic  ester.  It  has  usually  been  supposed  that,  as  with 
other  esters,  these  condense  only  with  ketones  which  contain  the 
group  'CHj'CO*,  but  such  is,  in  reality,  not  the  case  In  the 
instances  we  have  examined,  attack  appears  to  be  directed  almost 
exclusively  at  the  ICH-CO*  group. 

The  behaviour  of  menthone  with  alkyl  formates,  on  the  one  hand| 
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Mid  alkyl  nitrites,  on  the  other^  is  very  instructive.     In  the  {ormer 
instance,  the  initial  products  may  be  either 

OH, — C(CHMej)-OHO         CH, — OH(CHMej) 
CHj      CO  or   OHj      00 

CHMe-CH,  CHMeCH-CHO 

Of  these,  the  former  is  perhaps  formed  more  rapidly  than  the  other 
at  first,  but  belongs  to  a  highly  unstable  type  and  readily  falls  into  its 
generators,  yielding,  by  absorption  of  alcohol,  alkyl  formate  and 
menthone.  The  latter,  however,  is  rendered  stable  by  conversion  into 
the  sodium  derivative  of  the  enolic  form,  which  the  former  cannot 
yield. 
With  alkyl  nitrite,  the  corresponding  forms  are : 

CHj — C(CHMe2)'N0  CHg — Cfl(0HMe8) 

OH,      CO  and    CH,      CO  , 

CHMe-CH,  CHMe-CH-NO 

and  here  the  former  type  does  not  revert  to  its  generators,  owing 

no  doubt  to  the  greater  stability  of   the  linking  •C'NO  compared 

with  *0-C0*.    As  a  result,  it  is  at  the  grouping  '0*00*  that  re-absorp- 

•  * 

tion  of  the  elements  of  alcohol  occurs,  and  the  next  products  in  succes- 
sion are: 

CH, — CH(CHMe,)-NO  CH, — C(0HMe2):N-0H 

CHj      COjEt  — >    CHj      COjEt  , 

CHMe-CHj  CHMe'CH, 

The  compound  obtained  as  the  product  of  the  reaction^  on  removitig 
alcohol,  neutralising,  and  extracting^  has  the  properties  of  an  ester,  and 
this,  if  boiled  with  alkalis,  is  converted  into  the  same  hydroximino-acid 
as  is  obtained  by  treatment  of  menthone  with  amyl  nitrite  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  the  yield  in  the  latter  instance  is  comparatively  very 
poor. 

The  first  observation  of  this  apparently  anomalous  behaviour  of 
nitrous  esters  when  used  in  conjunction  with  sodium  ethoxide  was 
made  by  Hantzsch  {Btr,,  1S87,  20,  579  j  compare  also  Dieckmann, 
Ber.,  1900,  33,  579),  but  referred  to  a-monosubstituted  ^-ketonic 
esters,  and  he  does  not  attribute  any  special  significance  to  his  results^ 
probably  because  such  compounds  are  resolved  in  so  many  different 
ways  at  the  point  between  the  a-  and  ^-carbon  atoms.  The  compounds 
dealt  with  in  the  present  paper  are  simple  ketones,  and  the  investiga- 
tion was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  finding  an  explanation  of  the 
results  obtained  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  Monitroso- 
cyanodihydrocarvone  (Lapworth  and  Wechsler,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  978 
and  1919).      Here  we  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  attack  took 
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place,  not  at  the  •OH^'CO*  group,  but  exclusively  at  the  lOH'CO* 
complex. 

From  pulegone  (I),  by  similar   treatment,  we  obtained   an  ester 
having  the  structure  (II)  : 

CH, 
CH, 

(1.) 


:>c-<S;cS:>^^-^Hs 


NOH     9^sEt 

(11.) 

so  that  a  migration  of  a  hydrogen  atom  from  the  side-chain  to  the 
a-<sarbon  atom  must  have  occurred  at  an  intermediate  stage  j  in  other 
words,  a  partial  conversion  of  pulegone  into  t«opulegone  seems  to 
have  taken,  place. 

The  constitution  of  the  product  was  determined  by  oxidising  the 
acid  with  permanganate,  when  it  was  found  to  be  converted  into 
formic,  acetic,  nitrous,  and  ^-methyladipic  acids  : 
NOH     CO,H 

CO,H 
CH3-C02H  +  CHjO,  +  HN02+  COgH^^^  .g^«>CH-CH8. 

Other  compounds  examined  in  respect  to  their  behaviour  with  nitrous 

^CHBr 
esters  and   sodium   ethoxide   were  a-bromocamphor,   OgH^^^^I^     , 

which  reacted  readily,  but  yielded  ordinary  tsonitrosocamphor,  and 
fenchone  which  was  unchanged,  although  a  variety  of  conditions  was 
imposed,  and  thus  further  support  is  offered  to  the  contention  of 
Semmler  {Ber.y  1906,  39,  2581)  that  fenchone  contains  the  grouping 

C^C-CO-C^C. 

Experimental. 


Action  of  Amyl    Nitrite    on    Menthone    in    Presence    qf  Sodium 

Eikoxide, 

In  the  first  experiments  on  this  reaction,  it  was  found  that  an  oily 
substance  only  ^was  obtained  if  the  product  was  isolated  merely  by 
dilution  and  extraction  with  solvents.  This  oily  material,  it  was 
noticed,  evolved  a  considerable  quantity  of  amyl  alcohol  when  treated 
with  alkalis  or  acids,  and  this  led  to  the  surmise  that  esters  were 
present,  so  that  the  following  process  was  adopted. 
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Menthone  was  added  to  an  ice-eold  solution  of  slightly  more  than 
one  atomic  proportion  of  sodium  in  absolute  alcohol^  and  subsequently 
a  molecular  proportion  of  amyl  nitrite  was  introduced  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  temperature  did  not  rise  more  than  one  or  two  degrees 
above  zero.  After  standing  in  the  cold  for  some  hours,  the  whole 
was  distilled  with  the  aid  of  a  current  of  steam  until  the  distillate 
was  odourless,  the  resulting  liquid  being  then  agitated  with  a  little 
animal  charcoal  and  filtered.  Hydrochloric  acid  was  next  added  to 
the  cooled  solution  until  no  further  precipitate  formed,  the  oily  sub- 
stance which  separated  being  allowed  to  solidify,  when  it  was  removed 
and  crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol.  In  this  way,  75  grams  were 
obtained  in  a  nearly  pure  state  from  85  grams  of  menthoiae  : 
0-3102  gave  06738  COg  and  0-2644  HgO,  C  =  593 ;  H  =  9-5. 
0-2153     „     15-45  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  746  mm.     N  =  71. 

CjoHigOjN  requires  C  =  59*7 ;  H  =  95  ;  N  =  70  per  cent. 
0*961  required  47*1  o.c.  li/lO  NaOH  for  neutralisation,  whence  the 
equiva]eni=>204  (calculated  »  201). 

As  the  properties  of  the  acid  agreed  closely  with  those  of  the 
ozime  of  /3{>dimethyloctan-€-onoic  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
amyl  nitrite  on  menthone  in  presence  of  add  as  catalyst,  some  of  that 
oxime  was  prepared  by  the  latter  process.  No  difference  between  the 
two  substances  could  be  detected,  and  their  melting  points  were 
unaltered  on  admixture.  The  following  new  derivatives  of  the  acid 
were  prepared. 

The  ^^nitrophenylhydrazone  formed  a  bright  yellow,  crystalline 
powder  melting  at  130°: 

0*1059  gave  119  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  16°  and  758  mm.     Na  13*1. 
CjgHgsOgNj  requires  N  =  13*l  per  cent. 

The  sermearbazone  was  obtained  in  small,  white  crystals : 

0-1208  gave  18*1  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  773  mm.     N=  17*8. 
CnHg^OjNg  requires  N  — 17*3  per  cent. 

These  compounds  were  formed  on  warming  the  oxime  with  aqueous 
solution,  />-nitropheDylhydrazine  acetate,  and  semicarbazide  acetate 
respectively,  the  hydroxylamine  being  eliminated  with  great  ease. 

Adum  qf  Amyl  NitrUe  an  Fulegans  in  Fresenoe  of  Sodium  Ethoadde, 

This  reaction  was  carried  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  case  of  menthone,  but,  as  the  esters  formed  appeared  to  be  more 
stable,  the  product,  some  hours  before  the  steam  distillation,  was  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  strong  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide.  The  material 
which  separated  on  acidifying  the  aqueous  residue  at  the  end  of  the 
steam  distillation  was  very  gummy,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
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purify  it  bj  dissolving  it  in  ether  and  extracting  the  acidic  matter 
from  this  by  shaking  it  with  sodium  carbonate  solution.  After 
dissolved  ether  was  removed  from  the  alkaline  liquid,  hydrochloric  acid 
precipitated  a  viscid  mass,  which  slowly  became  semicrystalline  after 
trituration  with  acetic  acid.  The  solid  portion  was  the  oxime  of  a  new 
acid,  which  we  propose  to  term  ^' iBopulegonie  cusid"  in  order  to  indi- 
cate its  near  relationship  to  Mopulegone.  It  was  finally  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  dilute  methyl  alcohol : 

0-2070  gave  0*4604  00,  and  0-1646  HjO.     0  -  60-7 ;  H  «  8-8. 

0-1538     „     9-9  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  738  mm.     N  =  7-2. 
OjoHi^OgN  requires  0  =  60-3  ;  H  «  8-6 ;  N  =  7*0  per  cent. 
0'4115  required  20-5  c.c.  iT/lO  NaOH  for  neutralisation,  whence  the 
equivalent «  201  (calculated  =«  199). 

The  compound  is  readily  soluble  in  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  chloroform,  ethyl  acetate,  or  carbon  disulphide,  but  dissolves 
only  sparingly  in  light  petroleum  or  hot  water.  It  melts  at  85°. 
When  heated  above  its  melting  point,  the  compound  decomposed, 
ammonia  and  an  unpleasant  smelling  vapour  being  evolved.  It  reduces 
a  hot  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  but  has  no  effect  on 
Fehling's  solution  unless  it  has  been  previously  heated  with  a  mineral 
acid,  when  the  product  reduces  this  solution  in  the  cold,  a  behaviour 
which  indicates  that  the  substance  is  the  oxime  of  a  ketonio  acid. 
The  compound  gave  no  crystallisable  compound  on  acetyl ation. 
Attempts  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the  pure  ketonic  acid  in  a  state 
suitable  for  analysis  were  unsuccessful.  When  it  was  warmed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  product  cooled,  and  extracted  with  ether,  an  oil 
was  removed  in  small  quantity  in  which  the  presence  of  a  ketonic  acid 
was  proved  by  warming  it  with  aqueous  semicarbazide  acetate.  The 
semioarhazoTie  separated  as  a  white  solid,  and,  after  repeated  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol,  melted  at  160°  : 

0-1060  gave  15-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  9°  and  757  mm.    N:=17'2. 
O^oHigOjN'NH-OO'NHj  requires  N  « 17*4  per  cent. 

Unlike  the  allied  oxime  of  ^£-dimethyloctan-e*onoic  acid,  the 
hydroximino-acid  from  pulegone  is  too  stable  to  yield  the  semicarb* 
azone  or  j9-nitrophenylhydrazone  when  merely  warmed  with  the 
acetates  of  the  corresponding  bases. 

j   .  Oxidation  of  the  Oxime  qf  vsoPuiUgonic  Acid. 

I  As  it  was  found  impracticable  to  isolate  pure  pulegonic  acid,  the 

I  experiment  of  oxidising  the  pure  oxime  itself  was  i:(ndertaken.   Twelve 

i  grams  of   that  compound    were  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sodium 

carbonate,  and  to  the  ice-eold  solution  was  added  very  gradually  a 

2  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  perman^natOt    The  oolou^  of  tti9 
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latter  at  first  disappeared  instantaneously,  and  the  addition  of  the 
oxidising  agent  was  continued  until  an  appreciable  interval  elapsed 
between  its  introduction  and  the  disappearance  of  the  pink  colour, 
which  was  the  case  when  about  1^  litres  had  been  used.  The  liquid 
was  then  freed  from  manganese  dioxide  in  the  usual  manner,  evaporated 
to  a  bulk  of  about  100  c.c,  mixed  with  -  carbamide,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam. 

(a).  VolaiiU  Acid  ProduUa, — ^The  odour  of  fatty  acids  being  percep- 
tible,  three-fourths  of  the  distillate  was  neutralised  with  normal  sodium 
hydroxide,  mixed  with  the  remaining  fourth,  and  the  whole  evaporated. 
The  residue  had  the  appearance  of  sodium  acetate,  and  gave  an  ester 
having  the  odour  of  ethyl  acetate  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol;  it  was  therefore  redissolved  in  water,  mixed  with  silver 
nitrate  solution,  and  the  silver  salt  which  separated  was  washed,  dried, 
and  analysed : 

0'3066  gave  0*1981  Ag,  whence  the  equivalent  of  the  volatile  acid 
was  60*1,  the  equivalent  of  acetioacid  being  62. 

The  solution  from  which  the  silver  salt  had  been  removed  blackened 
considerably  on  standing,  a  fact  indicating  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  formic  add. 

(5).  Non-wUUUe  ProduoU. — ^The  liquid  from  which  the  volatile  acids 
had  been  removed  was  acidified,  extracted  repeatedly  with  ether, 
which  was  afterwards  washed  with  a  little  water,  dried,  and 
evaporated,  the  residue  being  freed  from  alcohol  by  frequent  evapora« 
tions  with  water.  A  semi-solid  mass  was  finally  left  which  was  found 
to  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  sparingly  soluble  copper  salt,  and 
^e  whole  was  therefore  dissolved  in  water,  neutralised  with  ammonia, 
and  mixed  with  copper  acetate,  the  precipitated  copper  salt  being 
removed,  washed  with  water,  and  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
in  the  usual  way.  In  this  manner,  a  semicrystalline  material  was 
obtained  which  was  freed  from  adherent  oil  and  crystallised  repeatedly 
from  ethyl  chloride  and  light  petroleum  : 

0-1511  gave  0*2920  OO3  and  0*1047  HgO.     C  =  52-7 ;  H  =  7'7. 
CyHijO^  requires  0  «  52*5 ;  H  =  7*5  per  cent. 

0*1232  required  157  c.c.  ^/lO  NaOH  for  neutralisation,  whence  the 
equivalent » 78*4,  whilst  a  dibasic  acid,  C^H^g^i*  ^^'^  ^^® 
equivalent  80*0. 

The  substance  was  readily  soluble  in  most  of  the  organic  solvents 
with  the  exception  of  light  petroleum,  and  separated  in  slender  needles 
melting  at  84 — 85^.  It  did  not  yield  an  anhydride  when  heated  at 
200^,  and  had  all  the  characters  of  /9-methyladipic  acid. 

To  confirm  the  production  of  formic  acid  during  the  above  oxidation 
a  specimen  of  the  pure  osime  of  t^opulegonic  acid  ^as  boiled  with  dilute 
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sulphuric  acid  and  potaBsium  dichromate,  and  the  distillate,  which  had 
a  faint  odour  of  formaldehyde,  collected.  The  presence  of  form- 
aldehyde was  confirmed  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  phloroglucinol 
to  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  when  a  pink  colour  developed.  The 
remainder  of  the  distillate  was  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate, 
evaporated,  and  tested  for  formate  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  and 
with  mercuric  chloride,  and  in  both  cases  a  positive  result  was  obtained. 
No  appreciable  quantities  of  products  other  than  nitrous,  formic, 
acetic  and  /3-methyladipic  acids  could  be  detected  as  oxidation 
products. 


Action  of  Amyl  NitriU  on  a-Bromoeamphor  in  Freaence  of  Sodium 

Ethoxide. 

When  a-bromocamphor  was  subjected  to  treatment  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  case  of  menthone,  rapid  action  occurred,  and  potassium 
bromide  separated  in  considerable  quantities.  The  product  was  dis- 
tilled in  a  current  of  steam,  when  much  unchanged  bromocamphor 
passed  over,  and  the  residue,  which  was  yellow,  gave  a  solid  pre* 
cipitate  on  neutralisation.  This  was  collected  and  crystallised  from 
alcohol,  when  it  was  found  to  melt  at  152 — 164° ;  it  was  insoluble  in 
solutions  of  alkali  carbonates,  although  freely  soluble  in  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  was  therefore  not  a  carboxylio  acid.  It  contained 
nitrogen,  gave  camphorquinone  when  boiled  with  formaldehyde  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  had  all  the  other  characteristics  of  ordinary 
Monitrosocamphor. 

Eenchone  did  not  react  with  alkyl  nitrites  under  the  conditions 
adopted  in  any  of  the  experiments  above  described. 

Much  of  the  cost  of  the  investigation  was  defrayed  by  a  grant 
awarded  by  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
for  which  we  wish  to  express  our  indebtedness. 

Chemical  Dbpabtmekt, 

Goldsmiths'  Collbob, 

Nbw  Cboss,  S.E. 
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V. — The  Electrometric  Determination  of  the  Hydrolysis 

of  Salts. 

By  Hknbt  Gkokqb  Denham,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  1851  Exhibition  Scholar, 
University  of  New  Zealand* ' 

IfUroduction, 

NuxEROUs  methods  have  been  employed  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
hydrolysis  in  salt  solutions.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  those  depending  on  the  determination  of  the 
inversion  of  sucrose,  the  hydrolysis  of  methyl  acetate,  electrical 
conductivity,  lowering  of  freezing  point,  and  distribution  between 
two  solvents.  These  methods  have  been  employed  in  the  researches 
of  Ley  {Zeitmih.  physikal.  Chem.,  1899,  30,  193);  Bruner  {Zeitsch. 
phynkal.  Chem.,  1900,  32,  133) ;  Walker  and  Aston  (Trans.,  1895, 
67,  576);  Bredig  {ZeiUch.  physikal.  Chem.,  1894,  13,  289)  ;  Kahlen- 
berg,  Davis,  and  Fowler  {J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1899,  21,  1),  and 
Carrara  and  Yespignani  (Gazzetta,  1900,  30,  ii,  35. 

None  of  these  methods  is  really  satisfactory  for  the  measurement 
of  very  small  concentrations  of  hydrogen  ions,  and,  although  Bredig 
and  Fraenkel  {ZeUech.  EMOroehem.,  1905,  11,  525)  have  recently 
described  a  new  method  whereby  concentrations  of  hydrogen  ions 
down  to  iT/lOOO  can  be  accurately  determined,  nevertheless  the 
presence  of  neutral  salts  produces  a  disturbing  effect,  thus  rendering 
the  practical  applicability  of  the  method  rather  difficult. 

In  the  present  paper,  the  hydrogen  electrode  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  in 
aqueous  salt  solutions.  This  method  is  particularly  suitable  when 
we  are  dealing  with  very  small  concentrations,  and  it  therefore 
promised  to  be  very  useful  in  many  cases  when  the  methods  hitherto 
employed  become  difficult  of  application.  It  suffers,  however,  from 
the  disadvantage  that  it  cannot  be  employed  in  the  case  of  the  salts 
of  metals  less  "noble"  than  hydrogen,  nor  in  the  case  of  multivalent 
cations  (such  as  Fe"*)  which  are  reduced  by  hydrogen  to  cations  of 
smaller  electrovalency,  nor  is  the  method  admissible  in  the  case  of 
salts  with  -reducible  anions  as  NO3',  CIO3'.  During  the  course  of 
this  work,  papers  have  been  published  by  Bjerrum,  in  which  the  same 
method  has  been  employed  in  the  study  of  solutions  of  chromium 
chloride.     Eeferenoe  will  be  made  to  these  later. 
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ThB  Equilibrium  Equations  of  Progressive  Salt  Hydrclysis. 

In  dealing  with  the  salts  of  multivalent  cations,  the  hydrolysis  may 
occur  progressively  in  several  stages,  to  each  of  which  correspond 
definite  equilibria.  If  aluminium  chloride  is  taken  as  an  example,  the 
progressive  stages  of  the  hydrolysis  may  be  represented  by  the  three 
following  purely  stoichiometric  equations  : 

AlCls  +  HjO  =A1C18(0H)+  HCl (1) 

A1C13  +  2H20=A1C1(0H),  +  2HC1 (2) 

A1CJ3  +  3H20-A1(0H)3     +3HC1 (3) 

The  mechanism  of  equation  (1)  may  be  represented  by  the  two 
ionic  equilibria : 

(A1012)-  +  0H'::::A1C1j(0H)  .     ........     (la) 

H'  +  OH'i^^HgO (4) 

which  may  be  combined  in  the  simple  equilibrium  equation  : 

(AlCl2)*  +  H30:j:=:A101,(OH)  +  H- (16) 

Denoting  molar  concentrations  by  square  brackets,  we  have  from 
(la)  and  (4) : 

[AlCV].[OH>i6,[AlCl2(OH)] (5) 

[H-].[OH']-ir«, (6) 

and  therefore 

[A1C1,-]^|l[A1C1,(0H)][H-] (7). 

If  we  now  make  the  simplifying  assumptions  that  aluminium 
chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  completely  ionised  according  to 
the  equations : 

Alcij  zr  AlCV+Cl', 
HOI  —  H-  +  C1', 

itnd  if  V  denotes  the  molar  dilution  of  the  *' total"  aluminium 
chloride  (hydrolysed  and  non-hydrolysed),  and  x  the  fractional 
amount  hydrolysed,  it  follows  from  the  above  equations  and  assump- 
tions that 

LAICV]-!^*  [H-]  =  [A101,(0H)]=2, 
whence  from  (7)  we  have 

(r?^°Aif°^» ^®^- 

It   must  be  observed  that  x  denotes    the  fractional   amount  of 
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hydrolysis  aooordiog  to  the  first  stage  (equation  1),  and  that  the 
validity  of  the  equations,  [H*]  =  [ AlCl5(0H)]  = -,   depends   on    the 

usually  made  assumption  that  the  value  of  [H*]  is  very  considerably 
greater  than  the  value  corresponding  to  the  dissociation  of  pure  water. 

This  "  first-stage "  hydrolysis  is  due  to  the  formation  of  the 
relatively  undissociated  basic  salt,  A]0]3(0n),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  hydroxide  of  the  complex  cation  (AlCl,*). 

Let  us  now  imagine  a  state  of  affairs  wherein  the  hydrolysis  corre- 
sponds to  the  stoichiometric  equation  (2),  that  is  to  say,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  relatively  undissociated  basic  salt,  A1C1(0H)2. 

Regarding  the  latter  as  the  hydroxide  of  the  complex  cation  Aid**, 
we  might  suppose  that  the  second-stage  hydrolysis  would  correspond 
to  more  dOute  solutions,  wherein  the  dissociation  of  the  aluminium 
chloride  would  proceed  chiefly  or  largely  according  to  the  equation  : 

AICI3  rr  A1C1"  +  2C1". 

Assuming  that  the  dissociation  of  the  aluminium  chloride  according 
to  this  equation  is  complex,  and  denoting  by  x  the  fractional  amount 
of  hydrolysis  according  to  equation  (2),  we  obtain 

[AlCr]  =  l=*  [A1C1{0H)J  =  |,  [H]  =  ^. 

The  second-stage  hydrolysis  being  controlled  by  the  equilibrium : 

A1C1-+2(0H)' ::=  AlC3(0H)j (9) 

together  with  (6),  yields  the  equations : 

[A10i"][OH']2-*4j[AlCl(OH),]  and 

[AVT]  -  p.^ .  [A1C1(0H)J .  [H'p, 
whiohy  on  the  above  assumptions,  gives 

**       '^"^j .    .    (10)- 


The  third-sUg«  hydrolysis  oorreBponding  to  the  stoichiometrio 
eqoaticm  (3)  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way.  Assuming  complete 
dissociation  of  alominium  chloride  according  to  the  equation 

AlCl,  7Z  A1"*  +  3C1', 
and  a  hydrolysis  controlled  by  the  dissociation  equilibrium ; 

A1-+30H'  z^  Al(OH)j, 
we  have  [AT] .  [0H']« = *4A1(0H),] 

[Al"]-^,[Al(OH),].[H-p, 
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and  therefore,  since  [Al***]  =  -^^,  [ Al(OH)j]  =  ^,  and  [H  ]  =  — , 
^  ^--K, (11). 


For  a  chloride  of  a  bivalent  cation,  the  first-stage  hydrolysis  corre- 
sponds to  equation  (8),  and  the  second  stage  to  equation  (10). 

In  the  case  of  a  sulphate  of  a  tervalent  cation,  such  as  aluminium, 
the  stoichiometric  equations  representing  the  progressive  hydrolysis 
are : 

A1,(S0,)3  +  2H,0  =  Al2(SO,),(OH)2  +  H^SO,, 
Al2(SO,)3  +  iHjjO  =  Al2(S04)(OH)^  +  2H^S04, 
Al2(SO,)3  +  6  H2O  =  Alj,(OH)e  +  3H2SO4. 

Corresponding  to  the  first  of  these  equations,  we  have  the  dissociation 
equilibrium : 

M(S04r  +  2(>H' r:  Al2(S04)2(OH)2, 
which  leads  to 

[AI,(SO^"] .  [OH'P = ft6,[Al,(SO,)2(OH),]. 

Assuming  complete  dissociation  according  to  the  equations  : 

H2S04  =  2H'  +  SO/' 
Al2(SO,)3  =  Al2(SO,V  +  SO;', 

and  putting  a:  =  fractional  degree   of  hydrolysis,   we   obtain  as    the 
equation  for  the  first-stage  hydroljrsis : 

(i^xy'i^r^' ^^^^- 

It  might  be  possible  to  write  the  dissociation  equilibria,  also,  as 
follows : 

AI,(SO«)j  z^  2A1S0/  +  S0/ 
Also/  +  OH'  5=  A1(S0^)(0H), 

leading  thus  to  the  equations : 

[AISO/J .  [OH*]  =  ftj,[ AISO^OH] 

[AISO/]-^  [AISO^OH] .  [H-]. 

In  this  case,  [A1S0«']  =  ^^^~''\  [AISO^OH]  =  ?^,  [H-]=!^  and 

V  V  V 

thus  the  equation  corresponding  to  the  first-stage  hydrolysis  would  be 
*"         o5^=^i (13). 


{l-x)v     2*ft, 

On  this  view,  the  corresponding  stoichiometric  equation  would  be : 
Al,(SO<)j  +  2H,0  =  2A1(S0«)(0H)  +  H^SO^. 
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OOTreBponding  to  the  second-stage  hydrolysis,  we  get  by  similar 
reasoning  the  equation : 

(r:^"25^"^* ^^^^' 

where  k^  is  the  dissociation  constant  of  the  basic  salt, 

Al,(SO^(OH)^ 

dissociating  into  the  ions  Al^SO^*"*  and  40H'. 

In  the  case  of  the  third-stage  hydrolysis,  it  is  possible  [to  write  the 
stoichiometric  equation : 

^(804)3  +  GHgO  «  2A1(0H)8  +  3H2SO4. 

The  hydrolysis  in  this  case  may  be  supposed  to  be  controlled  by  the 
dissociation  equilibrium, 

[A1-I0H'P=*4^(0H)3]. 

Assuming  a  complete  dissociation  of '  Al2(S0 J^  'according  to  the 
equation : 

Alj(SOJs=2Ar-+3SO/, 

we  arriye  at  the  equation  : 

(T^  =  feL-^« ^^«>' 

where  x  is  the  fractional  degree  of  hydrolysis  according  to  the  above 
equation. 

In  the  case  of  a  sulphate  of  a  bivalent  cation,  there  is  only  one  stage 
of  hydrolysis  possible,  and  to  this  corresponds  a  cubic  equation  in  x  of 
the  same  form  as  equation  (10)  or  (12).  Similarly,  for  the  sulphate  of 
a  univalent  cation,  the  equation  of  hydrolytic  dissociation  is  the  same 

"  (8)- 

In  attempting  to  test  any  of  the  equations  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  three  points  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place, 
certain  simplifpng  assumptions  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  ionisation  of  the  salts  and  acids  involved. 
In  the  second  place,  the  stages  of  the  progressive  hydrolysis  considered 
may  not  be  sharply  marked  off,  with  the  result  that  a  superposition  of 
the  different  equilibria  may  occur.  Finally,  the  solubilities  of  the 
basic  salts  or  hydroxides  may  be  overstepped,  so  that  heterogeneous 
equilibria  are  produced.  Furthermore,  if,  as  very  often  happens,  the 
basic  salts  or  hydroxides  separate  in  the  form  of  colloidal  pseudo- 
solutions  or  suspensions,  it  may  be  expected  that  no  definite  equilibria 
will  be  obtained* 

The  second  and  third  of  these  difficulties  reside  in  the  nature  of  the 
phenomeiui  themselves,  and  cannot  be  surmounted.    The  first  difficulty 
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menUoned  may,  howeveri  be  obyiatod  to  a  certain  extent  by  intro- 
ducing suitable  corrections.  Thus  in  the  preceding  theory  the  total 
concentration  of  the  acid  that  must  be  produced  according  to  the 
stoichiometric  mass-relationship  has  been  identified  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  ion.  This  will,  however,  not  in  general  be  true, 
even  for  the  highly  dissociated  mineral  acids.  In  the  case  of  the 
chlorides  of  chromium  and  aluminium  dealt  with  below,  a  correction  has 
been  made  for  the  undissociated  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  assumption  that 
the  percentage  amount  of  undissociated  acid  would  be  the  same  as  in 
a  pure  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  same  total  concentration  of 
chlorine  ions.  In  the  case  of  the  sulphate  of  aluminium,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  apply  a  mmilar  correction,  owing  to  the  want  of 
sufficiently  secure  data  concerning  the  dissociation  of  the  ion  HSO/. 

Apparatfis  and  Meihod  of  Meaewementt 

The  hydrogen  electrode  employed  was  constructed  after  the  type 
described  by  Wilsmore  {^eitsch.  phydhal.  Chem.,  1900,  35,  296).  The 
other  half -element  consisted  of  a  normal  mercurous  chloride  electrode. 
The  hydrogen  and  mercurous  chloride  electrodes  were  connected  by  a 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  whidi  Abegg  and  Camming 
{Z&itsch.  EUlUrochem,^  1907,  13,  17)  have  recently  shown  to  annul  the 
liquid  potential  difference.  The  rest  of  the  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
i^lide-wire  bridge,  accumulator,  cadmium  cell,  and  Lippmann  electro- 
meter. The  temperature  at  which  the  experiments  were  carried  out 
was  25°,  constancy  of  temperature  being  secured  by  a  suitable  water*^ 
thermostat.  The  hydrogen  used  for  saturating  the  electrode  was 
prepared  from  electrolytic  zinc  and  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
passed  through  a  washbottle  containing  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate. 

The  solutions  were  always  prepared  from  conductivity  water 
(1  "2  X  10"®  to  2*5  X  10"*)  by  siphoning  the  required  quantity  on  to  a 
weighed  amount  of  the  salt.  The  solutions  were  kept  in  steamed- 
out  Jena  flasks,  and  whenever  they  were  kept  for  more  than  a  day 
they  were  protected  with  a  soda-lime  tube  to  guard  against  the  entry 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  potential  of  the  hydrogen  electrode  is  given  by  the  formula : 


'Tj    -    fl-Q  =• 


rlog«[H-]. 


where  tt^  «  the  potential  of  a  solution  of  concentration  [H*] ; 
itq  =»  potential  for  a  solution^  normal  in  respect  to  H'-ion,  and 
i^,  T,  F  have  their  usual  significations.  In  accordance  with  the 
agreement  of  the  Commission  on  Electarode  Potentials  of  the  German 
Bunsen  Society,  under  electrode  potential  is  here  understood  positive 
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poieiitiftl  of  the  electrode— positive  potential  of  solution.  If  we  take 
the  abeolute  potential  of  ^ae  normal  calomel  electrode  as  +  0*56  volt, 
WB  may  (Wilsmore,  loe.  oii.)  put  »o~  +  0'277  volt.  The  method  of 
ealenlatson  onployed  may,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  foe  briefly 
illustrated  by  two  examples  : 

(a)  Table  I,  p.  48. 

GeU  seuured,  H,  |  n/Z2Cja^^'Ji(Ufil  |  NH^NO,  |  Hg,Cls  electrode. 

Observed  S.Af.F.  =  0*4655  volt   (in  direction    indicated    by    the 
arrow).     Hence  potential  of  the  hydrogen  electrode  —  0*56 — 0*4655  ^ 

0-0945  volt,  and  therefore  ^og^[H']  -  00946— 0*277  - 
-0-1826.     AbT=  273  +  26  =  298,  we  have  ^  x  2-3026  ^  0059, 

and  therefore  log[H']  =  -   ^^,  whence  [H*]  =  0000807.   Since 

ccHnplete  hydrolysis  would  produce  a  value  of  [H*]  equal  to  1/32 
(assuming  complete  dissociation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid),  the  per- 
centage hydrolysis  is  given  by  the  equation  100a;  »  0*000807  x 
32  X  100,  whence  lOOx  »  2*58  (x  » fractional  hydrolysis). 

(6)  Table  (XU),  p.  67. 

Cell  measured,  H,  |  n/iAl^{SO^^  \  NH^NOg  |  Hg^Cl,  electrode. 

Obeerved  KM.F.  =0*4854  volt. 

Potential  of  Hg-electrode  =  0*66— 0*4354  =  01 246  volt. 
Hence  0*059  log[H']  =  0*1246—0*277  -  -  01524,  whence  [H*]  - 
0*00261, 

Since  the  solution  is  one-fourth  molecular  normal  with  respect  to 
aluminium  sulphate,  complete  hydrolysis  according  to  the  stoichio- 
metric equation : 

A1,(S0J8  +  2HjO  =  AJ2(SO,)j(OH)2  +  H^SO^, 
would  yield  a  one-fourth  molecular  normal  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 
If  one  assumes  complete  dissociation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
ions  H'  and  SO/',  the  molar  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ion 
would  be  0*6.  Hence  the  percentage  hydrolysis  according  to  the 
above  reaction  is  given  by  the  equation  : 

lOOx  =    ^:^    X    100  «  0*52. 
0-6 

Aniline  Hydrochloride. 

The  hydrolysis  of  this  salt  has  been  very  carefully  determined  by 
tlre^giZeiUeh.  phynked.  (7Am.,  1894,  13,  289)  and  by  Walker  and 
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Aston  (Trans.,  1895,  67,  576).  Bre4ig  used  the  condactivitj  method, 
and  found  2*61  per  cent,  hydrolysed  for  Vq2  ^^  ^^°*  ^&l^er  used  the 
inversion  method,  and  found  4*5  per  cent,  for  v^  at  60^.  A  re- 
determination of  the  hydrolysis  of  this  salt  appeared  to  be  a  useful 
test  of  the  method  employed  in  this  paper. 

The  salt  used  was  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  a  saturated 
solution  in  acetone,  the  solvent  being  removed  by  repeated  washing 
with  ether.  It  was  finally  dried  over  potassium  hydroxide  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  desiccator. 

In  the  table  below,  as  well  as  in  all  following  tables,  i;  denotes  the 
molecular  dilution,  E,M.F.  the  measured  electromotive  force  of  the 
cell  in  volts,  tt^  the  absolute  potential  of  the  hydrogen  electrode 
for  that  solution,  [H*]  is  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  in  gram- 
mols.  per  litre,  and  100a;  is  the  percentage  hydrolysis  calculated  for 
a  first-stage  hydrolysis,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 


Table  L 
Aniline  HydroMoride, 

V, 

16 
24 
32 

Cell,  H2  1  CgH^-NHjCl  |  NH.NOj  |  Hg^Clg  electrode. 

E.M.F,                 xj.       .          H-xlO^.             IOOjj. 
0-4667                0-1038                O'llSS                1-82 
0-4609                00991                0*0966                2-32 
0-4655                00945                0*0807                2-68 

Mean 

K^  X  10^ 
0*21 
0-28 
0-21 

0-216 

Under  K^  are  tabulated  the  values  of  the  constant  calculated  from 
equation  (8),  — =  Z,,  as  deduced  for  a  first-stage  hydrolysis  of  a 

salt  of  this  type.  The  hydrolysis  for  v^  amounts  to  2*58  per  cent.,  a 
value  agreeing  extremely  well  with  that  found  by  Bred ig  at  the  same 
temperature  and  dilution,  2'61  per  cent. 

Tfie  Apparent  Heat  of  Dissociation  of  *'  Aniliniwn  Hydrooeide** 

The  hydrolytic  constant  of  aniline  hydrochloride  is  calculated  from 

x^         K 

equation  (8),  — =  -^.     If  the  dissociation  of  a  normal  electrolyte 

(l-a;)t?     Afr 

is  measured  over  a  range  of  temperature  not  too  great,  it  is  generally 

found  to  be  practically  independent  of  the  temperature.     Therefore, 

knowing  K^  at  25°  and  the  variation  of  K^  with  the  temperature,  one 

should  be  able  to  calculate  x  for  any  other  temperature.     But  as  K^ 

at  60°  is  nine  times  as  great  as  at  25°,  it  follows  that  the  hydrolysis 

of  aniline  hydrochloride  for  v^  at  60°  would  be  7*5  per  cent.,  whilst 
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Walker  and  Aston  {loe.  eU,)  found  only  4*5  per  cent.  The  conclusion 
must  be  drawn  that  the  dissociation  constant  of  '*  anilininm  hydr- 
oxide "  is  not  independent  of  the  temperature.  An  application  of 
▼an't  Hoffs  equation, 

dt  q  ' 

should  therefore  give  information  regarding  q^  the  apparent  heat  of 
dissociation.     On  integrating  between  the  limits  2\,  T^^  we  get 


where  JT^*,  JTb'are  the  dissociation  constants  of  ''  aniiinium  hydroxide  " 
at  the  temperatures  V  and  T. 

If  -^  is  calculated  from  the  percentage  hydrolysis  obtained  by 

Walker  and  Aston  at  60°,  the  value   ^  =  0*707  x  10-*  results;  at 

jr 
25"^,  r^  =:^  0*216  X  10 'S  and  from  these  results  q  is  calculated  to  be 

Ah 

2860  calories ;  q  here  refers  to  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  dissociation 
of  ^'  aniiinium  hydroxide  "  pLu$  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  hydration  of 
the  anhydrous  aniline. 

Ammonium  Chloride. 

The  hydrolysis  of  this  salt  was  recently  measured  by  Veley  (Trans., 
1905,  87,  26).  The  method  he  used  was  to  boil  the  solution  for  an 
hour,  and  then  determine  the  loss  of  ammonia  by  titratiq|».  The  con- 
clusion was  drawn  that  the  hydrolysis  of  ammonium  chloride  must  be 
very  small  indeed. 

As  usual,  the  salt  was  freed  from  any  traces  of  acid  by  repeated 
recrystallisation  from  conductivity  water.  A  normal  solution  was 
first  used,  and  the  potential  registered  by  the  hydrogen  electrode 
amounted  to  -  0'0049  volt  after  thirty  minutes,  but  in  an  hour  it  had 
risen  to  0*0066  volt.  This  steady  increase  in  potential,  and  therefore 
in  hydrogen-ion  concentration,  pointed  to  the  loss  of  ammonia,  and 
this  was  conclusively  proved  by  passing  the  escaping  gas  into  a  solu- 
tion of  red  litmus.  It  very  quickly  turned  a  decided  blue.  In  order 
to  overcome  this  loss  of  ammonia,  three  washbottles  were  inserted 
bef(»«  the  hydrogen  electrode,  all  containing  a  solution  of  the  same 
strength  as  was  being  measured.  One  washbottle  was  outside  the 
thermostat,  and  two  within.  Thus  when  the  hydrogen  reached  the 
solution  containing  the  electrode,  it  was  already  in  equilibrium  with 
ammonia  at  that  temperature  and  concentration. 

One  other  difficulty  still  remained.    The  observed  potential  was 
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found  to  fall  to  a  minimum,  and  then  rise  a  little  to  a  fixed,  but  higher, 
value.  The  steady  fall  to  a  minimum  is  due  to  the  gradual  saturation 
of  the  electrode  with  hydrogen,  and  the  subsequent  rise  can  only  be 
due  either  to  the  electrode  having  been  supersaturated  or  to  an 
increase  in  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration.  The  first  possibility  may 
be  left  out  of  consideration,  for  in  no  other  salt  used  did  this  occur. 
The  increase  in  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  can  be  readily 
explained  as  being  due  to  the  adsorption  of  ammonia  by  the  electrode 
from  the  film  of  liquid  in  contact  with  it.  The  potential  registered 
would  be  that  of  the  surrounding  film,  and  would  consequently  be  too 
high.  The  hydrogen  and  ammonia  gases  are  occluded  by  the  platinum, 
the  former  probably  with  a  much  greater  velocity,  and  hence  the 
lowest  potential  registered  would,  on  this  assumption,  correspond 
very  nearly  to  the  true  potential.  Slight  evidence  in  support  of  this 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  hydrogen-ion  concentrations  calcu- 
lated from  the  higher  potentials  are  practically  the  same,  although 
the  concentration  of  the  solution  has  changed  from  i\r/2  to  i\r/32  ;  but 
the  hydrogen-ion  concentrations  calculated  from  the  lower  potentials 
show  difEerences  much  more  in  accord  with  the  behaviour  of  all 
known  hydrolysed  salts,  that  is,  with  increasing  concentration  of  the 
salt  there  is  an  increasing  hydrogen-ion  concentration,  but  a  decreasing 
percentage  hydrolysis.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to 
obtain  values  for  the  minimum  potential  when  it  changes  so  quickly,  a 
number  of  independent  experiments  were  carried  out,  and  the  mean 
minimum  potential  recorded. 


Cell,  Hj  1 

JS.M,F. 
0-5732 
0-5911 
0-5998 
0-6056 

Table  II. 
Ammonium  Cldoride, 

electrode. 

lOOx. 
0-00246 
0-00479 
0-0068 
0-0108 

2 
8 

16 
32 

1  NH^Cl  1  NH4NO3  f  HgjClj 

»i.               [H-]  X  10«. 
-0-0132                1-238 
-0-0311                0-604 
-0-0398                0*427 
-0-0466                0-340 

^ixl 
0-80 
0-29 
0-29 
0-86 

Mean O'Sl 

The  constant  K^  is  calculated  from  equation  (8), ^  =  K^t  for  a 

(1  -x) 

first-stage  hydrolysis  of  a  salt  with  univalent  anion.     The  experimental 

error  arising  from   the  adsorption  mentioned   has  prevented   more 

dilute  solutions  being  examined,  but  enough  has  been  done  to  show 

how  small  is  the  hydrolysis  of  this  salt. 
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The  mtio  for  the  hydroljtic  constants  of  aniline  hydrochloride  and 
Mnmoninm  chloride  is  seventy  thousand,  that  is,  aniline  is  seventy 
thoosand  times  as  weak  a  base  as  ammonium.  Bredig  {Zeitach.  physihal* 
Chem.i  1895, 13, 289)  has  found  the  dissociation-constant  of  ammonium 
hydroxide  to  be  0*0023,  and  Abegg  {Die  eUkt.  Dtssocieaian-theorie, 
Ahrens'  '' Yortr'age,"  8, 183)  givee  the  dissociation-constant  of  aniline 
as  4-9  X  10  ~^^.  The  ratio  of  the  constant  of  ammonia  to  that  of 
"anilinium  hydroxide"  is  50,000.  Since  the  hydrolytic  constant  of 
aniline  hydrochloride  agrees  so  well  with  that  found  by  Bredig,  we 
are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  hydrolytic  constant  of  ammonium 
chloride  is  tolerably  corrcSst. 

Moreover,  Noyee,  in  his  report,  "The  Electrical  Conductivity  of 
Aqueous  Solutions"  (p.  346),  has  calculated  the  per  cent,  hydrolysis  of 
ammonium  chloride  (t;=100)to  be  0*02  at  18^,  whilst  extrapolation 
from  the  above  values  (Table  II)  gives  0*018  for  this  dilution  at  25°. 

Chromium  Chloride. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  green  and  blue 
modifications  of  chromium  chloride.  Amongst  others,  the  work  of 
Godefroy  {Compt.  rend.y  1886,  100,  105) ;  Peligot  {Compt.  rend,,  1885, 
100,  105)  j  Recoura  (iinn.  Ghim.  Phys,,  1887,  [vi],  10,39);  Werner 
and  Gubser  {Ber,^  1901,  34,  1579),  and  Gubser  {Inaug.  Diss,,  Zurich, 
1900)  may  be  mentioned.  The  work  of  these  goes  to  show  that  the 
formula  of  both  varieties  is  OrCl^tGH^O,  but  in  the  green  chloride  two 
atoms  of  chlorine  cannot  be  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  as  they  form 
part  of  a  complex  cation.  Recently,  Bjerrum  {Zeitsch.  physikdl,  Chem., 
1907,  59,  336)  has  shown  that  the  blue  chloride,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  is  hydrolysed,  thus : 

CrClg  +  HgO  =  CrCl  j(OH)  +  HCl. 
The  hydrolytic  constant  of  the  green  salt  is  only  about  one    four- 
hundredth  that  of  the  blue.     The  method  used  by  him  to  measure 
the  hydrolysis  was  the  determination  of  the  potential  of  the  hydrogen 
electrode  and  conductivity  measurements. 

Hydrolysis  €f  the  Green^  Chloride, — This  chloride  was  prepared 
according  to  the  method  described  by  Eecoura  {he.  cit)  and  Werner 
and  Gnbeer  (/oc.  et^.). 

Bjerrum  has  very  carefully  examined  the  solution  of  the  green 
chloride,  using  an  apparatus  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  poten- 
tial within  two  minutes,  and  a  conductivity  measurement  in  even  less 
time.  He  has  found  that  the  hydrolysis  as  indicated  by  the  potential 
observed  is  at  first  much  less  than  for  the  blue  chloride,  but  that 
there  is  a  rapid  increase  of  hydrolysis  in  the  first  few  hours. 
ITiifortimately,  the  apparatus  used  in  the  present  work  was  unsuitable 

£  2 
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for  obtaining  readings  in  sudh  a  short  time,  for  it  required  at  least 
ten  minutes  to  obtain  a  constant  potential.  A  more  or  less  qualita- 
tive series  of  experiments  with  the  green  solution  has  therefore  been 
carried  out  in  order  to  check  Bjerrum's  results. 

A  solution  of  the  green  chloride  was  prepared  and  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  to  one  was  added  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid. ,  These  two  samples  were  allowed  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  tern  - 
perature.  In  sixteen  hours,  that  which  had  not  been  acidified  was 
bluish-green,  whilst  the  other  remained  green.  In  three  days,  the 
latter  was  still  unchanged,  but  the  unacidified  sample  Was  blue.  The 
addition  of  the  acid  had  evidently  retarded  the  formation  of  the  blue 
salt  from  the  green,  consequently  the  change  of  the  green  into  the 
blue  must  be  attended  by  the  increase  of  acid  concentration  through 
an  increase  of  hydrolysis. 

A  solution  of  concentration  t;^^  was  then  prepared^  and  readings 
were  taken  for  two  hours ;  t  denotes  the  time  in  minutes  since  the 
solution  was  made. 


Hj  I  CrClj  (gree 

Table  III. 

CeU, 

n)  1  NH.NOg  1  HgjClj, 

electrode. 

t;=64. 

t. 

E.M,F, 

»i- 

[H-]xl02. 

20 

0-4545 

0-1055 

0-124 

dO 

0-4526 

0-1074 

0-133 

120 

0-4458 

0-1142 

Table  IY. 
i;=16. 

0-174 

t 

E.M.F. 

»i- 

[H-]  X  lO''. 

20 

0-4856 

0-1245 

0-260 

85 

0-4268 

01332 

0-817 

45 

0-4220 

0-1880 

0-441 

76 

0-4180 

0-1420 

0-614 

105 

0-4180 

0-1420 

Table  Y. 
i;  =  32. 

0-514 

t. 

EM,F. 

X,. 

[H-]  X  W. 

15 

0-4559 

0-1041 

0-117 

32 

0-4471 

0-1129 

0-166 

55  0-4368  0-1232  0*247 

These  experiments  all  show  that  there  is  a  rapid  rise  in  the  hydrogen- 
ion  concentration,  and,  as  the  hydrolytic  constant  found  by  Bjerrum 
and  by  me  for  the   blue  chloride   is  very  much   larger    than    the 
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appirozimate  constant  found  by  him  for  the  green  chloride,  he  is  quite 
justified  in  his  conclusion  that  the  rapid  increase  in  hydrolysis  is  due 
to  a  progressiYe  conversion  of  the  green  chloride  into  the  blue, 

Chrvmxwn  Chloride  (blue). 

The  salt  was  prepared  as  described  by  Higley  (/.  Amer,  Chem.  Soe., 
1904,  26,  613). 

Table  VL 


Cell,H,    [ 

CrCla    1    NH.NOg'l 

HgsCIs  electrode. 

Total 

V, 

KM.F. 

»i. 

[H*]xl03.       [H-]xlO«. 

lOOar. 

4 

0-4284 

0-1866 

0-417 

0-610 

2  02 

8 

0-4882 

0-1278 

0-296 

0-351 

2-81 

16 

0-4382 

0-1218 

0-234 

0-269 

4-30 

32 

0-4455 

01145 

0-176 

0197 

6-30 

64 

0-4523 

0-1077 

0  185 

0-148 

9-47 

In  Table  VI,  "  total  [H*] "  refers  to  the  concentration  of  the 
hydrogen  ion  after  a  correction  has  been  made  for  the  undissociated 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  already  explained.  Figure  1  shows  x  plotted 
as  a  function  of  v. 


Table  VIL 

• 

V. 

lOOaj. 

K^xW. 

K^xiO''. 

4 

2-02 

0-10 

0-65 

8 

2-81 

0-10 

0-43 

16 

4-30 

0-12 

0-40 

82 

6-30 

0  13 

0-31 

64 

9-47 

015 

0-27 

Mean 012 

Here    K^   refers    to    the    constant    calculated    for    a    first-stage 

x^ 
hydrolysis  from  equation  (8),  ^- ^  =  K^ ;   and  jSTj  has  been  calcu- 

lated  for  a  second-stage  reaction  according  to  equation  (10), 


{I'xy 

X  here  being,  also,  calculated  for  a  second-stage  reaction,  that  is, 
half  the  values  tabulated  above.  Although  K^  varies  somewhat,  its 
variation  is  much  less  than  that  of  JTj.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  the 
main  reaction  must  be  represented  by  the  ionic  equation  : 

CrClj-  +  HjO  :^  CrClj(OH)  +  H', 

but  probably  the  basic  salt,  Gr01(0H)2,  is  also  produced  in  the  dilute 
solutions  as  in  the  equation  : 

iOra'*  +2H,0  :;::::  OrCl(OH)2-|-  2H-, 
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At  any  rate,  Bjemim  (loc.  cit.)  has  also  noticed  the  rise  in  the  oonstanb 
in  the  dilute  solutions.  The  percentages  o!  hydzoljsis  given  in 
Table  YI  are  slightly  larger  than  Bjermm  found,  for  his  constant 
amounts  to  0*98  x  10'^,  as  compared  with  1*2  x  10-^,  but  considering 
the  great  influence  a  slight  error  in  the  £.M.F.  exerts,  the  agreement 
must  be  considered  quite  satisfactory. 

Fig.  1. 
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256 


Alumimum  Chlgride, 

This  salt  was  prepared  from  a  specimen  obtained  from  Merck  by 
precipitating  it  from  a  saturated  solution  with  hydrogen  chloride. 
The  salt  was  left  for  a  month  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  potassium 
hydroxide  to  remove  any  traces  of  adhering  acid. 

Preliminary  experiments  with  zinc  sulphate,  which  will  be  described 
later,  had  already  shown  that  a  solution  of  this  salt  does  not  give  the 
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Bame  hydrogen-ion  potential  from  day  to  day,  but  that  an  extra* 
ordinary  change  in  the  hydrogen«ion  concentration  of  the  solution 
occurs.  Thus  it  was  important  to  determine  whether  the  solution 
of  each  salt  examined  gave  a  constant  potential  over  a  considerable 
number  of  days,  proving  that  the  solution  was  in  a  state  of  equili- 
brium. This  wa6  done  in  a  "  time ''  experiment,  wherein  a  quantity 
of  a  solution  was  siphoned  from  the  main  stock  into  the  apparatus 
every  day,  and  its  potential  ascertained  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
days  to  show  that  equilibrium  had  set  in.  It  was  not  necessary  to  do 
this  in  the  case  of  the  chromium  salts,  because  it  is  known  from  the 
work  of  Kichard  and  Bonnet  (loe.  cit,)  and  Bjerrum  that  the  solutions 
slowly  change  their  hydrogen-ion  concentrations  until  equilibrium  is 
reached  ;  nor  were  "  time  "  experiments  carried  out  with  aniline  hydro- 
chloride or  ammonium  chloride,  for  here  there  is  no  possibility  of  solid 
bade  salts  or  hydrates  complicating  the  ionic  reactions. 

The  ''time''  experiment  for  aluminium  chloride  showed  that  within 
twenty-four  hours  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

Table  VIII. 


Cell,  H,    I    AIOI3    I    NH^NOj    |    HgaCl^  electrode. 


Day.  JS.M,F. 

April  26 0-4485 

„     26 0-4537 

„     27 0-4607 


Day.  E.M,F. 

April  27 0-4607 

„     29 0-4605 

„     29 0-4606 


All  solutions  in  the  following  experiments  were  therefore  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  thermostat  for  twenty-four  hours  before  measure- 
ments were  made. 

Tablb  IX. 
Aluminium  Chloride, 


CeU,  H,  1  AICI3  1  NH4NO3  1  HgjOlg 

electrode. 

Total 

«. 

E.M.F.                xi. 

[H-]xlO^ 

[H-J  X  102. 

100a;. 

16 

0-4492                0-1108 

01520 

0-1750 

2-8 

32 

0-4567                01083 

0-1140 

0-1270 

4-06 

64 

0-4655                0-0945 

0-0807 

0  0885 

5-66 

100 

0-4720                0-0880 

0  0626 

0-0679 

6-79 

128 

0-4741                0-0859 

00577 

0-0620 

7-93 

Figure  1  shows  x  plotted  as  a  f  auction  of  v. 
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Table  X. 

V. 

lOOar. 

JTi  X  10*. 

16 

32 

64 

100 

128 

2-80 
4-06 
5-66 
6-79 
7-98 

0-50 
0-63 
0-68 
0-49 
0-68 

Mean 

0-51 

Ki  is  calculated  from  equation  (8)  for  a  first-stage  hydrolysis, 
7^^ — T-  ss  iTj ;  the  value  obtained  clearly  shows  that  the  hydrolysis 

proceeds  according  to  the  ionic  equation  : 

AlCV  +  HjO  r:  AlCl2(0H)  +  H-. 
A  comparison  of  the  percentage  hydrolysis  of  chromium  and 
aluminium  chlorides  at  similar  dilutions  shows  that  the  chromium 
chloride  is,  on  the  average,  hydrolysed  1*6  times  as  much  as  the 
aluminium  chloride.  From  these  experiments,  it  would  appear  that 
chromium  is  about  1  '6  times  as  weak  a  base  as  aiuminium. 


Compw*i8<m  o/Eesultafar  Aluminnim  C Monde. 

Kahlenberg,  Davis  and  Fowler  (loe,  cii.)  have  found  2*2  per  cent, 
hydrolysed  in  a  sixth-molecular  normal  solution  at  55*5^.  Ley  (loe, 
cii.),  working  at  99*7°,  where  the  hydrolysis  is  much  greater,  obtained 
the  following  results. 

Table  XI. 

V.  100a;.  K^xW. 

82  8  04                              2*2 

64  13-20                               8  1 

128  19-70                               8-8 

256  28*20                               4*8 

512  41*40                              6*7 

Here  x  and  K^  refer  to  a  first-stage  hydrolysis,  the  latter  being 
calculated  from  equation  (8),  jy^ — >r*-^i« 

His  results  at  99*7°  are  roughly  about  twice  those  observed  by  the 
author  at  a  lower  temperature. 

JiCy  has  made  one  determination  of  the  hydrolysis  of  aluminium 
chloride  by  conductivity  methods  at  25°.  He  found  13*5  per  cent, 
hydrolysed  at  «|Q24' 

Bruner  (loc,  cU.)  worked  at  40°  and  found  at  v^  3*3  per  cent.,  at  v^ 
2*9  per  cent.,  and  at  1733 ,2*9  per  cent,  hydrolysed.     He  is  the  only 
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worker  who  has  not  found  increaBing  hydrolysis  of  this  salt  on 
dilution. 

Beoently,  Bjerrom  (toe.  eit.,  p.  349)  carried  out  a  series  of  experi- 
ments  on  the  hydrolysis  of  aluminium  chloride  at  25^,  using  con- 
ductivity  measurements.  He  says  **  Ley  hat  f riiher  die  Hydrolyse  des 
Aluminiumchlorids  in  3/1024-molarer  Losung  zu  4*5  pro  cent, 
(alle  Salzsaure  frei  <«  100  pro  cent.)  berechnet.  Dieses  entspricht 
13-5  pro  cent.  Hydrolyse  nach  der  Gleichung  AIOI3  +  H^O  = 
A1C1,0H  +  HG1.  Ich  finde  16*6  pro  cent."  Two  misstatements 
occur  here.  Ley  worked  throughout  (loe.  eU.)  with  molecular  solu- 
tions, and  it  was  in  a  solution  l/i02i'molecular  normal  that  he 
obtained  13*5  per  cent,  hydrolysis;  secondly,  the  solution  in  which 
Bjerrum  records  16  6  per  cent,  hydrolysis  is,  according  to  his  own 
table,  one  containing  0*000326  of  a  gram-molecule,  that  is,  v  »  3069. 
These  misstatements  both  appear  to  be  due  to  confusion  between 
molecular  normality  and  equivalent  normality.  Further  comparison 
of  Bjermm's  results  must  be  left  over  until  the  errors  mentioned 
have  been  corrected. 

Aluminium  Sulphate. 

The  salt  was  obtained  from  Merck,  and  was  freed  from  any  traces 
of  acid  by  precipitating  it  from  a  saturated  solution  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  aluminium  chloride,  there  was  a  slight 
change  of  hydrolysis  in  the  ''  time  "  experiment  during  the  first  day, 
but  after  that  time  the  potential  registered  remained  quite  constant 
for  the  next  three  days.  In  the  following  experiments,  the  solutions 
were  kept  twenty-four  hours  in  the  thermostat  before  measurements 
were  made. 

Tablb  XII. 
Aluminium  Sulphate. 


Cell,  Hj  j  A1,(S0^  I  NH^NOg  [  HgjCl,  electrode. 

•.  EM.F.  Ti.  [H-]x40«.  lOOaj.  K^xW.  JTxlO*. 

4  0-4864  0-1246  0-261  0*522  0*88  0-68 

8  0-4489  0-1161  0-187  0-748  066  071 

16  0-4605  0-1095  0145'  1-160  062  0-86 

82  0-4641  0*1059  0-126  2-016  0*82  I'SO 

64  0-4686  0*1016  0*106  8*492  0*98  1*86 

266  0-4672  0-0928  0*076  9*600  1-48  4  00 

Figure  (1)  shows  the  variation  of  x  with  v.  In  the  above  table,  iT^ 
is  calculated  from  equation  (12),  /, — -v—  =  iCj,  for  a  first-stage  hydro- 
lysis  of  a  salt  of  this  type.    The  rise  in  the  value  of  K^  from  Vjm 
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points  to  the  probability  that  with  increasing  dilation  the  second- 
stage  hydrolysis  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  The  reaotion 
from  9^  to  Vq^  is  represented  by  the  stoichiometric  equation : 

A1,(S0,)8  +  2H,0  «  Al2(SO,),(OH)3  +  H^SO,, 
and  by  the  ionic  equation  : 

A1,(S04)8**  +  2H2O  zn  Alj(S0J,(0H)2  +  2H-, 
but  in  more  dilute  solutions  we  have  also  : 

Alj,(S0j8  +  4HjO  =  A1,(S0,)(0H)4  +  2H5SO4 

Al2(S04)""  +  4H2O  zr  A1,(S04)(0H)^  +  4H'. 
The  constant  JT  in  the  abore  table  has  been  calculated  from  equation 

(^^)»  /I  _  \  ■  This  equation  has  been  deduced  on  the  assumption 
that  the  reaction  is  represented  by  the  stoichiometric  equation : 

^1^(804)3  +  ^HjO  -  2A1(S04)(0H)  +  HjSO^, 
and  the  ionic  equation  : 

Also/  +  OH'  r:  A1(S04)(0H). 

The  constant  K  shows  considerably  more  variation  than  does  K^, 
although  in  the  concentrated  solutions  E  is  as  constant  as  can  be 
expected  for  such  concentrations. 

Comparison  of  Remdia  for  Aluminium  Sulphate. 

Bruner  {loc,  eit,)  at  40®  found  1*3  per  cent,  hydrolysed  at  r^j,  1'4  per 
cent,  at  v^,  and  1*7  per  cent,  at  v^q. 

Ley  {loc.  ciC.)  at  99*7®  found  8*9  per  cent,  at  v^^,  and  5*4  per  cent, 
at  Vijg. 

Kahlenberg,  Davis  and  Fowler  {loc.  cit.)  at  55*5®  found  a  hydrolysis 
of  1*56  per  cent,  for  tj^. 

Finally,  Carrara  and  Yespignajii  {loc,  eit,)  measured  the  hydrolysis 
of  this  salt  at  25®  by  the  inversion  of  methyl  acetate.  The  basis  of 
this  method  is  to  compare  the  constant  of  the  reaction  for  a  salt  with 
that  obtained  for  a  dilute  solution  of  an  acid  where  the  dissociation  is 
complete,  that  is,  where  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  can  be 
identified  with  the  total-acid  concentration.  Now  these  workers  have 
compared  their  constant  for  aluminium  sulphate  with  that  of  sulphuric 
acid,  both  fifth-molecular  normal,  and  thus  obtained  a  percentage 
hydrolysis  of  2 '6.  It  is  obviously  incorrect  to  identify  the  hydrogen- 
ion  concentration  of  a  fifth-molar  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  with  that 
of  the  total  acid,  and  any  such  assumption  must  cause  a  very  large 
error  in  the  calculation*  If  the  percentage  hydrolysis  is  calculated 
from  the  constant  of  aluminium  sulphate  and  that  obtained  by 
them  for  hydrochloric  acid  {v^\  according  to  the  equation,  percent- 
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lOOib  W2 
age  »         '      ,  the  result  is  0*81.   Bat  a  fifth-molar  solution  of  hydrogen 

KaVa 

chloride  is  only  dissociated  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent.,  and  on  cor- 
recting for  this  the  percentage  is  found  to  be  0*65.  This  agrees 
extremely  well  with  the  value  0*62  given  in  Table  XII  for  v^. 


ThaUoua  SulphaU. 

The  salt  was  supplied  by  Kahlbaum,  and  was  not  further  purified. 
The  solutions  were  all  acid  towards  litmus,  and  owing  to  the  sparing 
solubility  of  the  sulphate  only  a  few  solutions  were  examined. 
Although  the  solution  Vig'^was  observed  for  several  days,  no  change 
in  the  amount  of  hydrolysis  was  detected.  Apparently  the  hydrolytic 
equilibriom  is  established  immediately  on  preparing  the  solution. 

Tablx  XIIL 


CeU,  H,  I  T1^4  I  NH^NOg  |  Hg,Clj  electrode. 

V.  KM.F.  »i.  [H']xl02.  IOOjc.  K^y:W, 

16  0-4137  0-1468                0-609  4*87                0-15 

32  0-4213  0-1887               0448  7  16               0  17 

64  0-4309  0-1291                O'Sll  9  95               0  17 

Mean 0-16 

The  constant  K^  is  calculated  from  equation  (8),  — ^ — ,  for  a 

(l-aj)t; 

first-stage  hydrolysis  of  a  salt  with  univalent  cation;  the  value  of 

JTj  is  practically  constant,  and  this  shows  that  the  hydrolysis  must 

proceed  according  to  the  ionic  equation : 

Tl'  +  0H'5::rTl(0H). 


FieM  SidphaU. 

The  salt  was  prepared  from  a  specimen  of  Kahlbaum's  by  careful 
recrystallisation.  The  ^'  time "  experiment  again  showed  a  variation 
in  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration,  although  much  less  than  observed 
in  tta  sfthe  of  xincy  laagfiesium,  thorium,  and  cerium. 
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Table  XIV. 
NicM  SulphaU;  v^Z2. 

Cell,  H,  I  NiSO^  I  NH4NO3  TngjClg  electrode. 

Days.  JS.M.F.                        t^.  [H*]x10». 

0  0-5081  0-0669  0*186 

1  0*4966  0  0634  0*230 
8  0*4962  0*0638  0*244 

4  0*6023  0*0577  0*192 

5  0*6008  0*0697  0-207 

6  0-4998  0*0602  0*211 

The  first  colamn  denotes  the  age  of  the  solution  in  days. 

In  the  following  series  of  experiments,  in  order  to  make  the  results 
comparable,  the  potentials  were  measured  ten  minutes  after  the  solu- 
tions were  made;  but  as  the  "time"  experiment  shows  a  slight 
variation  in  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration,  one  cannot  expect  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  constant. 


Table  XV. 

ectrode. 

Cell,  Hj  1  NiSO^ 

1  NH.NOg  1  HgjCl,  el 

^ 

V.          KM,F.              iTi. 

[H-]xlO*.       lOOr. 

JSTi  X  10^2. 

iTxlO^. 

4            0*5302            0*0298 

0-647            0*018 

0-14 

0*42 

8            0*5362           0*0238 

0*512            0-020 

0*13 

0*52 

16            0*5400            0*0200 

0*440            0-035 

0*17 

0*77 

32            0*6518            0*0082 

0*278            0  044 

0-09 

0-62 

64            0*5637         -00037 

0*175            0*056 

004 

0*49 

Mean 

Oil 

\  has  been  calculated  from  equation  (12), 

.1.  =  ^P 

for  a  first- 

stage  hydrolysis  of  a  salt  of  this  type  ]  K  is  the  constant  calculated 
from  equation  (13),  j- r~  =  K. 

( 1  —  7i)V 

The  first  constant  K^  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  show  that  the 
hydrolysis  proceeds  according  to  the  ionic  equation : 
Ni"  +  20H'  -^  Ni(OH)j. 

The  constant  K  is  again  satisfactory,  although  the  equation  from 
which  it  is  calculated  lacks  the  possible  theoretical  foundation  that  it 
has  in  the  case  of  aluminium  and  chromium  sulphates. 

Kahlenburg,  Davis  and  Fowler  {}oc,  ei^.)  have  measured  the 
hydrolysis  of  nickel  sulphate  (vj  at  55'5°,  and  found  0*045  per  cent, 
hydrolysed.  l?his  compares  well  with  that  quoted  in  the  above  table 
for  the  same  dilution,  namely,  0*013  per  cent,  at  25°* 
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CiA>alt  Sulphate. 

This  salt  was  prepared  from  a  Bpecimen  of  cobalt  carbonate  (free 
from  nickel)  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  so  formed 
was  three  times  precipitated  from  a  strong  solution  by  the  addition  of 
aloohoL  Finally,  the  sulphate  was  recrjstallised  from  water.  The 
"  time  "  experiment  was  followed  for  five  days,  but  the  hydrogen-ion 
concentration  showed  very  little  change  from  the  value  first  obtained. 

Table  XVI. 


CeU,  Hg  I  O0SO4  I  NH^NOs  |  HgaCl^  electrode. 

V.  B,M.F.              iTp  [H*]xm  lOOx.  JTiXlO".  ATxlO*. 

2  0-5487            0-0113            0*818  00081  076  048 

4  0-5590            00010             0*210  00042  046  044 

8  0-5675  -0-0075            0163  0*0065  0*48  0*58 

16  0*5762..  -0*0162            0*107  0*0086  0*24  0*45 

32  0-5798    ^  -0-0198            0-098  00149  0*82  0*69 

Mean 0*44 

In  table  XVI,  K^  is  calculated  from  equation  (12), -^  =  JT^ 

(1 — Xpr 

Ictt  a  first-stage  hydrolysis  of  such  a  salt.     The  value  of  JTj  is  much 
too  high  in  the  strongest  solution^  but  for  the  others  it  is  sufElciently 
satisfactory  to  show  that  the  ionic  reaction  is : 
Co-  +  20H'  —  Co(OH)2. 

Here,  also,   JT,  calculated  from  the  equation   (13),   — r-  »  JT, 

(1— a:)t? 

gives  a  much  better  constant,  and  yet  this  equation  again  appears  to 
lack  a  theoretical  basis. 

NuM  Chiaride. 

Hie  salt  was  purified  by  careful  recrystallisation.  A  solution  of 
medium  strength  was  measured  for  four  days,  and  a  decided  increase 
of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  took  place  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  rising  from  0*00014  to  0*00018.  No  change  beyond  the 
limits  of  error  occurred  on  the  three  succeeding  days.  In  the  follow- 
ing experiments,  all  solutions  were  therefore  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  thermostat  for  twenty-four  hours  before  being  measured. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  hydrolytic  constant,  a  concentrated  solution 
was  prepared  and  its  strength  determined  by  analysis ;  other  solutions 
wwe  prepared  from  this  by  dilution. 
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Table  XVIL 


CeU,  Hj  I  NiClg  |  NH4NO3  |  Hg^Clj  electrode. 

V,  £.M,F.                 »i.  [H*]xlO».  lOOr.  K^xlQ^. 

4-4  0-4927  00683                0290  0127                086 

8-8  0-6032  0-0568                0-184  0-16                 0*29 

17-6  0-5109  00481                0-182  0-28                 027 

35-2  0-5229  0-0871                0-086  0-80                 0*30 

Mean 0-30 

The  values  under  K^  are  calculated  from  equation   (8),  -r. r- 

^       (1  -«)»» 

for  a  first-stage  hydrolysis  of  a  salt  with  a  univalent  anion.     The 

satisfactory  nature  of  the  constant  shows  that  the  reaction  is  correctly 

represented  by  the  ionic  equation  : 

NiCr  +  OH'  :^  NiOl(OH). 

Zinc  StUphaie, 

The  salt  was  purified  by  recrystallising  it  three  times  from  con« 
ductivity  water;  an  analysis  gave  S0^» 33-43  and  33*41,  whilst 
theory  requires  SO^^  33-40  per  cent. 

The  <Hime"  experiment  for  this  salt  was,  as  usual,  carried  out 
with  every  precaution  against  chance  impurities ;  but,  although  various 
solutions  were  measured  daily  for  four  weeks^  yet  no  sign  appeared  of 
an  equilibrium  having  been  reached,  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration 
varying  irregularly  from  day  to  day. 

A  solution  of  zinc  chloride  showed  an  exactly  similar  phenomenon. 

Owing  to  the  similarity  between  sine  and  magnesium  sulphates,  it 
was  expected  that  a  similar  variation  in  the  hydrogen-ion  concentra* 
tion,  that  is,  in  the  hydrolysis,  would  be  met  with.  The  variation 
was  again  observed,  but  not  to  so  marked  an  extent  as  in  zinc 
sulphate.  The  percentage  calculated  for  magnesium  sulphate  of  con- 
centration Vgg  from  the  mean  hydrogen-ion  concentration  is  0*0023, 
agreeing  well  with  that  found  by  Carrara  and  Yespignani  They 
used  a  fifth-molecular  normal  solution,  and  found  0  0047  per  cent  at 
the  same  temperature. 

Thorium  sulphate  (i;a64)  has  also  been  examined.  The  ''time" 
experiment  again  showed  that  the  hydrolysis  is  by  no  meax\s  a 
constant  quantity.  The  variations  were  not  large,  but  yet  quite 
measurable.    The  mean  percentage  for  v^^  is  46. 

Solutions  of  cerium  chloride  showed  undoubted  variations  in  the 
hydrolysis  from  day  to  day.  The  mean  percentage  for  v^  is  0*14, 
whilst  Ley  found  0*5  for  the  same  dilution  at  99*7^. 
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finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  cobalt  chloride  shows  considerable 
variation  in  solution;  the  mean  percentage  for  v^  is  0'17,  and  for 
»i5  Oil. 

The  moet  probable  explanation  of  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  these 
salts  lies  in  the  theory  that  the  hydrolysis  leads  to  a  heterogeneous 
system,  and  that  basic  salts  and  hydrates  are  present  in  colloidal 
suspension. 

Summary. 

1.  The  preceding  experiments  have  proved  that  the  hydrogen 
electrode  can  be  used  to  determine  the  hydrolysis  of  salt  solutions 
even  when  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  is  as  low  as  0*3  x  10 ~^  (see 
ammcmium  chloride). 

2.  The  hydrolytic  constant  of  ammonium  chloride  proves  ammonia 
to  be  about  70,000  times  as  strong  a  base  as  aniline. 

3.  The  salts  of  chromium  are  hydrolysed  about  1*6  times  as  much 
as  the  salts  of  aluminium,  and  chromium  may  therefore  be  considered 
about  1*6  times  as  weak  a  base  as  aluminium. 

4.  Nickel  salts  are  more  strongly  hydrolysed  than  those  of  cobalt, 
and  in  this  connexion  it  is  significant  that  the  electropotential  of 
cobalt  is  higher  than  that  of  nickel  (Wilsmore,  loc,  cit,). 

5.  The  salts  of  zinci  magnesium,  cerium,  thorium,  cobalt,  and,  to  a 
slight  degree,  nickel  show  peculiar  behaviour  in  so  far  as  their 
solutions  present  a  variable  degree  of  hydrolysis  from  day  to  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Professor  F.  G.  Donnan  for  his  ever-ready  assistance  and  kindly 
encouragement  during  the  course  of  these  experiments. 

The  Musfbatt  Labobatory  of 

Physical  and  Elbctbo-Chemibtby, 
Univbbsity  of  Liverpool. 


VL — Attempted  Synthesis  of      i       ^Dinaphthacridines  : 

CondeTiscUion  of  Methylene  Bichloride  and  1-Suh- 
stituted-2-naphthylamines. 

By  Alfrsd  Ssnieb  and  Fs&ot  Coblett  Austin. 

Two  of  the  six  theoretically  possible  dinaphthacridines  (Senior  and 
Austin,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1387)  are  still  unknown,  and  our  attempts 
to  syntheaise  derivatives  of  one  of  these  by  using  )3-naphthylamines 
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in  which  the  neighbouring  a-position  is  substituted  have  led  only  to 

the  formation  of  dinaphthacridines  of  the      \^    type.     But,  al- 

though  we  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  desired  compounds, 
the  results  in  themselves  possess  sufficient  interest  to  be  recorded. 

In  view  of  the  experiments  described  in  a  former  paper  on  halogen 
addition  compounds  (Senior  and  Austin,  Trans.,  1904,  85,  1196)  and 
of  recent  work  by  A.  E.  Dunstan  and  Hilditch  (Trans.,  1907,  91, 
1659)  on  the  substitution  of  halogens  in  acridines  by  working  with 

hot  solutions,  the  bromo-substitution  deriyative  of  '^  •  ^  -dinaphth- 

acridine  described  is  worthy  of  note.  It  undoubtedly  contains  the 
halogen  in  the  meso-carbon  position,  for  the  linking  of  the  naph- 
thylene  groups  by  means  of  the  meso-carbon  must  take  place  at  the 
position  previously  occupied  by  the  bromine.  Further,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  this  synthesis  effectually  removes  any  doubt  that 
remained  as  to  the  constitution  of  Beed's  dinaphthacridine,  the  proof 
of  whibh  untiinow  was  incomplete,  since  it  depended  in  part  on  the 
assumption  of  Strohbach  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  4146)  that  the  a-position  in 
/3-naphthyiamine  is  more  readily  substituted  than  the  other 
/3-position  : 


Br 


Ir"^ 


Taking  into  consideration  the  general  fact  that  a  linear  arrange- 
ment of  the  rings  in  the  synthesis  of ^  cyclic  compounds  is  only  ob- 
tained with  difficulty  (Senior  and  Austin,  loe.  ct<.),  it  was  expected 

that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prepare  the       i  _/^  base,  for  this  con- 

p-Gap 

tains  a  linear  arrangement  of  rings  on  either  side  of  the  acridine 

nucleus,     the    only    known    dinaphthacridine    containing   a  linear 

arrangement,    and    that    only    on    one     side,     being     Strohbach's 

A-Jo  isomeride.  Again,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  j8-naphthyl- 
a-UJcLp 

amine  condenses  with  methylene  dihalides  or  with  formaldehyde  the 
neighbouring  a-position  enters  into  the  reaction,  it  was  hoped  that  by 
fixing  the  a-position  before  the  experiment  by  substitution  the  con- 
densation might  then  affect  the  other  )9-position  and  give  the  type 
of  acridine  desired.  Methylene  dichloride  was  selected  as  a  con- 
densing reagent,  because,  unlike  formaldehyde,  it  reacts  with  both 
p'  and  a-naphthylamines  and  because  the  behaviour  of  formaldehyde 
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with  l-sab8tituted-2-naphthjlamiiies  has  already  been  the  subject  of 
an  investigation  by  Morgan  (Trans.,  1900,  77,  814),  in  which  no 
indication  of  the  condensation  we  wished  to  briog  about  was 
obflerved. 

The  results  of  our  experiments  show  that  when  the  a-position  next 
to  that  occupied  by  the  amino-group  in  /S-naphthylamioe  is  taken  by 
an  easily  replaceable  element,  such  as  chlorine  or  bromine,  such 
sabstitiieiita  are  eliminated  and  condensation  takes  place  at  the 
a-podtion  with  the  formation  either  of  Reed's  base  or,  in  the  case  of 
faromine,  of  a  bromo-derivative  of  that  base;  but  that  when  the 
ft-position  is  taken  by  such-  a  substituent  as  the  nitro-group,  which  is 
not  easily  o^plaoed,  no  condensation  takes  place. 

1,  IfUeraeiian  of  Methylene  Bichloride  and  l-Chloro»2-^Mkphthylamine. 

Five  grams  of  l-chloro-2-naphthylamine  were  heated  in  a  closed 
tube  with  2^  cc  (excess)  of  methylene  dichloride  for  a  short  time  to 
200^,  when  an  orange  sublimate  was  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  tube. 
After  the  first  appearance  of  this  sublimate,  the  heating  was  only 
continued  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  More  prolonged  heating  or 
higher  temperatures  led  to  unsatisfactory  results.  When  the  tube 
was  opened,  the  contents  were  first  washed  with  a  little  cold  acetone, 
then  boiled  with  methylated  spirit  to  which  a  little  aqueous 
ammonium  hydroxide  was  added,  and  poured  into  cold  water.  After 
decanting  the  liquid  and  recrystallising  the  dried  residue  from 
benzene^  large  triboluminescent  crystals  containiug  no  halogen  and 
mating    at     216^     were    obtained.      They    were     identified     with 

I  ^  -dinaphthacridine  {Reed). 

2.  Preparation  qf  l-Bromo-^-naphthylamine. 

In  preparing  l-bromo-2-naphthylamine  by  the  method  given  by 
Morgan  {loe.  ciL)^  it  was  found  to  be  of  advantage  to  warm  the 
adation  of  aceto-)^-naphthalide  in  glacial  acetic  acid  to  about  60^  and 
to  add  more  of  the  solvent  whenever  the  mass  became  too  thick  to 
stir,  otherwise  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  reagents  was  not  obtained. 
Moreover,  the  brown  precipitate  thus  formed  was  purified  before 
hydrolysis.  This  was  done  by  boiling  it  with  methylated  spirit  until 
no  more  dissolved,  and  filteriog,  when  it  was  found  that  the  alcoholic 
filtrate  contained  bromoacetonaphthalide  in  a  fairly  pure  condition. 
This  solution  was  then  hjdrolysed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  hydrochloride  thus  obtained  was  treated  with  alkali  to  liberate 
the  base.  One  crystallisation  from  light  petroleum  was  generally 
sufficient  to  yield  crystals  of  pure  1  -bromo-2-naphthylamine. 

VOL.   XCIII.  F 
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3.  Inieraetion  of  MeUhyUne  Dichl&ride  and  l'Brom<h2'najAthi/lamins. 

After  several  partially  successful  attempts  to  determine  the  proper 
conditions,  we  found  that  a  temperature  of  230 — 240°  was  most 
suitable  for  bringing  about  the  acridine  condensation.  In  our  first 
experiment,  we  heated  the  closed  tube  to  200°  and  obtained  as  the 
chief  product  a  black,  non-crystallisable  substance,  insoluble  in  benzene^ 
but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Distillation  of  this  black  substance  under 
reduced  pressure  gave  rise  to  a  yellow  substance,  which  could  not  be 
crystallised  and  was  not  farther  examined.  The  latter  compound 
is  possibly  dinaphthacridone. 

Satisfactory  results  were,  however,  obtained  by  heating  5  grams  of 
l-bromo-2-naphthylamine  with  2  c.c.  of  methylene  dichloride  in  a 
closed  tube  to  230 — 240°  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It  was  not 
found  advisable  to  work  with  larger  quantities.  The  contents  of  the 
opened  tube  were  easily  removed  by  boiling  with  methylated  spirit 
containing  some  potassium  hydroxide  in  solution. 

A  heavy,  black,  oily  substance  was  obtained,  which,  when  washed  by 
decantation  with  cold  water,  solidified  This  was  rubbed  with  a  little 
cold  acetone,  drained  on  a  filter,  and  dried  in  a  desiccator.  It  was 
then  boiled  with  benzene,  and  the  highly  fluorescent,  but  dark,  solution 
filtered  from  an  insoluble  residue,  mixed  with  animal  charcoal,  boiled 
for  tv7o  hours  under  a  reflux  condenser,  and  again  filtered  and  allowed 
to  stand.  The  solution  was  thereby  rendered  much  clearer,  and  slowly 
deposited  well -formed,  pale  brown  crystals.  One  or  two  further 
recrystallisations  from  benzene  sufficed  to  purify  them.  When  pure 
they  are  of  a  very  pale  yellow  colour  and  melt  at  215-5°  (corr.)  They 
contain  bromine,  but  are  not  triboluminescent.     On  analysis : 

01564  gave  0-4011  COj  and  0-0600  H^O.     0-69-94;  H-3-54. 

0-1920    „    6-7  C.C.  nitrogen  at  14°  and  766  mm.    N«4-08. 

00863  „  0-0462  AgBr.  Br -22-64. 
C„Hi,NBr  requires  0  «*  70-39 ;  H  -  3*36 ;  N  -  391 ;  Br  -  2234  per  cent. 
The  substance  is  evidently  a  monohromodinapMaondine.  It  is 
essentially  different  from  a  dinaphthacridine  bromide  (compare  Senior 
and  Austin,  Trans.,  1904,  85,  1196),  since  it  maybe  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  and  may  even  be  distilled  in  a  partial 
vacuum  without  decomposition. 

According  to  the  method  of  formation,  it  might  be  a  derivative 
either  of  Reed's  or  of  Strohbach's  base,   that  is,   either   7-bromo- 

"  1  ^  -dinaphthacridine  or  1-bromo-'^  1^  -dinaphthacridine. 
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It  is  readilj  soluble  in  chloroform  or  carbon  disulphide,  less  so  in 
benxene  or  tolnene,  and  very  sparingly  so  in  alcohol.  It  dis- 
solyes  easily  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  depositing  yellow  crystals  on 
cooling.  The  latter  melt  at  273°  and  have  not  yet  been  investigated. 
The  kydfvchhnde  of  the  base  is  yellow,  and  is  precipitated  from  an 
alcoholic  eolation  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  No  method  was 
found  for  purifying  it.  The  preparation  of  double  salts  with  metals 
was  difficulty  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  very  suitable  solvent  coald  be 
found* 

The  aurieUoridej  [OjiHijNBr]„[HAu01j2,  was  obtained  as  a  yellow, 
flooculent  precipitate  when  a  few  drops  of  auric  chloride  solution 
were  added  to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid.  The  yellow  precipitate  was  washed  with  dry  ether  and  dried  at 
105''.    On  analysis : 

0-0694  gave  0-0156  Au.    Au«  22*47. 

C03H2gN3Cl3Br3Au2  requires  Au^s  22*46  per  cent. 

The  pkainichhridef  [C^iHjjNBrjjtHjPtCl^,  was  obtained  in  a  similar 
way  by  using  platinic  chloride.  It  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  was 
washed  with  dry  ether  and  dried  at  105^  The  specimen  was  evi- 
dently not  quite  pure : 

0-0603  gave  0-0108  Pt.    Pt  =  17-91. 

C^gHMNgCleBrgPt  requires  Pt=  17-31  per  cent. 

4.  BeplacemerU  of  the  Bromine  in  MonobromodinafhAactidine  by 

Hydrogen, 

In  order  to  prove  the  constitution  of  monobromodinaphthacridine,  it 
was  necessary  to  replace  the  bromine  by  hydrogen.  The  reduction 
took  place  readily  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stannous 
chloride  on  the  base  partly  dissolved  and  partly  suspended  in  alcohol. 
Some  tin  and  free  hydrochloric  acid  were  added,  and  the  mixture 
was  boiled  for  several  hours  under  a  reflux  condenser,  when  a  green 
substance  gradually  formed.  When  cold,  the  liquid  was  removed  by 
filtration,  and  the  green  substance  was  separated  mechanically  from 
the  residual  tin.  This  green  substance  was  boiled  with  methylated 
spirit,  in  which  it  was  moderately  soluble,  then  treated  with  potassium 
hydroxide^  boiled,  mixed  with  water,  and  the  yellow,  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate obtained  was  dissolved  in  aqueous  pyridine.  The  filtered 
solution    deposited  orange    crystals  melting  at   243°.      They  were 

identified  as  bis-     1      -dinaphthacridine  dihydride  (Senior  and  Austin, 

Trmns.,    1906,  89,  1398),  which  is   known   to  give  a  green  hydro- 
diloride. 
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The  bromodinaphthacridine  is  evidently  therefore  a  derivative  of 
ixT^-dinaphthacridine  (Reed). 

5.  Interaetian  of  Methylene  Bichloride  and  I'NUro-^-TUifMhifiwmne, 

When  l-nitro-2-naphthylamine  was  heated  to  210^  in  a  closed  tube 
with  methylene  dichloride  for  one  hour,  it  was  found  that  no  reaction 
had  taken  place,  for  the  original  substance  was  recovered  unchanged. 
Another  attempt  was  made  by  heating  the  tube  to  250 — 260^  for 
two  hours,  when  the  contents  of  the  tube  were  completely  charredi 
although  acridines  are  stable  at  this  temperature. 

Quern's  Collbob, 
Galway. 


VII. — The   Direct   Interaction    of  Aryl    Halides  and 

Magnesium. 

By  James  Frederick  Spencer  and  Eleanor  MARGUBRtTB  Stokes. 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  reactions  involving  the  use  of  the  Orignard 
reagent,  we  obtained  evidence  which  led  us  to  doubt  the  necessity  of 
the  presence  of  ether  or  any  catalyst  in  the  preparation  of  magnesium 
aryl  halogen  compounds.  Preliminary  experiments  showed  that  aryl 
iodides  and  magnesium  react,  on  heating,  with  the  formation  of 
magnesium  aryl  iodides,  which  in  view  of  the  subsequent  action  of 
water  must  be  constituted  according  to  the  type  R*Mg*L 

The  reaction  took  place  with  the  evolution  of  a  large  amount  of 
heat,  and  was  generally  complete  in  two  to  three  minutes;  on  the 
addition  of  water,  after  cooling,  the  parent  hydrocarbon  was  re- 
generated  with  the  evolution  of  heat :  ' 

RMgl  +  HjO  =  R-H  +  Mg(OH)L 

The  ease  with  which  the  combination  occurred  indicated  that  this 
was  possibly  a  reaction  suitable  for  removing  halogens  from  cyclic 
compounds^  and  so  capable  of  being  used  as  a  means  of  orientation  in 
the  case  of  substituted  compounds. 

With  the  object  of  testing  the  suitability  of  the  reaction  for  such 
determinations,  we  have  studied  the  action  of  magnesium  with  a 
number  of  aromatic  halogen  substitution  products,  and  have  found 
that  it  is  possible  to  remove  iodine  and  bromine  from  such  compounds 
almost  quantitatively,  and  to  obtain  a  large  yield  of  the  parent 
substance  as  product  of  the  reaction. 
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Thus  fftbromoaniline  gave  a  yield  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
quantitj  of  aniline,  and  |i-bromophenol  gave  40 — 50  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  yield  of  phenol. 

Halogen  acids  and  nitro-compounds  containing  halogens  did  not 
yield  the  corresponding  acids  and  nitro-hydrocarbons.  In  the  case  of 
the  acids,  carbon  dioxide  was  evolved,  and  with  the  nitro-compounds, 
nitrogen  peroxide  was  evolved,  which  immediately  reacted  with  the 
magneeiom,  giving  rise  to  so  mach  heat  that  the  compound  was 
completely  charred,  s^d,  indeed,  in  one  experiment  the  test-tube 
melted. 

Halogen  derivatives  of  naphthalene  react  in  the  same  way  with 
magnesium,  a-bromonaphthalene  yielding  70 — 80  per  cent,  of  naph- 
thalene. 

Similarly,  monobromoacenaphthene  gave  a  yield  of  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  aoenaphthei^e  when  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

This  reaction  does  not  seem  to  be  general  for  chloro-substitution 
products;  out  of  six  substances  investigated,  namely,  benzylidene 
chloride^  o*  and  j9-chlorophenol,  a-chloronaphthalene,  p-chlorotoluene, 
and  o-chloroaniline,  a  reaction  was  found  to  take  place  only  in  the 
case  of  o-chloroaniline ;  in  this  instance,  a  large  yield  of  aniline  was 
obtained.  lodobenzene  and  bromobenzene  require  special  note,  for 
with  these  compounds  it  was  found  that  the  initial  reaction  proceeded 
in  two  directions,  as  indicated  by  the  equations  : 

(1)  CgHJ  +  Mg^O^Hj-Mg-L 

(2)  2C,HJ  +  Mg«CeH,-C,H,  +  MgI,. 

The  products,  benzene  and  diphenyl,  were  present  in  quantities 
whidi  indicated  that  the  reaction  represented  by  (1)  had  taken  place 
with  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  iodobenzene,  and  the  reaction  repre- 
sented by  equation  (2)  with  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  iodobenzene. 
The  formation  of  diphenyl  was  observed  by  Tissier  and  Grignard 
{Gon^  rend.f  1901,  132,  32)  when  carrying  out  the  Grignard 
resetion  under  ordinary  conditiona 

We  have  done  little  up  to  the  present  with  aliphatic  compounds,  but 
preliminary  experiments  have  shown  that  methyl  iodide,  methylene 
iodide,  trimethylene  iodide,  and  itapropyl  iodide  do  not  react  at  all 
with  magnesium  when  the  two  substances  are  heated  together.  Mono- 
bromosnodnic  acid,  however,  does  react,  and  the  action  commences 
without  initial  heating  after  the  substances  have  been  mixed  for 
about  two  minutes.'  The  product  on  treatment  with  water  yields 
SQodnic  acid. 

On  treating  the  magnesium  aryl  compounds  with  water,  we 
obtained  derivatives  which  may  be  used  for  deciding   the  position  of 
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sabotituting  groups  ;  they  can,  however,  also  be  used  for  purposes  of 
synthesis.  For  example,  magnesium  phenyl  iodide,  prepared  by  the 
method  indicated,  was  ground  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  absolute 
ether  and  an  excess  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  for  about  five  minutes, 
the  product  of  this  treatment  yielded  about  half  the  theoreticai 
quantity  of  benzoic  acid  on  the  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  the  absence  of  ether,  the  yield  of  benzoic  acid  was  much  reduced. 

This  reaction,  effected  without  the  use  of  a  catalyst,  indicates  that 
ether  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  reaction,  and  the  Qrignard 
compounds  are  not  necessarily  formed  through  oxonium  compounds  of 
the  type : 

but  rather,  the  view  put  forward  by  Tschelinzeff  {Ber,,  1905,  38, 
3664)  is  the  more  correct  one,  namely,  that  the  addition  occurs  first 
between  the  iodide  and  the  magnesium,  and  this  then  forms  an  additioa 
compound  with  ether : 

RI  +  Mg«R-Mg*I. 

H.Mri^^>o  .  °;=;>o<««-«. 


Experimental. 

Inierciction  of  lodobenzene  and  Magnmum, — Dry  iodobenzene 
(40  grams)  was  mixed  with  dry  magnesium  powder  (9  grams)  in  a 
small,  hard,  round-bottomed  flask  fitted  with  an  air  condenser.  The 
mixture  was  carefully  warmed  over  a  free  flame  to  the  boiling  point  of 
the  iodobenzene ;  after  boiling  for  about  a  minute,  the  reaction 
commenced,  and  proceeded  without  .any  additional  heating.  The 
product  was  a  light  grey,  homogeneous  mass,  which  was  slowly 
decomposed  by  the  moisture  of  the  air,  forming  benzene.  When  the 
mass  had  cooled,  cold  water  was  slowly  added  to  it ;  this  brought  about 
a  decomposition  which  was  accompanied  by  the  evolul^ion  of  heat.  A.a 
soon  as  the  decomposition  was  complete,  the  products  were  distilled 
with  steam,  when  benzene,  dipbenyl,  and  unchanged  iodobenzene  were 
found  in  the  distillate.  The  yield  of  benzene  was  44  per  cent.,  and  of 
diphenyl  64  per  cent.,  of  that  required  by  theory. 

The  melting  point  of  the  diphenyl  (70^)  was  unchanged  after  mixture 
with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  diphenyl. 

IntercMtion  of  Bromobenzene  and  Magnesium, — In  this  case,  the 
reaction  did  not  occur  at  all  readily,  it  being  necessary  to  boil  the 
mixture  of  bromobenzene  and  magnesium  for  about  fifteen  minutea 
before  combination  took  place.  The  organic  products  and  yields  wer^ 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  iodobenzene. 
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fnteroelum  of  ^  -  Iwlotolu&ns  and  Magnesium, — p  -  lodotoluene 
(15  grams)  and  magnesium  powder  (2  grams)  were  mixed  and  gently 
wanned  in  a  h&rd  glass  flask  fitted  with  an  air  condenser.  As  soon  as 
the  hoiling  point  of  the  iodotoluene  was  reached,  the  reaction  also 
eoDunenoedy  and  proceeded  witiiont  farther  heating  3  it  was,  however, 
not  as  yiolent  as  with  iodohensena  The  prodaot  was  a  light  grey 
mass,  which  was  treated  with  water  and  distilled  in  steam.  The 
distillate  was  extracted,  dried,  and  fractionated,  and  shown  to  consist 
of  toluene.  The  yield  was  87  per  cent.,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
unchanged  p-iodotoluene  was  also  recovered, 

Inieraeiion  of  o-Bramoioitiene  and  JUagnsnum, — The  interaction  of 
these  two  suhstanoes  took  place  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  case 
of  /^-iodotoluene.  The  product  was  the  same,  and  the  yield  was  equally 
good. 

Inieraetian  qf  m-BrofnoaniUne  and  Magnenum, — Dry  m-bromo- 
aniline  (16  grams)  was  mixed  with  magnesium  powder  (4  grams)  and 
heated  in  the  same  way  as  the  foregoing  mixtures ;  after  two  minutes, 
a  most  violent  reaction  took  place.  A  yellow,  solid  mass  was 
obtained,  which  reacted  so  violently  with  water  that  the  liquid  boiled. 
The  whole  mass  was  then  distilled  in  steam,  and  the  oil  which  passed 
over  was  extracted  and  fractionated.  A  yield  of  90  per  oent.  of 
aniline  was  obtained. 

Infraction  of  o-Chloroaniline  and  Magnsnum, — This  reaction  took 
idace  extremely  readily  when  heat  was  employed,  and  a  good  yield  of 
aniline  was  produced. 

InteraoUon  of  ^Bromophenol  and  Magnetivm, — p^Bromophenol 
(8  grams)  ifas  mixed  with  magnesium  powder  (2  grams)  and  heated, 
tiie  reaction  commencing  suddenly  after  about  two  to  three  minutes' 
heating.  The  product,  a  light  grey,  solid  mass,  was  treated  with  water 
and  distilled  in  steam,  when  a  yield  of  40  to  SO  per  cent,  of  phenol 
was  obtained. 

When  tribromopheuol  was  substituted  for  phenol,  the  reaction  took 
place  with  extreme- violence  and  evolution  of  heat,  causing  the  tube  to 
■often.  The  products  contained  less  bromine  than  the  original 
tribromophenol,  for  on  the  addition  of  bromine  water  to  the  solution 
a  yellowishrwhite  precipitate  of  tribromophenol  was  formed,  but 
further  identification  was  impossible,  nor  could  the  vigour  of  the 
reaction  be  lessened. 

IiUeradion  af  a-Bromonaphtkaiene  and  Magnenum. — a-Bromo-> 
naphifaalene  (20  grams),  mixed  with  magnesium  powder  (4  grams),  was 
heated  to  boUing  point,  when  a  vigorous  reaction  commenced,  which 
completed  itself  without  any  further  heating.  The  product  was  a 
white  and  apparently  crystalltne  mass.  When  cold,  the  addition  of 
IfBier  was  attended  by  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  presence  of 
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naphthalene  was  at  once  evident  from  its  odour.  The  mass  was  then 
distilled  in  steam,  when  a  72  per  cent,  yield  of  naphth^ene  was 
obtained.  The  yield  was  improved  by  the  use  of  excess  of  magnesium  ; 
thus,  whilst  one  atomic  proportion  of  magnesium  furnished  a  yield  of 
44  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  from  three  times  the  quantity  a  yield 
of  72  per  cent  was  obtained.  The  change  in  the  yield  is  due  to  the 
smaller  amount  of  the  bromoK^ompound  escaping  reaction. 

IfUeraclion  of  Bromoacenaphthem  and  Magnesium, — About  I  gram 
of  bromoacenaphthene  was  mixed  with  excess  of  magnesium  powder 
and  heated  over  the  free  flame.  The  reaction  did  not  commence  for 
about  five  minutes,  and  then  proceeded  quietly.  Water  was  then 
added  to  the  product,  but  action  took  place  only  on  warming.  This 
was  in  all  probability  due  to  the  fact  that  the  magnesium  acenaphthyl 
bromide  was  protected  from  its  action  by  being  coated  with  unchanged 
bromoacenaphthene.  The  products  after  treatment  with  water  were 
extracted  with  alcohol,  and  the  acenaphthene  formed  crystallised  out  in 
good  yield. 

The  investigation  of  this  reaction  is  being  continued. 

Chbiiioal  Laboratory, 

Bedford  Colleob, 

Barer  Street,  W. 


VIII. — 2%e  TriazO'Group.     Part  I.     Triazoacetic  Acid 
and  Triazoacetone  {Acetonylazoimide). 

By  Martin  Onslow  Foestbr  and  Hans  Eduabd  Fibkz.  . 

Despitk  the  variety  of  triazo  derivatives  which  have  been  investigated, 
principally  by  Griess,  Curtius,  Noelting,  and  their  collaborators  during 
the  past  forty  years,  one  class  of  these  compounds  would  appear  to 
have  escaped  examination ;  we  refer  to  those  types  in  which  the  triazo- 
group  has  replaced  hydrogen  in  carboxylic  acids,  ketones,  aldehydes, 
and  alcohols  of  the  aliphatic  series.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  only  triazo-ketone  to  be  met  with  in  the  literature  is 
camphorylazoimide  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  826)}  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  this  compound  that  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  subject.  The  '^  triazoacetic  acid  "  described  by  Curtius  and  Lang 
{J.  pr.  Vhem,,  1888,  [ii],  38,  632),  at  flrst  regarded  as  having  the 
constitution : 

«.<^|?S:l!:g;><'«-«>.«. 
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is  now   recognised  as  a  bimolecular  polymeride  of  diazoacetic  acid ; 
entitled  bisdiasoaoetic  acid,  it  is  variously  represented  as 

CX),H-CH<g:5>CH-C0,Hr         C0,H-C<g5[g>C-C0,H, 

or  (X),H-C<g— g>C-CO^. 

In  the  present  commanication,  we  describe  triazoacetic  acid, 
N3*CH,-G0jH,  its  amide,  and  ethyl  ester,  along  with  the  simplest 
tnaao-ketone,  aoetonylazoimide  or  triazoacetone,  CBg^CO'CH^-Ng. 
The  last-named  substance  is  the  true  analogue  of  camphorylazoimide, 
which  it  recalls  in  respect  of  its  behaviour  towards  potash  ;  the 
action  of  alkali  on  the  simpler  molecule  is  very  vigorous,  alcoholic 
potash  liberating  nitrogen  from  acetonylazoimide  almost  explosively^ 
whOst  the  aqueous  alkali,  even  when  very  dilute  (2  per  cent.),  sets  up 
a  brisk  effervescence.  There  is  a  distinction,  however,  between 
camphorylazoimide  and  triazoacetone  in  regard  to  the  quantitative 
aspect  of  the  change.  We  have  shown  that  exactly  two-thirds  of  the 
nitrogen  is  liberated  from  the  camphor  derivative,  which  passes  into 
the  imine  of  camphorquinone : 

C^..<g-'.    ->    C.H„<g  -     _     C.H,.<g'H 

but  the  gasometric  study  of  the  alteration  which  acetonylazoimide 
undergoes  with  alkali  shows  that  subsidiary  to  the  change, 

CH,-0O-CH,-N,  — >  CHj-CO-CHINH  — >  CHg-CO-CHIO, 
there  occurs,  to  the  extent  of,  roughly,  15  per  cent.,  elimination  of 
bydraxoic  acid, 

CHj-CO-CHj-Nj  +  H,0  -  CHg-CO-CHj-OH  +  HNg, 
which  does  not  take  place  when  camphorylazoimide  is  treated  with 
boQing  alkali.  This  difference  in  behaviour  probably  owes  its  origin 
to  the  absence'  of  the  cycloid  structure,  which  renders  the  camphor 
derivative  more  stable,  and  also  to  the  more  hydrogenised  condition  of 
the  carbon  atom  to  which  the  triazo-group  is  attached  in  acetonyl- 
'azoimide,  as  well  as  to  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  unsubstituted 
methyl  group,  because  a  preliminary  experiment  with  2-triazoc^c^ 
hexanone  has  indicated  that  in  this  case,  also,  both  changes  proceed 
nmultaneously : 

^•^«  CH,        bH-N,  ?«.Ur''» 

^  CH,         <!x>  CH,|       (So 

C^  \ch/  ^CMe 

Yields  nitrogen  and  Yields  nitrogen  and  Yields  nitrogen  only. 

liTdrazoic  acid.  hydrazoic  acid. 

The  facility  with  which  nitrogen  is  eliminated  from  these  compounds 
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Appears  to  depend  on  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ketonic  and 
triaao-groapsi  and  leads  us  to  suggest,  as  a  possible  explanatioto,  tfa&t 
the  action  of  alkali  is  such  as  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  aa 
tinsiuJ^ld  ring-system  from  which  nitrogen  is  forthwith  liberated  : 

— c:nh«|t  — o:nh 

->     1/   ;  ->  N,+  I 

—CO  — c 0  — c:o 

Accepting  the  common  view  of  the  triazo-group,  a  nd  comparing  it 
with  the  diaaso-complex  as  occurring  in  diazomethane  and  diaioacetio 
^ter, 

-N<^  CH,<^  CO,Et.OH<^, 

it  will  be  recognised  that  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  first-named 
radicle  stands  in  that  relation  to  the  remainder  which  is  borne  by  the 
nitrogen  in  alphatic  diazo-compounds  to  the  carbon  with  which  it  is 
combined.  Now  there  exists  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  nitrogen  in  diazomethane  and  diazoacetic  ester  is  capable  of 
taking  part  in  additive  action,  the  products  parting  easily  with 
the  element  in  question.  For  instance,  Buchner  {AnnaIen,lS9Sy  2739 
214 ;  compare  also  Buchner  and  Fapendieck,  loe,  ctt,  232  and  246  ; 
Buchner  and  Witter,  loe,  <n<.,  239)  found  that  when  ethyl  diaio- 
acetate  acts  on  the  esters  of  unsaturated  acids,  pyrazoKnedicarbozylio 
esters  are  produced,  which  lose  nitrogen  when  heated,  yielding  tri- 
methylenedioarbozylic  esters : 

CO,Me-CH         N>^^„  ^  ^  COsMe-CH-FSriN    1 

y^^  +  §>OH.CO,Me  «  !(H^-4H,C0,Me  ; 

▼on  Pechmann,  again  {Ber.,  1894,  27,  1890),  obtained  methyl 
pyrazoline-4 : 5-dicarboxylate  by  the  interaction  of  diasomethane  aod 
methyl  f umarate, 

00,Me-CH        CH^  OO^e-CH CH, 

C(Vtfe-CH  "*■  N=*^^  "  CO^e'CHFN:N j' 

the  pyrazolineoarboxylic  esters  being  here  represented  in  their  pseudo- 
form  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  loss  of  nitrogen.  Anothw  ring- 
system  which  readily  parts  with  the  element  arises  from  diazomethane 
and  thiooarbimides,  von  Pechmann  and  Nold  {B0r,f  1896,  89,  2588) 
having  shown  that  phenylaminothiodiazole, 

behaves  in  this  manner  when  fused,  whilst  the  recent  conversion 
of  aldehydes  into   methyl  ketones  by  the  aotion  of  diasEometbaDe 
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(Bchlotterbeck,  Ber.f  1907,  40,  479)  has  been  explained  with  some 
plausibility  by  assaming  the  intermediate  formation  of  f urodiasoles, 

Hence  the  possibility  of  mutual  Fatiaf action  of  affinity  between  the 
carbonyl  and  tnaao-groups  appears    by  no  means   remote,    and    is 
independent  of  the  alternative  representations, 
-N:N:N  and  -CHINiN, 
which  'might  be  used  for  the  axoimide  complex  and  aliphatic  diazo> 
radicle  respectively. 

Another  ai^oment  in  favour  of  this  explanation  may  be  drawn  from 
ihe  behaviour  of  triazoformic,  as  compared  with  that  of  triazoacetic, 
€eier.  When  ethyl  triazoformate  is  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  the 
snbetance  is  promptly  hydrolyeed,  nitrogen  being  eliminated  exclusively 
in  the  form  of  hydrazoic  acid  : 

Nj-COj-CjHg  +  H,0  -  HN,  +  CO,  +  C^Hj-OH  ; 
here  there  is  no  hydrogen  attached  to  the  carbon  atom  with  which  the 
triaso-gronp  is  combined,  and  consequently  the  tendency  towards  ring- 
formation  as  indicated  above  cannot  find  expression,  whereas  triazo- 
Acetic  add  so  far  resembles  triazocamphor  as  to  yield  nitrogen  when 
boiled  with  excess  of  potash,  unaccompanied  by  hydrazoic  acid, 

N,-CH,-COjH  — ^  Nj  +  NH:0H-0OjH, 
Although  the  negative  hydroxyl  group  certainly  exerts  a  powerful 
retarding  influence  on  the  change.  Whilst,  however,  this  hypothesis* 
of  potential  riug-formation  appears  to  us  a  reasonable  one,  difficulty 
arises  in  connexion  with  triazoacetoxime  and  the  oxime  of  camphoryl- 
aacnmide.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  latter  substance  yields  hydrazoic 
Add  instead  of  nitrogen  with  alcoholic  potash  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  874), 
but  we  now  find  that  triazoacetoxime  furnishes  both  hydrazoic  acid  and 
nitrogen  with  the  upmost  readiness,  and  a  comparison  of  the  formula : 

does  not  suggest  an  explanation  of  this  apparent  discrepancy.  Tri- 
azoacetoxime ia  a  very  labile  substance,  however,  and  cannot  be 
distilled,  even  under  2  mm.  pressure,  without  undergoing  decomposi- 
iicm ;  moreover,  we  believe  it  has  a  tendency  to  undergo  transforma- 
tion into  the  nitroso-modification,  and  consequently  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  liberation  of  nitrogen  is  due  to  intermediate  association  of  the 
triazo-  and  nitroso-groups, 

CHj'Nj  OH:NH-:f^  CHINH 

CH,     I  -^  CH.V   I       I       1!^  -^  CH.V   I  +N^ 

:noh 
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opportunity  for  which  does  not  present  itself  in  the  case  of  the 
camphoryl  derivative. 

The  properties  of  triazoacetie  ester  natnrally  invite  comparison 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  diazo-compound,  prepared  bj  Curbius, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  two  substances  brings  out  once  more  the 
stability  of  the  triazo-group  as  compared  with  the  diazo-complez. 
Boiling  water,  iodine,  mercuric  oxide,  and  ammoniacal  silver  oxide 
leave  the  ester  unchanged,  and  sodium  does  not  dissolve  in  the  cold 
substance;  it  is,  moreover,  colourless,  and  the  odour  is  very  faint. 
Furthermore,  triazoacetie  ester  may  be  hydrolysed  to  the  acid,  which 
is  a  well-defined  substance,  and  does  not  decompose  below  100^, 
whereas  attempts  to  liberate  diazoacetic  acid  by  passing  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  hydrolysed  ester  result  in  liberation  of  nitrogen,  whilst 
concentrated  aqueous  alkalis  induce  simultaneous  hydrolysis  and  poly- 
merisation, leading  to  bisdiazoacetic  acid. 

We  are  engaged  in  studying  the  triazo-derivatives  of  other  typical 
members  of  the  aliphatic  series,  including  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones, 
and  esters ;  such  compounds  have  been  prepared  from  methyl  ethyl 
ketone,  malonic  ester,  and  acetoacetic  ester,  and  we  hope  to  describe 
these  in  a  subsequent  communication. 

Experimental. 
Triazoacetie  Acid,  Nj-CHg-CO^H. 

Fifty  grams  of  triazoacetie  ester  were  shaken  with  a  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  potasfiium  hydroxide  containing  21  grams,  this  being  a 
slight  deficit  from  one  molecular  proportion ;  the  temperature  rose 
and  the  oil  disappeared  slowly^  but  there  was  no  liberation  of  gas. 
After  being  twice  extracted  with  ether,  the  neutral  solution  was 
treated  with  the  calculated  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted 
fifteen  times  with  ether,  which,  when  *dried  with  ignited  sodium 
sulphate,  left  a  very  pale  yellow,  oily  liquid  on  evaporation.  This  was 
heated  in  boiling  water  during  one  hour  under  2  mm.  pressure,  when 
the  acid  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  anhydrous  to  solidify  in  melting 
ice,  but  there  was  no  distillation  at  this  temperature,  and  it  was  not 
considered  safe  to  heat  the  substance  more  strongly. 

Triazoacetie  acid  crystallise^  in  hygroscopic,  glassy  plates,  and 
melts  at  about  16^.  It  has  a  very  faint  odour,  suggesting  that  of 
butyric  acid  without  the  pungent  effect ;  the  substance  is  a  strong 
acid,  and  feels  greasy  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  On  a  hot 
plate,  the  acid  detonates  with  a  moderate  explosion  and  takes  fire, 
but  when  it  is  heated  in  a  capillary  tube  a  violent  detonation  occurs. 
It  does  not  reduce  ammoniacal  silver  oxide,  even  on  boiling  the 
solution. 
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The  analysis  of  triazoacetic  acid  and  ester  has  presented  unusual 
obstacles^  and  more  than  twenty  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results.  The  principal  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
when  oombostion  is  conducted  under  ordinary  conditions,  methane 
i^pears  among  the  products,  whilst  adopting  the  device  which  has 
been  sug^^ested  to  meet  this  drawback,  namely,  substitution  of  lead 
chromate  for  copper  oxide  and  mixing  the  substance  with  cuprous 
chkride  (Dunstan  and  Garr,  Proc,  1896,  12,  48,  and  Haas,  Trans., 
1906,  89,  570),  low  results  were  obtained  consequent  on  the  pro- 
doction  of  methylamine.  In  the  case  of  the  acid,  combustion  for  per- 
centage of  carbon  and  hydrogen  was  finally  carried  out  in  a  tube 
containing  platinised  asbestos,  an  attempt  being  made  to  maintain 
throoghoat  the  operation  a  large  excess  of  oxygen,  which  was  used 
instead  of  air ;  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  nitrogen,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  fact  that  when  potassium  triazoacetate  is  heated  with 
excess  of  potash  the  triazo-group  undergoes  disruption,  and  accordingly 
tlie  weighed  substance  was  mixed  with  20  per  cent,  aqueous  potash 
befoce  being  placed  in  the  combustion  tube  : 

0-3306  gave  02913  COj  and  00892  H^O.     C  =»  2403 ;  H  =  2-99. 
0-0947    „     34-25  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18-5*^  and  747  mm.  N  =  41-64. 
OjHjOjN,  requires  C  -  23*76  ;  H  =  2*97 ;  N  =  41  -58  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  violence  with  which  aromatic  azoimides  lose  nitrogen 
when  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  behaviour  of  the 
agent  towards  triazoacetic  acid  is  remarkable ;  when  mixed  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  on  a  watch-glass,  no  change  takes  place 
immediately,  and  only  on  vigorous  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  does  gas 
appear,  very  slowly  at  first,  but  quickly  increasing  in  briskness. 

Estimation  of  molecular  weight  was  conducted  in  benzene  and  in 
phenoL  In  the  former  solvent,  221  units  represents  the  average  of 
ihxee  experiments,  whilst  in  phenol  the  mean  of  four  amounted  to  99 
units,  the  solution  being  brown;  the  formula  C^HgOgNg  requires 
101  units. 

SalU  of  Triazoacetic  ^o«i.— The  «/wr  salt,  CjHjOjNjAg,  obtained 
as  a  curdy  precipitate  on  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  neutnd  solution  of 
potassium  triazoacetate,  may  be  crystallised  from  boiling  water  in 
presence  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  separating  in  colourless, 
lustrous  needles.  An  attempt  to  estimate  the  silver  by  cautious 
evaporation- with  nitric  acid  having  led  to  a  slight  detonation,  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  was  reduced  with  ammonium 
sulphide,  the  silver  sulphide  thereby  precipitated  being  converted 
into  silver.  For  the  purpose  of  estimating  nitrogen,  the  salt 
was  mixed  with  20  per  cent,  potash  before  being  placed  in  the 
tube: 
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0-2661  gave    0-1385  Ag.    Ag  »  52  05. 

0-1923    p    34-4  C.C.  of  nitrogen  at  19""  and  745  mm.    N«  20*50. 
CgHgOjNjAg  requires  Ag  =  51-92;  N«  20*20  per  cent. 
When  heated  on  an  iron  plate,  the  BubBtanoe  detonates  mildly  and 
bums  brightly. 

An  attempt  to  prepare  the  copper  salt  led  to  a  carious  result* 
Having  noticed  that  copper  sulphate  develops  a  deep  green  coloration 
wheu  mixed  with  potassium  triajEoaoetate,  copper  oxide  was  dissolved 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  free  acid.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that 
this  solution  steadily  liberates  gas  when  heated  on  the  water-bath, 
and,  although  the  liquid  may  be  concentrated  at  40°,  an  attempt  to 
obtain  crystals  of  the  copper  salt  by  leaving  the  liquid  in  a  desiccator 
failed,  because  at  a  high  concentration  gas  was  evolved,  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  A  dark  green,  hygroscopic  powder  finally 
remained,  and,  on  warming  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  product  with 
dilute  potash,  it  remained  momentarily  clear,  but  suddenly  precipi- 
tated cuprous  oxide  and  liberated  ammonia. 

The  potassium  salt  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipitated 
by  concentrated  potash.  A  neutral,  moderately  dilute  solution  i& 
surprisingly  stable,  and  may  be  boiled  without  evolving  gas,  but  on 
adding  to  the  hot  liquid  some  40  per  cent,  potash,  torrents  of  gas  are 
liberated,  followed,  after  a  momentary  pause,  by  another  rush  of  gas, 
consisting  of  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  and  the  efiEervescence  is  continued 
in  this  characteristic  fashion  by  further  addition  of  alkali.  We  have 
made  several  attempts  to  isolate  the  products  'of  this  change,  which 
should  include  glyoxylic  acid,  but  hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  recog- 
nise only  oxalic  acid,  which  probably  arises  from  glyoxylic  acid  by  the 
action  of  potash.  When  the  potassium  salt  has  been  treated  with 
excess  of  alkali  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  the  liquid  deposits 
crystals  on  cooling,  but  the  composition  of  this  product  appears  to 
vary  considerably  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  On 
one  occasion,  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  was  obtained  which  left 
no  residue  on  evaporation  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
appeared  to  be  an  ammonium  salt;  it  reduced  ammoniacal  silver 
oxide  and  Fehling's  solutions  immediately  without  warming,  but  this 
property  disappeared  on  boiling  with  potash,  and  the  reaction  is  being 
studied  therefore  more  fully. 

A  neutral  solution  of  potassium  triazoacetate  gives  a  lustrous, 
crystalline  precipitate  with  lead  nitrate,  and  a  deep  red  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride. 
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Two  hundred  granu  of  ethyl  chloroaoetate  sod  100  grains  of  alcohol 
were  heated  under  reflux  during  three  hours  with  120  grams  of 
sodium  aside,  and  sufficient  water  to  maintain  the  salt  in  solution ;  a 
current  of  steam  was  then  passed  through  the  liquid^  from  which  the 
ester  was  quickly  removed.  On  diluting  the  distillate  with  water^ 
adding  a  considerable  quantity  of  crystallised  sodium  acetate,  and 
allowing  the  heavy  oil  to  separate,  190  grams  of  the  substance  were 
obtained,  and  this  was  shaken  twice  with  water,  dried  with  calcium 
chloride,  and  distilled  under  2  mm.  pressure,  when  it  boiled  to  the  last 
few  drops  at  44— 46^ 

The  difficulties  presented  by  the  analysis  of  this  ester  have  been 
mentioned  above,  and  after  eight  attempts,  the  indicated  results  of 
which  vary  between  19 '8  and  34*3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  we  are  still 
unable  to  record  a  satisfactory  estimation  of  this  element  j  by  the 
use  of  platinised  asbestos,  however,  fairly  concordant  determinations 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  have  been  obtained,  although  these  have  been 
usually  too  high,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  the  formation  of 
nitrous  fumes,  even  in  presence  of  silver  gauze : 

0-1571  gave  0*2100  CO,  and  00790  H^O.    C  =>  3630 ;  H  <-  5'62. 
C^H^OgN,  requires  0  =  37'21  j  H  «  543  per  cent. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Joshua  for  an  independent  estimation  of 
carbon  by  oxidation  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  chromic  acids  : 

0-1202  gave  0  1620  CO,.    C  =  3676  per  cent. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  the  gasometric  estimation  of  nitrogen 
eliminated  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  hot  potash,  or  stannous 
chloride  cannot  be  used  to  supplement  the  above  analytical  data 
regarding  the  ester,  because  the  action  in  each  case  takes  an  abnormal 
course,  and  the  percentage  of  gas  evolved  by  these  agents  agrees  more 
ckwely  with  half  the  azidic  nitrogen  (16 '3  per  cent.)  than  with  two* 
thirds  (21*7  per  cent.).  So  regular  is  this  discrepancy  from  the 
expected  result  that  we  became  suspicious,  before  the  analytical 
difficulties  were  surmounted,  regarding  the  identity  of  the  ester,  as  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  triazo-group  had  conferred  on  acetic  ester  the 
capacity  to  form  an  alcoholate,  because  it  happens  by  chance  that 
two-thurds  of  the  nitrogen  required  by  the  formula, 

Nj-0H,-0(OBt),-OH 
amounts  to  16-0  per  cent.,  or,  roughly,  half  the  nitrogen  content  of 
the  simple  ester.     Accordingly,  a  specimen  of  triazoaoetic  ester  was 
prepared  by  heating  50  grams  of  ethyl  chloroacetate  under  reflux  with 
sodium  aside  dissolved  in  water,  but  the  product  was  found  to  corre* 
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Bpond  in  every  respect  with  the  ester  prepared  in  presence  of  alcohol ; 
the  action  proceeds  in  the  same  way,  but  is  much  more  sluggish  than 
when  alcohol  is  used.  The  abnormal  behaviour  indicated  above  still 
awaits  explanation,  therefore,  and  we  hope  to  furnish  this  later. 

Triazoacetic  ester  is  a  limpid,  colourless  oil,  having  a  faint,  sweet 
odour,  more  suggestive  of  chloroform  than  of  ethyl  acetate,  the 
resemblance  to  the  latter  becoming  more  marked  in  steam,  with  which 
the  substance  is  readily  volatile ;  when  inhaled  for  some  seeonds,  the 
vapour  produces  a  throbbing  sensation  in  the  head^  and  slight  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart.  On  mixing  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  there 
is  no  effervescence  at  first,  but,  on  stirring  vigorously,  gas  is  liberated 
slowly,  the  disengagement  becoming  ultimately  quite  brisk;  with 
stannous  chloride  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrogen 
is  evolved  immediately.  When  the  ester  is  shaken  and  warmed  with 
10  per  cent,  caustic  potash,  it  is  quickly  hydrolysed,  forming  a  clear 
solution  of  potassium  triazoacetate,  but  concentrated  alkali  (40  per 
cent.)  appears  to  leave  the  substance  unchanged,  unless  alcohol  is  added 
or  the  temperature  raised.  Freshly-cut  sodium  does  not  dissolve  in  it 
unless  the  liquid  is  heated,  when  vigorous  action  takes  place;  the 
substance  is  indifferent  towards  mercuric  oxide  and  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide. 

The  specific  gravity  of  triazoacetic  ester  is  1*127  compared  with 
water  at  20^.  An  estimation  of  molecular  weight  in  benzene  gave 
119,  125,  and  127  units,  the  formula  C^H^O^Ng  requiring  129. 

Triazoacetamide,  Ng'CHj-CO'NHj. 

When  shaken  with  aqueous  ammonia,  the  ester  dissolved,  and,  on 
evaporating  on  the  water-bath,  a  pale  red  liquid  remained  which 
solidified  on  cooling ;  this  was  drained  on  earthenware,  and  recrystal- 
lised  twice  from  hot  benzene  : 

01411  gave  68*4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20""  and  758  mm.     N»  56*30. 
CjH^ON^  requires  N  =  5600  per  cent. 

Triazoacetamide  forms  tough,  lustrous,  colourless  needles,  frequently 
exceeding,  an  inch  in  length,  and  melting  at  58^ ;  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  most  conveniently  crystallised  from  hot 
benzene,' in  which  it  is  moderately  soluble,  whilst  boiling  petroleum 
albo  dissolves  it,  but  less  freely.  When  thrown  on  a  hot  plate,  it 
detonates  feebly  and  takes  fire. 

The  substance  is  unusually  resistant  towards  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  with  which  it  must  be  warmed  to  about  50°  before  gas  is  liberated; 
cold  60  per  cent,  aqueous  potash,  however,  attacks  it  immediately^ 
torrents  of  nitrogen  and  ammonia  being  liberated,  whilst  more  dilute 
solutions  of  alkali  disrupt  the  triazo-group  very  slowly.     An  aqueous 
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solution  of  the  amide  dissolves  yellow  mercuric  oxide  on  boiling,  but 
the  resulting  compound,  unlike  mercury  acetamide,  does  not  lose  the 
metal  when  treated  with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  a  precipitate 
being  formed  only  on  adding  alkali,  when  effervescence  takes  place 
(compare  Trans.,  1898,  73,  785). 

Ethf/l  TriazofamuUe,  Ng-COj-CgHg. 

Methyl  azoimidocarbonate  was  prepared  by  Ourtius  and  Heidenreich 
(J.  pr.  Chen^f  1895,  [ii],  52,  454)  from  ammonium  azoimide  and 
methyl  chlorocarbonate,  and,  in  order  to  compare  the  condition  of  the 
triaao-group  in  this  type  of  compound  with  the  behaviour  of  the  same 
complex  occurring  in  the  acetic  series,  we  have  examined  the  corre- 
sponding ethyl  ester,  which  was  prepared  by  agitating  50  grams  of  ethyl 
chlorocarbonate  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  azide  containing 
35  grams  until  the  pungent  odour  of  the  original  material  was  no 
longer  perceptible ;  the  heavy  oil  was  then  removed,  dried  with  sodium 
sulphate,  and  distilled  under  2  mm.  pressure,  when  it  boiled  steadily 
at  25^ 

The  colourless,  limpid  ester  has  sp.  gr.  1*118  compared  with  water  at 
18^,  and  boils  at  114°  under  769  mm.  pressure,  but  is  liable  to  explode; 
the  odour  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  triazoacetic  ester,  and  the 
disagreeable  effects  of  inhaling  the  vapour  are,  much  more  marked. 
It  may  be  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  40  per  cent,  potash 
without  evolving  gas,  but  the  alkali  hydrolyses  it  completely  to  hydrazoic 
acid,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  produce 
triazoformic  acid,  or  even  the  salts,  because  a  deficit  of  alkali  merely 
leaves  the  corresponding  amount  of  ester  unchanged.  Alcoholic 
ammonium  sulphide  reduces  ethyl  triazoformate  to  urethane,  nitrogen 
being  set  free. 

Trtazoaeeiane{Ae&i<yMflazaim{de),  N^'CB^^CO'GR^, 

The  monochloroacetone  required  for  the  production  of  triazbacetone 
was  prepared  by  Fritsch's  method  (Annalen,  1894,  279,  313),  which 
we  have  found  to  yield  excellent  results. 

One  hundred  grams  of  chloroacetone  (b.  p.  119 — 12P)  were  shaken 
with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  azide  containing  80 
gramSy  to  which  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  had  been  added ; 
after  twenty-four  hours,  the  pungent  odour  of  chloroacetone  being  no 
longer  perceptible,  the  oil  was  extracted  with  ether,  dried  with  sodium 
sulphate,  and  distilled  under  2  mm.  pressure.  The  product,  weighing 
90  gramSy  was  shaken  with  freshly-ignited  sodium  sulphate,  and  again 
distilled  under  2  mm.  pressure,  the  major  portion  boiling  at  54°,  and 
having  sp.  gr.  1*123  compared  with  water  at  18°  : 
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0-2398  gave  03204  CO,  and  0  1 132  H^O.     C  =  3644 ;  H  =  524. 

0-1685    „  61*1  C.C.  of  nitrogen  at  19^  and  761  mm.     N»42*45« 

CjHjON^  requires  0«36-36 ;  H-506  ;  N  =  42-42  per  cent. 

Freshly-distilled  triazoacetone  is  a  colourless,  highly  refractive 
liquid  having  a  faint  odour,  but  after  a  few  days,  even  when  preserved 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  and  protected  from  light,  the  odour  of 
carbylamine  is  noticeable  in  the  specimen,  which  has  become  yellow. 
The  substance  exhibits  no  tendency  to  solidify,  remaining  quite  limpid 
in  a  freezing  mixture ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  readily 
volatile  in  steam.  When  dropped  on  a  hot  plate,  triazoacetone 
explodes,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame ;  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  the  substance  immediately,  liberating  nitrogen. 

Action  qf  Alkali. — When  triazoacetone  is  treated  with  concentrated 
aqueous  potash  (40  per  cent.),  nitrogen  is  liberated  with  almost 
explosive  violence,  and  the  liquid  becomes  red ;  even  with  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  alkali,  gas  evolution  is  quite  brisk,  and  several 
concordant  estimations  of  the  nitrogen  evolved  during  the  change 
indicated  that  this  amounted  to  roughly  4  per  cent  less  than  two- 
thirds  : 

0*1550  gave  33*4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  22^  and  761  mm.     N*>:24*3. 
OgHgON,  requires  2/3N«28*3  per  cent. 

By  decomposing  5  grams  of  the  triazo-ketone  at  one  time,  steaming 
the  product  while  alkaline,  then  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  dis- 
tilling again,  we  were  able  to  show  that  the  deficit  indicated  above  is 
due  to  simultaneous  production  of  hydrazoic  acid,  which  was  easily 
recognised  in  the  acid  distillate*  Excepting  ammonia,  however,  the 
other  products  of  the  changes  involved  are  not  easily  identified.  The 
fact  that  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and  hydrazoic  acid  are  eliminated,  indi- 
cates that  the  following  decomposition  occurs  : 

I.  Ng-OHj-CW-CHg-Nj  +  NHIOH-OO-CH,. 
II.  Nfl:OH'CO-OH,  +.H,0  -  NH,  +  OICH-OO-OH,. 
III.  Nj-CH^-OO-OH,  +  H,0  -  HN,  +  HO-OHj-CO-OH,. 

Accordingly,  it  should  be  possible  to  recognise  both  pyroracemic 
aldehyde  and  acetol  in  the  product,  and,  although  we  have  failed  to 
isolate  these  compounds,  probably  owing  to  the  further  action  of 
alkali,  the  presence  of  reducing  materials  is  indicated  by  vigorous 
action  on  Fehling's  solution  and  ammoniacal  silver  oxide. 

The  Semiearbazane. — On  mixing  6  grams  of  triazoacetone  with 
6*5  grams  of  semicarbazide  hydrochloride  and  5  grams  of  sodium 
acetate  in  water,  the  semicarbazone  was  precipitated  immediately. 
After  being  recrystallised  twice  from  absolute  alcohol,  it  melted  at 
152^  without  evolving  gas  : 
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01258  gave  68-7  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  22°  and  761  mm.     N  =  5406. 
C^HgONg  requires  N-53'84  per  cent. 

The  semicarbazone  crystallisee  from  water  or  alcohol  in  long, 
brilliant  needles;  it  effervesces  with  aqueous  potash  and,  more 
slowly,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

This  derivative  has  been  prepared  from  several  specimens  of  triazo- 
acetone,  as  it  forms  a  convenient  substance  by  which  to  identify  the 
ketone,  and  on  one  occasion  the  latter  remained  in  association  with 
excess  of  semicarbazide  during  several  hours.  The  product  in  this 
case  was  quite  distinct  from  the  semicarbazone  described  above,  being 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  common  media,  and  precipitated  by  alkali 
f rom-  solution  in  acids.  A  specimen  recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic 
acid  was  therefore  analysed,  but  the  combustion  presented  considerable 
difficulty,  as  the  substance  has  no  definite  melting  point,  and  decom* 
poses  at  a  high  temperature,  leaving  carbon  : 

01476  gave  01733  CO, and  0-0763 ;HjO.    0 « 3202 ;  H  =  578. 

0-1300    „    60-3  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  17°  and  768  mm.     N  -  46-43. 
CgHioO^^  requires  0«32-26 ;  H=5-38 ;  N-4616  per  cent. 

We  believe  therefore  that  this  compound  is  the  bis-eemicarbazoiie 
of  methylglyozal, 

oh,'C(:n-nh-co-nHj)-ch:n-nh-co-nh„ 

because  we  have  found  that,  under  certain  conditions,  bydrozylamine  is 
capable  of  transforming  aoetonylazoimide  into  methylglyoxime, 

ch,-c(:noh)-ch:noh  ; 

the  latter  change  indicates  a  disposition  to  undergo  oxidation  on  the 
part  of  the  terminal  carbon  atom,  recalling  the  behaviour  of  fructose 
towards  phenylhydrazine,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  alteration  in 
question  has  not  previously  been  effected  by  semicarbazide. 

Triazaaeetoxime,  N8-0Hj-0(:N0H)-CH,. 

Five  grams  of  triazoacetone  were  warmed  to  60°  with  a  solution  of 
hydroxylamine  containing  4  grams  of  the  hydrochloride  in  80  c.c.  of 
water,  neutralised  with  3'2  grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  ;  the 
oU  dissolved,  and  the  solution  suddenly  became  turbid.  After  two 
hours'  agitation,  the  product  was  extracted  with  redistilled,  purified 
ether,  and  dried  with  sodium  sulphate,  the  solvent  being  removed  by 
exposing  the  liquid  to  a  pressure  of  2  mm.  during  four  hours  : 

0-0786  gave  33-5  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18°  and  746  mm.     N  »  49*01. 
O^H^ON^  requires  N-» 49-12  per  cent. 

This  experiment  was  made  subsequently  to  an  attempt  to  distil 
50  grams  of  triazoacetoxime  under  2  mm.  pressure.  On  this  occasion, 
about  25  grams  boiled  at  84°,  whilst  the  residue  in  the  fiask  gradually 
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became  dark  brown,  finally  exploding  with  considerable  violence ;  the 
distillate  was  colourless,  and  had  a  faint  odour  of  prussic  acid,  which 
alone  indicates  decomposition,  since  the  undistilled  ozime  is  odourless, 
and,  moreover,  when  analysed,  furnished  an  amount  of  nitrogen  2  per 
cent,  below  that  required  by  the  empirical  ormula  C^'H.fiiN^,  It  is 
noteworthy  that  bromoacetozime  also  undergoes  explosive  decom- 
position when  distilled. 

Triazoacetoxime  is  colourless,  and  does  not  solidify  in  the  freezing 
mixture  ;  its  behaviour  towards  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  resembles 
that  of  triazoacetic  acid  and  ester,  liberation  of  nitrogen  occurring 
only  after  some  delay,  and  on  vigorous  agitation.  When  treated  with 
40  per  cent,  potash,  nitrogen  is  liberated  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
hydrazoic  acid  is  also  produced;  if,  however,  more  dilute  alkali 
(20  percent.)  is  employed  without  heating,  all  the  nitrogen  is  eliminated 
in  the  form  of  hydrazoic  acid,  along  with  a  substance  having  the 
properties  of  the  oxime  of  acetol : 

N3-ch,-c(noh)-oh:3 + h^o  -  hn, + ho-ch,-c(:noh)-ch3. 

Before  the  unstable  character  of  triazoacetoxime  was  appreciated,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  prepare  this  compound  by  the  action  of 
hydroxylamine  sulphate  instead  of  the  free  base.  Twenty  grams  of 
triazoacetone  were  suspended  in  300  c.c.  of  water,  and  agitated  with 
32  grams  of  hydroxylamine  sulphate  in  150  c.c.  of  water ;  the  oil 
disappeared  gradually  but,  the  odour  of  hydrazoic  acid  becoming 
perceptible,  the  product  was  allowed  to  remain  ten  days  in  order  to 
complete  the  change.  The  liquid  was  then  extracted  three  times  with 
ether,  and  on  removing  the  solvent,  after  drying  with  sodium  sulphate, 
9  grams  of  a  lustrous,  crystalline  solid  separated  from  the  oily  residue ; 
on  recrystallising  this  product  from  hot  benzene,  of  which  200  c.c. 
were  required  by  1  gram,  it  was  found  to  be  methylglyoxime,  and 
was  obtained  in  minute  needles,*  melting  at  157°  without  evolving 
gas: 

0-1489  gave  35-4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  IS""  and  766  mm.    N  ^  27*74. 
OgHgOgNj  requires  N  =  27*45  per  cent. 

The  production  of  methylglyoxime  and  the  bis-semicarbazone  of 
methylglyoxal  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  and  semi- 
carbazide  respectively  on  triazoacetone,  is  an  interesting  case  of  that 
type  of  oxidation  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  osazones.  A  similar 
observation  has  been  made  in  connexion  with  chloroacetoxime  by 
Hantzsch  and  .Wild  {Annalm,  1896,  289,  285)  and  Scholl  and 
Matthaiopoulos  (B&r.j  1896, 29,  1550),  methylglyoxime  being  obtained 
when  excess  of  hydroxylamine  acts  on  the  substituted  ketoxime.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  same  change  occurs  when  hydroxylamine  acts 
on  hydroxy  acetone,  because  Kling  (Ann.  Chim,  Phya,,  1905,  [viii],  5, 
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482),  who  performed  the  experiment,  records  the  production  of  a 
a>mpoimd  melting  at  153°,  and  an  analysis  which  furnished  26 '6  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen ;  Kling  suggests  the  constitutional  formula, 

ch3-c(:noh)-ch2*nh-oh, 

but,  as  there  is  no  evidence  for  this  view,  it  seems  to  us  more  probable 
that  he  had  in  hand  an  imperfectly  purified  specimen  of  methyl- 
glyoxime. 

The  p-Toluenesulphonie  Derivative, — ^The  oxime  being  an  oil,  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  characterise  the  substance  further  by  preparing 
a  crystalline  derivative.  Triazoacetoxime  dissolved  in  pyridine  was 
accordingly  treated  with  p-toluenesulphonic  chloride;  the  oil  which 
separated  on  dilution  with  water  quickly  solidified,  and  was  re- 
crystallised  from  boiling  light  petroleum,  in  which  the  substance 
dissolves  sparingly,  1  gram  requiring  about  100  cc,  from  which 
it  crystallises  in  large,  lustrous,  striated  plates,  melting  at  73° : 
0-1090  gave  20-2  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  23°  and  757  mm.  N»  21*29. 
CjoHijO^N^S  requires  N  =  20*90  per  cent. 

The  substance,  although  snow-white  when  freshly  crystallised, 
rapidly  deteriorates,  becoming  brown  in  a  few  days.  Thrown  on  a 
hot  plate,  it  detonates,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame ;  it  is 
moderately  soluble  in  cold  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  dissolving  freely  in 
chloroform,  benzene,  or  ethyl  acetate. 

botal  colllol  of  soibkcb,  london. 
South  Ebnsikgton,  S.W, 


IX. — The    Influence    of  Acids    and  Alkalis   on   the 

Velocity  of  Formation  of  Acetoxime. 

By  Ernest  Bakbett  and  Abthub  Lapwokth. 

Iw  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  this  Journal 
{Trans.,  1907,  91,  1133),  it  was  shown  by  one  of  us  that  acids 
ftooelerate  oxime  formation,  and  that  certain  oximes  are  formed  with 
great  ease  even  in  presence  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  paper,  a  subsequent  communication  on  measure- 
ments of  the  velocity  of  reaction  between  hydroxylamine  and  acetone 
and  aldehyde  in  presence  of  both  bases  and  acids  was  promised.  The 
measurements  referred  to  had  been  made  some  time  before  the  first 
paper  was  submitted  to  the  Society  j  the  work  had  been  going  on  for 
some  eighteen  months,  and  the  further  investigation  was  in  progress. 
In  the  September  number  of  the  ArMrioan  Chemical  Journal,  a 
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paper  by  Acree  and  Johnson  appeared  {Amer,  Chem,  J.,  1907,  38, 
258),  which  dealt  with  many  chapters  of  catalysis,  and  included 
measarements  on  the  equilibrium  point  of  the  reversible  reaction 
between  aoetaldoxime,  acetone,  and  hydrozylamine  hydrochloride,  the 
velocity  of  hydrolysis  of  acetozime  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
velocity  of  formation  of  acetozime  from  acetone  and  free  hydrozyl- 
amine (loc,  eit.f  p.  308  et  seq.). 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  Prof.  Acree  wrote  stating  that  he 
had  only  recently  seen  Lapworth's  paper  for  the  first  time,  and  drew 
our  attention  to  his  work  with  Johnson,  ezpressing  the  hope  that  we 
might  see  our  way  to  abandon  the  investigation  to  him.  In  the 
circumstances,  we  have  decided  to  submit  to  the  Society  a  brief  account 
of  the  more  important  observations  we  had  made  before  last  July, 
when  the  first  communication  of  the  proposed  series  appeared,  and  the 
observations  we  select  are  those  which  appear  to  add  something  to  the 
discoveries  of  Acree  and  Johnson  and  other  workers,  but  they  do  not 
solve  the  question  of  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  agreed  to  abandon  the  further  study  of  the  velocity  of 
formation  and  hydrolysis  of  ozimes,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  favour 
of  the  American  authors. 

The  work  was  begun  some  two  years  ago,  after  hearing  from 
Stewart,  the  last  worker  on  the  velocity  of  ozime  formation  (Trans., 
1905,  87,  410),  that  he  did  not  propose  to  eztend  his  researches  in 
this  direction.  The  measurements  were  made  much  in  the  manner 
described  by  Stewart,  but  were  carried  out  at  0^  with  solutions  in 
which  the  concentrations  of  acetone  and  hydrozylamine  were  JT/iO  in 
nearly  all  cases.  Instead  of  sodium  phosphate,  sodium  acetate  was 
used  during  the  titrations,  for  it  was  desired  to  study  the  formation 
of  aldozimes,  in  which  case  sodium  phosphate  was  found  to  be  useless. 

In  brief,  our  results  supplement  those  of  other  workers  in  the 
following  points.  The  aooeleration  of  ozime  formation  by  alkalis, 
first  noticed  by  Auwers  {Ber.,  1889,  22,  605),  we  find  to  be  very 
considerable  and  nearly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  alkali. 
The  acceleration  of  the  reaction  between  hydrozylamine  and  aoetone 
by  hydrochloric  acid  is  rather  less  marked  at  first,  but  rises  with 
increasing  proportions  of  acid  very  rapidly  to  a  Tnft.-rimnfn^  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  suggestion  of  lag,  to  a  point  where  there  is 
present  about  0*6  to  0*6  equivalent  of  acid,  the  velocity  here  being 
more  than  fifty  times  as  great  as  with  free  hydrozylamine  alone. 
It  then  falls  almost  as  rapidly  to  the  point  where  there  is  pres^it 
rather  more  than  one  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid,  after  which  the 
variation  of  velocity  with  amount  of  acid  present  is  small  (see 
diagram,  p.  92). 

With  acetaldehyde,  more  difficulty  was  ezperieaoed  in  estimating 
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the  greater  velooitj  of  reaction,  and  much  higher  dilntionfl  were 
The  enrve  obtained  on  plotting  oar  preliminary  results 
muoh  like  that  for  acetone,  but  the  point  of  maximum  velooity 
was  reached  with  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  acid. 

The  acceleration  of  ozime  formation  by  addition  of  alkali,  and  the 
ai^vrozimate  proportionality  of  the  velocity  to  the  concentration  of 
alkali  present,  saggests  at  once  that  the  hydroxylamine  behayes  as  a 
weak  acid  and  reacts  with  the  carbonyl  compound  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  does  hydrocyanic  add  (compare  Trans.,  1903,  83,  997 ; 
1904,  86,  1214  and  1355,  <feo.). 

Thus,  to  take  the  simplest  possible  ionic  view,  the  hydroxylamine 

may  be  sapposed  to  yield  the  ions  H*  and  *NH-OH,  the  latter  of 
which,  as  a  weak  ion,  forms  a  complex  with  the  carbonyl  compound  : 

B,0.0  +  .NH.OH  <-^  RsC<^.oH. 

this  complex  ion  formation  being  relatively  very  slow. 

The  idea  that  ammonia  in  analogous  cases  reacts  as  an  add  and 
+  -  - 

in  the  parts  H  and  NH,  or  NHg-OH  has  been  suggested  by  Knorr 

{Ber.,  1899,  32,  731),  and  revived  in  a  slightly  different  form  by 

Lowry  {BrUi$h  Assoc.  Bepart,  1904,  "  Dynamic  Isomerism,"  p.  11). 

The  question  of  the  mechanism  of  the  acceleration  of  oxime  formation 

by  adds  is  eertainly  much  less  straightforward.    From  the  fact  that 

an  equilibrium  is  attained  when  acids  act  on  acetoxime,  Acree  and 

Johnson  conclude  that  the  reaction  involves  the  union  of  the  hydroxyl- 

ammonitim  ion  with  the  ketone  as  neutral  constituent : 

(OH,),CO  +  NHj-OH  -^  (OHg),00-NHg*OH. 

This  is  highly  improbable;  firstly,  because  of  the  already  high 
electro-affinity  ci  the  hydroxylammonium  ion,  and  secondly,  because 
all  the  evidence  hitherto  goes  to  show  that  only  negative  groups  become 
attached  to  the  carbon  atom  of  the  carbonyl  group. 

A  more  likely  suggestion  is  that  the  hydroxylammonium  ion  is  not 
directly  concerned,  but  that  the  acetone  forms  complex  ions  with 
hydrogen  ions  which  are  present  as  the  result  of  hydrolysis  of  the 
hydroxylamine  salt : 

(CH,),00  +  H-  ^~>  (CH,),C<^^ 
(the  oxonium  ion  (€113)2010^      being  possibly  formed  at  an  inter* 


step),  and  this  positive  ion  then  attacks  the  tree  hydroxy^ 
amines  forming  a  substituted  hydroxylammonium  ion: 

(CH,),C<^^+NH,.OH  -e->  (0H,).C<5|^.0a. 
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Aoree  and  Johnson's  view  would  predict  a  regular  rise  in  the 
velocity  from  the  state  where  free  hydrozylamine  is  present  to  that 
where  there  is  one  equivalent  of  acid,  and  after  this  a  regular,  but 
very  slight,  fall. 

On  the  view  now  suggested,  addition  of  acid  to  free  hydrozylamine 
would  at  first  produce  little  effect,  and  afterwards  a  rapidly  increasing 
acceleration  for  a  time,  leading  to  a  curve  at  first  distinctly  concave 
towards  the  line  A  in  the  diagram,  and  near  and  beyond  the  point 
where  an  equivalent  of  acid  is  present  a  maximum  followed  by  a  slight 
decreasing  velocity  as  with  Acree  and  Johnson's  proposition. 

It  is  not  worth  while  at  present  to  enlarge  on  these  views.  Neither 
explains  the  curious  variation  of  the  velocity  between  the  points  A 
and  B  on  the  diagram.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  this  can  be 
elucidated  by  any  view  as  to  the  mechanism  of  oxime  formation  from 
hydroxylamine  and  acetone.  A  supposition  which  would  lead  to  a 
curve  attaining  a  maximum  value  between  these  points  would  be  one 
assuming  that  the  measured  change  involved  the  interaction  of  free 
hydroxylamine,  hydroxylammonium  ions,  and  acetone,  but  this  would  be 
roughly  of  the  form  y  =>  x{a  -  x),  and  would  show  a  rapid  rise  near  A,  a 
slow  change  near  the  maximum,  and  an  increasingly  rapid  fall  to  B, 
The  curve  rather  appears  to  suggest  that  its  form  may  be  due  to  a 
peculiarity  either  of  acetone  or  of  hydroxylamine  itself.  Is  it 
possible,  for  example,  that  hydroxylamine  gives  a  salt,  (NH2*0H)2,HC1, 
yielding  a  base,  {NH2'OH)2,  by  hydrolysis,  and  transformed  by 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  NHj'OH,HCl  1  The  tendency  of  the 
oxygenated  derivatives  of  ammonia  to  form  more  complex  aggregates 
may  be  recalled,  and  a  salt  of  the  formula  quoted  is  known  to  be 
produced  readily  enough  in  the  solid  form,  but  whether  this  exists  to 
any  large  extent  as  such,  or  as  its  ions,  in  aqueous  solution,  does  not 
appear  to  be  known.  A  fact  which  seems  to  militate  against  such 
an  explanation  is  that  the  condition  for  maximum  velocity  with 
acetaldehyde  does  not  appear  to  coincide  with  that  with  acetonoi  the 
point  lying  somewhat  nearer  the  line  B, 

EXPEBIMBNTAL. 

In  the  following  series  of  experiments  with  acetone,  the  initial 
concentrations  of  hydroxylamine  and  acetone  were,  in  all  cases,  N/iO. 
The  solutions  in  which  the  reaction  was  studied  were  prepared  by 
mixing  equal  volumes  of  jY/IO  solution  of  acetone  and  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  to  the  latter  of  which  had  previously  been  added  vary- 
ing quantities  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  being  so 
arranged  that  immediately  after  admixture  there  should  be  exactly 
I  gram-molecule  each  of  ketone  and  total  hydroxylamine  per  40  litres 
of  solution,  and  nil  operations  were  carried,  out  at  0^. 
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In  the  tables  given,  the  amounts  of  hydrochloric  add  or  sodium 
hydroxide  present  are  also  stated  in  gram-molecules  per  40  litres,  and 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  stated  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
each  case  includes  both  the  free  acid  and  that  combined  with  the 
hydrozylamine ;  similarly,  in  experiments  II  to  IV,  the  amount  of 
Bodimn  hydroxide  given  refers  to  the  excess  of  the  latter  used  over 
that  required  to  convert  all  the  hydroxylamine  present  into  free  base. 
In  the  majority  of  the  experiments,  therefore,  sodium  chloride  was 
necessarily  present,  but  we  have  found  that  the  effect  of  this  salt  was 
hardly  perceptible,  and  did  not  produce  any  effect  on  the  velocity  of 
reaetion  safficient  to  alter  in  any  way  the  general  conclusions  to 
which  the  investigation  leads. 

Alter  many  preliminary  trials,  the  method  adopted  for  estimating 
the  amount  of  oxime  formed  was  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
hydroxylamine  which  remained  by  oxidising  it  with  excess  of  standard 
iodine  solution  as  other  workers  have  done,  but  having  found  that  in 
alkaline  media,  such  as  sodium  phosphate  or  bicarbonate,  concordant 
results  could  not  be  obtained  in  presenee  of  aldehydes,  we  were  finally 
led  to  carry  out  the  titrations  in  presence  of  sodium  acetate.  This 
salty  if  highly  purified,  serves  a  similar  purpose,  and  in  its  presence 
hydroxylamine  may  be  determined  with  a  very  fair  degree  of 
accuracy,  providing  that  much  free  acid  is  not  present  with  the 
hydroxylamine. 

In  each  case,  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  moment  of 
admixture  and  that  of  withdrawing  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  solution 
f(v  titration  is  given  in  minutes.  The  number  indicating  the  amount 
of  oxime  formed  represents  the  number  of  gram-molecules  present 
per  4000  litres,  the  maximum  possible  at  the  end  point  being,  of 
course^  equal  to  100,  and  was  arrived  at  by  subtracting  the  quantity 
of  hydroxylamine  unchanged  in  40  litres  from  100.  The  last  number 
in  each  caee  represents  the  quantity  of  oxime  formed  at  the  end 
point. 

L  No  acid,  or  alkali  present  (that  is,  the  solution  was  prepared 
so  as  to  contain  1  gram-molecule  each  of  hydroxylamine,  hydro- 
chloride, and  acetone  per  40  litres,  the  free  base  being  liberated  by 
addition  of  1  gram-molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide  per  40  litres)  : 
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Sbbies  1. — In  Presence  of  Alkali. 

IL  0*20  giam-molecule  of   free    sodium   hydroxide   present.     In 
experimx  nte  II  to  IT  a  quantity  of  acid  sufficient  to  neutralise  the 
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alkali  present  was  added  to  the  sodium  acetate  heiote  the  titration  of 
hydroxylamine  ; 

ts      2  5  10  21  86  — 

OzLmefonneds    33*9  52*2  69*6  83*0  89*8  99'5 

III.  0*25  gram-molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide  present : 

t^      2  6  10  20  — 

Ozime  fonneds    49*5  68*8  81*6  90*9  98*8 

lY.  rOO  gram-molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide  present : 

^3       1  2  5  10  20  -^ 

(a)Oximeformed3      —  64*3  82*7  92*8  971  100 

{b)      „         „       =:     51*4  66*8  84*4  92*6  97*9  00 


Sbbies  2. — In  Presmce  of  Add. 

y*  0*066  gram-molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  present ; 

<s        8               6              10              20              80  — 

Oxime  f<Mrm6ds=      7*8           18*4           28*7           52*2           68*6  98*1 

YL  0*25  gram-molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  present : 

<s      2                5                10                20             8Q  — 

Oxime  formed :;=     19*3           43*9           73*8            81*7           88*5  85*9 

YII.  0*30  gram-molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  present : 

<»      1               2               5               10              15  — 

Oxime  fonneds    21*7           84*5           67*4           81*4           85*0  85'8 

YIII.  0*40  gram-molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  present : 

/=      1               2               5               11              20  — 

Oxime  formed=     19*1           88*0           64*7           72*6           77*6  77*6 

IX  0*50  gram-molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  present : 

izz      2               5               10              20              80  — 

Ozime  formed^:     49*8           54*5           65*2           68*9           70*4  71*0 

X.  0*60  gram-molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  present : 

t^       \              2              5             18            25          86  ~ 

Oxime  formed 3     31*6        44*2         54*9         68*5        68*5        69*4  69*4 

XI.  0*75  gram-molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride  present : 

tzi       2               5               10              20              30  — 

Oximeformeds     81-8           46*5           50*4           58*7           61*1  61*9 

XIL  1*00  gram-molecules  of  hydrogen  chloride  present  (that  is 
to  say,  in  this  experiment,  initially  only  acetone  and  hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride  were  present) : 

<=       2                 6                10               16               87  — 

Oxlmeformeds     16*8           28*6           40*1           461           67*1  60*ft 
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XIIL  1*50  gram-molecolefi  of  hydrogen  chloride  present : 

<a       2  5  10  20  86  -^ 

Onme  fonneda      86  7*7  21*5  821  451  58*8 

XIY.  1*512  gram-molecules  of  hydrogen  chloride  present : 

<3        1  2  5  10  25  — 

Ozimefonneds      1*6  47  12*6  28*5  82*7  58'8 

XY«  1*64  gram-molecnles  of  hydrogen  chloride  present: 

t=»        2  6  10  20  80  — 

Ozinefoimeda      4*1  18*4  18*5  28*0  85*8  55*0     . 

XVL  2*024  gram-moleonles  of  hydrogen  chloride  present : 

<3       1  2  5  11  25  ~ 

Oximefoimeda      1*6  2*0  (?)      12*2  28*8  81*2  50*0 

In  the  lafit  cited  and  in  other  experiments  in  which  more  than 
2  mdecnlar  proportions  of  acid  were  present^  the  disturbing  influence 
of  ihe  excess  of  add  on  the  titration  of  the  hydroxylamine  makes 
itself  felt.  In  aU  cases,  the  quantity  of  hydroxylamine  found  was 
greater  than  that  really  present,  so  that  the  amount  of  oxime  calcu- 
lated on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  preceding  experiments  appears  less 
than  is  actually  the  case.  Nevertheless,  the  results  showed  clearly 
enough  that,  even  when  as  much  as  40  molecular  proportions  of 
hydrogen  chloride  are  present,  oxime  formation  takes  place  with 
eonsiderable  velocity,  and  this  does  not  appear  to  vary  much  within 
▼ery  wide  limits.  It  had  been  our  intention  to  examine  this 
region^  using  sodium  phosphate^  instead  of  acetate  as  the  medium 
during  titration. 

Fairly  concordant  numbers  obtained  on  repeating  a  considerable. 
number  of  the  above  experiments,  indicate  that  the  results  may  be 
regarded  as  correct  within  2 — 3  units. 

We  have  also  carried  out  experiments  on  similar  lines,  using  acids 
other  than  hydrochloric  add,  but  the  results  were  without  much 
further  significance. 

The  most  noteworthy  points  revealed  by  a  glance  at  the  numbers  .in 
the  above  tables  are,  first,  that  there  is  a  minimum  velodty  at,  or  very 
near,  the  point  where  only  acetone  and  hydroxylamine  are  present 
(experiment  I)  j  secondly,  that  very  large  acceleration  is  caused  by 
the  addition  of  alkalis  or  acids,  the  former  having  proportionately  a 
considerably  greater  influence;  thirdly,  that  there  is  a  maximum 
velodty  point  between  this  point  and  that  where  the  solution  contains 
nothing  but  acetone  and  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride.  This  is  at  about 
the  point  attained  in  experiment  JX,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  amount 
of  Qxime  formed  here  in  two  minutes  is  larger  than  in  any  other  case 
on  the  side  where  acid  is  present;  fourthly,  beyond  this  point  rapid 
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fall  in  the  velocity  occurs,  but  even  where  an  enormous  excess  of  acid 
is  present  there  is  evidence  that  the  velocity  of  oxime  formation 
remains  perhaps  larger,  than  when  free  hydroxy lamine  "alone  is  present. 

Owing .  to  the  rapid  change  of  the  velocity  with  acidity  (and  this 
varies  during  each  experiment),  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  velocity 
constants,  and  the  errors  of  time  measurement  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
oxime  formation  render  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  value  for  the  initial 
velocity  under  any  prescribed  conditions.  However,  remembering 
that  when  much  acid  is  present  partial  hydrolysis  of  the  oxime 
occurs,  the  reaction  therefore  being  incomplete,  a  fair  idea  of  the 
relative  velocities  with  different  conditions  as  to  concentration. of  acid 
and  alkali  may  be  obtained  by  carefully  plotting  the  results  and 
ascertaining  the  time  required  for  the  reaction  to  proceed  half  way  to 
the  point  at  which  change  ceases.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  take  points  corresponding  to  one-quarter,  one-tenth,  or 
less,  but  this  leads  to  a  magnification  of  other  errors^  and  it  may 
be  stajyed  that  the  curves  thus  obtained  are  found  to  be  very  similar, 
showing  precisely  the  some  peculiarities. 

The  following  diagram  exhibits  the  velocity  of  reaction  estimated 
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by  taking  the  inverse  of  the  time  required  for  the  reaction  to  proceed 
half-way  towards  completion.  The  vertical  line  at  A  correspondn 
with  conditions  when  acetone  and  free  hydroxylamine  only  are  present ; 
to  the  left  of  this,  alkali,  and,  to  the  right,  acid  is  present.  The 
vertical  line  at  B  corresponds  with  the  point  where  acetone  and 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  only  fare  present. 
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The  yelocities  were  found  by  ascertaining,  graphically,  the  time 
required  for  the  formation  of  one-half  the  amount  of  ozime  present  at 
equilibrium  point,  and  the  numbers  given  are  one  hundred  times  the 
reciprocals  of  these. 

The  method  of  exhibiting  the  results,  although  rough,  at  least 
affords  a  general  idea  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  formation  of 
acetoxime.  It  is  difficult  to  state  precisely  the  points  or  magnitudes 
of  the  maximum  or  minimum  velocities,  but  greater  or  less  deviations 
tban  thoee  indicated  have  not  been  found  in  spite  of  repeated  search 
with  slightly  varying  conditions. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  extension  of  the  curve  on  the  right 
appears  to  be  nearly  horizontal  beyond  the  limits  shown;  in  other 
words,  it  seems  that  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  velocity 
varies  only  very  slightly  with  the  concentration. 

By  varying  either  the  amount  of  acetone  or  hydroxylamine  while 
keeping  the  concentration  of  the  other  unaltered,  we  have  ascertained 
that  the  velocity  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  each  of 
these  separately. 

The  nature  of  the  results  we  obtained  in  using  acetaldehyde  instead 
of  acetone  have  already  been  alluded  to.  We  hesitate  to  give  the 
details^,  because  those  experiments  were  of  a  preliminary  character, 
and,  owing  to  the  much  higher  dilution  necessary,  subject  to  errors 
which  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  eliminate  on  repeating  the  measure- 
ments. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of  the 
CHbemical  Society  for  a  grant,  which  helped  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
investigation. 

Goldsmiths'  Collboe,  New  Cross,  S.E. 


X. — A    Colonmetric  Method  for   the  Determination  of 

Small  Percentages  of  Iron  in  Copper  Alloys. 

By  Abkold  William  Gregoby,  B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  be  able  to  determine 
accurately  the  amount  of  iron  in  copper  alloys,  on  account  of  the 
effect  of  this  element  on  their  physical  properties.  The  gravimetric 
methods  are  such  that  only  by  working  with  very  large  quantities  of 
material  can  accurate  results  be  obtained.  Moreover,  there  is  always 
a  danger  of  iron  being  introduced  into  the  solutipn  of  the  alloy  by  the 
addition  of  large  quantities  of  reagents  which  may  contain  a  trace  of 
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that  element,  and  from  external  sources  during  the  lengthy  method  of 
procedure. 

The  following  method  has  heen  found  to  give  extremely  aocorate 
results ;  it  is  simple  in  operation,  and  very  rapid  in  execution.  It  is 
based  upon  the  colour  reaction  given  by  salicylic  acid  and  ferrio 
chloride.  The  violet  coloration  produced  when  salicylic  acid  is  added 
to  ferric  chloride,  although  affording  a  delicate  test  for  iron  under 
properly  chosen  conditions,  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  quantitative 
determination  of  that  element,  since  the  colour  is  destroyed  in  the 
presence  of  mineral  adds  and  also  by  excess  of  alkalis. 

If,  however,  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  sodium  acetate  be  added  to  a 
ferric  salt,  and  then  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  acetic  add,  a  deep 
red  colour  is  produced.  Under  these  conditions,  the  depth  of  colour 
is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  iron  present,  and  this  method  may  be 
used  for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  iron. 

In  the  case  of  copper  alloys,  the  blue  or  green  colour  of  the  solution 
entirely  masks  the  red  colour  produced  by  the  iron.  This  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  the  addition  of  a  weak  solation  of  potassium  cyanide  in 
quantity  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  the  colourless,  complex  cyanide 
of  copper  and  potassium.  The  red  colour  is  unchanged  by  this  treat- 
ment. The  exact  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  02  gram  of  the 
alloy  is  dissolved  in  a  minimum  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid.  If  a 
precipitate  is  produced,  due  to  tin  or  antimony,  the  liquid  is:  diluted 
bligbtly  and  filtered.     Lead,  if  present,  must  be  removed  as  sulphate. 

To  this  solution,  20  c.c.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  acetate 
are  added,  and  10  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in 
glacial  acetic  add.  A  3  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  is  now 
added  gradually  until  the  green  colour  of  the  solution  has  disappeared, 
and  the  precipitate  of  copper  cyanide  is  re-dissolved.  The  solution, 
>vhich  is  red  if  iron  is  present,  is  now  m%de  up  to  a  definite  volume 
(depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  cdiour),  and  a  measured  amount  is 
transferred  to  a  Nessler  comparison  tube. 

Into  a  similar  tube,  20  c.c.  of  sodium  acetate  solution  and  10  c.c.  off 
the  salicylic  acid  solution  are  placed,  and  diluted  to  approximately  the 
same  volume  as  the  solution  of  the  alloy.  A  standard  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  is  added  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the 
colour  produced  is  similar  in  intensity  in  the  two  tubes.  From  the 
amount  of  the  standard  solution  used,  the  percentage  of  iron  may  be 
calculated. 

By  this  method,  it  is  possible  to  detect  as  little  as  0*00002  gram  of 
iron  in  the  presence  of  0*2  gram  of  copper. 

A  strong  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  must  on  no  account  be  used, 
as  this  gives  a  coloured  solution  with  pure  copper  salts,  especially  on 
warming. 
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TliiB  test  cannot  be  satisfactorily  employed  in  the  case  of  alloys  con- 
taining considerable  percentages  of  bismuth.  Zinc  and  antimony, 
howevBT,  may  be  present  without  any  appreciable  error  being 
introduced. 

ElPEBIMBNTAL. 

A  solution  of  pure  copper  sulphate  was  made,  such  that  1  c.c.  was 
equivalent  to  0*02  gram  of  copper.  Ten  c.c.  of  this  solution  and 
3  cc.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  were  placed  in  each  of  seven  beakers» 
and  to  ail  but  the  first  of  these  varying  amounts  of  a  standard 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  were  added.  The  tests  were  then  carried 
out  as  described  above,  the  solutions  in  each  case  being  made  up  to 
loo  cc.  The  results  obtained  ard  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
second  column  shows  the  number  of  cc.  of  ferric  chloride  solution 
added  to  the  copper  sulphate ;  the  third  gives  the  percentage  of  iron 
that  each  quantity  represents ;  the  fourth  gives  the  number  of  c.c 
of  ferric  chloride  required  to  produce  the  same  colour  as  that  obtained 
in  each  of  the  test  experiments,  and  the  fifth  shows  the  percentage 
of  iron  calculated  from  the  volume  of  ferric  chloride  added : 


Kami 

)er.    FeCl,  used. 

Percent  Fe.  FeClj requirei 

1    Per  cent  Fe 

1, 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

2. 

1 

0-01 

1-1 

0-011 

3. 

2 

0-02 

21 

0-021 

4. 

5 

0-06 

6-2 

0*062 

6. 

10 

0-10 

10-4 

0104 

S. 

16 

015 

157 

0-157 

7. 

LBBY 

20 
Irok  Works, 

0-20 

21-0 

0-210 

Fbodd^gham. 

XI. — Derivatives  of  Tetramethyl  Glucose. 

Bj  Jamxs  €k)LQUHonN  Ibvinb,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  and  Agnes  Mabion 
MooDiBi  M.A.,  B.Sc,  (Oarnegie  Scholar). 

In  previous  study  of  alkylated  sugars  attention  has  been  chiefly 
directed  to  reactions  in  which  derivatives  of  a  glucosidic  nature  are 
produced,  and  such  compounds  have  been  found  to  show,  in  general, 
a  dose  relationship  with  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  the  parent 
unalkylated  sugars.  In  the  present  investigation,  we  have  extended 
our  work  on  tetramethyl  glucose  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  analogy  also  holds  for  derivatives  generally  regarded  as 
non-glocosidic 
Our  results  show  that  tetramethyl  glucose  enters  into  all  the 
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characteristic  reactions  of  the  parent  sugar,  and,  moreover,  the  optical 
rotations  of  the  products  are  on  the  whole  comparable  with  those  of 
the  corresponding  unalkylated  compounds.  Several  irregularities  were 
observed,  but  apparently  methylation  has  little  effect  on  the  charac- 
teristic chemical  reactions  of  reducing  sugars,  except  in  increasing  the 
stability  of  the  compounds.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  studied 
reactions  in  which  the  alkylated  sugar  might  be  expected  to  react  as 
an  alkyloxy-aldehyde,  giving  products  in  which  the  y-oxidic  linking, 
characteristic  of  reducing  sugars  and  glucosides,  should  be  absent.  In 
the  case  of  dextrose,  the  only  simple  condensation  compounds  which 
are  regarded  as  derived  from  a  hydroxy-aldehyde  are  the  acetals, 
mercaptals,  hydra  zones,  oxime,  and  anilide.  This  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  last  compound  has,  however,  not  escaped  criticism,  and 
many  arguments  support  the  y-oxidic  structure  {Ber,,  1894,  27, 
1287). 

We  find  that  in  the  case  of  tetramethyl  glucose,  there  seems  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  both  the  oxime  and  anilide  do  possess  the 
y-oiddic  linking  in  the  sugar  residue,  and  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as 
derived  from  the  a-  qr  )8-form  of  the  sugar  and  not  from  the  aldehydic 
isomeride.  With  regard  to  the  tetramethyl  glucosephenylhydrazone, 
our  conclusions  are  unfortunately  not  supported  by  analytical  data, 
but  the  structure  of  the  compound  seems  to  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  the  anilide  or  oxime,  and  may  possibly  thus  belong,  to  the 
aldehydic  type. 

Tetramethyl  glucoseoxime  was  readily  prepared  by  the  action  of 
hydroxylamine  on  a  methyl-alcoholic  solution  of  the  sugar.  Even 
after  repeated  fractional  crystallisation,  the  melting  point  was  ind^ 
finite  (61 — 68°),  suggesting  that  the  specimen  was  a  mixture  of  stereo- 
isomeric  forms.  The  compound  differed  from  glucoseoxime  in  that  no 
indication  of  mutarotation  could  be  detected,  either  in  alcoholic  or 
aqueous  solutions.  The  specific  rotation  in  methyl  alcohol  was 
[o.]u  +  25*9°,  a  result  which  is  comparable  with  the  marked  diminution 
in  rotatory  power  observed  when  glucose  is  converted  into  its  oxime. 
The  constitution  of  the  compound  admits  of  several  possibilities. 
Accepting  the  normal  oxime  structure,  we  have  : 

I.  MeO-CHj-CH(OMe)-CH(OH)-CH(OMe)-CH(OMe)-CH:NOH, 

which  might  exist  in  ayn-  and  a9Ut-modifications«  As  an  alternative, 
the  following  structure  is  possible : 

II.  MeO-CH2-CH(OMe)-CH(OH)-CH(OMe)-CH(OMe)'CH<^    . 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sugar  reacts  in  the  y-oxidic  form,  the 
condensation  may  give  rise  to  four  isomerides : 
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III.MeO-CH,-CH(OMe)-CH-CH(OMe)-OH(OMe)-CH-NH-OH(aor/3). 

I 0 ^ 

IV.  MeO-CH,-CH(OMe)-CH-CH(OMe)-CH(OMe)-CH-0-NH,  (aor  ft). 

! 0 ' 

Of  these  possibilities,  formula  I  alone  represents  a  true  oxime,  and 
formula  lY  a  true  gluooside,  as  only  in  the  latter  case  is  the  sugar 
molecule  linked  to  the  remaining  group  through  an  oxygen  atom. 
The  effect  of  alkylation  on  the  compound  offers  a  ready  solution  of 
the  problem  of  its  constitution.  In  the  event  of  formulas  I  or  II 
being  correct,  methylation  should  introduce  two  methyl  groups,  and 
hydrolysis  of  the  product  should  give  aldehydic  pentamethyl  glucose. 
In  the  case  of  formula  III,  only  one  alkylozy -group  could  enter  the 
molecule,  and  tetramethyl  glucose  should  be  formed  on  hydrolysis  of 
the  product.  On  the  other  hand,  formula  lY  represents  a  compound  in 
which  the  methoxyl  content  could  not  be  increased. 

We  find  that  by  applying  the  silver  oxide  reaction  to  tetramethyl 
glacoeeoxime,  a  derivative  is  formed  containing  five  methoxyl  groups, 
and,  on  hydrolysis,  tetramethyl  glucose  is  regenerated  in  almost 
quantitatire  amount.  This  result  at  once  disposes  of  formulae  I,  II, 
and  lY.  The  absence  of  mutarotation  may  thus  be  explained,  as, 
whatever  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  in  oximes  may  be,  it  is 
presumably  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  double  bond. 

Evidence  was  also  obtained  that  our  preparation  of  tetramethyl 
glacoeeoxime  consisted  of  two  stereoisomeric  forms,  as,  during  hydro- 
lysis, the  specific  rotation  at  first  diminished  very  rapidly,  and 
afterwards  increased  steadily  to  a  constant  value.  Previous  experience 
in  the  hydrolysis  of  alkyl  glucosides  has  shown  that  this  behaviour  is 
significant  of  the  presence  of  two  stereoisomerides,  which  differ  widely 
in  their  rotatory  powers  and  rates  of  hydrolysis.  Moreover,  a  similar 
result  was  observed  during  the  hydrolysis  of  the  pentamethylated 
oxijiie,  which  was  doubtless  also  a  mixture  of  a-  and  /3-forms.  It 
might  be  mentioned  here  that  the  latter  hydrolysis  showed  many 
features  in  common  with  that  of  the  natural  glucoside,  gy nocardin, 
described  by  Power  and  Lees  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  355).  Contrary  to 
expectation,  the  process  was  extremely  slow,  prolonged  boiling  with 
hydrogen  chloride  being  necessary,  and  hydrogen  cyanide  was  steadily 
evolved  for  some  hours. 

Before  arriving  at  the  above  conclusion  as  to  the  constitution  of 
tetramethyl  glucoseoxime,  we  took  the  precaution  of  subjecting  various 
other  oximes  to  the  joint  action  of  silver  oxide  and  methyl  iodide. 
The  substances  selected  for  experiment  were  chosen  with  a  view  to 
testing  the  effect  of  the  process  on  widely  different  types  of  oximes. 
In  each  case,  the  methylation  proceeded  normally,  giving  fully 
VOL.  XCIII.  H 
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alkylated  derivatives.  Thus  oenanthaldoxime  was  readily  converted 
into  a  monomethyl  ether,  whilst  salicylaldoxime  and  benzoinoxime 
gave  the  corresponding  dimethyl  others.  This  shows  that  the  oximido* 
group,  in  common  with  any  other  hydroxyl  group  which  may  be 
present,  is  capable  of  ready  methylation  by  the  silver  oxide  method, 
and  the  results  arrived  at  by  this  process  are  therefore  valid  in 
deducing  the  constitution  of  oximes.  The  method,  moreover,  possesses 
many  obvious  advantages  in  the  determination  of  the  hydroxyl  content 
of  oximes,  as  the  use  of  acetic  anhydride  in  such  estimations  frequently 
results  in  molecular  rupture  or  in  nitrile  formation,  and,  in  addition , 
the  products  are  often  difficult  to  purify. 

Our  examination  of  tetramethyl  glucoseanilide  has  led  to  a  similar 
conclusion  as  to  its  constitution. .  The  compound,  which  was  prepared 
by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sugar  and  the  base,  crystal- 
lised in  long  needles,  melting  at  132 — 134^.  In  acetone  solution, 
it  showed  a  high  dextrorotation  ([a]?  4-  229*5^),  and  no  mutarotation 
was  observed.  Apparently  only  one  form  was  present  in  this  crystal- 
line specimen,  as  during  hydrolysis  the  specific  rotation  decreased 
continuously  without  fluctuation.  The  compound  was  quite  unaltered 
after  several  successive  treatments  with  silver  oxide  and  methyl 
iodide,  and,  as  in  no  previous  case  has  any  soluble  hydroxy-compound 
resisted  the  action  of  these  reagents,  we  conclude  that  the  anilide  is  a 
y-oxidic  form,  and  possesses  the  following  formula  : 

0H3-O-CH2-0H(O-CH3)-0H-CH(O-CH3)-CH{O-OHj)-0H-NH-0«H5. 

I O « 

Experiments  are  at  present  in  progress,  in  which  the  constitution  of 
glucoseanilide  is  being  further  investigated. 

The  results  obtained  on  applying  similar  methods  to  tetramethyl 
gluoosephenylhydrazone  were  not  so  conclusive.  The  product  of  the 
methylation  failed  to  crystallise,  and  could  not  be  distilled  under 
diminished  pressure  on  account  of  decomposition.  On  hydrolysis, 
however,  in  addition  to  aniline  and  methylaniline,  a  colourless 
dextrorotatory  syrup  was  obtained,  which  did  not  affect  Fehling's 
solution ;  it  therefore  contained  no  tetramethyl  glucose.  As  the 
substance  was  easily  resinified,  we  were  unable  to  identify  it  definitely 
as  pentamethyl  glucose,  although  its  reactions  agreed  with  those 
which  might  be  expected  for  such  a  compound.  At  all  events,  the 
absence  of  tetramethyl  glucose  in  the  hydrolysis  products  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  hydrazone  of  tetramethyl  glucose  differs 
essentially  in  structure  from  the  corresponding  oxime  and  anilide. 

The  halogen  derivatives  of  tetramethyl  glucose,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  halides  on  the  sugar,  show  considerable  chemical 
similarity  to  those  obtained  from  tetra-aoetyl  glucose.     Both  tetra* 
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netliyl  chloroglueoee  and  tetniiDethjl  bromoglucoee^  are  uncrjgtal- 
liaable  STrnpSy  the  latter  being  Tery  unstable.  Both  oompoands  are 
deoomposed  by  water,  and  react  with  methyl  alcohol  in  pi-esence  of 
rilver  carbonate  to  give  a  mixture  of  the  a-  and  jS^tetramethyl  methyl- 
glnoondes,  a  resnlt  which  indicates  that  the  preparations  are  also 
mixtures  of  a-  and  )3-forms.  Jadging  from  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  two.  glttcoeides  thus  formed,  and  nsing  this  as  an  index  of  the 
composition  of  our  preparation  of  tetramethyl  chloroglucose,  more  than 
70  per  cent,  of  the  ^-form  must  have  been  present.  The  bromo- 
derivative,  like  tetra-acetyl  bromoglucose,  could  only  be  preserved  for 
a  few  days  without  spontaneous  decomposition.  It  was  found  that 
the  substance  could  be  applied  synthetically  in  the  formation  of  other 
alkylated  glueosides.  When  dissolved,  along  with  the  molecular 
proportion  of  bensoin,  in  acetone  and  the  solution  heated  with  silver 
oxide,  benzoin  tetrataethylglucoside,  melting  at  105--*106^,  was  pro- 
duced. This  change,^  in  which  the  alkylated  sugar^  residue  is  intro»- 
duced  into  the  hydroxyl  position,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mpdification  of 
the  silver  oxide  reaction. 

We  have  also  studied  the  action  of  a  methyl-alcoholic  solution 
of  hydrogen  chloride  on  tetramethyl  glucose  with  the  object  of 
determining  if  the  condensation  of  the  alcohol  and  the  sugar  depends 
on  the  intermediate  formation  of  an  acetal  compound.  In  previous 
cases  (Trans.,  1904,  85, 1063),  this  reaction  has  been  conducted  at  40"", 
using  invariably  0*25  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride,  but  in  the  present 
instance  the  effect  of  different  concentrations  of  the  acid  at  20°  was 
ascertained  polarimetrically.  Using  a  methyl -alcoholic  solution  con- 
taining 5  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  and  8  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
the  specific  rotation  diminished  very  rapidly,  but  without  fluctuation. 
The  total  optical  change,  which  was  complete  in  one  hour,  was 
aD+79'2**  — >-  +69-1**.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  initial  rotation 
observed  is  lower  than  that  found  for  tetramethyl  glucose;  this  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  very  rapid  condensing  action  of  the  acid.  The 
[Hrodnct  consisted  as  usual  of  a  mixture  of  the  isomeric  tetramethyl 
metfaylglucosides,  and  no  indication  of  acetal  formation  was  observed. 
A  similar  result  was  obtained  by  the  substitution  of  0*25  per  cent. 
acid.  In  this  case,  the  condensation  was  very  slow  at  20^,  but  the 
specific  rotation  of  the  solution,  which  was  initially  +  84'8°|  decreased 
steadily  and  ultimately  became  constant  at  +70*1^.  The  use  of 
0*1  per  cent,  acid  naturally  occasioned  very  slow  reaction,  but  in  this 
case  the  change  of  specific  rotation  was  not  regular.  During  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  a  fall  of  9^  in  [ajo  was  observed ;  this  was  followed 
by  a  slow  increase,  occupying  seventeen  hours,  to  oearly  the  initial 
value.  Thereafter  the  rotation  diminished  very  slowly  indeed,  and 
the  constant  value,  [o]d  -^66-8^  was  only  reached  after  the  Upse  of 
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seven  months.  These  optical  changes  cannot  be  ascribed  to  muta- 
rotation  of  the  sugar,  or  to  the  interconversion  of  the  alkylated 
glucosides  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  1068;  1905,  87,  905),  but,  nevertheless, 
on  examining  samples  of  the  solution  at  intervals,  nothing  was  isolated 
from  the  product  except  the  alkylated  glucosides,  mixed,  when  the 
condensation  was  incomplete,  with  quantities  of  unaltered  tetramethyl 
glucose.  This  reaction  therefore  gives  no  indication  of  the  sugar 
reacting  in  the  aldehydic  form. 

The  ready  solubility  of  alkylated  sugars  in  organic  solvents  enabled 
us  to  apply  the  Grignard  reaction  to  tetramethyl  glucose.  This  reaction 
has  already  been  successfully  carried  out  on  tetra-acetyl-<2-glucono- 
lactone  by  Paal  and  Hornstein  {Ber,,  1906,  39,  1361),  who  obtained 
a^yScf-hexahydroxy-oa-diphenylbexane  as  the  main  product.  In  our 
experiments,  however,  using  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  we  have  only 
obtained  negative  results  so  far,  the  alkylated  sugar  being  recovered 
unaltered. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the  doubtful  case  of 
tetramethyl  glucosehydrazone,  all  the  derivatives  so  far  obtained  from 
tetramethyl  glucose  belong  to  the  y-oxidic  type. 


Experimental. 
Preparation  of  Tetramethyl  Glucoseoadme, 

Ten  grams  of  the  alkylated  sugar  were  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol 
(200  c.c.)  containing  slightly  more  than  one  molecular  proportion  of 
hydroxylamine,  and  the  solution  was  boiled  for  90  minutes  under 
a  reflux  condenser.  The  alcohol  was  then  evaporated,  the  crystalline 
residue  dissolved  in  dry  ether,  and  the  solution  filtered.  On  evapora- 
tion of  the  solvent,  a  colourless  syrup  remained,  which  rapidly  solidified 
to  a  mass  of  slender,  prismatic  needles ;  these  were  drained  from 
adherent  oil  on  a  porous  plate.  The  finely-powdered  substance  was 
afterwards  extracted  repeatedly  with  boiling  light  petroleum  in  order 
to  remove  traces  of  unaltered  tetramethyl  glucose,  and  then  recrystal- 
lised  from  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  light  petroleum  and  anhydrous 
ether.  When  microscopically  examined,  the  crystals  appeared  homo- 
geneous,  and,  moreover,  the  specific  rotations  of  successive  crops  were 
practically  constant,  but,  nevertheless,  after  repeated  crystallisation 
the  melting  point  was  rather  indefinite  (61 — 68^).     Analysis  gave : 

0  =  47-51;  H«8-44;  0Hg-0=W6;  N  =  6-01. 
CeH^02N(0-0H8)4    requires    0  =  47-81;     H-8-36  ;    OH3-0  =  49-4; 

N  a  5*58  per  cent. 

Tetramethyl  glueoeeoonme  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  all  organic 
solvents   with  the  exception  of  light  petroleum,   and   the  aqueous 
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Bolutiotk  has  no  action  on  Fehling's  solution  in  the  cold,  but  effects 
vigorous  redaction  on  boiling.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  in  methyl 
alcohol  showed  a  specific  rotation  of  +25*9%  which  remained  unaltered 
after  twenty-four  hours.  A  similar  solution  in  water  gave  [a]?  +  27'8°, 
and  here,  also,  no  evidence  of  mutarotation  was  observed  even  after 
several  days. 

The  hydrolysis  of  the  ozime  was  effected  by  heating  with  excess  of 
8  percent,  aqueous  hydrogen  chloride  at  100°.  The  hydrolysis,  how- 
ever, commenced  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  as,  on  standing, 
the  value  for  [a]i>  was  found  to  decrease  from  +  27*8°  to  + 15'0°.  On 
now  heating  to  100°,  the  dextrorotation  rapidly  increased,  and  after 
fifty  minutes'  treatment  remained  constant.  The  value  then  obtained, 
if  calculated  on  the  basis  that  tetramethyl  glucose  was  the  only  active 
product  of  the  hydrolysis,  was  +  83*7°,  a  number  which  agrees  very 
cloeelj  with  the  constant  specific  rotation  of  the  alkylated  sugar  in 
water.  The  solution  was  neutralised  with  barium  carbonate, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  first  with  ether  and 
afterwards  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  former  extract 
gave  tetramethyl  glucose  (m.  p.  84 — 85°),  and  the  latter  hydroxy lamine 
hydrochloride,  and  these  substances  constituted  the  sole  products  of 
the  hydrolysis. 

Alkykaion  of  Tetramethyl  Glucaseaxime. 

On  adding  silver  oxide  (5  mols.)  to  tetramethyl  glucoseoxime  (1  mol.) 
dissolved  in  methyl  iodide  (10  mols.),  a  vigorous,  spontaneous  reaction 
ensued,  which  was  completed  by  heating  on  a  water-bath  for  three 
hours.  The  product  was  extracted  with  boiling  ether,  and,  on  evapora- 
tion  of  the  solvent,  a  clear,  yellow,  neutral  liquid  was  obtained.  After 
a  second  alkylation  in  which  the  same  proportions  of  alkylating 
mixture  were  used,  the  compound  was  fractionated  under  diminished 
pressure  (b.  p.  144 — 146°  under  10  mm.  pressure).     Analysis  gave : 

C«  49*98;  H«8*60;  CHg-0  =  5713;  N-6-56. 
CiiH^O^N  requires  0-49*81;   H  =  8*68;   OHj-O- 58*49;  N  =  6-28 

per  cent. 

The  analyses  not  only  indicate  that  only  one  methoxyl  group  had 
been  introduced,  but  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  penta- 
methjl  glucononitrile. 

The  alkylated  oxime  is  a  colourless,  neutral,  mobile  liquid,  soluble  in 
all  ordinary  solvents,  and  possessing  no  action  on  Fehling's  solution 
except  on  prolonged  boiling.  The  optical  activity  of  different  pre- 
parations was  almost  constant,  a  five  per  cent,  solution  in  methyl 
alcohol  giving  [a]^  +39*8°  without  mutarotation. 
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Hf/drdyeis  of  Tetramethyl  GlueoHoxime  MMyl  Eiktr. 

The  hydrolysis  of  the  alkylated  ozime  presented  considerable  diffi- 
culty. A  4  per  cent,  solution  of  the  compound  was  prepared  in 
water  containing  5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride,  and  heated  in  boiling 
water.  As  in  the  case  of  the  parent  oxime,  the  dextro  specific  rotation 
at  first  diminished  from  38*1°  to  29*8°,  and  afterwards  steadily  increased^ 
during  three  hours'  treatment,  to  the  value  +50°.  During  the 
reaction,  appreciable  quantities  of  hydrogen  cyanide  were  evolved,  and^ 
judging  by  the  increase  in  specific  rotatory  power,  the  hydrolysis  pro- 
ceeded only  slowly  at  100°.  Accordingly,  the  liquid  was  maintained 
at  the  boiling  point,  the  evolved  hydrogen  cyanide  being  removed  in  a 
current  of  air.  After  six  hours'  treatment,  the  evolution  of  the  gas 
ceased;  the  solution  was  neutralised  with  barium  carbonate  and 
worked  up  as  usual.  A  nearly  quantitative  yield  of  tetramethyl 
glucose,  melting  after  recrystallisation  at  84°  and  showing  the  specific 
rotation,  [a^]  +87*8°,  was  obtained  as  the  product  of  the  hydrolysis. 

AlkylcUion,  of  Different  Typee  of  Oximee. 

The  methylation  of  these  oximes  was  carried  out  for  the  purposes 
explained  in  the  introduction. 

AlkykUion  of  (Enanthaldoxime, — ^This  substance  was  selected  for 
experiment  as  a  type  of  compound  containing  one  hydroxyl  group 
directly  linked  to  the  nitrogen  atom.  The  oxime  was  readily  soluble 
in  methyl  iodide,  and  was  alkylated  as  usual  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
alkyl  halide  and  dry  silver  oxide.  After  two  treatments,  the  product 
was  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure,  and  obtained  as  a  colourless 
liquid  boiling  at  65 — 66°  under  15  mm.  pressure. 

Analysis  pointed  to  the  fact  that  methylation  had  proceeded 
normally : 

Found,  C-66-86  ;  H«ll-71 ;  CHj'O-lQ'SO. 
C^Hi^N^O-CHgreqniresO-fiTlS  j  H  =  ll-883  CHg-0  =  21-68  per  cent. 

AlkykUion  of  SalioykUdoxime. — ^In  the  case  of  salicylaldoxime,  the 
reaction  with  silver  oxide  and  methyl  iodide  was  very  vigorous.  The 
product  was  a  mobile  liquid,  which  was  distilled  at  135 — 127°,  under 
16  mm.  pressure.  As  the  compound  burned  with  explosive  violence^ 
ordinary  combustions  could  not  be  undertaken,  hvtt  a  Zeisel  estimation 
gave  OHj'Os  37*11,  the  calculated  value,  assuming  that  two  methoxyl 
groups  had  entered  the  molecule,  being  37*57  per  cent.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  compound  was  also  proved  by  the  formation  of  salicyl* 
aldehyde  methyl  ether  during  hydrolysis.  As  the  melting  p<xnt  of 
the  latter  compound  shows  considei:«ble  variation,  the  product  of  the 
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hydiolysiB  was  identified  hy  conversion  into  o-dimethozybenzoin 
(TnuQi«.,  1901,  79|  670),  melting  at  101*5''.  This  result  shown  that 
both  the  phenolic  and  ozimido-groups  present  in  the  oxime  had 
Hndergone  noriBal  alkylation. 

Alkylcttion  of  Bemainoadme. — In  this  case,  two  successive  alkylations 
wflve  found  to  be  necessary,  as  the  oxime  did  not  dissolve  readily  in 
the  alkyl  iodide,  and  consequently  the  addition  of  acetone  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  treatment  with  the  methylating  agents.  The  product 
was  obtained  as  a  colourless  oil  boiling  at  182 — 184^  under  16  mm. 
pressure.     Analysis  gave : 

C«74-94;  H«6-85;  N  =  5-66. 

C,^HjiN(0-CH3),  requires  0  =  7529  ;  H  =  6-66 ;  N  =  5'47  per  cent. 
As  the  compound  resinified  with  hydrogen  iodide,  the  results  of  the 
methozyl  determinations  were  invariably  low  (found,  CHg*0»  18*22, 
calculated  for  two  methozyl  groups,  OKj'O^ 24*31  percent.).  The 
presence  of  a  methozyl  group  in  the  benzoin  side-chain  was,  however, 
confirmed  by  hydrolysis.  This  was  effected  by  boiling  in  aqueous 
alcoholic  solution  containing  8  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride.  After 
two  hours'  treatment,  the  product  was  precipitated  with  water  and 
extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract,  after  treatment  with 
sodium  carbonate,  yielded  on  evaporation  a  crystalline  product  which, 
after  reerystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  melted  at  49 — 51°,  and 
was  therefore  identified  as  benzoin  methyl  ether. 

Tefyramethyl  GlueoseanUide. 

On  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  equimolecular  proportions  of  the 
sugar  and;  aniline  for  several  hours,  partial  condensation  took  place 
with  the  formation  of  tetramethyl  glucoseanilide.  The  yield  of  the 
latter  was,  however,  materially  increased  by  using  a  considerable 
excess  of  the  base.  Equal  weights  of  tetramethyl  glucose  and  aniline 
were  dissolved  in  the  minimum  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  was  boiled  for  four  hours.  As  the  crude  anilide  darkened 
rapidly  when  heated  to  100®,  the  removal  of  the  solvent  alcohol  and 
excess  of  aniline  was  effected  by  heating  to  60^  under  reduced  pres- 
sure. The  semi-crystalline  residue  was  drained  on  a  porous  tile, 
washed  with  cold  water  to  remove  traces  of  the  sugar,  and  recrystal- 
lised  twice  from  anhydrous  ether.     Analysis  gave  : 

C-61-50;  H-818;  CH3-O«40-49. 

CigHj^OjN  requires  C  =  61*74 ;  H  «  8*04  ;  OHjrO  =  39*87  per  cent. 

The  anilids  crystallises  from  ether  in  long  needles,  melting  sharply 
st  135%  and  is  apparently  homogeneous.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
e^j^uuo  solvents,  but  is  practically  insoluble  in  water.     When  boiled 
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for  a  considerable  time  with  water,  the  substance  is  partly  hydrolysed. 
The  specific  rotation  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  in  acetone  was 
[ajn  +229*5^,  and  no  mutarotation  was  detected  even  after  adding  a 
trace  of  alcoholic  ammonia.  The  compound  was  hydrolysed  by  mixing 
an  acetone  solution  with  an  equal  volume  of  10  per  cent,  hydrogen 
chloride  and  heating  to  50^.  The  dextrorotation  diminished  steadily 
without  fluctuation,  and,  on  working  up  the  products,  tetramethyl 
glucose  and  aniline  were  isolated. 

Attempted  Alkylation  of  Tetramethyl  Glucosideanilide. 

The  methylation  of  the  compound  was  attempted  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  anilide  is  a  condensation  derivative  of  the  sugar  in 
its  aldehydic  or  y-oxidic  form.  A  solution  of  the  compound  (1  mol.) 
in  methyl  iodide  (10  mols.)  was  heated  on  a  water-bath  with  silver 
oxide  (5  mols.).  There  was  no  apparent  reaction,  and  on  working  up 
the  product  after  several  hours'  treatment  the  original  weight  of  anilide 
was  recovered  unaltered  in  melting  point  and  specific  rotation.  A 
second  alkylation  was  tried,  in  which  heating  with  a  large  excess  of 
the  alkylating  mixture  was  continued  for  three  days,  but  with  a 
similar  result.  Additional  evidence  that  no  alkylation  had  occurred 
was  furnished  by  the  fact  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  silver  oxide 
was  converted  into  iodide.  As  in  no  previous  case  has  any  hydroxy- 
compound  resisted  this  treatment,  we  conclude  that  the  anilide  is  a 
y-oxidic  form. 

Alkylation  of  Tetramethyl  Ghtcoeephenylhydrazone. 

The  hydrazone  was  prepared  as  already  described  (Trans.,  1903,  83, 
1033),  and  alkylated  in  the  usual  manner.  The  crude  product,  which 
was  a  bright  red  syrup  insoluble  in  water  or  light  petroleum,  but 
readily  soluble  in  organic  solvents  generally,  could  not  be  obtained  in 
a  crystalline  state.  The  syrup  gave  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution 
[a]o  +  24*7°,  a  value  which  does  not  differ  notably  from  the  rotatory 
power,  of  the  parent  hydrazone  ([a]©  + 16*6°).  When  heated  under 
reduced  pressure,  the  compound  decomposed  ;  even  on  standing  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  the  red  colour  became  much  darker,  and 
accordingly  no  analyses  were  attempted.  The  hydrolysis  of  the  pro- 
duct of  alkylation  was,  however,  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
information  as  to  the  probable  constitution  of  the  compound.  When 
boilod  for  ten  hours  with  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  containing  4  per  cent, 
of  hydrogen  chloride,  no  appreciable  change  occurred,  and  consequently 
the  acid  was  replaced  by  very  dilute  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide,  which 
has  no  appreciable  action  on  tetramethyl  glucose.  On  now  heating  on 
a  water-bath,  a  quantity  of  gas  was  disengaged,  which  was  absorbed  in 
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hydrochloric  acid,  the  Rolation  giving  the  test  for  a  primary  amine. 
The  mixture  was  then  distilled  with  steam,  and  the  volatile  oils  were 
converted  into  the  hydrochlorides  and  treated  with  nitrons  acid.  The 
oOy  precipitate  thus  formed  was  extracted  with  ether,  the  solvent 
evaporated,  and  the  residual  oil  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  formation  of  a  dark  blue  colour  showed  the  joint  presence 
of  phenol  and  nitrosoamine,  proving  that  both  aniline  and  methyl- 
aniline  most  have  been  produced  in  the  hydrolysis.  The  aqueous 
product  of  the  hydroljrsis  was  neutralised  and  worked  up  as  usuaL 
Id  this  way,  a  colourless,  uncrystallisable,  neutral  syrup  was  obtained, 
which  had  no  action  on  Fehling's  solution  even  after  heating  with 
adds.  In  alcoholic  solution,  the  substance  was  strongly  dextro- 
rotatory. The  compound,  which  became  resinous  on  standing,  could 
not  be  obtained  in  a  pure  form,  and  consequently  was  not  further 
examined,  but  its  behaviour  agrees  approximately  with  the  probable 
reactions  of  pentamethyl  glucose  in  its  aldehydic  form.  The  combined 
results  of  the  hydrolysis  therefore  point  to  the  conclusion  that  alkyl- 
ation  of  the  hydrazone  leads  to  the  introduction  of  two  methyl 
groups,  one  in  the  y-position  in  the  sugar-chain,  and  the  other  in  the 
phenylhydrazine  residue.  This  result  differs  sharply  from  those 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  oxime  or  anilide,  where  the  sugar  residue 
in  the  molecule  was  not  affected  by  further  alkylation. 

Halogen  Deriffotives  qf  Tetrameihyl  Glucose. 

Tetram/ethyl  ehloroglucose  was  prepared  by  heating  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  sugar  in  benzene  with  the  molecular  proportion 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride.  The  reaction  was  carried  out  on  a 
water-bath,  and  was  continued  for  thirty  minutes.  The  benzene  was 
then  removed  under  diminished  pressure,  the  residue  dissolved  in 
ether,  and  shaken  repeatedly  with  water.  The  ethereal  extract  was 
dried  over  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  and  shaken  successively  with 
barium  carbonate  and  silver  carbonate."  On  evaporation  of  the 
solvent,  a  colourless  oil  remained,  soluble  in  organic  solvents,  but 
insoluble  in  cold  water.  When  warmed  with  water,  the  oil  passed 
readilj  into  solution  with  the  formation  of  tetramethyl  glucose  and 
hydrogen  chloride.  The  substance,  which  was  free  from  phosphorus 
compounds,  was  completely  decomposed  on  heating  in  a  vacuum  to 
140^.     Without  further  puri6cation,  the  product  gave  : 

CI- 12-71. 

Cj^Hj^OgCl  requires  Cl«  13*95  per  cent. 

The  specific  rotation  in  methyl  alcohol,  which  can  only,  of  course, 
be  regarded  as  approximate,  was  [aj^  + 154°. 
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On  shaking  the  solution  at  20°  with  silver  carbonate^  the  rotatory 
power  gradually  diminished,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  attained  the 
constant  value  [ajo  +  40°.  The  product  of  the  action  was  a  neutral 
syrup,  which  was  easily  recognisable  as  a  mixture  of  a-  and  ^-tetra- 
methyl  methylglucosides,  as  on  hydrolysis  with  hydrogen  chloride 
the  specific  rotation  iiicreased  from  +  40°  to  +  94°  and  then  diminished 
to  +85°.  The  sole  product  of  the  hydrolysis  was  tetramethyl 
glucose. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  tetramethyl  a-methylglucoside  might 
be  substituted  for  tetramethyl  glucose  in  the  above  preparation, 
thereby  facilitating  the  process  considerably. 

Tetramethyl  Bromogluooee, — ^This  compound  was  prepared  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentabromide  on  the  sugar,  the  details  of  the 
process  being  similar  to  those  described  above  for  the  ohloro- 
derivative,  except  that  in  all  the  operations  the  temperature  had 
to  be  restricted  below  80°,  as  above  this  the  product  was  decomposed. 
The  substance  resembled  the  chloro-derivative,  but  was  much  more 
unstable;  even  when  preserved  in  a  vacuum  and  in  the  dark, 
complete  decomposition  took  place  in  a  few  days.  The  specific 
rotation  of  a  freshly  prepared  specimen  in  acetone  solution  was 
[a]5  +46'9°.  When  heated  with  water  at  100°,  the  compound  was 
completely  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  tetramethyl  glucose 
and  hydrogen  bromide.  Using  this  reaction  as  a  means  of  estimating 
the  bromine,  analysis  gave  : 

Br- 26-61. 

Cii^H^gOgBr  requires  Br —  26*75  per  cent. 

When  shaken  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  with  silver  carbonate,  a 
mixture  of  the  isomeric  tetramethyl  methylglucosides  was  obtained, 
the  pAoTm  being  produced  in  large  excess.  The  same  result  was 
more  rapidly  arrived  at  by  heating  the  bromo-compound  with  methyl 
alcohol  and  silver  oxide. 


Application  of  the  OHgiiard  Reaction  to  Tetramethyl  Glucose, 

On  adding  a  solution  of  the  sugar  in  dry  ether  to  a  similar  solution 
of  magnesium  methyl  iodide,  a  fairly  vigorous  reaction  ensued,  which 
was  continued  on  a  water-bath  for  thirty  minutes.  The  product  was 
hydrolysed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  extract  after  drying  over  sodium  sulphate  gave  a  crystalline 
residue  on  evaporation.  This  was  recrystallised  several  times  from 
light  petroleum,  and  the  specific  rotation  of  each  crop  determined 
in  methyl-alcoholic  solution.  As  in  each  case  the  various  products 
melted  at  84 — 85°  and  gave  the  constant  specific  rotation  [ajf  4-84° 
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it  WBB  evident  that  they  oonsisted  c^    the  alkylated   sugar,   over 
80  per  cent,  of  which  was  recovered  unaltered. 

The  authors  desire  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the 
Gftmegie  Trust  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  this  investigation,  and  also 
to  Professor  Purdie  for  much  valuable  advice. 

Ohshioal  Rxseaboh  Laboiutoey, 

UhITSD  Ck>LLEGB  OF  St.  SALYATOB  AKD  St.   LlONABD, 
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XII. — Sivdies  of  Dynamic  Isomerism.  Part  VL  The 
Influence  of  Impurities  on  the  Mutarotation  of 
Nitrocamphor. 

By  T.  Mabtik  Lowbt  and  Egbert  H.  Maobon. 

Ih  the  first  paper  of  the  present  series  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1314),  a 
number  of  experiments  were  described  on  the  influence  of  impurities 
on  *' The  Mutarotation  of  Glucose."  The  main  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that,  although  alkalis  had  a  very  marked  accelerating  action,  the 
change  which  the  sugar  undergoes  in  solution  could  not  be  retarded 
by  the  addition  of  traces  of  acid,  and  was  therefore  due  to  a  specific 
action  of  the  solvent  (conducting  water)  on  the  sugar,  rather  than  to 
alkaline  impurities. 

In  the  present  paper,  a  similar  series  of  experiments  is  described  in 
reference  to  nitrocamphor,  a  substance  which  has  the  advantage  of 
exhibiting  mutarotation  in  a  much  larger  number  of  solvents,  in- 
cluding inert  hydrocarbons,  the  occurrence  of  isomeric  change  in  which 
was  known,  at  least  in  certain  instances,  to  be  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  impurities  (Trans.,  189^,  76,  220), 

I.  TempercUure, 

All  the  experiments  were  carried  out  at  20^.  In  the  case  of 
solutions  which  changed  rapidly,  it  was  convenient  to  use  the  ordinary 
Schmidt  and  Haensch  jacketed  tube  for  making  the  polarimetric 
obeervati(«s ;  the  water  circulation  could  be  started  before  the 
solution  was  prepared,  so  that  when  transferred  to  the  tube  the  liquid 
soon  attained  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  jacket.  In  the  case 
of  ecJniions  which  changed  more  slowly,  it  was  not  convenient  to 
mftintftin  the  water  cireulatiein  during  the  whole  period  of  observa- 
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tion,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  several  weeks;  such  solutions 
were  therefore  examined  in  unjacketed  polarimetric  tubes,  of  which 
several  could  conveniently  be  stored  in  the  thermostat ;  when  required 
for  observation,  these  were  transferred  to  a  closely-fitting  copper 
jacket,  provided  throughout  with  an  efficient  water  circulation.  The 
thermostatic  arrangements  were  identical  with  those  in  the  two 
previous  series  of  experiments  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1033).  A  detailed 
description  of  the  thermostat,  with  a  diagram  of  the  apparatus,  is 
given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Faraday  Society  (1907,  3,  119). 

II.  Materials. 

In  spite  of  their  apparent  simplicity,  the  experiments  proved  to  be 
of  an  unusually  tedious  character,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  difficulty 
of  attaining,  and  still  more  of  maintaining,  the  high  degree  of 
purification  which  was  necessary,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  more 
inert  solvents.  This  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  a  solution  of  nitrocamphor  in  benzene  there  is  a 
distinct  response  when  piperidine  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  in  a  hundred  million.  Again  and  again  the  highly  purified 
material  was  found  to  have  become  contaminated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
undergo  isomeric  change.with  greatly  increased  velocity  ;  the  accelera- 
tions produced  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  impurity  to  an 
inert  solvent  could  therefore  only  be  determined  by  laboriously  repeat- 
ing the  experiments  until  concordant  observations  and  successful 
blank  experiments  showed  that  the  influence  of  accidental  impurities 
had  been  for  the  most  part  eliminated. 

In  the  case  of  solvents,  such  as  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  which 
actively  promote  the  isomeric  change,  no  such  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced. The  experiments  in  chloroform  led,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
results  which  were  altogether  irregular  and  anomalous;  these  are 
described  and  discussed  in  the  following  paper. 

The  nitrocamphor  used  in  the  experiments  was  purified  by  crystal- 
lising from  alcohol  until  colourless,  and  then  from  light  petroleum. 
When  practicable,  the  solvents  were  distilled  from  phosphoric  oxide  in 
order  to  remove  traces  of  moisture  and  basic  impurities. 

III.  Observations, 

A  limited  number  of  observations  are  recorded  in  the  tables  and 
shown  graphically  by  means  of  curves.  No  exact  significance  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  values  for  the  initial  and  final  specific  rotations ;  the 
solutions  were  prepared  as  quickly  as  possibly,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  adjust  the  concentration  accurately,  or  to  allow  the  solution 
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in  the  graduated  flask  to  attain  an  exact  temperature  before  finally 
adjosting  the  volume  of  solvent  added.  The  relative  values  appear  to 
be  accurate  in  most  cases  within  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree,  but  the 
benzene  series  compares  somewhat  unfavourably  with  the  others,  owing 
probably  to  the  exceptionally  large  values  of  the  rotations  to  be 
obeervedy  and  their  exceptional  sensitiveness  to  small  changes  of 
temperature. 

The  solutions  used  contained,  as  a  rale,  5  grams  of  nitrocamphor  in 
100  CO.  of  solution.  The  rotations  were  observed  in  2-dcm.  tubes, 
and  were  multiplied  by  ten  in  order  to  obtain  the  specific  rotations  of 
the  solutions;  an  error  of  0*1°  in  the  tabulated  values  corresponds 
therefore  with  an  error  of  only  0*0  P  in  the  actual  polarimeter 
reading. 

rv.     Form  of  the  Curves, 

Although  the  isomeric  change  which  produces  the  mutarotation  of 
nitrocamphor  is  known  to  involve,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  the  presence 
of  a  third  substance  or  catalyst,  the  alterations  of  rotatory  power 
appear  to  proceed  in  every  instance  according  to  a  unimolecular  law. 
The  constant 

(*!  +  *,)/€=  l/^{log(ao-aao)-log(a,-aoo)} 
has  been  calculated  for  each  series  of  observations  and  is  tabulated  in  a 
number  of  cases.  The  differences  between  the  observed  and  calculated 
▼alnes  of  the  specific  rotation  rarely  exceed  0*5°  in  the  alcohol,  acetic 
*  acidy  and  ether  seriesi  but  occasionally  rise  to  1^  and  over  in  the 
benaene  series.  Even  in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  variations  are 
irregular  and  the  larger  errors  appear  to  be  due  to  increased  experi- 
mental difficulties,  and  not  to  any  steady  deviation  from  the  uni- 
molecular law.  The  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  result  is  that, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  agent  by  which  the  isomeric  change  is 
brought  about,  the  quantity  remains  constant  throughout  the  experi- 
ment.* The  fact  that  the  neutral  nitrocamphor  becomes  converted  (to 
the  extent  of  about  one-sixth)  into  an  acid  isomeride  does  not  therefore 
affect  the  rate  at  which  the  change  takes  place ;  in  other  words, 
*' antocatalysis "  can  only  play  a  very  insignificant  part  in  the 
process. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  : 

(1).  The  solvent  used  in  preparing  the  solution  of  nitrocamphor. 

(2).  The  logarithmic  constant 

(*i  +  ^)A=lA{log(«t)-«oQ)-log(a,-a«)}, 
the  time  being  expressed  in  minutes  in  every  case. 

(3).  The  approximate  period  occupied  by  the  change  of  rotatory 

*  The  effects  prodaced  by  the  gradual  introduction  or  elimination  of  a  catalyst 
•n  clearly  shown  in  the  following  paper. 
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power.    The  period  taken  is  that  which  elapses  before  99|  per  cent,  of 
the    total  change  has  taken  place.     It  is   given    by  the    formula 

Tablb  I. — Velocity  ConatofrUs, 

Solvent.  Constant.  Period.       Percentage. 

Alcohol  (Kahlbaum*!!  redistilled)    00048  8  hours  1*31 

„        +1  percent.  H,0  00096  4     „  2-61 

„        +JV/10»NaOEt 0-0066  7    „  1*62 

„       +JV7l0*NaOEt O'OlOl  8i  „  275 

+iV/102NaCl 00196  2    „  6-88 

Acetic  acid 0'0026  16    „  0*69 

„  +1  per  cent.  H,0 00080  6    „  216 

„  +1        „        AcaO   0-0064  7    „  1-46 

Ether  0-00149  26    „  0-406 

„     +1  percent.  H,0  00164  2i  „  4*18 

Benzene  000013  12  days  0-035 

+  AV10'NC6H„ 0-00027  6    „  0-073 

„         +iV^/10«NCBHii 0-0030  18  hours  0*72 

„         +-ft^/10«NC,Hu 0-046  1    „  12-6 

„         +JV/10*NCrH„ 0-23  lOmins.  62*6 

+  JV/10»CeH5'Nn2  0-00019  8  days  0-051 

„         +i\7/102C,H6-NH-   0-00102  89  hours  0*28 

+  JV/10»CH3-C02H  0-00061  8  days  0-188 

„         +iW10«CH3-CO2H  0-0070  6i  hours  019 

+  iV710  CHj-COaH  0067  40  mins.  16-60 

„         +iS7l0*CCI,-CO2H  0-00058  2|  days  0*158 

+  A710«CCVCO,H  0-0028  14  hours  0-762 

„         n  JV/102  CCVCOjH  0-0U3  8J  „  8-«74 

Benzene  0-00018  9  days  0-049 

„         +KC1 0-00080  2    „  0-22 

r«clog~j/(l;^+ik2)»  ^^  represents  in  most  cases  a  point  at  which  the 
outstanding  change  of  specific  rotation  amounts  to  only  0*1°. 

(4).  The  percentage  of  the  outstanding  change  which  is  accomplished 
in  each  minute.  This  is  given  by  the  formula  P^  100(ib^  +  A^),  and  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  logarithmic  constant  by  100c. 

V,     Influence  of  Water, 

The  effect  on  the  velocity  of  isomeric  change  of  small  quantities  of 
Water  was  tested  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  The 
alcohol  used  was  Kahlbaum's  absolute  alcohol  (99*8  per  cent.),  redistilled 
from  oxalic  acid  in  order  to  remove  alkaline  impurities.  The  ether, 
which  had  already  been  distilled  from  sodium,  was  redistilled  from 
phosphoric  oside.  The  acetic  acid  was  purified  by  distilling  from 
potassium  permanganate,  and  dried  by  crystallising  until  the  freezing 
point  became  constant  ^  it  was  then  redistilled  and  stored  in  a  Jena 
glass  bottle.  In  each  case,  it  was  found  that  the  addition  of  water 
produced  a  marked  acceleration  of  the  isomeric  change. 

The  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  water  to  the  alcohol  exactly  doubled 
the  velocity  of  isomeric  change,  the  constant  (Jci  +  h^ft  rising  from 
0*0048  to  0-0096.     The  acceleration  was  almost  identical  with  that 
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prodaoed  by  the  addition  of  iV/IO,000  sodium  ethoxide,  which  gave 
(ibi  +  ifcs)/c»0O101.  It  was  conceivable  that  a  part  of  the  acceleration 
might  be  doe  to  imparities  in  the  water,  bat  as  only  1  per  cent,  of 
water  was  added  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  the  presence  of  i\7^^^ 
alkali  in  the  water  to  account  in  this  wayfor  the  acceleration  of  the 
isomeric  changa  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  velocity 
of  chemical  change  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  solvent  in  which  it 

Tabls  IL — Alcohol  cmd  Acatie  Acid. 


KoMaunCs  Ah»,  Alcohol  (99*8  per  cent,). 

Alcohol  +  N/10»  NaOEt. 

H» 

H. 

Time 

Time 

(mia.). 

Ob8. 

Calc. 

Const. 

(min.). 

Obs. 

(Jalc. 

Const. 

0 



-28  •a' 



0 



-28-r 



6 

-27-3* 

27-9 



7 

-26-1' 

26-3 



21 

24-7 

251 



13i 

247 

25  0 

— 

40 

22-2 

22-2 

0-00480 

231 

23-2 

23-1 

0  0054 

60 

19-6 

197 

0  00487 

33i 

21-4 

21-5 

0-0056 

90 

17-0 

16-8 

0-00470 

47 

19-6 

197 

0-0055 

ISO 

14-8 

14-8 

0-00480 

66 

17-6 

17-4 

0-0054 

152 

131 

18-2 

0-00402 

98 

14-4 

14-5 

00057 

181 

12-2 

12-3 

0-00486 

119 

18-3 

18-3 

0  0055 

213 

11-1 

11-5 

— 

'  151 

11-8 

11-9 

0-0057 

250 

10-6 

10-8 

— 

182 

11-0 

11-1 

0  0057 

280 

10-2 

107 



253 

10-3 

10  0 

— 

300 

9-9 

10-8 



862 

9-4 

9-4 

— 

oo 

9*6 

9-6 

— 

00 

9-3 

9-3 

— 

0-00482 

0-0056 

Alcohol  -^Iper  cent 

JFater. 

Alcohol  +  N/10*  NaOEt. 

0 

— ^ 

-26-6' 



0 



-27-8' 



5 

-25  7' 

24-8 



H 

-24-r 

24-1 

00103 

20 

20-6 

20-5 

00094 

16 

22-0 

22  0 

0-0101 

40 

167 

16-6 

0-0095 

26i 

19-9 

]9-6 

0-0096 

60 

18-9 

141 

0-0099 

38 

17-5 

17  0 

0-0094 

8S 

12-5 

12-3 

0  0094 

52 

147 

14-9 

0-0103 

100 

11-4 

11-4 

0-0097 

90 

11-3 

11-6 

0-0109 

140 

10-85 

10-3 

00097 

155 

9-9 

9-9 

— 

165 

9-6 

10-0 

— 

230 

9-5 

9-5 

— 

eo 

9-6 

9-6 

— 

oo 

9*4 

9-4 

— 

00096 

0-0101 

Alcohol  +  K/10«  NaCl. 

Acetic  Acid. 

0 



— 

— 

0 



-4-r 

— 

10 

>17-6' 

— 

— 

10 

-3-4' 

3-9 

— 

20 

16-8 

-16-9' 

0-0199 

30 

27 

27 

0-00251 

25 

15-7 

16  0 

0  0180 

40 

2-2 

21 

0-00240 

SO 

13-4 

13-4 

0  0196 

50 

1-4 

1-5 

0-00263 

35 

11-3 

121 

0  0219 

60 

1-0 

1-0 

0  00251 

40 

11-0 

11-1 

00200 

70 

0-3 

0-4 

0-00265 

50 

10-2 

97 

0-0181 

210 

+  4-4 

+  4-3 

0-00261 

00 

9  6 

8-8 

— 

270 

6-6 

5-4 

0-00261 

OD 

7-2 

— 

— 

540 

77 
8-0 

7-6 
8-0 

— 

0*0196 

CO 

0  00254 
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Table  II. — Alcohol  and  Acetic  Acid  (continued). 


Acetic  Acid  +  1  per  cent.  Water. 


Time 

(min.)- 

0 

7 

20 

80 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 
100 
180 
300 


Obs. 

-0-9' 
-0-4 
+  1-1 

2  1 

3  0 

4  0 
4-9 
6-6 
6-0 
6-4 
8  0 
8-7 
87 


Calc. 


-0-7' 
+  0-9 
2-2 
8-2 
4-2 
6-1 
6-6 
6-1 
6-5 
8-^ 
8-7 


Const. 


0-00873 
0-00842 
0-00786 
0-00765 
0-00769 
0-00806 
0-00786 
0  00780 
0-00772 


0-00796 


Time 

(min.). 

0 

6 

10 

20 

80 

40 

50 

60 

80 
100 
120 
180 
300 


Acetic  Acid  +  1  per  cent.  Acetic 
Anhydride. 


Obs. 

-2-5' 
1-9 
1-8 
0-2 

+  1-0 
1-8 
2-3 
3-7 
4-4 
5-6 
6-6 
7-8 
7-9 


Calc. 

-3-6" 
2-8 
2-2 
11 
0-0 

+  0-9 
1-7 
2-4' 
8-7 
4-5 
6-4 
6-7 
7-6 
7-9 


Const 


0-00607 
0-00562 
0-00551 
0  00621 
0  00547 
0-00617 
0  00684 
0-00608 


0-00586 


The  values  for  ether  and  for  ether  +1  per  cent,  water  are' included  in]  table  IV  of 
the  following  paper. 


+  10'* 


+  5" 


/ 


lO"* 


■15"'  .i 


.20'i*L 


^ 


-25 


Fio.  1. 
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-^ 

- 
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Mutarotation  of  nitrocamplutr  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid. 
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takes  place,  and  the  action  of  water  in  accelerating  the  isomeric  change 
on  which  the  mutarotation  of  nitrocamphor  depends  (independently  of 
any  impurity  that  might  be  added  with  the  water)  would  be  in  every 
respect  perfectly  normal. 

In  the  case  of  acetic  acid,  the  velocity  was  increased  threefold  from 
000254  to  000796  by  the  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
actual  acceleration  (0'0054)  is^  however,  very  much  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  alcohol,  and  the  greater  ratio  is  due  mainly  to  a  slower  velocity 
of  isomeric  change  in  the  undiluted  solvent. 

In  the  case  of  ether,  the  velocity  was  increased  no  less  than  tenfold, 
from  0-00149  to  0-0154,  by  the  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
greatly  increased  ratio  is^  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  isomeric 
change  in  the  undiluted  solvent  was  slower  than  in  the  case  of  acetic 
acid  or  alcohol,  but  the  actual  increase  (0*0139)  in  the  velocity-constant 
is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  The  greater 
activity  of  the  water  in  this  solvent  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  it  remains  for  the  most  part  ''  free,''  whereas  in  alcohol 
and  in  acetic  acid  it  is  mainly  converted  into  hydrates  by  combination 
with  the  solvent. 


YI.    Influence  of  Alkalis  :  Sodium  Ethoxide. 

The  isomeric  change  of  nitrocamphor  in  alcohol  proceeds  at  very 
much  the  same  rate  as  the  corresponding  change  which  produces  the 
mutarotation  of  glucose  in  aqueous  solution.  As  a  further  coincidence, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  substantially  equal  accelerations  are  produced  by 
the  addition  of  sodium  ethoxide  in  the  one  case  and  potassium 
hydroxide  in  the  other.  The  velocity  with  which  the  nitrocamphor 
changes  is  increased  16  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of  i^/1 00,000  sodium 
ethoxide  to  the  alcohol,  and  is  almost  exactly  doubled  by  iT/ 10,000 
sodium  ethoxide.  In  presence  of  iT/lOOO  sodium  ethoxide,  the  whole 
change  was  complete  in  about  seventeen  minutes. 

VII.     Ir^Uimce  of  JBcuea :  Aniline. 

Experiments  with  aniline,  using  benzene  as  solvent,  showed  that 
this  substance  was  remarkably  inactive  in  promoting  isomeric  change. 
Only  the  smallest  acceleration  was  produced  at  a  concentration  of 
iV/lOOO,  and  even  at  iiT/lOO  the  mutarotation  was  incomplete  at  the 
end  of  twentynseven  hours,  although  the  formation  of  aniline  salt  was 
sufficient  to  produce  a  marked  alteration  in  the  final  specific  rotatory 
power  of  the  nitrocamphor.  The  actual  values  of  the  constants  were, 
for  benzene  only  (i^+ibs)/c» 0-00013;  with  iV71000  aniHne,  000019, 
and  with  iT/lOO  aniline,  000102.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  aniline  is 
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known  to  be  quite  a  weak  base,  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the 
effects  which  it  produces  should  be  one  thousand  times  smaller  than 
those  produced  by  sodium  ethoxide  in  alcoholic  solutions. 

VIII.     Influence  of  Bases :  Piperidtne. 

The  experiments  with  piperidine,  using  benzene  as  solvent,  proved 
to   be  the  most  remarkable  of  the  series.     At  a  concentration  of 

Fig.  2. 

0  hours   12  8  4  5  6  7 
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Mutarotation  of  nitrocampJwr  in  herizene, 

iV/lOOO,  which  in  the  case  of  aniline  produced  only  the  slightest 
acceleration  of  the  isomeric  change,  piperidine  acted  so  energetically 
that  a  steady  value  for  the  specific  rotation  was  attained  in  three 
minutes,  and  even  with  the  most  rapid  working  only  the  first  two 
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0=16. 

Aluminium  Al        27'1 

Antimony Sb  1202 

Argon    A  39-9 

Arsenic      As        75*0 

Barium Ba  1374 

Uisiimth    Bi  208*0 

Boron    B  11*0 

Bromine    Br         79*96 

Cadmium Cd  112*4 

C^e>iam Cs  132*9 

Cakium Ca        401 

VZarhon C  12  00 

CVrium Ce  140-25 

Chlorine   CI         35*45 

Chromium    Cr        52*1 

Cobalt  Co        59*0 

Columbium Cb         94 

Copier Cu        63-6 

Dysprosium Dy  162*5 

Erbium Er  166 

Europium Eu  152 

Fluorine    F  19  0 

Gadolinium GJ  156 

GaUium    Ga  70 

Germanium Ge        72*5 

Gluciuum Gl  91 

Gold Au  197-2 

Helium He  4*0 

Hydrogen H  1008 

Indium In  115 

Iodine  1  126-97 

Iridium Ir  1930 

Iron  Fe  .55*9 

KryptoD    Kr  81*8 

Lanthanum La  1389 

I*ad Pb  206*9 

Lithium    Li  7*03 

MagTjesinm  Mg  24*36 

Manganese   Mn  55*0 

Men;ary    Hg  2000 


Molybdenum    . 

Neodymium 

Neon , 

Nickel 

Niirf'gen  

Odmium    

Oxygen 

l^alladium 

Phosphorus  

Platiuum 

Potassium , 

Praseodymium., 

Radium 

Rhodium    

Rubidium , 

Ruthenium  

Samarium  ..,.. 

Scandium 

Selenium  

Silicon 

!  Silver    

I  Sodium 

Strontium    

'  Sulphur    

Tantalum 

Tellurium  

'  Terbium    

'  Thallium 

Thorium   

Thulium   

;  Tin    

I  Titanium  

,  Tungsten 

I  Uranium  

Vanadium 

Xenon  

Ytterbium 

Yttrium    

Zinc  

Zirconium 


0  =  16. 

Mo 

96  0 

Nd 

143-6 

Ne 

20 

Ni 

58-7 

N 

14-01 

Os 

IPl 

0 

16*00 

Pd 

106-5 

P 

310 

Pt 

194-8 

K 

31^-15 

Pr 

140-5 

Rd 

22'. 

Kh 

103*0 

Rb 

855 

Ru 

101-7 

Sa 

150  3 

Sc 

44*1 

Se 

79-2 

Si 

28  4 

Ag 

107*93 

Na 

23  05 

Sr 

87*6 

S 

3  J  06 

Ta 

181 

Te 

127  6 

Tb 

159-2 

Tl 

204-1 

Th 

232-5 

Tm 

171 

Sn 

1190 

Ti 

48-1 

W 

184 

U 

238  -5 

V 

51-2 

Xa 

1*28 

Yb 

1730 

Yt 

89*0 

Zn 

05 -4 

Zr 

90-6 
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readings  of  the  polarimeter  gave  higher  Tallies.  At  a  concentration 
of  JV/1 0,000,  isomeric  change  was  complete  in  about  ten  minutes^  at 
jy/iOO,000  in  less  than  an  hoar,  and  at  iV71,000,000  in  about  ten  hours. 
Finally,  it  was  found  possible  by  comparing  two  solutions  prepared  on 
the  same  day  and  with  the  same  materials  to  detect  a  marked  accelera- 
tion resulting  from  the  addition  of  piperidine  at  a  concentration  of 
A/10,000,000,  the  velocity  constant  (iti+^j)/*  being  increased  from 
0-00013  to  0-00026.  The  constants  for  the  other  solutions  were,  for 
iV/1,000,000  piperidine,  00030;  for  N/lOOfiOO,  0046,  and  for 
iV/10,000,  0*23.  The  accelerations  produced  are  roughly  propor- 
tional to  the  quantities  of  piperidine  added,  but,  owing  to  the 
exceptional  experimental  difficulties  encountered  in  this  series  of 
observations,  we  are  not  able  to  attach  any  exact  significance  to  the 
figures  given.  The  general  results  are,  however,  very  striking.  The 
proportion  of  piperidine  required  to  double  the  velocity  of  isomeric 
change  is  only  one  part  in  one  hundred  million,  or  1  decigram  per  ton. 
Again,  if  a  comparison  be  made  with  the  other  bases,  the  piperidine 
is  one  hundred  times  more  active  than  sodium  ethoxide  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  one  hundred  thousand  times  more  than  aniline  dissolved  in 
benzene. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  activity  of  the  piperidine,  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  iV/ 100,000  solution  the  molecules  are 
present  in  the  proportion : 

Piperidine  :  nitrocamphor  :  benzene  « 1  :  25,000  ;  1,000,000, 
and  that  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  nitrocamphor  undergoes  change  in 
each  minuta*  Each  molecule  of  piperidine  in  the  liquid  must  there" 
fore  come  into  contact  with,  and  invert,  500  molecules  of  nitrocamphor 
per  minute,  and,  unless  it  is  selectively  guided  to  the  nitrocamphor,  it 
must  also  collide  with  at  least  20,000  molecules  of  the  solvent. 

IX.    JSreutral  Salts. 

The  catalytic  action  of  neutral  salts  was  tested  in  the  case  of 
solutions  in  alcohol  and  benzene.  In  the  former  case,  the  alcohol 
used  to  dissolve  the  nitrocamphor  was  first  saturated  with  salt  and 
filtered ;  although  the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved  was  very  small,  only 
0'08  per  cent.,  corresponding  with  a  concentration  of  i^/lOO,  the 
isomeric  change  proceeded  with  four  times  the  usual  velocity,  the 
constant  being  raised  from  0*0048  to  0*0106.  In  the  case  of  benzene, 
the  method  adopted  was  slightly  different ;  0*1  gram  of  dry  potassium 
chloride  was  placed  in  a  fiask  with  1  gram  of  nitrocamphor  and  shaken 
xup  with  20  C.C  of  benzene ;  after  two  or  three  minutes,  the  salt  ^;^ras 

*  Eqxulibiiiim  \a  reached  when  about  one-sixth  of  the  nitrocamphor  has  been 
changed  (Trana.,  1904,  86, 1546). 
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filtered  off,  and  the  rotatory  power  of  the  nitrocamphor  was  deter- 
mined at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  until  a  steady  value  was  attained. 
Here,  again,  in'^spite  of  the  minute  solubility  of  the  salt,  the  velocity 
of  change  was  increased  fourfold,  the  constant  rising  from  0-00018 
to  000080. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  salt  at  a  concentration  of  i\^/l  00  produced 
in  the  alcoholic  solution  an  acceleration  three  times  as  great  as  that 
caused  by  sodium  ethoxide  at  a  concentration  of  i\r/ 10,000.  The 
sodium  chloride  has  therefore  an  efficiency  which  is,  roughly,  3  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  free  alkali. 

From  these  figures,  it  is  possible  to  deduce  an  approximate  value  for 
the  relative  affinities  of  the  two  acids  concerned.  The  nitro-compound 
in  the  5  per  cent,  solution  had  a  concentration  of  N/i,  whilst  that  of 
the  chloride  was  JV/lOO ;  in  spite  of  its  twenty-fivefold  concentra- 
tion, the  nitrocamphor  was  able  to  attach  to  itself  only  3  per  cent,  of 
the  available  base,  and  is  therefore  about  eight  hundred  times  weaker 
than  the  hydrogen  chloride. 

X.     Influenoe  of  Acids, 

The  influence  of  acids  was  tested  in  the  case  of  solutions  of  nitro- 
camphor in  benzene,  to  which  known  quantities  of  acetic  acid  and  of 
trichloroacetic  acid  were  added.  Although  the  effects  produced  were 
smaller  than  those  due  to  alkalis,  it  was  found  that  trichloroacetic 
acid  produced  a  distinct  acceleration  at  a  concentration  of  iV710,000 
and  acetic  acid  at  a  concentration  of  ^/lOOO,  the  velocity-constant 
being  raised  from  O'OOOIS  to  000058  in  the  former,  and  0-00061  in 
the  latter  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  acetic  acid  solutions,  the  velocity-constant  increased 
proportionally  to  0-0070  and  0-057  when  the  concentration  was 
increased  to  i\7^^^  ^^^  iV^/10.  In  the  case  of  the  trichloroacetic  acid, 
the  velocity-conbtant  increased  less  rapidly  than  the  concentration  to 
0-0028  at  i\71000  and  0-0113  at  iVyiOO.  At  a  concentration  of  i\710 
trichloroacetic  acid,  an  anomalous  result  was  obtained.  The  rotatory 
power  changed  much  more  slowly  than  in  the  corresponding  acetic 
acid  solution,  and  actually  at  a  slower  rate  than  at  a  concentra- 
tion of  JV/100.  An  examination  of  the  actual  values  for  the  specific 
rotation  revealed  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy.  The  trichloroacetic  acid 
solution  showed  an  initial  rotation  ([a]D-97°)  at  fifteen  minutes 
identical  with  the  final  rotation  of  the  acetic  acid  solution  ;  it  was  there- 
fore probable  that  the  equilibrium  between  the  normal  and  pseudo-nitro- 
camphor  had  already  been  attained  when  the  first  reading  was  taken, 
and  that  the  subsequent  change  of  rotatory  power  was  due  to  the 
non-reversible  change  of  the  **  Beckmann  "  type,  whereby  the  nitro- 
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camphor  is  converted  into  the  isomeric  camphoryloxime  (Trans.,  1898, 
73,  99).  The  correctness  of  this  view  was  proved  when  in  one  ex- 
periment the  rotatory  power  fell  in  sixty-three  days  to  ([a]i>  -  26^),  and 
the  oxime  actually  crystallised  out  in  brilliant  needles. 

It  has  previously  been  recorded  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  221)  that  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
nitrocamphor  in  commercial  alcohol  did  not  cause  any  marked  acceler- 
ation of  the  isomeric  change.  The  difference  between  the  two  series 
of  observations  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  aqueous  alcohol 
the  nitro-oompound  always  changes  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  accelera- 
tion due  to  a  small  amount  of  acid  might  easily  escape  detection,  even 
if  the  acid  itself  were  not  converted  into  ester ;  in  the  benzene 
solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  is  very  slow  when  purified 
materials  are  used,  and  even  the  mildest  accelerating  agents  are  able 
to  produce  very  marked  effects. 

Table  III. — Benzene. 

(a)  Benzene  only. 

Time  0*5  h.         4         22         27         71         93         qo 
[al -126-6*    124-9    119-1    116'2    104*7    102-8    98*2 

(b)  ^en^enc  +  N/107  NCgHji. 

Time  05  h.         4         22         27         71         93 
Wo -125-0°    121-9    110-7    107-5    100-7    100*2 

(c)  i^enawie  +  N/lO^NCjHii. 

Time    6  m.      185       68        188       250       312       430       650      oo 
Wd -121-6*    119-1    112-1    106-4    105-2    103-5    102*0    100*5   lOO'O 

(d)  ^en««n«  +  N/105  NCgHji. 

Time  l-SSra.     2-8        8*5        6*8       235      57  oo 

[al-123-0'    121-2    118*5    111*6    103*5    101*4    101-3 

(e)  Benzene i-^/W  NCgHn. 


Time  1 -75  m. 

2  5 

3-5        3-9       4-5         5*0        5*5        6*5 

8*2        00 

[at -107-5' 

104  8 

102-4    101-5    100-7      99*9      99-1      98*9 
(f)  i?«l«yw  +  N/103  NOjHii. 

98-6     98-4 

Time    1  m. 

1-75 

26        00 

[at -100-5" 

97-7 

96-5      96*5 
(g)  i?eii«^ -hN/lO^C.HjNH^. 

..: 

Time    Ih. 

7 

21         46         69          95        125        141 

f«J,- 125-3'    120-9    111-7    105-2    104*0    102-6    lOO'S      99*6 

y  Google 
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Table  III. — Benzene  (continued), 
(h)  Benzene  +  N/IO^  C^HgNH^. 


Time  0*6  h. 

2-1 

4        6-25         9         22-5    27-76 

[a]o -128-8' 

118-1 

118-1    107-9    102-7     96-4     96-1 
(i)  5fln«ww  +  N/1 0'CHjCOjH. 

Time  22  m. 

91 

225      675       1240      oo 

Wo- 121 -S" 

120-6 

117-2    108-2     98-9      98-5 
(j)  jB<jn«tf««  +  N/103  CH3CO2H. 

Time  18  m. 

51 

90        130       190       816      660       1330        oo 

[a]p-121-5*' 

118-9 

116-4    114-3    118-8    109-8    108-5    1000      996 
(k)  Benzene -^N/IO  CKfiO^U. 

Time  10  m. 

16 

20        25         80         40         00 

[a]o -102-0" 

99-0 

97-95    97-2     96-9      97*0     97-0 

(1)  J^ew^tfna  +  N/lO^OClgCOgH. 

Time  O'S  h.      2-25      4-5      10-5      20-5         00 
[o]o -123-0"    119-2    117-8    110-2    1047      989 

(m)  Benzene +  1H /W  CGlfiO^K. 

Time  11  h.      2-5        4  8  7  13         00 

Wd -114-0"    106-9    103-7    100-4      98-9      989 

(n)  Benzms  +  l!f/W  CGI  fiO^H.. 

Time  0-25  h.      1-75      4-3        00 
[a]p -114-7"     99-6      96-7      96*7 

(o)  Benzene  only. 

Time  01  h.      4'5         20        42         50         66        114        162      212        00 
[o]o -123-6"    121-4    113-9    107-7    106-9    1050    101-8    101*7   101-1   lOO'O 

(p)  Benzene -{-KCl 

Time  0-3  h.        1  1*3         2  3  4  6  8         24        46         oo 

La]o-123-5''    121-4    119-6    118*9    116'8    114*9    112*3    110*0   102*7   100-0   1000 

Summcury, 

(1)  Water  has  a  large  effect  in  accelerating  the  isomeric  change  of 
nitrocamphor  dissolved  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  or  ether. 

(2)  The  action  of  alkalis  varies  considerably,  the  nitro-compound 
being  excessively  sensitive  to  the  most  minute  quantities  of  piperidine, 
but  only  slightly  affected  by  the  addition  of  considerable  quantities  of 
aniline  to  the  benzene  solutionff ;  sodium  ethozide  in  alooholio  solution 
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prodnceB  an  intennediate  acceleration  comparable  with  that  arising 
from  the  addition  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  aqueous   solution  of 


(3)  Neutral  salts  have  a  marked  accelerating  action,  possibly  on 
account  of  the  acid  properties  of  the  nitro-compound. 

(4)  Acetic  acid  and  trichloroacetic  acid  cause  an  isomeric  change,  the 
isomeric  change  of  nitrocamphor  dissolved  in  benzene.  In  the  case  of 
an  N/10  solution  of  trichloroacetic  acid,  a  further  large  change  of 
rotatory  power  was  caused  by  the  conversion  of  the  nitro-compound 
into  the  isomeric  camphorylozime. 


XIII. — Studies  of  Dynamic  Isomerism.  Part  VII. 
Note  on  the  Action  of  Carhonyl  Chloride  as  an 
Agent  for  Arresting  Isomeric  CJiange. 

By  T.  Mabtin  Lowby  and  Egbert  H.  Magson. 

I.  Early  Ohservations  of  Arrested  Isomeric  Change. 

In  the  paper  in  which  the  mutarotation  of  nitrocamphor  was  first 
described  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  211),  it  was  stated  that  solutions  in 
chloroform  did  not  always  exhibit  this  change  when  first  prepared, 
and  that  sometimes  a  considerable  period  elapsed  before  the  change 
set  in*  Thus  in  one  case  a  10  per  cent,  solution  in  chloroform  was 
kept  in  a  polarimeter  tube  for  a  week  without  the  slightest  alteration 
of  rotatory ^i  power  (the  actual  values  of  the  specific  rotation  were : 
twelve  minutes,  27'6°;  one  day,  27*5°;  six  days,  27*5°;  seven  days, 
27'3i^)y  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  change  was  started  accidentally 
(apparently  by  moving  the  tube),  and  then  proceeded  at  a  moderate 
sate  until  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  rotation  had  fallen  to  20^,  a 
value  midway  between  the  ordinary  initial  and  final  values.  In  a 
second  case,  a  5  per  cent,  solution  was  prepared  in  a  25  c.c.  graduated 
flask ;  half  the  solution  was  transferred  to  a  polarimeter  tube,  and  the 
changes  of  rotatory  power  were  followed,  until  at  the  end  of  eight  days 
a  steady  value  was  attained ;  after  a  further  period  of  eight  days,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  solution  was  transferred  from  the  flask  to  a 
polarimeter  tube,  the  rotatory  power  was  substantially  identical  with 
that  initially  observed  sixteen  days  previously  ([a]o26*2°  as  against 
27*2^) ;  the  transference  to  the  polarimeter  tube  proved,  however,  to 
be  sufficient  to  initiate  the  change  of  rotatory  power,  which  proceeded 
in  the  normal  way  towards  a  steady  final  value. 
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From  these  observations,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that,  in  the  cam 
of  non-oxygenated  solvents,  the  isomeric  change  of  nitrocamphor  did 
not  take  place  unless  some  third  substance  or  impurity  was  present. 
It  was  suggested  that  this  impurity  might  be  a  base,  or,  as  a  less  likely 
alternative,  that  a  trace  of  the  ^-nitro-compound  might  suffice  to 
initiate  the  change  of  the  normal  nitrocamphor. 


II.  Arrest  of  Isomeric  Change  in  Acid  Cldo^'ofm^m  Solutions. 

Nine  years  later,  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  described  in 
the  preceding  paper,  a  number  of  observations  were  made  on  the 
influence  of  acids  and  bases  on  the  mutarotation  of  nitrocamphor 
dissolved  in  chloroform.  The  results  obtained  were  so  anomalous  and 
so  irregular  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  from  them  any  definite 
conclusions  in  reference  to  the  catalytic  action  of  the  impurities  added. 
The  behaviour  of  the  alkaline  chloroform  solutions  will  be  referred  to 
later.  In  the  case  of  the  acid  solutions,  the  most  striking  results  were 
the  partial  maintenance  of  the  rotatory  power  during  the  first  few 
days  in  a  solution  containing  acetic  acid  of  concentration  N/\00,  and 
the  complete  arrest  of  the  isomeric  change  during  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  days  in  a  solution  to  which  trichloroacetic  acid  had  been  added  to 
a  concentration  of  iT/lOOO. 

These  effects  could  not  be  attributed  to  mere  neutralisation  of  basio 
impurities,  since  the  ^-form  of  the  nitro-compound  possesses  acid 
properties  which  would  enable  it  to  compete  with  a  mineral  acid 
for  possession  of  an  alkali  present  in  quantity  insufficient  to 
neutralise  both.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  above  that  neutral 
salts  do  actually  exert  a  powerful  oatal3rtic  action  on  solutions  of 
nitrocamphor.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  retardations  observed 
in  the  case  of  chloroform  solutions  did  not  occur  when  benzene  was 
used  as  a  solvent.  The  arrest  of  the  isomeric  change  was  therefore 
due,  not  to  the  action  of  the  acid  only,  but  to  some  action  in  which  the 
solvent  plays  an  essential  part. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  unique  behaviour  of  the  chloroform 
might  be  due  to  a  reaction  whereby  ammonia  and  aminic  impurities 
were  eliminated  as  hydrogen  cyanide  or  as  t^onitriles.  This  action, 
however,  takes  place  most  readily  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  addition  of  an  organic  acid  would  be 
likely  to  promote  it.  The  discovery  of  the  actual  process  by  which  the 
isomeric  change  is  arrested  was  partly  accidental.  It  was  noticed 
that  the  acid  chloroform  solutions  acquired  a  powerful  and  unpleasant 
oiour,  and  fumed  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Subsequent  inquiry 
elicited  the  fact  that  the  odour  was  that  of  carbonyl  chloride,   i^ 
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substanoe  which  is  produced  even  in  pure  chloroform  by  the  action  of 
air  and  light  : 

CHClj  +  O^COClg  +  HCl, 
and  is  evidently  formed  with  increased  readiness  in  presence  of  acids. 
For  some  months  no  importance  was  attached  to  this  observation,  but 
finally  it  was  realised  that  carbonyl  chloride  would  be  a  most  efficient 
agent  in  elindnating  aminic  impurities,  since  these  would  be  converted 
into  nentral  carbamides,  from  which  the  amine  could  not  be  recovered 
even  by  the  most  powerful  acids.  The  presence  and  the  production  of 
carbonyl  chloride  in  the  chloroform  solutions  would  therefore  afford  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  all  the  anomalous  results  which  had  been 
obtained  (see  §§  III  and  IV),  and  it  was  further  realised  that  the 
chloride  might  be  utilised  as  a  powerful  and  efficient  agent  for 
restraining  or  arresting  isomeric  change  in  other  solvents. 

III.  Alkaline  Chlbrofarm  SoltUions. 

The  observations  made  with  chloroform  solutions  to  which  piperidine 
had  been  added  were  at  first  exceedingly  puzzling,  but  when  recon- 
sidered in  the  light  of  later  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  action  of 
carbonyl  chloride,  not  only  became  intelligible,  but  were  found  to 
afford  valuable  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  this  substance  acts 
in  eliminating  basic  impurities.  At  moderate  dilutions,  piperidine  is 
at  least  as  active  in  chloroform  as  in  benzene,  but  its  activity  decreases 
both  with  dilation  and  with  time,  owing  doubtless  to  its  grsulual  con- 
version into  the  carbamide,  ^(NCgHi^)^.  When  a  freshly  prepared 
iT/1 0,000  solution  of  piperidine  in  chloroform  was  used  as  solvent  for 
the  nitrocamphor,  a  steady  value  for  the  specific  rotation  was  obtained 
within  two  minutes  of  the  time  when  the  nitro-compound  was  dis- 
solved; but  when  the  same  experiment  was  repeated  twelve  days 
later  with  the  same  alkaline  solution  and  the  same  sample  of  nitro- 
camphor, a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  final  value  was 
reached.  The  activity  of  the  piperidine  in  the  chloroform  had  thus 
been  reduced  to  about  one-tenth  by  merely  keeping  for  a  fortnight. 
For  a  corresponding  solution  in  benzene,  the  period  occupied  by  the 
isomeric  change  had  an  intermediate  value,  about  seven  minutes. 
When  the  dilution  of  the  piperidine  was  increased  to  ivyi 00,000  by 
adding  a  further  quantity  of  chloroform,  the  change  occupied  a  whole 
day  as  compared  with  an  hour  for  the  corresponding  solution  in 
benzene.  On  further  dilation  to  iT/l  ,000,000,  the  rotatory  power  fell 
in  a  single  day  from  28*0^  to  25*4%  but  at  the  end  of  eight  days  had 
only  fallen  to  22*2^.  Further  observations  at  the  end  of  eleven, 
fifteen,  and  twenty-one  days  gave  the  values  21-9°,  21'8°,  and  21  4°, 
the  usual  final  value  being  about  15^.     In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
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rotatory  power  reached  a  fictitions  final  value,  and  the  iaomeric  change, 
which  had  at  first  proceeded  with  moderate  velocity,  was  actually 
arrested,  while  still  far  from  complete,  by  the  total  elimination  of  the 
piperidine  which  had  been  added  in  order  to  promote  the  change. 

Table  I. — Chloroform  and  Piperidine, 

(a)  First  sample.  {b)  Second  sample. 

v/iA4/Time   2  m.          oo\/8  5             7             12            oo\ 

'      \Wd-14-9"        14-9/       \-18-6  17-8        16-3        15*2        18-9/ 

;^,.^/Time  6im.        16J           80           46  76          168         210          487 
'      IW»  -27-3°        26-7        26-0        25  0        28'4        21*0        20-8         U'S 

Time    710  1600         oo   \ 

[a]»-16-l  15-6        14-7/ 


IV.  Add  Chloroform  Solutions, 

At  concentrations  of  NjXO  and  Njl^^O^  trichloroacetic  acid,  dis- 
solved in  the  solvent  chloroform,  produced  acceleratidns  comparable 
with  those  observed  in  the  case  of  benzene  solutions,  a  steady  rotation 
being  reached  in  about  half  an  hour  in  the  former,  and  a  few  hours  in 
the  latter,  case  j  the  velocity  constants  {ky^  +  ^)/e  were  0*07  and  0*007 
respectively.  The  complete  arrest  of  the  isomeric  change  during 
twenty-four  days  at  a  dilution  of  i^/1000,  which  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  following  table,  was  therefore  in  marked  contrast,  not  only  with 
the  behaviour  of  the  benzene  solutions,  but  also  with  that  of  the  more 
acid  chloroform  solutions. 

When  acetic  acid  was  added,  an  acceleration  was  again  shown  at  a 
concentration  of  Njl^QO,  At  concentrations  of  ilT/lO  and  JT/lOO,  the 
rotatory  power  remained  almost  constant  during  the  first  few  days, 
and  then  changed  at  a  gradually  increasing  rate  towards  the  ordinary 
final  value.  The  curve  connecting  rotatory  power  with  time  is 
therefore  horizontal  initially  as  well  as  finally  and  contains  a  point 
of  inflexion,  a  result  that  is  in  accord  with  the  view  that  the  solution 
was  initially  free  from  alkali,  but  gradually  absorbed  from  the  glass 
a  basic  catalyst  by  which  the  isomeric  change  was  brought  about. 


Table  II. — (a)  Chloroform  and  Trichloroaceiio  Add. 

Time  6  m. 

:«]„-16-8^ 
Time  9  m. 

:o]o-17-8*» 
rTime  16  m. 


A/10  {J 

iV'/lO^IJ 

rTime  16  m.        7  h.         Id.         2d.  8  6  6  7   ^ 

v/in«JWi>-26-8'        26-9        267        26*8        267        267        26-9        2671 
^t^^\  Time  8  d.  10  14  16  19  24  64  j 


[o]o  -26-8 


14             00  \ 
14-7        12-5/ 

21           61           134 

00    \ 

18-4/ 

28  0        18-2        16-6 

7  h.          Id.         2d. 

8             6             6 

26-9        267        26-8 

267        267        26-9 

10            14 

16 

19            24            64 

26  7         26-8        26-4 

26*8        26-8        21-8 
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(b)  Chloroform  and  Acetic  Acid. 


4h. 

18  h. 

24  h. 

50  h. 

5d. 

26-2 

26  1 

26-0 

25-9 

22  0 

3h. 

16  h. 

39  h. 

90  h. 

27-1 

27-1 

26-5 

26-7 

17-5  h. 

89 -6  h. 

87  h. 

111  h. 

161  h. 

25-5 

21-2 

19-3 

17-1 

16-6 

wtym^  /Time  6  m. 

'    \Wo-26'r 

HTM  AS  fTime  40  m. 
-^^^MWo-26-8» 
*rnna/Time  l'5h. 
^'^^IWp-27-5*' 


V.  Arrwt  of  Isomeric  Changs  in  Benz&ne. 

Ever  flinoe  the  first  observations  were  made  of  the  arrest  of  the 
rotatory  power  of  nitrocamphor  in  chloroform,  it  had  been  desired 
to  extend  the  observations  to  other  solvents  and  other  solutes. 
Hitherto,  the  only  method  available  had  been  by  the  most  careful 
purification  of  solvent  and  solute.  In  the  case  of  solutions  prepared 
by  dissolving  nitrocamphor  in  benzene,  this  purification  led  to  a 
decrease  in  the  velocity  of  mutarotation  such  that  a  constant  rotatory 
power  was  only  attained  after  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  whereas  less 
carefully  purified  samples  attained  to  equilibrium  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day.  No  arrest  comparable  with  those  in  the  chloroform 
solations  could,  however,  be  observed.  Experiments  were  therefore 
made  to  determine  whether  the  desired  result  could  be  achieved  by 
adding  a  trace  of  carbonyl  chloride  to  the  solutions.  The  chloride,  of 
which  a  20  per  cent,  solution  in  toluene  was  purchased,  was  twice 
diluted  with  benzene  in  the  ratio  1 :  200,  and  the  second  dilution,  in 
which  the  carbonyl  chloride  was  present  in  a  concentration  of  about 
NJlOflOO,  was  used  as  a  solvent  for  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  nitro- 
camphor. This  was  prepared  in  a  50  c.c.  flask  of  silica  glass,  and  a 
sample  was  at  once  transferred  to  a  polarimeter  tube.  This  exhibited 
a  vary  slow  alteration  of  rotatory  power,  the  change  being  only  half 
npleto  at  the  end  of  twenty  days;  the  velocity  constant  {k^^  -^-h^lt 
i reduced  from  values  such  as  0*00017  or  0*00013  to  0000024. 

After  thirteen  days,  a  second  sample  was  transferred  from  the 
silica  flask  to  the  polarimeter  tube;  it  showed  an  initial  rotation 
within  1^  of  that  recorded  nearly  a  fortnight  previously,  but  at  once 
commenced  to  change  with  a  velocity  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
the  fint  sample.  At  the  end  of  a  further  eight  days,  the  change  had 
exceeded  that  undergone  by  the  latter  ;  there  was  thus  accomplished 
in  a  week  a  change  which  had  required  three  weeks  in  the  case  of  the 
first  sample. 

A  third  sample,  taken  from  the  quartz  flask  after  twenty-five  days, 
showed  a  farther  decrease  of  only  0*4°  in  twelve  days.  The  velocity 
oonstaat  for  tlie  solution  in  the  flask,  deduced  from  the  change  of 
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1*4^  in  twenty-five  days,  has  the  extraordinary  value  of  0*0000008 
only. 

The  analogy  to  the  behaviour  of  the  chloroform  solutions  is 
complete;  the  change  normally  observed  is  evidently  due  to  traces 
of  impurity,  and,  as  these  can  be  eliminated  by  means  of  carbonyl 
chloride,  they  must  evidently  be  aminic  in  character  and  not  mineral 
bases.  Although  the  arrest  was  practically  perfect  in  the  silica 
flask,  mineral  impurities  appeared  to  be  introduced  at  once  on 
transferring  the  solution  to  the  polarimeter  tube;  the  velocity  of 
the  subsequent  change  of  rotatory  power  was  probably  determined 
by  the  softness  of  the  glass  and  the  success  with  which  it  had 
been  cleaned. 

Table  III. — Benzene  and  Carbonyl  Chloride. 

(a)  Benzene  only, 

/Time    J  h.         6         20f        69  98        123        148        169         244       oo     \ 

\[a]o  -123-r  120-8    117*8    111*8    108*1     106*8    105*4     104*7    103*45  108*0/ 

(b)  Benzene -^1^ I W  Carbonyl  Chloride. 

/Time    Oh.        14J       62  92        117       187       163       279       861        899 

\[a]o  -122*r   121*9     117-7     116*6     115*4    115*1     114*9    112*1     111*9     111*7 

Time       449  h     602       598        od     \ 
Wd       -llO-l"  108*4    107*9    103*0/ 

Second  sample.  Third  sample. 

/Time      13  d.       17         19         21     \  /25  d.  \ 

\[a]D     - 121  *r  114*0     1111     108*9/  \1207  / 

Curves  representing  these  observations  are  included  in  Fig.  2  of  the  preceding 
paper. 

VI.  Arrest  of  Isomeric  Change  in  Ether. 

The  velocity  of  isomeric  change  in  ether  had  already  been  reduced 
by  careful  purification  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  that  previously  recorded 
(Trans.,  1899,  75,  222),  the  period  being  increased  from  two  hours  to 
a  day.  The  addition  of  N/lOfiOO  carbonyl  chloride  resulted  in  a  further 
reduction  of  velocity  in  the  ratio  1:17,  the  constant  (^+A:2)/^  being 
reduced  from  0*00149  to  0-000086.  (It  is  noteworthy  that,  even  in 
this  case,  the  unimolecular  law  was  found  to  hold  good  with  a  con- 
siderable approach  to  accuracy.)  As  the  solution  was  prepared  in  a 
glass  flask  and  ^examined  in  a  glass  polarimeter  tube,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  even  of  the  small  velocity  remain- 
ing was  due  to  impurities.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  a  subsequent 
experiment  with  iV/2500  carbonyl  chloride,  which  was  carried  out  in  a 
silica  flask  j  in  this  case,  the  rotation  fell  from  40*5°  to  28*6°  only  in.. 
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fifteen  days,  and  the  velocity  constant  was  reduced  to  0*000026.  It  is 
probable  that  even  this  small  value  might  be  reduced  by  further 
purification,  and  there  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  in  ether,  as 

in  benaene  and  chloroform,  the  isomeric  change  is  not  spontaneous, 

but  depends  on  the  presence  of  impurities. 


Table  lY.— Ether. 


Time 


0 

10 

25 

60 

90 

120 

150 

180 

240 

300 

360 

480 

630 

13S0 


0 
10 
20 
30 
40 


Sthcr  alone. 


Obs. 

36  ^^ 

36*2 

34-6 

38-4 

32-4 

81-5 

80-6 

29& 

28-4 

27-6 

25-9 

25-0 

22-6 

22*6 


Gale.        Constant. 


86 -S" 
34-8 
33-6 
32-5 
31-6 
80-7 
29*2 
28  0 
27-0 
25*5 
24-3 


0-00161 
000148 
0-00154 
0  00151 
0-00152 
0-00140 
0-00137 


0-00149 


Siher  +  1%  IVater. 


80-4* 
27-6 
25-4 
241 


^4-7*' 
80-5 
27-6 
25-5 
241 


0-0159 
0  0154 
0-0158 
0-0154 


Time 
mins. 

60 

60 

80 
120 


Obs. 

23-2** 
22-5 
21-5 
210 


Calc. 
23-1' 
22-4 
21-6 
20-9 


Constant. 
0  0150 
0-0148 


20-7  — 


0-0154 


Ether  +  N/W  Carhmyl  Chloride. 


hours. 
0 
i 
H 
4 

m 

66 
96 
121 
141 
168 
242 


87-6 
37-4 
36-6 
35-0 
30-5 
27-9 
27-1 
26-6 
25-8 
24-45 


37-7 
37-6 
37-5 
87  0 
34-9 
30-2 
28-2 
27-2 
26*5 
25-8 
24-6 


23-9     — 


0-00509 
0-00486 
0-00560 
0  00524 
000502 
000513 


0-00616 


In  the  above  table,  the  logarithmic  constant  for  the  carbonyl  chloride  solution  is 
calculated  in  hours. 


VII.  Arrest  of  Isomeric  Change  by  Acetyl  Chloride, 

In  aocordance  with  the  explanation  put  forward  above  (§  II),  the 
property  possessed  by  carbonyl  chloride  of  arresting  isomeric  change 
is  due  to  a  specific  action  on  amines  and  ammonia.  Similar  properties 
should  therefore  be  possessed  by  other  acid  chlorides  which  are  capable 
of  forming  neutral  amides.  In  order  to  test  this,  a  solution  of  acetyl 
chloride  in  benzene  was  prepared  of  i\r/50  concentration,  and  further 
diluted  to  iV/5000.  The  second  dilution  was  used  as  solvent  for  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrocamphor,  which  was  made  up  in  a  silica 
fiask.  The  first  sample  transferred  to  the  polarimeter  tube  showed  a 
change  of  rotatory  power  from  126®  to  1 16°  in  four  days,  the  velocity 
constant  being  0*000025,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  normal  value  ;  the 
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retardation  was  thus  substantially  identical  with  that  produced  bj 
carbonyl  chloride  of  half  the  concentration.  The  solution  in  the 
silica  flask  showed  a  decrease  of  rotatory  power  from  126*0°  to  124*1° 
in  five  days,  corresponding  with  a  velocity  constant  0 '0000038.  At 
the  end  of  forty-one  days,  a  third  sample  was  taken  from  the  flask ; 
the  specific  rotation  had  fallen  only  3  degrees  in  five  weeks,  the 
velocity-constant  for  the  whole  period  being  reduced  to  0*0000017. 
The  constant  for  the  carbonyl  chloride  solution  under  similar  con- 
ditions was  0*0000008.  The  acetyl  chloride  is  therefore  but  Httle 
inferior  to  carbonyl  chloride  in  its  **  anticatalytic  "  properties. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  both  here  and  when  carbonyl  chloride  was 
used,  the  arrest  of  the  isomeric  change  in  the  solution  in  the  quartz 
flask  was  much  more  marked  in  the  latter  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  experiment.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  basic 
impurities  on  which  the  isomeric  change  depends  are  only  very  slowly 
eliminated  when  their  concentration  has  been  reduced,  say,  to 
i^/l 00,000,000.  The  gradual  elimination  of  the  impurities  in  these 
solutions  proceeds  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  piperidine 
in  the  iVyi, 000,000  solution  in  chloroform  described  in  section  III. 

Acetyl  chloride  was  also  found  to  be  an  efficient  agent  in  arresting 
the  isomeric  change  of  nitrocamphor  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide. 
The  disulphide,  which  had  been  purified  by  standing  for  ten  years 
over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  was  twice  distilled  from  phosphoric 
oxide  and  mixed  with  1  per  cent,  of  the  iVySO  solution  of  acetyl 
chloride  in  benzene.  The  iVy5000  solution  obtained  in  this  way  was 
used  for  preparing  a  solution  of  nitrocamphor  in  a  silica  flask  j  the 
sample  transferred  to  the  polarimeter  tube  changed  rapidly,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  days  had  attained  to  a  condition  of  equilibrium;  the 
solution  in  the  flask  was  found  at  the  end  of  five  days  to  have  under- 
gone  no  change  of  rotatory  power,  the  first  readi  g  of  the  second 
sample  being  a  little  higher  than  the  first  reading  of  the  rapidly- 
changing  first  sample;  at  the  end  of  forty-one  days,  the  rotatory 
power  had  risen,  probably  by  slight  evaporation  of  the  solvent, 
to  89-3°. 

Tablb  V. — (a)  Benzene  atid  Acetyl  Chloride, 

First  sample.  Seco&d.  Third. 

v/in4/Time    5  m.  8J  li.         25  h.       100  h.  /     12*J  h.  /      41  d. 

'       IWd-125'9''        125-3        123-8         115-9  \  - 1241'  \-121-0* 

(5)  Carbon  Disulphide  and  Acetyl  Chloride. 

First  sample.  Second.         Third. 

;»i,ft4/Tinio  5  m.         7i  h.       24  h.        46  h.      100  h  1        /120h.  /     41  d. 

'       iWd-86-0'        84*8        82*7        821        61*3.  J        \-87-0         \-89-8' 
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YIII.  Experiments  wUh  Fhenylcarbimide. 

The  main  drawback  to  the  use  of  acid  chlorides  as  a  means  of 
eliminating  ammonia  and  amines  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  amide, 
hydrogen  chloride  is  formed  as  a  product  of  the  interaction,  and  this, 
although  much  less  active  than  the  amines,  has  decided  catalytic  proper- 
ties. Another  agent  which  could  be  used  for  the  purpose,  without 
the  formation  of  any  second  product,  was  phenylcarbimide.  This  was 
difisolTed  in  benzene  and  diluted  to  a  concentration  of  i\r/10,000.  When 
used  as  a  solvent  for  nitrocamphor,  it  was  found  that  the  rotatory 
power  fell  from  124*6°  to  114*6°  in  ten  hours,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
only  two  days  a  steady  value  had  been  reached.  The  velocity  constant 
for  the  solution  was  0*00032.  The  solution  in  the  quartz  flask  showed 
a  fall  of  rotatory  power  from  124*6°  to  109*7°  in  four  days,  velocity 
constant  0-0O0078. 

It  is  evident  from  these  experiments  that  phenylcarbimide  is 
,of  no  value  as  an  agent  for  restraining  isomeric  change.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  reacts,  not  only  with  amines,  but  also 
with  hydroxylic  compounds.  The  trace  of  the  carbimide  added  to  the 
benzene  would  therefore  soon  condense  with  ^-nitrocamphor,  and  be 
rendered  useless  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  eliminating  amines  is  con- 
cerned. When  present  in  large  quantities,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  whilst  reacting  with  one  or  both  of  a  pair  of 
dynamic  isomerides,  it  would  at  the  same  time  eliminate  basic  impuri- 
ties and  retard  or  arrest  isomeric  change  {BrU,  Assoc,  Eeport,  1904^ 
215).  In  this  way,  the  definite  results  obtained  by  Goldschmidt  {Ber,, 
1890,  23,  257)  when  using  the  agent  for  the  chemical  examination  of 
dynamic  isomerides  may  be  explained. 

Table  VI^ — Benzene  and  Phenylea/rhimide. 

First  wimple.  Second  sample. 

AT-ziAi/Tinio    Oh.  10^  h.  ao\.  /  3 days 

'IWd -124-6"  114-6  97-1/  X-IOQ-S" 

IX.  Attempts  to  Arrest  Isomeric  Change  in  Acetic  Aeid, 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  more  active  solvents,  such  as  the 
alcoholfl,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  add  an  acid  chloride  as  a  purifying 
agent,  as  it  would  at  once  be  decomposed  by  the  solvent.  In  the  case 
of  acetic  add,  however,  it  was  possible  to  make  experiments,  com- 
parable with  those  carried  out  in  benzene  and  in  ether,  by  adding  to 
the  purified  acetic  acid  either  acetic  anhydride  or  acetyl  chloride  to 
eliminate  ammonia  and  amines.     In  the  first  place,  acetic  anhydride 
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only  was  added,  the  purified  acid  to  be  used  as  solvent  for  the  nitro- 
camphor  being  distilled  with  1  per  cent,  of  the  anhydride.  So  far  from 
retarding  the  change,  this  treatment  actually  caused  an  acceleration, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  presence  of  phosphorus  compounds  in  the 
anhydride.  In  some  later  experiments,  a  trace  of  acetyl  chloride  was 
added  to  the  mixture  as  it  was  thought  that  the  anhydride  might  be 
somewhat  slow  in  reacting  with  bases.  In  this  case,  also,  we  failed  to 
produce  any  definite  retardation  of  the  isomeric  change.  So  far  as 
the  present  experiments  are  concerned,  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
methods  by  which  isomeric  change  may  be  arrested  in  benzene,  in 
ether,  and  in  carbon  disulphide  are  not  applicable  to  the  group  of 
active  solvents  to  which  acetic  acid  belongs. 


Table  VII. — Acetic  Add,  Acetic  Anhydride,  and  Acetyl  Chloride. 


/Time  5  m. 
\[a]»-4-4 

10         20         30         40 

50 

60          70 

90 

120 

8-8        8-2        2-8        2-0 

1-16 

0-83     +0-2 

1-8 

2-9 

Time  180  m.      8i  h. 

4ih. 

6ih.\ 
8-8  J 

Wo +3-9            4-5 

6-9 

Note. — The  data  for  acetic  acid  alone  and  for  acetic  acid  with  1  per  cent,  acetic 
anhydride  are  Included  in  Table  II  of  the  preceding  paper. 


X,  Theory  of  Isomeric  Change. 

The  observations  described  above,  and  summarised  in  Table  VIII, 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  theory  of  isomeric  change.  Up  to 
the  present,  three  chief  theories  have  been  advanced. 

(1)  It  was  suggested  by  Laar,  in  1885,  that  in  cases  such  as  that 
under  consideration  the  substance  is  **  tautomeric,"  that  is,  in  a  state 
of  constant  oscillation,  the  mobile  hydrogen  atom  moving  constantly 
to  and  fro  between  two  alternative  positions.  Not  only  therefore  was 
the  isomeric  change  spontaneous,  but  the  isomerides  were  reduced  to 
'<  phases,"  which  could  not  be  separated  in  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances, unless,  possibly,  under  the  inaccessible  conditions  of  the 
absolute  zero. 

(2)  Eight  years  previously,  Butleroff,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
existence  of  reversible  isomeric  changes  in  liquids  and  solutions, 'had 
suggested  that  these  might  be  (a)  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a 
catalyst,  or  (b)  spontaneous. 
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Table  VIII. — Velocity  Constants. 

Solvent.                                         Constant.            Period.  Percentage. 

Chloroform +  JV/10  CCVCOall 0-069                33  mins.  18-82 

+i\7lO«CCVCOaH 0-0071              54  hours  193 

+A^/10'CCVC02H 0                           00  0 

Benzene O'OOOIO            16  days  0-0272 

„        +JV/10*  COCla  (glass)  0000024           66  days  0-0065 

„       +JV71O*  COCl,  (silica) 0*00000078      6  yeaw  0*00021 

„       +iVr/10*  CHj'COCl  (glass)  0*000025          64  days  00068 

„       +JV/10*  CH,-COCl  (silica)  0*0000017        2  years  00005 

„       +  A/10*  CgHj-CNO  (glass)  0*00032            4J  days  0*087 

„       +iV710*O,H6-CNO  (silica) 0*000078         20i  days  0*0212 

Ether  +  1%  water  0*0164             2i  hours  4*19 

„     only    .?....     0*00149            26  hours  0*405 

„      +A7l0*CX)Cl4  (glass) 0*000086          18  days  00284 

„      +iV/2500COCL,  (silica)  0*000026          61  days  0*0071 

NoTB. — The  values  marked  (glass)  are  for  solutions  kept  in  glass  polarimeter 
tnbes.    Those  marked  (silica)  are  for  solutions  kept  in  silica  flasks. 


(3)  The  third  alternative,  suggested  in  1899,  was  an  extension  to 
the  labile  forms  of  isomerism  of  the  theory  of  chemical  change  which 
Armstrong  had  applied  to  the  observations  of  Dizon  and  Baker  in 
reference  to  the  properties  of  dried  gases.  It  was  suggested  that, 
just  as  a  trace  of  moisture  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  combustion  of 
phoephoms  in  oxygen,  but  even  for  such  simple  changes  as  the  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  chloride  with  ammonia  or  the  reverse  dissocia- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride,  so,  also,  the  transference  of  a  mobile 
hydrogen  atom  could  only  be  effected  in  presence,  not  merely  of  a 
solvent,  but  also  of  a  catalyst.  The  experiments  now  recorded  afford 
the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of  this  view. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  isomeric  change  is  caused  by  a  catalyst,  two 
alternative  theories  are  possible  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  it 
acts. 

(1)  It  was  conceivable  that  the  essential  condition  was  the 
**  ionisation  "  or  ''  electrolytic  dissociation  "  of  the  compound.  Thus, 
if  once  the  hydrogen  atom  were  detached  from  the  molecule,  it  was 
possible  that  the  remaining  radicle,  being  endowed  with  a  free  valency, 
might  be  able  to  undergo  change  spontaneously.  In  this  way,  the 
action  of  alkaline  catalysts  and  the  increased  velocity  of  change  in 
ionising  solvents  could  be  explained,  although  the  catalytic  action  of 
acids  would  be  less  easy  to  understand. 

(2)  It  was  possible  that  the  catalyst  might  combine  reversibly  with 
the  substance  undergoing  change,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  keto- 
enolic  isomerides  with  an  alkaline  catalyst 


s 


H« 


+  koh: 


•CH, 


-<~ 


•CH 

.M.^g  +  KOH. 
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Such  an  action  might  take  place  in  presence  of  any  substance 
capable  of  being  resolved  into  a  hydrogen  atom  and  some  other 
radicle,  for  example,  water,  H*OH,  alcohol,  H*OEt,  acetic  acid,  II*Ac> 
mineral  acids,  such  as  H*C1,  ammonia,  H-NHj,  or  a  base,  H*OK.- 

In  comparing  these  two  explanations,  it  should  be  noted  that  ether 
belongs  to  the  class  of  ionising  solvents,  since  solutions  of  hydrogen 
chloride  in  this  liquid  possess  conducting  properties  which  have  been 
somewhat  fully  studied.  If  therefore  an  ionising  solvent  were  a 
sufficient  cause  of  isomeric  change,  it  should  be  impossible,  by  means 
of  carbonyl  chloride  or  otherwise,  to  produce  any  arrest  of  change  in 
this  solvent.  In  the  light  of  the  experiments  now  recorded,  the 
former  explanation  appears  to  be  untenable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hydrogen  compounds  enumerated  above  are 
just  those  which  exert  a  powerful  catalytic  action  on  the  isomeric 
change  of  dextrose,  nitrocamphor,  &c.  The  catalytic  action  of  acids, 
of  bases,  and  of  water  is  described  in  the  preceding  paper ;  in  the 
same  paper  are  also  shown  the  rapid  isomeric  changes  which  take 
place  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid  as  compared  with  the  slow  changes 
in  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  from  which  a  hydrogen  atom  cannot  be 
separated  easily.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  experimental  facts  at 
present  established  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  associative,  rather 
than  the  dissociative,  theory  of  isomeric  change. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  water  alone  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient  to  condition  the  interaction  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  sufficiently  impure  to 
become  an  electrolyte.  Similar  considerations  probably  apply  to  the 
present  instance,  for  example,  the  effective  catalyst  is  probably,  not 
pure  water,  but  conducting  water,  not  pure  acetic  acid,  but  the  con- 
ducting acid,  and  so  forth.  The  trace  of  impurity  required  to  impart 
conductivity  is,  however,  excessively  small,  and  under  most  conditions 
the  catalyst  will  carry  with  it  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fulfil  this  con- 
dition, if,  indeed,  it  is  not  already  fulfilled,  owing  to  the  presence  in 
the  liquid  of  the  two  substances  involved  in  the  isomeric  change. 

XL  TJisory  qf  IsotMric  Change:  Isorropesia. 

Laar's  theory  of  *'  tautomerism  "  has  recently  been  revived  by  Baly 
in  a  special  case  under  the  name  of  '' isorropesis."  This  term  has 
been  introduced  in  order  to  describe  a  reversible  isomeric  change  in 
which  the  atoms  retain  their  relative  positions,  but  become  linked  by 
different  valencies.  The  examples  of  this  type  of  isomerism  most 
frequently  postulated  are  those  of  benzene,  in  which  the  identity  of 
the  1  : 2-  and  1 : 6-di-derivatives  has  been  explained  by  the  continuous 
travelling  round  the  ring  of  the  single  and  double  bonds : 
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Rl  Rl 

HO        CR,    _^    HC        f}R, 


C8Hh<^:^    ^     C3Hi,<[l   I 


HC        CH     -^—    HC        CH 

H  H 

and  of  qainone,  which  has  been  written  alternatively : 

•    x\  ^?\ 

HC         CH  HC    0  CH 

H(]        CH    ^^     hS    6   CH  . 

0 
A  simpler  example  is  afforded  by  camphorquinone : 

.c-0 

"C-O* 

The  occurrence  of  this  change  lias  been  postulated  in  order  to 
account  for  absorption  bands  in  the  spectra  of  certain  substances,  and, 
since  camphorquinone  retains  its  colour  in  the  solid  state,  it  appears 
to  be  implied  that  isomeric  change  is  still  proceeding  ;  the  properties 
assigned  to  compounds  undergoing  "  isorropesis "  are  therefore  those 
of  "  tautomeric  "  substances  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  and  do 
not  correspond  in  any  way  with  the  experimentally  established  pro- 
perties of  dynamic  isomerides. 

Whether  it  will  be  possible  in  such  cases  as  these  to  revivify  Laar's 
discarded  theory  of  tautomerism  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  at  least 
permissible  to  question  whether  even  a  re-arrangement  of  bonds  can 
be  effected  within  the  molecule  and  apart  from  the  presence  of  a 
catalyst. 

SumTnary, 

(1)  The  active  agent  in  arresting  the  isomeric  change  of  nitro* 
camphor  dissolved  in  chloroform  is  car  bony  1  chloride,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  oxidation  of  the  solvent  in  sunlight  or  in  presence  of  acids. 
The  carbonyl  chloride  converts  ammonia  and  other  aminic  impurities 
into  neutral  carbamidea,  and  so  destroys  their  catalytic  action. 

(2)  By  adding  small  quantities  of  carbonyl  chloride,  it  is  possible  to 
arrest  the  isomeric  change  in  other  solvents,  such  as  benzene  or  ether. 
Aeetyl  chloride  may  be  used  to  arrest  the  change  in  benzene  or  in 
carbon  disulphide,  but  not  in  acetic  acid.  Phenylcarbimide  produces 
no  retardation  in  benzene  solutions. 

(3)  The  view  is  advanced  that  a  catalyst  is  necessary  in  all  cases  of 

K  2 
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isomeric  change.  Changes  of  the  keto-enolic  type  may  be  effected  by 
water,  alcohols,  acids,  amines,  and  bases.  These  substances,  which  are 
all  of  the  type  HX,  probably  act  by  forming  additive  compounds  from 
which  the  catalyst  may  be  eliminated  in  two  ways. 

(4)  Solvents  from  which  a  hydrogen  atom  cannot  be  eliminated 
easily  are  not  able  to  initiate  isomeric  change,  even  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  ether,  they  may  possess  ionising  properties. 

The  expenses  incurred  during  the  investigations  described  in  this 
and  in  the  preceding  paper  were,  in  part^  defrayed  by  grants  from  the 
Besearch  Fund  of  the  Society  and  from  the  British  Association ;  we 
desire  in  each  case  to  express  our  indebtedness  for  the  help  thus 
afforded.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Prof.  Armstrong  for  valuable 
criticisms,  and  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Paddison  for  assistance  in  the  experi- 
mental work. 

Westminster  Training  College, 
London,  S.W. 


XlV.—The  Effect  of  Heat  on  the  Alkyl  Iodides. 

By  Zelda  Kahan,  B.Sc. 

Some  years  ago.  Dr.  Travers,  wishing  to  prepare  butane,  employed  for 
this  purpose  the  well  known  method  of  heating  together  ethyl  iodide 
and  zinc.  He  found,  however,  that,  instead  of  obtaining  pure  butane, 
a  mixture  of  gases  was  formed,  the  chief  constituent  of  which  was 
ethane.  To  investigate  the  cause  of  this,  a  few  preliminary  experi- 
ments were  performed,  but  the  work  was  abandoned  owing  to  lack  of 
time.  The  investigation  of  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  alkyl  iodides 
is  so  much  the  more  important  in  view  of  the  interesting  experiments 
performed  by  Nef,  and  the  theory  of  the  bivalent  carbon  atom  based 
upon  them.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  in  the  state  of  vapour  the 
alkyl  iodides  are  dissociated,  it  would  at  least  be  strong  evidence  of 
their  being  in  a  similar  state  in  solution.  As  a  result  of  a  large 
number  of  experiments  {Annalm,  1892,  270,  267  ;  1897,  297,  202  ; 
1899,  309,  126  3  1901,  318,  1),  Nef  has  arrived  at  the  ooncluttion 
that  all  chemical  actions,  whether  of  addition  or  substitution,  are  to 
be  explained  by  an  application,  in  each  case,  of  the  principle  of  dis- 
sociation. As  regards  the  alkyl  halides,  Nef  assumes  that  the  first 
stage  in  their  reaction  in  solution,  whatever  the  other  reacting  sub' 
stance  may  be,  is  a  dissociation  into  an  alkylidene  or  methylene  deriv- 
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•XT 

atiye  and  the   halogen  acid;   thus  a  compound  of  the    type  B<^y 

would  yield  R<  +  (X  +  Y),  these  two  active  residues  then  react  with 
the  active  residues  of  the  other  substance  (produced  in  a  similar 
manner),  yielding  the  observed  products  of  the  reaction.  Without 
discussing  the  large  number  of  interesting  experiments  performed  by 
Nef  in  proof  of  his  theory,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  much  of  the 
earlier  work  on  the  subject  is  either  directly  in  favour  of  this  theory, 
or  at  least  of  the  dissociation  of  the  alkyl  halide  into  define  and 
halogen  acid.  Thus  all  the  facts  observed  by  Frankland  in  his 
exhaustive  study  of  the  alkyl  iodides  can  be  explained  very  simply 
on  the  hypothesis  of  their  dissociation,  whereas  any  other  explanation 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  elucidate  all  the  observed  facts.  Among  the 
most  instructive  of  his  experiments  are  those  of  the  reaction  of  zinc 
with  ethyl  iodide  in  presence  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  With 
water,  the  only  gas  evolved  was  ethane,  the  large  number  of  hydrogen 

atoms  naturally  reducing  the  alky  lidene,  thus  :  MeCH<^  +  ^    =>  MeOH,, 

also  MeCH<  +  H-OH->  EtOH(  +  MeCH<)  — >  Et-O-Et,  ether,  also, 
being  a  product  of  the  reaction.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  products 
of  the  reaction  are  the  same  with  alcohol,  but  with  ether,  ethylene 
and  butane  are  also  formed.  That  this  explanation  is  probably  the 
true  one  is  further  confirmed  by  the  work  of  Niederist  {Joum.  Chem, 
Soc.,  1877,  ii,  422);  ButlerofE  (Campt.  rend.,  1861,  53,  247); 
Buckeis^  and  Wanklyn  {Jaum.  Chem.  Soc,  1861,  13,  140);  Erlen- 
meyer  {Ann,  Phy$.  Chem.,  1866,  139,  228);  Aronstein  (5ar.,  1881, 
14,  607;  1880,  13,  489),  and  many  others. 

The  most  interesting  case  of  all  is  perhaps  the  production  of  ethers 
and  defines  when  the  alkyl  halides  react  with  potassium  or  sodium 
ethoxides,  or  with  silver  nitrate  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  in  this  con- 
nexion it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  criticism  passed  on  this  theory 
by  Burke  and  Donnan  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  561)  on  account  of  Brussof's 
results  {ZeiUch.  phynkal.  Chem.,  1900,  34,  129)  is  not  really  valid. 
Bmssof  measured  the  total  amount  of  olefine  obtained  from  the  various 
alkyl  iodides  under  similar  conditions,  and  found  that  Mopropyl  iodide 
gave  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  olefine  as  i^obutyl  iodide.  From 
this,  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  alkylene  dissociation  was 
practically  the  same  for  Mopropyl  as  for  Mobutyl  iodide,  whereas, 
according  to  Burke  and  Donnan's  experiments,  the  velocity  of  reaction 
for  igopropyl  iodide  and  silver  nitrate  in  alcoholic  solution  is  at  least 
one  hundred  and  forty  times  as  great  as  that  for  Mobutyl  iodide. 

Now,  although  it  is  true  that  hydrogen  iodide  obtained  from  either 
kind  of  dissociation  is  equally  efficient  for  reacting  with  silver  nitrate, 
the  amount  of  olefine  obtained  is  not  jiecessarily  a  measure  of  the 
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velocity  of  dissociation;  at  most,  it  only  shows  how  readily  the 
butylidene  or  propylidene  passes  into  the  corresponding  olefine,  thus  : 

A,  CjHsI  ^  CH,-CH<  -->  CH^-OHa  -^  CH2:OH2, 

B,  (CH3),CHI  -^  (CH3)j^C<  1^  CHj-CH-CHg  -4-  CHg-CHICHy 

C,  (CH3),CH-CH2l  -X  (CH3)2€H-OH<  -X 

(CH3),C-CH2  -!>  (CH3),C:0H„ 

and  what  Brussof's  experiments  show  at  most  is,  that  in  A  the  changes 
(2)  and  (3)  are  less  rapid  than  in  B  and  C,  whilst  the  two  latter  may 
be  approximately  equal.  This  result  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
Nefs  own  results  {AnncUen,  1901,  318,  1).  The  initial  dissociation 
or  its  velocity  may  be  far  more  in  one  case  than  another,  with  con- 
sequent production  of  much  acid,  but  if  less  olefine  is  formed,  then  there 
is  more  alkylene  available  for  the  production  of  polymerides  or 
addition  products.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Brussof  himself  found  that 
the  amount  of  ether  formed  is  the  greater  the  less  the  olefine  evolved. 
It  seems  more  difficult,  however,  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  whereas  in 
the  reaction  of  isohntjl  iodide  with  alcoholic  potash  Nef  obtained 
only  wobutylene  but  no  wobutyl  ethyl  ether,  in  the  reaction  with 
silver  nitrate  the  ether  is  produced  besides  butylene.  May  this  fact, 
however,  not  depend  on  the  relative  stability  of  the  butyl  ethyl  ether 
in  alkaline  and  acid  solution  f  The  function  of  the  sodium  hydroxide, 
as  of  the  silver  nitrate,  is,  indeed,  to  remove  the  hydrogen  iodide,  but 
in  the  case  of  sodium  hydroxide  the  reacting  mixture  is  throughout 
an  alkaline   one,  and  if   the  ether  is  unstable  in  alkaline  solution 

it    would    at     once    break     up,    thus :    Me^CH-CH^Q.^  tt 

Me2CH'CH<  +  C2H5*OH;  there  would  thus  be  a  large  number  of 
alkylidene  residues  which  would  be  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
Mobutylene.  Silver  nitrate,  however,  produces  the  free  add,  and  this 
may  be  favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  ether. 

EXPEBIHEKTAL. 

Action  of  Heat  on  Ethyl  Iodide, 

From  the  foregoing  and  other  work  that  might  be  cited,  it  will  be 

seen  that  a  good  deal  of  the  experimental  evidence  is  either  in  favour 

of  or  not  against  the  theory  that  the  first  stage  in  the  reaction  of  the 

alkyl  iodides  is  their  dissociation  into  halogen  acid  and  alkylidene  or 

alkylene,  and  the  object  of  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper 

was  to  throw  further  light  on  the  subject  by  a  more  detailed  study  of 
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the  behaviour  of  the  alkyl  iodides  undep  the  influence  of  heat.  The 
iodides  were  generally  allowed  to  stand  over  silver  oxide  before  re- 
distillation over  phosphoric  oxide.  isoPropyl  iodide  seemed  to  decom- 
pose  when  distilled  over  the  latter,  and  had  therefore  to  be  dried  with 
calcinm  chloride ;  it  could,  also,  never  be  obtained  colourless,  unless 
first  decolorised  completely  with  silver  oxide.  The  vapour  density  of 
ethyl  iodide  was  first  determined  by  Victor  Meyer's  method,  with  the 
following  results,  which  must  be  regarded  as  qualitative  only  : 

Exp,  Temp.  Density, 

I.     Water 100"  788 


II.     Aniline  180  79*9 


IIL     Dimethylaniline   192  77'8 

76  1 

IV.    Ethyl  benzoate 210  725 

78-9 
78-6 
74-8 
72-1 
y.     Bromonaphthalene  280 

VI.     Diphenylamine 810  ^^.^ 

Temperature  observed       805  ' 


78-6}^^-2 

76a}7^-7 


-73 -8 


Depends  on 
time. 


GAlculating  the  percentage  dissooiation  by  means  of  the  formula : 

Temp.  Extent  of  disaooiation = a. 

100'  — 

180  — 

192  11 

210  8-4 

2S0  26-1  {density=s62-8) 

806  86*4  (density 3^57-6) 

The  increase  of  dissociation  seems  to  be  fairly  regular  between 
192 — 280%  but  at  260°,  when  there  is  no  longer  a  sharp  end  point  to 
the  displaoement  of  air,  there  is  evidently  some  secondary  reaction, 
-probably  the  dissociation  of  hydrogen  iodide  or,  possibly,  of  O^Hg  into 
G1H4  +  H.  Against  the  latter,  it  must  be  said  that  if  C2H5  were 
indeed  fcnrmed,  it  should  polymerise  partly  into  butane,  when  the 
eontraciion  in  volume  should  at  least  counterbalance  the  effect  of 
the  dissociation.  On  the  other  hand,  on  shaking  out  the  tube  with  a 
littie  watery  no  acid  reaotioix  was  obtained.  At  280 — 305"^,  iodine  was 
formed  in  the  tubOj  a  trace  was  i^lso  found  at  210°,  whilst  below  thi^t 
pone  was  produced* 
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Ethyl  Iodide  Heated  alone  in  Sealed  Tubes : 

Time  of  Amount  removed 

A.  heating.  Temp.  of  KOH.  Ethylene.  Ethane. 

I.  5    hours  270"  0'06  0  100 

II.  7       „  264  0-10  4-6  95-4 

III.  8       „  270  0-08  0  100 

IV.  2J     „  254  1-47  25-6  74*0 
v.  2^     ,,  210  Amount  of  gas  too  small  for  analysis. 

These  results,  as  well  as  nearly  all  those  given  in  this  paper,  are  but 
typical  instances  of  a  large  number  of  similar  experiments. 

B,  A  large  quantity  of  gas  was  next  prepared  by  heating  several  tubes 
to  270°  for  three  to  five  hours,  and  fractionated  by  means  of  liquid  air 
and  also  liquid  air  and  alcohol,  the  gas  being  passed  previously  through 
potassium  hydroxide;  the  fractions  were  then  analysed  separately. 
The  only  product  of  the  reaction  was  ethane,  together  with  about 
0'3  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  and  about  0*5  per  cent,  of  butape. 

C,  In  these  experiments,  the  tube  was  heated  to  about  255°  for  two 
hours  in  the  first  heating,  and  to  about  270°  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
heatings,  the  excess  of  gas  being  removed  after  each  heating  : 

1st  Heating.  2nd  Heating.  3rd  Heating. 

Ethylene   357  per  cent.  2     percent.  0  per  cent 

Ethane  64*3       ,,  90-3       „  87       ,, 

Butane  —  7*0      ,,  trace 

Hydrogen  —  —  12      ,, 

Methane —  —  trace 

Air —  trace  trace 

D,  In  this  series,  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  gases  while 
still  hot.  This  was  done  in  order  to  prevent  the  prolonged  reaction  of 
the  constituents  while  the  tube  was  cooling;  it  was  also  hoped  to 
separate,  at  least  partly,  the  hydrogen  iodide,  if  any  were  formed,  or 
else  the  iodine  from  the  hydrogen  if  it  had  decomposed,  and  to  prevent 
the  re-association  of  the  first  products  of  the  reaction.  Moreover,  the 
experiments  could  be  conducted  at  lower  temperatures,  and  without 
allowing  air  to  enter  the  reaction  tube  at  any  stage  of  the  reaction. 
The  following  apparatus  was  constructed  specially  for  this  purpose. 

The  tube,  ii,  was  of  the  usual  kind,  and  was  drawn  out  to  a  capillary 
at  c,  and  bent  as  shown,  so  that,  when  the  desired  quantity  of  iodide 
had  been  introduced  through  o,  it  could  be  sealed  off  at  C  The 
capillary  tap  and  tube,  T,  was  fused  onto  A,  JS  and  F  being  only  two 
pieces  of  ordinary  glass  tubing  joined  by  a  capillary,  P.  The.  other 
side  of  T  was  joined  to  a  capillary  tube  leading  to  the  arrangement 
shown,  S  being  filled  previously  with  asbestos,  and  £  with  an  easily 
fusible  metal.  The  air  was  driven  out  of  A  through  T  by  boiling  the 
ethyl  iodide  in  it.  Tw&b  then  shut,  and  the  metal  in  H  gently  heated 
and  allowed  to  run  into  P,  F  served  to  retain  any  metal  that  might 
escape  solidification  in  P,     This  constituted  an  effective  closing  of  the 
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tube  A.  This  device  had  to  be  adopted  because  repeated  experiments 
showed  that  the  taps  would  not  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  hot 
▼apours  and  gases  produced  in  A,  Mercury  or  water  was  next 
introduced  through  the  open  end  of  tube  N"  to  T^hj  suction  at  !n, 
the  latter  was  then  joined  to  the  pump,  and  the  space  TtoT^  evacuated. 
When  A  had  been  heated  to  the  required  temperature,  the  tap,  T,  was 
opened  and  F  heated  gently,  T^  being  opened  simultaneously;  the 
gases  from  A  at  once  forced  their  way  through,  and  were  collected  at 
y.  As  soon  as  the  excess  of  gas  had  been  evolved,  £  was  heated  to 
seal  off  the  tube,  which  was  then  re-heated.  As  grease  is  dissolved 
by  ethyl  iodide,  phosphoric  oxide  was  used  as  a  lubricant  for  the  taps, 
but  although  the  apparatus  worked  successfully  enough,  the  appearance 
of  ^  the  taps  showed  that  they  were  not  air-tight ;  probably  a  better 
result  would  be  obtained  by  employing  taps  working  in  mercury  cups, 
this  was  not  attempted  in  this  series  of  experiments.     As,  however, 


the  air  could  not  have  entered  the'tube,  A^  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give 
the  results  of  one  complete  experiment.  The  thermometer  in  the 
furnace  indicated  230°,  but  from  the  long  time  taken  to  reach  this  point, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  the  tube,  the  temperature  must  have^  been 
considerably  higher : 

1st  Heating,            2nd  Heating,  8rd  Heating, 

230*  (?).                        230'.  260*. 

Ethylene     12     percent.              6 '9  per  cent.  0     percent. 

Explosion  results  aft«r  removal  of  ethylene. 

Ga» 7'49-per  cent.  471  per  cent  2-35  per  cent. 

Contraction    9*82      „  7*71      „  5*06      „ 

OO, 7-41      „  6-87      „  3-51      „ 

Ratio  contraction/OOj  1'38      „  131      „  1'44.     ,, 

It  was  evident  that  the  gas  contained  air,  and  this  was  further 
coafirmed  by  burning  the  residual  oxygen  after  the  removal  of  carbon 
dioxide  with  phosphorus,  when  some  nitrogen  always  remained  behind, 
but  the  results  show  clearly  that,  more  ethylene  is  obtained  at  first 
than  on  subsequent  heatings,  and  that  only  small  quan  tities  of  hydji^ogen 
are  produced.     In  the  next  period,  the  ethylene  has  been  reduced  and 
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less  of  it  is  obtained,  whilst  after  the  third  heating  only  ethane  and 
hydrogen  are  produced.  The  tubes,  when  heated  to  250^  for  about  six 
hours,  or  to  270°  for  a  short  time,  contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
carbon.  No  carbon  was  produced  in  tubes  heated  to  less  than  250°  or 
to  that  temperature  for  about  one  to  four  hours. 

Although,  from  the  above  experiments^  it  is  to  be  concluded' that 
hydrogen  iodide  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction,  it  was  scarcely 
ever  directly  shown  to  be  present ;  the  water  through  which  the  gases 
were  led  never  giving  a  decidedly  acid  reaction.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Mendel^ff  ("  Principles  of  Chemistry "),  that 
silver  chloride  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  hydrogen  iodide  at  180°, 
it  was  determined  to  try  the  action  of  it  on  ethyl  iodide.  If  hydrogen 
iodide  is  indeed  produced,  it  should  act  on  the  silver  chloride,  forming 
hydrogen  chloride,  which,  since  it  does  not  readily  act  on  ethylene  and 
should  not  decompose  at  the  temperature,  would  appear  as  an  end 
product.  This  expectation  was  realised.  A  tube  containing  dry  silver 
chloride  and  ethyl  iodide  was  heated  to  250°  for  three  hours.  There 
was  considerable  pressure  on  opening  the  tube,  and  the  water  through 
which  some  of  the  gas  was  passed  had  a  distinctly  acid  reaction,  gave 
an  almost  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  and  with  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  gave  the  characteristic  chromyl  chloride 
reaction.  The  gas  itself  before  being  passed  through  water  fumed 
slightly  in  air,  and  burned  with  a  pale  green  flame ;  after  removal 
of  hydrogen  chloride,  the  gas  consisted  of  27  per  cent,  of  ethylene, 
70  per  cent,  of  ethane,  and  2*6  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  several  times  with  exactly  similar  results. 


Action  of  Zinc  on  Ethyl  Iodide  : 


Wt  of  Wt.  of 


Ethylene,   Butane,    Ethane,  Hydrogen, 


Kind  of 

Znin 

CaHflin 

Time  and 

per 

jper 

per 

per 

zinc  used. 

grams. 

grams. 

temp. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent 

cent. 

Stick    

5 

8 

100-160** 
4}  hours 
100— 160** 

20 

10-4 

69 '6 

0 

^tiek    

2 

6 

26*4 

8-6 

70 

0 

8}  hours 
100—160* 

Powdered... 

2 

6 

24 '8 

20-8 

64-4 

0 

di  hours 

Stick    

2 

6 

270'' 
8i  hours 

0 

0 

06-9 

8 

Stick  

6 

2 

270' 
8J  hours 

8 '2 

82*8 

64-8 

0 

It  is  seen  that,  although  the  zinc  was  always  in  excess  of  that 
theoretically  necessary  for  complete  double  decomposition  into  butane 
and  zinc  iodide,  yet  the  greater  the  proportion  of  zinc  employed  the 
greater  the  amount  of  butane  obtained.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  such 
a  result  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  primary  dissociation  into  H  and  HI ; 
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two  explanations  may,  however,  be  given:  (1)  that,  in  addition  to 
alkylidene  or  alkylene  dissooiation,  the  iodide  is  also  dissociated  to  a 
very  slight  extent  into  C^Hg  +  1.  A  large  excess  of  zinc  removes  the 
iodine  as  quickly  as  formed,  leaving  a  larger  number  of  ethyl  groups, 
which  polymerise  and  form  butane.  (2)  The  dissociation  is  wholly 
into  R  +  HI,  but  zinc  in  the  active  state  also  exists  to  a  small  extent 

as  ^Zn*^  the  dotted  lines  indicating  the  residual  affinity  of  the  zinc 

atom.     The  greater  the  amount  of  zinc  used  the  larger  the  number  of 

active  atoms  of  >Zn<  present.     Then  >Zn<  +  2CH3-CH<  -> 

^Zn^^^^Q-n-*  -^  I^^'^'NJH  •OH  »  *^*^»  ^^^^  iodide  being  a  more 

stable  compound  than  zinc  ethyl,  T^Z'i^rtTTf  .qh*  — ^  ^^^2  "*"  ^4^io- 
The  assumption  that  zinc  can  also  exist  as  a  quadrivalent  element, 
certainly  seems  to  be  rather  an  improbable  one,  since  the  metals  of  the 
same  and  neighbouring  groups  of  the  periodic  system,  if  they  are  ever 
anything  but  bivalent,  are  usually  univalent ;  the  suggestion  is  only 
made  here,  because  it  gives  perhaps  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  propyl  iodides.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  inherently  impossible  in  the  assumption.  We  know  that  in 
the  case  of  many  elements,  the  valencies  are  not  lixed  and  unalterable. 
Such  a  stable  bivalent  element  as  oxygen,  for  example,  has  been  shown 
to  be  quadrivalent  under  certain  conditions.  Again,  the  phenomena 
of  double  salt  formation  and  of  water,  alcohol,  or  ammonia  of 
crystallisation  would  find  an  easy  explanation  by  assuming  the 
presence  of  ordinarily  latent  residual  affinities  in  the  elements.  It  is 
thus  conceivable  that  zinc,  just  like  tin,  oxygen,  or  other  elements,  can 
act  sometimes  as  though  it  were  quadrivalent  (compare  also  Abegg, 
ZeU^eh.  anorg.  Chem.y  1904,  39,  330;  MarozofE,  J.  Ettas.  Phys.  Chem. 
Soe.f  1906,  38,  480).  A  mixture  of  the  gases  obtained  as  above  was 
also  fractionated  by  means  of  liquid  air,  and,  in  addition  to  the  gases 
already  mentioned,  1 — 1-5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  and,  possibly, 
0*5 — 1  per  cent,  of  methane  were  also  detected. 

Action  of  Sodium  on  Ethyl  Iodide. 

One  gram  of  sodium  in  small  pieces  was  heated  with  about  3  grams 
ot  ethyl  iodide  At  130 — 150^  for  three  to  four  hours.  The  gas  was 
fractionated  and  analysed,  and  the  percentage  composition  was  approxi- 

jDately  40  of  ethylene,  45  of  ethane,  15  of  butane,  0*5 — 1  of  hydrogen, 

and  0*6 — 1  of  methane. 
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Action  of  Heat  on  Methyl  Iodide. 

Tubes  charged  with  methyl  iodide,  when  heated  to  265°  for  three 
hours,  were  found  to  contain  no  gas  but,  when  heated  to  270°  for  six 
hours  about  10  c.c.  were  obtained,  which  consisted  of  ethylene  and 
methane,  the  former  varying  between  3  and  12  per  cent,  in  the 
different  tubes.     Hydrogen  iodide  was  not  detected. 

Methyl  Iodide  and  Silver  Chloride. — The  tubes  were  heated  to  276°  for 
five  hours;  when  collected  over  water,  four-fifths  of  the  resulting  gas  was 
dissolved,  the  rest  consisting  of  methane  with  2  per  cent,  of  ethylene. 
A  large  quantity  of  gas  was  prepared,  and  collected  over  mercury. 
Some  of  it  was  passed  through  a  little  water,  which  afterwards  gave  a 
distinctly  acid  reaction  and  an  almost  white  precipitate  with  silver 
nitrate.  Fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  gas  was  absorbed  by  potassium 
hydroxide,  the  rest  on  fractionation  was  found  to  consist  of  nearly 
25  per  cent  of  methane,  about  74  per  cent,  of  methyl  chloride,  mixed 
with  a  little  methyl  iodide  vapour,  and  possibly  about  2  per  cent,  of 
ethylene  and  0*5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  When  the  methyl  chloride 
was  exploded  with  oxygen,  a  thick  incrustation  of  mercuric  chloride 
and  a  little  iodide  was  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  burette.  When  the 
mercury  was  raised  so  that  it  reached  this  incrustation,  a  pungent  gas 
with  an  acid  reaction  was  given  off.  After  this  operation  had  been 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  no  more  gas  was  evolved.  Methyl  chloride 
could  have  been  formed  either  according  to  : 

(1)  CHjI  +  AgCUAgl  +  CHjClor 

(2)  CH3I  — >  CH3<  +  HI;  HI  +  AgCl  =  AgI  +  ]^  (j31 

CK^<  +  ^  91  -  CJHj<^  and  CH2<  +  2  BT  =  CH^ 

and  CH2<  +  CH2<  =  CjH^. 

Action  (1)  is  evidently  inadequate  to  explain  the  production  of 
methane  or  ethylene ;  the  temperature  was  too  low  for  a  total  des- 
truction of  methyl  iodide,  and,  even  if  this  were  decomposed  according 
to  CH3I  — >►  CHg  +  I,  no  methane  could  be  produced  unless  the 
reaction  GH3  — >-  CHg  +  H  took  place,  also  some  ethane  should  have 
been  formed.  If  (2)  is  the  actual  course  of  the  reaction,  then  it 
shows:  (1)  that  methylene  combines  with  hydrogen  chloride  more 
easily  than  ethylene.  (2)  That  methylene  unites  with  other  substances 
more  readily  than  it  polymerises,  for  very  little  ethylene  is  produced. 
(3)  That  methylene  combines  with  hydrogen  chloride  as  readily  as,  if 
not  more  so  than,  with  hydrogen  iodide.  In  view  of  the  behaviour  of 
ethylene,  this  seems  more  unlikely ;  however,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
methylene,  as  the  first  member  of  the  series,  presents  many  striking 
differences  from  the  other  members. 
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Meihyl  Iodide  and  Barium  Peroxide, — In  order  to  see  whether  the 
hydrogep  iodide  might  be  oxidised,  thus  leaving  the  methylene  to 
remain  free  or  to  polymerise,  the  action  of  barium  peroxide  was  tried. 
The  result,  however,  was  quite  contrary  to  what  had  been  expected  at 
first.  A  tube,  containing  methyl  iodide  and  dry  barium  peroxide,  was 
heated  to  about  250^,  the  resulting  gas  fractionated  with  liquid  air, 
and  analysed.  The  percentage  composition  was  50  of  methane,  18  of 
carbon  dioxide,  14  of  carbon  monoxide,  6*5  of  hydrogen,  5*5  of  an 
unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  probably  ethylene,  and  6  (by  difference)  of 
a  higher  saturated  hydrocarbon,  possibly  ethane.  Although  not 
fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  the  experiment  was  started,  the 
results  are  still  interesting,  for  the  question  arises  as  to  what  gave 
rise  to  carbon  mono-  and  di-oxides.  Methane  is  excluded,  for  it 
only  conunences  to  unite  with  oxygen  at  300°,  and  then  only  slowly 
if  kept  at  that  temperature  for  a  week  or  so  (Bone  and  Wheeler, 
Trans.,  1902,  81,  536).  >  It  is  also  very  unlikely  that  either  ethylene 
or  ethane  should  be  the  cause  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  693,  1637).  If, 
however,  ^we  assume  the  primary  production  of  methylene  and 
hydrogen  iodide,  all  difficulty  disappears,  thus  we  have : 

I  H 

HI  I        I  HI  I     i 

B^0:0    — ^    BalO-O  -^   Ba:0-0  — >  Ba-0-0  — ^   Ba-0-0    ->. 

11  II  I    i  II 

IH  IH  IH 

Balg  +  HgOg  ~>  HjO  +  O- 

I 

i>C<       — ^COj  +  HaO, 
O  OH  *        ' 

aUo>C«,+  H,  =  CH4and>CH,  +  >CH2  =  C2H^  -%  CgH^  ;  the  last 

two  processes  taking  place  very  slowly.  This  agrees  with  the  property 
already  attributed  to  methylene  of  combining  with  other  substances 
more  readily  than  of  polymerising.  We  should  in  any  case  expect 
methylene  to  be  oxidised  and  reduced  very  rapidly. 

MtUiyl  Iodide  and  Zinc, — ^The  results  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Zinc, 

CH,I, 

Time  and  tem- 

Ethylene, 

Ethane, 

Methane, 

iBgnmu. 

in  grams. 

perature  of  heating* 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  ceDt. 

2 

5 

3  hours  to  ISC'* 

6-5 

14-3 

80 

5-5 

3 

If            If 

6-6 

38-6 

55-5 

2 

5 

275- 

1-2 

0 

98-100 
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On  fractionation  of  a  mixture  of  these  gases,  about  0  5  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen  was  also  detected.  Thus  the  results  are  very  analogous  to 
those  furnished  by  ethyl  iodide,  and^the  reason  for  obtaining  a  larger 
proportion  of  ethane  when  a  large  excess  of  zinc  is  used  would  be  the 
same  as  that  for  obtaining  butane  from  ethyl  iodide  in  similar  circum* 
stances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  methane  at  such  low 
temperatures  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  the  formation  of 
]>CH2,  and  its  reduction  by  the  hydrogen  iodide.  The  comparative 
stability  of  methyl  iodide,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  estimate 
methoxy-  than  ethoxy-groups  by  Zeisel's  method  (Decker,  Btr.,  1903, 
36,  2895  ;  Perkin,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  1367),  find  an  explanation  in 
the  readiness  with  'which  methylene  unites  with  other  elements. 
This  view  is  further  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Moureu  and 
Valeur  on  the  reaction  of  sparteine  with  methyl  and  ethyl  iodides 
with  and  without  the  corresponding  alcohols  as  solvents  {Compt,  rend.^ 
1905,  141,  49),  and  by  those  of  Chablay  with  methyl  chloride  and 
sodamide  {CompL  rend.,  1905,  140,  1262). 

Experiments  with  the  Propyl  lodidee. 

Both  alone  and  with  metals  these  decompose  much  more  readily 
than  ethyl  iodide.  Some  of  the  gas  evidently  condenses  in  the 
reaction  tubes,  as,  when  they  were  opened,  a  portion  of  the  remaining 
liquid  very  soon  boiled  away.  The  mercury  in  the  gas  holder  was 
attacked  almost  as  soon  as  the  gas  entered ;  on  this  account,  the  gases 
were  usually  collected  over  water.  When  a  little  mercury  was  boiled 
with  some  of  the  iao-  or  normal  iodide,  it  was  not  attacked  even  after 
some  time.  The  gas  obtained  by  heating  either  of  the  iodides  alone 
fumed  in  air,  a  property  which  it  lost  after  standing  over  mercury 
for  some  time,  or  directly  it  was  passed  through  water,  the  latter 
in  this  case  giving  a  distinctly  acid  reaction.  The  gas  also  had  a 
pungent  odour,  and  burned  with  a  pale,  peach-coloured,  then  luminous 
flame.  Evidently  hydrogen  iodide  was  contained  in  it,  but  the  quantity 
absorbed  by  water  or  potassium  hydroxide  was  very  small.  Most  of 
it  was  soluble  in  alcohol. 

isoFropyl  Iodide, — When  heated  alone  for  two  and  a-half  hours  to 
250°,  the  pressure  was  so  great  that,  in  many  cases,  the  rubber  tube 
connecting  the  reaction  tube  to  the  gas  holder  burst  with  a  load 
report.  The  gas  was  fractionated  after  removal  of  hydrogen  iodide, 
the  uncondensable  portion  consisted  of  1 — 1*5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  ; 
the  rest  contained  no  unsaturated  gas,  and  consisted  of  pure  propane, 
the  explosion  results  being : 

3*66  gas  gave  :  ^s^s  i^^ures : 

Contraction,       10*90  10-83 

Carbon  dioxide,  10-86  10-83 

Oxygen  used,      18-U  1805 
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fubes  heated  to  175°  fronx  three  to  six  hours  gave  similar  results, 
the  hydrogen  being  0*6 — 1  per  cent.  In  one  experiment  there 
seemed  to  be  the  possibility  of  an  admixture  of  a  minute  quantity  of 
a  high^  hydrocarbon. 

iaoFropyl  Iodide  wiih  Zinc  <U  110°. — The  gas  did  not  fume,  and  was 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water  or  potassium  hydroxide  \  it  had  no 
acid  reaction.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  35  per  cent,  of  propylene,  5  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  propane. 

WUh  Sodium, — Schorlemmer  (Proc.  Eoi/.\Soe,t  1867, 15, 34)  remarks 
that  itopropyl  iodide  does  not  react  with  sodium  even  at  its  boiling 
point.  His  experimental  conditions  were  different  from  those  obtain- 
ing here,  for  in  a  sealed  tube  at  110°  the  reaction  with  sodium  was 
found  to  be  no  less  marked  than  with  zinc,  the  gases  formed  consisting 
of  53  per  cent,  of  propylenOi  2  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  the  rest  was 
pure  propane. 

n-Fropyl  Iodide  Heated  alone  to  175°.— The  gas  formed  consisted  of 
pure  propane,  mixed  with  0*3  per  cent,  of  ^hydrogen  and  possibly  less 
than  1  per  cent,  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbon. 

n-Fropyl  Iodide  toith  Zino  at  200°. — ^The  gas  consisted  of  5  per  cent. 
of  hydrogen,  45  per  cent,  of  propane,  and  50  per  cent,  of  propylene. 

With  Sodium. — ^At  110°,  very  little  gas  was  formed,  although,  when 
the  tube  containing  the  sodium  and  ^tbe  iodide  had  been  sealed  off 
after  boiling  out  the  air,  the  liquid  disappeared  in  about  half  an  hour, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  tfoiodide  the  liquid  remained  for  several 
days  without  any  change.  At  210°,  rather  more  gas  was  produced, 
but  there  was  no  very  great  pressure;  after  removing  the  excess 
oi  gas,  the  tube  was  again  heated,  but  no  further  pressure  of  gas  was 
observed.  The  gas  obtained  at  210°  consisted  of  46  per  cent,  of 
propylene,  48  per  cent,  of  propane,  and  5'7  per  cent,  of  hydrogen. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  isolate  the  bromide  or  iodide  of 
diethylethylene,  CHg-CH^'CHICH-CH^-OHg,  or  of  tetramethyl- 
ethylene,  {0H^)2ClG{0Bif)^f  from  the  liquid  remaining  in  the  iso-  and 
A-propyl  iodide  tubes  when  heated  alone,  but  with  no  success.  After 
removing  the  iodine  with  potassium  hydroxide,  a  heavy,  black  oil  re- 
mained, which  was  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  decomposed  on 
standing,  with  production  of  iodine  and  carbon,  and  also  yielded  these 
products  when  it  was  distilled  under  ordinary  or  reduced  pressure. 
It  probably  consists  of  a  mixture  of  very  unstable  iodides  of  complex 
hydrocarbons,  and,  perhaps,  also  of  iodides  of  carbon. 

It  is  remarkable  that  scarcely  any  propylene  should  be  formed 
when  the  propyl  iodides  are  heated  alone,  whereas  with  zinc  or  sodium 
nearly  half  the  gas  obtained  consists  of  propylene.  On  the  assumption 
of  a  dissociation  into  B  +  HI,  one  would  expect  just  the  opposite,  for 
the  zinc  or  sodium  should  decompose  the  hydrogen  iodide  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed,  leaving  as  much  nascent  hydrogen  to  reduce  propylene  or 
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propylidene  to  propane  as  when  the  iodides  are  heated  alone.  Why, 
then,  should  there  be  more  polymerisation  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other  f  If  we  assume  that  zinc  can  exist  as  ^>Zn-^  in  its  active  state, 
the  reaction  becomes  easier  to  understand.  For,  if  the  propyl  iodides 
dissociate  very  easily  into  propylene  and  hydrogen  iodide,  then,  when 
heated  alone,  there  is  always  sufficient  hydrogen  iodide  to  reduce  half 
the  propylene  or  propylidene  to  propane,  leaving  the  rest  free  to  form 
complex  hydrocarbons  or  their  derivatives ;  when,  however,  zinc  is 

present,  then:   :>Zn<  +   2C3Hg=   =  >Z^<q^^\1  1> 
J>Zn<g»g«;g  ^  ZnI,  +  C3H3  +  C3He. 

S      6 

It  might  here  be  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  ethyl  iodide,  the  pro- 
portion of  ethylene  produced  is  also  greater  in  the  presence  than  in 
the  absence  of  zinc. 

Conclusion. — So  far  as  the  behaviour  of  the  alkyl  iodides  in  a  state 
of  vapour  is  concerned,  the  evidence  is  wholly  in  favour  of  their 
dissociation  into  hydrogen  iodide  and  alkylene  or  alkylidene,  which  of 
the  two  latter  is  actually  formed  still  being  open  to  doubt.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  to  prevent  the  assumption  that  they  also  dissociate 
to  a  slight  extent  into  alkyl  and  iodine  as  urged  by  Lobry  de  Bruyn 
and  Tjimstra  {Zeitach,  physdcal,  Chem,^  1904,  40,  436).  In  support  of  the 
view  that  the  alkyl  iodides  dissociate,  might  also  be  cited  the  many 
cases  in  which  their  addition  or  substitution  derivatives  are  formed 
only,  or  more  readily,  in  the  presence  of  a  strong  dissociating  agent 
(compare  Mouneyrat,  Compt.  rend.^  1898,  127,  273  ;  also  BtdL  Soc. 
chim.,  1899,  [iii],  21,  615;  Kronstein,  Ber.,  1891,  24,  4245).  Most 
of  their  reactions  in  solution  are  also  either  in  agreement  with,  or  not 
opposed  to,  this  theory  ;  the  only  really  serious  objection  being,  that 
the  velocity  of  the  reactions  in  which  the  alkyl  halides  take  part  have 
mostly  pointed  to  these  beingl)imolecular  (Ohiminello,  Gazzetta,  1895, 
25,  li,  410  ;  Bruyn  and  Steger,  Rec,  trav.  chim.,  1899,^18,  311 ;  Burke 
and  Donnan,  loc.  eit. ;  Slator,  Trans.,  1904,  85,  1286),  whereas,  since 
the  reaction  of,  for  example,  silver  nitrate  and  hydrogen  iodide  is  an  ionic 
reaction,  the  reaction  actually  measured  should  be  HI  — y  B  +  HI, 
which  would  be  unimolecular,  but,  as  has  been  shown  by  Burke 
and  Donnan,  the  experimental  results  do  not  necessarily  justify  the 
assumption  that  the  action  is  chemically  a  bimolecular  one.  Moreover, 
Slator  finds  {loc,  cit,)  that  the  action  of  ethylene  chlorobromide  and 
of  ethylene  chloroiodide  on  sodium  thiosulphate  is  unimolecular,  and 
a  relatively  slow  dissociation  might  explain  this  at  least  as  well  as  the 
assumption  he  makes  of  a  slow  tautomeric  change  of  '<  a- ''  C^H^OlBr 
into  "iS-"  CjH^ClBr.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  and  extent  of 
dissociation  would  naturally  depend  both  on  the  medium  in  which  the 
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reaetioQ  takes  place  and  on  the  other  reacting  substance.  It  is  ihns 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  theory,  or  at  all  eventsnot  against  it,  that 
the  T^oeitj  of  reaction  of  the  alkyl  iodides  have  been  found  to  vary 
greatly  in  the  experiments  of  different  observers,  who  have  each  studied 
the  influence  of  totally  unlike  substances  on  them.  If  the  changes 
through  which  the  other  reacting  substance  passes  during  the  reaction, 
take  place  at  measurable  and  comparative  rates,  the  resulting  constant 
could  not  be  expected  to  correspond  with  a  unimoleoular  reaction. 
The  dynamic  results  do  not  therefore  necessarily  disprove  the  theory, 
whereas  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain  the  results  obtained  at 
higher  temperatures  in  any  other  way.  Moreover,  by  accepting  the 
theory  of  dissociation  in  its  entirety  as  applied  to  all  chemical  reactions, 
we  have  a  more  rational  explanation  for  such  processes  as  catalysis, 
many  donble  decompositions,  and  substitution. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  Prof.  Oollie  for  the  help  he  has  given 
ne  daring  the  progress  of  this  work, 

UKXVEBsrrr  Collxgs,  Lokdon,  W.C. 


XV. — Derivatives  of  S-Phenylphenazothionium.   Part  L 

By  Samitel  Smiles  and  Thoicas  Percy  Hilditch. 

Bbbhtbseh  {Annaleny  1885,  230,  116)  has  shown  that  thiodiphenyl- 
amine  when  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  converted  to  a 
Biixture  of  [two  isomeric  nitro-oompounds  of  formula :  CigH^OgNgS. 
The  less  soluble  of  these  was  called  the  a-,  and  tbd  more  soluble  the 
fi-f  derivative.  The  a-dinitro-compound  was  sihown  to  contain  the 
nitro-groups  in  the  3  :  3'-positions  by  its  relationship  to  the  diamino- 
compound,  namely,  thionine,  which  was  obtained  synthetically  in 
another  manner.  Bemthsen  further  showed  from  a  quantitative  study 
of  the  reduction  of  the  substance  that  it  is  probably  a  sulphoxide,  and 
this  view  was  supported  by  the  consideration  that  the  action  of  nitric 
add  on  aromatic  sulphides  in  nearly  every  case  furnishes  compounds 
of  that  nature. 

We  are  now  able  to  advance  additional  and  perhaps  more  con- 
dusive  evidence  that  these  compounds  are  sulphoxides.  It  will  be 
shown  in  the  experimental  part  of  the  paper,  and  elsewhere,  that  either 
the  a-  or  ^^-derivatives  may  be  condensed  with  the  simple  phenols, 
phenolic  ethers,  and  aromatic  amines,  yielding  salts  of  bases,  and  it  has 
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been  found  (Trana,  1906,  89,  696;  1907,  91,  519,  1118)  that  this 
reaction  is  characteristic  of  the  thionyl  vgroup. 

The  products  which  these  dinitrosulphoxides  give  bj  condensation 
with  aromatic  compounds  are  of  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
tinctorial  properties,  but  also  because  they  form  the  first  representatives 
of  the  /S-phenylphenazothionium  group  (I).  We  have  therefore 
examined  these  substances  more  closely ;  the  present  paper  deals  with 
the  product  of  condensation  of  the  a-dinitrosulphoxide  (II)  with 
phenetole : 

NH  NH 


S  SO 

»   /\ 
Ac     OeH« 

(I.)  (II.) 

If  phenetole  is  added  to  the  solution  of  this  sulphoxide  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  a  green  sulphate  of  a  base  is  formed,  and  the 
structure  of  this  product  might  be  represented  by  either  of  the  following 
formulea : 

Ac      H 

\/ 

NH  N 

/\  C.H,-O.C,H, 

Ac      CeH.-O-CgH, 

(in.)  (IV.) 

The  first  of  these  (III)  represents  the  simple  sulphonium  salt,  which 
would  be  directly  formed  by  the  change  of  the  thionyl  to  the 
sulphonium  group ;  the  second  (lY)  contains  the  quinonoid  sulphonium 
structure,  and  this  might  be  formed  from  the  first  by  rearrangement  of 
the  acid  group  whereby  the  basic  function  of  the  molecule  would  be 
transferred  to  nitrogen.  The  substance  is  coloured,  and  the  second 
alternative  contains  the  quinonoid  structure,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  we 
prefer  the  first,  since  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  collected  shows 
that  nitrogen  in  this  dinitro-derivative  would  not  be^  of  a  basic 
character.  Thus  di-j9-nitrodiphenylamine  and  di-j9-nitrodiphenylamine 
sulphoxide  do  not  exhibit  basic  properties,  but  are  of  acidic  nature, 
forming  red  salts  with  alkali  hydroxide.  Even  thiodiphenylamine 
itself  is  an  extremely  weak  base,  and  the  hydrochloride,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrogen  chloride  on  the 
ethereal  solution,  decomposes  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Unger 
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and  Hoffmann,  Ber.^  1895,  29,  1365).  Further,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  phenetylsulphozide  of  di-p-nitrodiphenylamine,  which  is 
deecribed  below,  is  devoid  of  basic  properties. 

When  the  above-mentioned  green  salt  is  treated  with  aqueous 
alkali  hydroxide,  a  dark  reddish-brown  substance  of  basic  character  is 
formed  by  removal  of  the  elements  of  the  mineral  acid  from  the  salt. 
Now,  when  di^-nitrodiphenylamine  or  its  sulphoxide  is  treated  with 
alkali  hydroxide,  red  salts  are  formed  (Stormer  and  Hoffmann,  Bw.^ 
1898,  31,  2035;  Bemthsen,  Annalen,  1885,  236,  116, 133),  and  these 
undoubtedly  have  the  quinonoid  structure, 

N0,-CeH^-N:CgH^:N02Na, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  salts  of  the  nitrophenols.     It  may  therefore 
be  supposed  that  the  green  salts  in  question  react  with  alkali,  forming 
first  the  quinonoid  salt  (Y)  : 

N  N 


s  \     s 


N02 


Ac      OeH^-O-CjHg  O      CeH^-O-CjHg 

(V.)  (VI.) 

which  then,  losing  the  elements  of  the  alkali  salt,  changes  into  the 
niirothetine  (Yl).  The  latter  ^ge  in  this  reaction  is  analogous  to 
that  already  observed  in  the  preparation  of  a  carbpxythetine.  Delisle 
(Jer.,  1892,  25,  2451)  found  that  the  sodium  salts  of  chloroacetic 
and  thiodiglycollic  acids  interact  in  warm  aqueous^'  solution,  giving 
the  sodium  salt  of  dicarbozymethylthetine, 

(C0jNa-CH2)jS<^!>00. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  sodium  salts  first  unite  to  form  the  tri- 
aodium  salt  of  the  chloride,  which  then,  losing  sodium  chloride,  passes 
into  the  thetine. 

(00jNa-OH2)j:S01  =  NaCl  +  (C02Na-CH2)2S<^?>CO. 

Between  the  above  nitrothetine  formula  for  the  base  and 
the  alternative  sulphonium  quinone  (VII)  there  appears  to  us 
to  be    little    choice;    indeed,    it    is  possible  that    in   solution   the 


(VII.) 
salMtanee  is  an  csodynamic  mixture  of  the  two  forms.    The  green  salts 
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are  also  attacked  bj  a  large  excess  of  boiling  water,  undergoing 
hydrolysis  to  a  bright,  crimson  base.  The  product,  which  is  formed 
from  the  salt  by  exchange  of  the  acid  group  for  hydroxyl,  contains  one 
molecule  of  water  more  than  the  above  anhydride  (YI  or  YII)* 
Solutions  of  this  base  are  deep  red  or  orange,  and  exhibit  a  strong 
fluorescence.  The  base  obtained  by  hydrolysis  from  the  sulphate  of 
the  i\r-methyl  derivative  (VIII)  must  have  the  constitution  (IX) : 


»  S 

Ac      O^H^-O-OjHfi  OH     Cefl^-O-CjH^ 

(VIII.)  (IX.) 

It  has  physical  properties  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
crimson  substance  mentioned  above,  being  of  a  dull  olive-brown 
colour  and  not  fluorescent.  The  base  obtained  from  the  unsubstituted 
salt  therefore  is  almost  certainly  of  different  structure,  and  this  may 
be  represented  as : 


ho,n:1.^^no,       ^^    ^^^sjsj^o,      ^^^^ 

OH      OeH^-O-OaHg  O      OgH^-O-OjHg 

(X.) 

As  with  other  thetines  and  betaines,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
nature  of  this  supplementary  molecule  of  water,  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  in  this  case  a  temperature  of  150 — 180°  is  required  to  remove  it, 
and  then  further  decomposition  occurs  on  prolonged  heating. 

On  resuming,  it  is  seen  that  the  green  salts  (III)  are  converted  by 
hydrolysis  to  the  red  base  (X),  and  by  the  action  of  alkali  hydroxide 
to  the  anhydride  (YI)}  the  colour  change  in  either  case  being  ac- 
companied by  the  formation  of  the  quinonoid  structure. 

A  synthesis  of  these  substances  has  been  attempted  in  the  following 
manner.  It  has  been  previously  shown  (Smiles  and  Le  Rossignol, 
Trans.,  1906,  89,  697)  that  sulphinic  acids  may  be  transformed  by 
condensation  with  certain  aromatic  substances  to  aromatic  sulphonium 


K-SO-OH  +  2G^B:^K  =  (CeH^R')2RiS-0H  +  H,0. 

We  therefore  hoped  that  di-/>-nitrodiphenyIamine  and  phenetole-p* 
sulphinic  acid  would  yield  (XI)  the  salts  mentioned  above  : 
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NH 
/N/  \/\  NH 


>u 


HO      CgH^-O-CjHg  CfiH^-O-CjHs 

(XI.)  (XII.) 

Emplojing  the  usual  condensing  reagent,  namely,  sulphuric 
add,  it  was  found  that  these  substances  do  not  interact,  but 
when  heated  with  phosphoryl  chloride  they  yield  an  olive-green 
snlphoxide  (XII),  which  forms  the  intermediate  stage  in  the  expected 
reaction.  Efforts  to  complete  the  reaction  have  been  unsuccessful,  but 
this  is  not  surprising,  for,  as  will  be  shown  later  in  other  experiments, 
the  formation  of  sulphonium  bases  is  hindered  by  ortho-substitution, 
and,  further,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  nitro-groups  exert  a  disturbing 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  reaction. 

The  position  of  the  ethoxyl  in  the  ^-phenyl  group  of  the  salts  and 
bases;  dealt  with  cannot  at  present  be  determined,  but,  judging  from 
former  experience,  it  almost  certainly  occupies  either  the  ortho-  or 
para-position  with  respect  to  the  quadrivalent  sulphur  atom. 

The  ease  with  which  the  salts  of  iS^phenetylphenazothionium  are 
hydrolysed  shows  the  base  to  be  of  weak  character,  and  this  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  aromatic  sulphonium  bases  which  were 
formerly  examined  (Smiles  and  Le  Kossignol,  lac.  cit.).  From 
Kehrmann's  experiments  on  the  basicity  of  derivatives  of  phenazo- 
tbionium  {Ber.^  1906,  39,  914),  it  seems  certain  that  the  nitro-groups 
in  the  above  substances  would  weaken  the  basicity  of  the  sulphonium 
group ;  we  hope  from  the  study  of  other  derivatives  to  ascertain  the 
naiiire  of  the  parent  substance,  namely,  /S^-phenylphenazothionium. 

.Since  it  seems  to  be  a  general  rule  that  the  introduction  of  nitro- 
groaps  into  a  fluorescent  molecule  leads  to  weakly  or  non-fluorescent 
derivatives  (Kauffmann,  "  Die  Beziehungen  zwischen  Fluoreszenz  und 
Chemiseher  Konstitution,"  1906,  p.  80),  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
nitro-oomponnds  at  present  dealt  with  exhibit  this  property  in  a 
marked  degree.    In  this  respect,  they  are  exceptional. 

EXPBBIUENTAL. 

DeriwUwM  of^-PhmUyl-^ :  ^'MnUri>phmaxothii)nium. — ^The  requisite 
a-dinitrodiplienylamine  sulphoxide  was  obtained  by  the  process 
recommended  by  Bemthsen  {^.  eU,\  in  which  thiodiphenylamine  is 
treated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*4).  The  a-dinitro- 
sidphozide  is  precipitated  during  the  reaction,  whilst  the  /S-derivative 
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remains  for  the  greater  part  dissolved  in  the  mother  liquor,  from 
which  it  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  with  water.  The  a>derlv- 
ative  was  employed  in  the  following  experiments. 

S'Phe7ietyl-3  :  3'-dinitropIienazothionium  Sulphate. — Five  grams  of  di- 
j9-nitrodiphenylamine  sulphozide  were  dissolved  in  excess  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid ;  phenetole  was  then  gradually  added  to  the 
deep  yellowish-brown  solution,  which  was  kept  thoroughly  cooled 
during  the  reaction.  It  was  found  necessary  to  add  a  large  excess  of 
phenetole,  since  the  greater  portion  was  sulphonated  before  condensa- 
tion could  take  place.  The  course  of  the  reaction  was  followed  by  with- 
drawing a  drop  from  the  mixture  after  each  addition  of  phenetole  and 
adding  it  to  a  few  c.c.  of  cold  water  j  when  the  condensation  was 
complete,  the  precipitate  was  bright  bluish-green,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  much  sulphoxide  remained  condensed  the  colour  was  dull 
brown. 

When  the  reaction  was  over,  the  strongly  acid  solution,  now  olive- 
green  in  colour,  was  poured  into  a  large  bulk  of  cold  water,  and  the 
mixture  set  aside  at  the  atmospheric  temperature  for  a  few  hours. 
The  bluish-green  precipitate  of  the  sulphate  was  then  collected  by  the 
nid  of  the  pump,  and  thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water ;  the  yield 
was  almost  theoretical.  After  being  dried  on  a  porous  tile  in  a  vacuum, 
the  sulphate  appeared  as  a  bright  green  powder,  which,  on  further 
drying  at  100^,  apparently  lost  water  and  was  converted  into  a  dark 
blue  substance  with  metallic  lustre.  It  was  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  fairly  readily  so  in  alcohol,  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  was 
hydrolysed  by  a  large  excess  of  hot  water. 

AnhydroS'phenetyl'3  :  ^ -dini^rophenazothianium. — ^This  anhydrous 
base  was  obtained  from  the  above  sulphate  by  the  action  of  aqueous 
alkali  hydroxide.  The  salt  was  thoroughly  triturated  with  a  5  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  at  about  25° ;  the  solid 
base  was  then  filtered  from  the  deep  red  solution,  and  washed  with 
cold  water  until  the  filtrates  were  almost  colourless  and  quite  neutral 
towards  litmus.  After  being  dried  in  the  steam-oven,  the  brown  solid 
was  purified  by  precipitation  with  dry  ether  from  chloroform  solution. 
In  this  way,  the  anhydro-base  was  obtained  as  a  brown,  crystalline 
powder  with  a  green  metallic  lustre ;  it  melted  at  221 — 222°,  and 
was  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  or  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  so  in 
ether  or  hot  water.  The  fluorescent  light  emitted  by  the^  brown 
chloroform  solution  is  dull  crimson  in  colour,  whilst  that  of  the 
ethereal  solution  is  bright  greenish-yellow;  the  aqueous  solution  is 
purplish-red,  but  not  fluorescent.  For  analysis,  the  substance  was 
dried  at  100° : 

0-1385  gave  0-2976  00^  and  0-0515  H^O.     C  =  58-60 ;  H  =  3-83. 

01697     „    0-3631  COj    „    0-0616  H3O.     0  =  58-37 ;  H  =  4-03. 
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0-1496  gave  12-7  c.c.  of  nifcrogen  at  20°  and  761  mm.     N  =  9'94. 
0-2093     „    0-1212  BaSO^.     8  =  7*82. 
CgoHjjjOjjN^    requires    C- 58-68;    H  =  3-67;    N^IO'27;     S-7-96 

per  cent. 

S-PhefUtyl'Z :  S'-dinUrophenazothionium  chloride  was  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  anhjdro-base  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
precipitating  the  solution  with  water.  On  allowing  the  salt  to  separate 
slowly,  it  was  obtained  as  a  yellowish-green,  crystalline  powder,  which, 
after  repeated  precipitation,  melted  at  202 — 204°.  A  dried  sample 
was  analysed  : 

0-1101  gave  0-2168  COj  and  0-0372  H^O.     C  =  53-64 ;  H  =  3-76. 
0-2065     „     0-1028  BaSO^.     S  =  6-84. 
0-1977    „    00619  AgCl.     CI -7-74. 
CjoHi^OgNjClS    requires   C- 53-89;    H  =  3-59;    S  =  718;    CI  =  797 

per  cent. 

This  Moride  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  giving  a  blue  solution  with  a 
crimson  fluorescence,  which  is  doubtless  due  to  a  small  quantity  of  the 
anhydro-base,  since  it  vanishes  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  solution  then  becomes  a  clear  greenish-blue.  .  The  action  of  water 
OD  the  salt  is  described  later.  The  compound  possesses  tinctorial 
properties ;  silk  is  dyed  a  pale  green  tint,  which  in  presence  of  alkalis 
becomes  reddish-brown. 

The  pkUiniMoride  was  precipitated  as  a  dark  green  powder  by 
miidng  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloride  with  platinic  chloride ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add.     After  being  dried  in  the  steam-oven  : 

0-1860  gave  00290  Pt.     Pt - 1559. 

(CjoHig05N,S)jPtCl^  requires  Pt=  15-88  per  cent. 

The  pieraU  was  obtained  by  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  picric 
acid  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base.  It  formed  a  green  powder, 
which  melted  at  216 — 218°,  and  was  insoluble  in  cold  water  : 

0-1089  gave  01982  CO,  and  0-0299  H^O.     C  =  4963  ;  H  =  3-05. 
^»^i  A^sSAB^s^T^s  r«^^^®s  C  =  48-90;  H  =  282  per  cent. 

The  dichromate  was  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  the  chloride  or 
sulphate  with  aqueous  potassium  dichromate.  It  is  an  olive-green 
powder  of  high  melting  point : 

0-1 123  gave  00167  CrgOg.     Cr  =  10-00. 

C^^HgjOjyNgSgCr,  requires  Cr=1004  per  cent. 

S-PheTUtyl-Z  :  Z'-dinUr(^heifMzoth%(mium  Hydroxide. — ^When  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  sulphate  are  boiled,  the  blue  colour  changes  to  red  and 
a  crimson  precipitate  separates.  The  latter  is  the  thionium  hydroxide, 
which  is  formed  to^etheir  with  mineral  acid  by  hydrolysis  of  the  salt ; 
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but  the  reaotioDi  being  reversible  in  presence  of  acid,  is  not  complete, 
and  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  attained  which  can  only  be  disturbed  by 
the  addition  of  alkali  or  by  diluting  the  solution.  To  prepare  this 
hydroxide  in  larger  quantity,  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in 
hot  alcohol  was  poured  into  a  large  bulk  of  water.  After  the  mixture 
had  remained  some  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  crimson 
precipitate  was  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  then  dried  in  the 
steam-oven,  and  analysed  : 

A  sample  prepared  from  the  sulphate  gave  the  following  results  on 
analysis : 

0'U72  gave  0*3041  CO,  and  0-0487  H3O.     C- 56-41 ;  H-3-71. 

A  specimen  made  from  the  chloride  was  also  analysed : 

01245  gave  02549  CO,  and  0-0428  H,b.  .0-56-84 ;  H-3-82. 
O^Hj^OflNgS  requires  0  -  56-21 ;  H  «  3*98  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  soluble  in  chloroform  or  ether  with  the  same 
fluorescence  as  that  observed  in  corresponding  solutions  of  the  anhydro- 
base.  By  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  is  deposited  from  the  former 
solvent  in  red,  feathery  needles,  which,  on  heating,  darken  and  contract 
at  150 — 180°,  and  Anally  melt  rather  indistinctly  at  about  220°. 
When  the  crystals  are  powdered,  they  assume  a  metallic  lustre.  The 
substance  does  not  lose  water  at  100°,  but  on  heating  a  sample  to  160° 
for  some  hours  it  was  found  that : 

0-3188  lost  0015  Rfi.    HjO  =  4-70. 

0,oH,505NjS,HaO  requires  H,0«4-22  per  cent. 

Analysis  of  the  residue  showed  that  some  decomposition  had  taken 
place  at  the  same  time. 

S'Phenetyl-l^'methyl'Z  :  y-dinitropltmazothianium, — ZT-methylthiodi- 
phenylamine,  prepared  by  methylation  of  thiodiphenylamine  with 
methyl  iodide  under  pressure  (Bemthsen,  AnncUen,  1885,  230,  88), 
was  converted  into  the  dinitrosulphoxide  by  the  process  described  by 
Bernthsen.  The  latter  substance  was  then  treated  with  phenetole  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manner  which  has  been  previously 
described  in  the  case  of  the  homologous  sulphoxide.  On  pouring  the 
green  solution  into  water,  the  crude  sulphate  was  precipitated  as  a 
sticky,  green  mass,  which  rapidly  set  to  a  brittle  sdid.  This  was 
separated  from  the  mother  liquor,  and  then  triturated  with  excess  of  a 
5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  resulting  base 
was  collected  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  washed,  dried  in  the  steam-oven, 
and  finally  purified  by  dissolving  in  chloroform  and  precipitating  the 
solution  with  dry  ether.  B-Phemlyl'l^'methyl-3:Z''dinUrophenazo- 
thianiumhydraodde  was  thus  obtained  as  an  olive-brown  powder,  which 
melted  at  about  200°,  and  was  insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  chloro- 
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foxm  or  alcohol  without  flnorescenoe.    The  hot  dilate  aqueous  solution 
in  brown : 

0-1386  gave  0-2919  CO,  and  0-0531  HaO.     C  =  5744 ;  H  -  4-26. 
OnH^OjNjS  requires  0  =  5714;  H«4-31  per  cent. 

The  Moride  was  obtained  by  mixing  the  base  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid ;  it  was  purified  from  aqueous  alcohol  containing  a  little 
free  hydrochloric  acid  to  prevent  dissociation.  The  substance  formed 
a  dark  green  powder,  which  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  so  in 
hot  water : 

0-1269  gave  02530  00,  and  0-0492  H^O.     0  =?  5480  ;  H  -  4-31. 
OjiHigOjNgaS  requires  0-54-84  ;  H*  3  92  per  cent. 

The  platiniehloride  forms  a  green  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water  or  alcohol : 

0-1427  gave  00224  Pt.     Pt  =  15-69. 

0-1647    „    0-2393  00,  and  00467  H,0.     0  =  59-63 ;  H  =  3-16. 
{^ji^iA^^)2^*i^^6'®q'*ir®8  Pt  =  15-53 ;  C  =  40-13 ;  H  =  2-87  per  cent. 

CoiicbriM^ion  <>^2>i-p-m^ro{£t;7A«n^2amty^  and  Phenetyl-j^sulphmic  Acid. 

The  amine  was  prepared  by  the  process  recommended  by  Goldberg 
{Ber.f  1907|  40,  4525)  for  obtaining  derivatives  of  diphenylamine. 
A  mixture  of  14  grams  of  p-bromonitrobenzene,  10  grams  of  p-nitro- 
aniline,  5  grams  of  potassium  carbonate,  0-2  gram  of  copper  iodide, 
and  75  grams  of  nitrobenzene  was  heated  for  twenty  hours  in  a  flask 
provided  with  a  reflux  condenser.  The  dark  brown  product  was 
distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  to  remove  nitrobenzene  and  unchanged 
bromonitrobenzene ;  the  residue,  which  solidified  on  cooling,  was 
collected  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add.  The  insoluble,  crystalline  mass  of  crude  di-p-nitrodiphenylamine 
weighed  10  grams. 

Ikjual  weights  of  phenetole-p-sulphinic  acid  and  di-p-nitrodiphenyl- 
amine  were  dissolved  in  excess  of  phosphoryl  chloride,  and  the  brown 
fiolation  was  gradually  heated  on  a  sand-bath  in  a  flask  provided  with 
a  reflux  apparatus.  The  reaction  commenced  suddenly,  the  liquid 
frothing  up  and  becoming  bright  green ;  the  mixture  was  boiled  for 
ten  minotes  longer,  and  then  poured  on  to  pounded  ice  to  decompose 
the  excess  of  oxychloride.  An  olive-green  solid  separated,  which  was 
coUeeted,  triturated  with  aqueous  alkali  hydroxide,  thoroughly  washed 
with  water,  and  dried.  The  substance  was  purified  by  precipitation 
with  dry  ether  from  chloroform  solution.  In  this  way,  di-^nitro- 
dipkenylamins  ^-p-pkene^ylsulphoxide  was  obtained  as  a  deep  olive-green, 
erjstalline  powder,  which  melted  at  170^.  It  was«paringly  soluble  in 
ether  and   readily  so  in  chloroform  or  alcohol,   giving    brown  or 
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brownish-green  solutions.  The  colour  of  the  alcoholic  Bolutioi)  changed 
to  crimson  when  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  was  added  : 

0-1002  gave  0-2067^002  and  0-0384  HjO.     C  =  66-27  j  H  =«  4-25. 
0-1013     ,,     0-2092  OOg    „    0-0352  H2O.     0-56-32 ;  H  =  3-98. 
0-U58     „     0-0844  BaSO^.     S  =  7-96. 
CjoHj^OgNgS  requires  0  =  56-21  -,  H  =  3-98 ;  S «  7-49  per  cent. 

Derivatives  of  these  substances  and  other  condensation  products  of 
the  a-  and  )3-sulphoxides  are  being  at  present  studied,  and  we  hope  to 
publish  the  results  at  an  early  date. 

The  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory, 
University  College, 
London. 


XVI. — The  Velocity  of  Reduction  of  the  Oxides  of  Leady 
Cadmium^  and  Bismuth  by  Carbon  Monoxide,  and 
the  Existence  of  the  Suboxides  of  tliese  Metals. 

By  Francis  Joseph  Bbislee,  D.Sc. 

The  following  research  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  conditions  under  which  suboxides  are  produced  by  the  reduction 
of  higher  oxides,  by  means  of  carbon  monoxide,  the  velocity  of  the 
reduction,  and  the  equilibria  existing  between  the  various  oxides, 
carbon  monoxide,  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Most  suboxides,  when  treated  with  ordinary  chemical  reagents,  such 
as  acids  or  alkalis,  behave  as  though  they  were  a  mixture  of  metal  and 
oxide.  Lead  suboxide,  for  example,  when  acted  on  by  an  acid, 
behaves  as  if  it  were  a  mixture  of  lead  and  lead  oxide.  Moist  lead 
suboxide  is  oxidised  to  lead  hydroxide  by  the  action  of  air,  whereas  a 
mixture  of  lead  and  lead  oxide  remains  unchanged  under  the  same 
conditions.  This  was  first  observed  by  Pelouze  and  confirmed  by  later 
observations. 

The  conditions  for  instability  and  stability  of  the  intermediate  sub- 
oxides are  as  follows.  If  the  free  energy  of  the  lead  suboxide  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  free  energy  of  the  lead  and  the  free 
energy  of  the  lead  oxide,  then  the  lead  suboxide  will  tend  to 
decompose  into  lead  and  lead  oxide.  The  lead  suboxide  would,  under 
these  conditions,  be  an  unstable  compound,  and  only  capable  of  exist- 
ence in  a  metastable  state.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  free  energy  of 
the  lead  suboxide  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  free  energy  of  the  lead 
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and  the  free  energy  of  the  lead  oxide,  then  the  suboxide  is  a  stable 
compound.  These  conditions  may  be  reversed  by  a  change  of  temper- 
ature, such  a  "  condensed  "  reaction  as  the  above  possessing  usually  a 
definite  transition-point  at  a  definite  temperature. 

That  the  so-called  suboxide  is  not  a  mixture  of  lead  and  lead  oxide 
was  proved  by  Tanatar  {Zeiisch.  anorg.  Chem,,  1901,  27,  304),  who 
determined  the  heat  of  solution  of  the  suboxide  in  acetic  acid.  He 
showed  that  when  a  mixture  of  lead  and  lead  oxide  is  treated  with 
£late  acetic  acid,  the  heat  of  the  reaction  is  greater  than  when  the 
suboxide  of  lead  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  From  these 
experiments,  Tanatar  found  that  the  decomposition  of  lead  suboxide 
into  lead  and  lead  oxide  is  attended  with  an  absorption  of  5*452  Cal. 
He  further  showed  that  the  density  of  the  suboxide  at  18°  is  between 
8*347  and  8*342,  whilst  the  density  of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  lead 
oxide  in  the  corresponding  proportion  is  9*973  to  9'979«  That  the 
greenish-grey  product,  obtained  by  igniting  lead  oxalate  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  at  which  the  suboxide  is  formed,  is  different 
from  the  suboxide,  although  analytically  identical,  was  shown  by 
determining  the  heat  of  solution  in  N/2  acetic  acid,  which  was  found 
to  be  15*500  Cal.,  that  is,  as  much  as  for  1  gram-molecule  of  lead 
oxide.  Moreover,  the  density  of  this  product  was  found  to  be  9*973 
to  9*979,  or  the  same  as  that  of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  lead  oxide. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  in  a  condensed  system  the  total  energy  change 
represents  very  nearly  the  change  of  free  energy,  then  it  follows  that 
the  lead  suboxide  would  be  stable  with  respect  to  lead  and  lead 
oxide. 

Preliminary  experiments  were  made  on  the  production  of  lead  sub- 
oxide by  reducing  lead  oxide  with  carbon  monoxide  at  300°.  Carbon 
monoxide  was  circulated  by  means  of  an  apparatus  similar  to  that 
introduced  by  Collie  (Trans.,  1889,  55,  133),  modified  by  Bone  and 
Wheeler  (Trans.,  1903,  81,  535),  and  used  by  them  for  reaction - 
veloeity  experiments,  over  a  known  weight  of  pure  lead  oxide  contained 
in  a  porcelain  boat.  The  circulation  was  continued  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  temperature  was  maintained  constant  at  300°.  After 
cooling,  the  boat  was  again  weighed ;  the  loss  amounted  to  3*40  per 
cent.  The  product  was  a  velvety,  greyish-black  powder,  which,  on 
treatment  with  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  left  a  reddue  of  spongy 
lead.  The  residue  of  lead  was  weighed  after  digesting  the  product 
with  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  it  constituted  48*54  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
When  the  substajice  was  moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to  air,  it 
was  speedily  oxidised  to  lead  hydroxide.  The  reduction  was  repeated, 
using  a  rather  larger  quantity  of  lead  oxide,  and  again  the  product 
was  identical  in  its  behaviour  with  that  obtained  by  Tanatar.  On 
sttU  further  reduction,  the  suboxide  was  gradually  reduced  to  metallic 
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lead.  The  products  of  these  subsequent  reductions  were  carefully 
tested  for  carbonate,  but  in  every  case  thiB  was  found  to  be  absent. 
This  non-formation  of  carbonate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  partial 
pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  always  below  the  dissociation* 
pressure  of  lead  carbonate.  Colson  {CompL  rmd,,  1905,  140,  865) 
found  that  at  280°  the  dissociation-pressure  of  lead  carbonate  is 
548  mm.,  whilst  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  the  partial 
pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  never  exceeded  200  mm. 

Further,  at  the  temperature  employed,  namely,  300°,  neither  the 
lead  suboxide  nor  the  metallic  lead  were  capable  of  reacting  with 
the  carbon  dioxide  formed,  and  experiments  made  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  equilibrium : 

PbjO +  00,^1  2PbO  +  CO  or 
2Pb+002:;i!:  PbgO  +  CO 
gave  negative  results. 

BiaeanUnuiiies  in  the  R<xU  of  Reduction. — Glaser  {ZeUeeh,  wwrg, 
Chem,y  1903,  36,  1)  has  shown  that  by  the  reduction  of  lead  oxide 
with  hydrogen  at  211°  and  235°,  lead  suboxide  can  be  obtained,  and 
points  out  that  the  reaction  : 

Pb20  +  H3-2Pb  +  HaO 
proceeds  much  more  slowly  than  the  reaction  : 
2PbO  +  H2  =  Pb,0  +  HjO. 

The  time-reduction  curves  of  lead  oxides  should  show  breaks  at, 
or  near,  the  points  at  which  the  reduction  of  one  oxide  is  complete 
and  the  reduction  of  the  other  commences.  For  example,  if  the 
reduction : 

2Pb2O  +  0O  =  Pb2O  +  COj 

proceeds  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  reduction : 

Pb20  +  CO  =  2Pb  +  COj, 

then  the  time-reduction  curve  should  show  a  break  at  the  point 
where  the  lead  oxide  is  completely  reduced  to  lead  suboxide.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  measuring  the  rate  of  reaction  in  such  a  system,  the 
rate  measured  may  be  the  sum  of  two  or  more  simultaneous  reductions ; 
for  example,  if  at  first  lead  oxide  is  reduced  to  lead  suboxide  and  a 
small  proportion  of  the  suboxide  is  also  reduced  to  lead  at  the  same 
time,  but  with  a  different  velocity,  then  the  break  in  the  time- 
reduction  curve  will  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  phase 
of  the  reaction : 

PbjO  ->  Pb, 

and  hence   will    not  exactly   coincide  with  the  point  at  which  the 
higher  oxide  is  completely  reduced  to  the  intermediate  suboxide. 
In  the  following  experiments,  the  point  at  which  the  break  in  the 
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time-reduction  ourve  oocurs  is  very  near  the  point  at  which  the 
reduction  of  the  higher  oxide  ends  and  that  of  the  lower  oxide 
b^ins. 

Experimental. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  determining  the  velocity  of  reduction  is 

shown  in  Fig.  1.     The  tubes  A  and  B  are  about  70  cm.  long  and  2  cm. 

internal  diameter.     These  tubes  were  enclosed  in  a  double-jacketed 

tnbe  f arnaoe,  the  position  of  which  is  denoted  by  the  lines  K  and  L, 

The  fnmace  was  protected  from  draughts  by  sheets  of  asbestos  board, 

and  the  gas  pressure  kept  constant  by  a  Stott  regulator.     Under  these 

conditions,  the  temperature  was  maintained  at  300^,  with  a  maximum 

variation  of    ±  2^.     The  temperature  was  measured  by  a  thermometer 

Fio.  1. 


filled  with  nitrogen,  so  placed  that  its  bulb  was  just  between  the  tubes 
A  and  B^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  position  of  the  boat.  The 
thermometer  was  compared  from  time  to  time  with  an  accurate  thermo- 
electric pyrometer.  The  tubes  A  and  B  were  connected  with  the 
drculator  Z),  which  was  similar  to  that  introduced  by  €k>llLe  {loc.  cU,). 
The  tube  connecting  B  with  the  circulator  carried  a  tap,  C,  used  for 
exhausting  the  apparatus  and  also  for  introducing  the  gas,  aud  a 
three-way  tap  connected  with  a  manometer.  The  tube  connecting  A 
with  the  circulator  carried  a  gas  sampler,  G,  and  the  bulbs,  E,  contained 
a  small  quantity  of  mercury  by  means  of  which  the  speed  of 
circulation  of  the  gases  could  be  judged.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus 
was  joined  together  by  glass  connexions,  except  A,  which  was  fitted 
wiHi  a  rubber  stopper,  and  there  was  a  joint  of  stout  rubber  tube  at 
Jf,  wired  on,  to  allow  of  ready  insertion  and  withdrawal  of  the  boat. 
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The  experiments  for  determining  the  rate  of  redaction  of  the  oxides  of 
lead|  cadmium,  and  bismuth  were  made  in  the  following  waj.  From 
2  to  3  grams  of  the  oxide  were  placed  into  the  porcelain  boat  in  the 
tube  A,  The  rubber  stopper  was  then  replaced  and  the  joint  Af  wired, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  exhausted  as  completely  as  possible  by  a 
water-pump  connected  to  C.  Pure  carbon  monoxide,  prepared  from 
formic  acid  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  was  then  introduced 
through  0,  and  allowed  to  escape  at  the  bottom  of  the  manometer  and 
at  the  tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  circulator.  By  turning  the  three-way 
tap,  F,  into  the  positions  indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  figures  1,  2, 
and  3,  it  was  possible  to  allow  the  gas  to  stream  through  the 
apparatus  in  three  different  directions.  In  order  to  ensure  complete 
filUng  of  the  apparatus  with  carbon  monoxide,  a  small  quantity  of  gas 
was  allowed  to  collect  in  G  and  was  subsequently  analysed.  When 
the  apparatus  was  filled  with  the  gas,  the  tap,  (7,  was  closed,  F  was 
turned  into  the  position  indicated  by  (1),  and  the  furnace  heated  to 
300°  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  this  point,  the  circulator  was  set  in 
action  and  the  gas  circulated  for  a  given  time,  varying  from  1^ 
to  6  hours,  the  longer  time  being  used  in  some  of  the  preliminary 
experiments,  and  the  shorter  when  the  reduction  of  the  higher  to 
the  lower  oxide  was  almost  complete.  The  rate  of  circulation 
was  kept  as  constant  as  possible,  and  was  so  regulated  that  about 
fifteen  bubbles  of  gas  passed  through  F  per  minute.  At  the  end  of 
the  time,  the  apparatus  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  portion  of  the 
gaseous  contents  was  collected  in  G  for  analysis,  in  order  to  ensure 
excess  of  carbon  monoxide ;  in  no  case  was  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
carbon  monoxide  converted  into  carbon  dioxide.  When  the  apparatus 
had  cooled,  the  boat  was  removed  and  weighed.  The  purest  oxides 
obtainable  were  used  for  the  experiments,  their  purity  being  checked 
by  analysis. 

Eeduction  of  Lead  Oxide, 

A  preliminary  experiment  was  made  with  the  view  of  determining 
whether  any  break  occurred  in  the  time-reduction  curve  at  the  point 
at  which  the  composition  of  the  reduction  product  corresponded  to 
lead  suboxide.  The  reduction  was  conducted  by  reducing  for  six 
hours  at  a  time,  and  then  weighing  the  product  until  the  oxide  was 
completely  reduced  to  lead.  The  quantity  of  lead  oxide  used  was 
2*002  grams,  and  the  gas  circulated  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  bubbles 
passing  through  F  per  minute.  The  following  results  were  obtained. 
(These  results  form  a  preliminary  series  only) : 

Table  I. 

Time  in  hours ...      0  6  12         18         24  30         36  42         48 

Weight  m  grams  2-002    1-990    1-945    1-916    1-897    1*872    1*870    1-867    1*861 
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These  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  break  in  the  curve  occurs 
considerably  below  the  point  where  the  composition  of  the  mixture 
corresponds  to  lead  suboride.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  several  reductions  being  too  long  to  show  the 
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formation  of  the  suboxide  as  an  intermediate  phase  in  the  reduction. 
The  above  experiment  was  repeated,  the  rate  of  circulation  of  the  gas 
being  increased  to  about  twenty  bubbles  per  minute,  and  the  tim^  of 
each  reduction  heing  reduced  to  three  hours  at  the  commencement 
and  towards  the  end  of  reduction.     When  the  reduction  of  the  oxide 
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to  suboxide  was  almost  complete,  a  shorter  period  of  reduction  was 
then  usedy  namely,  1|  hours.     The  results  are  given  below  : 

Table  II. 

Time  io  hours ...      0  3  6  71         9  12         18         21  30 

Weight  in  grams  2*000    1*957    1*936    1*919    1*917    1*913    1*901    1*896    1*861 

Fig.  3  shows  these  results  plotted  as  a  time-reduction  curve. 
The  break  occurs  very  close  to  the  point  at  which  the  composition 
corresponds  to  that  of  lead  suboxide.     Additional  measurements  of 
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the  rate  of  reduction  of  lead  oxide  were  made,  and  in  every  case  a 
break  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  corresponding  to 
reduction  to  lead  suboxide.  It  is  probable  that  surface  changes  may 
account  for  the  differences  in  the  form  of  the  curves  actually  obtained, 
but  the  curves  all  indicate  a  difference  in  velocity  of  the  two  phases  of 
the  reaction,  namely : 

(1)  PbO 

(2)  PbgO  ->  Pb. 

In  subsequent  experiments,  the  oxides  used  were  all  finely  divided, 
sifted  through  muslin,  and  spread  in  the  boat  so  as  to  form  an  even 
layer  3 — 4  mm.  deep.  The  rates  of  reduction  were  all  measured 
under  comparable  conditions  as  regards  surface  of  oxide  exposed, 
temperature,  and  rate  of  circulation  of  the  gas. 


PbjO 


Reduction  of  IHplunifnc  Tetroxide. 

The  rate  of  reduction  of  triplumbic  tetroxide  was  next  investigated. 
The  time-reduction  curve  should'  show  a  break  at,  or  near,  the  point 
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corresponding  to  complete  reduction  to  lead  oxide  if  the  rate  of 
reduction  of  triplumbic  tetroxide  to  lead  oxide  is  considerably  faster 
than  the  rate  at  which  lead  oxide  is  reduced  to  lead  suboxide.  A 
preliminary  experiment  was  made,  using  3  grams  of  pure  triplumbic 
tetroxide.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the 
break  occurring  almost  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  composition  of 
the  mixture  corresponds  to  lead  oxide.  When  the  oxide  was  removed 
from  the  tube  for  the  purpose  of  weighing,  at  this  point,  it  had  the 
characteristic  yellow  colour  of  litharge. 

In  order  more  accurately  to  determine  the  first  stages  of  the 
reaction,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  triplumbic  tetroxide  was 
employed,  and  hence  a  greater  number  of  points  in  the  portion  of  the 
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curve  denoiing  the  reduction  to  lead    oxide  were  obtained.     The 
change  in  weight  with  the  time  of  reduction  is  given  below : 


Table  III. 

Time  in  hours 0  8  6  9  12         15         20         25 

Weight  in  grams...  lO'OOO    9*937    9*867    9*788    9*725    9-662    9*620    9*610 

When  these  results  were  plotted  as  a  time-reduction  curve^  it  was 
seen  that  the  break  occurred  considerably  below  the  point  correspond- 
ing to  complete  reduction  to  lead  oxide.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  second  phase  of  the  reaction  had  already  set  in,  namely,  that  lead 
oxide  was  being  reduced  to  lead  suboxides  at  the  same  time  as  the 
triplumbic  tetroxide  was  being  reduced  to  lead  oxide.  These  results 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rate  at  which  triplumbic  tetroxide 
is  reduced  to  lead  oxide  is  different  from  the.velocity  with  which  lead 
oxide  is  reduced  to  lead  suboxide.  Glaser  {Joe.  eit.)  points  out  that 
when  lead  oxide  is  reduced  by  hydrogen,  the  reduction  to  lead  sub- 
oxide is  faster  than  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  metallic  lead,  and 
hmce  it  might  be  expected  that  the  triplumbic  tetroxide  would  be  re- 
reduced  faster  than  lead  oxide  under  similar  conditions,  but  the 
difference  would  not  be  so  marked  as  that  between  lead  oxide  and 
suboxide. 

OiBtdaivm  qf  Lead, 

Berselius  stated  that  lead  suboxide  is  formed  when  lead  is  oxidised 
at  a  temperature  below  its  melting  point.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  lead,  it  being  thought  possible  that 
the  timeoxidation  curve  would  show  a  break  at  the  point  where  the 
lead  is  completely  oxidised  to  lead  suboxide  and  the  latter  begins  to 
be  oxidised  to  lead  oxide. 

For  this  purpose,  1*7395  grams  of  lead,  in  fine  powder,  prepared  by 
reducing  the  oxide,  were  heated  in  a  tube  connected  with  a  mercury 
manometer.  The  tube  was  filled  with  oxygen,  and  the  progress  of  the 
reaction  followed  by  observing  the  diminution  of  pressure.  The 
mercury  rose  rapidly  at  first,  and  more  slowly  towards  the  end  of  the 
leection^  the  pressure  becoming  constant  in  about  1^  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  oxidation. 

When  the  oxidation  was  complete,  the  boat  containing  the  oxide 
was  removed  and  weighed.  It  was  found  that  1*7396  grams  of  lead 
yielded  1*8650  grams  of  lead  oxide,  that  is,  100  parts  of  lead  yield 
107-21  parts  of  lead  oxide,  theory  requiring  107*6.  When  the  results 
of  the  experiment  were  plotted  on  time-pressure  co-ordinates,  the 
curve  was  quite  regular,  hyperbolic  in  form,  and  showing  no  break. 
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The  regularity  of   the   curve  leads  to  the  conclusion   that  in   an 
atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  : 

PbgO  +  O  — >  2PbO 
is  greater  than,  or  at  least  equal  to,  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  : 

2Pb  +  0— ^PbgO. 

Reduction  qf  Cadmium  Oxide, 

Tanatar  showed  {Zettscft.  anorg,  Chem,,  1901,  27,432)  that  cadmium 
suboxide,  Cd^O,  is  obtained  by  the  cautious  ignition  of  cadmium  oxalate 
in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  Calorimetric  measurements  showed 
that  this  is  not  a  mixture  of  cadmium  oxide  and  cadmium,  and 
Tanatar  concluded  that  the  heat  of  formation  of  carbon  suboxide  from 
the  oxide  and  metal  was  about  7  CaL  By  ignition  of  the  basic  oxalate 
of  cadmium,  Tanatar  and  Levin  (J.  Ruas.  Phys,  Chem,  Soc,  1902,  34, 
495)  obtained  the  suboxide,  Cd^O,  and  they  confirmed  the  constitution 
of  this  compound  by  thermochemical  measurements. 

The  first  product  of  the  redaction  of  cadmium  oxide  would 
therefore  be  the  suboxide,  CdgO,  and  again  if  the  reaction  : 

CdO  —>  CdgO 
proceeds  at  a  much  greater  velocity  than  the  reaction  : 

Cd,0  -->  Cd, 
then  a  break  should  occur  in  the  time-reduction  curve  of  cadmium 
oxides  at  the  point  where  the  composition  of  the  product  corresponds 
to  CdjO.  In  an  experiment,^  2*000  grams  of  pure  cadmium  oxide, 
prepared  by  igniting  the  hydroxide,  were  reduced  at  300°  for  varying 
times  and  the  loss  in  weight  observed  in  Table  lY  shows  the  results 
obtained :] 

Tablb  IV. 

Time  in  hours 0  3  7  11        13i        18         21 

Weight  in  grams   2-000    1-964    1'921     1-866    1-868    1*854    1-841 

The  curve  in  Fig.  5  shows  a  distinct  break  at  the  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  change  in  velocity  o^  reduction  due  to  the  completion  of 
the  reduction  of  cadmium  oxide  to  the  suboxide,  Od^O,  the  latter  sub- 
sequently being  reduced  to  cadmium.  A  second  break  occurs  in  the 
curve,  which,  however,  is  uncertain  owing  to  the  volatility  of 
cadmium  at  this  temperature  (300°).  At  the  ^conclusion  of  the  last 
reduction,  hexagonal  crystals  of  cadmium  were  found  on  the  tube  con- 
taining the  boat. 

*  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professor  Campbell  Brown  for  his  kindness  in 
allowing  me  the  use  of  his  pure  chemicals. 
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Eeduction  qf  Bismuth  Oxide. 

Tanatar  (ZMsch.  anarg.  Chem.,  1901,  27,  437)  obtained  bismuth 
saboxide,  BiO,  by  heating  the  basic  oxalate  of  bismuth,Bi202(0204)y 
which  decomposes  completely  into  bismuth  suboxide  and  carboo 
dioxide.      This  chemist  proved  the  constitution  of  this  compounds 
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which  had  previously  been  described  by  Schneider  {Ann,  PJiya,  Chem.f 
1853,  [ii],  88,  55  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.,  1898,  [ii],  58,  562),  and  its  existence 
denied  by  Vanino  andTreubert  {Ber.,  1898,  31, 1113  ;  1899,  31, 1072, 
1099),  by  showing   that  the  heat  of  solution  of  bismuth  suboxide  in 
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hydrochloric  acid  was  different  from  the  heat  of  solution  of  a  mixture 
of  bismuth  oxide  and  bismuth  having  the  same  composition.  From 
these  measurements,  Tanatar  concludes  that  the  heat  of  formation  of 
3  molecules  of  bismuth  suboxide  from  1  molecule  each  of  bismuth 
oxide  and  bismuth  is  11*814  Cal.     The  measurements  of  the  rate  of 
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reduction  of  bismuth  oxide  in  carbon  monoxide  show  a  break  in  the 
time-reduotion  curve  very  close  to  the  point  of  completion  of  the 
reaction : 

BigOg  — >  2BiO. 

The  results  are  given  in  table  Y. 

Table  V. 

Time  in  hours 0  3  4i         6  9  12         15 

Weight  in  granis    S'OOO    2'934    2*920    2*890      -868    2'850    2-831 

The  curve  corresponding  to  these  results  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The 
break  in  the  curve  occurs  very  near  the  point  at  which  the  composition 
of  the  reduotion-produot  corresponds  to  bismuth  suboxide. 

Coti&uaums. 

The  experiments  made  on  the  velocity  of  reduction  of  the  oxides  of 
lead;  cadmium,  and  bismuth  confirm  Tanatar's  observations  that  the 
suboxides  of  these  metals  exist,  but  neither  his  researches  nor  the 
foregoing  experiments  show  under  what  conditions  these  intermediate 
suboxides  are  constantly  stable.  When  the  oxides  of  lead,  cadmium, 
and  bismuth  are  reduced  by  carbon  monoxide,  the  suboxides  of  these 
metals  are  formed  as  an  intermediate  phase  in  the  reduction.  The 
observation  of  Tanatar  (Joe,  cU.\  that  lead  suboxide  decomposes  into  a 
mixture  of  lead  and  lead  oxide  when  exposed  to  a  moderately  high 
temperature,  indicates  either  that  the  lead  suboxide  is  an  unstable 
compound  tending  to  pass  into  two  stable  substances  : 

PbgO  -^  Pb  +  PbO, 
and  that  with  rise  of  temperature  the  velocity  of  this   change  is 
increased,  or  else  that  there  is  a  definite  transition-point  existing  at  a 
particular  temperature.      These  points  are  under  investigation    at 
present. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my 'best  [thanks  to  Professor 
Donnan  for  his  kind  interest  and  advice  during  the  course  of  this 
research. 

MtrsFRATT  Laboratory  of  Phtsioal  anb  Electro-ohbmistrt, 
University  or  Liybbfool. 
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XVTI. — The  Foi^mation  and  Reactions  of  Imino-Com- 
pounds.  Part  VI.  The  Formation  of  Derivatives 
of  Hydrindene  from  o-Phenylenediacetonitrile. 

By  Chables  Watson  Moore  and  Jocelyn  Field  Thobpb. 

In  a  former  communication  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1916)  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  influence  which  different  groups  attached  to  the  carbon 
atom  adjacent  to  the  carbimino-group  in  an  imino-compound 
exercised  on  the  stable  form  of  this  group,  and  it  was  mentioned  that 
whereas  ethyl  1  : 3-naphthylenediamiDe-2-carboxy]ate  (I)  evidently  has 
the  imino-structure,  yet  when  the  carbethoxyl  group  is  replaced  by 
carboxyl  or  by  phenyl  as  in  1  : 3-naphthylenediamine-3-carboxylic 
acid  (II)  or  2-phenyi-l  :  3-naphtbylenediamine  (III)  : 

CINH  NHj  NHa 

(I.)  (II.)  (III.) 

the  stable  form  of  the  compound  evidently  has  the  amino-structure. 

In  the  present  communication,  we  deal  with  a  series  of  imino- 
oompoands  in  which  this  influence  is  very  much  more  clearly  defined 
and  in  which  the  nature  of  the  groups  attached  to  the  carbon  atom 
adjacent  to  the  carbimino-group  materially  affects  the  structure  of  the 
oompoond. 

The  first  member  of  this  series  of  imino-compounds  is  /3-imino- 
a-cyanohydrindene  (V),  which  we  find  can  be  prepared  in  quantitative 
yields  when  o-phenylenediacetonitrile  (lY)  is  warmed  in  alcoholic 
solution  in  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  sodium  ethoxide  : 

(IV.)  (V.) 

The  proof  of  the  constitution  of  this  substance  is  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  products  formed  from  it  on  hydrolysis.  Thus  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  hydrolysed  at  once,  forming  a-cyano- 
)3-hydrindone  (VI),  from  which,  on  treatment  with  caustic  alkalis, 
o-phenylenediacetic  acid  (VII)  can  be  readily  obtained  : 

^6H4<5HiON)>^     -^     ^«^4<CH,-C0^ 
(VI.)  (VII.) 

MoreoTeri  /5-imino-arcyanohydrindene   can  be  hydrolysed   to  the 
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correBponding  acid  (YIII),  which  is  readily  transformed  by  a  method 
described  in  the  experimental  portion  into  ^-hydrindone  (IX)  : 

^aH*<S2fSw^-^^    ^     C,H,<:gg;>CO 

(VIII.)  (IX.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stable  form  of  ^-imino-a-cyano- 
hydrindene  (Y)  has  the  imino-stracture.  It  is  a  neutral  substance 
which  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  tendency  to  combine  with  acids ; 
moreover,  it  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  dilute  mineral  acids  to  the 
corresponding  oxygen  derivative  (VI).  Again,  when  treated  with 
ethyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  quickly  undergoes  alcoholysis 
and  is  transformed  into  a  substance  which  is  evidently,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  given  later,  3-cyano-2-ethoxyindene  (X) : 

•  (X.)  (XL) 

All  these  reactions  are  characteristic  of  the  imino-group  j  if,  how- 
ever, the  nitrile  group  in  ^-imino-a-cyanohydrindene  is  replaced  by 
the  carboxyl,  carbethoxyl,  or  carboxyamino-groups,  the  structure  of  the 
molecule  is  at  once  changed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
compounds  are  2-aminoindene-3-carboxylic  acid  (XI),  ethyl  2-amino- 
indene-3-carboxylate  (XII),  and  2-aminoindene-3-carboxyamide 
(XIII)  respectively : 

(XII.)  (XIII.) 

The  proof  of  this  is  as  follows:  2-aminoinden&-3-carboxylic  acid 
readily  forms  a  salt  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  which  is 
stable  in  the  presence  of  the  strong  mineral  acid  but  is  dissociated  by 
water.  When  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  the  carboxylic  acid 
is  not  hydrolysed  to  the  corresponding  oxygen  derivative,  but  remains 
unacted  on  until  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated,  when  hydrolysis  at  once 
ensues  and  )3-hydrindone  is  formed.  When  the  acid  is  boiled  for  some 
time  with  ethyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  nitrogen  group  is  not 
eliminated,  but  etherification  alone  takes  place  and  ethyl  2-amino- 
indene-3-carboxylate  (XII)  is  produced.  Prolonged  boiling  with  the 
above  reagents  fails  to  produce  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
product.  When  the  acid  is  treated  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
with  nitrous  acid,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  corresponding  with  the 
amino-group  is  eliminated  in  the  free  condition ;  owing,  however,  to  the 
formation  of  ill-defined  by-products,  we  were  unable  to  isolate 
2-hydroxyindene-3-carboxylic  acid  by  means  of  this  reaction.  Ethyl 
2-aminoindene-3-carboxylate  (XII)  also  forms  a  well-defined  salt  with 
hydrochloric  acid  which  is  stable  in  the  presence  of  strong  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  but  is  dissociated  by  water.  When  boiled  with  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid  it  is  hydrolysed  to  the  corresponding  acid  (XI),  but 
the  nitrogen  group  is  not  eliminated.  When  a  solution  of  the  ethyl 
salt  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  treated  with  nitrous  add,  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  corresponding  with  the  amino-group  is  evolved 
in  the  elemental  form,  although  in  this  case  also  the  production  of 
complex  by-prodocts  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  isolate  ethyl 
2-hydrozyindene-3-carbozylate.  It  is  probable  that  in  both  these 
reactions  with  nitrous  acid  the  hydrogen  atoms  attached  to  the 
a-carbon  atom  also  take  part  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  compounds 
of  higher  molecular  complexity ;  unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  use  of  excess  of  nitrous  add,  since  the  whole  of  the  aminic 
nitrogen  is  not  evolved  when  the  theoretical  quantity  is  used. 

All  the  above  reactions  clearly  indicate,  therefore,  that  ethyl  2-amino- 
indene-3-carbozylate  and  2-aminoindene-3-carboxylic  acid  possess  an 
entirely  different  structure  from  )3-imino-a-cyanohydrindeDe,  and  that 
in  the  first  cases  the  aminic  structure  is  stable  and  in  the  other  the 
iminic.  The  same  difference  is  also  shown  by  2-aminoindene- 
3-carboxyamide  (XIII),  which  forms  a  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
is  hydrolysed  by  dilute  mineral  acids  to  2-aminoinden&'3-carboxylic 
add,  the  amino-group  remaining  unaltered. 

The  reactions  of  the  oxygen  derivative  (a-cyano-^-hydrindone)  also 
indicate  that  very  slight  changes  in  the  experimental  conditions 
employed  cause  it  to  react  in  either  the  ketonic  or  enolic  form. 
a-Cyano-/3-hydrindone  (YI)  reacts  as  a  true  acid,  that  is,  as  3-cyaD0-2- 
hydroxyindene  (XIY),  since  it  is  not  only  readily  soluble  in  aqueous 
solution  of  caustic  alkalis  and  of  alkaline  carbonates,  but  is  quickly 
eiherified  by  alkyl  sulphates.  The  salts  thus  produced  are  true 
0-derivatives,  since  on  hydrolysis  they  are  rapidly  reconverted  into 
the  ketona  Thus,  when  the  ketone  is  treated  with  methyl  sulphate, 
it  is  converted  into  3-cyano-2-methoxyindene  (XV) : 

^«H,<g(^^-OH  0,H,<:ggrj>c.OMe 

(XIV.)  (XV.) 

C«H,<^^^C-OEt, 

(XVI.) 

and,  when  treated  with  ethyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  transformed 

into  3'Cyano-2-ethoxyindene  (XVI).     Both  these  compounds  are  true 

O-salts,  since,  on  boiling  for  a  short  time  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 

they  are  hydrolysed,  forming  the  alcohol  and  a-cyano-/3-hydrindone. 

The  capadty    of    the   ketone   to  react   in  the  enolic  form  is  also 

shown  by  the  fact  that  it  gives  an  0-benzoyl  derivative  by  the  Baumann- 

Schotten  method. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a-cyaiio-/3-hjdrindoDe  reacts  as  a  true  ketone 
in  that  it  forms  a  well-defined  phenjlhydrazone,  and,  when  methylated 
with  sodium  methoxide  and  methyl  iodide,  leads  to  the  formation  of 
the  (7-methyl  derivative,  a-cyano-a-methyl-/3-hydrindone  (XYII) : 

^«^4<iMl(CN)>^^  "^  ^«^*^HMe-^0,H' 

(XVII.)  (XVIII.)    ' 

Unfortunately  for  the  purposes  of  direct  comparison,  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  this  compound  in  a  solid  condition.  It  is  a  liquid 
which  boils  at  187°  (26  mm.),  that  is  to  say,  8°  lower  than  the 
0-metbyl  derivative,  which  boils  at  195°  (25  mm.).  Its  constitution 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that,  on  hydrolysis  with  alcoholic  potash, 
it  is  completely  transformed  into  o-phenyleneaceticpropionic  acid 
(XYIII),  and  its  ketonic  nature  is  also  shown  by  the  formation  of  a 
well-defined  phenyl  hydrazone  with  phenylhydrazine. 

The  formation  of  the  C7- methyl  derivative  in  the  above  reaction  is 
complete,  and  no  trace  of  the  0-methyl  derivative  could  be  detected 
accompanying  it.  It  is  therefore  remarkable  that  ethylation  with  sodium 
ethoxide  and  ethyl  iodide  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  should  lead  to  the 
formation  of  the  0-ethyl  derivative,  3-cyano-2-ethoxyindene  (XVI), 
and  that  none  of  the  C7-ethyl  derivative  could  be  isolated  from  the 
product.  The  compound  formed  in  this  reaction  is  identical  with  that 
which  is  derived  from  a-cyano)3-hydrindone  on  treatment  with  ethyl 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  since  it  not  only  possesses  the  same  melting 
point  and  crystalline  form  as  this  substance,  but  on  hydrolysis  is 
readily  transformed  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  a-cyano-)3-hydrindone. 
Several  experiments  were  tried  with  the  hope  of  inducing  the  ethyl 
group  to  enter  at  the  carbon  atom,  but  without  success.  For  example, 
it  was  found  that  the  sodium  salt  of  a-cyano-)3-hydrindone  was  very 
insoluble  in  both  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
formation  of  the  0-derivative  from  the  sodium  salt  and  ethyl  iodide 
might  have  been  due  to  a  '^  constrained  reaction  "  (compare  Wislicenos, 
Ahrens-Samrrdung,  1897,  249),  but  on  treating  the  very  soluble  potass- 
ium salt  with  ethyl  iodide  under  the  same  conditions,  precisely  the 
same  result  was  obtained,  and  the  0-ethyl  derivative  was  the  sole 
product  formed.  Moreover,  when  the  sparingly  soluble  sodium  salt  of 
the  ketone  was  treated  with  methyl  iodide  the  (7-methyl  derivative 
was  alone  formed,  and  no  trace  of  the  0-methyl  derivative  could 
be  isolated. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  remarkable  difference  in 
behaviour  unless  it  is  assumed  that  it  constitutes  an  instance  of 
steric  hindrance,  and  that  the  epacial  relations  of  the  atoms  do  not 
permit  of  groups  of  more  than  a  certain  size  attaching  themselves 
to  the  orcarbon  atom.     Arguing  on  this  assumption,  it  would  seem 
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to  snpply  an  explanation  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  such  dis- 
similar groups  as  carbozyl  and  carbethozyl  bring  about  the  same 
change  in  the  molecule  of  ^-iminohydrindene,  and  cause  the  com- 
pound to  react  in  the  amino-form. 

Eeviewing  the  evidence  in  this  light,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  follow- 
uig  groups*  when  attached  to  the  a-carbon  atom  of  /S-hydrindone  or  its 
imino-derivative,  render  the  single  bond  between  the  a-  and  /3-carbon 
atoms  stable  or  unstable : 


stable. 

Unstable. 

H        ON 

H 

CO-NHj 

Me      ON 

H 

COjH 

Et 

ON 

H 

COjEt 

Arguing  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  molecular  weights  or 
a  function  of  the  molecular  weights  of  the  groups  in  the  second  list 
which  ^render  it  impossible  for  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
a-carbon  atom,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  limit  of  stability  is  probably 
reached  with  the  groups  Me  and  ON,  since  the  molecular  weight  of 
these  groups  (41)  is  only  four  units  less  than  of  the  groups  H  and 
OO-NHf  (45).  Experiments  are  now  in  progress  which  it  is  hoped 
will  throw  further  light  on  this  point,  for  if  the  above  view  is  correct, 
then  the  alkylation  of  )3-hydrindone  will  take  place  at  the  carbon 
atom  until  an  alkyl  group  such  as  butyl  is  introduced,  when  alkylation 
will  take  place  at  the  oxygen. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  although  when  the  groups  H  and  CN  are 
attached  to  the  a-carbon  atom  as  in  )3-imino-acyanohydrindene  and  a- 
cjano-)3-hydrindone  the  compound  reacts  both  as  a  ketone  and  hydroxy- 
derivatiye  or  as  an  amine  or  imine,  yet,  when  the  aminic  structure  is 
stable,  as  in  ethyl  2-aminoindene-3-carboxylate,  2-aminoindene-3- 
carboxylic  acid  and  2-aminoindene-3-carboxyamide,  there  is  not  the 
sli^test  evidence  that  they  can  react  in  the  iminic  form,  and  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  these  compounds  are  capable  of  exhibiting 
tantomerism. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  name  steric  hindrance  is  hardly 
a  satisfactoxy  term  to  apply  to  a  phenomenon  of  this  type,  since 
hindrance  implies  merely  temporary  opposition.  There  are,  however, 
many  cases,  such  as,  for  example,  the  non-formation  of  tetraphenyl- 
methanOy  in  which  the  formation  of  the  compound  is  not  merely 
hindered  but  inhibited  by  steric  conditions.  To  these  reactions,  of 
which  we  believe  the  experiments  described  in  the  present  paper  are 
instances,  the  term  steric  inhibition  would  be  better  applied. 

)9-Imino-a*cyanohydrindene  does  not  form  a  sodium  derivative  with 
sodium  ethoxidei  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  alkylated  by  this  means. 
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The  fact  is  interesting  because  it  has  been  shown  (Trans.,  1906,  89^ 
1912)  that  ethyl  ^-imino-a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate, 

PhCHj*-C{:NH)-CH(CN)-OOjEt, 
is  alkylated  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  only  after  several  treat* 
ments  with  sodium  gthozide  and  an  alkyl  iodide  can  one  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  marked  {*)  be  replaced  by  alkyl.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  ring  formation  in  the  ortho-position  entirely  destroys 
the  capacity  of  the  methylene  group  adjacent  to  the  imino-group  for 
forming  a  sodium  derivative.  The  question  therefore  arises,  what  is 
the  mechanism  of  the  reaction  by  which  ^-imino-a-cyanohydrindene  is 
formed  from  o-phenylenediacetonitrile  9  The  formation  is,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  quantitative,  and  takes  place  with  remarkable  ease 
in  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  sodium  ethoxide.  The  actual  quantity  of 
sodium  ethoxide  which  is  sufficient  and  the  rate  of  the  reaction  have 
not  as  yet  been  determined,  but  Mr.  A.  Holt,  jun.,  has  signified  his 
intention  of  working  out  these  questions  in  the  near  future.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  preparation  it  was  found  that  0*1  gram  of  sodium 
ethoxide  would  convert  10  grams  of  o-phenylenediacetonitrile  into 
10  grams  of  /3-imino-a-cyanohydrindene  in  the  course  of  one  hour 
at  80^. 

Moreover,  the  presence  of  sodium  ethoxide  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  the  hydrindene  derivative,  since,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  produce  it  by  E.  v.  Meyer's  method  for  preparing  imino- 
nitriles,  that  is  by  treating  a  solution  of  the  dinitrile  in  ether  with 
metallic  sodium,  no  trace  could  be  isolated  when  the  ether  had  been 
previously  carefully  freed  from  the  last  traces  of  alcohol,  although 
when  very  small  quantities  of  alcohol  were  added  to  the  ether  the 
formation  readily  took  place. 

The  reaction  is,  we  consider,  an  instance  of  true  catalysis  in  which 
sodium  ethoxide  plays  the  part  of  a  catalyst  probably  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme 

Attempts  made  to  isolate  the  intermediate  imino-ether  have  so  far 
been  unsuccessful  because,  even  at  low  temperatures,  the  elimination 
of  alcohol  takes  place  at  once  with  the  formation  of  the  hydrindene 
ring ;  it  is  probable  that  its  existence  is  only  momentary. 

It  has  always  seemed  likely  to  us  that  the  formation  of  imino- 
nitriles  could  be  better  represented  by  a  catalytic  action  such  as  the 
above  rather  than  by  the  equation  previously  suggested  (Trans.,  1906, 
80,  1906),  but  no  direct  evidence  could  be  obtained  on  this  point 
because  the  imino-nitriles  prepared  by  us  up  to  the  present  havt 
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all  been  capable  of  reactiDg  with  sodiom  ethoxide  to  form  a  sodium 
deriyatiFOy  and  hence  the  catalyst  in  these  cases  has  been  rapidly 
destroyed.  It  is  proposed  to  institute  experiments  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  imino-nitriles  which  do  not  react  with  sodium 
ethoxide  can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  solution  of  the 
nitnle  in  ether  which  has  been  entirely  freed  from  alcohol,  and  it  is 
also  hoped  that  by  the  aid  of  the  above  reaction  with  sodium  ethoxide 
▼aloable  evidence  concerning  ring  formation  will  be  obtained  by  the 
production  of  alicydic  compounds  from  straight  chain  dinitriles. 

In  a  former  communication  (Trans.,  1907,  91, 584),  it  was  suggested 
that  the  formation  of  ethyl  l:3-naphthylenediamine-2-carboxylatefrom 
ethyl  /3-imino-a-cyano-y-phenylbutyrate  by  the  action  of  cold  concen* 
trated  sulphuric  acid  could  be  best  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
the  nitrile  first  formed  an  additive  product  with  one  molecule  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  that  sulphuric  acid  was  then  eliminated  from  the 
hydrogen  atom  in  the  ortho-position  in  the  benzene  ring;  the 
naphthalene  derivative  being  formed  thus  : 


CH, 

CHg 

7 

:nh 

H-COjEt 

/CH-OOgEt 

c(so^h):nh 

/CH-COaEt 

o:nh 

It  was  also  mentioned  that  in  all  probability  the  explanation  of  the 
formation  of  an  acid  amide  by  dissolving  a  nitrile  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  pouring  the  product  into  water  is  of  the  same 
kind  : 

R-CN  +  HjSO^  ->  R-C(S0^H):NH  — >  R-C(0H):NH  or  R-CO-NHg. 
Z  A  good  instance  of  the  formation  of  an  amide  in  this  way  is  given 
in  the  present  paper,  for  when  o-phenylenediacetonitrile  is  dissolved  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  product  is'poured  into  water,  the 
amide  is  produced  in  almost  quantitative  yield  : 

Since  the  amide  is  completely  converted  into  o-phenylenediacetic 
acid  on  warming  with  potash,  this  method  is  probably  the  best  for 
preparing  this  acid  in  quantity. 

During  a  conversation  with  Dr.  F.  K  Matthews  on  this  subject,  he 
mentioned  that  his  experiments  with  certain  nitriles  pointed  to  the 
formation  of  an  additive  product  from  one  molecule  of  the  nitrile 
and  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  at  that  time  the  compounds  investigated 
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by  us  furnished  no  evidence  of  the  formation  of  this  double  additive 
product,  for  although  the  formation  of  the  amide  could  be  readily 
explained  by  its  means : 

R'CN  +  2H,S04  -^  Il-C(S0^H)j-NH2  -^  R-qOBOg-NHg  — >- 

R-CO-NHg  +  HjO, 

yet  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  formation  of  an  additive  product  of 
this  kind  oould  lead  to  the  production  of  the  naphthalene  ring  in  the 
manner  described  above. 

)3-Imino-a-cyanohydrinden€r  is,  however,  a  compound  which  without 
doubt  forms  an  additive  product  with  two  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Matthews  for  a  suggestion  which  has 
enabled  us  to  explain  the  curious  behaviour  of  this  imino-nitrile  with 
coDcentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

For  some  time  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  hydrolysing 
the  nitrile  group  of  j3-imino-a-cyanohydrindene  without  either  breaking 
the  hydrindene  ring  or  causing  the  formation  of  products  of  higher 
molecular  weight.  As  already  stated,  the  imino-nitrile  is  readily 
hydrolysed  by  dilute  mineral  acids,  forming  a-cyano-)3-hydrindone,  but 
when  the  action  of  the  hydrolysing  agent  is  prolonged,  the  ketone 
condenses  with  itself  and  a  derivative  of  bishydrindene  is  formed.  When 
either  the  ketone  or  the  imino-com pound  is  treated  with  alkaline 
hydrolysing  agents,  the  disruption  of  the  indenering  is  rapidly  effected 
and  o-phenylenediacetic  acid  is  the  sole  product.  An  attempt  was 
therefore  made  to  prepare  the  amide  from  j3-imino-a-cyanohydrindene 
by  dissolving  it  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  pouring  the  product 
into  water.  It  was  found  that  the  imino-nitrile  readily  reacted  with 
the  strong  acid,  and  that  after  leaving  for  half  an  hour  a  clear  solution 
could  be  obtained  on  pouring  a  test  portion  into  water.  The  sulphuric 
acid  solution  was  therefore  poured  on  ice,  when  the  solid  which  separated 
was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  carboxylic  acid  and  to  con- 
tain only  a  small  quantity  (about  2  per  cent.)  of  the  amide.  We  con- 
sider that  the  formation  of  the  acid  in  this  manner  is  due  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  additive  product  of  the  imino-nitrile  with  two  molecules 
of  sulphuric  acid  which  subsequently  reacts  with  water,  forming  the 
ammonium  salt  of  the  acid,  thus  : 


*^6"*Vqh[C(SO,H)5,'NHj1^^- 


NH-^ 


-CH, 


*  These  fonnnin  are  written  in  the  iminio  form  for  the  sake  of  clesmeas.    The 
compounds,  of  coarse,  have  the  aminic  structure. 
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This  ammonium  salt  is  then  at  once  decomposed  by  the  free  sulphuric 
acid  present,  yielding  the  free  carboxylic  acid. 

It  iBy  of  comae,  evident  that  the  product  formed  by  water  on  the  sul- 
phuric acid  additive  product  may  either  pass  by  rearrangement  into 
the  ammonium  salt  or  may  eliminate  water  and  pass  into  the  amide, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  small  quantity  of  amide  produced  in  the 
above  reaction  may  have  been  formed  in  this  way,  but  for  certain 
reasons  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  its  formation  is  due  to  the  partial 
production  of  a  mono-additive  product  which  reacts  with  water  in  the 
manner  just  indicated.  There  is  at  present  no  direct  evidence  for  this, 
but  it  is  rendered  probable,  because  if  the  time  during  which  the  action 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  continued  is  less  than  that  mentioned 
above,  a  larger  mount  of  the  amide  is  formed.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  formation  of  a  mono-additive  product  in  every  case 
precedes  the  formation  of  the  di-additive  product. 

When  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  the  imino-nitrile  is 
poured  into  well-cooled  absolute  alcohol,  the  product  is  the  same  as 
with  water,  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate  being  produced  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme : 

^«^4<cH[C(SO,H)2-NhJ^-^^   +2EtOH  -^ 


E(CO,-NH,)> 

No  trace  of  the  ethyl  salt  of  the  carboxylic  acid  is  formed  in  this  re- 
action, and  in  order  to  produce  this  substance  the  ethyl-alcoholic  solu- 
tion containing  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate  must  be  heated  for  some 
considerable  time  on  the  water-bath. 

As  already  mentioned,  2-aminoindene-3-carbozylic  acid  passes  into 
/3-hydrindone  on  distilling  a  solution  of  it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
with  steam : 

The  hydrolysis  of  the  nitrogen  group  takes  places  as  ^oon  as  and  not 
until  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  j3- 
iminohydrindene  (XIX)  is  a  true  imino-compound.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  been  unable  to  isolate  this  substance,  for  when  the  reactions  which 
should  give  it,  such  as  the  elimination  of  catbon  dioxide  from  the 
carboxylic  acid  by  heat,  are  tried,  only  compounds  formed  by  intra- 
molecular condensation  are  produced.  But  that  it  is  a  true  imino- 
compound  readily  hydrolysable  by  acids  can  be  inferred  by  the  produc- 
tion of  )3-hydrindone  from  )3-nitroindene,  which,  as  Wallach  has  shown 
(Annalen,  1904,  336,  1),  can  be  effected  by  reduction  and  hydrolysis. 
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)3-HydrindoDe  has  been  prepared  by  Schad  {Ber.,  1893,  26,  222)  and 
Benedikt  (Arvnaleny  1893,  275,  353)  by  the  distillation  of  the  calcium 
salt  of  o-phenylenediacetic  acid;  by  Heuslerand  Schieffer  {Ber.y  1899, 
32,  30)  from  the  indene  of  coal-tar,  and  more  recently  by  Wallach  in 
the  manner  mentioned  above.  It  is  described  as  a  white,  crystalline 
substance  which  rapidly  changes  on  exposure  to  the  air  to  a  brown 
resin.  ^-Hydrindone  prepared  by  our  method  exhibits  no  tendency  to 
decompose,  and  has  been  kept  for  many  months  without  showing  any 
signs  of  change.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  by  our  method  of  pre- 
paration some  impurity  has  been  removed  which  always  accompanied 
^-hydrindone  when  prepared  by  the  methods  quoted. 

All  the  derivatives  of  /3-hydrindone  and  its  imide  described  in  this 
paper  possess  one  characteristic  reaction  in  common.  When  a  trace 
is  added  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  brilliant  blue  solution  is  pro- 
duced. This  colour  is  discharged  on  adding  a  further  quantity  of  the 
hydrindene  derivative,  but  on  adding  the  colourless  solution  thus  formed 
to  a  further  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  blue  colour  is  again 
produced. 

It  was  ultimately  found  that  when  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  had 
been  carefully  purified  no  colour  was  produced,  but  that 'immediately  a 
trace  of  an  oxidising  agent  such  as  nitric  acid  was  added  it  was  at  once 
formed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  sulphuric  acid  which  does  not 
give  this  reaction,  the  pure  commercial  acid  giving  it  to  a  very  marked 
degree.  When  very  pure  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been  found  not  to 
give  the  colour  is  mixed  with  a  trace  of  selenic  acid,  the  blue  colour 
formed  is  very  intense. 

Neither  the  a-  nor  )3-hydrindone  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been 
observed  to  oxidise  to  the  double  molecule  analogous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  indigo  from  indoxyl,  and  it  is  therefore  of  interest  to  note  that 
/3-imino-a-cyanohydrindene  readily  undergoes  this  transformation* 
When  a  solution  of  this  substance  in  alcoholic  potash  is  shaken 
in  the  air,  it  rapidly  becomes  intensely  purple,  ammonia  at  the  same 
time  being  eliminated.  On  standing,  the  solution  deposits  crystals  of 
a  potassium  salt  of  the  formula : 

cN.c<5(0^)>c:c<2^K^c-0N, 

which  dissolve  in  hot  water,  forming  an  intensely  bluish-purple  solution 
from  which  wool  can  be  dyed  a  rich  shade  of  purple.  On  treating  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  with  adds,  the  free  hydroxyl 
compound  is  produced  as  a  red  amorphous  precipitate.  It  is,  however, 
insoluble  in  all  solvents,  and  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
state. 
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EXPEBIMBNTAL. 

O'Phenf/lenediaceianttrile,  Q^K^iQB^^CN)^. 

The  preparation  of  oxo'-dibromo-o-zylene  was  effected  in  the  manner 
described  in  a  previous  paper  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1095),  and  it  was 
oonyerted  into  the  dinitrile  by  the  aid  of  potassium  cyanide  in  dilute 
alcoholic  solation.  The  method  adopted  was  as  follows,  the  operation 
being  conducted  in  the  open  air,  since  cM>'-dibromo-o-xylene  has  a  most 
painful  effect  on  the  eyes.  About  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  potassium  cyanide  was  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as 
possible,  and  then  mixed  with  three  times  its  volume  of  ethyl  alcohol. 
After  the  mixture  had  been  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  the  finely- 
ground  bromo-compound  was  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  heat  of  the  reaction  kept  the  liquid  at  the  boiling 
point.  When  all  had  been  added,  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand 
for  half  an  hour,  when  it  was  diluted  with  water,  and  the  oil  which 
was  then  precipitated  extracted  with  ether.  After  drying,  the  ethereal 
extract  was  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  allowed  to  stand,  when 
crystals  of  the  dinitrile  slowly  separated.  These  were  collected  and 
recrystallised  from  alcohol,  the  dark-coloured  oil  which  was  obtained 
on  evaporating  the  ethereal  mother-liquor  yielding  a  further  quantity 
of  crystals  on  being  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol.  Pure 
o-phenylenediacetonitrile  melts  at  60°. 

When  o-phenylenediaoetonitrile  is  recrystallised  from  either  methyl 
or  ethjri  alcohol,  but  best  from  the  former,  it  can  be  obtained  in  two 
forms,  one  of  which  separates  at  temperatures  below  18°,  the  other  at 
temperatures  above  this  point.  The  modification  separating  at  the 
lower  temperature  which  consists  of  needles  is  unstable,  and  almost 
immediately  passes  into  the  etable  or  prismatic  form.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  evidently  a  considerable  change  in  volume,  since  each 
needle  on  passing  into  the  prismatic  form  breaks  up  with  a  loud  report, 
which,  if  the  needles  have  grown  to  any  size,  is  almost  explosive. 
This  property  is  best  shown  by  melting  about  a  gram  of  the  dinitrile 
under  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  80 — 90°),  in  which  it  is  almost  insoluble, 
and  then  rapidly  cooling  below  10°.  On  touching,  the  oil  will  solidify 
in  the  labile  form,  which  wUl  almost  immediately  pass  into  the  stable 
variety,  the  change  being  accompanied  by  a  loud  explosion,  which,  in 
one  or  two  experiments,  shattered  the  test  tube. 

FomuUion  of  o-phenylenedtacetamide  and  o^phenylenediacetic  aeid  from 
o  'phenylenediacetonitrUe. 

The  transformation  of  o-phenylenediacetonitrile  into  o-phenylene- 
diacetamide  may  be  readily   effected  by  the  aid   of    concentrated 
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sulphuric  acid,  the  following  conditions  being  found  most 
suitable.  The  dinitrile  was  slowly  added  to  five  times  its  weight  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution,  which  became  warm, 
allowed  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  until  a  test  portion,  on 
being  diluted  with  water,  showed  no  deposition  of  oil.  The  whole  was 
then  poured  into  water,  and  the  clear  solution  made  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  when  the  formation  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  the  solution 
caused  the  diamide  to  be  completely  precipitated.  It  was  collected  by 
filtration  and  crystallised  from  water,  from  which  solvent  it  separated 
in  long,  silky  needles,  resembling  asbestos,  melting  at  198^  : 

0-1532  gave  0-3501  CO,  and  00889  H,0.     C  =  6230 ;  H  =  644. 
CioHjjOjNg  requires  0  =  62-6;  H  «  62  per  cent 

o-Phenylenediacetamide  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is 
readily  hydrolysed  by  aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis.  It  was 
completely  converted  into  o-phenylenediacetic  acid  by  boiling  with  excess 
of  caustic  potash  solution  until  the  evolution  of  ammonia  had  ceased, 
and  then  acidifying  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  was 
extracted  by  ether,  the  ethereal  extract  dried  and  evaporated,  the 
residue,  which  olidified  on  cooling,  being  crystallised  from  water. 
o-Phenylenediacetic  acid  prepared  in  this  way  showed  the  correct 
melting  point,  namely,  150°  : 

0-2012  gave  0-4553  00,  and  00905  HjO.    0» 61-70;  H-4-99. 
OiqHjqO^  requires  0-61*8;  H  —  5'1  per  cent. 

The  yield  of  the  acid  from  ophenylenediacetonitrile  by  this  process 
is  90  per  cent,  of  the  theory. 

P-Imino-a-eyanohydrindenSy  O^H^^pji^pi^v^CINH. 

In  order  to  prepare  this  substance,  10  grams  of  o-phenylenediaceto- 
nitrile  were  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  introduced  into  a 
flask  fitted  with  a  reflux  condenser,  the  apparatus  being  so  devised 
that  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  could  be  driven  through  the  flask 
throughout  the  operation.  The  alcoholic  solution  was  then  heated  to 
boiling  on  the  water-bath,  and  1  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  one  gram  of 
sodium  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  alcohol  added  through  the  condenser. 
On  adding  the  sodium  ethoxide  the  solution  became  at  once  yellow, 
the  yellow  colour  increasing  in  intensity  as  the  reaction  progressed. 
After  one  hour  of  gentle  boiling,  the  contents  of  the  flask  were  allowed 
to  cool,  when  yellow  prisms  separated  which  were  collected,  washed  and 
dried.  The  compound  prepared  in  this  way  was  almost  pure,  the  yield 
being  practically  quantitative.  It  was  purified  for  analysis  by  re- 
crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  from  which  solvent  it  separated  in 
prisms,  usually  slightly  yellow,  which  melted  at  193°: 
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01548  gave  04381  CO,  and  00718  Ufi.    C-7718 ;  H  =  515. 

0-2072     „     31-8  ac.  of  nitrogen  at  18°  and  757  mm.     N  =  17-67. 

Cj^HgN,  requires  C  -  769 ;  H  =  61 ;  N  - 179  per  cent. 

The  yellow  colour  of  pAmino-u-cyanohydrindens  is  evidently  due  to 
the  presence  of  traces  of  impurity,  since  on  repeated  crystallisation  it 
can  be  obtained  almost  colourless.  The  imino-nitrile  sublimes  when 
heatedy  and  does  not  form  a  sodium  compound  with  sodium  ethoxide. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  sparingly  so  in  cold  alcohol  or  benz- 
ene, and  practically  insoluble  in  water.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  no 
colour  with  ferric  chloride,  but  when  a  small  quantity  of  the  solid  is 
dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  an 
oxidising  agent,  a  fine  blue  coloration  is  produced.  This  reaction  is 
best  seen  with  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  selenic  acid. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  obtain  sulphuric  acid  which 
does  not  give  this  reaction.  Ordinary  sulphuric  acid  gives  it  at  once, 
and  even  after  careful  distillation  a  faint  colour  is  produced. 

The  phenylhydrazone, — ^^Imino-a-cyanohydrindene  reacts  slowly 
when  boUed  in  acetic  acid  solution  with  pheDylhydrazine  acetate,  and, 
on  cooling,  yellow  crystals  are  deposited  which  when  crystallised  from 
alcohol  yield  pale  yellow  plates  which  melt  and  decompose  at  187°  : 

0-1643  gave  24-2  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  16°  and  762  mm.     N=  17*21. 
CjgHijNj  requires  N=  17*0  per  cent. 

This  compound  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  action 
of  phenylhydrazine  on  a-cyano-)3-hydrindone  (see  later). 

Ccnvertian  of  P-itniwHi'cyanohydrindens  into  3-cyanO'2-ethoxyindene, 

This  conversion  was  effected  by  dissolving  the  imino-compound  in 
ethyl  alcohol,  adding  one-third  of  the  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  after  boiling  the  solution  on  the  water-bath  for  twenty 
minutes,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twelve  hours.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  product  was  poured  into  water,  the  solid  then  formed  filtered 
and  crystallised  from  alcohoL  In  this  way,  colourless  needles  were 
obtained  melting  at  84° : 

0-2636  gave  07516  CO,  and  01450  HjO.    0  -  7776 ;  H  =  61. 
0-2090     „     14-3  C.C.  of  nitrogen  at  14°  and  746  mm.    N  =  79. 
CifHjiON  requires  C  =  778 ;  H  =  59 ;  N  -  76  per  cent. 

This  compound  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  ethyl- 
ation  of  a-cyano-^-hydrindone  (see  later). 
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Bis- 1  -eyano-  2-hydroxyindene, 


The  oxidation  of  jS-imino-a-cyanohydfrindene  to  the  potassium  salt  of 
the  above  substance  was  effected  in  the  following  way  :  Five  grams  of 
the  imino-compound  were  dissolved  in  alcohol  containing  rather  more 
than  one  equivalent  of  potash.  After  the  solution  had  been  warmed 
to  50^,  air  was  drawn  through  it  until  a  test  portion,  on  dilution  with 
water,  gave  no  precipitate  of  unchanged  imino-compound.  The  deep 
purple  solution  was  allowed  to  stand,  when  crystals  of  the  pot^Msium 
salt  slowly  separated.  These  were  collected,  washed  with  cold  water 
and  dried,  yielding  slender,  deep  blue  needles  with  faint  copper  reflex  : 

0-2471  gave  0-1112  K^O^.     K  =  20-12. 

OjoHgOjNjKg  requires  K  =  20-20  per  cent. 

The  potassium  salt  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolves 
on  boiling.  The  deep  purple  solution  thus  obtained  deposits  the 
crystalline  salt  completely  on  cooling,  but  in  hot  solution  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  wool.  The  ammonium  and  sodium  salts 
show  a  greater  degree  of  solubility  in  water. 

The  free  ctcid  is  deposited  as  a  red,  amorphous  precipitate  on  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  above  potassium  salt.  It  is 
insoluble  in  all  the  usual  solvents,  and  .therefore  for  the  purposes  of 
analysis  the  precipitated  acid  was  washed  and  dried  : 

0-2317  gave  0-6560  COj  and  00690  H,0.     C  =  77-22 ;  H-3-31. 
CaoHioOjNg  requires  C  «  77*4 ;  H  =-  3-2  per  cent. 

When  heated  the  compound  partly  sublimes,  but  for  the  most  part 
chars  without  melting.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alkali  carbonates  and 
caustic  alkalis,  forming  the  highly  coloured  alkali  salts  just  described. 

a-Cyano-P-hydrindone,  CgH^<^jg^«Qj^v>00. 

This  substance  was  prepared  in  the  following  way  :  Ten  grams  of 
)3-imino-a-cyanohydrindene  were  mixed  with  200  c.c.  of  water  to  which 
50  CO.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  added,  and  the 
mixture  boiled  until  a  test  portion  was  completely  soluble  in  dilute 
sodium  carbonate  solution,  an  operation  which  usually  required  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes.  The  mixture  was  then  cooled  and  extracted  three 
times  with  ether,  the  yellow  ethereal  solution  being  subsequently 
thoroughly  shaken  with  dilute  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  whereby  the 
colourless  ketone  was  completely  extracted,  leaving  the  yellow 
impurities  dissolved  in  the  ether.     The  ketone  was  precipitated  on 
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adding  acid  to  the  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  was  puri£ed  by 
recrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol,  when  ib  was  obtained  in  colourless 
plates  melting  at  172^  with  decomposition.  The  compound  also 
crystallises  well  from  glacial  acetic  acid  : 

0-3704  gave  1-0316  CO,  and  01509  HjO.     C  «  75-96  ;  H  =  4-49. 
01990  gave  15'6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  19^  and  772  mm.     N  =  9'2. 
CjoHrON  requires  0  =  76-4;  H«4-5;  N  =  89  per  cent. 

orCj/ano-P-hydrtndone  is  readily  soluble  in  alkali  carbonates.  When 
a  small  quantity  is  added  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing  a 
trace  of  an  oxidising  agent,  a  deep  blue  solution  is  produced  similar  to 
that  formed  with  the  imino-compound.  The  ketone  gives  a  green 
colour  with  ferric  chloride,  but  its  solution  in  alcoholic  potash  does  not 
oxidise  in  the  air. 

The  phenylhydrazonef  Oi^H^gNg,  is  formed  as  a  yellow,  crystalline 
precipitate  on  adding  a  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  acetate  to  a 
solution  of  the  ketone  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  It  crystal- 
lises from  absolute  alcohol  in  small  needles  melting  at  187^  with 
decomposition : 

0-2464  gave  36*0  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  13°  and  752  mm.     N»  17:1. 
Oi^HjjNj  requires  N  =  17'0  per  cent. 

The  potassium  salt,  O^oH^ONK,  is  formed  as  a  white,  crystalline 
precipitate  on  adding  a  slight  excess  of  alcoholic  potash  to  a  solution 
of  the  ketone  in  alcohol.  It  can  be  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  from 
which  solvent  it  separates  in  colourless  plates  : 

0-4375  gave  01925  K^O^.     K  =  19-72. 

OjoH^ONK  requires  K  =  200  per  cent. 

The  potassium  salt  is  readUy  soluble  in  alcohol,  whereas  the  sodium 
salt  is  very  sparingly  soluble.  The  sodium  salt  is,  moreover,  much 
less  soluble  in  water  than  the  potassium  salt,  and  is  completely 
precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  excess  of  sodium  h^  droxide. 
The  silver  salt,  O^^^^^ONAg,  is  precipitated  on  adding  the  calculated 
quantity  of  silver  nitraie  solution  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
potassium  salt.  It  is  a  white  powder  which  becomes  slowly  coloured 
on  exposure  to  light : 

0-2731  gave  01 119  Ag.    Ag»40-97. 

C^^^fiJ^Ag  requires  Ag««41'0  per  cent. 

TheO-i«»«>y/ci«r»wrtfW,  0^4*^Q.JUv^00Bz,  can  be  prepared  by 

dissolving  the  ketone  in  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  adding 
excess  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  shaking  until  all  the  chloride  has 
dissolved.     The  insoluble  precipitate  which  remains,  on  being  filtered 
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and  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  can  be  obtained  in  slender,  colourleBi 
needles 'melting  at  123° : 

01774  gave  0  5073  CO2  and  00654  HjO.     0  =  7799  ;  H-4-09. 
Ci^HjiOgN  requires  0  =  781  ;  H»  4*2  per  cent 

An  intensely  green  compound  is  formed  in  this  reaction,  but  since 
it  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  the  benzoyl  derivative  can  be 
easily  freed  from  it.  The  benzoyl  derivative  is  quickly  hydrolysed 
with  dilute  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  a-cyano-)3-hydrindone  and  benzoic 
acid. 

Formation  of  o-phenylenediacettc  cund/rom  a-et/ano-P-hydrindane. 

On  boiling  a-cyano-)3-hydrindone  with  excess  of  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide,  ammonia  was  slowly  evolved,  and  after  heating  for  twelve 
hours  the  evolution  had  ceased.  The  solution  was  then  acidified  and 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  extract  evaporated  and  the  residue 
crystallised  from  water,  when  the  long,  characteristic  needles  of 
o-phenylenediacetic  acid,  melting  at  150°,  separated  : 

0-2236  >?ave  05056  OOg  and  01007  HjO.     0« 61-66 ;  H«5-00. 
C^o^kP^  requires  0  =  61*8;  H  =  5'l  per  cent. 

Alhylation  of  a-ot/ano-P-hydrindone  hy  ttherifying  agvnU, 
3-Cyano'2methoxyi7idene,  0gH^<^S«^r>0-0Me. 

In  order  to  prepare  this  compound,  3  grams  of  the  ketone  were 
dissolved  in  10  times  its  weight  of  methyl  alcohol  and  the  solution 
mixed  with  5  grams  of  methyl  sulphate.  After  being  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  solution  was  treated  with  excess  of  potassium 
hydroxide  and  vigorously  shaken  until  all  the  excess  of  methyl 
sulphate  had  been  destroyed,  when  the  insoluble  residue  was  filtered 
and  recrystallised  from  methyl  alcohol.  The  compound  may  also  be 
prepared  from  methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  by  dissolving  3  grams 
of  the  ketone  in  10  times  its  weight  of  methyl  alcohol,  adding  one- 
third  of  the  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and,  after  boiling, 
allowing  to  stand  some  hours.  The  methoxy-derivative  then  separates 
completely  from  the  solution  and  can  be  collected  at  once  by  filtration. 
When  recrystallised  from  methyl  alcohol,  3-cyano-2-methox3rindene 
forms  long,  colourless  needles  melting  at  88°  and  boiling  at  195^ 
(25  mm.)  : 

0*2139  gave  06043  00^  and  0-1045  H,0.     0  -  77-06  ;  H  -  6-42. 
OjiHgON  requires  0-77-2  ;  H  =  5-3  per  cent. 

The  compound  also  crystallises  well  from  light  petroleum  (b.  p. 
80 — 90°).  When  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add. 
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3-C7ano-2-m6thoxjindene  slowly  passes  into  solution,  and  on  cooling 
the  solution  crystals  of  a-cyano-^-hydrindone  melting  and  decomposing 
at  172^  separate.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  compound  is 
the  O-methyl  derivative. 

3'Cyano-2^thoxy%ndene,  CjH^<^S2^r>0-0Et. 

The  ethozy-derivative  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  ethyl  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid  on  a-cyano-/3-hydrindone.  Three  grams  were 
dissolved  in  30  grams  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  the  solution  mixed  with  one- 
third  of  its  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  After  having  been 
raised  to  the  boiling  point,  the  solution  was  allowed  to  stand,  when 
crystals  of  the  ethozy-derivative  slowly  separated.  These  were  collected 
and  recrystallised  from  ethyl  alcohol,  when  they  were  obtained  in 
slender,  colourless  needles  melting  at  84*^  and  boiling  at  212° 
{25  mm.) : 

0-2451  gave  06990  00^  and  01349  H,0.     C-  77*78  ;  H  =  6-11. 
.    CijHi^ON  requires  C  =  77*8  ;  H  «  5-9  per  cent. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  3-cyano-2-ethozyindene 
passes  slowly  into  solution,  and  if  the  solution  is  cooled  crystals  of 
a-cyano-j3-hydrindone  melting  and  decomposing  at  172°  separate.  Both 
the  methozy-  and  ethozy-derivatives  give  the  characteristic  blue  colour 
of  derivatives  of  ^-hydrindone  and  /3-iminohydrindene  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  an  ozidising  agent.  The  vapours 
of  both  compounds  possess  a  peculiar  garlic-like  odour. 

AlkyUuion  of  arCyano-fi-hydrindone  through  the  Alkali  Salts  vnth  an 

Alkyl  Iodide, 

a-Cyano-a-methyl-^'hydrindone,   ^e^i'^^Mi/riN'i^^^' 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  sodium  salt  of  a-cyano-)3- 
hjdrindone  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  whereas  the  potassium 
salt  readily  dissolves.  For  reasons  given  in  the  introduction,  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  investigate  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  both 
the  sodium  and  potassium  salts,  but  since  the  reactions  were  carried 
out  in  the  same  way,  and  the  products  in  each  case  were  found  to  be 
identical,  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  one  of  them  in  detail : 
3*6  grams  of  pure  potassium  hydrozide  were  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of 
methyl  alcohol,  and  the  solution  mized  with  10  grams  of  a-cyano-^- 
hydrindone.  The  clear  yellow  solution  was  then  transferred  to  a 
Geissler  flask,  mized  with  20  grams  of  methyl  iodide  and  heated  on 
the  water-bath  for  two  hours.  At  tbe  end  of  this  time  the  excess  of 
methyl  iodide  was  removed  by  distillation,  water  added  to  the  residue, 
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and  the  oil  which  separated  extracted  by  ether.  The  ethereal  solution 
was  then  washed  with  water  to  remove  alcohol,  and  finally  with 
dilute  aqueous  sodium  carbonate  to  remove  any  unchanged  ketone, 
dried  and  evaporated.  The  oil  which  remained  boiled  at  187° 
(25  mm.),  passing  over  as  a  viscous,  colourless  liquid,  which  could  not, 
however,  be  induced  to  solidify  : 

0-2201  gave  0*6211  00,  and  0-1071  HgO.     0  =  7696 ;  H  =  5-40. 
OiiHgON  requires  0  ==  77-2  j  H  =  5-3  per  cent. 

The  phenylhydrazone,  Oj^^is^s*  ^^  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
ketone  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  adding  a  solution  of  phenylhydrazine 
acetate  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  On  cool- 
ing, yellow  crystals  of  the  salt  separated,  which  were  obtained  in 
yellow  prisms,  melting  at  169°  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol : 

0-2179  gave  30*7  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  17°  and  756  mm. ;  N  =  16-26. 
O17H15N3  requires  N=  16'1  per  cent. 

o-PhenyleneacetiGprapianic  Acid;  OgH^^^jr  .%r\  xj     • 

The  constitution  of  a-cyano-a-methyl-)9-hydrindone  was  proved  by 
the  formation  of  the  above  add  on  hydrolysis.  The  ketone  was 
boiled  in  a  Geissler  flask  with  a  solution  of  one  and  a  half  times 
the  calculated  quantity  of  potash  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  until 
a  test  portion  on  dilution  with  water  showed  no  separation  of  oiL 
Water  was  then  added,  and  the  solution  freed  from  methyl  alcohol 
by  evaporation.  The  clear  aqueous  solution  was  then  acidified  and 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  extract  being  free  from  the  acid 
by  extracting  it  with  a  little  aqueous  sodium  carbonate.  On 
acidifying  the  sodium  carbonate  extract,  the  acid  was  precipitated 
and  was  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water,  being  obtained 
in  small,  colourless  needles  melting  at  152°  : 

0-201 1  gave  0-4665  00^  and  01067  HjO.     0  =  63-27  ;  H  =  5-90. 
^11^12^4  req'iiros  0  =  63*5  ;  H  =  5-8  per  cent. 

The  acid  is  much  less  soluble  in  ether  than  o-phenylenediacetic 
acid. 

Z'CyanO'2'eihaxy%ndme. 

The  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  either  the  sodium  or  potassium 
salts  of  a-cyano-)3-hydrindone  in  ethyl -alcoholic  solution  leads  to  the 
formation  of  the  above  0-ethyl  derivative,  although  the  experimental 
conditions  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  in  the  case  of 
methyl  iodide  led  to  the  production  of  the  (7-methyl  derivative. 
Ten  grams  of  the  ketone  were  added  to  a  solution  of  3*6  grams  of 
potassium  hydroxide  in   100   cc.  of   ethyl  alcohol,   excess  of  ethyl 
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iodide  was  then  added  and  the  solution  heated  on  the  water-bath 
for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  excess  of  ethjl  iodide 
was  removed  by  evaporation,  water  added,  and  the  resulting  oil, 
which  rapidly  solidified,  was  extracted  by  ether.  The  ethereal  ex- 
tract^ after  being  washed  with  water,  was  shaken  with  dilute 
sodium  carbonate  solution  to  remo7e  any  unchanged  ketone,  dried 
and  evaporated. 

The  oily  residue  quickly  became  solid,  and  after  being  recrystal- 
lised  from  ethyl  alcohol  was  obtained  in  slender,  colourless  needles 
melting  at  84^: 

0*2094  gave  05980  00,  and  01 155  H^O.     C » 77*8  ;  H -^ 61. 
C^jH^iON  requires  C-77-8  ;  H  =  5-9  per  cent. 

When  the  compound  was  mixed  with  a  specimen  of  3-cyano-2- 
ethoxyindene  prepared  by  the  etherification  of  a-cyatio-)9-hydrindone 
(see  page  181),  no  alteration  in  the  melting  point  was  produced, 
and  when  it  was  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
aeid  it  was  completely  hydrolysed  to  a-cyano-jS-hydrindone.  There 
oould  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  0-ethyl  derivative. 

Action  of  Concentrate  Sulphuric  Acid  on  fi-Imino  a-cyanohydrindene, 
2-Aminoindene-Z-carhoxylic  Acid^  ^6^4^n/cO^^^^*^^2* 

The  formation  of  2^minoindene-3-carboxy]ic  acid  from  the  imino- 
nitrile  can  be  readily  effected  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Twenty  grams  of  ^-imino-a-cyanohydrindene  were  added 
gradually  to  200  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  constant 
stirring,  whereby  the  temperature  rose  to  30^.  On  adding  the  first 
portion  of  the  imino-nitrile,  the  deep  blue  solution  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made  was  formed.  This  colour  disappeared  on 
adding  more  of  the  imino-nitrile,  and  when  all  had  dissolved,  the 
solution,  which  was  pale  yellow,  was  left  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture for  one  hour.  The  strongly  acid  solution  was  then  poured  in  a 
thin  stream  on  ice,  when  the  clear  solution  which  was  first  formed 
gradually  deposited  a  heavy  white  precipitate.  The  decomposition 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  addition  product  takes  place,  however,  only 
slowly  at  0^,  and  the  above  solution  must  be  left  for  at  least  an 
hour  before  the  decomposition  is  complete. 

After  the  ice  had  all  melted,  the  solution  was  filtered,  and  the 
insoluble  residue  treated  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and 
filtered,  the  insoluble  portion  being  subsequently  washed  with  dilute 
alkali  in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  acid.  The  alkaline 
solution,  on  being  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  a  precipitate 
of  the  free  acid  which  was  collected  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol, 
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when  it  was  obtained  in  pale  yellow    needles    melting    and    decom- 
posing at  171°: 

0-2632  gave  06622  CO,  and  01270  H^O.     0  =  68-6 ;  H-5-3. 
C10H9O3N requires  0  =  68-6;  H  =  5-l  percent. 

The  acid  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  can  be  recrjstallised  from 
this  solvent,  but  it  is  advisable  to  use  alcohol  for  this  purpose,  since 
at  the  higher  temperature  some  carbon  dioxide  is  always  eliminated. 

The  compound  is  both  an  acid  and  a  base.  Thus  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  alkali  carbonates  and  dissolves  in  dilute  ammonia,  but 
the  salts  formed  are  evidently  unstable,  since,  for  example,  on  boiling 
a  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  containing  excess  of  ammonia,  the 
free  acid  separates  on  cooling  even  though  the  solution  is  still 
alkaline  to  litmus. 

The  hydrocJUoride,  C|qH902N,HOI,  can  be  prepared  by  cautiously 
dissolving  the  carboxylic  acid  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtering  and  allowing  to  stand,  when  slender,  colourless  needles  of 
the  salt  separate.     It  is  at  once  dissociated  by  water : 

0-2318  gave  0-1564  AgCl.     01  =  16-69: 

OioHg02N,HCl  requires  01=  168  per  cent. 

2-Aminoindene-3-carboxylic  acid  gives  a  blue  colour  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  an  oxidising  agent. 


OH, 


2-Ain%noindene-3'Carboxyamide,  ^6^4^ri/rjQ.>Tg;  v^O'NH^. 

The  portion  of  the  product  which  remained  undissolved  after 
extracting  2-aminoindene-3-carboxylic  acid  in  the  above  experiment 
with  aqueous  potash,  was  recrystallised  from  alcohol  and  obtained 
in  pale  yellow  plates  melting  with  decomposition  at  202° : 

0-2099  gave  0-5276  00^  and  0-1108  HgO.     0  =  68-64  ;  H  =  5-86. 
O10H10ON2  requires  0  =  68-9  3  H  =  5-7  per  cent. 

The  amide  forms  salts  with  acids  which  are  unstable  in  aqueous 
solution.  The  hydrochloride,  OiqHiqON2,H01,  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving the  amide  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  allowing 
the  solution  to  stand.     It  forms  colourless  plates  : 

0-2168  gave  0-1462  AgCl.     01  =  16-76. 

OioHiqGNjjHOI  requires  01  =  16-9  per  cent. 

When  the  amide  is  warmed  with  dilute  aqueous  potash,  ammonia 
is  evolved,  and  if,  when  the  evolution  is  complete,  the  solution  is 
acidified,  2-aminoindene-3-carboxylic  acid  separates  from  the  solution. 
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Ethyl  2-amin(nndene-3-carboxylate,  ^t^A^mn  Etr  ^'■^^«' 

This  substance  can  be  prepared  by  the  etheri£cation,  by  alcohol  and 
solphttric  acidy  of  the  corresponding  carboxylic  acid.  It  was,  however, 
conveniently  prepared  directly  from  ^-imino-a-cyanohydrindene  hy 
the  following  process.  Twenty  grams  of  the  imino-nitrile  were 
dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manner 
already  described,  and  after  the  solution  had  stood  for  one  hour  it  was 
poured  into  three  times  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  th&n  heated 
on  the  water-bath  for  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  pro- 
duct was  poured  into  water  and  the  aqueous  solution  extracted  with 
ether.  The  ethyl  salt  being  very  insoluble  in  ether  remained  for  the 
most  part  suspended  in  the  solvent,  but  the  aqueous  solution  was  clear 
and  could  be  separated.  The  ethereal  solution  containing  the  ethyl 
salt  in  suspension  was  then  shaken  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
tion to  remove  any  unchanged  acid,  and  then  filtered.  The  solid  thus 
obtained,  on  being  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  yielded  flat,  glistening, 
pale  yellow  needles  melting  at  206°  : 

0-3062  gave  07960  CO,  and  0-1770  H^O.     C  =  70-9  ;  H  =  64. 
Ci^ijOjN  requires  C  =  70  9 ;  H  =  6*4  per  cent. 

The  ethyl  salt  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to 
2-aminoindene-3-carboxylic  acid. 

The  hydrochloride,  G^^B^^fi^l^ ,KCL — The  ethyl  salt  quickly  dissolves 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  on  standing  deposits 
the  hydrochloride  in  colourless  needles  which  are  at  once  dissociated 
by  water  : 

0-2297  gave  01363  AgCl.     CI  =  14-68. 

CijHijOaNyHCl  requires  Cl  =  148  per  cent. 

Both  the  ethyl  salt  and  the  carboxylic  acid  give  the  characteristic 
bine  colour  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  an 
oxidising  agent. 


Eiiminaiiatk   of  Nitrogen  from   2'Aminoindeno-d-carboxylio  Acid  and 
from  Ethyl  2-Afninoindene-S'CarboocylcU6  hy  means  of  NitrouB  Acid. 

^-Amtnoindene-Z-earhoxylio  Acid. — The  experiment  was  carried  oUt  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  nitrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
ooald  be  measured.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  acid  was  introduced 
into  a  small  flask,  in  which  it  was  brought  into  solution  by  means  of  a 
little  aodiom  hydroxide.  Excess  of  sodium  nitrite  solution  was  then 
addedy  and  the  flask  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  a  nitrometer 
filled  with  potassium  hydroxide  solutioUi  and  on  the  other  with  a 
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carbon  dioxide  generating  apparatus.  At  the  same  time,  a  dropping 
funnel  was  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  After  all  the  air  had 
been  expelled  by  carbon  dioxide,  the  solution  in  the  flask  was  warmed 
to  80^  and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  run  in  slowly  through  the  dropping 
funnel.  When  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  had  ceased,  the  gas  left 
in  the  flask  was  swept  out  by  carbon  dioxide  and  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  measured : 

0*2219  gave  23*5  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18^  and  766  mm. 
CjoH^OgN  +  HNO,  requires  238  c.c. 

No  trace  of  2-hydroxyindene-3-carboxylio  acid  could  be  isolated 
from  the  products  of  this  reaction,  the  chief  compound  formed  being  a 
yellow,  amorphous  substance  which  has  not  as  yet  been  identified. 

£thyl  2'Cminoi7idene-3-c<M'boxylate. — ^The  apparatus  employed  in  this 
experiment  was  the  same  as  that  used  above,  only  the  weighed  quantity 
of  the  ethyl  salt,  after  being  introduced  into  the  flask,  was  dissolved  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  the  air  in  the  flask  had  been 
replaced  by  carbon  dioxide,  an  excess  of  sodium  nitrite  solution  was 
run  in  from  the  dropping  funnel : 

0-2138  gave  24*9  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  l?""  and  766  mm. 
CijHijOjN  +  HNO,  requires  26-2  c.c. 

In  this  case  also  no  ethyl  2-hydroxyindene-3-carboxylate  was  formed 
in  the  reaction,  the  product  consisting  of  an  ill-defined  resinous 
substance,  evidently  of  high  molecular  weight. 


fi-Eydrindane,  C,H,<gg2>co. 


This  substance  was  best  produced  from  2-aminoindene-3-carboxylic 
acid  in  the  following  way.  Thirty  grams  of  the  acid  were  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  80  grams  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  240  of  water, 
wbich  was  quickly  raised  to  boiling  and  a  rapid  current  of  steam 
passed  into  it,  when  the  hydrindone  passed  over  as  a  colourless  oil 
which  solidified  in  the  receiver.  It  was  collected  and  recrystallised 
from  alcohol,  being  obtained  in  large,  colourless  needles  melting  at  58^. 
These  crystals  showed  no  tendency  to  alter  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  substance  was  further  characterised  by  the  formation  of  its 
phenylhydrazone,  melting  at  120°,  and  its  oxime,  melting  at  152°.  In 
preparing  the  phenylhydrazone,  however,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
boil  the  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  reacting  substances ;  otherwise  a 
compound  melting  at  210°  separates  out  which  contains  6*8  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  probably  the  phenylhydrazone  of  a  condensation 
product.  )3-Hydrindone  gives  a  deep  blue  colour  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  an  oxidising  agent ;  an  examination 
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®  Pi^perties  of  this  substafice  and  of  those  of  its  derivatives  is  in 

^h  of  the  expense  entailed  by  this  research  has  been  met  by  a 
fitxn  the  Research  Fund  of  the  Chemical  Society,  for  which  we 
^  oxpreas  oar  indebtedness. 


XNUl. — The     Colour   of   Oupric    Salts    in    Aqueous 

Solution. 

By  NvviL  ViNCBNT  SiDGwiCK  and  Hsnbt  Thomas  Tizabd. 

Thi  question  of  the  inflnence  of  electrolytic  dissociation  on  colour  has 
recently  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  is  held  by  one  school, 
following  Ostwald,  that  dissociation  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a 
change  of  eolour ;  whilst  other  chemists,  such  as  Hantzsch,  maintain 
that  the  colour  of  an  undissociated  molecule  in  solution  is  idoDtical 
with  that  of  the  ions  which  it  produces,  and  that  the  observed  changes 
of  colour  are  due  to  changes  of  constitution.  It  was  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  some  information  on  this  question  that  the  following  experi- 
ments were  carried  out ;  and  although  the  results  are  as  yet  incon- 
elnaive,  they  seem  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  worth  recording. 

The  changes  of  colour  shown  by  solutions  of  cupric  salts  have  long 
been  known,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  many  investigations.  These 
have,  however,  been  directed  mainly  to  two  points  :  either  to  showing 
that  in  very  dilute  solution  the  light-absorption  of  all  cupric  salts  is 
the  same,  being  that  of  the  cupric  ion,  or  to  discovering  the 
conditions  which  determine  the  fairly  sharp  change  from  blue  to 
green  or  brown,  exhibited  by  most  cupric  salts  at  high  con- 
centrations. 

The  first  point  may  be  taken  as  satisfactorily  established  for 
coloured  ions  in  general,  by  the  work  of  Ostwald  {ZeiiMeh,  physikal, 
Ckmn,,  1892,  9,  679),  Pfliiger  {Ann.  Pkynk,  1903,  [iv],  12,  430),  and 
others;  the  colour  of  an  ion  in  a  completely  dissociated  solution  is 
unaffected  by  the  other  (colourless)  ion  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 
The  second  point  is  still  somewhat  obscure,  but  the  researches  of 
Donnaa  and  Basaett  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  939)  make  it  probable  that 
the  change  of  tint  in  concentrated  solution  is  due  to  the  formation  of 
eomplez  ions  or  complex- undissociated  molecules. 
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Much  less  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  region  lying  between 
these  two  extremes,  where  the  solution  is  sufficiently  dilute  to  be  blue, 
and  yet  is  not  wholly  dissociated.  Such  work  as  has  been  done  has  all 
been  spectroscopic,  consisting  either  in  the  measurement  of  the  absorp- 
tion bands,  or  in  the  determination  of  the  intensity  of  the  absorption 
for  light  of  certain  definite  wave-lengths.  The  former  method  is 
open  to  various  objections ;  as  Ewan  says  {PhU,  Mag,,  1892,  [v],  33, 
317):  "It  is  quite  possible  that  general  absorption  may  exist  in  a 
spectrum  which,  not  being  sufficiently  large  altogether  to  extinguish 
the  light  at  any  place,  may  pass  unnoticed."  In  the  latter  method 
(compare  B.  E.  Moore,  ZeUsch.physikaZ.Chem.,  1906,  66, 641),  the  very 
abundance  of  data  obtainable  has  so  far  prevented  any  definite  quanti- 
tative relations  being  deduced,  although  various  observers  have  noticed, 
for  example,  the  great  depth  of  colour  of  the  acetate  solution,  and  that 
this  diminishes  on  dilution. 

It  seemed  possible  that  a  clearer  view  would  be  obtained  by  the 
direct  quantitative  determination  of  the  depth  of  colour  of  the  blue 
solutions  of  various  cupric  salts  at  varying  dilutions.  This  we  have 
endeavoured  to  carry  out.  The  apparatus  used  was  the  Donnan 
tintometer  {Zeitach,  physikaL  Chem.,  1896,  19,  465) ;  the  method  of 
working  is  that  of  Donnan,  slightly  modified,  as  described  by  T.  S. 
Moore  and  one  of  us  (ZeitaoA.  physikaL  Chem.,  1907,  68,  385).  The 
principle  is  simple.  Two  graduated  glass  tubes  .with  plane  glass 
bottoms  are  equally  illuminated  by  an  incandescent  gas  burner ;  one 
is  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  examined,  the  other  with  a  standard 
solution  the  height  of  which  can  be  altered  at  will.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  both  tubes  is  free.  By  a  suitable  arrangement 
of  mirrors  the  lights  transmitted  by  the  two  tubes  are  brought  into 
immediate  contiguity,  and  the  level  of  the  standard  liquid  adjusted 
until  the  two  tints  appear  identical.  The  depth  of  colour  of  the  liquid 
in  the  first  tube  is  then  directly  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
standard  liquid  in  the  second.  This  apparatus  will  only  compare  two 
colours  the  tint  of  which  is  the  same.  Eveaasmall  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  colour  makes  it  impossible  to  find  a  point  of  equality,  and  hence 
our  measurements  were  necessarily  limited  by  the  concentration  at 
which  the  green  colour  makes  its  appearance. 

The  standard  used  was  an  approximately  fifth- (molecular)-normal 
copper  sulphate  solution,  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  in  order 
to  eliminate  any  influence  of  alkali  dissolved  from  the  glass.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  know  the  exact  strength  of  this  standard,  as  its  value 
was  determined  each  day  by  comparison  with  a  solution  of  known 
strength  and  depth  of  colour.  The  experimental  tubes  were  found  by 
calibration  to  be  of  equal  diameter  throughout.  Hence,  if  a  known 
volume  of  a  copper  solution  is  placed  in  the  tubei  and  sucoessiTe 
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qnantitiee  of  water  are  added,  fche  optical  thickness  (concentration  of 
copper  multiplied  by  thickness  of  layer)  remains  unaltered,  the  con- 
oentration  itself  being  measured  by  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the 
tube. 

The  simplest  hypothesis  is  that  the  changes  which  accompany 
dflution,  whether  they  consist  inHhe  breaking  down  of  complexes,  in 
ionic  dissociation,  or  in  changes  in  the  state  of  hydration,  do  not 
inyolve  any  alteration  in  the  absorption.  If  this  is.  the  case,  the 
colour  will  be  proportional  to  the  optical  thickness;  moreover,  the 
(colourless)  anion,  since  it  does  not  affect  the  colour  at  infinite  dilu- 
tion, will  not  affect  it  at  any  other  dilation  either.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case ;  the  colour  depends  both  on  the  concentration  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  anion.  This  dependence  is  most  easily  expressed  by 
determining  at  various  dilations  and  for  various  salts  what  may  be 
called  the  molecular  depth  of  colour ;  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of 
colour  of  a  gram-molecule  of  the  salt,  dissolved  in  various  quantities  ' 
of  water,  and  contained  in  a  tube  of  uniform  diameter,  the  colour  of 
a  gram-molecule  of  copper  sulphate  in  5  litres  of  water  being  taken  as 
1.    This  magnitude  we  denote  by  (7«. 

The  following  example  will  make  the  method  of  calculation  clear. 

Each  solution  was  measured  by  both  of  us  separately,  the  mean  of  at 
least  four  concordant  values  for  each  observer  being  taken.  If  these 
means  were  not  themselves  concordant  (within  0'5  mm.  on  a  total 
height  of  from  4  to  12  cm.)  the  measurements  were  repeated.  The 
temperature  of  observation  was  18°. 

Thus  with  cupric  acetate  the  following  values  were  obtained. 
Ten  C.C.  of  a  Njb  solution  were  taken  and  diluted  to  a  height  of 
5*22  cm.  (volume  =  30  c.c.  F,  the  volume  of  solution  in  litres  con- 
taining 1  gram-molecule  of  the  salt  =  15).  The  readings  of  the  standard 

were: 

N.  V.  S.»  8-80  cm,  H.  T.  T.»  3  79  cm. 

8-80    „  3-80    „ 

8-82    „  3-81    „ 

8-79    „  8-80    „ 

3-80    „  8-80    ,, 

Mean,  8*80  cm. 

Water  was  then  added  until  the  liquid  stood  at  6  09  cm.  (Volume 
=  36  CO.     r- 17'5.)    Readings  : 

N.  Y.  S.    8-76  cm.  H.  T.  T.    870  cm. 

871    „  8  72    „ 

871  „  870    „ 

872  ,.  370    „ 


tfeasf  871  cmi 


872   „  870 

*  Author's  initiaUi 
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The  tube  was  then  filled  with  the  iV/5-copper  sulphate  solution  to  a 
height  of  8 '70  cm.  («50  c.c),  and  read  again  : 

H.  T.  T.     8-70  cm. 
8-68    ,. 
8-65    „ 
8-68    „ 

8-68    „ 


Now,  since  50  o.c.  of  the  N/Q  sulphate  solution  balance  3*69  cm.  of 
the  standard,  5,000  c.c.  (containing  1  gram-moleoule)  in  a  tube  of 
this  diameter  would  balance  369  cm.  This  therefore  is  the  unit  of 
colour. 

In  the  first  case  quoted,  30  c.c.  of  ir/15  copper  acetate  balance 
3*80  cm.  Hence  15,000  c.o.  (one  gram-mol.)  would  balance 
3*80  X  500  cm.  Thus  the  value  of  Cv  for  the  acetate  at  r»  15  is 
3*80  X  500 


N.  V.  S. 

8*70  cm 
8-67    „ 
8*67    „ 
8-71    „ 

Mean,  3*69  cm. 

8*69    „ 

369 


5*15.     Similarly  in  the  second  case,  where  the  optical 


XI.-  1  •    *!,  n        3-72  X  500       -.^„ 

thickness  is  the  same,  Cv  = ^cS "  ^^** 

«5o9 

The  salts  examined  fall  into  two  classes,  which  gave  very  different 
results :  (1)  those  of  weak  acids  (propionate,  acetate,  formate,  mono- 
chloroacetate),  and'  (2)  those  of  strong  acids  (sulphate,  chloride, 
bromide,  and  nitrate).  The  salts  of  the  second  class  are  very  difficult 
to  measure  accurately.  Their  colour  is  very  much  paler  than  that  of  the 
weak  acid  saltS;  even  in  the  strongest  solutions,  and  the  change  of 
colour  with  dilution,  which  is  always  an  increase,  is  very  small ;  but 
we  give  the  results  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  weak  acid  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  much  deeper  colour, 
which  is  deeper  the  weaker  the  acid,  and  the  effect  of  dilution  is  much 
greater,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  colour  diminishing  with  the 
concentration. 

In  the  following  tables,  V  represents  the  number  of  litres  containing 
a  gram-molecule,  h  the  mean  height  of  the  balancing  column  of 
standard,  and  Cv  the  molecular  depth  of  colour.  The  measurements 
of  oopper  sulphate  give  the  height  of  standard  required  to  balance 
8*70  cm.  (50  c.c.)  of  the  ir/5  sulphate  solution  on  each  occasion.  The 
temperature  was  in  all  cases  18^. 

1.  Cupric  FropioTuUe, — ^Three  series  of  observations  were  made. 
The  first  two,  (a)  and  (6),  were  not  compared  with  the  sulphate,  but 
were  referred  through  the  values  for  F"  20  to  (o),  which  was 
directly  compared  with  the  sulphate.  In  (o)  the  liquid  was  diluted  up 
to  a  height  of  15*66  cm.  (r«22*5)  and  then  a  portion  was  poured 
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%y.      Tlie  remainder,  which  measared  10*04  cm.,  was  then  further 
dilated,  the  necessary  correction  being  applied  in  calculating  Ct  '- 


(a).    lO  C.C  ^/o  solution  taken. 


V. 

5 
10 
15 
20 


in  cm* 

c^ 

6-25 

8  01 

4-77 

6  12 

4-24 

5-44 

8-90 

(5-00) 

•(6).    10  C.C.  iVyS  solution  taken. 
V.  h  in  cm.  C^ 


(«). 


k: 

K  in  cm. 

c^ 

IS 

8-82 

5-62 

15 

8  03 

6-48 

17-5 

7-78 

6  22 

20 

7-40 

5-00 

22-5 

7-19 

4-86 

22-5 

4-65 

4*86 

25 

4-50 

470 

2.   Cupric  AeetaU 

V. 

A  in  cm. 

c^ 

5 

4-86 

6-69 

7-5 

4-89 

5-95 

10 

4-18 

5-59 

12-5 

8-99 

5-41 

15 

3.80 

5-15 

17-5 

3-71 

5-08 

20 

8-61 

4-89 
3.  Cup 

(a). 

lO  C.C.  N/Z 

solution. 

k: 

h  in  cm. 

c^ 

3 

4-84 

8-90 

9 

4  03 

8-25 

12 

8  89 

8-14 

15 

8-88 

8-18 

18 

3-88 

3*09 

10 

4-68 

6-16 

20 

3-80 

(5-00) 

25 

3-50 

4-60 

30 

8  89 

4-46 

85 

8-31 

4-35 

45 

316 

4  16 

uticm. 

h  in  cm. 

Cr. 

27-5 

4-43 

4-63 

80 

4-28 

4-47 

32-5 

4-20 

4-40 

I    Copper  sulphate  :  50  c.c.  iV/5  solution. 
5  3-70  1 


10  C.C.  Nj^  solution. 


V, 
25 
30 

40 


h  in  cm. 
3-49 
3-88 
3-22 


4-73 
4-58 
4-36 


SolpliAte  :  50  cc  iV/5  solution. 
5  873  1 


Copper  sulphate  :  50  c.c.  JV/5  solution. 
5  8-69  1 


(6).  10  cc.  NjZ  solution. 

V,  h  in  cm.          C^ 

8  4-89  3-88 
6  4-32            3-43 

9  4  10  3-24 

Sulphate  :  50  c.c.  iV/6  solution. 

5  3-78           1 


4.    Cu^pric  MonoMoroaceUUe  :  10  cc.  normal  solution. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 


h  in  cm. 
13-97 
11-82 
10-92 
10-38 
10-08 
9-85 


8-74 
317 
2-92 
278 
2-70 
2-64 


7 
8 
9-6 


h  in  cm. 
9-44 
9-30 
8-89 


2-53 
2-50 
2-38 


Sulphate  :  50  cc.  A75  solution. 
5  878  1 
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5;  Cupric  StUphcUe  :  10  c.c.  normal  solution. 


hin  cm. 
3-44 
8-62 
3-75 
872 


0^ 
0-91 
0-95 
0-98 
0-98 


r 

Minora. 

c^ 

6 

8-80 

100 

6 

8-88 

101 

7 

3-94 

104 

6.  Cupric  Chloride, 


(a),     10  c.c.  normal  solution. 

K.  h  in  cm.         C^ 

3  8*46  0-96 

4  8*58  0*98 
6  3-63  1-01 
6-5  8-64  1-01 
1  3-61            100 

Sulphate :  50  c.c.  iVys  solntion. 

6  3-61            1 


(6).     10  c.c.  normal  solution 

V.            h  Id  cm. 

c^ 

2               8-69 

0-95 

4                3-82 

0*98 

6                8-88 

0-98 

9                8-98 

1-02 

Sulphate :  50  c.c.  N/5  solution. 
5  3-90  1 


7.  Cupric  Bromide  :  20  c.c.  2N/S  solution. 


K 
8 

4-5 
5 

7 


h  in  cm. 
4-60 
4-71 
4  70 
4-71 


0*94  (still  green) 

0-96 

0-96 

0-96 


Sulphate  :  50  c.c.  N/6  solution. 
3-66     .  1 


8.  Cupric  Nitrate. 


(a).     10  c.c. 

V,  h 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
7 
9 


normal  solution. 

in  cm.  C^ 

3-91 

3-84 

8-89 

3-90 

3-91 

3-97 

4-06 


•08 
•06 
-07 
•07 
•08 
•10 
•12 


(6). 
V, 


0  5 

1 

I'R 

2 


10  c.c.  2iV  solution. 
h  in  cm.  CU 

8-24  1-14 

7^70  1-07 

7^65  106 

7-64  106 


Sulphate  :  50  c.c.  N/6  solution. 
5  8-61  1 


The  curves  given  in  Fig.  1  represent  the  relation  between  colour 
and  concentration  for  the  salts  of  weak  acids.  The  curve  for  copper 
sulphate  is  added  for  comparison.  It  is  not  a  straight  line,  but 
would  appear  practically  straight  on  the  scale  employed. 

In  the  case  of  the  strong  acids,  the  concentrations  which  could  be 
investigated  were  limited  on  the  one  hand  by  that  at  which  the 
solution  assumes  a  green  tint  (or  in  the  case  of  the  sulphate  by  the 
solubility),  and  on  the  other  by  that  at  which  the  colour  (even  with  a 
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layer   of    17   cm.)  becomes  too  pale  for  measurement.      This  gives 
practically  the  limits  of    F-l    to  7-9.     The  variations  of  colour 


Fig.  1. 


within  these  limits  are  very  small.  They  are  represented  in  Fig.  2, 
the  colour-scale  being  very  large,  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  more  than  a  qualitative  value. 


Fio.  2. 


115 


1-10 


105  - 


100 


0-95 


0»0 


5  6  7  8  9        10 
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Discussion  of  Results, 

1.  Weak  Add  Salts, — We  may  assame  that  at  extreme  dilution 
equiyalent  solutions  of  all  cupric  salts  with  colourless  anions  have  the 
same  tint  and  depth  of  colour.  The  value  for  infinite  dilution  cannot 
he  determined  hy  our  method ;  hut  from  the  course  of  the  curves  for 
strong  acid  salts,  where  the  change  of  colour  with  dilution  is  small, 
and  the  dissociation  even  at  F=  9  is  already  very  large,  it  is  probahle 
that  the  limiting  value  of  Cv  is  less  than  1*5. 

At  the  highest  dilutions  examined  the  salts  of  weak  acids  have  a 
value  of  Cv  considerahly  higher  than  this,  rising  from  ahout  two  for 
the  chloroacetate  to  four  for  the  acetate  and  propionate.  As  the  con- 
centration increases,  (7«  increases  also,  and  the  more  rapidly  the 
weaker  the  acid,^  until  at  ahout  F->4,  where  it  has  reached  for  the 
acetate  a  value  of  7,  and  for  the  propionate  of  more  than  8,  the  solution 
hegins  to  show  a  distinct  greenish  tinge,  and  further  measurements 
hecome  impossible. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  these  cupric  solutions  contain  at  least 
two  substances  of  the  same  blue  tint,  but  differing  in  depth  of  colour. 
The  identity  of  tint  is  especially  to  be  noticed,  as  it  is  not  at  all  what 
we  should  expect.  As  it  appears  that  the  depth  of  colour  of  cupric 
solutions  depends,  except  at  extreme  dilution,  on  the  nature  of  the  anion, 
it  is  clear  that  this  is  due  at  least  to  the  recombination  of  the  anion 
with  the  cupric  cation,  and  hence  the  view  that  ionisation  has  no  effect 
on  colour  is  incorrect.  But  it  would  seem  that,  at  least  in  these  cases, 
it  is  only  the  depth  of  colour  that  is  affected  by  the  anion,  and  not  the 
tint.  As  has  been  explained,  all  the  solutions  we  examined,  whether 
of  strong  or  weak  acids,  were  comp  ired  with  the  same  standard,  a  NJb 
copper  sulphate  solution  ;  and  up  to  a  concentration  of  Nji  (in  some 
instances  much  higher  than  this)  no  change  of  tint  was  observod, 
although  the  depth  varied  with  the  anion  and  the  dilution  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  8.  It  follows  that  the  cupric  ion  is  capable  of  forming 
compounds  in  the  solution  of  a  different  depth  of  colour,  but  of 
practically  the  same  absorption  in  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum. 
These  compounds  maybe  of  four  kinds:  either  the  univalent  ions 
CuA*  (where  A  represents  a  univalent  anion)  and  the  undissociated 
molecules  CuA^,  or  complex  ions  such  as  CuA^",  or  the  products  of 
hydrolytic  dissociation,  or  hydrates  of  any  of  these  molecular  species. 
The  last  of  these  possibilities  may  be  left  out  of  account,  as  practically 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  constitution  of  these  hydrates  or  their 

*  The  diBsociation  constants  of  these  acids  are : — 

Propionic,  JTxlO*     =0131  Formic =  214 

Acetic  ...  0-180  Monochloroacetic  ...        15*00 
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inflaence  on  colour  (compare  Donnan,  ZeiUch.  phyMal,  Chetn.,  1905, 53, 
317).  The  recent  work  of  Jones  and  Uhler  (Amer.  Chtm.  Ji,  1907,  37, 
126,  207)  is  open  to  the  general  objections  which  apply  to  the 
gpectrometric  method,  and,  moreover,  their  plan  of  adding  to  the 
solution  a  colourless  salt  with  the  same  anion  mast  produce  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  ionic  equilibrium  the  amount  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
determined,  and  which  they  altogether  fail  to  consider.  The  question 
of  hydrolysis  is  one  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  definite  con- 
clusion, and  there  are  no  determinations  of  the  amount  of  hydrolysis) 
of  salts  of  the  type  MX^.  But  there  are  several  reasons  for^thinking 
that  its  influence  is  small,  and  may  be,  at  least  provisionally, 
neglected.  In  the  first  place,  if  hydrolysis  were  the  determining 
factor  in  the  change  of  colour,  we  should  expect  this  change  to  be 
much  more  rapid  with  the  salts  of  the  weakest  acids  (acetate  and 
propionate)  than  with  those  of  the  much  stronger  formic  and  chloro- 
aoetic  adds :  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Again,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  anything  like  complete  hydrolysis  has  taken  place  at  a 
dilution  of  Nj^Q^  at  which  the  hydrolysis  of  sodium  acetate  is  only 
0*02  per  cent,  and  even  that  of  potassium  cyanide  is  less  than  3  per 
cent. ;  so  that  the  colour-curves  should  still  be  tending  downwards  at 
this  point,  whereas  they  have  become  nearly  horizontal.  Finally,  a 
rough  idea  of  the  influence  of  hydrolysis  can  be  arrived  at  by 
observing  the  effect  on  the  colour  of  adding  free  acetic  acid  to  a 
copper  acetate  solution.  The  amount  of  hydrogen  ions  in  the  solution 
due  to  hydrolysis  will  be  small  compared  with  the  total  quantity  of 
acetate  ions,  and  hence  the  addition  of  free  acid  will  greatly  diminish 
the  hydrolysis  without  much  affecting  the  degree  of  ionic  dissociation 
of  the  salt.  Experiment  showed  that  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  iV/6 
copper  acetate  was  increased  less  than  1  per  cent,  by  the  presence  of 
NI2  acetic  acid.  We  therefore  conclude  that  while  hydrolysis  must 
be  regarded  as  a  possible  disturbing  factor,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  our  results. 

As  regards  complex  ions,  it  is  probable,  as  Donnan  has  shown,  that 
it  is  to  the  presence  of  complex  anions  containing  copper  that 
the  green  or  brown  colour  of  concentrated  solutions  is  due. 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  point  where  the 
solution  changes  from  green  to  blue  is  that  at  which  these  complex 
ions  become  negligible  in  quantity,  and  the  solution  contains  no 
molecules  other  than  CuA,  and  the  ions  CuA*,  Cu",  and  A'.  Of  these, 
the  last,  as  we  know,  will  have  no  influence  on  the  absorption,  and 
may  be  neglected.  The  absorption  will  therefore  be  due  to  the  three 
species  CuA,,  CuA',  and  Cu"  (or  some  of  them);  identical  in  tint, 
but  differing  in  depth  of  colour ;  and  the  change  of  colour  on  dilution 
will  be  caused  by  the  production  of  the  latter  species  at  the  expense  of 
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the  former.  On  extreme  dilution  only  Cu"  long  remain,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  anion,  and  here  therefore  all  copper  salts  give  the  same 
absorption :  the  value  of  C^  for  this,  as  we  have  shown,  is  probably 
between  1  and  1*5.  If  it  were  possible  in  any  way  to  determine  the 
amounts  of  CuAj,  CuA',  and  Cu**  present  in  a  solution,  their  colour- 
values  could  be  calculated,  and  our  hypothesis  checked.  But  at 
present  this  does  not  appear  to  be  possible.  There  is  no  means  of 
measuring  the  amount  of  dissociation  of  a  ternary  salt,  such  as  CuA,. 
The  conductivity  is  no  guide,  since  we  cannot  determine  the  velocity 
of  the  ion  CuA',  and  the  indirect  methods  which  have  been  suggested, 
such  as  the  measurement  of  the  concentration  of  the  ion  A'  by  the 
solubility-product,  are  not  sufficiently  accurate. 

If  there  are  appreciable  quantities  of  all  the  three  coloured  substances 
CuAg,  CuA',  andCu**  present  in  the  solution,  both  the  changes  CuA^  — >- 
CuA*  and  CuA*  — ^  Cu"  must  occur  on  dilution.  If  the  second  of 
these  occurs  to  an  appreciable  extent  within  the  dilutions  investi- 
gated, we  should  expect  all  the  curves  to  tend  to  the  same  point,  the 
colour  of  the  Cu"  ion,  (7vs  1*5.  We  should  also  expect  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  curve  at  the  point  where  the  second  dissociation 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  But  neither  of  these  conditions  is  fulOlled. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  curves,  and  they  each  tend  to 
a  different  limit,  which  is  always  greater  than  1*5.  From  these 
results,  and  especially  from  the  second,  we  infer  that  only  one 
dissociation  is  taking  place,  and  that  this  is  the  first  one,  CuA^  — >- 
CuA*.  This  leads  to  a  somewhat  remarkable  conclusion.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  shape  of  the  curves  that  whatever  change  has  been 
going  on  during  the  dilution  has  very  nearly  reached  its  end  at  the 
highest  dilutions  observed,  since  at  this  point  all  the  curves  become 
very  nearly  horizontal.  If,  therefore,  our  view  is  correct,  the  second 
dissociation  of  a  copper  salt  of  a  weak  acid  cannot  begin  to  take 
place  appreciably  until  the  first  has  proceeded  very  far ;  whereas  in  the 
analogous  case  of  the  dibasic  organic  acids  Ostwald  has  shown  that 
the  second  dissociation  takes  place  appreciably  when  the  first  is  only 
half  completed.  In  other  words,  in  the  copper  salts  of  weak 
monobasic  acids  the  second  dissociation  constant  is  very  much  smaller 
compared  to  the  first  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  organic  dibasic 
acids  themselves.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Ostwald 
has  pointed  out  for  the  latter  that  in  analogous  series  the  larger  the 
first  ionisation-constant,  the  smaller  the  second.  This  he  explains 
by  the  fact  that  the  proximity  of  the  two  carboxyl  groups,  which 
increases  the  first  ionisation-constant,  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the 
second,  as  the  negative  charge  produced  by  the  loss  of  the  first 
hydrogen  ion  resists  the  appeara^ce  of  a  second  negative  charge, 
which  must  occur  if  a  second  hydrogen  ion  were  split  off  ',  and  does  so 
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to  a  greater  eictent  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  second  carboxyl.  Now  the 
extreme  case  of  this  effect  would  be  where  the  two  negative  charges 
had  to  appear  on  the  same  atom ;  and  here  we  should  expect  the 
strongest  resiBtance  to  the  second  stage  of  the  dissociation.  But  this 
is  precisely  what  occurs  with  the  salts  of  a  bivalent  metal  such  as 
copper  and  a  monobasic  acid. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  which  seems  at  least  possible,  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  which  appears  very  clearly  from  our  curves» 
that  the  dissociation  proceeds  very  far  within  the  limits  of  dilution 
examined,  and  yet  does  not  give  any  sign  of  the  production  of  Cu** 
ions,  which  would  lead  to  a  value  of  Ca  below  1*5. 

Now,  if  a  is  the  molecular  depth  of  colour  of  the  molecule  CuA^, 
b  that  of  the  ion,  CuA.*,  we  have  the  relation,    '  * 

(7„=a(l-aj)  +  6a: (1), 

where  Cu  is  the  colour  at  dilution  K,  and  x  is  the  degree  of  dissociation* 
Further,  if  we  assume  Ostwald's  law,  which  recent  research  has  shown 
to  be  probably  justifiable  even  for  strong  electrolytes,  we  have 

kV^^ (2). 

l-«  ' 

By  differentiating  and  eliminating  x  we  arrive  at  the  equation :     ^ 

Now  -~  at  any  point  may  be  obtained  from  the  curve,  so  that  we 

get  a  relation  between  a  and  k     By  taking  two  points  we  can  obtain 

values  of  a  and  k ;   their  accuracy  naturally  depends  on  that  of  the 

dC 
car^e  and  on  that  of  the  observation  of  -^.     From  these  values  of  a 

dV 

and  k  we  can  calculate  h  for  every  other  point  on  the  curve  by  means 

of  equations  (1)  and  (2). 

The  results  we  arrived  at  by  applying  this  method  to  the  weak  acid 
eurves  confirm  our  hypothesis,  as  constant  values  of  h  are  obtained  in 
each  case,  while  a;,  the  degree  of  dissociation,  rises  to  over  90  per  cent. 
Bat  as  the  numbers  cannot,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given,  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  correct,  but  only  relatively  so,  we  propose  to  reserve 
their  publication  until  we  have  obtained  more  trustworthy  data. 

(2).  Strong  acids.     Here  a  regular  curve  was  in  no  case  obtained, 
bat  the  curves  all  follow  roughly  the  same  course.      The  colour  on  the  ' 
whole  increases  on  dilation,  but  the  change  is  very  small.     The  case  of 
the  nitrate  is  of  interest.     At  the  point  where  the  bromide  and  chloride 
become  green,  the  colour  of  the  nitrate  (which  is  always  blue)  begins 
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to  increase  rapidly.  This  indicates  that  in  this  case  the  complex  ions 
have  the  same  tint  as  the  Ou(N03)2  molecule,  but  are  deeper  in 
colour. 

Daubent  Ladobatobt, 

Magdalen  Oolleob, 

Oxford. 


XIX. — Organic  Derivatives  of  Silicon.  Part  IV,  The 
Sulphonation  of  Benzylethylpropylsilicyl  Oxide  and 
of  Benzylethyldipropylsilicane. 

By  Herbert  Mabsden,   B.Sc.   (Yict.),   and   Frederic  Stanley 

Kipping. 

Phenylbbnzylethylpropylsilicane  is  hydrolysed  by  hot  sulphuric 
.  acid  giving  benzene  and  benzylethylpropylsilicol  (Kipping,  Trans. , 
1907,  91,  212) ;  the  latter  undergoes  sulphonation,  yielding  an  acid 
which  was  regarded  as  the  disulphonic  derivative  of  benzylethyl- 
propylsilicyl oxide  and  to  which  the  constitution 

SOgH-CeH^-CHa-SiEtPr-O-SiEtPr-CHg-CeH^-SOgH 
was  assigned.     Subsequently  (Kipping,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  727)  this 
same  sulpbonic  acid  was  obtained  by  the  sulphonation  of  benzylethyl- 
propylsilicol,   prepared   directly  by  decomposing  benzylethylpropyl- 
silicyl chloride  with  water. 

As  this  sulphonio  acid  is  the  only  compound  containing  an 
asymmetric  silicon  group  which,  so  far,  has  been  resolved,  and  as  the 
evidence  that  it  was  derived  from  the  oxide  and  not  from  the  silicol 
was,  perhaps,  not  quite  conclusive,  we  have  made  some  further 
experiments  in  order  to  settle  the  matter. 

For  this  purpose  we  examined  the  product  of  high  boiling  point 
which  is  formed  together  with  benzylethylpropylsilicol  when  benzyl* 
ethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  is  decomposed  with  water,  and. found,  as 
was  indeed  expected  {loc.  cit»,  p.  726),  that  it  consisted  of  the  oxide 
(BzEtPrSi)20 ;  this  compound  was  then  sulphonated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  also  with  chlorosulphonic  acid.  In  both  cases  the  product  was  a 
mixture  of  acids,  from  which  the  isolation  of  a  pure  compound  proved 
to  be  a  task  of  some  difficulty ;  ultimately,  however,  we  obtained 
from  both  preparations  an  acid  (in  the  form  of  its  ^-menthylamine 
salt)  which  was  found  to  be  identical  with  that  previously  described 
as  sulphobenzylpropylsilicyl  oxide. 

Kow  as   benzylethylpropylsilicyl   oxide  and  other  oxides  of  like 
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nature  are  relatively  verj  stable,  whereas  benzjlethylpropylsilicol  and 
other  silicols  are  unstable  and  pass  readily  into  the  correspondiDg 
oxidee,  it  seems  extremely  improbable  that  the  oxide  in  question 
would  be  converted  into  the  silicol  during  the  process  of  sulphonation 
or  subsequent  treatment,  and  therefore  the  sulphonic  acid  may  be  re- 
garded as  derived  from  the  oxide  ;  as,  moreover,  this  conclusion  is 
fuUy  borne  out  by  the  results  of  numerous  analyses  of  the  ^-menthyl- 
amine  salt  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  these  experiments, 
there  is  now  not  much  room  for  doubt  that  the  optically  active 
silicon  compounds  recently  described  {loc,  cU*,  p.  234)  are  deriva- 
tives of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide. 

The  resolution  of  the  sulphonic  derivative  of  benzylmethylethyl- 
propylsilicane,  BzMeEtPrSi,  and  of  other  compounds  containing  only 
one  asymmetric  silicon  group  having  so  far  been  unsuccessful,  we 
studied  the  sulphonation  of  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane, 

PhBzEtPrSi, 
with  chlorosulphonic  acid,  in  the  hope  that  this  agent  would  not  have 
the  hydrolysing  action  of  sulphuric  acid ;  unfortunately,  however,  we 
were  unable  to  prepare  the  simple  sulphonic  derivative  of  this  silico- 
hydrocarbon,  since  the  phenyl  group  was  eliminated  previous  to,-  or 
during,  sulphonation,  and  the  same  acid  was  obtained  as  by  the  use  of 
sulphuric  add.  The  great  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  phenyl 
and  benzyl  groups  when  combined  with  silicon  is  again  shown  by 
these  results,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  in  these,  as  in  other 
experiments,  the  phenyl  radicle  alone  seems  to  be  easily  displaced. 

This  paper  also  contains  an  account  of  the  investigation  and 
utilisation  of  certain  by-products  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
preparation  of  silicon  derivatives.  Thus  from  a  mixture  of  benzyl^ 
ethylsilioon  dichloride  and  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride,  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  the  latter,  we  prepared  henzykthyldipropylsUicane, 
BzEtPr^i,  and  sulphonated  this  silico-hydrocarbon  in  order  to  compare 
the  acid  with  the  (^/-derivative  of  benzylmetbylethylpropylsilicane 
(2oe.  cU.j  p.  731).  Although  one  of  these  sulphonic  derivatives  is 
externally  compensated,  whereas  the  other  is  not,  there  is  very  great 
stmilarity  in  properties  even  when  they  are  combined  with  an 
asymmetric  base ;  the  \-menUiylamvne  salt  of  henzylethyldipropyl' 
niieofiMulphaniG  acid,  for  example,  is  indistinguishable  by  inspection 
from  the  corresponding  salt  of  (iZ-benzylmethyIetbylpropylsilicane« 
sulphonic  acid  and  the  resemblance  in  all  ordinary  properties  is  very 
striking ;  the  dnchonidine  and  quinine  salts  of  the  two  acids  are  also 
very  similar,  and  the  results  of  the  comparison  point  strongly  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  derivatives  of  the  (f/-acid  are  mere  mixtures  and 
not  definite  partially  racemic  salts. 

DiphmyUthyhiUcyl  cUaride,  Ph^EtSiGl,  was  isolated  from  a  by* 
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product  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  phenylethylsilicon  dichloride 
{loc,  cU.,  p.  215),  but  the  corresponding  silicol  could  not  be  obtained 
in  a  pure  state  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  passes  into 
diphmyJsthyUUicyl  oxide,  {2h^\»%\\0y  a  crystalline  compound  melting 
at  65-5° 

Triphenylethylailicane,  PhgEtSi,  and  triphenylmethylsUicane, 

PhjMeSi, 
were  also  prepared  from  triphenylsilicyl  chloride. 

Benzylethylpropylailicyl  Oxide,  (BzEtPrSi)20. 

When  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  is  decomposed  with  water 
it  yields  a  mixture  of  benzylethylpropylsilicol  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  726) 
and  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide;  the  two  compounds  are  easily 
separated  by  fractional  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  (25  mm.), 
the  silicol  boiling  at  about  155^,  the  oxide  at  about  256°.  A  sample 
of  the  oxide  boiling  at  271 — 272°  (50  mm.)  was  analysed  : 

0-2403  gave  0-6313  00^  and  02079  Kfi.    0  =  71-6  ;  H-9-6.. 
Oj^HjgOSig  requires  0  =  72-2  ;  H  =  9-5  per  cent. 

JBenzylethylpropylsUicyl  oxide  is  a  rather  viscid,  colourless,  almost 
odourless  liquid,  insoluble  in  w&ter,  but  miscible  with  the  ordinary 
organic  solvents. 

SuLphonation  qf  BenzyUthylpropylsUicyl  Oxide  with  Sulphuric  Acid, 

When  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide  in  quantities  of  about 
10  grams  at  a  time  is  treated  with  1^ — 2  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid 
only  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  occurs  3  on  heating  quickly  and 
shaking  vigorously  a  very  viscous,  homogeneous  fluid  results,  and  by 
the  time  the  temperature  has  risen  to  70°  or  80°  sulphonation  is  com- 
plete, as  shown  by  the  solubility  of  the  product  in  a  moderately  large 
quantity  of  water.  The  rapidity  with  which  sulphonation  occurs 
seems  to  be  rather  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding 
silicol,  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected. 

In  the  hope  of  isolating  a  crystalline  ammonium  salt,  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  was  neutralised  with  ammonia,  the  ammonium 
sulphate  separated  by  the  method  previously  described  {loc,  cit.^  p.  225), 
and  the  dried  syrupy  ammonium  salt  of  the  sulphonic  acid  dissolved  in 
methyl  alcohol  \  on  adding  a  large  volume  of  ethyl  acetate  to  this 
solution,  practically  the  whole  of  the  dissolved  salt  was  precipitated 
as  a  buttery  mass,  and  the  mother  liquor  did  not  contain  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  dissolved  matter;  this  behaviour  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  crude  ammonium  salt  obtained  from  the 
sulphonation  product  of  benzylethylpropylsilicol;  moreover,  fractional 
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precipitation  of  the  buttery  ammonium  salt  with  ethyl  acetate, 
from  its  solution  in  methyl  alcohol,  failed  to  alter  its  character 
appreciably,  so  that  no  crystallised  ammonium  sulphobenzylethyl- 
propylsilicyl  oxide  could  be  isolated.  This  result  seemed  to  show 
that  the  snlphonation  products  of  the  silicol  and  of  the  oxide  were 
entirely  different,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  both  contain 
sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide,  and  the  great  difference  in 
behaviour  of  the  crude  ammonium  salts  must  be  attributed  to  the 
accompanying  by-products ;  why  the  latter  should  be  so  different  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture.  This  method  of  purification  having  failed, 
the  crade  ammonium  «alt  was  treated  in  aqueous  solution  with 
2-menthylamine  hydrochloride,  and  the  oily  precipitate  of  menthyl- 
amine  salt  separated ;  this  was  fractionally  crystallised  from  ice-cold 
aqueous  acetone,  from  which  a  considerable  proportion  was  deposited 
in  a  flocculent  condition,  the  remainder  as  an  oil.  After  many 
recrystallisations,  employing  aqueous  acetone,  aqueous  methyl  alcohol, 
or  wet  ethyl  acetate,  some  of  the  menthylamine  palt  was  obtained 
in  opaque  nodules  melting,  when  previously  dehydrated,  at  about 
215 — 220°;  the  further  purification  of  this  product  proved  to  be 
very  troublesome,  but  when  systematically  recrystallised,  using 
aqueous  acetone  and  wet  ethyl  acetate  alternately  for  each  series 
of  operations,  it  finally  yielded  a  well-defined,  crystalline  menthyl- 
amine salt  melting  at  about  230°. 

The  details  of  these  operations  are  omitted,  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  great  difficulty  met  with  in  isolating  this  salt  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  an  isomeride  which  has  not  only 
a  most  baneful  effect  in  preventing  crystallisation,  but  which  also 
remains  very  tenaciously  in  the  crystalline  deposits ;  when  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  this  isomeride  is  present,  the  mixture  of 
salts  is  readily  soluble  in  cold,  wet  ethyl  acetate,  whereas  the  pure 
eompound  melting  at  about  230°  is  practically  insoluble. 

The  menthylamine  salt  (m.  p.  230°)  obtained  in  this  way  from  the 
oxide  resembled  ^menthylamine  sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide 
{loe.  cit.  pp.  229,  729)  in  appearance,  and  like  the  latter  crystallised 
with  four  molecules  of  water ;  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  melted  at 
the  same  temperature  as  its  components : 

0-2105  dried  in  the  air  lost  0'0166  H^O  at  100°.     H^O  =  7-8. 

C^^BgfP^J^^^i^  +  iH^O  requires  H50  =  7-65  per  cent. 
0-1662  gave  0-3682  COj  and  01 377  H^O.     0  =  60-4  ;  H  =  9-2. 
0-1925     „     0-4267  COj,    „    01598  HgO.     0  =  604;  H  =  9-2. 
O^B^fi^l^f^^i^  requires  C  =  608 ;  H  =  9-2. 

The  equivalent  of  the  salt  was  also  determined,  the  value  obtained 
being  437-2  instead  of  434*4  required  by  theory. 
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The  specific  rotation  was  observed  in  methyl-alcoholic  eolation  ; 
0*3558,  made  up  to  25  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave  a  -  0-49°,  whence 
[a]o  -  17-P. 

All  these  results  agree  with  those  required  for  the  menthylamine 
salt  of  a  disulphonic  acid  derived  from  the  oxide  (SiEtPrBz)20,  and  if 
the  identity  of  this  salt  with  that  previously  described  is  established, 
little  doubt  will  remain  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  latter. 

Now  in  one  respect  the  menthylamine  salt  isolated  from  thesulphona- 
tion  product  of  the  oxide  appeared  to  differ  from  that  obtained 
directly  from  pure  ammonium  sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide ;  it 
did  not  seem  to  crystallise  quite  so  readily  or  to  form  such  large 
crystals.*  For  this  reason  some  of  the  ^menthylamine  salt  prepared 
from  the  oxide  was  converted  into  sodium  salt,  and  from  the  latter  the 
cinchonidine  and  c2-bornylamine  salts  were  prepared ;  the  cinchonidine 
salt  melted  at  148 — 150^  and  its  specific  rotation  in  methyl  alcohol  was 
[a]i>  -7rP,  values  agreeing  closely  with  those  of  the  cinchonidine 
sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide  previously  prepared  from  the 
silicol  (loe,  cit,,  p.  232) ;  the  properties  of  the  bornylamine  salt  also 
agreed  with  those  of  the  corresponding  bornylamine  salt  from  the 
silicol.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  silicol  and  the  oxide 
yield  one  and  the  same  acid  when  sulphonated  under  similar  conditions, 
and  that  the  sulphonic  acid  which  has  been  resolved  is  in  fact  a  derivi^ 
tive  of  the  oxide.  The  by-products  or  other  acids  formed  during  these 
sulphonations  have  not  yet  been  isolated. 


Sulphanation  of  BenzyUthylpropyliilicyl  Oodde  toith  Chlarastdphcnie 

Acid, 

The  use  of  chlorosulphonic  acid  for  the  sulphonation  of  benzyl- 
methylethylpropylsilicane  gave  results  so  much  better  than  those  ob- 
tained with  sulphuric  acid  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  try  the  action  of 
the  first^named  agent  on  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide. 

Chlorosulphonic  acid  (2  mols.)  diluted  with  chloroform  was  added  to 
a  well-cooled  solution  of  the  oxide  (1  mol.)  in  about  five  volumes  of 
chloroform  ;  sulphonation  occurred  rapidly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  and  the  solution  was  then  immediately  poured  into  water, 
and  the  chloroform  distilled  in  steam  j  the  clear  aqueous  solution  of 
the  acid  was  neutralised  with  ammonia,  treated  with  excess  of  ^menthyl- 
amine  hydrochloride,  and  the  oily  menthylamine  salt  separated  and 

*  This  difference  between  the  two  salts  is  possibly  cansed  by  some  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  quantities  of  their  components.  The  salt  prepared  directly 
from  the  ammonium  salt  contains  equal  quantities  of  dAlB  and  lAlB,  whilst  that 
finally  obtained  from  the  oxide  may  contain  unequal  quantities  of  these  components, 
partial  resolution  haring  occurred  as  a  result  of  repeated  fractional  crystalliaatioiu 
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washed ;  it  soon  solidified,  and  was  then  fractionally  crystallised  from 
aqueous  acetone.  The  several  deposits  were  further  treated  system- 
atically with  moist  ethyl  acetate  and  acetone,  alternately,  and  finally 
a  mentliylamine  salt,  melting  at  about  230^,  was  isolated. 

This  preparation  was  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  compound 
obtained  by  sulphonating  the  oxide  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
dehydrated  salt  was  analysed : 

0-2044  gave  04532  CO,  and  01705  H2O.     C  =  605  ;  H  =  93. 

01661     „    0-3675  OOj    „    01409  H^O.     C  =  60-3;  H-9-4. 

0-2133    „    0-4742  CO,    „    01848  HgO.     O-60-6 ;  H-9-6. 
C44H8o07N2S2Si,  requires  0  =  60-8 ;  H  =  9-2  per  cent. 

The  isplation  of  a  pure  mentbylamine  salt  from  the  product  just 
described  seemed  to  offer  less  difiiculty  than  when  sulphuric  acid  was 
used  as  the  sulphonating  agent,  but  as  the  two  series  of  experiments 
were  carried  out  at  rather  distant  intervals,  the  behaviour  of  the  two 
crude  preparations  was  not  directly  compared. 

StUphoruUian  of  PhenylhenzylethylpropylsUieane  toith 
ChhrosuLphoniG  Add. 

Since  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane  is  hydrolysed  by  sulphuric 
acid  with  separation  of  benzene  {loc.  eii.,  p.  223),  some  experiments 
were  made  to  see  whether  hydrolysis  could  be  avoided,  and  a  mono- 
sulphonic  derivative  of  the  sHico-hydrocarbon  obtained  by  using 
chlorosulphonic  acid. 

Pure  phenylbenzylethylpropylsilicane  was  dissolved  in  chloroform, 
and  chlorosulphonic  acid  (1  mol.),  also  dissolved  in  chloroform,  was 
slowly  added,  cooling  in  ice:  towards  the  end  of  the  operation 
hydrogen  chloride  was  evolved,  but  on  testing  a  small  quantity  of  the 
solution  it  was  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  an  oil  which 
was  insoluble  in  water.  A  chloroform  solution  of  chlorosulphonic 
acid  (1  mol.)  was  then  slowly  run  in,  testing  from  time  to  time,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  whole  of  this  had  been  added  that  the  sulphonation 
was  complete.  These  observations  seemed  to  show  that  the  silico- 
hydrocarbon  was  first  decomposed  by  the  chlorosulphonic  acid, 
probably  in  accordance  with  the  following  equation :  SiPhBzEtPr  + 
SOjHCl  =  SiBzEtPrCl  +  C^Hj-SOgH. 

The  chloroform  having  been  distilled  in  steam,  the  clear  aqueous 
solution  was  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  treated  with  excess  of 
^menthylamine  hydrochloride:  the  precipitated  mentbylamine  salt 
soon  solidified  and  was  repeatedly  crystallised,  using  first  aqueous 
acetone,  then  anhydrous  acetone,  and  finally  wet  ethyl  acetate  ;  from 
the  last-named  solvent  the  salt  was  ultimately  obtained  in  colourless, 
InstrottSy  hydrated  crystals  melting  at  about  230^. 
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The  anhydrous  salt  was  analysed  : 

0-1888  substance  gave  0-4192  COg  and  0-1673  HgO.  0  =  60-6 ;  H  =  9-3. 

0-1628        „  „    0-3625CO2    „    01376 Hp.  C- 60-7; H  =  9-4. 

These  results  agree  with  those  (0  =  60*8 ;  H  «  9'2)  required,  for  the 
menthylamine  salt  derived  from  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide,  and 
the  identity  of  this  preparation  with  the  latter  was  completely  estab- 
lished. The  action  of  chlorosulphonic  acid  on  the  silico-hydrocarbon, 
therefore,  is  similar  to  that  of  sulphuric  acid  as  regards  the  elimination 
of  the  phenyl  radicle. 

Benzyhthf/ldipropylsilioane, 

In  the  preparation  of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  from  mole- 
cular proportions  of  benzylethylsilicon  dichloride  and  magnesium 
propyl  bromide,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  dichloride  seems  to  be 
unchanged  {loc.  cit,  p.  722) ;  after  fractionally  distilling  the  product 
many  times,  and  separating  the  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  chloride  and 
compounds  of  higher  boiling  point,  there  remains  a  liquid  which 
passes  over  from  about  180 — 190°,  and  which  is  doubtless  a  mixture 
of  the  dichloride  and  its  propyl  derivative. 

This  material  was  utilised  for  the  preparation  of  benzylethyldi- 
propylsilicane,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  treated  with  excess  of 
magnesium  propyl  bromide  in  the  usual  way;  in  order  to  ensure 
complete  interaction  the  ether  was  then  distilled  and  the  pasty  mass 
heated  in  an  oil-bath  at  130°  for  about  two  hours.  After  cooling  and 
dissolving  the  magnesium  salts  in  water,  the  oily  product  was  separ> 
ated  and  submitted  to  systematic  fractional  distillation.  The  liquid 
finally  collected  at  178°  (5Q  mm.)  was  redistilled  under  atmospheric 
pressure  and  the  portion  boiling  at  280°  was  analysed  : 

01708  gave  0-4710  CO,  and  01729  Kfi.     C-75-2;  H  =  ll-2. 
CigHgeSi  requires  C  =  768 ;  H  =  1 M  per  cent. 

BenzyUthyldipropylHlica'M  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  highly  refractive 
liquid,  very  similar  to  benzylmethylethyl propylsilicane  and  other 
homologues  which  have  already  been  described. 


Sulphanation  of  Benzi/lethf/ldipropylailieane  mth  Ghlaroatdphanie  Add, 

The  sulphonic  derivative  of  benzylethyldipropylsilicane  was  obtained 
very  easily  by  treating  the  silico-hydrocarbon  with  chlorosulphonic 
acid ;  the  operation  was  carried  out  in  chloroform  solution,  and  the 
acid  then  converted  into  its  ammonium  salt  exactly  as  described  in  the 
preparation  of  ammonium  benzylmethylethylpropylsilicanesulphonate 
{loc.  cU.,   P-J:.739.)      The  ammonium  salt    was    next    treated    with 
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Z-mentbylamine  hydrochloride  in  aqueous  solution,  and  the  colourless, 
solid  precipitate  separated  by  filtration. 


I  -  Menthylamine  BenzylethyldipropylsUicanesfdphonatef 
SiEtPrj-CH2-CaH^-S03H,CioHig-NH,. 

The  crude  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  wet  light  petroleum,  but 
separates  on  cooling  in  lustrous,  rather  poorly  defined  plates ;  after 
repeated  crystallisation  from  this  solvent  it  is  obtained  in  a  pure 
condition,  a  small  quantity  of  some  oily  by-product  passing  into  the 
mother  liquors. 

A  sample  of  the  salt  dried  in  the  air  until  constant  was  heated 
at  100° : 

0-2240  lost  00169  Bfi.    H,0  =  71. 

Cj5H^70gNSSi  +  2H20  requires  HjO  =  7-l  per  cent. 

An  analysis  of  the  anhydrous  salt  gave  the  following  result : 

0-1143  gave  0-2667  COj ;  0-1050  H2O.     C-63-6  ;  H  =  10-2. 
025H^70gNSSi  requires  C  =  63-9 ;  H  =  100  per  cent. 

The  equivalent  of  the  salt  was  also  determined  by  the  method 
previously  used;  the  value  obtained  was  470*8  instead  of  469*4 
required  by  theory. 

The  specific  rotation  was  determined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

0-589,  made  up  to  26  c.c.  in  a''2-dcm.  tube,  gave  a  -0*70°,  whence 
[a]o-14-9° 

Anhydrous  merUhylamins  henzylethj/ldipropylsilicanesulphonate  melts 
at  136°,  the  hydrated  compound  at  62*5 — 63°;  it  is  practically  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  very  readily  soluble  in  all  the  ordinary  organic 
solvents,  including  dry  light  petroleum ;  a  concentrated  solution  of 
the  salt  in  this  solvent  does  not  yield  crystals  when  kept  over 
sulphuric  acid,  but  on  adding  a  little  water,  the  hydrated  compound 
separates  almost  immediately  on  the  water  globules,  and  when  the 
petroleum  is  thoroughly  wetted  almost  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  quickly 
deposited. 

Id  this  respect,  in  outward  properties,  and  in  general  behaviour  this 
salt  closely  resembles  the  corresponding  derivative  of  (f^benzylmethyl- 
ethylpropylsilicanesulphonic  acid  {loe,  cit,,  p.  736),  so  closely,  in  fact,  that 
the  latter  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  definite  partially  racemic 
compound.  The  specific  rotation  of  the  salt  of  the  dipropyl  derivative 
is  also  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  derivative  of  the  externally 
compensated  acid,  which  was  found  to  be  [ajo  -  16°  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solation* 
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Cinchanidine  Benzf/hthyldipropylsilioanesulphonaie, 

The  pure  menthylamiDe  salt  was  decomposed  with  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  menthylamine  distilled  in  steam,  and 
the  resulting  sodium  salt  treated  with  cinchonidine  hydrochloride, 
(CigHgjONjjHOl  +  2H2O),  in  aqueous  solution;  the  precipitated 
cinchanidine  salt  was  then  recrystallised  several  times  from  aqueous 
alcohol,  from  which  it  separated  in  lustrous  prisms  melting  at 
191 — 192^.  The  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  most  of  the  ordinary  organic 
solvents,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  cold  ethyl  acetate  or  ether,  and 
practically  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  or  water. 

Its  specific  rotation  was  determined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

0*4797,  made  up  to  25  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave  a  -  2'66°,  whence 
[a]^  -69-3°. 

The  resemblance  between  this  salt  and  the  corresponding  derivative 
of  the  c^-acid  {loc,  cit,,  p.  743)  is  extremely  close,  the  latter  melting 
at  194 — 195°,  and  having  a  specific  rotation  [a]D  -72° 


Cinchanidine  Hyd/rogen  Benzylethf/ldiprapylsilicaneanlphanate. 

This  salt  was  obtained  by  treating  the  normal  salt  with  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  and  then  precipitating 
with  water  ;  the  oily  product  soon  solidified,  and  was  then  recrystal- 
lised from  aqueous  acetone.  It  crystallises  in  needles,  melting  and 
decomposing  at  222 — 224°,  and  resembles  the  corresponding  salt  of  the 
c^^acid  in  its  behaviour  towards  solvents. 


Quinine  Benzylethi/ldipropylsilicanestUphancOe. 

The  addition  of  a  solution  of  quinine  hydrochloride  to  a  solution  of 
the  sodium  salt  caused  the  precipitation  of  an  oil  which  soon  solidified. 
The  precipitate  was  washed  well  with  water  and  crystallised  from  a 
mixture  of  ethyl  acetate  and  light  petroleum  until  a  constant  melling 
point  was  attained. 

The  salt  formed  long,  colourless,  lustrous  needles,  melted  sharply  at 
175°  and  was  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate,  alcohol,  acetone,  ether, 
or  benzene,  but  practically  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  or  water. 

Its  specific  rotation  was  determined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  : 

0'216,  made  up  to  25  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave  a  - 1*94°,  whence 
[a]p  -112-3°. 
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Qumine  Hydrogen  BeneylMyldipropylsUieanerndplunuUe. 

This  compound  was  obtained  from  the  normal  salt  in  the  usual 
manner  and  crystallised  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol,  from  which  it 
separated  in  long,  colourless  needles  melting  at  223—224°.  It  was 
soluble  in  chloroformi  but  practically  insoluble  in  ethyl  acetate, 
anhydrous  acetone,  or  ether.  This,  and  the  normal  quinine  salt, 
were  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  the  cU-BLcid  (loc, 
eU.,  p.  742). 

Diphmyhthylaaicyl  Chloride,  SiPhjEtCl. 

The  interaction  of  ethylsilicon  trichloride  and  magnesium  phenyl 
bromide  has  already  been  described  {loe.  eit.^  p.  215),  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  after  isolating  the  main  product,  phenylethylsilicon 
dichloride,  by  fractional  distillation  there  remains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  dark  yellow  or  brown  oil  boiling  above  240°  (atmospheric 
pressure).  This  by-product,  accumulated  from  many  preparations,  was 
submitted  to  systematic  fractional  distillation  under  reduced  pressure, 
using  a  rod  and  disk  column,  and  ultimately,  after  separating  the 
diphenyl,  three  silicon  compounds  were  isolated  from  it,  namely, 
diphenylethylsilicyl  chloride,  triphenylsilicyl  chloride,  and  triphenyl- 
silicoL 

DiphenyUthyleiUcyl  chloride  is  a  fuming,  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at 
about  240°  (116  mm.)  and  at  206—208°  (50  mm.);  the  freshly- 
distilled  liquid  was  colourless,  but  after  a  short  time  some  of  the 
fractions  became  pink,  some  green,  probably  owing  to  traces  of 
impurity.  The  fraction  collected  at  206 — 208°  (50  mm.),  after  many 
distillations  under  different  pressures,  did  not  alter  in  boiling  point 
ai^nredably  when  re-distilled,  and  on  analysis : 

0-9329  gave  05624  AgCl.     CI  =  14-6. 

A  volumetric  estimation  of  the  chlorine  in  the  same  sample  gave  : 
Cl-141. 

Ci4Hi5ClSi  requires  01  =  14-4  per  cent. 

Diphenylethylsilicyl  chloride  reacts  readily  with  ^toluidine  in  light 
petroleum  solution,  but  the  product  could  not  be  separated  from  the 
/»-toluidine  hydrochloride  without  adding  water,  the  result  being  that 
the  toluidide  was  completely  decomposed. 

DiphenyhthyleUieyl  Oxide,  (Ph^EiSi)  fi. 

Dipbenylethylsilicol,  like  benzylethylpropylsilicol  {loc.  eU.,  p.  726) 
and  phenylethylpropylsilicol  {loc,  eii»,  p.  219),  shows  a  great  tendency 
to  pass   into  the  corresponding  oxide,  and  up  to  the  present  no 
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preparation  giving  satisfactory  analytical  results  has  been  obtained. 
When  diphenylethylsilicyl  chloride  is  decomposed  with  water,  the 
resulting  oil  extracted,  and  kept  over  sulphuric  acid,  a  crystalline 
substance  is  deposited  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  This  product  is 
the  oxide ;  it  separates  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  in  well-defined, 
colourless,  rhomboidal  plates  melting  at  65 — 66°,  and.  is  readily  soluble 
in  the  common  alcohols,  but  only  moderately  so  in  cold  chloroform, 
ether,  light  petroleum,  or  benzene  : 

01487  gave  0-4U1  COj  and  00927  HO2.     0  =  76*0;  H  =  6-9. 

0-1591     „    0-4446  CO2    „    0-0980  H^O.     0  =  76-2 ;  H  =  6-8. 
OggHgoOSi^  requires  0  =  76-6  ;  H  =  6-8  per  cent. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  silicol  passes  into  the  oxide  and 
vice  versa  have  not  yet  been  studied. 


Triphmylsilieyl  Chloride^  PhjSiOl. 

The  fractions  of  the  crude  by-product  (p.  207)  collected  from  about 
260 — 330°  (50  mm.)  solidified  more  or  less  completely,  and  the  crystal- 
line deposit  was  separated  by  filtration  and  then  washed  with  light 
petroleum  in  a  stream  of  dry  air.  After  several  crystallisations  from 
boiling  light  petroleum,  in  which  the  substance  was  readily  soluble,  it 
was  obtained  in  colourless  prisms  melting  at  110 — -^111°.  This  product 
did  not  fume  appreciably  in  the  air,  but  as  it  was  readily  decomposed 
by  water,  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  all  moisture  during  its  purifica- 
tion ;  it  gave  an  immediate  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  when  added 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  it 
underwent  decomposition,  giving,  after  many  days'  exposure,  a  sample 
of  triphenylsilicol  melting  at  about  145 — 147°. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  compound  and  its  behaviour  towards 
water  showed  that  it  was  triphenylsilicyl  chloride  : 

0-2507  gave  (volumetrically)  0-0303  01.     01=  12-1. 
OjgHjgOlSi  requires  01  =  12-0  per  cent. 

The  occurrence  of  this  compound  in  the  product  of  the  interaction  of 
etbylsilicon  trichloride  and  magnesium  phenyl  bromide  is  possibly  due 
to  the  presence  of  silicon  tetrachloride  as  impurity  in  the  ethyl  deriva^ 
tive  used,  but  as  the  latter  had  been  carefully  fractionated,  and  as 
the  relative  quantity  of  the  triphenyl  derivative  was  considerable,  it 
may  be  that  the  ethyl  is  displaced  by  the  phenyl  group  during  the 
interaction. 

It  may  be  noted  that  triphenylsilicyl  chloride  was  first  obtained  in 
small  quantities  by  Kipping  and  Lloyd  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  449),  but 
the  melting  point  given  by  them  is  far  too  low ;  unless  there  is 
plenty  of  material  at  disposal  for  recrystallisation,  it  is  difficult  to 
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avoid  some  slight  deoomposition  by  atmospheric  moisture,  and  the 
melting  point  then  rapidly  falls. 


Triph&nylsUieol,  PhgSiOH. 

The  fractions  of  the  by-product  (p.  207)  collected  from  about 
330 — iS(P  (50  mm.)  also  solidified  partly,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  a 
compound  free  from  halogen ;  this  was  separated  and  recrystallised 
from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light  petroleum,  from  which  it  was 
obtained  in  lustrous  prisms  melting  at  150*5 — 151-5^  (uncorrected) : 

0-2099  gave  0-6042  CO,  and  01 142  Hfi.     C  «  785 ;  H  =  60. 
CigHiflOSi  requires  C  =  78-2;  H  =  5-8  per  cent. 

This  compound  was  identified  as  triphenylsilicol,  the  presence  of 
which  might  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  unavoidable  action  of 
atmospheric  moisture  on  the  corresponding  chloride  during  distilla- 
tion, &c.,  but  as  it  was  obtained  in  such  large  relative  quantities 
its  occurrence  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  ether 
used  in  the  Grignard  reaction. 

The  melting  point  of  triphenylsilicol  has  been  variously  given  as 
139—141°  (Polis,  Ber.,  1886,  19,  1019),  148°  (Kipping  and  Lloyd, 
he.  ca.),  155°  (Dilthey  and  Eduardoff,  Ber.,  1904,  37,  1139), 
148—150°  (Ladenburg,  Ber.,  1907,  40,  2274);  a  sample  of  the 
silicol  prepared  from  the  chloride  was  repeatedly  crystallised  from  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  light  petroleum  until  three  successive  fractions 
melted  simultaneously ;  this  preparation  had  the  melting  point  given 
above  (150-5— 151-5°). 

Triphenyhthylsilicane,  SiPhgEt. 

This  silico-hydrocarbon  was  prepared  by  treating  triphenylsilicyl 
chloride  with  excess  of  magnesium  ethyl  bromide ;  as  no  rise  in 
tonperature  occurred  on  mixing  the  reagents,  the  ether  was  dis- 
tQled  o£E,  and  the  residue  heated  in  an  oil-bath  at  130°  for  three  hours. 
After  cooling  and  adding  water,  the  product,  which  separated  as  a 
colourless  solid,  was  crystallised  several  times  from  light  petroleum. 
The  yield  was  practically  theoretical : 

0-1771  gave  05390  CO,  and  0-1113  H,0.    C  =  83-0 ;  H « 70. 
0«)H,oPi  requires  C-83-2';  H  =  6-9  per  cent. 

Triphenylethylsilicane  crystallises  in  rhomboidal  prisms  melting  at 
76°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  light  petroleum,  ether,  chloroform, 
benzene,  ethyl  acetate,  or  acetone,  only  moderately  so  in  alcohol,  and 
insoluble  in  water. 

This  silico-hydi-ooarbon  seems  to  have  been  obtained  recently  by 
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Ladenburg  *  (Ber,,  1907,  40,  2274),  together  with  triphenylailicane, 
bj  heating  triphenylsilicyl  bromide  with  zino  ethyl ;  aocording  to 
LEulenborg,  the  melting  point  is  72 — 74^. 

TripkenylmMj/UUiccme^  SiPh^Me. 

This  compound  was  prepared  from  triphenylsilicyl  chloride  and 
magnesium  methyl  iodide  in  a  similar  manner,  heating  at  130^  for 
three  hours.  It  was  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  light  petroleum, 
a  theoretical  yield  being  obtained  : 

0-1773  gave  0-6389  00^  and  0-1053  HgO.    C  =  82-9  ;  H  =  6-6. 
CijHigSi  requires  0  =  83-1 ;  H  =  6*6  per  cent. 

This  compound  melts  at  67 — 67*5°,  but  otherwise  it  resembles  the 
ethyl  derivative  very  closely. 

Grovernment  grants,  for  which  the  authors  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Society,  have  been  used  to  cover  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  this  investigation. 

University  College, 
Nottingham. 


XX. — The  Esterification   Co7istants  of  the  Normal 
Fatty  Acids. 

By  John  Joseph  Sudbobough  and  James  Mtlam  Gitttns. 

In  previous  papers  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  467;  1904,  85,  534;  1905, 
87,  1840;  1907,  91,  1033),  the  esterification  constants  of  the  acids 
belonging  to  different  series  have  been  tabulated,  and  important 
conclusions  drawn  between  constitution  and  rate  of  esterification,  but 
so  far  quantitative  measurements  of  the  velocities  of  esterification  of 
the  normal  fatty  acids  have  not  been  made.  We  have  made  a  series 
of  determinations  for  the  commoner  normal  acids,  and  the  results  are 
recorded  in  the  present  paper.  We  wished  to  determine  these  constants, 
not  merely  for  their  own  sake,  but  also  because  we  desired  to  compare 
these  values  with  those  obtained  for  the  phenylated  acids  of  formuke 
C^H.-COgH,  CeH5-OH2-00,H,  Q,U,^[OB.^\*00^,  OeH,-[CH^],-CO^, 

*  According  to  Ladenburg  {loc.  cit,)^  tiiphenylsilicol  dissolves  in  faming  sulphuric 
acid  on  warming  gently,  and  is  converted  into  its  trisulphonic  acid.  This  state- 
ment was  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  results  obtained  by  Kipping  and  Lloyd 
(loc  ciL)f  and  also  with  more  recent  experience  on  silicon  compounds,  that  a  com* 
munication  was  made  to  Prof.  Ladenburg  on  the  subject,  and  in  consequence  he  has 
expressed  his  intention  of  dealiug  with  the  matter  in  the  Beriehte, — F.  S.  K. 
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and  Cffi^*[OB^]^'COJEL,  "We  also  wished  to  compare  the  values 
obtained  for  certain  unsaturated  acids  with  those  of  their  saturated 
analogues,  and  finally  we  desiiied  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
fatty  acids  and  some  of  the  simpler  ketonic  acids  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  the  replacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  one 
of  oxygen  on  the  rate  of  esterification.  The  values  obtained  for  the 
phenylated  and  ketonic  acids  we  hope  to  present  shortly  to  the  Society. 

The  methyl  alcohol  used  in  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper 
was  Kahlbaum's  No.  1,  free  from  acetone,  and  was  purified  by  being 
boiled  with  1*5  per  cent,  of  metallic  calcium  in  the  form  of  turnings 
and  subsequent  distillation  (compare  Klason  and  Norlin,  Arkiv.  Kem. 
Min,  G€ol.,  1906,  2,  No.  24).  The  reaction  between  the  alcohol  and 
metal  is  macb  more  vigorous  when  the  metal  has  been  freshly  turned ; 
bought  turnings  have  but  little  action.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
purified  alcohol  was  DJ**'  0*7952,  and  it  was  found  to  give  values 
for  cinnanmic  acid  within  2  per  cent,  of  those  obtained  by  samples  of 
methyl  aleohol  previously  used,  so  that  these  results  are  comparable 
with  those  obtained  for  other  acids  with  the  exception  of  a  few  un- 
saturated acids  (Trans.,  1907,  91, 1033).  The  method  of  procedure  was 
sunilar  to  that  previously  described  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  471  }  1904, 
85,  541). 

The  values  £j£oh  which  we  have  obtained  are  as  follows : 

Acid.  Em«ou* 

Formic 1124 

Acetic 104 

Propionic    91*9 

n-Batyric    50*0 

»- Valeric 53-5 

n-Hezoic ...  51*5 

n-Heptoic   52*5 

w-Octoic 54'6 

Yi-Noiioic 53"6 

Decoic 51*8 

Laurie 52*9 

Myristic 52*5 

Palmitic 49*7 

Stearic    53*7 

The  results  clearly  show  the  inhibiting  effect  produced  by  introducing 
small  radicles,  such  as  methyl  and  ethyl,  into  the  formic  acid  molecule. 
£qually  clear  is  the  fact  that  from  butyric  acid  onwards  the  rates  are 
very  nearly  the  same  for  the  different  acids,  so  that  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  normal  chain  produces  little  or  no  effect  on  the  rate  of 
esterification. 

The  values  obtained  for  formic  and  acetic  acids  are  higher  than  any 
we  have  obtained  for  other  acids. 
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EXPEBIHENTAL. 

Formic  Acid  (m,  p.  7'8°). 


A, — StreDgth  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0001876  N. 

15  C.C.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
78-96  C.C.  of  0-02692  A^-baryta. 

i  iu  hours,      a-x,      1/t.  log.  a/a  -  x. 


0-2 
0-8 
0-86 


B. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0001718  N, 

15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
60-6  c.c.  of  0-02692  JV^-baryta. 

I  in  hours,  a-x.  l/lAog.a/a  -  x. 

0-2  41-25  0-886 

0-3  33-8  0-845 

0-4  28-4  0-823 

0-5  23-6  0-819 

Mean  (corrected  for  i^-hydrochloric  acid)  =  A,  4927  ;  B,  488-6. 

=  1184. 


48-1 

38-95 

34-25 


0-934 
0-928 
0-911 


JEKoh  =  488-1x2 


Aceti4i  Acid  (m.  p.  17°). 


A, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0-008161  N, 

15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
48-64  CO.  of  0-08268  iVT-baryta. 


t  in  hours 

,      a -a;. 

l/t,log,a/a  -  X. 

0-5 

31-45 

0-377 

0-6 

28-57 

.       0-384 

0-7 

26-95 

0-365 

0-8 

25-05 

0-359 

B. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0-01153  N. 

15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
68-08  c.c.  of  0-08268  A-baryta. 

t  in  hou  rs.      a-x»      1  /t,  log.  a/a  -  x. 


0-4 

42-4 

0-513 

0-5 

37-95 

0-507 

0-6 

83-58 

0-511 

0-7 

30-86 

(0-491) 

C— Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  after  mixbg  =0*008146  N. 
15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required  55-95  c.c.  of  0*02692  AT-baryta. 


t  iu  hours. 

a-x. 

l/t,log.a/a-x. 

0-5 

36-15 

0-379 

0-6 

3315 

0-379 

0-7 

80-55 

0-376 

0-8 

28-20 

0-872 

Mean  (corrected  for  A^-liydrochloric  acid)  =  A,  i56  ;  B  (first  three),  44-3  ;  C,  46*2, 
Ejr,oH  =  45-3  X  2-3026  =  ie4. 


Propionic  Add  (b.  p.  1397759  mm.). 


A, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0*008214  N. 

16  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
46-88  c.c.  of  0-03268  i^-baryta. 

t  in  hours,      a-x,      \/t,  log.  a/a  -  a:. 


^.—Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0*01270  N. 

15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
47-48  c.c.  of  0-03268  JV^-baryta. 

t  in  hours,  a-x,  1/L \og,a/a - x. 

0-4  29-63  0-516 

0-6  26-38  0-510 

0-6  28-73  0-502 

0-7  21-18  0-601 

Mean  (corrected  for -V-hydiochloric  acid)  =  A,  39*9;  B,  39*9. 
BMeOH=89-9  X  2-3026=91-9. 


0*6 

32-05 

0-330 

0-6 

29-65 

0-333 

0-7 

27-73 

0-326 

0-8 

25-83 

0-324 
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n-Butyric  Acid  (b. 

J.— Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  miziBg  =0*009659  N. 

15  ac.  of  the  alcoholic  solation  required 
46-35  cc.  of  003247  -Y-baryta. 

t  in  hoai  a.  a-x.  l/i,  log.  a/a  -  x. 

0-6  34-58  0-213 

07  82-88  0-213 

0-8  31-38  0-212 

0-9  29-98  0-210 


p.  1617764  mm.). 

B. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0*01474  N, 

15  cc.  of  tho  alcoholic  solation  required 
46-2  cc.  of  008247  -AT-baryta. 

t  in  hours,      a-x.      1/t. log,a/a  -  x. 


0-7 

27-88 

0-314 

0-8 

25-88 

0-316 

0-9 

24-05 

0-315 

1-0 

22-28 

0-817 

(7. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  after  mixing  =0-01474  N, 

15  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solation  required  46*8  cc,  of  0-03247  i^-baryta. 

t  in  hoars.  a-r,  1/L  log.  a/a  -  x. 


07 
0-8 
0-9 
1-0 


a-r, 
27-88 
25-88 
24-03 
22-28 


0-321 
0-322 
0-322 
0-322 


Mean  (corrected  for  ^-hydrochloric  acid)  =  A,  21  9  ;  B,  21  4  ;  C,  21*8. 
H:£oh  =  21-7x  2-3026=600 


n-Valeric  Acid  (b.  p.  185—186-6°). 


^.—Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0-01307  -AT. 

15  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solation  required 
46-35  cc.  of  0  03262  iV^-baryta. 

I  in  hours.       a-x.       l/L  log.  a/a  -  x. 


B. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0  01307  N. 

15  cc  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
46-24  cc  of  003262  JV-baryta. 

t  in  hours,  a-x.  1  /L  log.  a/a  -  x. 

0-7  28-2  0-307 

0*8  26-88  0-305 

0-9  24-73  0-302 

10  22-98  0-304 

Mean  (corrected  for  i^T-hydrochloric  acid)  =  A^  23-2  ;  B,  23-3. 
e£oh=23-25  X  !;*3026=63-6. 


07 

28-23 

0-308 

0-8 

26-48 

0-304 

0-9 

24-83 

0-301 

10 

23-23 

0-300 

nllexoic  Acid  (b.  p.  199-5—2007750  mm.). 


>l. —Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing =0  01 307  N. 

15  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
45*9  cc  of  0  03262  JNT-baryta. 

t  in  hours,      a-x.      1/tAog.a/a  -  x. 


VOL. 


B, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing =0-01307  N, 

15  cc  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
45-83  cc  of  003262  JNT-baryta. 

i  in  hours,  a-x.  1/t.log.a/a - x, 

0  7  28  43  0-296 

0-85  25-98  0-290 

1-0  23-33  0-293 

1-1  21-90  0-292 

Mean  (corrected  for  ^^hydrochloric  acid) =-4,  22*3  ;  B,  22  4. 

EiSoK  =22-35  X  2*3026  =  51-6. 
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0-7 

28-68 

0-292 

0-85 

26-08 

0-289 

1-0 

23-58 

0-289 

11 

21-68 

0-296 
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n-Heptoie  Acid  (b.  p.  223-5— 224-57772  mm.). 


A. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing=0  01807  N. 

15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
45  -68  c.  0.  of  0  -03262  ^'-ba^y ta. 

t  in  hours,  a-x,  1/t.  log.  a/a  -  x, 

07  28-08  0-302 

0-85  25-63  0-295 

1-0  28-18  0-296 

1-1  21-70  0-294 


5.— Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing =0  01 305  N, 

15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
45-81  c.c.  of  0-03262  iST-haryta. 

i  in  hours,  a-x,  Ijt.  log.  aja  -  z. 

0-7  28-05  0'304 

0-85  25-60  0-297 

1-0  23-15  0-296 

11  21-65  0-296 


Mean  (corrected  for  i^-hydrochloric  acid)=-^,  22*7  ;  B,  22*9. 
EjieOH  =22-8  X  2-3026=62-6. 

n^Octoic  Add  (b.  p.  231-5—233-57765  mm. ;  m.  p.  14—15°). 


A. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0'0115  N, 

15  C.C.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
26*43  C.C.  of  0-05682  iNT-baryta. 


t  in  hours,      a-x. 

1/^.log.a/a-aj. 

t  in  hours. 

a-z. 

l/aogM/a 

0-6            19-84 

0-271 

0-8 

40-13 

0-140 

0-6            18-20 

0-270 

0-9 

38-98 

0-188 

0-7            17-10 

0-270 

1-1 

36-63 

0-138 

0-8             16-12 

0-268 

1-3 

84-33 

0188 

Mean  (corrected  for  i^-hydrocl 

iloric  acid)  = 

A,  23-5  ; 

B,  28-9. 

5. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0-0058  N, 

15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
51-90  C.C.  of  0-02888  A^-baiyta. 


EMeoH=23-7  X  2-3026=54-6. 


VL-Nonoic  Acid  (b.  p.  255—257°). 

A, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid   '   B, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  add 
after  mixing= 0-01174  N.  I  after  mixing =0-018314  N. 

15  C.C.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  requii'ed      15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
52-65  c.c.  of  0-02888  ^'-baryta.  I  52-48  c.c.  of  0*02888  i\r.baryta. 

^  in  hours,  a-x,  llt.\og,a/a-x.  Hn  hours,  a-x,  1/^.log  a/a  -  a^ 

0-6  85-85  0-278  0-6  81*98  0*430 

0-7  38*60  0-279  0*6  29*20  0*424 

0-8  31-70  0-275  •  0*7  26*78  0-418 

0-9  29*80  0-275  I  08  24-45  0*414 

Mean  (corrected  for  0*05  iS^-hydrochloric  acid) =-4,  23*6  ;  B,  23*0. 
BmIoh  =  23  3  X  2  -3026  =  68  '6. 


Decoic  Acid  (b.  p.  270-2727766  mm. ;  m.  p.  29-31-5°). 


A, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0-02235  N, 

15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
26  16  c.c.  of  0-06682  iV^-baryta. 

t  in  hours,      a-z,      l/t.  log. a/a  -  z. 


0-6 

13*18 

0*496 

0*7 

11*80 

0*494 

0*8 

10*62 

0*489 

09 

9*60 

0*484 

B, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0*0115  N. 

15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
26-25  C.C.  of  0*05682  A'-baryU. 


t  in  hours. 

a-  z. 

l/Llog.a/a-- 

-X. 

0*6 

18-20 

0*265 

0*7 

17*14 

0*264 

0*8 

16*22 

0*261 

0*9 

15*37 

0-268 
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C. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0*006989  N. 

15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
26-48  C.C.  of  0-06682  JNT-baryta. 


D.— Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0  0211  N. 

15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
50-4  C.C.  of  0-02692  i^T-baryta. 


in  hours. 

a-x. 

l/t.log.a/a-x. 

■     t  in  hours. 

a -as. 

l/t.log.a/a-x. 

0-6 

20-90 

0171 

0-5 

29-20 

0-474 

0-75 

19-85 

0-167 

0-6 

26-56 

0-464 

0-9 

18-90 

0-163 

0-7 

23-96 

0-462 

1-1 

17-70 

0-169 

0-8 

21-40 

0-465 

i''.— Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  add 
after  mixing  =0  01 188  iV. 

15  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
50-33  c.c.  of  002692  i^-baryta. 

1/^.log.a/a-x. 


i?.— Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0*0103  JV: 

15  c.c  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
50-38  cc.  of  0-02692  iV-baryta. 

t  in  hours,  a-z.  1  /t.  log.  a/a  -  x. 

0-5  88-18  0-240 

0-6  36-28  0-237 

0-7  34-43  0-235 

0-8  32-68  0-284 

Mean  (corrected  for  -AT-hydrochloric  acid)  =  A,  21*95  ;  B,  22*78  ; 
A  22  09  ;  :E,  22-96;  F,  21*55. 


t  in  hours. 
0-5 
0*8 
1-3 

1-8 


a-x. 
37-68 
81-93 
24-28 
18-68 


0-251 
0-247 
0-244 
0-239 

a  23-61  i 


Em«oh=22-5  X  2-3026=51-8. 


Laurie  Acid  (m.  p.  43'6°). 


-^.—Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0*0068  N. 

16  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
51-9  cc  of  0  02888  iV^-baryta. 

t  in  houre.      a-x.      l/t. log.a/a - x. 


B, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0-0058  N. 

15  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
51-53  cc  of  0-02888  i^-baryta. 

/  in  hours,      a-x,      l/t.\og.a/a-x.     - 

0-9  38-93  0-136 

1-1  36-78  0-183 

1-3  34-78  0-182 

1-5  32-83  0-131 

Mean  (corrected  for  A^-hydrochloric  acid)  =  J,  23-1 ;  5,  22-88. 

Eir«OH  =  22-99  X  2-3026=62-9. 


0-6 

42-88 

0-138 

0-8 

40-53 

0-184 

10 

38-23 

0-183 

1-2 

36  08 

0-132 

Myristie  Acid  of  m.  p.  54°  (correct  m.  p. 

solution. 


53-8°)  was  used  in  iV^/30 


A. — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0-01203  N. 

15  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
17-4  cc  of  0-02888  iVT-bai^rta. 

t  in  hours.  -    a-x.      l/L  log.  a/a  -  x. 


0-6 

11-90 

0-275 

07 

11-16 

0-276 

0-9 

10-00 

0-267 

10 

9-45 

0-266 

i?. —Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0-008871  N. 

15  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
17-12  cc  of  0-02888  i^-baryta. 

t  in  hours,  a-x.  l/t.  log.  a/a  -  x. 

0-65  12-70  0-200 

0-7  12-80  0*206 

0*8  11-70  0*207 

0-9  11-18  0-208 


Mean  (corrected  for  0-06  iV-hydrochloric  acid)  =  A,  22-5  ;  B,  23*1. 


Ejr.oH  =  22*8x2-8026  =  62-6. 
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Pcblmitic  Add  of  m.  p.  62 — 63°  was  used  in  iV/SO  solution. 

B, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0*01106  N. 

15  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
16-8  CO.  of  0-02692  ^-baryta. 

^  in  h ours,  a-x,  l/t, log. a/a  -  x. 

0-6  12-8  0-236 

0-3  12-05  0-240 

0-7  11-40  0-241 

0-8  10-80  0-240 

Mean  (corrected  for  iV-hydrochloric  acid)  =  ^,  21*6 ;  ^,  21 '6. 
eEoh=21-6  X  2-3026=49-7. 


A, — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0-01211  N, 

16  CO.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
16-8  cc.  of  0-03268  iV^-baryta. 

t  in  hours. 

a-jc. 

l/Llog.a/a-x. 

0-6 

11-32 

0-262 

0-6 

10-67 

0-261 

0-7 

10-02 

0-263 

0-8 

9-47 

0-260 

SUario  Acidoi  m.  p.  69 — 69*5°  was  used  in  iVVlOO  solution. 


A» — Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0-00948  N. 

15  cc  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
14-29  cc  of  0-010175  iNT-baryta. 

t  in  hours,  a-x.  l/L  log.  a/a  ~  x. 

0-56  10-66              0-231 

0-65  10-26              0-221 

0-7  10-06              0-218 

0-8  9-66              0-213 


5.— Strength  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
after  mixing  =0*0212  N, 

16  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  required 
11-4  cc  of  001231  -y-baryte. 

t  in  hours,  a-x.  l/L  log.  a/a  -  x. 

0*6  6-40              0-501 

0-6  5-80              0*489 

0-7  5  15              0-493 

0-8  4-55              0-498 


Meau  (corrected  for  iV-hydrochloric  acid)  =  A,  23-28  ;  B,  23-36. 
BifloH =23 '32  X  2-3026=58-7. 


Ifotes  on  the  EooperimerUs. 

1.  All  the  acids  used  were  Kahlbaum's  pure  acids  which  had  been 
recently  distilled  or  crystallised.  Hygroscopic  acids  were  distilled 
and  collected  in  receivers  which  were  kept  dry  by  means  of  phosphoric 
oxide.  After  the  acid  had  been  weighed,  it  was  kept  in  a  desiccator 
for  several  hours  before  being  used. 

2.  With  the  higher  acids  from  decoic  onwards,  flocculent  precipi- 
tates were  obtained  when  the  methyl-alcoholic  solutions  of  the  acid 
were  titrated  with  barium  hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
indicator.  We  made  several  titrations  with  the  pure  acids  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  formation  of  the  precipitate  interfered  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  titration.  The  experiments  proved  that  very  good 
results  can  be  obtained,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  precipitate,  provided 
that  the  titration  is  conducted  in  a  good  light. 

Some  of  the  results  we  obtained  are  as  follows  : 

Myristic  acid : 

20  cc.  of  acid  solution  required  20*46  cc.  of  standard  baryta. 


20  cc 


,9        20*45  cc  „ 
Theory  requires  20*44. 
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Palmitic  acid : 

0-2563  gram  required  30*7  c.c.  of  standard  baryta, 

0-2563  gram        „        307  c.c.  „ 

Theory  requires  30*66. 

3.  The  higher  acids  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol  at 
15%  and  hence  rather  dilute  solutions  were  used  in  the  case  of 
myristic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids.  With  the  first  two  acids,  N/SO 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  last,  iT/^OO  solutions  were  employed. 

A  saturated  solution  of  stearic  acid  in  methyl  alcohol  at  15°  has  a 
concentration  0-0111  JV, 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  titrations  of  a  mixture  of  methyl  formate  and 
formic  acid,  the  pink  coloration  persisted  for  a  minute  or  two  only, 
as  the  ester  was  very  readily  hydrolysed. 

5.  The  values  obtained  for  decoic  acid  show  that  the  constant 
tends  to  decrease  with  the  concentration  of  the  acid  more  markedly 
than  with  the  other  acids,  but  the  cause  of  this  we  have  not  been  able 
to  determine. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Sodety  for  financial  assistance  in  carrying  out  this  work. 

Thb  Edward  Davibs  Ohricioal  Laboratobixs, 
Abbrtstwyth. 


XXI. — Stiulies    in    Fermentation.       Part      IL       The 
Mechanism  of  Alcoholic  Fermentation. 

By  Abthub  Slatok,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 

In  a  previous  communication  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  128),  it  was  shown 
that  much  information  concerning  the  velocity  of  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion by  living  yeast  could  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  initial 
velocity  of  the  reaction  under  varying  conditions.  By  this  means, 
such  disturbing  influences  as  changes  in  concentration  of  the  reagents, 
alteration  in  activity  of  the  yeast,  and  accumulation  of  the  products  of 
reaction  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Solutions  containing  definite 
quantities  of  the  reagents  were  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  in  a 
dosed  vessel,  which  was  connected  with  a  manometer.  The  amount  of 
fermentation  which  takes  place  in  a  short  interval  of  time  was 
measured  by  change  in  pressure,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide.      Supersatnration  was  overcome  by  vigorous  shaking.      A 
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number  of  measurements  were  given,  mainly  with  the  idea  of  showing 
the  scope  of  the  method  of  investigation.  In  the  present  communi- 
cation, the  fermentation  reactions  have  been  much  more  closely 
investigated,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  mechanism  of 
fermentation. 

Alcoholic  fermentation  is  probably  not  a  single  chemical  reaction, 
but  consists  of  a  series,  the  product^  of  one  reaction  being  the  reagents 
of  the  succeeding  one.  The  velocity  of  formation  of  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide  is  determined  by  the  •reaction  (or  reactions)  of  the 
series  which  proceeds  slowest. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  higher  temperatures  (30°),  under  the  conditions 
of  the  experiments  described  here,  one  single  reaction  is  the  main  factor 
in  controlling  the  velocity  of  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  chief 
use  of  these  velocity  measurements  is  to  furnish  us  with  some  knowledge 
of  this  reaction.  The  results  determine  within  narrow  limits  what  the 
reaction  is.  Velocity  measurements  can  say  with  almost  certainty 
whether  a  given  compound  can  be  considered  an  intermediate  step  in 
fermentation.  Several  compounds  which  have  been  suggested  as  such 
intermediate  substances  are  not  in  agreement  with  these  experiments. . 

Th$  Initial  Vdocity  of  Fermentation, 

The  whole  of  this  investigation  is  a  consideration  of  the  initial 
velocity  of  fermentation  under  varying  conditions.  Living  yeast 
exhibits  little  abnormality  when  it  starts  fermentation,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  fermentation  by  preparations  from  yeast  as  "  Dauerhefe "  or 
yeast  juice.  Many  problems,  such  as  those  now  being  investigated 
by  A.  Harden  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1906,  77,  By  405),  cannot  be  attacked 
by  experiments  with  living  yeast,  but  a  great  number  of  the  simpler 
laws  governing  fermentation  can  be  much  more  easily  demonstrated 
by  the  use  of  the  living  organism.  Some  samples  of  yeast  show  the 
same  activity  immediately  on  mixing  as  they  show  some  hours  later. 
Fresh  yeast,  mixed  with  water,  retains  the  same  activity  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Examples  are  given  in  table  I.  Brewery  yeast  is  mixed 
with  water,  the  liquid  is  shaken,  and  a  given  volume  taken  out 
with  a  pipette.  It  is  mixed  with  dextrose  solution  to  give  5  grams 
of  dextrose  per  100  c.c.  of  solution.  The  rate  of  evolution  of  gas 
from  50  c.c.  is  measured  in  the  apparatus  described  in  the  previous 
paper.  The  apparatus  has  been  slightly  altered,  in  that  the  horizontal 
tube  has  been  inclined  downwards,  so  that  if  any  liquid  froths  into 
this  part  of  the  apparatus  it  runs  into  the  rubber  connexion  and  can 
be  forced  back  into  the  bottle. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  solutions  are  so  arranged  that 
readings  can  be  taken  every  five  minutes.     Sometimes  it  is  convenient 
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to  have  enongh  yeast  present  to  obtain  a  measurable  fermentation 
every  two  minutes.  When  such  is  the  case,  an  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  velocity  can  be  obtained  during  the  first  five  minutes  after 
mixing  the  solutions. 

No  nutrient  salts  were  added  to  the  solutions,  as  they  have  no 
direct  influence  on  the  fermentation.  The  experiments  were  mostly 
carried  out  at  30°,  as  the  activity  of  the  yeast  changes  very  slowly  at  this 
temperature.  One  cm.  on  the  manometer  scale  corresponds  with  a 
fermentation  of  approximately  8  milligrams  of  dextrose. 

Table  I. 

Velocity  in  cm. 

Temperatnre  30*.  per  10  mins. 

On  mixing  yeast  and  dextrose  solution 14  0 

After  21  hours    14*4 

On  mixing  yeast  and  dextrose  solation 10*7 

After  36  minutes    10*3 

Activity  of  fresh  yeast 7*2 

On  standing  overnight  at  15** 7*1 

Sometimes  specimens  of  yeast  show  a  somewhat  varying  activity 
during  the  first  half-hour  of  fermentation,  and  then  the  reaction 
becomes  steady  and  proceeds  at  a  constant  velocity  for  several 
hours.  Throughout  this  investigation  only  comparative  experiments 
have  been  made,  and,  when  only  one  variable  (such  as  concentra^ 
tion  or  temperature)  is  altered  at  a  time,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  comparative  results.  The  pure  yeast  used  in  some  of  the 
experiments  was  obtained  by  inocculating  ordinary  sterile,  lightly 
hopped  brewers'  wort  of  sp.  gr.  1*040  with  the  culture,  and  allowing 
the  growth  and  fermentation  to  continue  for  about  a  week. 

Many  of  the  cultures  of  yeast  used  in  these  experiments  were  a 
present  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Chapman  and  Mr.  F.  G.  S.  Baker,  to  whom  I 
desire  to  express  my  indebtedness. 

Ths  Femuntatian  of  Lcevulote. 

According  to  various  investigations,  the  rates  of  fermentation  of 
dextrose  and  IsBVulose  show  differences  depending  on  the  conditions  of 
the  experiments  and  the  variety  of  yeast  used  (for  a  summary  of  these 
experiments  see  Lippmann,  '*  Die  Chemie  der  Zuckerarten,"  p.  866). 
It  is  probable  that  the  differences  observed  are  due  to  the  growth  or 
to  changes  in  activity  of  the  yeast  during  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment, for,  if  such  influences  are  eliminated,  the  rates  of  fermenta- 
tion of  dextrose  and  laevulose  are  found  to  be  almost  identical. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  following  way.  The 
yeast  to  be  investigated  was  grown  in  wort  under  sterile  conditions, 
washed    by  decantation   with   cold   water,  and    finally  shaken   with 
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water.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of  the  mixture  were  added  to  25  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  dextrose  containing  10  grams  of  sugar  per  100  c.c,  and 
the  Telocity  of  formation  of  carhon  dioxide  was  measured.  A  similar 
experiment  was  carried  out,  replacing  the  dextrose  hy  Isevulose.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  velocities  gives  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  fermenta- 
tion of  the  two  sugars.  Table  II  shows  that  this  ratio,  E^  is 
approximately  1.  Similar  experiments  with  5  per  cent,  invert  sugar 
show  that  the  mixture  of  the  two  sugars  also  ferments  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  as  dextrose. 

Table  II. 
The  CamparcUive  Velocity  of  Fermentation  of  Dextrose  and  Leevulose. 


BaUoR. 


Yeast 
Saocharomyees  eerevisia  

„  cxiffuus    

„  ThennantUonum 

„  ellipaodem  

,,  CarUhtrgX 

„  ajficulcUiU  (BeeBs) 

Sehizosaceharomyois  Pombe 

Kefir  yeast     

Zymin* .'. 

Hefenol*  


Dextrose 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Lfevulose   :  Invert  sugar. 


93 
102 
106 
106 
105 
105 
111 
91 
97 
100 


106 


*  Dry  preparations  of  yeast  (see  later). 

If  brewery  yeast  is  partly  destroyed  by  various  reagents,  the  crippled 
yeast  also  ferments  dextrose  and  Isevulose  at  the  same  rate. 


Table  III. 

Percentaffe  of  the 
Destroying  agent  activity  destroyed. 

Heat  41 

Alcohol 42 

Iodine    40 

Alkali    85 


Ratio  R. 


Dextrose    : 

Laevulose. 

100 

100. 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

:          98 

In  all  probability,  all  yeasts  and  preparations  from  yeast  ferment 
dextrose  and  laevulose  at  the  same  rate. 

Experiments  were  also  carried  out  to  measure  the  influence  of  con- 
centration and  temperature  on  the  rate  of  fermentation  of  lievulose. 
The  results  are  included  in  tables  X  and  XI.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
fermentation  'of  dextrose,  the  concentration  of  the  sugar  has  little 
influence  on  the  rate  of  fermentation.  The  influence  of  temperature 
is  practically  identical  with  that  on  the  rate  of  the  fermentation  of 
dextrose. 

These  experiments  show  that  levulose  can  replace  dextrose  in  a 
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fermenting  solution  without  any  change  in  the  velocity  of  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide.  When  we  consider  how  sensitive  the  velocity  of 
chemical  reactions,  especially  enzyme  reactions,  are  to  changes  of  con- 
ditions, the  practical  identity  of  these  two  reactions  is  very  significant. 
It  is  possible,  but  not  very  probable,  that  the  reaction  which  is 
measured  in  these  experiments  is  one  independent  of  the  sugar  entirely, 
the  sugar  being  involved  in  some  other  reaction  which  takes  place 
later,  and  that  this  second  reaction  proceeds  so  rapidly  that  it  has  no 
controlling  influence  on  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  Another 
explanation  may  be  suggested,  namely,  that  dextrose a,nd  Isevulose  form 
the  same  substance,  and  that  the  controlling  reaction  involves  this  sub- 
stance in  such  a  way  that  the  velocity  is  the  same  whether  dextrose  or 
bevulose  is  used  in  the  experiment.  For  instance,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  first  step  in  fermentation  is  the  formation  of  the  enolic  form 
of  the  sugar.  The  enolic  forms  of  dextrose  and  Isevulose  are  the  same, 
and  here,  at  first  sight,  seems  a  possible  explanation  of  the  above 
results:  On  further  consideration,  difficulties  appear.  If  we  consider 
the  thiee  equilibria :  (1)  D  —  X,  (2)  L  ::is  X,  (3)  D  :;=:  L  or 
J)  zn^ 'K  z:^  Ijj  where  D  and  L  represent  dextrose  and  Isdvulose  respec- 
tively, and  X  a  substance  such  as  the  enolic  form  of  the  sugars,  then 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  time  to  establish  the  equilibrium  (3)  is  of 
the  same  order  as  the  time  to  establish  the  two  equilibria  (1)  and  (2). 
When  dextrose  or  laevulose  is  dissolved  in  water,  equilibrium  (3)  is  not 
established.*  There  is  no  indication  of  the  transformation  of  dextrose 
to  laevolose  in  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solutions,  and  therefore  the  re- 
actions D  — >■  X  and  L  — >  X  must  proceed  exceedingly  slowly  in 
these  solutions,  so  slowly  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  steps 
in  the  fermentation  reaction.  If  X  is  an  intermediate  compound  in 
the  reaction,  the  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  :  the  reactions 
D  — >■  X,  L  — >"  X  must  proceed  rapidly,  the  opposite  reactions 
X  — >-  D,  X  — ^  L  must  proceed  slowly,  and  the  quantity  of  X 
present  at  any  given  time  must  be  very  small.  These  conditions  are 
satisfied  if  we  consider  X  to  be  a  compound  between  the  sugar  and  the 
enzyme,  and  with  certain  suppositions  we  can  construct  a  step  in  the 
fermentation  of  dextrose  and  levulose  which  is  in  argeement  with  the 
velocity  experiments  and  is  not,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  contradicted  by 

*  It  is  ftssnmed  by  T.  M.  Lowry  that  when  dextrose  dissolves  in  water  the  pro- 
portion of  the  enolic  form  is  exceedingly  small,  and  that  the  small  concentration 
ptermti  the  rapid  establishment  of  the  equilibrium  D^L  (Trans.,  1904,  85, 
1565).  A  small  equilibrinm  concentration  of  the  enolic  form  is  no  bar  whatever  to 
the  transformation  of  dextrose  into  levulose.  It  must  be  assumed  that  when 
dextrose  is  dissolved  in  water  the  amount  of  enol  formed  is  approximately  as  small 
compared  to  its  concentration  when  the  equilibrium  DZ=^X  is  established  as  the 
amonnt  of  Itevolose  formed  is  to  its  concentration  when  the  equilibrium  D^^L  is 
Mtablished. 
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any  of  the  known  properties  of  the  reaction.  The  assumptions  are  that 
the  whole  of  the  enzyme  is  combined  with  the  dextrose  or  Iievulose, 
that  the  compound  formed  in  each  case  is  the  same,  and  that  there  is 
no  appreciable  decomposition  of  the  compound  back  again  to  dextrose 
and  IsBVulose.*  The  two  important  results  explained  by  such  a 
hypothesis  are  that  the  velocity  of  fermentation  is  independent  of  the 
concentration  of  the  sugar  between  certain  limits,  and  that  dextrose 
and  laavulose  ferment  at  the  same  rate.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
structing such  a  compound,  but  a  discussion  of  its  nature  is  reserved 
until  the  results  of  the  measurements  of  the  velocity  of  fermentation 
of  galactose  and  mannose  are  described. 

This  hypothesis  is  also  in  agreement  with  results  obtained  from 
experiments  with  invert  sugar.  Invert  sugar  ferments  at  the  same 
rate  as  dextrose  and  Icvulose.  The  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  compound  X  present,  and  this  amount 
is  the  same  whether  it  is  formed  only  from  dextrose  or  only  from 
ladvulose,  or  from  both. 

That  dextrose  and  laavulose  ferment  at  the  same  rate  in  separate  solu* 
tions  does  not  necessarily  mean  that,  during  the  fermentation  of  invert 
sugar,  dextrose  and  Isevulose  disappear  at  the  same  rate.  In  some  cases, 
a  residue  rich  in  IsBvulose  is  obtained  after  partial  fermentation,  and 
under  other  conditions  the  Isevulose  disappears  faster  than  the  dextrose 
(Lippmann,  loe,  cU,,  p.  934).  The  relative  rate  of  the  two  fast  reactions 
D  — >■  X  and  L  — >-  X  is  the  determining  factor  which  settles 
whether  a  preponderance  of  dextrose  or  Isevulose  disappears  in  the  first 
part  of  he  fermentation  of  invert  sugar.  We  need  only  suppose  a 
change  in  the  relative  rate  of  the  two  reactions  by  a  variation  in  the 
conditions  of  the  experiments  to  afford  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
varying  results  obtained  by  different  investigations.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  somewhat  different  rates  of  diffusion  of  dextrose  and  leevulose 
into  the  cell  play  any  important  part  in  determining  whether  dextrose 
or  Isevulose  disappears  the  faster  from  the  solution  (compare  Prior 
and  Schultz,  Zeitsch.  angew.  Ghem.,  1901,  14,  208). 

The  Fermentation  qf  Galactose. 

Numerous  investigations  (see  Lippmann,  loc,  cit,,  p.  734)  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  connexion  with  the  action  of  yeast  on  galactose 

*  The  fact  that  the  equilibrium  D^L  is  not  rapidly  established,  although  the 
sugars  quickly  form  a  compound  with  the  enzyme  which  is  the  same  in  each  case, 
may  perhaps  bo  made  clearer  by  the  following  example.  When  a  little  phenyl- 
hydrazine  is  added  to  a  dextrose  solution,  a  small  quantity  of  osazone  may  be 
formed,  which  is  the  same  osazone  as  that  formed  when  a  similar  experiment  is 
carried  out  with  lasyulose  and  phenylhydrazine.  At  the  same  time,  phenylhydrazina 
does  not  act  as  a  catalytic  agent  rapidly  establishing  the  eq\Ulibriiua  D^L. 
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show  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  fermentation  of  this 
sugar  compared  with  that  of  dextrose  and  Ifievulose.  In  the  first  place, 
all  yeasts  do  not  ferment  this  su^ar,  and,  further,  those  that  have  this 
property  possess  it  only  after  the  yeast  has  become  ''  acclimatised  "  by 
growing  in  the  presence  of  the  sugar.  Most  varieties  of  yeast  act  less 
vigorously  on  galactose  than  on  dextrose,  although  a  few  yeasts  are 
described  which  ferment  galactose  more  rapidly  than  dextrose.  Experi- 
ments with  a  large  number  of  yeasts  lead  E.  F.  Armstrong  {Proc, 
Roy.  Soc.,  1905,  B^  76,  600)  to  conclude  that  the  fermentations  of 
dextrose  and  galactose  are  brought  about  by  different  mechanisms. 

In  this  investigation,  the  acclimatisation  of  the  yeasts  was  first 
verified.  It  was  found  that  ordinary  brewery  yeast  had  no  action  on 
galactose.  The  specimen  of  galactose  (Kahlbaum's)  used  in  the  first 
experiments  contained  a  small  quantity  of  dextrose,  for  on  submitting 
the  sugar  to  the  action  of  yeast  in  the  apparatus  a  small  fall  in  pressure 
was  noticed.  In  a  short  time,  the  whole  of  the  impurity  had  disappeared, 
and  the  evolution  of  gas  was  merely  due  to  the  autofermentation  of 
the  yeasts  (compare  Armstrong).  The  galactose  solution  was  easily 
freed  from  fermentable  substances  by  treatment  with  brewery  yeast. 

Experiments  were  then  carried  out  with  some  pure  yeast  cultures. 
Two  growths  of  aS'.  Carhherg  1  were  obtained,  one  by  growth  in  ordinary 
malt  wort  of  sp.  gr.  1*040,  and  the  other  in  a  solution  of  hydrolysed 
lactose  (dextrose  and  galactose)  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  wort  bad 
been  added  to  supply  the  necessary  food  for  the  yeast.  The  yeast  crop 
was  in  each  case  washed  by  decantation  with  cold  water,  and  the 
activity  of  the  yeast  estimated  in  the  same  way  as  that  used  in  the 
investigation  of  ladvulose.  The  rate  of  fermentation  of  2^  per  cent, 
dextrose  was  compared  directly  with  that  of  2^  per  cent,  galactose.  In 
the  cases  where  the  rate  of  fermentation  of  galactose  was  very  small, 
a  correction  was  made  for  the  autofermentation  of  the  yeast. 

Figures  given  in  table  lY  show  that  yeast  grown  in  wort  is  incap- 
able of  fermenting  galactose,  the  rate  of  fermentation  of  dextrose 
being  at  least  one  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  galactose.  Yeast 
grown  in  the  second  solution  ferments  this  sugar  with  a  velocity  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  fermentation  of  dextrose. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  carried  out  with  other  varieties  of 
yeasts  and  with  various  growths.  The  results  are  summarised  in  the 
second  part  of  the  table. 
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Table  IV. 
The  Acdimalisation  of  Yeasts  to  Galctetoae. 

S,  CarUherg  1  grown  in  wort. 

Autofermentation   0 '15  cm.  per  10  mine. 

2i  per  cent,  galactose 0*10    „  ,, 

2i       „        dextrose 4*00   ,,  „ 

Ratio  22=100:  <1. 

S.  CarUherg  1  grown  in  liydrolysed  lactose. 

2i  per  cent,  galactose 6'8  cm.  per  10  mins. 

2|        ,,        dextrose 7*3    ,,  ,, 

Ratio  Jf2= 100:  86. 

Ratio  iZ. 


Yeast.  Dextrose 

S.CarUhergl         grown  in  wort    100 

,,  ,,        hydrolysed  lactose    ...      100 


8,  eerevisice 

S,  Thermantilonum 

it 

S.  Liidvngii 


wort   100 

hydrolysed  lactose   ...  100 

wort   100 

hydrolysed  lactose   ...  100 

wort   100 

hydrolysed  lactose    ...  100 


Galactose. 
<1 

86,  83,  85,  25,  46 
61.  69,  54,  155 
<1 

21,  26.  29 
<1 

77,  58.  86 
<1 
<1 


From  this  table,  it  is  seen  that  yeasts  grown  in  solutions  which  do 
not  contain  galactose  have  not  the  property  of  fermenting  this  sugar. 
Some  acquire  this  property  on  growing  in  the  presence  of  galactose. 
The  ratio  R  varies  greatly  with  the  conditions  of  growth  ;  thus  growths 
of  S.  Carleherg  1  have  been  obtained  which  give  values  varying  between 
100:0  and  100:155.  The  influence  of  various  conditions  on  this 
factor  have  not  yet  been  studied. 

These  experiments  suggest  many  problems  in  connexion  with  this 
sugar. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  acclimatise  a  yeast  so  that*it  ferments 
galactose  half  as  fast  again  as  dextrose  ;  it  woald  be  of  interest  to  find 
if  yeasts  could  be  acclimatised  still  further,  and  what  the  limit  of 
activity  to  gtilactose  is.  Again,  can  yeasts,  which  are  considered 
incapable  of  fermenting  galactose,  be  made  to  acquire  this  property 
after  successive  growths  in  the  presence  of  this  sugar  t  In  investiga- 
tions on  such  lined,  measureqients  of  the  ratio  R  would  be  of  much 
value.  This  ratio  may  also  serve  as  a  help  in  the  identification  of 
different  varieties  of  yeast. 

If  a  given  variety  of  yeast,  which  is  quite  incapable  of  fermenting 
galactose,  acquires  this  property  even  after  one  growth  in  the  presence 
of  this  sugar,  it  is  conceivable  that  some  varieties  of  yeast  may  be 
trained  to  ferment  sugars  which  have  so  far  been  considered  un- 
fermentable. 
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The  incapability  of  yeasts  of  fermenting  galactose  before  acclimatisa- 
tion will  explain  nearly  all  the  conflicting  results  which  have  been 
obtained  in  various  investigations  of  the  fermentation  oi^  this  sugar. 
One  example  will  suffice.  A  yeast  has  been  described  by  Fischer  and 
Thierfelder  (Ber.,  1894,  27,  2031)  which  ferments  galactose  only 
partly,  but  ferments  lactose  entirely.  The  yeast  evidently  contains 
the  enzyme  lactase.  It  is  more  easily  acclimatised  when  grown  in  the 
presence  of  dextrose  and  galactose  than  when  galactose  only  is  present ; 
hence  th«  curious  result  that  this  yeast  ferments  lactose  more  readily 
than  galactose. 

The  effect  of  variations  of  concentration  of  galactose,  and  change  in 
temperature  on  the  velocity  of  fermentation,  are  included  in  tables  X 
and  XI. 

It  is  evident  that  considerable  differences  exist  in  the  way  galactose 
and  dextrose  are  fermented,  and  it  might  almost  be  thought  that  they 
are  two  separate  and  distinct  reactions,  possibly  brought  about  by 
different  enzymes.  It  is,  however,  easily  shown  that  this  is  not 
entirely  the  case.  If  these  two  reactions  were  quite  distinct,  and  no 
interference  between  them  took  place,  the  rate  of  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  fermentation  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  sugars  would 
be  the  sum  of  the  rates  of  th^  two  singly.  Experiments  with  2^  per 
cent,  sugar  solutions  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  rate  of 
fermentation  of  a  solution  of  2^  per  cent,  dextrose  and  2^  per  cent, 
galactose  is  very  considerably  below  the  sum  of  the  rates  of  the  two 
reactions  measured  singly,  and  is  usually  somewhat  higher  than  the  rate 
of  fermentation  of  2^  per  cent,  dextrose.  The  dextrose  is  the  main 
factor  in  determining  the  velocity  of  reaction.  This  is  specially 
brought  out  in  the  experiment  with  yeast  which  is  more  reactive  to 
galactose  than  dextrose.  An  addition  of  dextrose  to  the  fermenting 
galactose  causes  an  appreciable  diminution  in  the  velocity  of  evolution 
of  gas.  The  results  are  given  in  table  Y.  The  yeast  was  in  each 
case  grown  in  hydrolysed  lactose  solution  and  washed  by  decantation 
with  water.  The  rate  of  fermentation  of  dextrose  is  called  100, 
in  order  to  easily  compare  the  different  experiments.  It  has  been 
previously  shown  that  yeast  which  has  been  partly  destroyed  still 
ferments  dextrose  and  ksvulose  at  approximately  the  same  rate  (table 
II).  Similar  experiments  were  carried  out  with  dextrose  and  galactose. 
The  ratio  B  was  measured  for  a  given  specimen  of  yeast,  the  yeast 
was  partly  destroyed  by  heat  or  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  and  the 
ratio  again  measured.  The  results  are  also  included  in  table  Y. 
They  show  that  the  ratio  R  may  alter  considerably  when  the  yeast 
has  undergone  such  treatment. 
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Table  V. 
The  Simultaneous  FermerUation  of  Dextrose  and  Galactose, 

Ratio  B. 

Yeast.  ' 

S,  cerevisioi   


S.  Carlsberg  1  

>>  

S.  TJiermantiUmum. 


Dextrose 

:  Galactose 

•  Dextrose +  Gralactose. 

100 

0 

:      103 

100 

84 

103 

100 

96 

110 

100 

155 

119 

100     : 

76 

124 

The  Effect  of  Inldbiting  Agents  on  the  Ratio  B. 

Ratio  J2. 


Inhibiting 
agent 

Percentage  activity 
destroyed. 

Before  treatment. 

After  treatment. 

Heat  ... 

36  per  cent. 

100  :  69 

100  :  78 

>} 

40        „ 

100  :  51 

100  :  54 

»> 

64 

100  :  50 

100  :  32 

»>     ••• 

»o 

100  :  97 

100  :  54 

Alcohol. 

28 

100  :  80 

100  :  80 

}» 

42 

100  :97 

100  ;  68 

In  the  fermentation  of  maltose  (described  later),  it  was  found 
possible  to  detect  an  accumulation  of  fermentable  intermediate  com- 
pound (dextrose)  by  adding  to  the  fermenting  solution  a  yeast  which 
is  capable  of  fermenting  dextrose  and  not  maltose.  It  is  unlikely 
that  during  the  fermentation  of  galactose  a  similar  accumulation  takes 
place,  but  it  was  considered  worth  while  carrying  out  the  experiment. 
Brewery  yeast  does  not  ferment  galactose,  and  hence  can  be  used  as  a 
reagent  to  detect  the  accumulation  of  an  easily  fermentable  compound. 
The  rate  of  fermentation  of  galactose  was  therefore  measured  without 
and  in  the  presence  of  brewery  yeast.  The  increase  in  velocity  in 
the  latter  case  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  account.  From  this  experi- 
ment and  also  from  a  consideration  of  the  results  of  the  other 
measurements,  we  can  be  fairly  certain  that  galactose  is  not  trans- 
formed to  another  fermentable  sugar  (as  dextrose)  before  fermenta- 
tion. 

Table  VI. 
The  Fermentation  of  Galactose  in  t/ie  Presence  of  Brewery  Yeast 

Solution.  Velocity. 

25  c.c.  S,  Carhherg  1  +  26  c.c.  5  per  cent,  galactose    5*3  cm.  per  10  mins. 

»  »  +  8  C.C.  brewery  yeast 5-9    „    „     „     „ 

After  standing  1  hour    •. 5*1    „     ,,     „     „ 

25  c.c.  S.  Thermantitonum  +  25  c.c.  5  ijer  cent,  galactose...  6'35  ,,     ,,    15    „ 

>»  II  +  5  c.c.  brewery  yeast  6*80  „     „    ,,     ,, 
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Galactose  is  not  fermented  by  **  Dauerhefe,"  and  only  slightly  by 
yeast  juice.  Experiments  with  preparations  from  acclimatised  yeast 
have  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

Ths  Fermentation  qf  Mannose. 

Mannose,  according  to  a  number  of  investigations,  is  fermented 
regularly  and  completely  by  almost  all  yeasts  (possibly  all  yeasts) 
which  ferment  dextrose.  Measurements  of  the  [initial  velocity  of 
fermentation  of  this  sugar  show  that  no  treatment  of  the  nature  of 
acclimatising  the  yeast  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  reaction.  The 
velocity  is  dependent  on  the  variety  of  yeast  and  the  treatment  the 
yeast  has  received.  Fresh  samples  of  yeast  ferment  mannose  more 
quickly  than  dextrose,  but  with  older  samples  the  rate  of  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  faster  with  dextrose  than  with  mannose.  This  is 
specially  the  case  with  yeast  which  has  been  partly  destroyed  by 
heat. 

Table  VII. 

The  Comparative  Velocity  qf  Fermentation  of  Dextrose  and  Mannose, 

Ratio  i2. 

, * , 

Dextrose  :  Mannose  :      Dextrose 
Yeast.  +  Mannose. 

S.CarlsUrgl    100      :      124 

S,  ThermantUonum 100      :       105       :  92 

Kefiryeast 100      :      147 

Rreweiy  yeast    100      :      120 

„  (grown  in  the  presence  of  mannose)      100      :      128 

„  old  : 100      :        84 

„  22  per  cent,  activity  destroyed  by 

heat 100      :        35 

„  63  per  cent,  activity  destroyed  by 

heat 100      :        21       :  38 

„  60  per  cent,  activity  destroyed  by 

heat 100      :        12      :  42 

In  the  experiments  summarised  in  this  table,  the  rates  of  fermenta- 
tion of  2|  per  cent,  dextrose,  2^  per  cent,  mannose,  and  2^  per  cent, 
dextrose  +  2^  per  cent,  mannose  are  compared.  The  results  show 
that  when  the  two  sugars  are  fermented  simultaneously,  interferenoe 
between  the  reactions  takes  place.  Mannose  seems  to  retard  the 
velocity  of  fermentation  of  dextrose.  This  is  specially  evident  in  the 
case  where  the  yeast  has  comparatively  little  action  on  mannose. 

The  influence  of  concentration  of  the  sugar  and  the  influence  of 
temperature  have  also  been  measured.  The  results  are  included  in 
tables  X  and  XI. 

The  variation  in  the  ratio  E  for  a  given  culture  of  yeast  will,  in  all 
probability,  explain  the  disagreement  in  the  literature  with  regard  to 
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capability  of  certain  yeasts  of  fermeoting  mannose.  Thus  ^S".  exiguus 
and  S»  Pombe,  according  to  P.  Lindner,  do  not  ferment  maDnose, 
whilst,  according  to  E.  F.  Armstrong,  these  two  yeasts  ferment 
mannose  apparently  as  easily  as  dextrose.  It  is  evident  that  a 
quantitative  measurement  of  the  rate  of  fermentation  in  the  manner 
described  in  this  paper  would  be  of  much  value  in  determining 
whether  a  given  yeast  ferments  a  given  sugar  or  not. 

The  Fermentation  of  DUaccharides, 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  poly-  and  di-saccharides  are  not  directly . 
fermented  by  yeast,  but  are  first  hydrolysed  by  enzymes  to  fermentable 
sugars. 

The  rate  of  fermentation  of  a  disaccharide  therefore  depends  on  this 
rate  of  hydrolysis. 

In  the  case  of  sucrose,  this  hydrolysis  proceeds  so  quickly  that 
enough  dextrose  and  Isevulose  is  immediately  formed  for  the  fermenta- 
tion reaction  to  attain  its  maximum  velocity. 

In  the  fermentation  of  such  substances  as  glycogen  (autofermenta- 
tion),  dextrin,  and  others  which  ferment  slowly,  the  rate  of  hydrolysis 
.  is  the  controlling  factor  which  governs  the  rate  of  fermentation. 

In  the  former  case,  the  intermediate  product  (invert  sugar)  is  easily 
detected  in  the  solution ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  intermediate  sugar 
(dextrose)  is  fermented  away  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  cannot  be 
isolated  without  treating  the  yeast  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the 
enzyme  of  fermentation  and  leave  the  hydrolytic  one. 

The  fermentation  of  maltose  by  brewery  yeast  affords  an  interesting 
case  where  the  rate  of  hydrolysis  of  the  maltose  and  the  rate  of 
fermentation  of  the  ensuing  dextrose  are  very  similar.  At  low 
temperatures,  the  initial  rate  of  fermentation  of  maltose  is  appieciably 
lower  than  that  of  dextrose,  whilst  at  higher  temperatures  the  two 
velocities  are  almost  the  same. 

Table  YIII. 

Ratio,  5  per  cent,  solations. 
Temperature.  Dextrose  :  Maltose. 

15'  100     :      68 

30  100     :      90 

This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  measurements  of  the  temperature- 
coefficient  of  the  fermentation  of  maltose.  The  influence  of  temper- 
ature is  considerably  greater  than  that  on  the  fermentation  of  dextrose, 
especially  at  lower  temperatures  (see  table  XI).  It  is  evident  that 
when  maltose  ferments,  some  dextrose  probably  accumulates  in  the 
solution.     The  accumulation  is  too  small  to  admit  of  an  easy  direct 
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proof,  but  evidence  of  its  formation  can  be  obtained  in  the  following 
way.  If  to  a  solution  containing  maltose  and  yeast  another  yeast  is 
added  which  is  incapable  of  fermenting  maltose,  but  reacts  with 
dextrose,  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  shoald 
indicate  the  presence  of  dextrose.  JS.  exiguus  was  used  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  ferments  dextrose  easily,  but  not  maltose.  The 
fermentation  of  maltose  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  this  yeast 
shows  initially  very  little  difference  to  that  without  the  yeast,  but 
after  standing  three  hours  a  considerable  increase  in  the  rate  of 
evolution  of  gas  is  noticed.  The  initial  rate  of  fermentation  of  a 
solution  of  maltose  is  practically  the  same  as  that  after  three  hours, 
the  increase  is  therefore  due  to  the  presence  of  S.  exigutu. 


Table  IX. 

FermentcUion  of  Maltose  in  the  Freaence  of  S,  exiguus. 

Temperature,  30*".    Volame,  50  c.c. 
Solution.  Velocity. 

6c.c.  brewery  yeast,  5  per  cent  maltose 7*4    cm.  per  20  niiutf. 

25  cc. /ST.  exH/fms  (autofermentation) 1*8     ,,  ,, 

5  c.c.  brewery  yeast,  25  co.  S.  exiguus,  5  per  cent,  maltose  8*55    ,,  ,, 

Ditto,  after  3  hours   14-46    „  „ 

Gorpection  for  autofermentation  1*8      ,,  ,, 

12-66    „  „ 

Increase  from  7*4  to  12-66  =  71  per  cent  inciease. 
Another  experiment  gave        52        ,,  „ 

Initial  rate  of  fermentation  of  maltose  by  brewery  yeast    ...  7*0  cm.  per  6  mins. 

AfterShonrs  \ 7*2     „  „ 


Hie  Influence  of  ^  ConeenlrcUion  and    Temperature  on    the    Rate    of 
Fermentation  of  Various  Sugars. 

The  influence  of  the  concentration  of  the  sugar,  and  the  influence 
of  temperature  on  the  rates  of  reaction  of  the  various  sugars,  are 
conveniently  summarised  in  the  two  following  tables.  In  table  X 
the  different  velocities  at  different  concentrations  are  recalculated, 
making  the  velocity  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  100.  The  equivalent 
of  100  is  given  in  t^e  table  in  cm.  per  ten  minutes  on  the  manometer 
scale.  The  activity  of  the  yeast  as  measured  by  the  ratio  E  is  also 
included.  In  all  cases  except  at  dilute  solution,  the  velocity  is 
approximately-  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the  sugar. 
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Tablk  X. 
The  Influence  of  Concentration  of  Sugar. 

Velocity. 


Grams  of  sugar  per  100  C.C.  Dextrose.  Lsvulose.  Galactose.  Mazmose. 

0  per  cent,  (autofermentation)  —                 6  3  5 
i        „                   „  87               73  79  63 

1  ,,  ,,  92  93  88  88 
2i  „  „  98  106  92  105 
6          „                   „  100              100  100  100 

10          „                   „  94              100  102  95 
The  equiyalent  of  100  iu  cm.  per 

lOmins 5-4               7'0  2*9  77 

Ratio  12    —  100:93  100:86  100:79 

Table  XI  gives  the  temperature  quotients  for  the  different  sugars. 
The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
previous  paper,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  sucrose  and  maltose. 
In  these  cases,  initial  velocities  with  different  solutions  at  different 
temperatures  were  measured.  The  yeast  exhibited  no  abnormal  initial 
velocities,  and  there  was  no  need  to  correct  for  changes  in  activity  of 
the  yeast.  Brewery  yeast  was. used  in  all  cases  except  in  the 
fermentation  of  galactose.  A  growth  of  S,  Carlaberg  1  in  hydrolysed 
lactose  was  used  to  ferment  this  sugar. 

Table  XI. 
Temperature  Quotients  with  Different  Sugars. 

Vt^jyt'  Dextrose.      L»vulose.  Sucrose.       Maltose.  Galactose.     Mannose. 

^io/^8  2-5  —  2-6  —  —  1-94  — 

^i&/^io  l'»8  —  1-93  2-12  2-7  172  — 

^W^w  1-91  1-97  1-82  1-90  2*6  1*59  178 

^o/^ao  1'60  1-60  1-62  1*58  1*96  1*37  1*58 

^W^as  1*44  1-63  1-45  1*36  I'SO  1*34  1*35 

^85/^30  1"85  1-25  1-32  1-24  1-38  1*26  1*34 

^4o/^85  1*25  1-15  1-24  1-16  1-32  1*10  1-21 

The  second  series  of  figures  under  dextrose  are  obtained  with  the 
yeast  ^S".  Thernumtitonumy  a  yeast  which  exerts  its  maximum  ferment- 
ative power  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  45°  (Grove  Johnson,  J.  Inst. 
Brewing,  1905,  11,  466).  This  property  has  no  connexion  with 
the  influence  of  temperature  on  alcoholic  fermentation,  which  is 
approximately  independent  of  the  variety  of  jeast  used  to  bring  about 
the  reaction  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  137). 

Intermediate  Compounds  in  Uie  Fermmitaticn  of  Dextrose. 

The  following  substances  have  been  suggested  as  intermediate 
compounds  in  the  conversion  of  dextrose  into  alcohol  and  oarbon 
dioxide  by  yeast : 
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(1)  The  enolic  form  of  dextrose  (E.  F.  Armstrong,  loe.  eit.), 

(2)  Lactic  acid  (Buchner  and  Meisenheimer,  Ber.,  1905,  38,  620). 

(3)  Glycogen  (Kohl,  Annates  de  la  Braeserei,  1907,  306). 

These  velocity  measurements  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  accept- 
ance of  any  of  these  suppositions.  The  first  suggestion  has  been 
already  discussed  (p.  221). 

In  previous  publications  (Trans.,  1906, 89, 141 ;  Ber,,  1907, 40, 123), 
it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  lactic  acid  can  be 
considered  such  a  substance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  lactic  acid  is 
fermentable;  in  no  circumstances  is  it  possible  to  ferment  lactic 
add  as  fast  as  dextrose,  and  the  inhibiting  action  of  the  acid  is  not 
sufficient  to  explain  its  very  slow  rate  of  fermentation.  Evidence  in 
favour  of  this  last  statement  is  obtained  as  follows :  50  c.c.  of  yeast 
and  water  are  treated  in  the  apparatus  successively  with  lactic  acid 
and  then  dextrose,  and  measurements  are  made  after  each  addition. 
The  second  measurement  is  much  greater  than  the  first,  showing  that 
yeast  which  is  almost  incapable  of  fermenting  lactic  acid  still  possesses 
the  property  of  rapidly  fermenting  dextrose. 

Tablb  XII. 

Solution-temperature  SO"".  Velocity. 

50  CO.  yeast  +  water +i  ^ram  lactic  acid 0*80  cm.  per  2  mind. 

Same  solution +  i  gram  dextroee   4*00    „  „ 

The  first  velocity  is  probably  entirely  due  to  autofermentation,  but 
if  it  were  caused  wholly  by  the  fermentation  of  lactic  acid  the 
experiment  would  still  be  conclusive  in  showing  that  the  inhibiting 
effect  of  the  acid  is  not  enough  to  account  for  its  slow  rate  of 
fermentation^  This  experiment  was  carried  out  at  the  suggestion  of 
Prof.  Buchner  to  afford  better  evidence  than  that  given  in  a  former 
paper.     (See  table  I,  Ber.,  1907,  40,  124.) 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  an  unknown  isomeride  of  lactic  acid 
is  such  an  intermediate  compound,  and  that  traces  of  lactic  acid 
are  formed  from  this  isomeride  (Luther,  ZeUsch.  Blekirochetn.y  1907, 
13,  516). 

The  assumption  {hat  lactic  acid  is  a  by-product  from  an  inter- 
mediate compound  which  is  arbitrarily  called  an  isomeride  of  this  acid 
has  little  experimental  basis.  We  have  nothing  to  decide  us  from 
what  compound  the  traces  of  lactic  acid  are  formed.  The  main 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  supposition  is  probably  the  ease  with  which 
the  chemical  equations,  dextrose  — ^  lactic  acid  — ^  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide,  can  be  constructed. 

Glycogen  has  also  been  suggested  as  the  first  transformation 
product  of  dextrose  before  fermentation.     On  the  assumption  that  the' 
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autofermeDtation  of  yeast  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  glycogen  in  tke 
yeast  cell,  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  into  agreement  the  above 
supposition  and  the  few  experiments  which  have  been  carried  out 
here. 

The  rate  of  autofermentation  is  only  some  few  per  cent,  of  that  of 
dextrose.  When  a  very  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  added  to  excess  of 
yeast  at  30^,  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  fermented  away  in  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  original  rate  of  autofermentation  is  again 
observed. 

Table  XIII. 

Time.  Manometer  reading.  Velocity  iu  cm.  per  10  mins. 

0  min.  1  '2  — 

lOmins.  2*2  I'O  (autofermentation) 


0*1  gram  dextrose  added. 
15     ,. 


7-8  11-2 

20     „  18-9  122 

80     „  16-7  2-8 

40',,  17 '75  1*05  (autofermentation) 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  think  that  the  whole  of  the  sugar  has 
passed  through  the  glycogen  stage,  or  that  the  slow  fermentation  of 
glycogen  is  an  essential  part  of  the  rapid  fermentation  of  dextrose. 

Many  of  the  other  velocity  measurements  could  be  urge  I  against 
this  supposition. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  again  pointed  out  thkt  no  compound  has 
yet  been  isolated  which  is  likely  to  prove  an  intermediate  step  in  the 
fermentation  reaction.  It  is  probable  that  such  a  compound  would  be 
very  unstable,  easily  fermented,  and  hard  to  isolate. 

The  method  of  adding  a  reagent  to  react  with  the  unstable  inter- 
mediate compound  is  often  useful  in  detecting  such  substances.  Lob 
{Zeitseh,  EUktrochrnn.,  1907,  13,  511)  has  applied  this  method  to  detect 
aldehydic  compounds  during  fermentation,  using  phloroglucinol, 
ammonia,  and  aniline  for  the  purpose.     The  results  were  negative. 

Tha  Influence  of  Substances  whicli  are  said  to  acoelereUe  Fermentation, 

In  the  literature  of  the  fermentation  of  dextrose,  one  finds  numerous 
investigations  on  the  action  of  '*  poisons,"  that  is,  substances  which 
when  present  in  a  fermenting  solution  in  dilute  concentration  retard 
the  reaction.  It  is  also  stated  that  many  of  these  poisons  in 
very  dilute  solution  have  the  opposite  effect  of  accelerating  alcoholic 
fermentation. 

Examples  of  such  substances  are  mercuric  chloride,  iodine,  potassium 
iodide,  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potassium 
permanganate  (for  complete  list,  see  lippmaun,  loc  oii.,  p.  395).    At 
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very  dilute  concentration,  they  accelerate  alcoholic  fermentation,  and 
in  more  concentrated  eolation  they  inhibit  the  reaction.  On 
applying  the  method  used  in  this  investigation,  it  was  found  that, 
although  the  retardation  effect  could  easily  be  verified,  no  appre- 
ciable accelerating  effect  on  fermentation  could  be  shown  by  any 
of  these  reagent.  In  all  probability,  the  effect  which  has  previously 
been  attributed  to  the  acceleration  of  alcoholic  fermentation  is  due  to 
the  acceleration  of  some  other  reaction  (as  the  growth  of  yeast)  which 
the  method  of  investigation  has  not  eliminated.  In  a  few  cases,  a 
slight  increase  was  observed,  but  this  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  import- 
ance in  these  measurements. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  four  poisons.  The  concen- 
trations which  are  said  to  accelerate  the  reaction  are  given  in  brackets. 
The  table  also  includes  a  comparison  of  the  rate  of  fermentation  of 
dextrose  with  that  of  unhopped  brewery  wort  of  sp.  gr.  1*030.  The 
latter  contains,  besides  sugars,  very  favourable  food  material  for  the 
growth  of  the  yeast.    The  initial  velocities  are  almost  identical. 


Table  XIV. 

Temperature,  80*. 

Poison.  Concentration.      Velocity. 

Potaariom  iodide  0/100,000) 1/00  100 

1/800,000  98 

1/160,000  103 

1/30,000  100 

Iodine  (1/600,000) 1/00  100 

l/500i000  99 

1/100,000  97 

1/60.000  76 

SalicyUc  acid  (1/4000—1/6000) 1/00  100 

1/60,000  94 

1/10,000  98 

1/6000  60 
1/2000  4 

Copper  sulphate,  CuS04,6H,0  (1/600,000)    1/00  100 

1/600,000  96 

After  standing  4  hours 90 

1/60,000  50  (rapidly  decreasing) 

Rate  of  fermentation  of  7  per  cent,  dextrose 100 

»  „  wort  sp.  gr.  1-030 106 


M.  Delbriick  in  a  recent  paper  {J,  Inst  Brewing,  1906,  12,  654) 
states  that  ground  oats  accelerate  alcoholic  fermentation.  From 
400  C.C.  of  a  10  per  cent,  sucrose  solution  with  10  grams  of  pressed 
yeast  and  5  grams  of  crushed  oats,  he  obtains  double  the  volume  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  four  hours  as  from  the  sugar  solution^and«.yeast 
alone.   ^  ^ 

The  following  table  shows  that  ^the  result^  is^  not  [confirmed  by^this 
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method  of  investigation.  It  can  only  be  suggested  that  some  error 
lies  in  the  estimation  of  the  rates  of  fermentation  where  supersatttra- 
tion  takes  place.* 

Table  XV. 

Tlie  Injlvsnce  of  Ground  Oats  on  FermentaUon. 

Temperature,  30"*.  Velocity  in 

t  Solution.  cm.  per  6  mins. 

50  CO.  10  per  cent,  sucrose 6*0 

,,  ,,  ,,        +0*5  gram  oats 4*85 

)»  I)  >»        +1       »       n     4*65 

j»  n  **  +4        ,,         n       3*0 

»       8-45 

,,  „  ,,        +0  68  gram  oats  (on  mixing) 7'8 

i>  »i  >>        i»        „  (1 J  hours  later) 6*1 

The  first  experiment,  where  increasing  quantities  of  oats  are  added 
to  50  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  sucrose  and  yeast,  shows  only  a  retarding 
effect  of  this  substance.  The  second  experiment,  which  is  made  to 
agree  as  nearly  as  possible  with  Delbriick's,  shows  that  on  standing 
the  velocity  does  not  increase. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  a  large  acceleration  in  the  velocity 
of  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  when  neutral  soluble  phosphates  are 
added  to  a  dextrose  solution  which  is  undergoing  fermentation  by 
"  yeast  juice "  or  by  permanent  yeast  cells  (A.  Harden  and  W.  J. 
Young,  Proc.  Roy.  Soe,,  1906,  77,  B,  405).  There  is  no  doubt  of  this 
acceleration,  but  phosphates  have  no  accelerating  influence  on  the  rate 
of  fermentation  by  living  yeast  (see  table  XVII). 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  we  have  not  *yet  succeeded  in 
finding  a  substance  which  will  appreciably  accelerate  fermentation  by 
fresh  living  yeast. 

Fermentation  by  PreparcUione  from  Teaet, 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  laws  which  underlie  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion by  living  yeast  are  comparatively  simple,  a  few  measurements 
were  made  with  the  preparation  from  yeast  known  as  **  Dauerhefe,'' 
which,  according  to  H.  0.  Herzog  {Zeitach.  phyeiol,  Chem.,  1902,  37, 
149),  gives  results  differing  from  those  described  here  in  many 
respects. 

It  was  found  that  these  differences  are  mainly  due  to  disturbing 
secondary  reactions  which  take  place  when  this  preparation  from  yeast 
acts  on  a  sugar  solution.  The  laws  which  govern  the  fermentation  re- 
action by  living  yeast  and  by  the  **  Dauerhefe  "  are  Qsseutially  the  same, 

*  Whatever  method  is  used  to  estimate  the  activity  of  yeast,  it  should  only  be  ac- 
cepted as  trustworthy  when  it  can  show  that  exact  proportionality  exists  between  the 
rate  of  fermentation  and  quantity  of  yeast  added  (compare  Trans.,  1906,  89,  181). 
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but,  owing  to  these  secondary  reactions,  they  are  in  the  latter  case 
much  more  difficult  to  recognise. 

The  preparation  which  is  used  in  all  these  experiments  was  made 
by  Anton  Schroder,  Munich,  who  sells  the  product  under  the  name  of 
"  zymin." 

On  testing  the  specimen,  it  was  found  that  the  enzyme  is  at  first 
quite  inactive;  after  an  induction  period  of  between  one  and  two 
hours,  the  reaction  starts  vigorously,  it  soon  attains  a  maximum 
velocity,  slows  down  considerably,  and  then  proceeds  steadily,  gradually 
diminishing  in  velocity. 

The  following  tables  show  that  dextrose  and  Isevulose  ferment  at 
the  same  rate  {C  and  />),  the  concentration  of  the  sugar  has  little 
influence  on  the  velocity  (0  and  E),  that  the  autofermentation  is 
appreciable  {A  and  (7),  and  allowing  the  "  zymin ''  to  stand  with 
water  before  adding  the  sugar  greatly  reduces  the  period  of 
induction. 

The  addition  of  neutral  potassium  phosphate  has  an  accelerating 
effect  both  on  the  autofermentation  {A  and  B)  and  also  on  the 
fermentation  of  dextrose  and  invert  sugar  (table  XYII). 

An  accelerating  effect  is  also  produced  when  a  boiled  solution  of 
'' zymin  "  is  added  to  some  fresh  '<  zymin''  {G  and  H).  According  to 
Herzog's  measurements,  when  double  the  amount  of  '*  zymin "  is 
present  in  a  solution  the  reaction  proceeds  four  times  as  fast,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  large  increase  in  velocity  is  only  partly  due  to 
doubling  the  amount  of  enzyme,  for  at  the  same  time  a  further 
quantity  of  accelerating  agent  is  added. 

Another  dry  preparation  of  yeast,  '^  hefenol,"  gave  quite  analogous 
results,  showing  an  induction  period  and  increased  activity  in  the 
presence  of  phosphates.  Living  yeast  is  not  rendered  more  active  by 
phosphates,  but  preparations,  such  as  '*  zymin,"  ''  hefenol,"  yeast  juice, 
react  more  vigorously  under  the  influence  of  these  salts.  It  is  of 
interest  to  find  what  treatment  the  yeast  must  imdergo  to  show  this 
property.  Products  obtained  by  partly  killing  the  yeast  by  heat  or 
by  alcohol  were  not  sensitive  in  this  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
drpng  the  yeast  at  a  low  temperature,  a  preparation  was  produced 
which  was  much  more  active  in  the  presence  of  phosphates  (table 
XYIII).  The  extraction  of  water  is  possibly  the  main  factor  in 
rendering  the  enzyme  sensitive  to  phosphates. 
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Table  XVL 
Ferm4nt(Uion  hy  Zymin  (Acetandatierh^e), 

^=Time  in  minntes. 

Solation  ^  =  60  c.c  water +  5  grams  zymin. 


hours  at  SO^  with  water. 


+      ,,  „       +5  C.C.  phosphate  solution. 

6  per  cent,  dextrose  +  5  grains  zymin. 

,,  l»vulose+       „  ,, 

10    ,,  dextrose  +       „  ,, 

6    „    '  If       +      n  ,,      which  has  remained  three 


•femp.  80'. 


0  minute 

10  minutes 

20  „ 

80  „ 

40  „ 

46  „ 

60  „ 

66  „ 

60  „ 

66  „ 

70  „ 

76  „ 

80  „ 

86  ,. 

90  „ 

95  „ 

100  „ 

160  „ 

200  „ 

300 

400  „ 
600 


J. 


0-2 
8-1  (m) 

1-9 

1-8 


1-66 


1-4 


Rate  of  fermentation  in  cm.  per  10  mins. 
2). 


B. 


0-3 
4-4  (m) 

3  1 

3  0 


0-46 


a 

0  04 

0  06 
0-07 

2-2 

6-6 

8*6  (m) 

8-4 

6-8 

6-6 

4 '5 

3-9 

3-16 

2-6 


0-06 


0-06 


1-76 

7-0 

8-6  (m) 

7-0 

6-2 

4*9 

4-7 

4-3 

4-0 

8*9 

3-2 


E. 


0-06 


R 

2-6 

6-1  (m) 
6-9 


3-8 


8-9 

6-8  («) 
6-4 
6-1 
8-9 

8-6 
81 


(m)= maximum  velocity. 


Solution  (?=60  CO.  6  per  cent  dextrose +  26  grams  "zymin.' 

»»       ^=         tt  I)  -  ♦»  n  > 

water  to  a  temperature  of  96*. 


100  minutes 

150 

184 

200 

210 

226 

240 

300 

500 


O. 

0  0 
0-5 
1-3 

2-1  (m) 
1-8 

1  46 
1-2 
1-0 
0-9 


t. 

66  minutes 

70 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

200 

400 

600 

previously  heated  in 

0 

2-2 
2-6 

3-0  (w) 
2-7 
2-7 
•  2-5 
2  0 
2-0 
1-8 
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Table  XVII. 

The  Influence  of  Potassium  PhospIuUe  on  the  Bate  of  FertnentcUion  qf 
Invert  Suga/r  by  Zymin  and  by  Yeast, 

Rate  of  fermentation  of  5  per  cent,  invert  sagar. 

5  grams  zymin  +  6  c.c. 
5  grams  zymin.  phosphate  solution. 

Maximnm 5*3  cm.  per  10  mins.       8*8    cm.  per  10  mins. 

20  roinntes  later  30        „        „  77        „        „ 

^      M  , 80        „         ,.  4-4        „         „ 

Brewery  yeast  +  SO  c.c.  6  per  cent,  invert  sngar   9*26  cm.  per  6  mins. 

„  +  M  +0*1  C.C.  phosphate  solution  9*00    „  ,, 

M  +  •*  +1C.C.  „  „  9-16    „  „ 

+  „         +8C.C.  „  „  9-20    „ 

»i  +  »         +5  CO.  „  „  77      „  „ 


Table  XVIII. 

FermentaUon  by  Dried  Teast, 

Solution  it  s 50  CO.  water +5  grams  dried  yeast 

„     J5=     „        ,,      +        „  ,,  +5  CO.  phosphate  solution 

„      C=     „        5  per  cent,  dextrose +  2*5  grams  dried  yeast 

M         /'~         »»  »»  l»  l>  tt 

solution. 


L 
5  minutes 
10 
15 
20 
25 
80 
85 
40 
424 
45 
50 
55 
60 


+  5  cc  phosphate 
Rate  of  fermentation  in  cm.  per  5  mins. 


■\. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 



8-85 

07 



4-0 

7-4  (m) 

07 

0-1 

6-0  (m) 

7-2 

1-25 

— 

5-4 

5-5 

1-65 



4-0 

8-25 

2*55 



8-15 

— 

8-5 



— 

2-15 

4*05  (m) 

0-6 

— 

— 

4-0 

8-4 

— 

— 



14-8 

2-05 

1*85 

— 

14-0 

— 

— 

8-4 

—^ 

1-8 

— 

8-05 

9-2 

— 

— 

— 

7-8 

The  phosphate  gelation  in  all  these  ezperimenis  was  made  by 
dissolving  10  grams  of  Eahlbaum's  dibasic  potassium  phosphate  in 
100  c.c.  of  N/5  sulphuric  acid.     It  was  neutral  to  litmus. 


27i6  Mechanism  of  FermentaHon, 

The  results  described  in  this  communication  show  that  many  of  the 
[voblems  in  connexion  with  fermentation  are  more  easily  investigated 
by  the  use  of  living  yeast  than  by  j>reparations  from  yeast,  for 
fermentation  is  much  less  influenced  by  secondary  reactions  in  the 
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former  case  than  when  "  Dauerhefe  "  or  yeast  juice  is  used  bo  carry 
oat  the  reaction. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  into  agreement  the  various 
results  obtained  by  the  measurements  of  the  velocity  of  reaction. 
Those  which  are  most  important  in  determining  the  mechanism  of 
fermentation  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

1.  The  rate  of  fermentation  of  dextrose,  Isevalose,  galactose,  and 
mannose  is  approximately  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the 
sugar  between  the  concentrations  1  gram  to  10  grams  per  100  c.c. 

2.  The  fermentation  of  dextrose  and  Isavulose  under  all  conditions 
proceeds  with  approximately  equal  velocities. 

3.  The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  velocity  of  fermentation  is 
approximately  independent  of  the  yeast  used  to  bring  about  the 
reaction,  and  is  almost  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  fermentation  of 
dextrose,  IsBvulose,  and  mannose,  but  the  influence  is  .somewhat  less  in 
the  case  of  the  reaction  with  galactose. 

4.  Many  yeasts  (very  probably  all  yeasts)  are  unable  to  ferment 
galactose  unless  the  yeast  has  been  grown  in  the  presence  of  this  sugar. 
The  ratio  of  the  rate  of  fermentation  of  dextrose  to  that  of  galactose 
varies  between  very  large  limits.  A  variation  of  100  : 0  to  100  :  166 
has  been  observed  with  one  race  of  yeast. 

6.  The  ratio  of  the  rate  of  fermentation  of  dextrose  to  mannose 
varies  greatly,  depending  mainly  on  the  treatment  the  yeast  has 
undergona 

6.  When  two  sugars  are  fermented  simultaneously  in  the  same 
solution,  interference  takes  place  between  the  reactions. 

7.  The  velocity  of  fermentation  by  living  yeast  can  easily  be 
lessened  by  addition  of  certain  inhibiting  agents,  but  cannot  be 
appreciably  raised. 

In  whatever  way  the  reaction  is  considered,  we  must  first  assume 
that  the  sugar  diffuses  into  the  ye&st  cell.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
reaction  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  it  exercises  no  control  on  the 
velocity  of  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  independence  of  the 
velocity  with  varying  concentrations  of  sugar,  the  high  temperature 
coefficient,  and  the  fact  that  the  fermentation  starts  immediately 
without  any  measurable  induction  period  are  practically  conclusive  on 
this  point. 

Velocity  measurements  give  us  information  with  regard  to  what  is 
termed  the  controlling  reaction.  Fermentation  is  considered  a  series 
of  successive  reactions,  and  the  controlling  reaction  is  the  one  which 
proceeds  slowest  and  has  the  largest  influence  on  the  velocity  of 
formation  of  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

We  may  assume  that  this  reaction  is  an  enzyme  reaction,  and  that 
the  different  sugars  are  fermented  by  the  same  or  by  different  enzymes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  may  be  made  that  the  controlling 
reaction  is  not  an  ordinary  enzyme  reaction,  but  some  protoplasmic 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  cell. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  last  assumption  is  that  fermentation 
by  yeast  juice  is  comparatively  feeble^  and  sensitive  to  different 
reagents  which  take  no  direct  part  in  the  reaction.  Fermentation  by 
yeast  cells  is,  however,  much  more  constant.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  on  this  assumption  to  account  for  the  differences  in  the 
rate  of  fermentation  of  dextrose,  galactose,  and  mannose,  and  to 
explain  the  rate  of  fermentation  of  mixed  sugars.  The  results  all 
point  to  an  enzyme  reaction  involving  in  some  way  the  sugar. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  assuming  that  dextrose, 
galactose,  and  mannose  are  fermented  by  three  different  enzymes, 
which  may  conveniently  be  called  glucozymase,  galactozymase,  and 
mannozymase.  Glucozymase  ferments  dextrose  and  Isevulose,  galacto- 
zymase ferments  galactose,  and  mannozymase  ferments  mannose.  The 
different  ratios  of  activity  of  yeast  to  dextrose,  galactose,  and  mannose 
would  admit  of  easy  explanation  by  assuming  that  the  enzymes  were  pro- 
duced by  some  yeasts  and  not  by  others,  and  were  sensitive  in  different 
degrees  to  heat  and  other  influences.  The  main  objections  to  this 
assumption  are,  firstly,  all  known  yeasts  which  ferment  any  sugar 
ferment  dextrose.  Why  should  glucozymase  be  the  first  fermentation 
enzyme  produced  by  the  yeast  t  Again,  the  interference  of  two 
fermentation  reactions  when  carried  out  simultaneously  in  the  same 
solution  has  to  be  explained.  We  can  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
assuming  that  mannose  inhibits  the  fermentation  of  dextrose  by 
glucozymase,  and  also  that  dextrose  inhibits  the  fermentation  of 
galactose  by  galactozymase.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
mental evidence  in  favour  of  these  suppositions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  endeavour  to  work  out  the  mechanism  of 
fermentation  on  the  assumption  that  one  enzyme  carries  out  the 
reaction  with  the  four  sugars,  we  get  an  explanation  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  reactions  by  the  competition  for  the  enzyme  when  more 
than  one  fermentable  sugar  is  present.  To  explain  the  varying  ratios 
of  the  rates  of  fermentation  of  different  sugars,  we  have  to  assume 
that  the  enzyme  acquires  different  properties  under  different 
conditions. 

This  is  not  altogether  impossible.  An  analogy  might  be  found  in 
inorganic  catalytic  reactions  if  the  investigation  were  carried  out. 
Thus  colloidal  platinum  has  a  catalytic  influence  on  the  decomposition 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  (Bredig  and  Bernech,  Zeitsch,  phynkal,  Chem,, 
1899,  31,  258 ;  Bredig  and  Ikeda,  ibid.,  1901,  37,  1),  and  also  on  the 
formation  of  water  from  hydrogen  and  oxygen  dissolved  in  water 
(Ernst,  ZeiUeh.  phffiihal.  Chem.,  1901,  37,  448).     It  is  quite  possible 
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that  the  ratio  of  the  activities  of  the  platinum  to  the  two  reactions 
does  not  remain  constant  for  different  preparations  and  different 
treatments  of  the  colloid.  It  is  even  possible  that  one  might  prepare 
a  specimen  of  colloidal  platinum  which  would  catalytically  influence 
one  reaction  without  affecting  the  other.  This  would  afford  an  exact 
analogy  to  the  fermentation  of  dextrose  and  galactose  by  the  enzyme 
in  yeast. 

In  describing  the  measurements  of  fermentation  of  dextrose, 
IsBvulose,  and  invert  sugar,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  results  could 
be  to  a  certain  extent  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  sugar 
combines  with  the  whole  of  the  enzyme  present,  forming  the  same 
intermediate  compound  from  either  dextrose  or  Isvulose.  If  we  try 
to  bring  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  galactose  and  mannose  into 
agreement,  we  have  to  assume  a  similar  combination  in  these  cases  to 
account  for  the  constant  velocity  with  varying  concentrations  of  sugar. 
The  differences  in  the  rates  of  fermentation  of  the  different  sugars 
can  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  different  intermediate  com- 
pounds are  formed.  It  ia  not  difiicult  to  construct  such  compounds 
which  will  satisfy  these  conditions.  We  can  assume  that  the  compound 
is  formed  by  simple  addition  of  the  enzyme  and  sugar,  or  by  eliminiitioii 
of  water  according  to  the  equations  : 

C«Hi20,  +  E  =  C,Hi20eE 
or  C«H„0«  +  E  =  C.H.oOgE  +  Kfi. 
The  latter  case  is  rather  simpler,  and  the  formulas  of  the  compounds 
may  be  constructed  as  follows : 


??■• 


•OH  (jJHO 
HO-(j!-H 

H0-9-H  HO-C'H 

H-ijS-OH  H-C-OH 

H-C-OH  H-C'OH 

CHj'OH  CHj'OH 

LtBTUlose.  Ifannow. 


°9~ 


H-cp-OH 
H-C-OH 
6H2-OH 

In  considering  the  possible  formulsB  in  the  case  of  galactose,  that  one 
has  been  chosen  which  agrees  with  the  statement  that  d-tagatose  and 
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<i-talo6e  are  not  fermentable,  although  it  ie  not  known  whether  these 
sugars  are  fermented  by  yeast  acclimatised  to  galactose. 

The  asymmetric  character  of  the  enzyme  prevents  the  formation  of 
many  of  the  possible  compounds  isomeric  with  the  above. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  these  bodies  are  the  only  possible  inter- 
mediate compoundsi  but  rather  that  the  mechanism  of  fermenta- 
tion can  be  worked  out  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  enzyme 
ferments  all  four  sugars,  and  that  the  different  rates  are  determined 
by  different  intermediate  compounds. 

The  supposition  that  more  than  one  enzyme  takes  part  in  the 
fermentation  of  each  sugar  does  not  lead  to  any  simpler  explanation 
of  the  results. 

The  conclusions  of  this  discussion  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

The  numerous  results  obtained  by  measurements  of  the  velocity  of  the 
fermentation  of  dextrose,  leevulose,  mannose,  and  galactose  are  most 
easily  brought  into  agreement  on  the  supposition  that  the  enzyme 
combines  completely  with  the  sugar,  and  that  the  velocity  of  formation 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  determined  by  the  rate  of  decomposition  of 
this  compound.  Dextrose  and  leevulose  are  fermented  by  the  same 
enzyme,  but  the  results  are  not  considered  conclusive  in  determining 
whether  one  enzyme  brings  about  the  fermentation  of  all  four 
sugars. 

The  results  also  have  some  bearing  on  enzyme  reactions  in  general. 
The  main  evidence  generally  recognised  to  distinguish  two  enzymes 
is  a  variation  in  the  occurrence  and  relative  activity  of  the  two 
enzymes  in  que^tioQ.  Thus  maltase  is  considered  to  be  different  from 
iuvertase  in  that  yeasts  are  known  which  contain  each  enzyme  singly, 
and  that  they  are  in  different  degrees  sensitive  to  outside  influences, 
such  as  heat.  We  can  express  the  iresults  in  the  manner  used  in 
this  communication,  that  a  variation  in  activity  from  100 : 0  to 
0 :  100  has  been  observed  with  different  yeasts.  If  it  is  considered 
that  a  variation  from  100:0  to  100:150  in  activity  of  yeasts  is 
uot  conclusive  proof  that  dextrose  and  galactose  are  fermented  by 
different  enzymes,  then  the  evidence  to  show  that  sucrose  and 
maltose  are  hydrolysed  by  different  enzymes  ought  to  be  re- 
considered. 

These  two  views  can  be  expressed  generally.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  present  in  yeast  cells  a  large 
number  of  enzymes  each  capable  of  exerting  its  own  specific  ac- 
tion; on  the  other,  it  is  possible  that  only  a  few  enzymes  are 
present,  and  that  the  same,  enzyme  can  promote  different  chemical 
actions  (compare  H.  E.  Armstrong  and  K  F.  Armstrong,  Proc,  Eoy.  Soc., 
1907,  79,  B,  360;  Marino  and  Lericano,  Oazxetta,  1907,  37,  i,  45). 
The  first  view    is  the   more   plausible   one,   and   the   one   usually 
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accepted,  but,  as  there  are  differences  between  glucozymase,  galacto- 
zymase,  and  mannozymase  which  are  in  some  ways  as  great  as 
the  differences  between  the  sucroclastic  enzymes,  this  view  also 
involves  the  assumption  that  these  three  fermentation  enzymes  are 
different. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.   A.   L. 
Stern,  for  valuable  criticism  of  the  work  described  in  this  paper. 

Burton-on-Teent. 


XXII. — Studies  in  the  Camphane  Senes.  Part  XXV. 
Action  of  Diazomethane  on  the  Two  Modifications 
of  iBoNitrosocamphor. 

By  Mabtin  Onslow  Fobstsb  and  Henry  Holmbs. 

Apabt  from  the  general  question  of  ozime  structure  and  the 
advantages  or  drawbacks  of  the  Hantzsch- Werner  hypothesis,  the 
constitution  of  t^onitrosocamphor  presents  features  peculiar  to  itself. 
Although  both  modifications  of  this  compound,  melting  at  152° 
(stable)  and  114°  (unstable)  respectively,  are  produced  by  the  original 
method  of  Claisen  and  Manasse  {Annalen,  1893,  274,  71),  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  possible  to  separate  them  by  fractional  crystallisation, 
and  it  was  only  by  hydrolysing  the  isolated  products  of  treating  the 
mixture  with  ^n-nitrobenzoyl  chloride  that  the  unstable  variety  was 
revealed  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  534).  Since  that  time  many  experiments 
have  been  made  with  the  object  of  explaining,  from  a  chemical  stand- 
point, the  obscure  relationship  between  the  two  compounds  (Forster, 
Trans.,  1904,  85,  892;  1905,  87,  232),  but  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 
the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  achieve  much  more  than  bring  the 
difficulties  into  stronger  relief ;  moreover,  these  deductions  have  been 
disputed,  although  not,  in  our  opinion,  disproved,  by  the  ingenious 
arguments  of  Baly,  Marsden,  and  Stewart  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  966), 
based  on  an  examination  of  absorption  spectra.  Briefly  stated,  the 
conclusions  of  these  authors  amount  to  rejection  of  the  stereochemical 
hypothesis,  the  isomerism  of  the  two  modifications  of  i^onitroso- 
camphor  being  regarded  as  structural : 

Stable  (m.  p.  162°).  UnsUble  (m.  p.  114°). 

Whilst  there  is  doubtless  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  representa- 
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tion  of  the  stable  variety,  the  case  for  the  second  formula  appears  to 
us  very  slender.  It  is  based  on  the  conclusion  that  the  spectrometric 
data  justify  the  recognition  of  au  equilibrium  mixture, 

in  the  alkaline  solution  of  unstable  wonitrosocamphor,  giving  rise  to 
isorropesis  expressed  by 

but  it  does  not  appear  why,  in  selecting  from  these  two  an  expression 
for  the  parent  compound,  the  latter,  instead  of  the  former,  should 
have  been  chosen.  Moreover,  the  conclusion  is  based  on  a  line  of 
argument  which,  we  venture  to  think,  has  at  least  one  serious 
weakness.  The  absorption  spectrum  of  the  unstable  isomeride  was 
never  studied  individually,  it  was  merely  deduced  from  the  difference 
between  the  curves  furnished  by  the  ''  Claisen  mixture  "  and  by  the 
stable  modification,  this  difference  being  ascribed  to  the  unstable 
form.'  Such  a  course  might  be  justified  if  it  were  perfectly  certain 
that  the  '^  Claisen  mixture  *'  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  mixture 
of  the  two  modifications,  but  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  lies 
in  the  peculiarity  that,  although  an  artificial  mixture  of  the  two 
substances  yields  the  unstable  variety  by  fractional  crystallisation, 
separation  cannot  be  effected  when  the  **  Claisen  mixture "  itself  is 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  complicate  the  matter  still  further  by 
re-opening  the  discussion,  but  a  new  fact  has  arisen  from  an  attempt 
to  gain  fresh  evidence  by  studying  the  behaviour  of  the  two  isomerides 
towards  diazomethane.  We  find  that  this  agent  rapidly  transforms 
the  unstable  variety  into  the  stable  form,  whilst  the  latter  is  con- 
verted into  the  iV-methyl  ether,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
observation  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  very  cautiously  in  drawing 
conclusions  regarding  the  structure  of  a  compound  from  its  behaviour 
towards  diazomethane.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  records  of  the 
interaction  of  diazomethane  and  oximes,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
make,  from  our  own  experiments,  some  inference  regarding  the 
constitution  of  ifonitrosocamphor  j  ^  preliminary  examination  of  the 
benzaldoximes  has  shown  us  that  the  on/valdoxime  (m.  p.  35°)  yields 
the  0-methyl  ether,  whilst  the  ayn-eAdoxime  (m.  p.  128°)  remains  un- 
altered. The  benziloximes  have  furnished  oily  products  from  which 
no  definite  condusion  can  be  drawn. 

Nevertheless,  experiments  have  been  described  by  other  workers 
which  bear  indirectly  upon  the  problem,  in  view  of  the  conclusion  by 
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Baly,  Stewart,  and  Marsden  regarding  the  possible  presence  of  a 
nitroso-group.  It  has  been  shown  by  von  Pechmann  {Ber.,  1897, 
30,  2461)  that  nitrosobenzene  yields  with  diazomethane  the 
glyoxime  i^T-phenyl  ether, 

C.H.-N-<JH-CH— N-aH. 

0  0 

subsequent  experiments  (von  Pechmann  and  Nold,  Ber,,  1898,  31, 
557)  indicating  that  the  formation  of  a  glyoxime  i^T-phenyl  ether  is  the 
normal  result  of  action  between  an  aromatic  nitroso-compound  and 
diazomethane.  At  first  sight,  this  might  be  regarded  as  disposing 
finally  of  the  possible  presence  of  a  nitroso-group  in  i«onitrosocamphor, 
because,  apart  from  the  formation  of  an  ethane  derivative  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  simple  methane  compound,  doubtless  due  to  the 
oxidising  action  of  nitrosobenzene,  the  condition  of  the  phenyl  group 
with  respect  to  oxygen  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  camphoryl 
radicle  in  the  iT-methyl  ether  of  isonitrosocamphor  as  represented  by 
the  formula : 


04-"-: 


CO 

But  analogy  may  be  pressed  too  far,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  stable  isonitrosocampHor  towards  diazomethaoe 
may  be  construed  as  readily  in  favour  of  a  nitroso-group,  according 
to  the  view  which  is  taken  concerning  the  structure  of  the  i\r-methyi 
ether.  This  compound,  obtained  in  association  with  the  0-etherbythe 
action  of  methyl  iodide  on  isonitrosocamphor  in  presence  of  sodium 
methoxide  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  896),  is  pale  yellow,  has  high  specific 
rotatory  power,  and  is  resolved  by  acids  into  camphorquinone  and 
alkylhydroxylamine  with  extraordinary  facility,  points  in  which  it  is 
closely  resembled  by  the  ethyl  compound  described  in  this  communica- 
tion ;  accordingly,  we  are  disposed  to  prefer  the  representation 

to  the  one  already  given,  and  Mr.  Baly  informs  us  that  his  examina- 
tion of  the  absorption  spectrum  has  led  him,  independently,  to  the 
same  conclusion.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  various 
changes  which  diazomethfine  has  been  shown  to  effect  can  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  the  complex  -NIN-CH,-  is  assimilated  by  some 
unsatisfied  affinity  of  the  co-operating  molecule,  the  product  then  losing 
nitrogen  in*  some  cases,  and  retaining  it  in  others.     If  now  a  nitroso- 
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group  were  present  in  the  camphor  derivative,  the  production  of  the 
Jf-methjl  ether  would  be  met  by  the  following  explanation  : 
/C-NO  /N  /C  =  n:o 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  admit  that  tvonitrosocamphor  is  a  true  nitroso- 
compound.  The  absence  of  a  green  or  blue  coloration  on  dissolution 
and  fusion,  together  with  the  failure  of  the  Liebermann  test,  must  not 
be  set  aside  without  the  strongest  evidence.  Moreover,  the  action  of 
diazomethane  can  be  explained  by  adopting  the  formula  which  is 
certainly  indicated  from  the  behaviour  of  the  colourless  methyl  and 
benzoyl  derivatives : 

We  have  not  recognised  the  colourless  methyl  ether  as  accompanying 
the  iT-ether  when  diazomethane  acts  on  the  stable  modification  of  iso- 
nitrosocamphor,  but  its  absence  does  not  bear  materially  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  formule : 

because  the  formation  of  quinonemonozime  0-methyl  ether  in 
association  with  the  dihydrozy-derivative  of  glyozime  i\^-phenyl 
ether, 

HO-C-H.-N— CM-CH— N-CeH.OH 
0:CeH,:N-0-CH3  and  \/        \/ 

0  0 

when  diazomethane  acts  on  nitrosophenol  (von  Pechmann  and  Seel, 
B&r,f  1898,  31,  296)  may  be  merely  due  to  the  more  acidic  character 
of  the  hydrozyl  gcoup  in  the  latter  substance,  and  the  existence  of  a 
hydrozyl  radicle  in  tsonitrosocamphor  is  not  disputed. 

The  action  of  diazomethane  on  ozimino-compounds  in  general  will 
probably  develop  into  a  fruitful  subject  for  inquiry.  It  is  particularly 
significant  that  the  j3-benzaldozime  escapes  attack  under  conditions 
which  transform  the  isomeride  into  the  0-methyl  ether.    This  observa- 
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tion  is  probably  as  damaging  to  tbe  steFeochemical  hypothesis  as  any 
which  has  been  made,  and  is  in  agreement  with  experiments  recently 
described  in  connexion  with  ozime  isomerism  by  Beck  and  Hase 
(Annaien,  1907,  355,  29),  who  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the 
benzaldoximes  are  structurally  distinct. 

In  conjunction  with  the  foregoing  subject,  we  have  studied  the 
action  of  p-nitrobenzyl  chloride  on  t^onitrosocamphor  in  presence  of 
sodium  ethoxide,  and  have  obtained  three  compounds,  the  relationship 
of  which  is  not  easy  to  explain.  The  principal  crystalline  product, 
melting  at  175°,  has  the  composition  of  a  jo-nitrobenzyl  ether  of 
Monitrosocamphor,  CiyHjoO^Nq,  but  associated  therewith,  and  occur- 
ring in  small  quantities  only,  is  a  substance  having  the  appearance  of 
iodoform  and  melting  at  214°,  with  an  empirical  formula  Cj^H^gOjNj. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  change  giving  rise  to  the  latter  com- 
pound, because  we  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  it  by  another  method, 
but  it  may  depend  gix  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  material 
employed  is  converted  into  a  pale  red,  viscous  oil,  which  develops  an 
intense  blue  coloration  with  alcoholic  potash.  The  scarcity  of 
chromophoric  substances  in  the  camphor  group  renders  this  product  a 
remarkable  one,  but,  unfortunately,  all  attempts  to  prepare  crystalline 
derivatives  of  the  oil  have  failed.  The  only  explanation  of  the  colour 
which  has  hitherto  suggested  itself,  depends  on  the  possibility  that  the 
oil  may  be  the  i^-j9-nitrobenzyl  ether  of  uonitrosocamphor,  which,  if 
represented  by  the  type  of  expression  advanced  in  the  present  com- 
munication, might  be  expected  to  change  into  a  dienolic  form  with 
alkalis : 

0  "^  OH  OH  • 

The  bright  yellow  compound,  melting  at  214°,  is  conceivably  the 
anhydride  of  this  dienol, 

(CioHi^o):N:G:CeH4:N:o 

J 0 I      ' 

as  the  dissolved  substance  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  light,  and  de- 
colorises bromine  immediately.  The  interaction  of  ttonitrosocamphor 
and  />-nitrobenzyl  chloride  is  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  the  fact 
that  p-nitrobenzyl  bromide,  acting  in  presence  of  silver  oxide,  yields  an 
isomeric  substance  of  composition  CiyHjoO^Nj,  melting  at  114°, 
together  with  the  colour-giving  oil. 

Although  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  nature  of  these  products  are 
purely  speculative,  it  has  appeared  desirable  to  record  our  experiments 
because  another  remarkable  chromophoric  substance  is  produced  when 
iminocamphor  is  led  to  combine  with  formaldehyde,  the  product  develop- 
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ing  an  intense  magenta-red  coloration  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  seemed 
to  us  possible  that  if  the  iT-methyl  ether  has  the  coDstitution 

such  a  substance,  with  empirical  formula  C^^TIj^OjN,  might  arise  from 
iminocamphor  and  formaldehyde : 

C10H15ON  +  CH,0  =  CnHj^OjN. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  experiment  failed.  Iminocamphor  and 
formaldehyde  certainly  combine  under  the  influence  of  acids  in  minute 
quantity,  but  the  product  is  not  the  ^-methyl  ether ;  the  intensely 
chromophoric  material  actually  obtained  has  been  isolated  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  form  of  a  sodium  derivative  which  resembles  indigo- 
blue  in  appearance,  but  this  is  immediately  destroyed  by  acids, 
yielding  camphorquinone,  ammonia^  and  formaldehyde. 

EZPEBIMBNTAL. 

Aeiian  of  Diazamethane  on  isoMtrosocamphor, 

One  gram  of  wonitrosocamphor  (stable  modification,  m.  p.  152°), 
dissolved  in  pure  dry  ether,  was  treated  with  an  ethereal  solution  of 
diazomethane  prepared  from  2*5  ac.  of  nitrosomethylurethane ;  as  the 
agent  was  added,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  earlier  portions  disappeared 
immediately,  and  vigorous  evolution  of  gas  took  place.  After  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  liquid  was  extracted  with  very  dilute  aqueous  potash, 
in  which  a  faint  coloration  was  developed,  and  on  evaporating  the 
ether  there  remained  a  yellow  oil,  readily  identified  as  the  i^-methyl 
ether  of  isonitrosocamphor. 

On  treating  the  unstable  modification  (m.  p.  114°)  with  diazo- 
methane under  similar  conditions,  involving  excess  of  the  agent,  the 
flame  product  arose,  but  the  following  experiment  indicates  that  the 
formation  of  the  iV-methyl  ether  is  preceded  by  conversion  of  the 
unstable  uonitrosocamphor  into  the  isomeric  substance.  Two  equal 
portions  of  the  unstable  form  were  dissolved  in  ether,  and,  the 
solutions  being  of  similar  concentration,  one  was  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  diazomethane,  representing  a  considerable  deficit  from  one 
molecular  proportion;  after  six  hours  in  stoppered  vessels,  both 
solutions  were  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  residue  in  each 
case  being  recrystallised  from  hot  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 80°).  From 
the  blank  experiment,  the  original  material  (m.  p.  114°)  was  recovered, 
whilst  the  specimen  which  had  been  treated  with  a  deficiency  of 
diazomethane,  furnished  the  stable  modification  (m.  p.  152°)  con- 
taminated with  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  ^-methyl  ether.  These 
experiments  have  been  repeated  several  times. 
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IrUei'oction  of  p-NUrohenzyl  Chloride  and  ioo NUroaoeamphar  in  Presence 
of  Sodium  Eihoxide. 

Fifty  grams  of  wonitrosocamphor  were  covered  with  400  cc.  of 
absolute  alcohol  in  which  6*5  grams  of  sodium  had  been  dissolved; 
47  grams  of  finely-powdered  j9-nitrobenzyl  chloride  suspended  in 
100  cc.  of  alcohol  were  added  to  the  dark  red  solution,  this  colour 
changing  through  green  to  dark  blue  as  the  mixture  was  heated  on 
the  water-bath.  When  boiled,  however,  the  dark  blue  liquid  suddenly 
became  pale  brown,  and  a  precipitate  appeared,  augmenting  during 
two  to  three  hours ;  heating  was  discontinued,  and  after  an  interval 
of  twelve  hours  the  pale  brown,  crystalline  deposit  was  filtered,  the 
filtrate  being  evaporated  to  small  bulk,  and  diluted  with  water.  A 
further  quantity  of  crystals  separated,  differing  in  appearance  from 
the  first  crop ;  the  remaining  product  was  a  viscous,  red  oil. 

The  Compound,  Cj^HjoO^Nj. — ^The  less  soluble  material  referred  to 
above  weighed  25  grams,  and  when  twice  recrystallised  from  boiling 
alcohol  yielded  lustrous,  transparent,  pale  brown  prisms,  melting  at 
175°  without  evolving  gas  : 

0-1839  gave  0-4343  OOj  and  0-1001  H^O.     0  =  64-40 ;  H  =  6-10. 

0-3112    „    24-2  cc.  of  nitrogen  at  1^"*  and  756  mm.     N  =  8-89. 
Oi^HjoO^N,  requires  0  =  6455  ;  H  =  6-33 ;  N  =  8-86  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0*2694  gram  in  25  cc  of  chloroform  gave 
od  2^39'  in  a  2*dcm.  tube,  whence  [ajo  123*0°,  this  value  remaining  un- 
changed after  four  weeks'  exposure  to  light.  Attempts  to  obtain  an 
ozime  from  this  compound,  or  definite  products  of  hydrolysis  with 
acids  and  alkalis  in  alcoholic  solution,  have  been  unsuccessful.  When 
heated  at  the  melting  point  during  a  few  minutes,  the  fused  substance 
becomes  p&sty,  owing  to  the  separation  of  j9-dinitrostilbene,  which 
melts  at  280—285°. 

The  Compound,  Ci^HjgOgNj. — The  second  crop  of  crystels  amounted 
to  about  2  grams  only,  and,  in  ten  or  more  experiments  which  have 
been  made  since,  occurred  in  even  smaller  quantity,  or  not  at  all. 
After  treatment  with  a  little  cold  alcohol  to  remove  the  oily  mother 
liquor,  the  substance  was  crystallised  from  the  hot  solvent,  separating 
in  lustrous,  transparent,  canary-yellow  plates,  melting  at  214°  without 
evolving  gas : 

0-1821  gave  04544  CO,  and  01043  H,0.     0  =  6806  j  H  =  6-42. 

0*2640     „     22-2  cc  of  nitrogen  at  18°  and  761  mm.     N  =  9*72. 
Oi^HigOgN,  requires  0  =  68-46  ;  H:-6-04  ;  N  =  9-40  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0-5737  gram  in  25  cc  of  chloroform,  when 
freshly  prepared,  gave  a^  -  3°0'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  corresponding  with 
[oId  -  65-3°,  but  this  rotation  diminished  when  the  liquid  was  exposed 
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to  diffused  daylight,  reaching  [a]o  —55*5°  in  about  three  hours  ;  on 
farther  exposure,  the  solution  became  deep  brown,  with  green 
flaoreeoence,  and  was  too  dark  to  examine  in  the  polarimeter. 

The  substance  is*  insoluble  in  cold  petroleum,  but  dissolves  in  the 
boiling  liquid,  forming  a  colourless  solution  which  deposits  the 
characteristic  yellow  plates  on  cooling. 

The  Chromophoric  Oil, — ^The  viscous,  red  oil  remaining  after  the 
compounds,  C^^^^O^l^^  ^°^  ^ir^ifis^v  ^^^®  ^^^'^  removed, 
represents  the  main  bulk  of  the  product  from  Monitrosocamphor  and 
p-nitrobenzyl  chloride.  The  oil  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  organic  media,  and  on  adding  caustic  alkali  to  its  solutions 
in  methyly  ethyl,  or  uobutyl  alcohol  an  intense  blue  coloration  is 
developed ;  this  change  does  not  take  place,  however,  when  ether, 
benzene,  chloroform,  petroleum,  or  phenol  is  used  as  a  medium  in  place 
of  the  alcohols,  but  the  colour  is  developed  by  baryta  as  strongly  as  by 
potash  or  soda,  and  more  slightly  by  alcoholic  ammonia.  The  blue 
solution  loses  its  colour  on  adding  excess  of  the  oil  which  produces  it, 
and  dilation  with  water  has  the  same  effect ;  acids  also  destroy  the 
ooloor,  which  is  restored  by  alkalis. 

Attempts  to  convert  this  compound  into  a  permanent,  crystalline 
derivative  which  could  be  analysed  have  been  unsuccessful ;  it  is  not 
volatile  in  steam,  and  an  attempt  to  distil  under  2  mm.  pressure  led  to 
complete  decomposition  at  140 — 150°,  neither  the  distillate  nor  the 
residue  giving  the  faintest  indication  of  the  blue  colour  after  this 
treatment,  although  continued  exposure  to  100°  has  no  effect  on  the 
chromophoric  properties.  Nevertheless,  the  colour-giving  oil  appears 
to  be  the  uniform  companion  of  the  p-nitrobenzyl  derivative  of 
ttonitrosocamphor  as  prepared  above,  and  we  have  obtained  it  also 
when  sodium  dissolved  in  Mobutyl  alcohol  is  substituted  for  sodium 
ethoxide,  although  under  these  conditions  the  crystalline  derivatives  do 
not  appear.  Moreover,  a  paste  composed  of  the  potassium  derivative 
of  isanitrosocamphor,  ^nitrobenzyl  chloride,  and  alcohol,  remaining  at 
the  laboratory  temperature  during  many  days,  develops  the  chromo- 
phoric substance  together  with  the  compound  C^^HgoO^Nj. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  associated  with  the  foregoing  products, 
there  is  produced  in  varying  proportion  the  p-dinitrostilbene,  melting 
at  280—285°,  obtained  by  Walden  and  Kernbaum  {Ber.,  1890,  23, 
1959)  from  p-nitrobenzyl  chloride  and  alcoholic  potash,  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  chromophoric  substance  was  a  stilbene  derivative ; 
the  authors  quoted,  however,  do  not  refer  to  a  compound  of  this 
nature,  and  on  repeating  their  experiment  we  failed  to  recognise  the 
oil  furnished  by  the  camphor  derivative.  Moreover,  the  compound  is 
not  produced  when  tsonitrosocamphor  is  heated  with  benzyl  chloride  in 
presexkce  of  sodium  ethoxide. 
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Intercustion    of  p-Mtrobenzyl    Bromide    and    iao Nitrosoeatnphor    in 
Presence  of  Silver  Oxide. 

When  p-nitrobenzyl  bromide  acts  on  t«onitrosocamphor  in  presence 
of  sodium  ethozide,  the  blue  coloration  is  developed  as  in  the  case  of 
the  chloride,  and  qnicklj  disappears  on  warming,  but  the  compounds, 
Cj^HjoO^Nj  and  Cj^HigOgNg,  do  not  appear  to  be  formed,  the  sole 
products  being  /^-dinitrostilbene  and  the  colour-giving  oil.  On 
repeating  the  experiment  with  dry  silver  oxide  instead  of  sodium 
ethoxide,  silver  bromide  quickly  separated,  and  the  filtered  liquid 
deposited  colourless  prisms  which  melted  at  114^: 

0-2055  gave  0-4871  00,  and  0-1207  HgO.     C  =  64-63  ;  H  -  6-68. 

0-3164     „     23-9  C.C,  of  nitrogen  at  16°  and  765  mm,     N  =  8-98. 

Ci^HjoO^Ng  requires  0  =  6455  ;  H  =  6*33  ;  N  =  8*86  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0*3502  gram  in  26  c.c.  of  chloroform  gave 
ai>  3''52'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [ajo  138*0°. 

This  compound  does  not  arise  when  |>-nitrobenzyl  chloride  is  used 
instead  of  the  bromide,  the  sole  recognisable  product  being  the  colour- 
giving  oil,  which  also  accompanies  the  crystalline  compound  in  the 
foregoing  experiment.  As  in  the  case  of  the  pale  brown  isomeride 
melting  at  176°,  attempts  to  obtain  an  oxime,  or  definite  products  of 
hydrolysis,  have  failed,  and  accordingly  the  relationship  between  the 
two  isomerides  remains  unexplained. 

Action  of  FomuUdehyde  on  Iminocamphor* 

One  gram  of  camphorylazoimide  was  converted  into  iminocamphor 
by  suspending  the  ethereal  solution  over  2  c.c.  of  40  per  cent,  aqueous 
potash,  and  adding  2  drops  of  absolute  alcohol;  when  effervescence 
ceased,  the  ether  was  filtered,  cooled  in  melting  ice,  and  mixed  with 
an  etheieal  solution  of  formaldehyde.  One  drop  of  10  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid  was  added,  and  the  liquid,  still  at  0°,  stirred  during 
fifteen  minutes.  On  adding  sodium  methoxide  dissolved  in  methyl 
alcohol,  an  intense,  magenta-red  coloration  was  developed,  and  ether 
precipitated  a  bulky,  amorphous  solid;  the  filtered  product,  when 
drained  oi(  earthenware,  consisted  of  an  indigo-blue  substance  with 
bronze  lustre,  but  was  too  unstable  to  admit  of  complete  examination, 
quickly  disappearing  from  the  tile.  The  freshly-prepared  substance, 
however,  displayed  properties  which  might  be  expected  in  the  sodium 
derivative  of  a  highly  unstable  compound  from  iminocamphor  and 
formaldehyde.  On  covering  the  solid  with  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  colour  was  destroyed  immediately,  and  effervescence  took  place ; 
the  odour  of  formaldehyde  was  notioeablci  and  became  very  intense  on 
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boiling,  whea  camphorquinone  separated.  After  the  latter  had  been 
removed  by  extracting  the  cold  liquid  with  ether,  ammonium  sulphate 
remained  in  the  solution,  but  hydroxylamine  was  absent. 

An  ethereal  solution  of  the  substance  gives  no  distinctive  indica- 
tion with  ferric  chloride  or  copper  acetate,  and,  although  attempts 
have  been  made  to  isolate  some  crystallisable  derivative,  neither 
benzoyl  chloride  nor  the  9»-nitro-derivative  has  furnished  a  stable 
product.  The  colour  change  does  not  occur  when  camphorylazoimide 
itself  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  nor  will  iminocamphor  yield  a 
compound  with  formaldehyde  unless  the  mixture  is  treated  with 
a  small  quantity  of  acid.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  substitute  acetic 
for  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  former  agent  has  the  advantage  of 
hydrolysing  the  imine  less  freely  than  mineral  acid ;  on  the  other 
band,  the  colour  produced  by  alcoholic  alkali  is  less  intense  when 
acetic  acid  has  been  employed.  If  the  magenta  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  the  colour  disappears  after  a  few  minutes  have  elapsed, 
and  is  not  restored  by  potash  ;  nevertheless,  on  adding  enough  acid, 
mineral  or  acetic,  to  destroy  the  red  colour  of  an  undiluted  solution, 
alkali  develops  it  once  more. 

Tht  Y^-Eihyl  Ether  of  hoNUrosoeamphor,  ^s^ii<^^^^^^'^ - 

One  hundred  grams  of  uonitrosocamphor  were  mixed  with  500  c.c. 
of  absolute  alcohol  in  which  13  grams  of  sodium  had  been  dissolved, 
and  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  95  grams  of  ethyl  iodide  under 
reflux  during  two  hours.  Alcohol  and  unused  iodide  having  been 
removed  by  distillation,  a  current  of  steam  was  passed  through  the 
liquid  in  order  to  separate  the  0-ethyl  ether,  a  colourless  solid  which 
melts  at  73°,  and  is  volatile  in  steam  j  on  adding  sodium  carbonate  to 
the  filtered  liquid,  the  iV-ethyl  ether  was  precipitated,  and,  after  drying 
the  ethereal  extract  with  calcium  chloride,  was  deposited  on  evaporation 
in  the  form  of  pale  yellow  crystals  melting  at  57° : 

0  2447  gave  14-7  c.a  of  nitrogen  at  17°  and  756  mm.     N  =  6-66. 
CijHjgOjN  requires  N  =  6*69  per  cent. 

A  solution  containing  0*3116  gram  in  25  c.c.  of  chloroform  gave 
Oft  6°ir  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]o  248*1° 

The  i^-ethyl  ether  is  less  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold,  which 
dissolves  it  readily,  and  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  sodium 
carbonate  or  caustic  potash;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  organic  media. 
When  heated  with  Fehling's  solution,  the  latter  is  reduced,  and 
boiling  dilute  adds  resolve  it  immediately  into  camphorquinone  and 
ethylhydroxylamine. 
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Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  CamphorquinoM, 

With  the  object  of  ooafirmiDg  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  general 

CINXIO 
formula,  CgHj^'^  l'       '   ,  for  the  ^-alkyl  ethers  of  iaonitrosocamphor, 

an  attempt  was  made  to  oxidise  the  first  member  of  the  series  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  iu  the  hope  that  this  agent  would  convert  it  into 
camphorquinone  and  nitromethane : 

An  aqueoud  solution  of  the  ilT-methyl  ether  was  therefore  heated  on 
the  water-bath  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  when  a  colourless,  viscous  oil 
separated,  and  did  not  re-dissolve  on  cooling  ;  although  some  change  is 
thereby  indicated,  nitromethane  could  not  be  recognised.  On  heating 
tho  product  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  faint  yellow  colour  was 
developed,  and  the  liquid  deposited  a  colourless  solid  on  cooling; 
recrystallisation  from  water,  followed  by  analysis,  showed  this  to  be 
camphoric  anhydride  : 

01771  gave  0-4268  00^  and  0-1236  H^O.     0-66-73  ;  H  =  7-76. 
OioHi^Og  requires  0  =  65*96 ;  H  =  7-69  per  cent. 

Suspecting  that  the  anhydride  might  arise  also  from  camphor- 
quinone, 10  grams  of  the  latter  were  mixed  with  50  c.c.  of  30  per 
cent,  hydrogen  peroxide,  when  the  paste  became  hot  and  inflated  with 
gas;  after  thirty-six  hours,  the  colour  of  the  quinone  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  product  was  readily  identified  with  camphoric 
anhydride. 

rotal  collbos  of  scibnoe,  lonbon, 
South  Kensington.  S.W. 


XXIII. — The  Constitution  of  Umbellulone.     Part  IIL 

By  Frank  Tutin. 

In  previous  communications  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1104;  1907,  91, 
271)  the  author's  conclusions  respecting  the  constitution  of  umbellulone 
have  been  set  forth,  but  in  view  of  some  criticisms  recently  published 
by  Semmler  (J?er.,  1907,  40,  5017)  it  appears  desirable  that  the 
subject  should  again  be  discussed. 

Umbellulone  was  first  isolated  by  Power  and  Lees  (Trans.,  1904, 
85,  629)  from  the  essential  oil  of  Umbellidaria  Cali/omioa,  Nuttall 
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(Oalifornian  laurel).  It  was  shown  by  them  to  possess  the  formula 
Oj^ifi,  and  to  be  a  bicyclic  ketone  containing  an  ethylenic  linking 
in  the  a/3-poaition  with  respect  to  the  carbonyl  group. 

In  the  first  communication  ;by  the  present  author,  the  behaviour  of 
nmbeUulone  on  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  was  studied. 
When  submitted  to  this  treatment,  it  gave  a  saturated  keto-acid,  um- 
bellalonic  add,  C^H^fi^,  which  on  distillation  passes  into  an  un- 
saturated lactone,  G^H^O,.  The  latter,  on  oxidation,  yielded  umbellu- 
laric  addy  a  polymethylenedicarboxylic  acid,  possessing  the  formula 
CgHj^O^.     These  changes  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

Umbellalone.  Umbellalonic  acid.  Enolic  modificatioD. 

Lactone.  Umbellularic  acid. 

It  was  stated  regarding  umbellularic  acid,  that  its  general  properties, 
especially  its  great  stability,  *'  indicate  that  it  is  one  of  the  tetra-, 
penta-,  or  hexa-methylenedicarboxylic  acids."  It  was  not,  however^ 
at  that  time  considered  necessary  to  state  in  detail  the  reasons  for 
concluding  that  it  could  not  be  a  trimethylene  compound.  Since  the 
hexamethylenedicarboxylic  acids  are  all  known,  and  the  oxidation 
products  of  umbellulone  are  not  identical  or  stereoisomeric  with  those 
of  pinene,  it  was  concluded  that  umbellularic  acid  was  most  probably 
a  methylpentamethylenedicarboxylic  acid.  From  these  results, 
together  with  other  considerations  (loc.  cit,),  it  was  concluded  that 
umbellulone  was  most  probably  represented  by  the  following  formula  : 

CHg— CH CO 

I    CH,-CHMe     I    . 

CH CMe=CH 

Umbellulonic  and  umbellularic  acids  respectively,  would  then  have 
the  following  constitutions : 

CH-CO,H  CH-OOgH 

MeCH     CH,  MeCH    CH, 

CHj-CH-CO-CH,  CHs-CH-COjH 

Umbellalonic  acid.  Umbellalaric  acid. 

This  conclnnon  is  in  harmony  with  the  observation,  recorded  in  the 
author's  second  paper  {loc.  eU.),  that  when  the  ring  contained  in 
umbellulonic  acid  is  opened  by  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
3-hydroxy-a'Mopropyl-n-hexoic  acid  is  obtained. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  the  reasons  for  concluding  that 
nmbeUnlMric  add  was  not  a  trimethylene  compound  were  not  detailed 
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in  the  original  communication,  it  now  appears  necessary  that  these 
should  be  considered.  If  umbel lularic  acid  does  not  contain  a  five- 
membered  ring,  it  must  be  represented  by  the  following  formula  : 

g^8>cH-C(C0jH)-CH-00aH 


It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  e^c/opropane  ring  is,  in  general, 
somewhat  unstable.  A.  Kbtz  has  pointed  out  (J.  pr.  Chem,,  1903,  [ii], 
68,  174)  the  generalisation  that  simultaneous  substitution  by  a 
carboxyl  group  and  an  alkyl  or  phenyl  radicle  decreases  the  stability 
of  the  cyc/opropane  ring,  and,  furthermore,  that  in  the  presence  of  an 
alkyl  or  phenyl  group  the  instability  increases  with  the  number  of 
carboxyl  groups.  With  consideration  of  these  conclusions,  O.  Aschan 
(Chemie  d.  Alicydischen  Verb,^  1905,  p.  244)  adds  that,  in  general,  the 
occurrence  of  a  quaternary  carbon  atom  appears  to  increase  the 
readiness  with  which  the  c^c^propane  ring  is  opened.  According  to 
these  generalisations,  the  Mopropylcyc/opropanedicarboxylic  acid  repre- 
sented above  should  be  a  compound  in  which  the  ring  is  readily 
ruptured,  for  it  contains  a  e^cZopropane  ring  substituted  with  an  alkyl 
radicle  and  two  carboxyl  groups,  and,  moreover,  it  also  contains  a 
quaternary  carbon  atom. 

XJmbellularic  acid,  however,  is  an  extremely  stable  substance.  It 
is  unaltered  by  heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  for  five 
hours  at  190%  and  hydrobromic  acid  also  has  no  action  on  it.  It  is 
not  appreciably  oxidised  by  alkaline  potassium  permanganate  at  60^, 
and  was  recovered  unchanged  after  boiling  for  ten  hours  with  eight 
times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and 
one  part  of  water.  When  heated  for  two  hours  on  the  water-bath 
with  bromine  and  red  phosphorus,  it  was  also  recovered  unchanged, 
and  after  boiling  for  five  hours  with  undiluted  fuming  nitric  acid, 
besides  unchanged  umbellularic  acid,  only  a  trace  of  oxalic  acid  was 
obtained.  In  addition  to  considerations  concerning  the  stability  of 
the  ring,  it  would  not  be  expected  that  a  compound  containing  an 
i«opropyl  group  would  exhibit  such  great  stability  towards  nitric  acid, 
as  p-cjmeney  for  example,  when  treated  with  this  acid  in  the  cold, 
gives  p-tolyl  methyl  ketone,  together  with  other  compounds,  and  when 
warmed  with  nitric  acid  yields  j[>-toluio  acid.  t^Propylsuccinic  acid, 
also,  is  fairly  readily  attacked  when  heated  with  fuming  nitric  add. 
The  properties  of  umbellularic  acid  therefore  certainly  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  does  not  possess  the  cyclopropane  structure. 

Semmlor,  in  his  recent  publication  (loc.  isU.)f  states  in  the  first 
place  that  the  physical  properties  of  umbellulone  are  not  in  agreement 
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with  those  of  bicycl<h2  : 2  : 2-octaiione  {Ber.,  1907,  40»  4844),  and  that 
therefore  either  umbellulone  or  the  6ic^e/a-2 : 2 : 2-octaaone  must  be 
incorrectly  represented. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  first  of  all  that  Semmler  has 
evidently  never  had  even  approximately  pure  umbellulone  in  his 
possession.  Furthermore,  if  umbellulone  is  represented  by  the  formula 
which  I  have  proposed,  it  is  not  analogous  to  Semmler's  octanone,  since 
the  latter,  having  the  bridge  in  the  para-position,  can  be  represented 
only  as  a  eydohexsLne  compound  with  a  bridge  of  two  carbon  atoms, 
whilst  the  former  contains  a  meta-bridge,  and  can,  with  equal  correct- 
nesS)  be  represented  as  a  cycZohezane  compound  with  a  bridge  of  two 
carbon  atoms,  or  as  a  eycZoheptane  derivative  with  a  bridge  of  one 
carbon  atom.  Lastly,  experimental  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
foimula  assigned  by  Semmler  to  his  "  hici/clo'2  : 2  : 2-octanone ''  appears 
to  be  lacking. 

Semmler  then  proceeds  to  prepare  the  material  which  I  had 
designated  **  /3-dihydroumbellulone,"  from  which  he  forms  a  hydroxy- 
methylene  and  a  benzylidene  derivative,  and,  by  oxidation  of  the 
latter,  obtains  <i-homotanacetonedicarboxylic  acid.  This  series  of 
changes  he  represents  as  follows  : 

CHjv  >CO-CH^  CHgv  .OO'CHjv 

V|H*C<- ,      ^C-CHj  >CH'C^1 ,      >CH-CH8 

Umbellulone.  /3-DihydroumbelIulone. 

CH,v  .CO CICH-CgHj 

\CH-C(^- ;    >CH-CH3 

Off/  XCHg-CH 

Benzylidene  derivative. 

CH,v  /COjH    COjHv 

NCH-C^l^ ,      >CH-CH3 

CU/  \CH, CH/ 

Homotanacetonedicarboxylic  acid. 

From  these  results,  Semmler  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  umbellu- 
lone is  an  unsaturated  "  tanacetone  of  the  menthone  series,''  in  which 
the  double  linking  is  adjacent  to  the  ketonic  group.  Umbellularic 
acid  would  consequently  be  l-i8opropylcycZopropane<l :  2-dicarboxylic 
acid,  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  its  properties  are  not  in 
accordance  with  this  view. 

With  the  exception  of  Semmler's  remark  concerning  the  physical 
properties  of  umbellulone,  which  has  already  been  dealt  with,  his 
conclusions  regarding  the  constitution  of  this  ketone  are  based 
entirely  on  experiments  conducted  with  *'  /3-dihydroumbellulone  "  and 
its  derivatives.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  therefore  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  preparation  which,   in  my  first  paper  on 
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umbellulone,  I  had  designated  as  '' /3-dihydroumbellu1one."  In  the 
first  place,  however,  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  character  of  the 
«  ambellulone  "  employed  by  Semmler. 

The  material  available  to  Semmler  for  the  purpose  of  his  investigation 
of  umbellulone  consisted  of  100  grams  of  the  essential  oil  of  UmbelltUaria 
GcUifomica  which  had  been  supplied  to  him,  at  his  request,  by  Dr. 
Power.  This  oil  was  a  portion  of  the  identical  material  which  had 
been  used  in  my  work  on  umbellulone.  It  is  stated  by  Semmler  that 
the  umbellulone  can  be  separated  from  this  oil  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion, but  this  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  by  this  means  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  the  pure  ketona  Power  and  Lees  {loe.  eit.),  by  a  very 
careful  and  prolonged  fractionation  of  1200  grams  of  the  oil,  obtained 
a  fraction  boiling  at  217—222°  (a^  -  36°33'  in  a  l-dcm.  tube)  which 
gave,  on  analysis,  0»78'9;  H  =  9'9.  On  subjecting  this  to  further 
fractionation,  a  portion  was  obtained  which  boiled  constantly  at  218°, 
and,  on  analysis,  gave  0  =  79*1 ;  H  =  9*8.  Since  C^qHi^O  requires 
0  =  80-0;  H  =  9*3,  and  Oi^Hj^O  requires  0-78-9;  H=10-5,  these 
fractions  were  evidently  mixtures.  Moreover,  on  treating  the  fraction, 
b.  p.  217 — 222°,  with  semicarbazide,  it  gave,  at  the  most,  only  55  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  semicarbazidodihydroumbellulone- 
semicarbazone.  That  this  deficiency  is  not  due  solely  to  the  incom- 
plete interaction  of  the  ketone  and  the  base,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
a  very  much  better  yield  of  the  semicarbazido-derivative  may  be 
obtained  by  employing  pure,  regenerated  umbellulone.  Umbellulone, 
when  regenerated  from  its  semicarbazidosemicarbazone,  has  a^  -*  37° 
in  a  l-dcm.  tube,  and  gave  0=»79-7;  H=*9*3  (OjoHj^O  requires 
0  =  80*0;  H  — 9*3  per  cent.).  Since  the  product  which  Semmler 
regarded  as  umbellulone  had  od  -31°30'in  a  l>dcm.  tube,  it  was 
evidently  still  more  impure  than  the  fraction  (b.  p.  217 — 222°, 
ai>  -  36°  33')  obtained  by  Power  and  Lees,  which,  as  shown  above,  and 
as  recognised  by  them,  was  a  mixture  of  substances. 

It  was  therefore  with  consideration  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  the 
composition  of  the  fraction  of  the  essential  oil  of  U,  Calif omica  which 
contains  umbellulone  that  my  inferences  concerning  the  constitution 
of  the  latter  were  based  only  on  the  products  obtained  from  the  pure, 
regenerated  ketone. 

The  *' umbellulone"  which  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  sodium 
and  alcohol,  both  in  my  experiments  and  in  those  conducted  by 
Semmler,  was  only  a  particular  fraction  of  the  essential  oil.  As 
pointed  out  above,  this  material  is  not  pure  umbellulone,  but  gives 
results  on  analysis  which  are  approximately  the  mean  of  those  which 
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would  be  obtained  for  subBtanceB  possessing  the  formnlse  O^^'Bi^fi  and 
C^qH^^O  respectively. 

Sedueiian  of  "  UmbeUvlane." — In  an  unpublished  experiment  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Lees,  he  reduced  25  grams  of  the  umbellnlone  fraction 
(b.  p.  217 — 222^  by  means  of  sodium  and  alchohol.  Some  resiniGca- 
tion  ensued,  and  only  16  grams  of  volatile  product  were  obtained. 
This  material,  which  distilled  almost  entirely  at  134 — 135^70  mm., 
and  behaved  towards  bromine  as  an  unsaturated  substance,  was 
converted  into  the  acetate.  The  latter  was  fractionally  distilled,  and 
the  most  constant-boiliDg  portion  (11  grams),  which  passed  over  at 
144 — 146^/70  mm.,  separately  collected.     This  was  analysed  : 

01480  gave  04004  CO2  and  01344  HgO.    0  =  738 ;  H  =  101. 
OioHig'O'OO-CHg  requires  C- 742  ;  H=  9  3  per  cent. 
CioHi^'O-OO-CHj       „        0  -  75-5  ;  H  « 10-2 

This  acetate  of  constant  boiling  point  was  hydrolysed,  and  the 
resulting  alcoholic  product  fractionally  distilled,  when  the  greater 
portion  passed  over  between  207^  and  212^.  This  product,  when 
dissolved  in  chloroform,  readily  decolorised  a  solution  of  bromine  in 
the  same  solvent.     It  was  analysed  with  the  following  result  : 

00749  gave  0-2146  COg  and  00784  HgO.     0-78-2  ;  H  =  ll-6. 
CioHi^O  requires  0  =  78-9 ;  H  =  10*5  per  cent. 
OioHigO       „      0  =  77-9;  H  =  ll  7        „ 

My  own  experiments  on  the  reduction  of  umbellnlone,  which  were 
not  given  in  full  in  the  previous  communications  {loo,  cit),  resulted  as 
follows :  25  grams  of  the  umbellnlone  fraction  (b.  p.  215 — 225° ; 
ai>  -34^4')  gave,  on  reduction,  17  grams  of  an  unsaturated,  alcoholic 
product.  This  was  therefore  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  sodium 
and  alcohol,  but  was  recovered  apparently  unchanged  and  was  still 
unsaturated,  no  loss  by  resinification  'occurring  during  the  second 
treatment.  The  product  was  then  fractionated,  when  the  greater  part 
passed  over  at  132^134770  mm.,  or  at  208 — 2 10°  under  the  ordinary 
pressure.  This  material  had  the  following  constants :  d  20°/20°  = 
0-9307 ;  ttD  -  27^52'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube.  On  analysis  : 
^  0-0947  gave  0-2722  00,  and  00988  H,0.     0  =  78-4  ;  H  =  11-5. 

OjqHi^O  requires  0  =  78*9 ;  H  =  10-5  per  cent. 

O10H13O       „      0-77-9;  H-11-7        „ 

This  analysis  entirely  confirms  the  results  obtained  by  Lees,  and 
the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  the  product  of  the 
action  of  sodium  and  alcohol  on  the  umbellnlone  fraction  is  a  mixture 
of  alcohols  possessing  the  formulie  OioH^qO  and  0|^Hjg0  respectively. 
The  result  is,  in  fact,  such  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  material 
which  was  reduced  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  ketones  possessing 
the  formule  Oj^H^^O  and  O^oH^^O  respectively. 
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Since  the  ^*  dihydroumbellolol "  described  by  Semmler  was  prepared 
in  the  above  manner,  and  from  a  portion  of  the  identical  oil  employed 
by  me,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  to  consist  of  a  similar  mixture. 
It  is  stated  to  have  had  the  following  constants :  d  20^  =  0*931; 
a©  —  27°30'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube,  and,  on  analysis,  gave  C  =  77*37; 
H«  11*22  per  cent.  These  figures  for  the  density  and  rotation  are 
practically  identical  with  those  found  by  me,  as  given  above,  but  the 
analysis  cannot  be  said  to  agree  with  any  formula.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  Semmler's  preparation  must  have  been  essentially  the 
same  as  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Lees  and  by  the  present  author. 

Oxidation  of  the  Bedtustian-product. — Fifteen  grams  of  the  above- 
described  mixture  of  alcohols  (see  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1118)  gave,  on 
oxidation  with  a  chromic  acid  mixture,  6  grams  of  a  product,  boiling 
at  204—209'',  which  was  designated  <'  /3-dihydroumbeUulone."  This 
material,  when  dissolved  in  chloroform,  readily  decolorised  a  solution 
of  bromine  in  the  same  solvent,  and,  on  analysis,  gave  results  in 
agreement  with  those  required  for  the  formula  C^^'Ei^fi.  This  was 
confirmed  by  analysis  of  the  semicarbazone.  Since  6  grams  of  a 
ketonic  product,  OiqEE^^O,  had  been  obtained  by  oxidising  15  grams  of 
a  mixture  of  unsaturated  alcohols,  CioH^gO  and  CjoHjgO,  it  was  stated 
that  the  former  alcohol  must  have  been  destroyed. 

•The  semicarbazone  of  this  *'  )8-dihydroumbellulone "  was  prepared, 
and  was  first  obtained  in  a  viscous  condition,  but  after  standing  for 
some  time  it  became  solid.  It  was  then  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
allowed  to  crystallise,  when  a  product  melting  at  150^  was  obtained. 
On  recrystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  ethyl  acetate  and  light 
petroleum,  the  melting  point  of  this  product  was  raised  to  155 — 156°. 
This  material  has  now  been  fractionally  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate,  when  the  melting  point  of  the  most  sparingly  soluble  fraction 
gradually  rose,  and  eventually  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  product  was 
obtained  in  well-defined  needles,  which  were  sparingly  soluble  in  ethyl 
acetate,  and  melted  sharply  at  204°.  The  ketone  regenerated  from 
this  semicarbazone  (m.  p.  204°)  behaved  towards  bromine  as  a 
saturated  compound,  and  is  doubtless  the  substance  which  gave  rise  to 
Semmler's  benzylidene  derivative.  The  more  readily  soluble  portions 
of  the  semicarbazone,  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  material, 
gave  a  ketone  which,  when  dissolved  in  chloroform,  instantly 
decolorised  a  solution  of  bromine  in  the  same  solvent. 

The  name  **  )8-dihydroumbellulone  "  ought  therefore  to  be  discarded, 
since  the  preparation  is  a  mixture. 

The  "  ^-dihydroumbellulone  "  prepared  by  Semmler  had  the  same 
characters  as  the  liquid  which  I  had  described  under  that  name,  but 
he  failed  to  observe  that  the  preparation  is  a  mixture,  consisting,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  an  unsaturated  substance.     The  semicarbazone 
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obtained  bj  him  melted  at  150^,  and  was  evidently  the  above-described 
mixture. 

The  foregoing  restdts  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

The  umbellulone  obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation  of  the 
essential  oil  of  Californian  laurel  is  not  the  pure  ketone,  CiqH^^O,  but; 
on  analysis,  gives  results  agreeing  with  those  yielded  by  a  -  mixture  of 
substances,  Ci^Hifi  and  CjqHjqO. 

When  this  umbellulone  fraction  is  reduced,  it  gives  about  70  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  an  unsaturated  miicture  of  alcohols,  C^qH^^O  and 
CioHigO. 

On  oxidising  this  mixture  of  alcohols,  the  former  one  is  readily 
destroyed  by  the  excess  of  the  oxidising  agent,  and  less  than  a  50  per 
cent,  yield  of  a  ketonic  product  (*' )8-dihydroumbellulone  "),  C^^^Hi^O 
is  obtained. 

The  explanation  of  this  appears  to  be  that  the  original  fraction  of 
the  oil  is  a  mixture  of  ketones,  C^oH^^O  and  C^^'R^fi,  which,  on 
reduction,  yields  the  corresponding  alcohols,  that  is,  umbellulol  and 
a  product,  Cj^H^^'OH.  This  conclusion  is  in  agreement  with  the 
unsaturated  character  of  the  material.  On  treating  this  mixture 
with  chromic  acid,  the  umbellulol  is  broken  down,  and  '' /?-dihydro- 
umbellulone "  is  obtained  from  the  product,  C^^H^^'OH,  from  which 
consideration  it  appears  highly  probable  that ''  jS-dihydroumbellulone  " 
is  not  a  derivative  of  the  ketone  from  which  it  was  named.  "^  Finally, 
this  '*  jMihydroumbellulone "  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  ketones, 
one  of  which  is  saturated,  and  one  unsaturated. 

It  was  from  a  constituent  of  this  mixture  of  unknown  origin  that 
Semmler  prepared  homotanacetonedicarboxylic  acid,  and  such  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  he  has  based  his  conclusions  respecting  the 
constitution  of  umbellulone. 

Apart  from  the  above  considerations,  Semmler  represents  ''^-di- 
bydroumbellulone "  as  umbellulone  in  which  the  double  linking  has 
been  reduced.  This  view,  however,  could  not  possibly  be  correct, 
even  if  *' /3-dihydroumbellulone ''  were  a  definite  derivative  of  um- 
bellulone, since  a-dihydroumbellulone  (m.  p.  of  semicarbazone  177°), 
a  compound  which  is  certainly  a  pure,  saturated  derivative  of 
umbellulone,  must  be  represented  in  this  manner.  a-Dihydro- 
umbellulone  is  not  only  formed  by  the  reduction  of  monobromo- 
umbellulone  (Lees,  Trans.,  1904,  85,  639),  but  can  also  be  obtained 
by  the  reduction,  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  of  umbellulone 
dibromide,  the  initial  product  of  the  interaction  of  bromine  and 
umbellulone  at  0^.' 

•  With  the  exception  of  **i3-dihydroumbcllulono/'  all  compounds  described  by 
Power  and  Lees,  by  Lees,  or  myself  as  derivatives  of  umbellulone  have  been  proved 
to  be  derived  from  this  ketone. 
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Lastly,  the  experimental  facts  recorded  in  my  two  previous  com- 
munications on  umbellulone  prove  conclusively  that  this  ketone  can 
only  be  represented  either  by  the  formula  which  I  believe  to  be 
correct  (I),  and  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  properties  of  umbella- 
laric  acid,  or  by  the  one  preferred  by  Semmler  (II) : 

^^»        5^        ^  OH3.  /CO-CH. 

OH,-CHMe  >CH-C/ ^     V'^H,. 

ii OMe^ziH        ^H»^  \cH,.CH/ 

(I.)  '        (11.) 

If  the  latter  formula  were  correct,  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
tetrahydroumbellulone  must  be  menthone,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
the  former  product,  which  is  not  an  individual  substance  but  probably 
consists  of  stereoisomerides,  boils  at  197 — 198^,  and  is  totally  devoid 
of  mint-like  odour.  / 

It  is  seen  therefore  that  the  conclusions  so  hastily  drawn  by 
Semmler,  from  his  experiments  with  a  small  quantity  of  impure 
umbellulone,  are  absolutely  devoid  of  value,  in  so  far  as  the  constitution 
of  this  ketone  is  concerned.  At  the  most,  they  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  a  ketone  other  than  umbellulone  which  occurs  in 
UtnbeUuiaria  oil,  or,  in  other  words,  the  crude  umbellulone  may  contain 
/-tanacetone  or  a  **  tanacetone  of  the  menthone  series." 

The  Wkllcohb  Chemical  Research  Laboratories, 
London,  E.C. 


XXIY.— Valency. 

By  John  Albert  Nbwton  Friend,  Ph.D. 

That  atoms,  as  distinct  from  groups,  are  capable  of  entering  into 
chemical  combination  with  one  another,  was  first  realised  by  Frankland 
in  1852.  Simultaneously,  in  1858,  Couper  and  Kekul^  extended  this 
view,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  theory  of  valency. 

No  theory  can  be  regarded  as  complete,  however,  which  does  not 
explain  the  following  phenomena. 

I. — I%e  Valency  of  mo8t  Elements  Apparently  Varies, 

Kekul^  believed  that  valency  was  constant.  Thorpe's  discovery  of 
phosphorus  pentafluoride  {Annalen,  1876,  182,  201),  in  which  phos- 
phorus is  quinquevalent,  whereas  in  hydrogen  phosphide  it  is  tervalent, 
showed  that  this  assumption  was  untenable.     It  was  argued,  however. 
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that  in  the  latter  compound  the  two  unused  valencies  saturated  each 
other.  The  fact  that  in  ferrous  chloride  (FeCl,)  there  is  only  one 
unsaturated  valence  was  explained  by  doubling  the  formula.  The 
discovery  of  Nilson  and  Petterson  {ZeUtch.  physihal.  Clmru,  1888,  2, 
669),  that  the  three  chlorides  of  indium  can  exist  in  the  gaseous  state, 
namely,  InGl,  InOl,,  and  InCl,,  apparently  proves,  however,  that 
valency  is  not  constant. 


II. — EboiropoiUive  XhmenU  Bsadily  ConMna  wUh  ElectranegnUive  to 
/arm  th4  mMi  SuMe  Compounds* 

This  has  led  several  chemists  to  suggest  electrochemical  theories  of 
valency.  In  1899,  Abegg  and  Bodlander  {ZeUsch.  anorg,  Chem.y  1899, 
20, 453)  discussed  one  such  in  full,  but  it  presented  several  difficulties 
and  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 

m. — MeetropoaUive  and  £leetroneg<Uive  EUnnenU  Combim  both  ivith 
I^om9elve$  cmd  vMh  other  ElmMnU  qf  ih^  same  Sign  to  Form 
Fairly  StaMe  MoUeuies, 

This  is  difficult  to  explain  if  a  purely  electrochemical  •  theory  of 
valency  is  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  valency  is  regarded  merely 
as  an  attractive  force  existing  between  any  two  atoms,  no  explanation 
is  forthcoming  for  the  fact  that  elements  of  opposite  sign  combine 
with  great  readiness,  whereas  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  prepare 
compounds  of  fluorine  and  oxygen  or  fluorine  and  chlorine. 

lY. — MoUouIm  eon  Comhvns  wiih  oth$r  Mohculeg  to  Form  Highly 

Statih  Complexea. 

Under  this  heading  are  classified  the  well-known  double  salts  and 
compounds  containing  water  of  crystallisation,  &o» 

They  were  explained  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  by  assuming  the 
existence  of  an  indefinite  residual  valency.  Abegg  {Zeitseh,  anorg, 
Chem,^  1904,  39,  331)  has  given  expression  to  the  view  that  associ- 
ated molecules  and  molecular  compounds  are  due  to  the  unsaturated 
valencies  of  the  atoms  composing  the  molecules.  But  according  to  the 
generally  accepted  views  on  valency,  the  atoms  in  the  molecules  CuSO^ 
and  H^O  are  saturated,  nevertheless,  the  molecule  OuSO^,5H,0  is 
exceedingly  stable.  The  ammino-compounds  of  platinum  and  the  allied 
metals,  owing  to  their  great  complexity,  offered  unusual  difficulty  in  the 
assignment  of  suitable  structural  f ormulsB.  By  a  very  ingenious  theory, 
Werner  has  been  able  to  divide  these  complexes  into  well-defined 
groups,  and  to  give  them  suitable  formula.     When,  however,  his 
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theory  is  applied  to  such  simple  compounds  as  ammonium  chloride,  it 
is  found  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

In  order  to  meet  these  and  other  difficulties,  the  author  distin- 
guishes three  kinds  of  valency,  namely,  free  positive,  free  negative, 
and  residual  or  latent  valency. 

1. — Fre^  Neg€U%ve  Valencf^» 

Since  hydrogen  is  electropositive  and  univalent,  only  those  elements 
which  possess  a  negative  valence  can  combine  with  it.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting observation  that  no  duly  authenticated  compounds  are  on 
record  containing  hydrogen  attached  to  one  atom  of  the  same  element 
in  two  or  more  proportions.  Thus,  whilst  hydrogen  phosphide  and 
methane  are  easily  prepared,  the  radicles  phosphonium  and  methyl 
have  resisted  all  attempts  at  isolation.  Experiment  seems  to  indicate 
that  ammonium  can  exist  as  an  amalgam  with  mercury,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  prepare  it  in  the  free  state  (Rich  and  Travers,  Trans., 
1906,  89,  872).  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  hydrides  may  be  re- 
garded as  trustworthy  guides  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  free 
negative  valencies  of  the  elements.  (Exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
considered  later.) 

2. — Free  FoHtive  Valenet/. 

In  addition  to  negative,  some  elements  possess  positive  valency, 
and  may  be  termed  amphoteric  (Abegg,  loe,  cU.,  p.  340).  Others 
apparently  possess  only  positive  or  only  negative. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  positive  valency  is  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined as  that  of  the  negative,  since  we  have  no  negative  element 
corresponding  with  hydrogen,  which  combines  with  one  atom  of  any 
other  element  in  only  one  proportion.  Abegg  adopts  the  suggestion 
of  Mendel^ff  (Ostwald's  KUunher^  68,  48),  and  assumes  that  the 
highest  oxygen  compounds,  omitting  peroxides,  give  the  maximal 
valency  of  the  elements.  Not  only  is  this  method  somewhat  uncer- 
tain owing  to  the  bivalent  nature  of  oxygen,  but  it  is  inconsistent.  The 
valency  of  manganese,  for  example,  is  decided  by  a  much  higher  and 
more  unstable  oxide  (Mn^O^)  than  the  peroxide. 

The  author  suggests  that  fluorine  is  the  most  suitable  element  for 
determining  the  maximal  positive  valency  of  the  elements.  Martin 
{Chem.  UTewi,  1904,  89,  49)  has  already  drawn  attention  to  the 
similarity  of  oxygen  and  fluorine,  and  the  latter  element  possesses  the 
decided  advantage  of  being  univalent.  (The  fact  that  at  lower 
temperatures  the  hydride,  HF,  has  the  double  formula,  will  be  alluded 
to  later.) 

Chlorine,  fluorine,  and  oxygen  are  the  only  elements  which  possess 
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free  negative,  but  no  free  positive  valencies.  Metals  apparently 
possece  free  poeitive  valency  alone.  A  list  of  all  the  amphoteric 
elements,  together  with  their  fluorides  and  hydrides,  is  given  in  the 
adjoining  table.  The  fact  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  sum  of  the 
free  valencies  is  eight  is  very  remarkable.  Some  chemists  have 
asmimed  that  every  element  possesses  eight  valencies  (Abegg,  loo,  cU, ; 
Morozoff,  /.  Eu88.  Fhys.  Chetn.  Soe.,  1906,  38,  ii,  481).  The 
assumption  is  not  boroe  oat,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  inert  gases 
and  the  alkali  metals.  Although  no  fluoride  of  nitrogen  has  as  yet 
been  isolated,  this  element  is  regarded  as  amphoteric,  for  reasons  which 
appear  in  the  sequel. 

Amphoterie  Elements.^ 

Free  negative  Free  positire     Total  free 

Elementi  Hydride,      valency.  Fluoride.       valency.         valency. 

Antimony SbUs  3.  SbF^*  6  8 

ArBenifi AsH.  3  AsF,>  6  8 

Boron    BH,  8  BP,*  8  6 

Bromine   BrH  1  BrF/  8  4 

Carbon CH.  4  CF/  4  8 

Iodine  IH  1  IF.^  5  6 

Nitrogen   NH,  8  NOF"  3  6 

Phoephoms  ...  PH,  3  PF^*  6  8 

Selenium  SeH,  2  SeF^^  6  8 

Silicon  SiH4  4  SiF."  4  8 

Sulphur  SH,  2  SFc»  8  8 

Tellurium TeH,  2  TeFfl»  6  8 

1  Contrast  Abegg  (loe.  cU.,  340).         ^  Ruff  and  Plato  {Ber.,  1904,  87,  673). 

*  Ruff  and  Graf  {Ber,,  1906,  89,  67). 

^  Gay  Lussac  and  Thonard  {Ann.  Chim,  Phys,,  1809,  69,  204). 
»  Pndeaux,  (Proc.,  1905,  21,  240). 

*  Moissan  (CampL  rend.,  1890, 110,  276,  951). 

7  Gore  (C%em.  News,  1871,  24,  291).  >  Thorpe  {loc,  cU.). 

*  Piideaux  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  316). 

»  Moii^san  and  Lebeau  {Catnpt,  rrnid,,  1900, 180,  865). 
^  Ruff  and  Stiiuber  {ZeUtch,  anorg.  Chem,,  1905,  47,  190). 
"  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  (Gilbert's  AnnaUn,  1809,  82,  1). 

3.  BesiducU  or  Latent  Valency. 

By  residual  or  latent  valency  the  author  understands  positive  and 
negative  valencies,  which  differ  from  the  above  mentioned  free 
valencies  in  that  they  can  only  be  caUed  otU  in  pairs  of  equal  and 
opposite  ei^n.  They  do  not  differ  in  their  chemical  nature,  however, 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 

Since  positive  valencies  cannot  unite  with  positive,  or  negative  with 
negative,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  this  latent  valency 
to  explain  the  fOTmation  of  diatomic  or  polyatomic  molecules  either  of 
the  same  element  or  of  different  elements  of  the  same  sign. 

That»  the  molecules  of  iiydrogen  and  oxygen  are  represented  by  the 
schemes : 

— +Htn:;H+~     z:otzz:;o:z 
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In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  free  and  latent  yalenoies,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  former  be  represented  by  thicker  lines,  as  above.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  latent  videncies,  when  not  in  actual  use,  saturate 
themselves,  whereas  the  free  valencies  in  similar  cireumstanoos  remain 
unsaturated. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  all  the  free  valencies  to  be  saturated  before 
the  latent  valencies  are  called  out.  Thus,  in  a  molecule  of  hydrogen 
no  free  valencies  are  saturated,  and  in  hydrozylamine, 

two  negative  valencies  remain  unsaturated. 

Every  element  may  be  considered  to  possess  latent  valencies, 
although  these  differ  very  much  in  intensity,  probably  due  to  their 
tendency  to  saturate  themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  metals,  they 
are  too  weak  to  hold  the  atoms  together  in  the  vaporous  .condition, 
yet  very  stable  alloys  are  formed  through  their  agency  at  low 
temperatures. 

In  the  metallic  hydrides  combination  is  presumably  effected  by  the 
latent  valencies,  for  example,  — KlZH— ,  and  this  accounts  for  their 
instability. 

The  latent  valencies  of  hydrogen  are  so  weak  that  it  is  never  known 
to  function  as  a  bi-  or  ter-valent  element  (contrast  chloriue) ;  we  might 
therefore  expect  its  molecule  to  be  easily  dissociated.  That  such  is 
not  the  case,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stability  of  a  molecule 
depends,  not  merely  on  the  force  of  attraction  between  the  atoms,  but 
on  the  relation  between  that  force  and  the  weight  of  the  atoms.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  halogens.  Iodine  vapour  readily  dissociates, 
and  at  1000^,  one-third  of  the  molecules  are  monatomic,  whilst  at  1700^ 
dissociation  is  complete  (Y.  Meyer,  Ber.,  1880,  13,  394;  Biltz  and 
Y.  Meyer,  Ber.,  1889,  22,  725).  Chlorine,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an 
atomic  weight  of  less  than  one-third  that  of  iodine,  shows  no  appreci- 
able dissociation  even  at  1200''  (Crafts,  Ber.,  1883,  16,  457). 

In  the  case  of  the  inert  gases,  the  latent  valency  is  so  weak  that 
the  molecules  are  monatomio  even  at  atmospheric  temperatures 
(Ramsay  and  Travers,  Proc.  Roy.  Soe,,  1900,  67,  329).  It  is  just 
possible  that  if  the  densities  were  determined  at  temperatures  near 
their  boiling  points,  indications  of  association  to  diatomic  molecules 
might  be  observed. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  the  elements  fall  into  four  groups, 
namely,  those  which  possess,  in  addition  to  latent  valencies : 

1.  Free  positive  valency  only — Hydrogen  and  the  metals. 

2.  Free  negative  valency  only — ^FluorinOi  chlorine  and  oxygen. 
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3.  Free     positive     and      free      negative     valencies — Amphoteric 
elements. 

4.  No  free  valencies — The  inert  gases. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  theory,  it  will  now  be  considered  in  its 
application  to  a  few  special  cases. 


Fluorine. 

Since  no  compound  of  oxygen  and  fluorine  is  capable  of  existence, 
it  is  assumed  that  neither  element  possesses  free  positive  valency. 

Brauner's  assumption  that  the  activity  of  fluorine  is  due  to  its 
molecules  being  monatomic  {Zeitseh.  anorg.  Chem.,  1894,  7,  12)  has 
been  shown  by  Moissan  {Compt.  rend,,  1904,  138,  728)  to  be  unten- 
able. The  present  author  suggests  that  the  activity  of  fluorine  is  due 
to  iU  univalent  ncUure,  and  the  entire  absence  of  free  positive  valency. 
This  explains  the  analogy  between  oxygen  and  fluorine  (Martin,  loc, 
eit.)y  the  weaker  character  of  the  former  being  due  to  the  mutually 
repellent  action  of  its  two  free  valencies.  Mallet  has  shown  that  at 
about  30^  the  molecule  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  double  {Chem.  News, 
1881,  44,  164),  a  result  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Thorpe  and 
Hambly  (Trans.,  1889,  65,  163).  According  to  the  author's  notation 
the  formula  is  H— FZHF— H,  in  which  fluorine  functions  as  a  tervalent 
element. 

Chlorine. 

No  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  fluorine 
has  been  obtained,  although  Lebeau  has  brought  these  elements  into 
contact  at- 182*5''  {Compt.  rend.,  1906,  143,  425). 

Chlorine,  therefore,  possesses  no  free  negative  valency.  The  fact  that 
it  is  not  so  active  as  fluorine  may  be  ascribed  to  its  greater  atomic 
weight ;  perhaps  also  to  the  greater  activity  of  its  latent  valencies, 
which  enable  it  to  combine  with  oxygen. 

Hypochlorous  acid  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  H*— ClZZOUT, 
which  explains  the  ease  with  which  oxygen  is  split  off. 


Oxygen. 

GolliB  and  Ticjde  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  710),  after  a  study  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  salt  of  dimethylpyrone,  were  the  flrst  to  point  out 
that  oxygen  could  function  as  a  quadrivalent  element.  Since  then 
various  organic  compounds  have  been  prepared  in  which  the  valency  of 
oxygen  is  undoubtedly  four.  They  all  consist,  however,  in  adding  two 
rismtnU  or  groups  of  elements  to  the  oxygen  in  sfidi  a  way  aa  to  saturate 
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a  positive  and  a  negative  valence  and  never  tvoo  of  the  eatne  kind,  for 

example. 


0^.^^ 


According  to  the  author's  theory,  this  is  precisely  what  we  should 
expect,  since  on  saturating  the  two  negative  valencies  of  the  oxygen, 
only  latent  valencies  remain.  The  structural  formula  ahove  shows 
perfect  analogy  to  ammonium  compounds  (see  later).  The  term 
oxonium  as  applied  to  these  salts  receives,  therefore,  full  justification. 

We  have  evidence  to  show  that  water  is  associated,  although  to  what 
extent  is  not  definitely  known,  for  all  the  methods  which  have  been 
employed  to  determine  its  association  are  open  to  criticism  (compare 
Bamsay  and  Shields,  Zeitsoh.  physikal.  Ghem.^  1893,  12,  434  ;  Yernon, 
Chem,  News,  1891,  64,  54,  iic.).  If  the  molecules  are  double,  the 
formula  is  clearly  H^ZZOZZOZZK,.  If  of  a  higher  order,  the  oxygen 
atoms  are  presumably  arranged  in  a  ring.  The  association  of  phenols, 
alcohols,  and  acetic  acid  may  be  explained  in  an  analogous  manner. 

An  interesting  case  is  that  afforded  by  sulphur  trioxide,  which 
exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  eussociate  to  double  molecules  (Oddo, 
Gazzetta,  1901,  31,  ii,  158),  whereas  sulphur  dioxide  does  not.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  latent  valencies  of  one  oxygen  atom  saturate  those 
of  the  other.  Hence  association  is  only  likely  to  take  place  between 
the  valencies  of  the  sulphur  atom.  This  is  rendered  the  less  probable 
since  two  positive  valencies  of  the  latter  are  still  unsaturated,  and 
would  tend  to  cause  a  repiilsion  between  two  sulphur  atoms.  In 
sulphur  trioxide,  the  latent  valencies  of  the  third  oxygen  atom  are  not 
externally  saturated  and  association  becomes  easy.     Thus  : 

yO  Ov  yO 

=s^ll      |§s=o=o=s^|| 

Since  [SOjjj  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  it  would  seem  that  the 
solubility  depends  partly  on  the  oxygen  atoms.  The  author  suggests 
that  when  (SO3)  dissolves  in  water,  an  intermediate  hydrate  is  formed, 
which  then  undergoes  rearrangement  to  form  sulphuric  acid.     Thus  : 

^0— H 
OaSS=OZI  +  =:0=H,  — ^  OjSSnOziOZlHs  -^  Oj^S^II 

The  fact  that  water  crystallises  alone  with  its  salts  is  also  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  latent  valencies  of  the  oxygen.  We  might  therefore 
expect  other  substances  possessing  bivalent  oxygen,  and  a  similar 
structure  to  water,  for  example,  ether  or  alcohol,  to  crystallise  out  in 
the  same  way.     This  is  well  known  to  be  the  case,  for  example, 

CaCl5,4CH8'OH. 

Engler  and  Wild  (Ber.,  181^7,  30,  1669)  conclude,  as  the  result  of 
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many  ezperlmenta,  that  when  the  alkali  metals  are  oxidised  in  the  air 
there  is  a  direct  oombination  of  the  metals  with  the  oxygen  molecule, 
a  peroxide  being  formed  which  slowly  reacts  with  water,  forming  hydro- 
gen peroxide  and  the  metallic  hydroxide.  According  to  the  theory  of 
valency  under  discussion  this  receives  a  ready  explanation.  Combina- 
tion of  the  metal  with  the  oxygen  molecule  is  not  due  to  the  breaking 
of  one  of  the  bonds  holding  the  oxygen  atoms  together,  as  the  generally 
accepted  theory  demands.  It  is  due  to  the  union  of  the  free  valencies 
of  one  oxygen  atom  with  those  of  the  sodium  atoms.     Thus  : 

2NaII+=0=lO=  ->  NajIZOZlQZ: 
This  explains  the  ease  with  which  the  second  atom  of   oxygen   is 
split  off. 

The  assumption  that  the  whole  oxygen  molecule  takes  part  in  many 
other  cases  of  oxidation  is  strongly  supported  by  the  recent  work  of 
Manchot  {Annalmrl902, 325,95)  and  Bach  {Compt.  rend.,  1897, 124, 
2,  951).  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  these  cases,  as  the  principle  is 
identical  throughout. 

N^itrogen. 

The  study  of  the  valency  of  nitrogen  is  one  of  particular  interest. 
Although  it  forms  no  compound  with  fluorine  alone,  the  author  regards  it 
as  amphoteric  on  account  of  the  great  stability  of  its  oxygen  compounds. 
As  is  true  of  most  of  the  other  amphoteric  elements,  the  free  positive 
valencies  of  nitrogen  cannot  be  called  into  acj^ion,  when  some  or  all  of 
its  free  negative  valencies  are  saturated,  and  vice  versa.  An  exception 
to  this  rule  is  carbon. 

In  ammonia  the  free  negative  valencies  of  nitrogen  are  saturated. 
It  is  clear  that  a  fourth  negative  valence  can  only  be  called  out  in 
con  junction  with  a  positive.  This  explains  why  all  attempts  to  isolate 
ammonium  have  failed  (see  p.  262).  If,  however^  the  positive  latent 
valence  can  be  saturated,  the  problem  is  solved,  for  example,  ammonium 
chloride, 

We  may  assume  that  when  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  come 
into  contact,  the  compound  H^NmClH  is  formed,  which  undergoes 
re-anangement  (compare  Gain's  formula,  Mem,  McMchesier  Phil,  SoCf 
1904,  48,  xiv.). 

It  does  not  follow  that  when  ammonium  chloride  dissociates,  the 
tame  hydrogen  atom  combines  again  with  the  chlorine.  Since  on 
saturation  free  and  latent  valencies  of  the  same  sign  become  identical, 
any  other  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  stands  an  equal  chance, 
and  the  valence  with  which  the  nitrogen  held  it  now  saturates  the 
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positive  valence  and  becomes  latent.  It  is  ttias  unnecessary  to  adopt 
t&e  cube  theory  of  van't  Hoff  (Annchten  fiber  die  arganieehe  Chetnief 
p.  7d)  to  wbicb  Bt.  0.  Jones  has  taken  exception  on  stereoisomerio 
grounds  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1403 ;  1905,  87,  1721). 

It  will  be  seen  that  ammonia  and  water  are  alike  in  that  the  6xygen 
and  nitrogen  atoms  are  saturated  by  hydrogen,  and  both  elements  can 
combine  with  other  atoms  or  groups  by  means  of  their  latent  valencies 
only.  This  affords  a  Simple  explanation  ot  the  fact  that  ammonia  and 
water  are  frequently  interchangeable  in  chemical  comfx>Tlnds,  for 
example,  CuS04,5H20  and  CuSO^y^IITHs.  Further,  Brill  has  shown 
that  liquid  ammonia  is  slightly  associated  although  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  water  {Ann.  Physik,  1906,  [iv],  21,  170). 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  organic  compounds  of  bivalent 
oxygen,  for  example,  alcohols,  can,  like  water,  crystallise  with  inorganic 
salts.  The  same  property  is  exhibited  by  organic  derivatives  of  ter- 
valent  nitrogen.  For  example,  a  large  number  of  salts  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Lang  (^0r.,  1888,  21,  1578)  Pincussohn  {Zeitach.  anorg. 
Chem.f  1897,  14,  379),  and  others,  containing  pyridine  of  crystallisa- 
tion. A  most  remarkable  example  is  that  afforded  by  cuprous 
chloride. 

In  the  presence  of  water  this  salt  can  absorb  carbon  monoxide,  but 
not  when  perfectly  dry.  Lang  found,  however,  that  its  solution  in 
pyridine  absorbs  this  gas  with  ease.  Manchot  and  Friend  *  have  since 
shown  that  not  only  may  pyridine  be  replaced  by  other  derivatives  of 
tervalent  nitrogen,  for  example,  aniline,  o-toluidine,  and  piperidine,  but 
that  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  absorbed  per  molecule  of  cuprous 
chloride  is  identical  in  each  case  with  that  absorbed  in  the  presence  of 
water.  According  to  the  usual  theory  of  valency  this  remarkable 
analogy  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

Since  ammonia  gas  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  heat,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  ammonium  hydr- 
oxide is  the  chief  product,  despite  the  comparatively  poor  conductivity. 
Since  such  a  solution  always  has  a  strong  odour  of  ammonia,  the 
author  suggests  that  on  mixyig  ammonia  and  water,  a  hydrate  is  first 
formed,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphur  trioxide  (see  p.  266),  and  that  only 
part  of  this  undergoes  rearrangement  to  form  the  i^meric  ammonium 
hydroxide.  In  the  solution  we  have,  therefore,  equilibrium  between 
these  two  substances  and  ammonium  ioiis.     Thus  : 

Hg^NlzOZlHgli^NH^OH^NH/  +  OH'. 

That  the  negative  latent  valence  does  not  differ  in  chemical  nature 
from  the  free  negative  valencies  may  be  deduced  from  the  work  of 
Victor  Meyer.       This  investigator    showed    that    dimethyldiethyl- 
*  AntuUcn,  1908  [in  the  preaa]. 
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ammonium  iodide  prepared  from  dimethylamine  and  ethyl  iodide,  was 
identical  with  that  produced  from  diethylamine  and  methyl  iodide.  In 
the  latter  cas^,  where  diethylamine  is  employed,  hoth  the  ethyl  groups 
are  attached  by  free  negative  ralencies  to  the  nitrogen.  Hence  one  of 
the  methyl  groups  in  the  final  product  must  be  attached  by  a  latent 
negative  valence.  In  the  second  case,  however,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
a  methyl  group  must  be  attached  in  the  same  way.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  free  and  the  latent  negative  valencies  of  nitrogen  do  not  differ 
in  quality.  Other  experiments  lead  to  similar  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  valencies  of  sulphur  in  the  sulphonium  compounds.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  in  all  cases,  laterU  and/ree  valenoies  possess 
the  same  chemical  ncUure. 

Ccurban, 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  position  in  the  periodic  classification, 
carbon  functions  largely  as  a  neutral  element.  Its  total  free  valency 
is  8,  but  no  compound  is  known  in  which  more  than  four  of  these 
valenoies  are  used  at  once.  Apparently  it  is  immaterial  which  valencies 
axe  called  out.  They  may  be  all  positive  (CF^),  all  negative  (OH^),  or 
a  mixture  of  positive  and  n^ative  in  any  of  the  three  possible  proper* 
tions  (CHClg,  OHjOl,  OH3OI).  Carbon  is  therefore  a  perfect  example 
of  an  amphoteric  element. 

No  eompounds  are  known  in  which  carbon  functions  as  a  univaleat 
element^  and  we  have  no  proof  that  it  is  ever  truly  bivalent.  Carbon 
monoxide  may  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  two  free 
valencies  of  the  oxygen,  together  with  two  latent  valencies,  saturate 
the  four  free  valenoies  of  the  carbon  atom.  A  similar  explanation 
holds  in  the  case  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  f ulminic  acid  (compare  Nef, 
J,  Am&r.  Chem,  Soe»i  1904,  26,1549).  Gomberg's  discovery  of  tri- 
phenylmethyl  (Bcr.,  1900,  33,  3150)  seems  to  indicate  that  carbon  can 
function  as  a  tervalent  element. 


Wemsr's  Theory. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  author's  free  valencies  corre* 
spond  to  the  principal  valencies  of  Werner,  and  the  latent  valencies  to 
the  auxiliary.  The  last  two,  however,  are  very  dissimilar  in  properties. 

Aooording  to  Werner's  theory,  elements  or  groups  attached  by 
auxiliary  valencies  are  not  capable  of'  dissociation  {Neuers  Anschauungen 
QMf  dem  OsbieU  der  Anorganischen   Chemie,  Werner,  1905,  p.    59). 

Thus  in  ammonium  chloride  [NHg*H*]Cl  one  hydrogen  differs  from 
the  others  in  being  attached  to  the  nitrogen  atom  by  an  auxiliary 
valence  whereas  no  such  difference  in  reality  exists.  According  to  the 
present  author's  theory,  however,  there  is  no  such  distinction  between 
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the  valencies,  and  elements  attached  by  latent  bonds  are  as  easily 
dissociable  as  when  attached  by  free. 

In  a  future  paper  the  author  hopes  to  discuss  more  in  detail  the 
bearing  of  his  theory  on  that  of  Werner  and  on  the  ammonium  com- 
pounds. 

In  conclusion,  he  has  great  pleasure  in  thanking  Mr.  W.  E.  S. 
Turner,  M.Sc.|  for  many  useful  criticisms  and  suggestions. 


XXV. — The    Oxidation    of    Aromatic    Hydrazines  .  hy 

Metallic  Oxides,  Permanganates,  and  Ohromates. 

By  Fbbdbrick  Danisl  Chattaway. 

Thb  extraordinary  ease  with  which  aromatic  hydrazines  are  destroyed 
by  oxidising  agents  has  been  referred  to  by  most  chemists  who  have 
worked  on  them,*  and  diazonium  salts  have  been  universally  regarded 
as  the  primary  products  of  their  oxidation. 

The  behaviour  of  these  substances  when  oxidised  by  free  oxygen  in 
alkaline  solution  (Ohattaway,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  1323)  having  made 
this  generally  accepted  view  seem  improbable,  a  number  of  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out  on  their  oxidation  in  presence  of  alkalis 
by  various  metallic  oxides  and  highly  oxygenated  salts.  The  results 
may  be  stated  in  general  terms  as  follows. 

Primary  aromatic  hydrazines  are  readily  attacked  by  most  sub* 
stances  capable  of  giving  up  oxygen  at  all  easily,  the  products  being 
in  the  main  the  same  as  when  free  oxygen  is  used. 

The  action  which  takes  place  to  a  predominating  extent  causes  the 
liberation  of  nitrogen  and  the  replacement  of  the  hydrazino-group  by 
hydrogen.  This  main  action  is  generally  accompanied  by  secondary 
ones,  which  take  place  to  a  comparatively  very  small,  but  varying, 
extent;  hydrocarbons  of  the  diphenyl  group  containing  two  of  the 
aromatic  residues  linked  together  are  produced,  a  little  tarry  matter 
is  frequently  formed,  and  sometimes,  in  still  smaller  quantity,  simple 
azo-derivatives,  as,  for  example,  azobenzene.  Phenols  may  be  formed  in 
small  quantity,  but  only  when  the  oxidising  agent  employed  acts  very 
energetically.  Diazo-compounds  are  never  produced  when  the  oxida- 
tion is  carried  out  in  alkaline  solution,  but  only  in  presence  of  a 

*  Compare  Fischer,  AnnaleHt  1878,  190,  67,  and  1879,  199,  281 ;  Fiacher  and 
Ehrhard,  AnnaUn,  1879,  199,  333  ;  Haller,  Ber.,  1885,  18,  90 ;  Zincke,  Ber., 
1885,  18,  786 ;  Strache,  UonaUh.,  1891,  12,  628,  and  1892,  13,  316  ;  Wurfter, 
Ber.,  1887,  20,  2633. 
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eonsiderable  excess  of  some  strong  acid.  Azoimides  are  formed  when 
alkalis  are  absent  and  the  hydrazines  are  present  in  excess. 

The  nature  of  the  oxidising  agents  and  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ments naturally  affect  the  rate  of  action.  All  oxides  act  more 
vigorously  when  hydrated  and  when  finely  divided,  and  action  becomes 
much  more  ittpid  as  the  temperature  is  raised. 

If  the  basic  oxide  of  the  metal  is  easily  reduced,  the  metal  itself 
is  liberated,  as  with  the  oxides  of  mercury,  copper,  and  silver ;  in 
other  casesy  the  peroxides  only  act,  and  the  basic  oxide  is  formed, 
as  with  the  peroxides  of  lead  and  manganese. 

Alkaline  permanganates  act  very  energetically  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  whilst  with  chromates  the  temperature  has  to  be  raised 
considerably  before  any  appreciable  evolution  of  nitrogen  occurs. 

Potassium  chromate  oxidises  all  primary  aromatic  hydrazines  very 
easily,  giving  a  practically  theoretical  yield  of  nitrogen  and  hydrocarbon, 
and  being  itself  reduced  to  potassium  and  chromium  hydroxides.  This 
reaction  affords  the  most  convenient  method  yet  described  for 
replacing  a  hydrazine-  or  amino-group  by  hydrogen,  the  latter  being 
first  converted  into  the  former  through  a  diazonium  salt. 

If  the  reduction  of  copper  oxide  by  pheoylhydrazine  is  carried  out 
under  suitable  conditions,  the  metal  set  free  can  be  deposited  on  glass 
in  the  form  of  a  coherent  met&llic  film,  equalling  in  brilliancy  a 
similarly  deposited  film  of  silver,  and  showing  the  splendid  red  colour 
of  polished  copper. 

The  view  of  the  course  of  the  reaction  recently  put  forward  to 
explain  the  oxidation  of  hydrazines  by  free  oxygen  (Chattaway, Trans., 
1907,  01,  1323)  affords,  with  a  suitable  extension,  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  all  the  facts  observed. 

When  either  oxygen  or  an  oxidising  agent  acts  on  a  primary 
aromatic  hydrazine,  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  hydrazino- 
group  is  first  attacked,  and  a  hydroxy  hydrazine  is  produced,*  thus  : 

R-NH-NH,  +  O  =  R-NH-NH-OH. 

This  substance,  however,  not  being  stable  in  presence  of  alkalis, 
undergoes  disruption  during  some  phase  of  its  motion,  thus  : 

R-N-H  R         N        H 

H-^.OH    -^  :d[  ■*"  ilf  ^  in 


the  splitting  off  of  hydrocarbon  and  water  occurring  either  in  one  or 
two  stages. 

If,  however,  a  very  energetic  oxidising  agent  is  used,  a   certain 
number  of  molecules  may,  before  breaking  down,  undergo  a  further 

*  Probably  the  aotioii  which  first  takes  place  is  the  addition  of  two  hydroxyl 
groups  to  the  nitrogen  which  thns  develops  its  qninqnevalency. 
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oxidation,  a  second  hydrogen  atom  being  thas  replaced  by  another 
hydroxyl  group.  The  similar  l^reaking  down  of  this  molecule  under 
the  influence  of  the  alkali  results  in  the  formation  of  a  phenol : 

R-N-H  R        N        H 

I  — >-  I     +     HI     +      I 

HO-N-OH  HO        N        OH 

In  the  absence  of  an  alkali  which  acts  as  catalytic  agent  and  much 
accelerates  the  decomposition  of  these  hydrozyhydrazines,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  second  hydroxyl  group  takes  place  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  strong  acid  at  a  low  temperature  a 
diazonium  salt  may  be  formed,  thus : 

R-N-H  „^,         R-N-Ol         ^„^ 

fiO-N-OH  N 

The  subsidiary  reactions,  for  example,  the  production  of  hydrocarbons 
of  the  diphenyl  series  and  of  azo-derivatives  in  presence  of  alkalis  or  of 
azoimides  in  absence  both  of  alkalis  and  of  acids,  can  be  simply  explained 
by  the  interacti<m  of  two  molecules  of  the  hydroxyhydrazines  primarily 
formed.  Among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  primary  aromatic 
hydrazines  in  presence  of  alkalis,  even  when  carried  out  at  a  low 
temperature,  no  diazo-compounds  can  be  detected.  This  makes  it 
highly  improbable  that  they  are  ever  formed,  the  breaking  down  of 
the  oxidised  molecule  taking  place  at  a  stage  in  the  oxidation 
before  the  one  at  which  they  could  be  produced.  The  production  of 
phenols  in  small  quantity  when  energetic  oxidising  agents  are  used 
shows  that,  even  if  this  second  stage  is  reached  and  two  hydroxyl 
groups  are  introduced  into  the  molecule,  it  does  not  split  off  water  in 
presence  of  alkalis,  but  undergoes  the  same  type  of  decomposition  as 
when  only  one  such  group  is  present. 

This  is  in  agreement  with  the  well-known  behaviour  of  diazonium 
compounds,  these  only  undergoing  the  characteristic  diazo-decomposi- 
tions  in  presence  of  agents  able  to  form  additive  compounds  with  them  ; 
for  example,  water,  alcohol,  or  cuprous  chloride,  thus  giving  to  the 
molecnle  a  structure  analogous  to  that  of  the  hydroxy-compounds 
figured  above. 

It  is  unnecesary  to  assume  as  Hantzsch  does  (^#^.,  1900,  33,  2617) 
that  this  addition  is  followed  immediately  by  a  piirtial  decomposition 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  unstable  syn-diazo-compound  which 
then  breaks  down.  A  much  more  probable  explanation  is  that  diazo- 
compounds  as  such  do  not  break  down  with  elimination  of  nitrogen, 
this  only  taking  place  in  a  molecule  where  each  nitrogen  atom  carries 
at  least  two  suitably  related  groups  attached  to  it,  th6  single  linking  of 
the  nitrogen  atoms  now  giving  the  mobility  necessary  for  re^irrangC: 
ment  of  the  molecule  before    its  disruption*     Thus  taking   three 
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examples,  we  should  represent  the  introduction  of  a  hydrostyl  group, 
as  etfaozyl  group,  dr  a  hjdrogen  atom  and  a  chlorine  attorn  thus : 

R-N-Cl  R    N    CI 

lt-Sr-01  /  H-N-0-C3H,"^H^^"*'6-OH,-CH,  * 

Ml    +o,h,-oh( 

^  \  R-N-Cl  R    N    ^^^ 

R-N-Cl  R         N        CI 

^,  Jt  ^    ""^  J«  +  l!4   +  i.  ' 
Cl'N'Cu  CI        N        Cu 

The  views  here  advanced  afford  an  insight  into  what  occurs  in  a 
number  of  reactions  which  have  hitherto  received  no  satisfactory 
explanation,  to  give  an  instance,  the  behaviour  of  diazonium  salts  on 
reduction. 

As  is  well  known  when  diaKonium  salts  are  reduced  by  stannous 
chloride  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  they  are 
converted  practically  quantitatively  into  hydrazines,  this  being  a 
common  method  of  preparing  the  laiter  compounds  (Meyer  and  Lecco, 
j^er.,  1889,  16,  2976).  When,  however,  an  excess  of  acid  is  not  used, 
reduction  by  stannous  chloride  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  quite  different 
products^  in  which  the  aryl  group  present  in  the  diazonium  salt  is 
united  with  hydrogen,  chlorine,  hydroxyl,  amidogen,  or  the  azoimide 
complex  (Cnlmanti  and  Gasiorowski,  •/.  /?r.  Chem.j  1889,  [ii],  40,  97  ; 
Effront,  B»r.,  1884,  17,  2329);  to  take  the  simplest  case,  whilst 
benzenediazonium  chloride  yields  chiefly  benzene,  considerable 
quantities  of  chlorobenzene,  phenol,  aniline,  and  phenylazoimide  are 
also  produced. 

Again,  when  a  diazonium  salt  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  caustic 
alkali  and  then  reduced  by  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  stannous 
oxide,  nitrogen  is  vigorously  evolved  and  the  diazonium  group  is 
replaced  by  hydrogen,  whilst  an  azO'derivative  is  formed  in  small 
quantity  (Friedlander,  Ber.^  1889,  22,  587) ;  for  example,  benzene- 
diazonium chloride  thus  reduced  yields  benzene  mixed  with  about  one- 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  azobenzene  (Koenigs  and  Carl,  Ber,^  1890,  23, 
2672).  Complete  conversion  of  a  diazonium  salt  into  a  hydrazine  by 
reduction,  or  of  a  hydrazine  into  a  diazonium  salt  by  oxidation,  is  only 

*  The  aldehyde  and  hydrogen  chloride  liberated  are,  without  any  doubt,  formed 
by  the  breaking  doim  of  ethyl  hypochlorite,  OHj'CHa'OCl  — >  HCl  +  CHg'CHO. 
This  change  can  be  followed  when  a  nitrogen  chloride  is  decomposed  by  alcohol. 
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possible  in  presence  of  excess  of  acid,  whilst  complete  elimination  of 
the  nitrogen  and  replacement  of  the  hydrazine  or  diazonium  group  by 
hydrogen  through  the  agency  of  oxidising  or  reducing  agents 
respectively  is  only  possible  in  presence  of  excess  of  alkali. 

When  neither  acid  nor  alkali  is  present  in  excess,  the  compoonds 
produced  in  the  oxidation  of  hydrazines  are  exactly  those  obtained  in 
the  reduction  of  diazonium  salts. 

These  actions  can  all  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  assumption  of 
the  formation  in  each  of  them  of  the  same  type  of  intermediate  com- 
pound, a  hydroxyhydrazine  which  is  relatively  stable  in  presence  of  strong 
acids,  but  which  immediately  undergoes  the  typical  diazo-decomposition 
in  presence  of  alkalis.  The  actions  by  which  azoimides  and  anilines  and 
azo-derivatives  are  formed,  although  more  complex,  because  requiring 
the  interaction  of  two  molecules  of  the  hydroxyhydrazine,  only 
involve  intramolecular  rearrangements  of  exactly  the  same  type. 

Oxidation  of  Phenyl-,  o-Tclyl-,  ^-Tolyl-f  ^Bramophenyl-,  a-Naphihyl- 
and  P'Na^phihyl'hydrazi'M  by  Metallic  Oxides, 

As  phenylhydrazine  is  much  more  readily  attacked  than  the  others, 
and  as  the  actions  which  take  place  are  typical,  the  behaviour  of  the 
various  oxides  with  it  alone  are  described. 

To  ascertain  the  action  of  anhydit>us  oxides,  the  finely-divided  solid 
was  suspended  in  about  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water  and  the 
calculated  amount  of  phenylhydrazine  added,  the  liquids  being  shaken 
for  a  few  moments  to  mix  them  thoroughly.  The  hydroxides  were 
prepared  immediately  before  adding  the  phenylhydrazine  by  de- 
composing a  salt  of  the  metal  dissolved  in  about  twenty  times  its 
weight  of  water  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  potassium  hydroxide. 

The  action  of  dry  precipitated  mercuric  or  mercurous  oxide  or  the 
corresponding  hydroxides  on  phenylhydrazine  is  very  vigorous ; 
much  heat  is  developed,  benzene  is  formed,  and  nitrogen  liberated  so 
rapidly  that  the  liquid  froths  violently.  The  action  of  crystalline 
mercuric  oxide,  although  vigorous,  is  not  so  violent. 

Both  dry  and  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide  act  less  energetically 
on  phenylhydrazine  than  the  corresponding  mercury  compounds,  the 
same  products  resulting. 

Freshly-precipitated  cuprio  hydroxide  decomposes  phenylhydrazine 
similarly,  the  liquid  becomes  warm,  benzene  is  formed,  and  nitrogen 
is  given  ofE  rapidly.  Dry  cupric  or  cuprous  oxide  acts  much  more 
slowly,  and  even  on  boiling  the  liquid  very  little  evolution  of 
of  nitrogen  is  noticed. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  oxide  is  completely  reduced  and  the  metal  is  set 
free. 
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Lead  peroxide  acts  immediately  on  phenylhydrazine,  the  liquid 
becomes  warm,  nitrogen  is  evolved  with  efFervesoence,  and  the 
peroxide  is  reduced  to  the  bapic  oxide,  whilst  benzene  together  with 
a  little  azobenzene  and  diphenyl  are  produced.  Ked  lead,  however, 
has  very  slight  action  on  phenylhydrazine.  Manganese  dioxide  acts 
somewhat  less  readily  than  lead  dioxide ;  the  products  of  the  oxidation, 
however,  are  the  same,  and  the  dioxide  is  similarly  reduced  to 
the  basic  oxide. 

Phenylhydrazine  is  also  oxidised  by  ferric  hydroxide,  but  the  action 
is  very  slow. 

When  copper  oxide  is  thus  reduced  by  phenylhydrazine,  the  metal, 
under  suitable  conditions,  can  be  deposited  on  the  glass  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  mirror.    If  small  fragments  of  oxidised  copper  wire  are  heated  on  a 
water-bath  for  some  considerable  time  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  phenylhydrazine,  although  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  is  so  slow  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  noticed,  copper  is  deposited  on  the  glass  immediately 
underneath  the  fragment  in  small,  brilliant  patches.     By  moving  the 
pieces  of  oxide  about,  a  copper  mirror  can  be  obtained  of  considerable 
size,  but  not  of  uniform  brightness.     If  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
phenylhydrazine  saturated  at  100^  and  gently  boiling  in  a  clean,  new 
flask  there  is  added  a  little  potassium  hydroxide  and  then,  in  very 
small  quantities,  finely-divided  black  copper  oxide,  obtained  by  heating 
the  nitrate,  a  rapid  evolution  of  nitrogen  takes  place  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oxide  passes  into  solution.      In  this  solution,  the  metal 
exists  in  the  cuprous  state  dissolved  in  the  phenylhydrazine,  and  can 
be  precipitated  as  cuprous  hydroxide  by  the  addition  of  excess  of 
potassium   hydroxide.      If  such  a    solution    is    gently    boiled    and 
more  solid  oxide  added  from  time  to  time  as  it  dissolves,  a  very 
fine  copper  mirror  can  be  obtained,  the  whole  interior  of  the  flask 
beocMiiing  slowly  coated  with  a    firm  coherent  film  of  the  metal 
similar  to  the  film  of  silver  obtained  when  silver  oxide  is  reduced  by 
aldehydes  or  tartrates.     It  is,  however,  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  a 
good  deposit  by  this  method,  and  it  is  easier  to  employ  a  solution  of 
capric  hydroxide  in  ammonia. 

The  following  procedure,  which  resembles  that  employed  in  silvering 
glass,  gives  a  uniformly  excellent  result.  Heat  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  freshly  distilled  phenylhydrazine  and  two  parts  of  water  until  a 
clear  solution  is  obtained,  and  to  this  add  about  half  its  bulk  of  a  warm 
saturated  solution  of  cuprio  hydroxide  in  strong  ammonia.  Nitrogen 
is  freely  evolved  during  the  addition,  and  the  cupric  is  reduced  to 
cuprous  hydroxide,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  ammoniacal  liquid 
and  does  not  undergo  any  immt^iate  f ui  ther  reduction.  Add  next  a 
hot  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  until  a  slight 
permanent  precipitate  of  cuprous  hydroxide  is  produced.      If  this 
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colourless  or  pale  yellow  liquid  be  now  cautiously  heated  in  contact 
with  a  perfectly  clean  glass  surface,  metallic  copper  is  deposited  on 
it  in  the  form  of  a  thin,  coherent,  perfectly  reflecting  lamina.  To 
obtain  a  film  of  suflicient  thick|ies3,  it  is  beat  not  to  pour  off  the 
warm  reducing  fluid,  but  to  ftllo^  it  to  remain  in  the  flask  until  quite 
cold.  When  the  liquid  is  pojured  off,  the  film  of  copper  should  be  weU^ 
washed  first  with  jmLter,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
should  then  be  protected  from  the  slow  oxidising  action  of  the  air  by 
one  or  two  coats  of  some  quickly  drying  ysrnisb. 

Oxidation  of  HydrasdneB  hy  Potassium  Pennanganaie. 

Aromatic  hydrazines  are  very  readily  oxidised  by  potassium 
permanganate  either  in  the  presence  of  acids  or  alkalis.  In  presence  of 
A  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  complicated  series  of  actions 
occurs.  Although  simple  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  are  the  main 
products,  hydrocarbons  analogous  to  diphenyi  and  aso-derivatives  are 
formed  in  small  quantity,  whilst  a  considerable  amount  ol  tar  is 
produced.  Some  ohloro-substituted  hydrocarbon  may  be  formed  if 
hydrochloric  instead  of  sulphuric  acid  is  presents 

It  is  ^  possible  that  diazonium  compounds  are  formed  in  these 
reactions,  but,  if  so,  they  must  be  produced  in  very  small  amount,  as 
in  spite  of  careful  search  they  could  not  be  recognised  with  certainty. 

T.o  give  the  details  of  one  experiment,  2*7  grams  of  phenylhydrasine 
were  dissolved  in  30  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  200  c.a  of 
water.  This  solution,  cooled  to  0^,  was  poured  over  500  grams  of  crushed 
ice,  and  to  it  was  added  a  similarly  cooled  solution  of  3*2  grams  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  500  c.c.  of  water.  Considerable  efferves- 
cenoe  occurred,  and  benzene  could  be  recognised  by  its  odour ;  the  red 
colour  of  the  permanganate  completely  disappeared,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  a  brown  solid,  probably  manganese  dioxide,  separated.  A 
cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  was  next  added  nntil 
the  liquid  showed  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  It  was  then  filtered,  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  near  being  allowed  to  rise  above  0^.  To  the 
clear,  cold  alkaline  liquid  a  solution  of  4  grams  [of  )8-napfathol  in  a 
slight  excess  of  dilute  potash  was  added.  No  red  colour  was  produced, 
nor  did  any  develop  on  allowing  the  liquid  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  oxidation  of  hydrazines  by  permanganate  in  presence  of  alkalis, 
on  the  other  hand,  follows  a  simple  course. 

All  primary  ajromatic  hydrazines  are  readily  oxidised  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
made  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide.  As  when  other  oxidising 
a|;ents  are  used  considerable  rise  of  temperature  tak^s  i^ace..  tba 
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hydrasino^roup  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  is  rapidly 
evolved.  A  little  of  some  hydrocarbon  of  the  diphenyl  group  is 
prodaoedy  and  some  azo-derivative  is  formed  together  with  a  varying 
quantity  of  tarry  matter.  The  permanganate,  if  in  excess,  is  reduced  to 
jnanganeee  dioxide,  whilst  the  latter  is  further  reduced  to  manganous 
oxide  by  excess  of  the  hydrazine. 

The  amount  of  each  of  these  products  formed  was  determined  in  a 
number  of  cases,  but  the  quantitative  results  obtained  are  of  little 
importance. 

The  action  of  alkaline  permanganate  on  phenylhydraziue,  p-hromo- 
phenylhydrazine,  and  a-  and  jp-tolylhydrazine  has  been  studied. 

On  adding  phenylhydrazine  to  an  excess  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  made  strongly  alkaline  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  until  the  red  colour  of  the  permanganate  disappeared,  a 
violent  evolution  of  nitrogen  took  place,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  rose  considerably.  All  the  benzene  form.ed  could  not  be  collected, 
since  much  was  carried  away  in  the  form  of  vapour  by  the  rapidly 
escaping  nitrogen.  When  violent  action  was  over,  the  remainder  of  the 
benzene  was  driven  off  in  a  current  x)f  steam ;  on  continuing  the 
passage  of  steam  for  some  time,  a  small  quantity  of  diphenyl  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  azobenzene  slowly  distilled  over.  On  separating 
the  manganese  dioxide,  acidifying  the  strongly  alkaline  filtrate  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  extracting  with  ether,  a  very  small  quantity  of  an 
oily,  strongly  smelling  substance,  apparently  phenol,  was  obtained;  the 
amount,  however,  was  so  small  that  it  could  not  be  identified  with 
eei-tainty. 

Similar  experiments,  using  an  excess  of  phenylhydrazine  and  a 
known  quantity  of  permanganate,  did  not  yield  constant  quantitative 
results. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  discover  if  a  diazo-compound  is 
produced  in  the  action,  but  without  result,  the  amount  of  such 
compound  if  it  is  produced  at  all  must  therefore  be  very  small. 

To  give  the  details  of  <me  experiment,  4*2  grams  of  potassium 
permanganate  and  10  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  were  dissolved  in 
400  C.C.  of  water,  the  solution  was  cooled  to  0^,  and  poured  over  200 
grams  of  crushed  ice.  To  this  wto  added  a  similarly  cooled  solution 
of  5  grams  of  phenylhydrazine  and  10  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide 
in  400  c.a  of  water.  As  the  hydrazine  solution  was  added,  nitrogen 
was  rapidly  given  off,  the  odour  of  benzene  became  evident,  and  the  red 
permanganate  solution  became  first  green  from  the  production  of 
manganate  and  finally  brownish-black  from  the  deposition  of  hydrated 
manganese  dioxide.  The  addition  of  the  phenylhydrazine  solution  was 
ooniinttfid  until  the  green  colour  just  disappeared.  The  manganese 
dioxide  was  then  filtered  off,  and  the  clear,  cold  alkaline  liquid  mixed 
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With  a  solution  of  4  grams  of  j3-naphthol  in  a  slight  excess  of  aqueous 
potassium  hydroxide.  Not  the  slightest  red  colour  was  produced,  nor 
did  any  develop  on  allowing  the  liquid  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  amounts  of  diphenyl  and  azobenzene  formed  were  ascertained 
by  reducing  a  known  weight  of  the  mixture  and  determining  the 
amount  of  diphenyl  remaining. 

The  other  hydrazines  mentioned  behave  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate similarly  to  phenylhydrazine. 

Oaddation  of  Ht/drazines  hy  AlkcUine  Diehromatee  and  ChromaUs, 

Hydrazines  are  readily  oxidised  by  dichromates  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  by  cbromates  if  the  temperature  is  somewhat  raised. 
In  each  case,  the  action  is  a  simple  one,  the  dichromate  and  chromate 
alike  being  converted  into  alkaline  hydroxide  and  hydrated  chromium 
sesquioxide,  whilst  the  hydrazine  yields  the  hydrocarbon  or  substituted 
hydrocarbon  and  nitrogen.  A  very  little  diphenyl  or  other  hydro- 
carbon of  this  group  is  produced,  and  only  when  dichromates  are  used  is 
any  appreciable  amount  of  azo-derivative  obtained.  Only  at  first  is 
there  any  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  dichromates  and  chromates,  as 
the  former  are  soon  converted  into  the  latter  by-the  alkaline  hydroxide 
liberated.    The  actions  are  represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

KjCrjOy  +  3R-NH-NHj  +  HjO  «  2K0H  +  20r(OH)8  +  3RH  +  SN^, 
2K2CrO^  +  SR-NH-NHj  +  2H2O  -  4K0H  +  2Cr(0H)g  +  3RH  +  3Nj. 

With  chromates,  this  simple  reaction  is  the  only  one  which  occursi 
and  practically  quantitative  yields  of  hydrocarbon  and  nitrogen  are 
obtained. 

On  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  to  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature  takes  place,  nitrogen  is 
rapidly  evolved  with  much  frothing,  and  benzene  is  formed.  If  the 
dichromate  is  in  excess,  potassium  chromate  and  green  chromium 
hydroxide  are  produced,  whilst  if  excess  of  hydrazine  is  present  a 
strongly  alkaline  liquid  results  containing  hydrated  chromium 
sesquioxide  suspended  in  it. 

Using  excess  of  dichromate  and  carrying  out  the  oxidation  in  a 
nitrometer,  a  yield  of  nitrogen  amounting  to  about  92 — 95  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical  was  obtained.  By  distilling  in  steam,  a  similar 
percentage  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  benzene  was  collected,  the  loss 
being  due  mainly  to  the  difficulty  of  condensing  and  separating  the 
whole  of  the  benzene  from  the  wau^r. 

No  diazo-compound  could  be  detected  among  the  products  of  the 
reaction,  and  only  a  minute  quantity  of  a  phenol-like  substance  could 
be  extracted  from  the  filtered  alkaline  residue  after  acidification.     Only 
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very  small  quantities  of  diphenyl  and  azobenzene  were  formed.  The 
other  hydrazines  studied  behaved  similarly. 

Potassium  chromate  alone  or  in  presence  of  potassium  hydroxide 
does  not  appreciably  oxidise  phenylhydrazine  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. On  heating  nearly  to  boiling,  oxidation  commences,  nitrogen  is 
evolved,  and  benzene  and  a  very  little  diphenyl  are  produced.  The 
action  goes  on  very  quietly  and  regularly,  and  the  yield  of  benzene  and 
nitrogen  is  nearly  quantitative.  It  is  difficult,  however,  without 
special  precautions,  to  retain  the  whole  of  the  benzene,  the  vapour  of 
which  is  carried  away  by  the  escaping  nitrogen. 

As  a  rule,  in  a  carefully  conducted  experiment  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical  yield  of  pure  dry  benzene  can  be.  obtained.  No  tar, 
phenol,  or  diazo-compound  is  produced  in  this  oxidation. 

The  quantitative  nature  of  the  reaction  is  shown  better  when 
o-  or  j9-tolylhydrazine  or  p-bromophenylhydrazine  is  thus  oxidised, 
since  in  these  cases  the  loss  of  hydrocarbon  or  substituted  hydro- 
carbon through  volatilisation  and  imperfect  condensation  is  not  so 
great. 

On  account  of  the  insolubility  of  p-bromophenylhydrazine  in  water, 
a  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chromate  acts  much  less 
readily  on  it  than  on  unsubstituted  phenylhydrazine.  Very  little 
action  occurs  until  the  liquid  boils,  but  oxidation  then  proceeds  slowly 
and  regularly  without  the  formation  of  any  tar,  or  of  any  recognisable 
quantity  of  by-products.  Nitrogen  and  bromobenzene  are  produced  in 
practically  theoretical  amount,  the  latter  passing  over  and  condensing 
with  the  steam;  hydrated  chromium  sesquioxide  separates,  and  the 
liquid  becomes  strongly  alkaline  from  the  liberation  of  potassium 
hydroxide. 

Both  the  tolylhydrazines  are  similarly  quantitatively  oxidised  by  a 
hot  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chromate.  Nitrogen, 
toluene,  and  a  very  little  ditolyl  are  formed,  and,  as  before,  the 
chromate  is  reduced  to  hydrated  chromium  sesquioxide  and  potassium 
hydroxide. 

The  oxidation  of  aromatic  hydrazines  by  potassium  chromate  is 
conveniently  carried  out  by*  dissolving  one  [and  a-half  times  the 
amount  of  potassium  chromate  needed  and  its  own  weight  of 
potassium  hydroxide  in  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
adding  the  hydrazine  or  its  hydrochloride,  using,  in  the  latter  case, 
correspondingly  more  potash.  On  blowing  steam  into  the  mixture, 
oxidation  progresses  quietly,  the  hydrocarbon  condenses  with  the  steam, 
and  hydrated  chromium  sesquioxide  separates  from  the  liquid.  In  a 
carefully  conducted  experiment,  a  practically  theoretical  yield  of 
hydrocarbon  can  be  obtained. 

yOL.  XCIII.  U 
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XXVI. — The  Reaction  between  Calcium  Carbonate  and 

Chlorine  Water. 

By  Arthur  Richardson,  Ph.D. 

It  is  known  that  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  containing 
calcium  carbonate  in  suspension,  hypochlorous  acid  and  calcium 
chloride  are  formed,  carbon  dioxide  being  given  off,  and  that  the 
hypochlorous  acid  can  be  separated  from  the  calcium  chloride  by 
distillation.  Williamson  {Mem.  Cham,  Soc.,  1850,  2,  234),  who  first 
observed  this  change,  showed  that  in  dilute  solutions  the  reaction 
was  represented  by  the  equation : 

CaCOg  +  2CI2  +  H3O  -  CaCI  J  +  2HC10  +  COj. 

He  further  showed  that,  when  the  amount  of  carbonate  decomposed 
exceeded  1  part  in  30  parts  of  water,  the  hypochlorous  acid  was 
partly  replaced  by  calcium  chlorate,  the  amount  of  the  latter  increasing 
with  the  weight  of  calcium  carbonate  decomposed. 

Later  experiments  of  the  author  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  380)  have 
shown  that  hypochlorous  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  formed  in  solu- 
tions of  chlorine  gas  in  pure  water,  provided  that  the  two  acids  are  at 
once  separated  by  distillation ;  and  it  seemed  probable  that,  in  the 
presence  of  calcium  carbonate  also,  if  the  two  acids  were  first  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  on  the  water,  the  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  calcium  carbonate  would  react  to  give  calcium  chloride  and 
carbon  dioxide,  and  the  hypochlorous  acid  would  be  left  free  in  the 
solution. 

It  will  here  be  shown,  however,  that'the  reactions  are  not  so  simple 
as  at  first  sight  appears,  for,  in  certain*  circumstances,  a  part  of  the 
hypochlorous  acid  is  replaced  by  calcium  hypochlorite,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  calcium  chlorate  is  accompanied  by  the  liberation  of  oxygen. 

The  present  experiments  therefore  were  made  for  the  further 
study  of  the  action  of  chlorine  water  on  calcium  carbonate  and  the 
conditions  under  which  these  reactions  occur. 

The  calcium  carbonate  used  in  these  experiments  was  very  carefully 
purified,  especially  from  traces  of  iron  and  manganese ;  before  using, 
it  was  dissolved  in  specially  purified  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitated 
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with  ammonium  carbonate  and  kept  at  boiling  point  for  seyeral  hours, 
and  then  finally  washed  entirely  free  from  ammonium  salts.  This 
coarse  granular  precipitate  was  always  used  in  preference  to  the 
carbonate  in  a  more  finely*divided  condition. 

The  chlorine  was  prepared  from  potassium  dichromate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  was  washed  by  passing  it  through  solutions  of  chromic 
acid  and  then  through  water, 

Sstimaiion  of  AeUve  CKLorvM.  ('<  Hypochlorous "  Ghlorine). — In 
all  the  following  experiments,  the  chlorine  was  led  into  a  measured 
volume  of  water  containing  known  quantities  of  thjS  calcium  carbonate 
in  suspension*  Of  course,  at  the  end  of  an  experiment  there  was 
excess  of  free  chlorine  in  the  solution.  To  give  an  idea  of  how  the 
"  hypochlorous  "  chlorine  was  determined,  the  details  of  an  experiment 
are  given  :  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  (containing  free  and  "  hypochlorous  " 
chlorine)  were  made  up  to  500  c.c.  with  water.  This  solution  was 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  in  one  both  the  free  and  the  '^  hypo* 
chlorous  "  chlorine  were  estimated  together  by  means  of  potassium 
iodide,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  decinormal  thiosulphate 
solution  ;  in  the  other,  the  free  chlorine  was  removed  by  aspirating  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  residual  hypo- 
chlorous acid  was  then  estimated  as  before.  Various  experiments 
show  that  the  free  and  the  ''hypochlorous  "  chlorine  can  be  estimated 
with  accuracy  by  this  means,  provided  that  the  hypochlorous  acid  is  not 
present  in  greater  strength  than  about  0*0426  gram  of  hypochlorous 
add  in  100  c.c.  of  waterr  Moreover,  the  amount  of  free  and  ''  hypo- 
chlorous"  chlorine  was  also  checked  by  estimation  with  a  il^/10 
solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of 
three  experiments : 

Table  I. 

10  C.C.  made  up  to  500  c.c.  with  water  I.  II.  III. 

Free  and  "hypochlorous"  chlorine  0*0884  0*0958  0170 

**Hypochloron8"  chlorine 00643  0*0798  0*142 

Free  chlorine 0*0241  00160  0028 

Free  and  '*  hypochloroos  "  chlorine  estimated  by  AgNOs  00887  00958  0  170 

It  was  necessary,  also,  to  be  able  to  determine  the  amount  of  chlorine 
present  as  calcium  chloride  (and  also  occasionally  as  calcium  chlorate). 
This  was  done  as  follows :  Hydrogen  sulphide  was  passed  through  a 
cold  solution  containing  the  free  chlorine,  the  '' hypochlorous " 
chlorine,  and  the  "calcium-chloride"  chlorine  (and  sometimes 
'' calcium-chlorate  "  chlorine).  By  this  means,  all  the  chlorine  except 
the  "chlorate"  chlorine  was  converted  into  chloride,  which  could  then 
be  estimated  with  iV/10  silver  nitrate  solution  after  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  had  been  expelled  by  boiling  the  solution.  By  subtracting 
from  the  total  chlorine  found  the  amount  of  free  and  "  hypochlorous  " 
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chlorine,  the  amount  of  chlorine  present  as  calcium  chloride  could  be 
determined. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  as  chlorate  was  estimated  by  first  deter- 
mining the  total  chlorine  as  above,  and  also  after  an  equal  volume  of 
the  solution  had  been  treated  with  Gladstone  and  Tribe's  zinc-copper 
couple  (afi  modified  by  Bothamley  and  Thompson,  Trans.,  1888,  63, 
164);  the  difference  between  these  values  gives  the  amount  of 
chlorine  present  as  chlorate. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  a  Mixhare  of  Calcium  Carbonate  and  WaUr 

in  the  Cold. 

When  cold  chlorine  water  is  agitated  with  calcium  carbonate,  all 
free  chlorine  is  at  first  removed,  calcium  chloride  and  hypochlorous 
acid  alone  being  formed  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  But  when 
the  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  becomes  of  more  than  a  certain 
strength  (about  4  per  cent.  HOlO),  it  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table 
that  chlorate  begins  to  be  formed ;  doubtless  this  is  due  to  decom- 
position of  the  hypochlorous  acid  into  hydrochloric  and  chloric  acids  : 


Tablb  II. 

Weight  of  CaCO, 

Ratio  of 

"  Hypo- 

in 200  c.c. 

CaCO, 

chlorous  " 

"Chlorate" 

"Chloride. 

spt 

H,0. 

toHaO. 

chlorine. 

chlorine. 

chlorine. 

Grams. 

In  C.C. 

In  c.c. 

Incc. 

1 

2 

1  :100 

1-456 

none 

1-46 

2 

5 

1:40 

1-917 

none 

1-988 

3 

6 

1  :83-3 

2-929 

0-142 

8-639 

4 

8 

1:26 

3196 

0-284 

4-544 

5 

12 

1  :16-6 

3-621 

0-618 

6-746 

6 

20 

1:10 

2-804 

1-349 

11-679 

From  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  *^  hypochlorous  "  chlorine* 
reaches  a  maximum  in  experiment  5,  but  that  as  the  calcium  chloride 
incieases  beyond  this  point  the  hypochlorous  acid  is  less  stable. 

Also,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  experiments  1  and  2,  where  no  chlorate 
is  formed,  the  amount  of  "hypochlorous"  and  "chloride"  chlorine  is 
the  same ;  this  can  be  expressed  by  the  equation : 

CaOOj  +  2CI2  +  HjO  =  CaClg  +  2HC10  +  COg ; 
and  if  the  formation  of  the  chlorate  is  the  only  other  reaction,  then  it 
may  be  expressed  by  the  equation  : 

3HC10  =  HC103  +  2HCL 

That  this  second  equation  represents  the  only  other  reaction 
is  not   borne   out    by   the    results.      This   can    be    seen    from   the 

*  To  avoid  complication,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  "hypochlorous"  chlorine 
is  present  entirely  as  hypochlorous  acid  ;  it  will  be  shown  later,  however,  that  some- 
times a  part  is  present  as  the  calcium  salt. 
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amount  of  "chloride"  chlorine  found.  In  experiment  3,  2*929 
*< hypochlorous "  chlorine  =  2*929  ''chloride"  chlorine,  and  0142 
''chlorate"  chlorine  =  0*284  ''chloride"  chlorine,  giving  a  total  of 
3*213  "  chloride"  chlorine^  but  3*639  was  the  amount  found.  Again, 
in  experiment  6,  from  the  "  hypochlorous  "  and  "  chlorate  "  chlorine 
there  should  be  5*502  " chloride"  chlorine,  but  11-679  was  found. 

The  next  set  of  experiments  was  made  to  determine  whether  calcium 
chloride  had  any  influence  on  the  reaction. 

Influence  of  Calcium  Chloride  on  the  Action  qf  CMorine^on  a  Mixtwre 
of  Calcium  Carbonate  and  Water  in  the  Cold, 

Two  hundred  c.c.  of  water  containing  50  per  cent,  of  calcium  chloride 
in  solution  were  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
chlorine,  the  gas  being  passed  into  the  mixture  for  two  hours.  The 
carbonate  remained  undissolved,  and  no  trace  of  hypochlorous  acid 
could  be  detected.  Strong  solutions  of  calcium  chloride  therefore 
entirely  prevent  the  action  of  chlorine  on  calcium  carbonate.  When 
a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chloride  was  used,  a  limited  action 
took  place.  '  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  the  solution  (after  getting 
rid  of  all  free  chlorine)  gave  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  of  calcium 
carbonate  when  treated  with  carbon  dioxide.  The  original  solution 
gave  no  such  precipitate  with  carbon  dioxide,  therefore  either  calcium 
hydroxide  or  calcium  hypochlorite  had  been  formed « during  the 
reaction.  Considering  the  amount  of  free  chlorine  present,  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  calcium  hydroxide  would  be  formed.  It  has  been  stated, 
however,  by  von  Tiesenholt  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1901,  [ii],  63,  30)  that 
anhydrous  calcium  chloride,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of 
hypochlorous  acid  has  been  added,  becomes  strongly  alkaline,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  calcium  hydroxide.  To  determine  whether  this  had 
taken  place,  a  method  based  on  the  following  considerations  was 
adopted.  If  the  calcium  carbonate  is  formed  from  calcium  hydro2dde 
by  the  carbon  dioxide,  no  additional  hypochlorous  acid  will  be  liberated ; 
if,  however,  it  is  formed  from  calcium  hypochlorite,  additional  hypo- 
chlorous acid  should  be  formed. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  c.c.  of  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium 
chloride  were  treated  with  an  excess  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  chlorine 
passed  for  two  hours.  The  solution  was  then  filtered.  Carbon 
dioxide  was  then  passed  through  50  c.c.  of  the  solution,  when  a 
comparatively  large  amount  of  carbonate  was  precipitated,  and  the 
free  chlorine  was  removed.  Another  50  c.c.  were  aspirated  by  means 
of  an  air  current  to  remove  all  free  chlorine  until  the  escaping  gas, 
when  bubbled  through  potassium  iodide  solution,  scarcely  gave  a  colora- 
tion of  iodine ;  then  carbon  dioxide  was  substituted  for  air,  and  the 
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current  passed  at  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  rate.  The  escaping  gas 
was  led  into  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and  iodine  was  at  once  freely 
liberated.  Thus  air  aspirated  through  the  solution  fails  to  liberate 
hypochlorous  acid,  but  carbon  dioxide  passed  through  for  the  same 
time  does.  This  fact  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite was  present  in  the  original  solution. 

A  quantitative  experiment  was  now  made  to  determine  the  ratio  of 
calcium  hypochlorite  to  hypochlorous  acid  formed.  One  hundred  c.c. 
of  a  28  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chloride  were  taken ;  to  thisi 
small  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate  were  added  from  time  to  time, 
and  chlorine  was  passed  through  the  mixture  for  four  hours.  XJnde- 
composed  calcium  carbonate  was  then  filtered  off,  and  carbon  dioxide 
passed  through  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  until  no  more  calcium 
carbonate  was  precipitated,  and  the  free  chlorine  was  removed.  The 
solution  was  then  boiled  and  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  was  washed 
free  of  chloride  and  chlorate.  The  precipitate  was  converted  into 
calcium  oxalate,  and  the  oxalic  acid  estimated  by  means  of  potassium 
permanganate;  an  amount  was  found  equivalent  to  0*2556  of 
"  calcium  hypochlorite  "  chlorine. 

In  another  portion  of  the  solution,  the  '*  hypochlorous  "  chlorine  was 
estimated  by  the  thiosulpbate  method.  The  amount  was  0'248  of 
'*  hypochlorous  "  chlorine,  thus  showing  that  in  the  solution  a  little 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  *'  hypochlorous  "  chlorine  was  present  as 
calcium  hypochlorite. 

Determination  of  the  Amount  of  Calcium  Hypochlorite  Formed  in  tfie 
Absence  of  Added  Calcium  Chloride. 

The  following  experimei\ts  were  carried  out  in  the  manner  already 
indicated;  6,  12,  and  24  grams  of  calcium  carbonate  were  added  to 
200  c.c.  of  water  : 


Weight  of  CaCOj 
in  200  C.C. 
!cpt.        water. 

Table  III. 

Ratio  of               Chloriuo 
CaCOj  to  water.       as  Ca(C10)2. 

Total 
**  hypochlorous       %  of 
acid  "chlorine.    Ca(C10)y 

Grams.  - 

1  6 

2  12 
8               24 

1  :  38-3 
1 :  16-6 
1:8*8 

absent 

0*361 

0-761 

6-857                   0 
7-224                   6 
6*609                 16 

Up  to  this  point,  the  active  chlorine  was  assumed  to  be  present  only 
as  hypochlorous  acid  and  hypochlorite ;  chlorous  acid  and  its  salts  had 
not  been  looked  for.  To  determine  whether  chlorous  compounds  were 
also  present,  a  solution  was  pi^epared  by  decomposition  of  calcium 
carbonate  in  chlorine  water,  which  gave  a  precipitate  of  calcium 
carbonate  when  treated  with  carbon  dioxide.  In  one  portion  of  the 
solution,  the  total  active  chlorine  was  estimated  with  sodium  tliio* 
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sulphate,  and  in  another  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  arsenious  oxide, 
using  indigo  as  indicator.  The  two  series  of  determinations  agreed 
exactly,  showing  that  chlorous  acid  or  chlorites  were  absent.  Hypo- 
chlorous  and  chlorous  acids  are  both  reduced  by  thiosulphates,  but 
hypochlorous  acid  alone  is  capable  of  being  decomposed  by  a  solution  of 
arsenious  oxide.  As  all  the  foregoing  experiments  had  been  conducted 
in  the  cold,  the  influence  of  heat  was  now  tried. 

In/lumee  of  Heai  on  the  Action  cf  Chlorine  on  a  Mixture  of  Calcium 
Carbonate  and  Water. 

Referring  back  to  table  II,  experiment  6,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  amount  of  ''chloride*'  chlorine  (11*679)  is  in  excess  of  what 
should  have  been  produced  (5*5)  when  calculated  from  the  '*  hypo- 
chlorous  "  and  "  chlorate  "  chlorinei  This  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  oxygen  being  liberated  during  the  reaction.  In  an  early  experi- 
ment, when  the  products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  calcium  carbonate 
and  water  were  heated^  oxygen  was  found  to  be  formed.  A  special 
form  of  apparatus  was  therefore  devised  in  order  to  make  a  series  of 
quantitative  determinations  of  the  oxygen  thus  liberated  (compare 
figure).  The  hypochlorous  acid  that  remained  after  heating,  the 
calcium  chlorate,  and  the  calcium  chloride  were  also  determined. 

A  spherical  flask,  A,  was  connected  with  the  inner  tube,  B,  of  an 
upright  Liebig's  condenser,  C,  the  neck  of  A  and  the  lower  end  of 
B  being  ground  into  one  another.  A  tube,  D,  passed  down  B  to  the 
bottom  of  A  for  the  admission  of  chlorine,  D  being  also  ground  into 
the  upper  part  of  B.  The  exit  tube,  E,  sealed  into  the  upper  part  of 
B,  connected  A  with  the  gas-collecting  tube,  F,  containing  a  strong 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Any  gas  passiog  from  A  and  unabsorbed 
in  F  was  measured  in  the  gas  burette,  //. 

Chlorine  was  first  passed  into  cold  water  containing  calcium 
carbonate  in  suspension  in  J,  and,  when  all  air  had  been  removed  from 
the  apparatus  (shown  by  complete  absorption  of  the  chlorine  in  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  in  6),  connexion  was  made  between  F  and  A  by 
opening  the  stopcock  at  /.  The  flask,  A,  was  then  heated  in  an  oil- 
bath.  On  heating,  oxygen  was  at  first  freely  evolved,  but  the  rate 
of  evolution  rapidly  diminished.  In  each  experiment,  the  solution 
was  heated  for  one  and  a-half  hours,  by  which  time  no  more  oxygen 
was  liberated.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  arrangement  the  hypo- 
chlorous acid  formed  would  condense  in  B  and  return  to  A,  where  any 
change  resulting  from  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  the  other 
products  would  take  place.  In  table  IV,  the  results  obtained  are 
given : 
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Table  IV. 

Weight  of  CaCO,    Ratio 
in  300  C.C.     of  CaCOs. 
Expt.     water.         to  water. 

Oxygen        "Hypo- 
found       chlorous  acid 
atN.T.P.         chlorine. 

"  "Chlorate" 
chlorine. 

"Chloride 
chlorine. 

Grams. 

1  8               1 : 100 

2  6                1  :  50 

3  12                1  :  25 

4  12                1:25 

In  c.c. 

50-4               0-488 

83-4                0-293 

134                   0-186 

f{a)  75-3M           0.133 

\{b)  72-8  /           "  ^^^ 

0-218 
0-639 
0-968 

1-278 

1-884 
8-674 
7-082 

6-949 

L 


To  determine  whether  the  liberation  of  oxygen  here  observed  was 
due  to  the  action  of  heat  on  the  bypochlorous  acid  in  the  absence  of 
other  compounds,  the  following  experiments  were  made:  (1)  200  c.c. 
of  a  solution  of  bypochlorous  acid  containing  2*059  grams  of  ''  bypo- 
chlorous "  chlorine  were  heated  for  one  and  a-balf  hours  in  a  stream  of 

*  In  the  first  three  experiments,  the  carbonate  was  completely  decomposed  in  the 
cold  solution,  and  then  heated.  In  the  fourth,  a  portion  (about  half)  of  the 
carbonate  was  decomposed  and  then  heated,  when  75-8  c.c.  of  oxygen  were 
liberated ;  on  cooling  and  repeating  the  experiment  so  as  completely  to  dissolye 
the  remaining  carbonate,  72-8  c.o.  more  oxygen  were  produced. 
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chlorine ;  6  c.c.  of  oxygen  were  liberated,  and  the  "  hypochlorous  " 
chlorine  remaining  was  1'153  grams;  (2)  200  ac.  of  a  solution  of 
hypochloroas  acid  containing  0*745  gram  of  *'  hypochlorous  "  chlorine 
were  boiled  for  two  hoars,  when  13  c.c.  of  oxygen  were  liberated  and 
0'639  gram  of  "  hypochlorous  "  chlorine  remained  ;  but  the  remainder 
of  this  solution  on  again  heating  with  some  calcium  carbonate  yielded 
54  c.c»  of  oxygen,  and  the  "  hypochlorous "  chlorine  had  sunk  to  a 
value  of  0*159  gram. 

Hypochlorous  acid  alone,  therefore,  when  heated  does  not  yield  much 
free  oxygen.  Another  experiment  was  made  in  which  the  ^  chlorate  " 
and  "  chloride  "  chlorine  was  determined  :  a  solution  of  hypochlorous 
acid  containing  1*109  grams  of  "hypochlorous"  chlorine  was  heated  with 
some  calcium  carbonate;  41  c.c.  of  oxygen  (at  N.T.F.)  were  liberated, 
and  0*745  gram  of  "chloride  "  chlorine  and  0*355  gram  of  "chlorate" 
chlorine  were  found.  The  amount  of  "chloride"  chlorine  found  is 
more  than  double  the  "chlorate"  chlorine,  the  extra  amount  being 
due  to  the  oxygen  liberated.  The  liberation  of  oxygen  when  a 
solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  heated  is  most  probably  due  to 
decomposition  of  chlorine  monoxide  :  2HC10  =  HjO  +  O  +  Clg.  If  this 
is  so,  then  free  chlorine  should  be  produced  as  well  as  oxygen. 

Instead  of  taking  hypochlorous  acid  and  calcium  carbonate,  calcium 
chloride  was  used.  On  warming  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid 
and  calcium  chloride,  a  considerable  amount  of  free  chlorine  was 
produced  as  well  as  oxygen.  The  formation  of  chlorate  after  treat- 
ment of  hypochlorous  acid  with  calcium  chloride,  and  its  absence  in 
the  original  hypochlorous  acid  solution,  was  shown  by  dividing  a 
solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  into  equal  volumes,  one  only  being 
heated  with  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  Both  were  then  treated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  boiled,  and  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  one  containing  calcium  chloride  gave  chlorine  and  oxides  of 
chlorine,  which  liberated  iodine  freely  from  potassium  iodide,  the  other 
gave  no  such  reaction. 

Some  further  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the 
amount  of  chlorate  formed  and  the  oxygen  liberated.  A  solution  of 
hypochloroas  acid  containing  0*756  gram  of  '<  hypochlorous  "  chlorine 
and  a  strong  solution  of  calcium  chloride  was  decomposed  by  heat  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide;  "chlorate"  chlorine  =0*107  gram 
and  oxygen  liberated  =11*8  c.c.  (at  N.T.P.).  ♦ 

In  another  experiment,  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  containing 
0-551  gram  of  "hypochlorous"  chlorine  and  a  strong  solution  of 
calcium  chloride  was  similarly  decomposed ;  "  chlorate "  chlorine 
=0*089  gram  and  oxygen  liberated  =  12*2  c.c.  (at  N.T.P.). 

**  The  atomic  ratio  calculated  from  these  figures  is  roughly  3  atoms  of  chlorine  to 
1  atom  of  oxygexu 
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From  the  foregoing  experiments,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  first 
place,  in  mixtures  of  calcium  carbonate  and  water  in  the  cold  where 
there  is  not  a  large  excess  of  calcium  carbonate)  the  reaction  can  be 
expressed  as  follows : 

CaOOj  +  2C0,  +  HjO  =  CaCl,  +  2H010  +  CO,* 

When,  however,  the  hypochlorous  acid  is  above  a  certain  strength,  then 
a  certain  amount  of  calcium  hypochlorite  is  formed,  and  also  calcium 
chlorate  and  calcium  chloride.  As  the  amount  of  calcium  chloride 
increases,  the  ratio  of  calcium  hypochlorite  to  hypochlorous  acid  also 
increases.  When  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  hot  solution  of  calcium 
chloride  with  calcium  carbonate  in  suspension,  calcium  chlorate, 
chloride,  oxygen,  and  free  chlorine  are  formed.  In  this  case,  hypo« 
chlorous  acid  appears  to  be  the  coo^pound  which  is  decomposed, 
yielding  the  free  oxygen  and  chlorine. 

Ceni'Ral  Hikdu  Collbqe, 
Benabes,  India. 


XXVIL — Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of  the  Terpenes. 

Part  HI.     Some  Oxidation  Products  of  Pinene. 

By  Qbo&gb  Gbbald  Hbndebson  and  Isidobb  Mobbis  Hbilbbok. 

The  additive  compound  C^QJI^^fiGrOJ0\2%  which  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chromyl  chloride  on  pinene  under  suitable  conditions 
(Henderson  and  Gray,  Trans.,  1903,  83,  1299),  yields  when  de* 
composed  by  water  a  saturated  aldehyde,  an  unsaturated  ketone,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  a  chlorinated  oxidation  product,  together  with 
much  resinous  matter.  The  aldehyde  is  easily  converted  into  the 
corresponding  acid,  and,  as  it  was  found  that  a  bromo-derivative  of 
this  could  not  be  obtained  by  direct  bromination,  the  chlaridef 
CgHj5*G0Cl,  was  prepared  from  the  acid.  This  chloride  is  a  heavy, 
oily  liquid,  which  reacts  readily  with  water,  and  when  heated  with 
bromine  under  pressure  is  converted  easily  and  completely  into  the 
6romo-derivative,  GgHi^Br^GOGl.  This  compound  is  very  similar  in 
properties  to  the  chloride,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  with  formation 
of  the  crystalline  bromo-aeid,  GgHj^Br'GO^H.  When  boiled  with 
aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  the  bromo-acid  is  converted  into  the 
corresponding  hydroxy-add,  CgHi^(0H)-C02H,  which  crystallises  in 
needles  and  is  soluble,  although  not  readily,  in  water.  Its  aodiwn  salt 
ia  readily,  and  its  Mvw  salt  very  sparingly,  soluble  in  water. 

When  the  impure  bromo-acid,  prepared  by  the  action  of  water  on 
its  chloride,  was  treated  with  cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  thbre 
remained  undissolved  a  small  quantity  of  a  neutral  compound  which 
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contains  both  bromine  and  oxygen.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
small,  colourless  prisms,  and  appears  to  have  the  composition  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  OipH^jOBr. 

The  crude  hydroxy^acid,  precipitated  by  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  alkaline  solution  obtained  by  heating  the  bromo-acid  with 
sodium  carbonate,  was  heated  with  water.  The  hydroxy-acid  passed 
into  solution,  but  a  small  quantity  of  another  acid  was  left  undissolved. 
This  acid,  of  which  the  formula  is  probably  CioH^^Oj,  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  silvery  leaflets.  Its  silver  salt  crystallises  from  water  in 
small,  colourless  needles. 

The  ketone  described  in  the  former  paper  on  this  subject  {loe.  eiL), 
to  which  the  formula  C^qHi^O  was  provisionally  assigned,  has  now 
been  obtained  in  a  purer  state,  and  has  been  found  to  have  the 
formula  CgKi^O.  When  reduced  with  sodium  and  alcohol,  it  yields 
the  (Ucoholf  C^Hi^'OH,  a  viscous,  colourless  liquid,  almost  insoluble  in  • 
water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  or  .ether.  Its  phenylurethane 
crystallises  in  delicate,  colourless  needles,  and  its  acid  phthalic  ester  in 
lustrous  leaflets. 

When  heated  with  ammonium  formate,  the  ketone  is  converted 
chiefly  into  the  formyl  derivative  of  an  amine.  The  free  amine, 
C^Hig'KHj,  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid  with  a  strong,  disagreeable 
odour,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  Its  hydrochloride  crystallises 
in  silky  needles  which  are  extremely  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  its 
platinichloride  is  obtained  in  yellow  leaflets. 

The  chlorinated  oxidation  product,  separated  from  the  ketone  by 
repeated  fractional  distillations  under  diminished  pressure,  has  the 
formula  Oj^^H^gOCl.  It  crystallises  from  light  petroleum  in  small 
prisms,  and  decomposes  when  heated  above  its  melting  point.  It  is 
very  readily  soluble  in  the  usual  organic  solvents,  and  is  not 
decomposed  when  heated  with  water.  It  does  not  yield  an  oxime  or  a 
semicarbazone,  and  when  treated  with  sodium  and  alcohol  it  is  slowly 
converted  into  a  crystalline,  strongly  odorous  compound  which  does 
not  contain  chlorine. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  investigation  will  throw  light  on  the 
question  of  the  constitution  of  the  compounds  described  3  in  the 
meantime,  it  would  hardly  be  profitable  to  indulge  in  speculation  on  the 
subject. 

EXPEBIMENTAL. 

Preparation  of  the  Hydroxy-^Add,  O^U^JS^UyQOfi. 

The  calculated  quantity  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  was  mixed  with 
light  petroleum,  and  the  dry,  finely-powdered  acid,  CgHij'COjH,  was 
added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  mixture. was  left  for  some 
hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  then  heated  on  the  water-bath 
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under  a  reflux  condenser  until  the  action  was  completed.  The  light 
petroleum  was  evaporated,  and  the  residue  was  then  fractionally 
distilled  under  diminished  pressure.  The  chloride  of  the  acid  was 
thus  obtained  in  a  purified  state. 

The  {shlaride^  CgH^g'OOCl,  is  a  colourless,  somewhat  viscous  liquid, 
which  boils  at  about  130°  at  30  mm.  pressure.  It  is  denser  than 
water  and  has  a  peculiar,  but  not  unpleasant  odour.  It  undergoes 
rapid  decomposition  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  and  is  quickly 
converted  into  the  corresponding  acid  by  the  action  of  cold  water. 

The  5romo-derivative,  CgHi^Br-COCl,  was  prepared  by  heating  the 
chloride  with  a  slight  excess  of  bromine  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.  This  derivative  is  also  a  liquid,  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  chloride,  and  it  reacts  readily  with  water. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  corresponding  acid,  the  bromo-derivative  was 
poured  into  water,  and  the  mixture  was  well  stirred  until  all  the  oily 
compound  was  decomposed.  The  crystalline  solid  was  collected,  and 
treated  with  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  A  small 
quantity  of  a  solid  which  did  not  pass  into  solution  was  i-emoved  by 
filtration,  the  filtrate  was  acidified,  and  the  bromo-acid  which 
separated  was  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol. 

The  bramo-acid,  CgHi^Br'CO^H,  crystallises  in  small,  colourless 
prisms.  It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  rather 
sparingly  so  in  water. 

The  hydroxy-acid  was  obtained  by  boiling  the  bromo-acid  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  for  some  hours  under  a  reflux 
condenser.  The  solution  was  then  concentrated,  cooled,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  shaken  several  times  with  ether.  The  ethereal 
solution  was  washed  with  water  and  dried  with  calcium  chloride,  the 
ether  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  was  heated  with  water.  Most 
of  it  passed  into  solution,  but  a  small  portion  remained  undissolved, 
and  was  separated  by  filtration;  from  the  filtrate,  on  cooling,  the 
hydroxy-acid  separated  in  a  crystalline  state,  and  was  purified  by 
several  crystallisations  from  water. 

The  hydroxy-cLcid^  0^"B.^^{0RyQO^,  crystallises  in  small,  colourless 
prisms,  which  melt  at  227°.  It  is  extremely  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
fairly  so  in  water,  and  almost  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  When 
heated  with  insufficient  water  for  solution,  it  melts  and  forms  oily  drops : 

0-1884  gave  0-4486  CO,  and  0-1620  S^O.    C  =  64-9  ;  H  =  8-9. 
0-1668    „    0-3956  COj    „    01305  H,0.     0  =  64-8;  H  =  8-7. 
OjoHigOg  requires  0  =  66-2  ;  H  =  8-7  per  cent. 

The  sodium  salt  forms  colourless  crystals,  which  are  readily 
soluble  in  water ;  the  silver  salt  is  obtained  as  a  sparingly  soluble, 
white,  crystalline  precipitate. 
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When  boiled  with  lead  peroxide  and  a  little  water,  the  hydrozj-acid 
does  not  yield  a  ketone,  but  is  converted  into  the  lead  salt  of  another 
add,  of  which  the  quantity  available  was  too  small  to  permit  of 
examination. 

The  crystalline  compound,  which  was  produced  along  with  the 
bromo-acid  and  waa  separated  from  the  latter  by  its  insolubility  in 
cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  minute,  colourless  prisms,  which  melt  at 
173%  and  is  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  neutral  in  character,  and  on  analysis  it  gave  results  which 
correspond  fairly  with  those  demanded  by  the  formula  C^QH^gOBr : 

0-2476  gave  04710  CO2  and  0-1332  HjO.     C  =  61-9 ;  H - 6-0. 

01862    „    01624  AgBr.     Br  =  34-8. 

CioHigOBr  requires  0  =  62-4  ;  H  =  6-7  ;  Br  =  34-9  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  small  quantity  in  our  hands,  we  were  not  able  to 
examine  this  compound  more  fully. 

Ab  stated  above,  another  acid  is  formed  in  small  quantity  along  with 
the  hydroxy-acid  when  the  bromo-acid  is  boiled  with  aqueous  sodium 
carbonate.  This  acid  was  easily  separated  from  the  hydroxy-acid,  as  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol, 
in  which  it  is  rather  sparingly  soluble.  It  forms  silvery  leaflets,  which 
melt  at  144%  and  it  appears  to  have  the  composition  OiJEL^fi^  ' 

01200  gave  0-3164  OOg  and  00966  HjO.     C-71-9  ;  H  =  8-8. 
C10H14O,  requires  C  -  72*3 ;  H  =  8-4  per  cent. 

The  silver  salt  of  this  acid  crystallises  from  water,  in  which  it  is  very 
sparingly  soluble,  in  colourless  needles : 

0-0680  gave  0-0268  Ag.     Ag » 394. 

OjoHijOjAg  requires  Ag  =  39*6  per  cent. 

The  Ketone,  OgEL^fi, 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  met  with  in  purifying  the  small  quantity 
of  the  substance  then  at  our  disposal,  the  analyses  of  the  ketone  quoted 
in  the  first  paper  on  this  subject  (loc,  cit,),  which  pointed  to  the 
formula  C^oU^^O,  were  open  to  suspicion,  even  although  the  determina- 
tions of  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  its  semicarbazone  also  supported 
that  formula.  By  the  oxidation  of  fresh  quantities  of  pinene,  a  larger 
supply  of  the  ketone  was  obtained,  and  was  first  purified  in  the  manner 
already  described,  and  then  repeatedly  distilled,  first  under  diminished 
and  ultimately  at  atmospheric  pressure,  until  a  fraction  of  quite 
constant  boiling  point  was  separated.  The  pure  ketone  thus  obtained 
boilfl  at  209 — 210*^  under  a  pressure  of  767  mm.  A  number  of  closely- 
agreeing  analyses,  of  which  two  are  quoted  below,  showed  that  the 
formula  of  the  ketone  is  OgH^^O  i 
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0'1603  gave  04304  COj,  and  01400  H^O.     C  ^  781  ;  H=:  10-3. 

0-1612     ,^    0-4608  OOj  and  0-1528  HjO.     0  =  780;  H»  10-5. 
O9H14O  requires  C  =  783 ;  H  =*  101  per  cent. 

Determinations  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  ketone  by  the 
oryoscopic  method  gave  similar  results  : 

0-2350  in  30*32  acetic  acid  gave  At-0-22^     Mol.  wt.»136. 

0-1635  „  27-83        „         „         „     -0-17°.  „       «134. 

CgEL^fi  requires  Mol.  wt.  =  138. 

The  semicarbazone  of  the  ketone,  it  is  true,  was  found  to  contain 
only  20*5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  whilst  a  semicarbazone  of  the  formula 
OioHj^ONg  should  contain  21*5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
analysis  of  the  alcohol  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  ketone  confirms 
the  conclusion  that  the  formula  of  the  latter  is  OgH^^O. 

PreparcUion  of  the  Alcohol^  OgHj^^OH. 

A  solution  of  the  ketone  in  alcohol  was  heated  to  boiling  under  a 
reflux  condenser,  and  twice  the  theoretical  quantity  of  sodium  was 
gradually  added.  The  liquid  after  cooling  was  mixed  with  water  and 
almost  completely  neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
alcohol  was  then  distilled  off.  The  residual  liquid  was  shaken  several 
times  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  was  washed  with  water 
and  dried  with  anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate.  After  removal  of  the 
ether  by  distillation^  the  oily  liquid  which  remained  was  fractionally 
distilled  under  diminished  pressure;  after  several  fractionations,  the 
greater  part  distilled  at  a  constant  temperature. 

The  alcohol,  CgH^g^OH,  is  a  colourless,  rather  viscid  liquid^  with  an 
odour  somewhat  like  that  of  pinene.  It  boils  at  147 — 148^  under  a 
pressure  of  90  mm.  It  does  not  mix  with  water,  but  is  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  unsaturated,  uniting  with  two  atomic 
proportions  of  bromine  to  form  an  additive  compound,  which, 
however,  is  unstable  and  quickly  decomposes  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  bromide : 

0-3226  gave  0-9126  OOj  and  0-3274  H^O.     0  =  77*1 ;  H  =  ll-4. 

0-3660    „     10362  COg     „   0-3776  HgO.     0  =  77-2  ;  H  =  11-5. 
OgHj^O  requires  0  =  77*1  ;  H  =  11-4  per  cent. 

The  phenylurethane,  OgHigO'OO'NHPh,  was  obtained  by  heating 
the  alcohol  with  phenylcarbimide  and  recrystallising  the  product 
several  times  from  dilute  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  colourless, 
lustrous  prisms,  which  melt  at  96%  and  is  very  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water : 

0-2658  gave  13-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  766  mm.     N«5-8. 
OjgHjjOgN  requires  N  =  5-4  per  cent. 

Several  different  methods  of  preparing  a  benzoate  and  an  acetate 
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from  the  alcohol  were  tried,  but  satisfactory  products  were  not 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  crystalline  acid  phthcdic  ester, 
COjH*CgH4*COj*09Hi5,  was  easily  produced.  Equal  weights  of  the 
alcohol  and  of  finely-powdered  phthalic  anhydride  were  mixed  with 
a  little  benzene  and  heated  for  some  hpurs  on  the  water-bath  under  a 
reflux  condenser.  The  mixture  was  then  poured  into  crushed  ice, 
sodium  carbonate  was  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  insoluble 
portion  removed  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  was  acidified  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  shaken  several  times  with  ether.  The  ethereal 
solution  was  washed  and  dried,  the  ether  removed  by  distillation,  and 
the  solid  residue  which  remained  was  purified  by  several  crystallisa- 
tions from  light  petroleum. 

The  ester  obtained  in  this  way  crystallises  in  silvery  leaflets  which 
melt  at  107^.  It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  sparingly 
so  in  light  petroleum,  and  insoluble  in  water : 

0-2398  gave  0-6246  CO,  and  01598  H^O.     0  =  709  ;  H  =  71 
Ci^Hj^jO^  requires  0  =  70*8  ;  H  =  6-9  per  cent. 

When  treated  with  cold  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  it  passes  readily 
into  solution^  forming  a  colourless  sodium  salt. 

Preparation  of  tlie  Amine,  CgHj^-NHg. 

A  mixture  of  the  ketone  with  twice  its  weight  of  dry  ammonium 
formate  was  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at  165^  for  twelve  hours.  After 
cooling,  the  contents  of  the  tube  were  extracted  with  water  and  with 
ether,  the  ethereal  solution  wais  separated,  evaporated,  and  the  residue, 
which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  formyl  derivative  of  the 
amine,  wsus  hydrolysed  by  heating  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  about  fifteen  hours. 
After  adding  water  to  the  solution,  the  amine  was  extracted  by  means 
of  ether,  and  then  removed  from  the  ethereal  solution  by  agitation 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  was 
mixed  with  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  liberated  amine 
was  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  and  extracted  from  the  distillate 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  dried  with  potassium  hydroxide, 
and  then  saturated  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride.  The  crystalline 
precipitate  of  the  hydrochloride  of  the  amine  which  separated  was 
purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  with  ether,  and  from 
the  pure  salt  the  amine  was  obtained  by  addition  of  potassium 
hydroxide  and  distillation  with  steam. 

The  aminSf  CgHj^'NH^t  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  with  a  strong 
disagreeable  odour  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  it  volatilises  readily 
in  steam.     Unfortunately,  the  quantity  of  this  compound  obtained 
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was  too  small  to    permit    of    the    determination    of    its    physical 
constants. 

The  hydrochloride  of  the  amine,  CgH^g-NHajHOl,  crystallises  in 
white,  silky  needles.  It  is  extremely  easily  solable  in  water  or  alcohol, 
but  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  On  heating,  it  decomposes  without 
melting,  ammonium  chloride  being  formed.  The  percentage  of 
hydrogen  chloride  in  the  salt  was  determined,  and  the  result  agreed 
well  with  that  required  by  the  formula,  although  the  quantity  taken 
for  analysis  was  of  necessity  very  small. 

The  plcttiniehloride  of  the  amine,  (C9Hij(*NH2)s,H2PtCl|p  crystallises 
in  pale  yellow  leaflets,  and  is  fairly  readily  soluble  in  water : 

0-2438  gave  0-0702  Pt.     Pt  =  28-8. 

OigHsgNaClgPt  requires  R=x28-4  per  cent. 

Preparation  qf  the  Compound  CjQHjgOCl. 

The  small  quantities  of  a  substance  of  higher  boiling  point,  which 
were  separated  in  the  process  of  purifying  several  different  preparations 
of  the  ketone,  were  mixed  and  subjected  to  fractional  distillation  under 
a  pressure  of  40  mm.  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  carbon  dioxide.  The 
portion  which  distilled  at  160 — 165°  solidified  on  cooling  to  a  pasty 
mass.  From  this  product,  the  oily  portion  was  separated  as  completely 
a's  possible  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  and  the  solid  residue  was  drained 
on  a  porous  plate,  being  then  purified  by  several  crystallisations 
from  light  petroleum.  Farther  fractionations  of  the  oily  portion 
yielded  an  additional  quantity  of  the  crystalline  compound. 

The  compound  C|qH|^0C1  is  a  snow-white,  crystalline  solid  with  a 
slight  odour.  It  melts  at  168°,  and  when  heated  above  its  melting 
point  at  atmospheric  pressure  it  is  decomposed  with  formation  of  water, 
hydrogen  chloride,  and  oily  substances.  Slight  decomposition  also 
occurs  when  it  is  heated  under  diminished  pressure,  similar 
decomposition  products  being  formed  in  small  quantity.  It  is  in* 
soluble  in  water,  but  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  light 
petroleum : 

0-2074  gave  0-4932  COg  and  01508  Hfi.     C  -  64-7 ;  H  =  8-1. 

0-2030    „     01572  AgCl.     01=19-1. 

OioHjgOCl  requires  0  =  64-4 ;  H  =  80  ;  01  =  19*0  per  cent. 

It  was  found  that  this  chlorinated  oxidation  product  did  not  yield 
either  an  oxime  or  a  semicarbazone,  at  least  under  usual  conditions,  and 
that  it  is  very  inert  towards  a  number  of  other  reagents.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and  is  scarcely  affected  when  heated  with 
moist  silver  oxide,  or  with  silver  acetate  in  presence  of  alcohol,  or  with 
a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  However, 
it  is  slowly  attacked  by  sodium  ^^hoxide  in  hot  alcoholic  solution^  and 
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the  following  method  of  treatment  was  adppted.  Sodium  was  added 
gradually  to  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  the  compound,  which 
was  then  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  a  conpiderable  period. 
Sodium  chloride  slowly  separated,  and,  when  the  reaction  appeared  to 
be  at  an  end,  water  was  added  and  the  mixture  was  shaken  several 
times  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  separated,  washed  with 
water,  and  dried  with  calcium  chloride,  and  after  removal  of  the  ether 
there  remained  a  yellow,  crystalline  solid  with  a  very  strong  odour  like 
that  of  camphor.  As  this  substance  was  found  still  to  contain  some 
chlorine,  the  treatment  with  sodium  and  alcohol  was  repeated  several 
times.  Finally,  the  product,  separated  as  described,  was  puri6ed  by 
distillation  in  a  current  of  steam  and  by  crystallisation  from  dilute 
alcohol.  In  this  way,  a  small  quantity  of  a  compound  which  contained 
no  chlorine  was  obtained.  It  crystallises  in  small  colourless  prisms, 
which  melt  at  about  1 65^,  and  has  a  very  strong  odour,  somewhat  like 
that  of  camphor.  It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  the  usual  organic 
solvents,  and  it  volatilises  very  easily  in  a  current  of  steam.  The 
quantity  in  our  hands  was  insufficient  for  analysis. 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Committee  of  the  Carnegie 
Trust  for  a  grant  which  defrayed  the  expenses,  and  to  Mr.  James  D. 
Eraser  for  assistance  in  part  of  the  work. 

Chsvistbt  Dspabtmbkt, 
Thb  Glasgow  akb  Wjbst  o7  Scotland  Tsohmioal  Collbox. 


XXVIII. — The  Effect  of  Constitution  on  the  Rotatory 
Power   of    Optically    Active   Ammonium     Com- 
pounds.   Part  II. 
By  HuMPHBET  OwBN  JoNBS  and  John  Bobebtbhaw  Hill. 

In  a  former  communication  (Trans.,  1906,  80,  282)  by  Miss  M.  B. 
Thomas  and  oue  of  us,  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  rotatory 
powers  of  the  ions  of  ten  substituted  ammonium  compounds  was 
described.  These  compounds  formed  two  sets  of  five,  all  owing  their 
activity  to  the  presence  of  an  asymmetric  nitrogen  atom  attached  to 
four  alkyl  groups  \  in  one  set,  the  phenyl,  methyl,  and  bensyl  groups 
were  present  together  with  one  of  the  following  alkyl  groups  :  ethyl, 
n-  or  wo-propyl,  isobutyl  or  isoamyl ;  in  the  other  set  of  five  compounds, 
the  benzyl  group  was  replaced  by  the  allyl  group. 

The  results  obtained  were   discussed  with    reference    to  Guye's 
VOL.  XCllI.  X 
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hypothesis  as  applied  to  the  quinquevalent  nitrogen  atom,  and  it 
was  decided  that  further  experimeDts  were  necessary  before  deciding 
how  far  the  hypothesis  applied. 

The  present  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  results  obtained 
in  the  examination  of  a  set  of  five  substituted  ammonium  compounds 
containing  the  groups:  jp-bromophenyl,  metbyl>  and  allyl,  together 
with  one  of  the  homologous  groups,  ethyl,  n-  &c  tao-propyl,  t^obutyl  or 
tfioamyl.  This  set  therefore  differs  from  the  second  set  mentioned 
above  by  the  introduction  of  a  bromine  atom .  into  the  phenyl 
group.  «  •" 

The  substituted  bromoanilines  used  were  all  new  except  one ;  their 
preparation  and  properties  have  already  been]  described  elsewhere 
by  one  of  us  (Hill,  Proc.  Camh.  Phil,  Soc.,  1907,  14,  166),  and  it 
has  also  been  shown  (Hill,  Und,,  351)  that  the  bromine  atom  had 
entered  the  benzene  ring  in  the  para-position  with  respect  to  the 
nitrogen  atom. 

The  methods  adopted  for  the  resolution  of  the  compounds  and  the 
mode  of  determining  the  rotatory  power  of  the  ion  of  the  substituted 
ammonium  salt  has  already  been  fully  described  in  the  former  paper 
on  this  subject  (loc,  ciL). 

^BramophenylmethylelhylaUylammonium  iodide  was  deposited  rapidly 
from  a  mixture  of  77-bromomethylethylaniline  and  allyl  iodide  in 
equimolecular  proportions.  After  recrystallising  repeatedly  from 
alcohol,  it  formed  colourless,  stout  prisms  melting  at  151° : 

0-2248  gave  OSIOO  COg  and  00900  HgO.     C  =  37-6 ;  H  =  4-4. 
CigHj^NBrl  requires  C-=37-7  3  H  =  4-45  per  cent. 

^'BromophenylmethylethylallylamTnonium  d-camphoraiUphonate  was 
prepared  in  the  usual  way  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of  the 
substituted  ammonium  iodide  and  silver  (^-camphorsulphonate  and 
boiling  for  some  time  with  ethyl  acetate  and  alcohol.  After  filtering 
and  removing  the  solvent  by  evaporating  on  a  water-bath,  the  residue 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  a  desiccator,  when  the  (£-camphorsulphonate 
readily  crystallised.  It  was  recrystallised  repeatedly  from  acetone, 
and  then  melted  at  153°. 

After  three  recrystallisations,  0*2226  gram  dissolved  in  15*298 
grams  of  water  gave  a  rotation  of  0*32° ;  hence  [  MJd  +53*4°  * 

After  six  recrystallisations,  0*2175  gram  in  15*30  grams  of  water 
gave  a  rotation  of  0*25° ;  hence  [M]^  +  42-7°. 

After  nine  recrystallisations,  0*2920  gram  in  14*99  grams  of/ water 
gave  a  rotation  of  0-362° ;  hence  [M]d  +  45*2°. 

*  All  the  determinations  of  rotatory  power  included  iu  this  paper  were  made  in 
2-dcm.  tubes  with  a  Landolt-Lippich  -triple  field  polarimeter,  and,  unless  stated 
otherwise,  the  temperature  was  approximately  15', 
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The  iodide  precipitated  from  this  solution  bj  the  addition  of 
potassiam  iodide  gave  a  solution  in  alcohol  which  was  inactive. 

Thus  the  camphorsulphonate  remains  unresolved  on  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  acetone. 

It  was  afterwards  recrystallised  from  4imyl  acetate  at  100°.  After 
three  or  four  recr^stallisations,  0*2154  gmm  dissolved  in  15*54  grams 
of  water  gave  a  rotation  of  0*28®;  hence  [M]„'+49'* 

Thus  the  Totatory  power  is  not  changed  by  recrystallising  from 
amyl  acetate  at  100°; 

P'Bt&mophenylfn^thyleihylcUlylammonium  d  'bramocamphorsulphanate 
was  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  equimolecular  proportions  of  silver 
ci-bromocamphorsulphpnate  and  the  iodide  in  boiling  acetooe.  The 
solution  was  filtered,  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  and  allowed  to  stand 
in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  when  it  crystallised  after  some  time.  Attempts 
were  made  to  recrystallise  it  from  a  large  number  of  solvents  and 
mixtures  of  solvents,  but  it  invariably  separated  as  an  oil.  It  was 
next  fractionally  precipitated  from  acetone  solution  by  the  addition  of 
light  petroleum.  This  was  done  si^  times,  but  it  still  did  not  crystal- 
lise, and  the  iodide  precipitated  from  a  portion  was  found  to  be 
inactive. 

The  salt  of  Armstrong  and  Lowry's  bromocamphorsulphonic  acid 
was  also  prepared,  but  was  not  obtained  crystalline. 

Since  it  had  been  shown  by  Miss  Homer  (Proo,  Camh,  Phil,  Soc,  1907, 
14, 196)  that  asymmetric  nitrogen  compounds  can  be  resolved  by  means 
of  tartaric  acid,  it  was  decided  to  try  this  acid  in  this  case. 

^Broin^ophenylmUhylethylallylammonium  hydrogen  d-tar.trate  was 
therefore  prepared  in  the  following  way.  The  iodide  was  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  slight  excess  of  silver  oxide 
added.  After  warming  and  allowing  to  stand  for  a  short  time, 
the  solution  was  filtered  from  silver  iodide,  and  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  calculated  quantity  of  <i-tartario  acid  was  added. 
After  evaporating  the  solution  on  a  water-bath  and  allowing  to 
stand  in  a  desiccator,  the  tartrate  crystallised.  Some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  finding  a  solvent  from  which  the  tartrate  could  be 
recrystallised,  but  eventually  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  amyl  acetate 
was  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  Afterwards,  as  purification  of  the 
tartrate  proceeded,  alcohol  alone  or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ethyl 
acetate  was  used. 

Analyses  of  the  tartrate,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  desiccator, 
gave  the  following  results  : 

0*2596  gave  0*4200  COj  and  01298  HgO.     C  =  4410 ;  H  -  5  5. 

01968     „     0*3190  CO,    „    01031  HjO.     C=. 44*20 ;  H« 582. 

CieHjjOflNBr  requires  0  =  47*52  ;  H  =  5*45  per  cent. 

Ci5H2,O^NBr,2H30  requires  0  =  43'64  ;  H  =  5-9l  per  cent. 

,x  2       , 
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The  tartrate  melts  at  about  75°  to  a  cloudy  liquid,  which  effervesces 
at  about  110®  and  becomes  clear. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  salt  contains  two  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallisation,  the  high  results  obtained  for  carbon  probably  being 
due  to  drying  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  salt 
should  retain  water  of  crystallisation  in  alcoholic  solution,  but  other 
cases  of  the  same  kind  have  been  observed  by  us  and  by  others. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  water  by 
heatiug  the  tartrate  to  105°,  but  the  weight  decreased  very  slowly  and 
continued  to  do  so  indefinitelyi  showing  that  decomposition  takes  place 
at  this  temperature. 

After  five  recrystallisations,  0*2435  gram  of  tartrate,  dissolved  in 
15*52  grams  of  water,  gave  ai>  +  0-21°;  hence  [o]d  +  6-4°  and 
[M]„  +  27° 

After  seven  recrystallisations,  0*2024  gram  in  15*30  grams  of  wkter 
gave  aD  +  013°;  hence  [a]i>  +  4*9°  and  [M]o  +  19*8°. 

After  ten  recrystallisations,  0*2472  gram  in  15*70  grams  of  water 
gave  ox)  + 0*09°;  hence  [a]D  + 2*86°  and  [M]d+11*5° 

After  fourteen  recrystallisations,  0  2467  gram  in  15*31  grams  of 
water  gave  OD  + 009°;  hence  [a ]i,  + 2*8°  and  [M]i>+ll*3°. 

After  seventeen  recrystallisations,  0*2218  gram  in  15*21  grams  of 
water  gave  op  +  007°  and  [M]d  +  9*7°. 

Further  recrystallisation  did  not  seem  to  effect  any  measurable 
change. 

The  [M]d  for  Oi<,H„OgNBr,2HjO,  which  corresponds  with  [M]o  10° 
for  CieHjjOgNBr,  is  10*9°. 

Taking  [M]d  for  the  ion  C^H^O^H  as  42°,  from  the  results  of 
Landolt  on  ammonium  hydrogen  tartrate,  we  get  [M]d  for  the  ion 
CeH^Br-CHg-CaHj-CjHg-N-  as  about  -  31°. 

The  results  on  the  whole  are  not  very  satisfactory,  since  the 
observed  rotatory  power  is  too  small  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
the  rotatory  power  is  really  constant,  and  a  determination  of  the 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  rotatory  power  is  a  hopeless  task  with 
such  small  readings.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  resolve  this 
compound  by  means  of  other  acids,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  more 
satisfactory  results. 

The  active  iodide  recovered  from  the  tartrate  melted  at  142 — 143°, 
and  was  Iflevorotatory.  So  little  of  the  iodide  was  obtained  that 
trustworthy  determinations  of  the  rotatory  power  could  not  be  made, 
but  [M]x)  appears  to  be  about  -  20°;  [M],,  for  the  same  specimen  in 
chloroform  was  -  26*6°,  and  autoracemisation  occurred. 

i^Bromophenylmethyl'Xi-propylMylammcnium  iodide  was  readily 
deposited  in  a  crystalline  state  from  a  mixture  of  p-bromomethylethyl- 
aniline  and  allyl  iodide  in  equimolecular  proportions.     The  salt  was 
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readily  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  and  separated  in  thin,  ooloorless 
plates,  usually  hexagonal  in  shape,  which  melted  at  140^ : 

0-2002  gave  0-2905  00,  and  0-0874  HjO.     0  -  395  ;  H  =  485. 
OjjHi^NBrl  requires  0  =  39*4  ;  H  -  4;80  per  cent. 

^Bromophmylmethyl-n'propylallylammanium  d-eamphorstdph&nate 
was  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  was  found  to  crystaUise  readily. 
When  recrystallised  repeatedly  from  either  hot  or  cold  ethyl  acetate, 
it  was  found  that  the  rotatory  power  of  the  salt  in  aqueous  solution 
did  not  change  appreciably,  and  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the 
acid  ion,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  determination : 

0*3061  gram  in  12*736  grams  of  solution  gave  aD  +  0'5P;  hence 
[at  + 10-6°  and  [MJ^  +53-0° 

The  camphorsulphonate  melts  at  161 — 162%  but  was  not  further 
examined,,  as  the  desired  resolution  was  effected  readily  by  means  of 
the  bromocamphorsulphonate. 

p-  BroTnophenylmethyl-n-propyUdlylammonium  d-bromocamphoratd' 
phofuUe  was  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  was  found  to  crystallise 
after  standing  for  some  time  in  a  vacuum  desiccator.  The  salt  was  crys- 
tallised at  first  from  acetone  and  a  little  toluene,  then,  as  its  solubility 
in  acetone  diminished,  acetone  alone  was  used,  and  finally,  in  some 
cases  only,  acetone  containing  a  trace  of  alcohol  was  used  as  solvent. 

The  melting  point  of  the  salt  rose  gradually,  until  it  became 
constant  at  159 — 160^,  and  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  salt 
also  increased  and  became  constant  at  416^  after  about  throe  or  four 
crystallisations.     Analysis  of  the  salt  gave  the  following  result : 

0-2173  gave  0-3825  OOj  and  01145  HjO.     0-480  ;  H  =  6-85. 
OgjHgjO^NBr^S  requires  0  -  47*8  ;  H  =  5^70  per  cent. 

Since  the  rotatory  power  of  the  basic  ion  in  this  salt  proves  to  be 
less  than  that  of  the  corresponding  t«opropyl  ion,  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding phenyl  series  previously  described  {loo,  ct^.,  p.  297)  the 
rotatory  powers  of  the  n-  and  iso-propyl  compounds  were  almost 
identical,  special  precautions  were  taken  to  see  that  the  resolution 
was  complete.  The  salt  was  resolved  on  three  separate  occasions,  and 
cold  and  hot  acetone  with  and  without  alcohol  used  as  solvent,  but  in 
all  cases  the  same  result  was  obtained. 

The  following  experiments  suffice  to  prove  that  the  separation  is  as 
complete  as  possible : 

After  three  crystallisations,  0*1180  gram  in  11*269  grams  of 
solution  gave  o©  -H 1-51° 3  hence  [aj^  -h72-1®  and  [M]x>  +417°. 

After  two  further  crystallisations  from  cold  acetone,  0-1180  gram 
in  11-621  grams  of  solution  gave  a^  + 1'46°;  hence  [a]D  +71*9°  and 
[M]o+416<». 
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After  tvo  further  crystallisations  from  warm  acetone,  containing  a 
trace  of  alcohol,  0*1581  gram  in  11*235  grams  of  solution  gave 
ai,  +200^j  hence  [a]D  +7.1-0°  and  [M]d  +412° 

These  determinations  and  several  others  were  carried  out  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  about  15°,  and  show  that  the  molecular 
rotatory  power  of  the  salt  may  be  taken  as  416°  at  this  temperature  ; 
taking  that  of  the  acid  ion  as  275°,  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of 
the  basic  ion  is  obtained  as  141°. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rotatory  power  was  then 
determined  on  a  specimen  of  salt  which  gave  a  value  of  [M]d  +417° 
at  15°. 

0*1790  Gram  in  16*022  grams  of  solution  gave  the  following  results 
(the  salt  is  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  this  solution  was 
practically  saturated)  : 


u 

•d. 

W.. 

[M]o. 

[M]d  for  basic  ion 

^"^ 

1-62'' 

72*6'* 

420* 

148' 

12 

1*61 

72*0 

417 

143 

25 

1*60 

71-6 

414 

134 

45 

1*56 

70-6 

409 

120 

The  densities  in  all  these  dilute  solutions  are  practically  identical 
with  those  of  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

d'j^Bramophenylmelhyl'n'-propyliUlylammonium  iodide  was  precipi- 
tated as  colourless  plates  on  the  addition  of  a  very  concentrated 
potassium  iodide  solution  to  the  saturated  solution  of  the  bromocamphor- 
sulphonate.  On  account  of  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  latter  salt,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  iodide  could  be  obtained. 

The  active  iodide  melts  at  142 — 143°,  whether  taken  as  precipitated 
or  after  crystallising  from  cold  alcohol. 

Determinations  of  its  rotatory  power  were  made  in  solution  in 
alcohol  and  in  chloroform  ;  the  iodide  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  the 
latter  solvent,  so  that  good  values  could  not  be  obtained.  The  active 
iodide,  like  all  those  hitherto  examined,  undergoes  autoracemisation  in 
chloroform. 

In  ethyl  alcohol  at  15°  : 

0*118  gram  in  9*377  grams  of  solution  gave  a^  +0*73°  (density  «■ 
0*810) ;  hence  [a]^  +  35*8°  and  [M]b  + 142°. 

0*122  gram  in<;9'661  grams  of  solution  gave  aj)  +0*76°  (density » 
0*811)  j  hence  [a]D  +37*1°  and  [M]^  +147°. 

0*118  gram  in  9*270  grams  of  solution  gave  ax>  +0*75°  (density « 
0*810)  3  hence  [a]^  +  36*4°  and  [M]^  +  144°. 

The  value  of  the  molecular  rotatory  power  in  ethyl  alcohol  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  144°. 
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In  chloroform  : 

0-0781  gram  in  16*85  grams  of  solution  gave  a^  +  0*80°  (density  = 
1-494) ;  hence  [a]^  +57-9°  and  [M]o  +229° 

0-1080  gram  in  16-632  grams  of  solution  gave  a^  +  1 -10°  (density  = 
1-600) ;  hence  [a]^  +56-2°  and  [MJ^  +222°. 

Hence  we  may  take  the  value  of  [M]x>  to  be  about  226°  in  chloro- 
form, a  value  rather  unusually  large  compared  with  that  obtained  in 
alcohol. 

The  rotatory  power  of  these  chloroform  solutions  fell  to  about  three- 
fourths  value  in  four  hours,  nine-sizteenths  in  nine  hours,  and  became 
almost  inactive  in  about  forty-eight  hours  and  quite  inactive  between 
forty-eight  and  seventy-two  hours. 

P'BraTnopIienylmethi/liaopropylalli/lammontum  iodide, — A  mixture  of 
the  calculated  quantities  of  p-bromomethyli«opropylaniline  and  allyl 
iodide  gradually  deposited  crystals  of  the  quaternary  iodide  on  standing. 
After  recrystallising  several  times  from  alcohol,  the  salt  formed  colour- 
les!<,  rectangular  prisms  or  rhombs,  melcing  at  163° : 

0-2142  gave  0-3075  COg  and  0-0978  HgO.    0  =  39-16  ;  H  =  507. 
CigHi^NBrl  requires  C  =  39  4 ;  H  =  480  per  cent. 

^BriwwphenylmethyliBopropylcUlylamTnoniuin  d'camphortiUphonate  was 
prepared  by  heating  together  calculated  quantities  of  the  iodide  and 
silver  c^-camphorsulphonate  with  moist  acetone.  After  filtering  off  the 
silver  iodide, the  acetone  was  evaporated,  and  the  salt  crystallised  readily 
on  standing  a  very  short  time.  The  camphorsulphonate  was  first 
recrystallised  a  few  times  from  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  toluene, 
then  from  acetone  alone,  and  finally,  as  it  became  less  soluble,  from 
acetone  and  water. 

After  nine  recrystallisations,  0  2248  gram  of  the  salt  in  15*4  grams 
solution  gave  a©  -  001° ;  hence  [M]^  -  1*7°. 

After  twelve  recrystallisations,  0*2560  gram  in  16*46  grams  of  solution 
gave  ojo  -002° ;  hence  [M]^  - 3*2°. 

After  four  more  recrystallisations,  0-2272  gram  in  16*28  grams  of 
solution  gave  od  -  0-11°;  hence  [M]d  -  18*6°. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  IBdA  salt  was  being  isolated,  but  the 
rotatory  power  was  not  yet  constant,  and  it  was  clear  that  large 
quantities  of  the  salt  would  have  to  be  worked  up.  The  salt  melted 
at  163°: 

0-1760  gave  0-3672  CO^  and  0-1087  H,0.     0  =  66-36  ;  H«6-86. 
CjjHj^O^NBrS  requires  0  -  65-20  ;  H  -  6-8  per  cent. 

Some  time  later,  another  attempt  was  made  to  resolve  this  salt.  The 
salt  from  the  mother  liquors  together  with  same  freshly-prepared  salt 
was  recrystallised  from  acetone  and  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  as  it  was  so 
sparingly  soluble  in  acetone  alone.     The  salt  was  now  found    to  be 
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strongly  dextrorotatory,  and  it  therefore  appeared  that  the  dBdA  salt 
was  being  obtained. 

After  six  recrystallisations,  0*2206  gram  in  14*83  grams  of  water 
gave  ao  +  i'28°;  hence  [}/L]j^  +215*2®. 

After  eight  ^crystallisations,  0*2472  gram  in  14*85  grams  of  water 
gaye  a©  +  1*41°  ;  hence  [M]i>  +212°. 

After  ten  recrystallisations,  0*1977  gram  in  14*88  grams  of  water 
gave  od  +  I'W ;  hence  [M]d  +212*7°. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  molecular  rotatory  power  becomes  con- 
stant at  about  213°.  This  gives  the  value  of  [M]i>  for  the  basic  ion 
as  161°. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  the  explanation  of  these  curious 
observations,  and  have  not  been  able  on  subsequent  occasions  to 
isolate  the  IBdA  salt ;  the  dBdA  salt  when  recry8tallised  from  acetone 
and  water  did  not  become  Isevorotatory.  The  rotatory  power  of  the 
dBdA  salt  was  observed  at  different  temperatures. 

0*2395  Gram  dissolved  in  16*085  grams  of  water  gave  the  following 
rotations  (density  » 1*002  at  15°)  : 


t 

as. 

[«]!>. 

[Mt. 

[M]„  for  basic  ion. 

8' 

1*80*' 

43  6' 

217*6' 

169 -e* 

10 

1*28 

42-9 

216*0 

166-6 

20 

1-26 

41*9 

210-0 

168-6 

30 

1*22 

40*9 

205  0 

151-4 

40 

1-20 

40*2 

208*0 

147*4 

50 

1*18 

89*5 

200-0 

142-4 

The  corresponding  (^bromocamphorsulphonate  was  prepared,  but  did 
not  crystallise. 

d'BronwphenylTnethyli&opropylcdlylamrnoniwn  iodide  was  readily 
precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  resolved  camphor- 
sulphonate  by  addition  of  concentrated  potassium  iodide  sblution. 
It  melts  at  153°,  the  same  temperature  as  the  inactive  iodide. 

The  following  determinations  of  its  rotatory  power  in  ethyl-alcoholic 
solution  were  made  at  15° : 

0*1154  gram  in  12  69  grams  of  alcohol  gave  ao  +  0*60°  (density  i« 
0*810);  hence  [a]^  +40-7°  and  [M]d  +165° 

0-2073  gram  in  2272  grams  of  alcohol  gave  a^  +0*59°  (density « 
0-81)  ;  hence  [a]^  +39-9°  and  [M]„  +162°. 

This  iodide  was  very  sparingly  soluble  in  chloroform,  and  it  was 
therefore  not  found  possible  to  determine  the  rotatory  power  in  this 
solvent. 

^BromophenylmethylisobuiylaUylcbmmonium  iodide  was  deposited 
very  slowly  on  mixing  /?-bromomethylwobutylamline  with  allyl  iodide 
in  equiuiolecular  proportions.  This  salt  was  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  crystallised  with  difficulty.     It  was  recrystallised  from  acetone  or 
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from  alcohol  and   ether,  when  it   separated  as  microscopic  prisms, 
melting  at  135—136^ : 

0-2485  gave  0-8746  CO,  and  0-1207  Kfi.     0  -  4110 ;  H  -  6-39. 
Oi4HjiNBrI  requires  0  =  40-97;  H  =  5-12  per  cent. 

The  d-eamphartulphonate  was  prepared  and  recrystallised^repeatedly 
from  acetone  and  light  petroleum,  but  its  molecular  rotatory  power  was 
then  found  to  be  only  just  above  60°;  further  examination  of  this  salt 
was  abandoned,  as  the  desired  result  was  obtained  by  means  of  the 
bromocamphorsulphonate. 

^BrotnophenylrnethyliaobtUylcUlylamTnonium  d-bromocamphorsfUphan- 
aie  was  prepared  by  heating  together  the  calculated  quantities  of 
silver  (2-bromocampborsulphonate  and  the  iodide  in  moist  acetone. 
It  crystallised  readily  from  the  filtrate  after  evaporating  on  a  water- 
bath.  It  was  recrystallised  from  acetone,  in  which  it  is  readily 
soluble,  or  from  acetone  and  light  petroleum;  the  bromocamphor- 
sulphonate melts  at  138° : 

0-2110  gave  0-3750  00,  and  0-1146  H,0.     0  =  48-5  ;  H=603. 
Oj^HjgO^NBrgS  requires  0  =  48*6 ;  fl  -  5-91  per  cent. 

The  rotatory  power  of  the  salt  gradually  increased  on  recrystallisation, 
showing  that  the  dBdA  salt  was  being  obtained.  It  was  found  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  constant  rotatory  power,  and  several  attempts  had 
to  be  made,  in  which  large  quantities  of  the  salt  were  used  and  the 
salt  in  the  mother  liquors  was  carefully  worked  up. 

After  about  twenty-five  recrystallisations,  0*1044  gram  in  11-045 
grams  of  water  gave  a^  -hl-16°  (density  =1-001) ;  hence  [a]©  -H6r3** 
and[M]j,+364^ 

Af ler  two  more  recrystallisations  from  acetone  and  light  petroleum, 
0*1027  gram  in  11-007  grams  of  water  gave  a^  -Hi '15^;  hence 
[a]o  +61-6^  and  [M]^,  -|-366°. 

After  three  more  recryhtallisations  : 

0-1250  gram  in  11*37  grams  of  water  gave  a^  +1*36°;  hence 
[a]o  -H  61-8°  and  [M]^  +  366°. 

0-1996  gram  in  11 -145  grams  of  water  gave  aj,  +2-25°;  hence 
[al>  +62  8°  and  [M]d  +372°. 

0*1198  gram  in  11*42  grams  of  water  gave  a^  +1*32°;  hence 
[a]o  +62-9°  and  [M]d  +  373°. 

Thus  [M]|,  for  the  salt  is  370°  and  for  the  basic  ion  is  95°. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rotatory  power  of  the  salt  was 
almost  negligible,  hence  the  following  values  may  be  taken  for  the 
molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  ion :  103°  at  0°,  95°  at  15°,  86°  at 
30°,  and  76°  at  50°.  These  values  are  almost  identical  with  those 
obtained  for  the  corresponding  woaoiyl  ion. 

d*.0ri(mM>pAa»y^r»M(^y^i8o6t^/a^/^2atmmorittim  iodids  was  readily  pre- 
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cipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  bromocamphorsulphonate  of 
constant  rotatory  power  by  the  addition  of  concentrated  potassium 
iodide  solution.  It  melts  at  133 — 134^,  and  separates  from  alcohol  in 
small  prisms. 

The  following  determinations  of  the  rotatory  power  in  alcohol  were 
made  at  about  15°  : 

0-1516  gram  in  1271  grams  of  alcohol  gave  a©  +0-63°  (density  = 
0-810);  hence  [a]i>  +27-4°  and  [M],>  +112^ 

After  recrystaliising  from  cold  alcohol : 

0-160  gram  in  9*587  grams  of  solution  gave  a^  +0*77*'  (density  = 
0-815) ;  hence  [a]^  +28-3°  and  [M]^  + 116° 

0-1501  gram  in  9  687  grams  of  solution  gave  a,,  +073°  (density  = 
0-816) ;  hence  [a]x>  +  28-9°  and  [M]^  +118° 

The  value  of  [M]d  for  the  iodide  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  about  117°. 

The  active  iodide  is  so  sparingly  soluble  in  chloroform  that  no 
trustworthy  determinations  of  the  rotatory  power  could  be  made. 
The  following  experiment,  however,  seems  to  show  that  the  iodide  has 
a  greater  rotatory  power  in  chloroform  than  in  alcohol,  and  that  it 
undergoes  autoracemisation  : 

0  029  gi-am  in  17*916  grams  of  solution  (practically  saturated)  gave 
ttD  +0-23°  (density  =1*490);  hence  [ajo  +47*7°  and  [M:]x,  +195° 

After  four  hours,  a©  was  0-16°  and  after  forty-eight  hours  the 
solution  was  inactive. 

^'Bromophenf/lmethylisoamylcUlylammaniurn  iodide  was  prepared  from 
the  tertiary  amine  and  allyl  iodide.  It  was  somewhat  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  was  therefore  recrystallised  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  from  which  it  separated  in  sheaf-like  aggregates  of  long, 
colourless  prisms,  melting  at  127 — 128° : 

0-2962  gave  0*4581  COg  and  0-1435  H^O.     0  =  42-2;  H-5-38. 
Ci^HjjNBrl  requires  0  =  42-4  ;  H«5-42  per  cent. 

The  corresponding  bromide  was  also  prepared  by  the  union  of  the 
amine  and  allyl  bromide  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol  and  ether, 
when  it  formed  colourless  prisms  melting  at  161 — 162° : 

0-2891  gave  0-5075  COg  and  0-1615  HgO.     0«47-9  ;  H-6-21. 
O^HjjNBrg  requires  0-47-8  ;  H  =  6-10  per  cent. 

^BromophenylmethyliaoamylaUylammonium  d-camphorsulphonate  was 
prepared  by  boiling  together  equivalent  quantities  of  the  bromide  or 
iodide  and  silver  cf-camphorsulphonate  with  moist  acetone.  The  salt 
did  not  crystallise  well,  and  after  recrystallising  several  times  from  a 
mixture  of  acetone  and  toluene  it  was  still  somewhat  viscid  and  melted 
at  65°.       ^ 
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From  the  following  determination  of  its  rotatory  power,  it  is  clear 
that  reeolation  does  not  take  place  rapidly,  if  at  all : 

0*2000  gram  ia  12*83  grams  of  solution  gave  a^  +0'26°;  hence 
[M]^  +44°. 

The  hromocamphorsulphonate  was  therefore  made,  and  it  was  found 
that  this  could  he  resolved  more  easily. 

p  -  Bramophenf/lmethylisoamylcUlylammanium  d  -  hromooamphorsul- 
phcnaU  was  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  using  moist  acetone  as  solvent ; 
it  crystallised  readily,  and  could  he  recrystallised  from  acetone.  A.fter 
repeated  recrystallisation  from  acetone,  the  salt  formed  stellate 
c^ggi'ogates  of  needles  and  melted  sharply  at  170°  : 

0-2550  gave  0-4641  CO,  and  0-1378  H,0.     0  =  49-6 ;  H  =  600. 
CgfiHg^O^NBr^  requires  0  =  49-4  ;  H  =  6-10  per  cent. 

It  was  found  that  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  salt 
increased  to  ahout  360°  after  three  or  four  recrystallisations  from 
ethyl  acetate  or  acetone,  and  further  recrystallisation  only  served  to 
raise  the  rotatory  power  to  370°.  As  this  value  is  very  close  to  that 
found  for  the  Mohutyl  compound,  the  salt  was  repeatedly  recrystallised 
both  from  hot  and  cold  acetone  and  from  cold  ethyl  acetate,  and 
examined  in  order  to  make  certain  that  resolution  was  complete  and 
the  rotatory  power  constant. 

After  six  recrystallisations  from  warm  acetone : 

0-1330  gram  in  11*600  grams  of  solution  gave  ao  +  1*39°  (density  = 
1*001);  hence  [ajo  +  60  6°  and  [M]d  +368°. 

After  two  further  recrystallisations  from  cold  acetone  : 
0-121  gram  in  11*934  grams  of  solution  gave  a^  +1*32°  (density  « 
1-001);  hence  [a]^  +  60*1°  and  [M]p  +366°. 

After  two  further  recrystallisations  from  warm  acetone  : 

0-1611  gram  in  11*332  grams  of  solution  gave  a^  +  1-74°  (density  =» 

1*002);  hence  [a]i>  +61*1°  and  [M]o  +371°. 
The  salt  was  now  recrystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  and  successive 

fractions  examined  : 

0*104  gram  in  11*807  grams  of  solution  gave  ai>  +  1*08°  (density  « 
1*000);  hence  [a]o  +61*1°  and  [M]^  +371°. 

0*1019  gram  in  11*604  grams  of  solution  gave  a©  +1-07°  (density  = 
1*000);  hence  [ajo  +608°  and  [Mj^  +369°. 

It  is  clear  that  the  salt  was  as  pure  as  recrystallisation  could  make 
it;  hence  the  molecular  rotatory  power  may  be  taken  as  369°  at  16°, 
and  [M]i>  for  the  basic  ion  is  therefore  94°. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  in  determining  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  rotatory  power  of  the  salt. 
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0*1829  gram  in  15*845  grams  of  solution  (density  at  15°  « 1-002) : 


t 

Ch>. 

[•t 

[M]p. 

[IQd  for  basic  ion. 
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1-42* 

61 -4* 

872' 

99* 
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1-il 

61-0 
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85 
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60-6 
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84 

60 

1-88 

60-8 

866 

76 

d'Bromopheni/lmethylisoamylaUylammonium  iodide, — When  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassium  iodide  was  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
bromocamphorsulphonate,  the  solution  became  turbid  and  oily  drops 
separated ;  on  standing  these  became  crystalline.  The  colourless 
crystals  of  the  iodide  when  dried  melted  at  130 — 131°,  and.  after 
crystallising  from  cold  alcohol  formed  colourless  prisms  melting  at 
131—131-6°. 

The  rotatory  power  was  determined  in  alcohol  and  in  chloroform  at 
about  1 5°.     In  alcohol : 

0124  gram  in  8*702  grams  of  solution  gave  ai>  +  0'60°  (density  » 
0-810)  ;  hence  [a]i,  +  26-3°  and  [M]d  +  111°. 

0*112  gram  in  9-220  grams  of  solution  gave  00  +  0*49°  (density^* 
0*809) ;  hence  [a]D  +  25*2°  and  [M]i>  +  107°. 

0*1221  gram  in  9*468  grams  of  solution  gave  0^  =  0*55°  (density  a 
0*814);  hence  [o]d  +  26-2°  and  [M]d+111°. 

0*1409  gram  in  9*347  grams  of  solution  gave  [aj^  4- 0*64°  (density  »• 
0*81);  hence  [a]i>  + 26*2°  and  [MJ^+lir. 

Therefore  tbe  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  iodide  may  be  taken 
as  111° 

In  chloroform  : 

0*121  gram  in  16*610  grams  of  solution  gave  [a]i,  +  0*87°  (density  » 
1*495);  hence  [a]D  +  39*9°  and  [M]x>  +  169° 

After  two  and  a-half  hours,  aD  +  0*78°;  after  twenty-two  hours, 
aD  +  0*15°,  and  after  forty-eight  hours  the  solution  was  inactive. 

The  following  table,  containing  the  melting  points  and  rotatory 
powers  of  the  compounds  described  in  this  paper,  is  given  for  con- 
venience of  reference : 

^Bromaphenyl-methyl'Myl  Series, 

M.  p.  of 

M.  ^.  of  M.  p.  of  d-bromo-    [M]d  of      [M]d  of         [M]»  of 

active  d-camphor-      camphor-      ion        Iodide  in      iodide  in 

iodide.  sulphonate.  snlphonate.  atie'.     alcohr^ji  <^^i'*'!^''**^    -, 

Kthyl    161*  163'  —         -81*(!l,aof  thebromi-*^^''!,, 

n-Propyl   ...  142-148  161-162  169-160"     Hiiafc  acetone      '^  '^'^^     m 
ifol*ropyl  ...       168                168  —  jp^ist  acetone.     .,,   ^^        m 

isoBvLiyi   ...  183—134  —  ,  188      rising  several  tim(       ^es       Z, 

isoAmjl    ...  186-186  66(f)  170 ^^,i  somewhat  viscid  i      Uj        15 

The  great  similarity   in   tLe   me'  •*      ^       ,  t  *i- 
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compounds  is  as  marked  as  in  the  corresponding  set  of  phenyl 
compounds. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  value  of  [M]i>  for  the  iodide 
in  alcohol  is  in  each  case  greater  than  that  of  the  basic  ion  in  water, 
and  that  the  value  of  [M]d  of  the  iodide  is  greater  in  chloroform 
solution  than  in  alcohol.  The  latter  statement  is  also  true  for  all  the 
active  iodides  examined  in  the  former  communication  on  this  subject 
{lo€.  eit.,  p.  304),  and  the  first-mentioned  relation  is  also  true  with  one 
exception  for  the  compounds  then  examined. 

The  following  diagram  shows  that  the  influence  of  temperature  on 


Fig.  1. 
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In  the  case  of  the  wobutyl  and  tfoamyl  compounds,  the  points  marked  B  refer  to 
the  isobntyl  compound. 


the  rotatorj  powers  of  the  ions  is  uniform  throughout  the  range 
examined  and  of  the  same  kind  in  all  five  cases. 

The  relation  between  the  values  of  the  molecular  rotatory  powers  of 
the  ions  and  the  values  of  the  product  of  asymmetry  for  the  asym- 
metric nitrogen  atom  or  ion  may  now  be  discussed. 

The  formula  for  the  product  of  asymmetry,  p",  in  terms  of  the  masses 
of  the  four  allyl  groups  developed  in  the  former  communication  {loc. 
eit.,  p.  308) : 

^    {(g  ^d)-  {b  +  o)}{{a  +  6)  -  (o  +  d)\(a  -  e)(b  -  d) 
P  "  {a  +  b  +  e^dy 
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applied    to    the    three    possible    configurations    for    this    series    of 
compounds : 

CflH.Br C3H5         CeH^Br C3H5 

■  I 


C.H.Br 

i 

1 

156 

CH, 

OgH, 

15 

41 

CH3 


OH, 


where  d  represents  the  group  which  is  varied,  gives  the  values  for  p" 
given  in  the  following  table,  which  also  contains  the  values  of  [M]d 
for  the  basic  ions  at  15^. 

^-BroTnophtnyl'metkyl-dUyl  Series, 

[M]  for                   L  IL  in. 

basic  ion.  p*xlO'.  jfxKfl,  j/'xlO». 

Ethyl  Sr  6-22  16-1  9-9 

n-Propyl 141\  g..«  ^.  -  ^ 

waPropyl    161/  ^  *®  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

i9oButyl 96  10-6  4*6  8'4 

iwAmyl  94  101  226  12-6 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  simple  relation  between  the  values  of  p" 
and  [M]d  even  if,  for  the  present,  the  somewhat  doubtful  values  for 
the  ethyl  compound  were  neglected,  and  in  this  case  no  connexion 
can  be  seen  even  if  the  different  compounds  be  assumed  to  possess 
different  configurations. 

The  data  given  for  the  isobutyl  and  t«oamyl  compounds  leave  some 
slight  doubt  as  to  which  ion  has  the  greater  rotatory  power.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  iodide  of  the  Mobutyl  compound 
has  the  greater  rotatory  power,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  basic 
ion  also  has  a  greater  rotatory  power  than  the  corresponding  ion 
containing  the  iaoamyl  group,  especially  as  the  evidence  of  complete 
resolution  is  more  conclusive  in  the  latter  case. 

The  similarity  of  the  rotatory  powers  of  the  wobutyl  and  t^oamyl 
compounds  is  remarkable,  and  would  seem  to  suggest  that  they  have 
configuration  I,  but  then  the  value  of  p"  is  greater  than  that  for  the 
propyl  compounds.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that,  although  in 
the  phenyl-methyl-allyl  series  the  rotatory  powers  of  the  nrpropyl  and 
isopropyl  compounds  were  found  to  be  almost  identical,  in  this  series 
the  n-  and  iso-propyl  compounds  differ  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  in 
the  phenyl-methyl-benzyl  series,  where  the  values  of  [M]d  for  the  ions 
were  found  to  be  299°  and  398°  respectively. 

A  similar  case  in  which  the  i^opropyl  compound  has  a  greater 
rotatory  power  than  the  n-propyl  compound  has  recently  been  found 
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by  Piutti  and  Magli  in  the  alkyl  hydrogen  aspartates  (Qazzelta,  1906, 
36,  ii,  738). 

The  series  of  compounds  derived  from  the  same  substituted  j^bromo- 
anilines,  but  containing  the  benzyl  instead  of  the  allyl  group,  is  also 
under  examination,  and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  these  and 
other  active  nitrogen  compounds  will  be  communicated  to  the  Society 
later. 

The  expenses  of  this  investigation  have  been  defrayed  by  grants 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  GovernmcDt  Qrant  Committee  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  for  which  we  are  glad  to  make  this  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment. 

Uniybrsity  Chskioal  Laboratort, 
Cakbridqb. 


XXIX. — The  Preparation  of  l-Benzoin. 

By  Alex.  MoKenzib  and  Henry  Wren.' 

Although  benzoin,  C0H^«CH(OH)'CO'CgH5,  contains  an  asymmetric 
carbon  atom,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  in  an  optically  active 
form.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  cfZ-fructose,  no  externally  com- 
pensated keto-alcohol  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  resolved  into  its 
optically  active  components  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods. 

In  the  present  paper,  the  conversion  of  /-mandelic  acid  into  /-benzoin 
is  described. 

B^is  (Compt.  rend,,  1903,  137,  575)  showed  that  ketonas  may  be 
obtained  from  acid  amides  by  aid  of  the  Grignard  reaction.  When  one 
molecular  proportion  of  an  acid  amide  is  heated  for  several  hours  at 
the  temperature  of  a  boiling-water  bath  with  more  than  two  molecular 
proportions  of  a  Grignard  reagent,  and  the  resulting  compound  then 
decomposed  by  ice  and  mineral  acid  in  the  usual  manner,  ketones  are 
produced  in  yields  varying  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  The  acid  amides 
investigated  by  B^is  from  this  standpoint  were  acetamide,  propion- 
amide,  butyramide,  wovaleramide,  and  benzamide,  and  the  following 
ketones  were  isolated,  methyl  ethyl  ketone,  diethyl  ketone,  methyl 
propyl  ketone,  ethyl  ifobutyl  ketone,  acetophenone,  and  phenyl  ethyl 
ketone. 

After  we  had  applied  this  action  of  B^is  to  r-mandelamide  and 
obtained  ordinary  benzoin  by  means  of  magnesium  phenyl  iodide  or 
bromide,  the  behaviour  of  2-mandelamide  was  studied.     /-Benzoin  was 
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isolated  in  this  manner;  it  melts  at  131 — 132*5°,  reduces  Fehling's 
solntioD,  and  has  [a]Jf '  -  1 18*6°  f or  (?  -  0  9232  in  acetone  solution.  Its 
formation  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

(1)  OflH5-OH(OH)-C(OH):NH  +  SCeHg'MgBr- 

O^H5-OH(0-MKBr)-C{0-MgBr)(0«H5)-NH-MgBr  +  2CcHe. 

(2)  CeH5-CH(0-MgBr)-C(0-MgBr)(C«HJ-NH-MgBr  +  3 H,0  = 

C«H5-CH(OH)-C(OH)(O^H5)-NH,  +  3MgBr(0H). 

(3)  C,H6-CH(0H)-C(0H)(CeH,)-NH,  =  NH,  + 

CeH,-CH(OH)-CO-CeH,. 

That  addition  to  the  group  *C(On)INH  takes  place  in  the  manner 

represented  by  the  first  of  these  equations,  receives  support  from  the 

observation  of  Busch  {Ber,,  1904,  37,  2691  ;  Busch  and  Rinck,  Ber., 

1905, 38, 1761),  who  finds  that  addition  of  the  Grignard  reagent  to  the 

group  'CHIN*  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  alkyl  or  aryl  group 

attaches  itself  to  the  carbon  atom  and  the  MgX  group  to  the  nitrogen 

atom  ;  the  formation  of  a-anilinoethylbenzene,  for  example,  from  benzyl- 

ideneaniline  is  represented  by  Busch  as  follows : 

CX-N:CH-0,H,  +  CHg-Mgl  =  C,H,-N-CH(CH,)-CeH,. 

^\ 
Mg     I 

C,H,-N-CH(CH3)-0eH,  +  H,0  =  CeH,-NH-CH(CH3)-CeH,  +  Mgl(OH). 

^\ 
Mg    I 

It  is  probable  that  mandelamide  acts  on'the  Grignard  reagent  in  its 
oci-form  as  indicated  in  equation  (1 ),  since  tautomeric  compounds  of  the 
keto-enolic  type  are  known  to  act  on  the  Grignard  reagent  in  accordance 
with  the  enolic  structure.  This  is  of  little  importance,  however,  in  this 
case,  since  the  same  additive  compound  might  be  expected  to  result  if 
mandelamide  is  represented  by  the  formula  CeH5*CH(OH)*00*KH2. 

Experimental. 
Action  of  Magnesium  Phenyl  Iodide  on  r-Mandelamide. 

Methyl  r-mandelate,  prepared  by  the  Fischer-Speier  esterification 
method,  boiled  at  135—136713  mm.,  whereas  Acree  {Ber,  1904,  37, 
2767)  gives  the  boiling  point  as  144^20  mm. 

r-Mandelamide  is  described  by  Zinin  {Zeiiseh.  Chem.y  1868,  710)  and 
by  Beyer  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  1885,  [ii],  31,  385;  as  melting  at  132°.  By  the 
action  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  on  mandelonitrile, 
Tiemann  and  Friedlander  {Ber.,  1881,  14,  1967)  obtained  a  product 
melting  at  190^  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  amide.  The  latter  melt- 
ing point  is  also  ascribed  by  Biedermann  {Ber.,  1891,  24,  4083)  to  the 
amide  obtained  by  heating  for  six  hours  under  pressure  at  100°  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia  the  crude  product  resulting  from  the  aetion  of  an 
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excess  of  acetic  anhydride  on  mandelic  acid.  Michael  and  JeanprStre 
{B&r,,  1892,  26, 1678)  repeated  Tiemann  and  Friedlander's  experiments 
and  showed  that,  in  addition  to  the  compound  melting  at  194^,  the 
amide  melting  at  132°  is  also  produced.  A  similar  result  was 
arrived  at  by  Pulvermacher  {Ber.,  1892,  25,  2212),  who  found  only 
traces  of  the  amide  melting  at  ,132°  in  the  action  in  question ;  when 
he  repeated  Biedermann's  work,  he  obtained  a  product  melting  at  132° 
and  not  at  190°. 

r-Mandelamide  is  easily  prepared  by  the  following  method.  A 
solution  of  methyl  r-mandelate  (48  grams)  in  ethyl  alcohol  (80  c.c.) 
is  saturated  with  dry  ammonia,  first  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and 
finally  at  the  temperature  of  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  After 
three  days,  the  crystals,  which  separate  as  lustrous  leaflets,  are  drained 
off,  powdered,  and  washed  with  ether.  The  yield  is  35  grams. 
r-Mandelamide  (m.  p.  133 — 134°)  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
may  be  crystallised  without  much  loss  from  benzene,  from  which  it 
separates  in  lustrous  leaflets. 

r-Mandelamide  (5  grams,  1  mol.)  was  gradually  added,  within  an 
interval  of  twenty  minutes,  in  quantities  of  about  a  gram  each  time 
to  the  Grignard  reagent,  prepared  from  4*7  grams  of  magnesium 
(6  mols.),  40  grams  of  iodobenzene  (6  mols.),  and  75  c.c.  of  ether.  If 
the  action  is  formulated  according  to  the  scheme  of  B^is,  the  magnesium 
phenyl  iodide  was  present  in  this  case  in  twice  the  calculated  amount. 
The  addition  of  each  portion  of  the  amide  caused  a  i  ssing  noise,  and 
the  ether  boiled  gently,  but  the  action  was  never  allowed  to  become 
violent.  After  the  reaction  had  subsided,  the  mixture  was  gently 
boiled  for  about  eight  hours,  ice  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added,  and 
then  benzene  in  sufficient  amount  to  dissolve  the  solid  product  present. 
The  ether-benzene  layer  was  separated,  the  ether  and  benzene 
evaporated,  and  then  steam  passed  through  the  residual  reddish-brown 
oil  in  order  to  remove  iodobenzene  and  diphenyl.  The  contents  of  the 
distilling  flask  were  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  semi-solid  oil  crystallised 
from  methyl  alcohol,  when  a  yellow  solid  (1*3  grams)  separated. 
This  melted  at  130 — 132°,  and  was  found  to  consist  of  nearly  pure 
benzoin.  After  several  crystallisations  from  methyl  alcohol, 
colourless  needles,  melting  at  1325 — 1335°,  were  obtained.*  The 
benzoin,  obtained  in  this  manner,  gave  the  following  result  on 
analysis : 

0-2659  gave  07434  CO,  and  01321  HgO.     C  =  79-2  ;  H  =  5-8. 
Cj^H^jOg  requires  C=«79-2  ;  H  =  5-7  per  cent. 

*  The  data  quoted  in  the  literature  respecting  the  melting  point  of  benzoin  are 
disoordant.  We  found  that  a  specimen  of  Kahlbaum's  benzoin  melted  at  182*5—133*' 
after  six  crystallisations  from  methyl  alcohol. 
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Its  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  reduced  Fehling's  solution  slowly  in  the 
cold  and  rapidly  when  warmed.  The  compound  was  still  further 
characterised  by  conversion  into  benzil  by  means  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
usual  manner.     The  resulting  benzil  melted  at  94*5 — 95*5°  and  waa 


0-1601  gave  0-4697  COg  and  00693  HgO.     C  =  80-0 ;  H « 4-8. 
Cj^HjqOj  requires  C  =  80-0  ;  H  =  4-8  per  cent. 

In  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  better  yield  of  benzoin,  numerous 
experiments  were  also  made  with  magnesium  phenyl  bromide  in 
place  of  the  iodide.  The  experimental  conditions  were  varied  in 
each  case,  but  the  yield  of  benzoin  was  generally  much  the  same 
as  that  quoted  in  the  preceding  experiment.  Although  it  was 
noted  that  r-mandelamide  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  and  tends  to 
become  coated  with  a  solid  when  it  is  added  to  the  Grignard  reagent, 
the  small  yield  of  benzoin  is  not  due  to  this  cause.  The  yield  was 
much  the  same  when  the  Grignard  reagent  (4  mols.)  was  gradually 
siphoned  into  a  warm  ethereal  suspension  of  the  amide  (10  grams, 
1  mol.)  within  an  interval  of  thirty  minutes ;  in  this  case,  a  white 
product  separated,  which  became  grey  when  the  mixture  was  boiled. 
After  decomposition  in  the  usual  manner  by  ice  and  mineral  acid,  the 
product  obtained  from  the  ethereal  solution  was  found  to  contain,  in 
addition  to  benzoin  and  diphenyl,  unchanged  amide,  since  ammonia 
was  evolved  when  it  was  heated  with  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide. 
In  this  and  in  other  cases  the  reaction  appears  to  be  incomplete. 

A  ction  of  Magnesium  Phenyl  Bromide  on  1-  Mandelamide.    Pr^xtrcUion 

of  I'Benzoin* 

Methyl  ^-mandelate,  prepared  from  ^mandelic  acid,  methyl  alcohol, 
and  sulphuric  acid  according  to  the  Fischer-Speier  method,  boiled  at 
135712  mm.  and  melted  at  54 — 55^  whereas  Walden  {Zeitsch. 
physikal.  Ch&m.,  1895,-17,  703)  gives  160^32  mm.  and  55°  respectively. 
The  yield  is  generally  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

The  following  method  for  the  preparation  of  ^-mandelamide  gave  the 
best  results.  A  current  of  dry  ammonia  is  passed  within  an  interval 
of  one  and  a  quarter  hours  into  a  solution  of  methyl  ^mandelate 
(23  grams)  in  ethyl  alcohol  (30  c.c),  first  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture and  subsequently  at  the  temperature  of  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt.  After  three  days,  the  crystals,  which  separate  either  as 
leaflets  or  large,  hexagonal,  glassy  prisms,  are  drained  off,  triturated 
with  fither,  and  again  filtered.  The  yield  is  11  grams.  A  few 
additional  gmms  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother  liquors. 

M!iIandelamide,CgH5'CH(OFI)'C()*NH2,  separates  in  lustrous  leaflets 
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from  benzene,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Its  melting  point,  122^ — 122*5^,  agrees  with  that  giyen 
by  Walden  {toe,  oit.) : 

0-1360  gave  0'3181  COg  and  00736  H^O.     C-63-8  ;  H«6-l. 
CgH^OgN  requires  C  =*  63*5  j  H  »  60  per  cent. 

The  rotation  of  successive  crops  from  benzene  solution  was  deter i- 
mined  in  acetone  solution,  this  solvent  having  previously  been  selected 
by  Walden. 

U2,  <5  =  1'676,    ag-«-2-43^  [a]i?-«-72-5°. 

?-4,  c«l'6416,  ay*-4-8°,    [a]y*-73-l°. 

«-4,  c  =  0-6112,  a}?-l-77^[a]l?   -T2"4*^. 

These  values  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  quoted  by  Walden, 
who  gives  [a]^  -  66'7°  for  c—1'6  (temperature  not  stated). 

^Mandelamide  (8  grams,  1  mol.)  was  gradually  added  in  small 
portions  within  an  interval  of  thirty  minutes  to  the  Grignard  reagent, 
prepared  from  7*5  grama  of  magnesium  (6  mols.),  50  grams  of  bromo- 
benzene  (6  mol&),  and  150  c.o.  of  ether.  The  mixture  was  then  boiled 
for  eight  hours.  After  the  addition  of  ice  and  dilate  sulphuric  acid, 
sufficient  ether  was  added  to  dissolve  the  small  amount  of  solid 
remaining  in  suspension  after  the  decomposition  of  the  magnesium 
additive  compound.  The  ethereal  layer  was  separated,  the  ether 
expelled,  and  steam  passed  through  the  residue  for  some  time.  From 
the  red,  semi-solid  mass  remaining  in  the  distilling  flask,  1'3  grams 
of  pink  crystals  were  obtained  after  crystallisation  from  methyl 
aloofaol  and  decolorisation  by  animal  charcoal.  After  recrystallisation 
from  methyl  alcohol,  almost  colourless  needles  were  obtained. 

I'Benzoin,  C8H5-OH(OH)-CO-CeH3,  melts  at  131—132-5°  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  cold  acetone  or  in  hot  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  and 
moderately  so  in  cold  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol : 

01123  gave  0-3264  COj  and  00599  Kfi.    0  =  793 ;  H  »  60. 
Ci^HjgOg  requires  79*2  j  H»=5-7  per  cent. 

Its  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  reduces  Fehling's  solution  slowly  in  the 
cold,  and  rapidly  when  heated. 

For  the  determination  of  its  specific  rotation  in  acetone  solution,  a 
specimen  was  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  until  constant  in  weight : 
Z  =  4,  c  =  0-9232,  ai«?-4-38",  [o]r  -118-6^ 

After  recrystallisation  of  this  product  from  methyl  alcohol,  the 
value  for  the  specific  rotation  of  the  recrystalliaed  crop  in  acetone 
solution  agreed  with  the  preceding  value  within  the  limit  of  experi- 
mental error : 

Z-4,  (;=  1-2508,  a}?  -  5-88°,  [a]'^:  -  117-5^. 

^Benzoin  (1*5  grams)  was  heated  for  about  two  hours  with  an  excess 
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of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  was  poured  into  cold  water, 
when  the  yellow  oil  readily  solidified.  After  recrystallisation  from 
ethyl  alcohol,  yellow  needles  (0-9  gram)  separated,  which  were  identified 
as  benzil  by  their  melting  point,  93*5 — 94'5°,  and  by  analysis : 

0-1074  gave  0-3140  00,  and  0-0467  H^O.     C  =  797  j  H  =  4-9. 
Oi^H^qOj  requires  0  =  80*0 ;  H  =  4*8  per  cent. 

Its  solution  in  acetone  was  optically  inactive. 

The  work  is  being  extended  more  particularly  for  the  preparation 
of  other  optically  active  keto-alcohols. 

BiBKBECK  OOLLEOE, 

London,  £.0. 


XXX. — The  Bromination  of  ^-Hydroxydiphenylamine. 

By  Alice  Emilt  Smith  and  Kennbdt  Joseph  Fbevxti^  Obtok. 

In  his  detailed  account  of  jE>-hydroxydfphenylamine,  Oalm  (Ber,,  1883, 
16,  2787 ;  ibid,,  1884,  17,  2431)  makes  no  mention  of  any  attempts 
to  prepare  chloro-  or  bromo-derivatives.  The  only  halogen  derivatives 
which  have  been  described  up  to  the  present  were  obtained  by  us 
indirectly  from  ^-trichloro-  and  9-tribromo-l-nitroaminobenzene, 
OgHjOVNH-NOa  and  OgHjErg-NH-NO,  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 389  ;  tftW., 
1907,  91,  146).  A  hexachlorohydroxydiphenylamine,  «-trichloro- 
phenyl  trichloro^hydroxyphenylamine,  OgHjOlj'NH-  CgH01,*OH,  a 
hexabromo-derivative,  «-tribromophenyltribromo-j»-hydroxyphenyl- 
amine,  and  a  pentabromo-derivative,  9-tribromophenyldibromo-^ 
hydroxyphenylamine,  OgHjBrg'NH'O^HjBrj-OH,  were  prepared,  and 
their  constitutions  partly  determined  by  cleavage  of  the  oxidation 
products,  the  quinoneanils,  for  example,  O^HgOlj^NIO^HOlglO,  into 
aniline  and  quinone.  The  orientation  of  the  halogen  in  the  phenolic 
nucleus  remained,  however,  uncertain,  although  a  suggestion,  based  on 
a  hypothesis  as  to  the  method  of  production  from  the  nitroamines, 
was  put  forward,  namely,  that  in  the  hexahalogen  compounds  the 
three  halogen  atoms  occupied  the  positions  2,  3,  and  6  with  respect  to 
the  imino-group.  Hexachlorohydroxydiphenylamine  would  then  have 
the  formula : 

01        01     01 

oi/~\nh/~\oh. 


01 
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As  the  absence  of  any  record  in  the  literature  indicated,  the 
bromination  of  jt^-hydroxydiphenylamine  has  proved  no  easy  matter. 
This  substance  is  very  liable  to  oxidation  by  the  bromine  to 
quinoneanil  (phenyliminoquinone),  CgHg-NICgH^IO,  which  is  not 
directly  brominated.  Partly  on  this  account,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  mixture  of  bromo-derivativeS|  separation 
of  which  either  proved  impracticable,  or  only  possible  with  great  loss 
of  material. 

In  one  particular,  the  preparation  of  the  bromo-derivatives  was 
simplified,  in  that  isomerides  do  not  seem  to  be  formed  under  any 
circumstances.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  two  benzene  nuclei, 

and  the  two  directing  groups,  the  imino-group,  which  may  influence 
the  bromination  in  both  nuclei,  and  the  hydroxyl  group,  which  will 
determine  the  position  of  the  bromine  in  the  phenolic  nucleus,  the 
introduction  of  bromine  appears  to  follow  a  single  invariable  course. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  preparation  of  the  tribromo-derivative  from 
/i-hydroxydiphenylamine,  it  would  seem  highly  probfible  that  a  mixture 
of  two  or  three  tribromo-compounds  would  be  produced.  Such  was 
not  found  to  be  the  case ;  there  was  no  indication  of  the  presence  of 
even  traces  of  a  second  compound.  Similarly,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  tetrabromo-  from  the  tribromo-derivative,  the  formation  of  two 
isomerides  at  least  would  be  anticipated,  whereas  only  a  single 
substance  resulted. 

All  our  attempts  to  prepare  a  monobromo-  and  a  dibromo-derivative 
have  so  far  failed.  Variation  in  solvent  or  the  use  of  bromine  vapour 
all  lead  to  a  tribromohydroxydiphenylamine,  two-thirds  of  the 
hydroxydiphenylamine  remaining  unchanged.  This  tribromo-deriv- 
ative has  two  bromine  atoms  in  the  phenyl  nucleus,  occupying  the 
2  : 4-positions  with  respect  to  the  imino-group,  and  one  bromine  atom 
in  the  phenyl  nucleus,  but  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  which  of 
the  two  possible  formulae  : 

_Br  Br^ 

CgHgBra-Nn/     NoH  and  CgHgBrg-NH/     NoH 

represents  the  orientation  in  this  nucleus. 

Bromination  of  the  tribromo-derivative  yields  a  single  tetrabromo- 
hydroxydiphenylamine  of  the  constitution  : 

Br  ^r 

Br<3>NH<(_>0H. 

Br  — 

the  fourth  bromine  atom  entering  the  phenolic  nucleus. 
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The  fifth  bromine  atom  also  enters  the  phenolic  nucleus,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  at  present  which  of  the  two  different  positions 
is  taken  up.     The  compound  must  be  represented  by  either 
Br^r  J3r 

CeHgBrj^NH/    NoH  or  OeHjBrj'NH/     NoH. 
Br  BrBr 

Either  of  these  compounds  would  be  isomeric  with  the  pentabromo- 
hydroxydiphenylamine  obtained  from  «-tribromonitroaminobenzene 
(loc,  cit,\  since  the  latter  had  three  bromine  atoms  in  the  phenyl 
nucleus. 

All  attempts  to  convert  the  pentabromo-  into  a  hezabromo'deriv*- 
ative  failed.  Either  bromination  did  not  occur>  or  a  heptabromo-^ 
derivative  was  formed.  If  the  two  entering  bromine  atoms  take  up 
positions  in  accordance  with  the  "  ortho-para  *'  rule,  only  one  hepta- 
bromo-derivative  is  possible,  namely,  that  possessing  the  constitution 
represented  by 

Br  Br  Br 

"^r  BTBf 

Oleavage  of  the  corresponding  quinoneanil  showed  that  such  was  the 
fact. 

Large  excess  of  bromine  in  the  absence  of  solvent,  finally  produces 
the  octabromo-derivative, 

Br^r  Br  Br 

Br/     ')>Nh/~')OH. 
Br  BrBr 

Each  bromohydroxydiphenylamine  can  be  quantitatively  oxidise  J  to 
a  quinoneanil  (phenyliminoquinone),  from  which  it  is  as  easily  re* 
generated  on  reduction.  The  colour  of  the  quinoneanils  becomes  more 
intense  as  the  proportion  of  bromine  increases^  the  unsubstituted 
being  scarlet  and  the  hepta-  and  octabromo-derivatives  so  dark  a 
purple  or  magenta  as  to  appear  black.  The  quinoneanils  are  hydrolysed 
by  sulphuric  acid  to  aniline  and  quinone,  thus : 

CflHjBrj-NtOeHBrglO  +  Ufi  =  CeHgBrg'NHg  +  OICeHBrglO, 
a  reaction  which  gives  a  simple  means  of  determining  the  position  and 
generally  the  orientation  of  the  bromine  atoms. 

EXPEHIMENTAL. 

p-I/i/droxi/dipkenylamine. — The  hydroxydiphenylamine  was  prepared 

'*  i  purified   by  Calm's   method   {loc,  ctL),  namely,  condensation  of 

iline  with  quinol  in   the  presence  of  calcium  chloride  at  a   high 
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temperature.     In  addition   to  the  dibeazoyl  derivative  described  by 
him,  we  have  prepared  a  monobenzoyl  derivative, 
CoHg-NH-C.H.-O-CO-C.Hg, 
which    is  alone  formed   when   the  benzoylation  is  carried  out   in 
pyridine. 

Twenty-five  c.c.  of  benzoyl  chloride  are  added  to  a  solution  of 
3  grams  of  the  material  in  12  c.c.  of  pyridine,  the  mixture  being  kept  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  solid,  which  is  obtained  on  dilution  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  is  collected  and  washed  with  water  and  aqueous  sodium 
carbonate,  and  recrystallised  first  from  alcohol  and  then  from  petroleum 
(b.  p.  I2CP).  It  crystallises  in  yellowish- white,  lustrous  plates,  melting 
at  114 — 115^«  Since  it  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  sodium 
hydroxide,  the  benzoyl  group  has  replaced  the  hydrogen  of  the 
hydroxyl  group : 

0-2501  gave  9'8  c.c.  of  moist  nitrogen  at  9-4°  and  773  mm.  N«  4*79. 
CjgHijOjN  requires  N  =  4*84  per  cent. 

An  attempt  to  prepare  a  monoacetyl  derivative  was  unsuccessful, 
Calm's  diacetyl  derivative  being  the  sole  product. 

TribromohydroxydiphenylcMnine.      2  :  i'DibromophenylbromO'i'kydroxT/- 
phmylamine,  CaHgBrg-NH-CeHgBr-OH. 

The  bromination  of  ^-hydroxydiphenylamine  is  carried  out  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  solution  in  the  presence  of  sodium  acetate.  After 
some  experience,  good  yields  of  pure  material  can  be  obtained,  but 
success  depends  greatly  on  the  rate  of  addition  of  the  bromine  and 
the  temperature.  Unless  the  latter  is  kept  low  and  the  addition 
of  the  bromine  made  slowly  and  with  efficient  stirring,  considerable 
quantities  of  more  highly  brominated  compounds  are  formed. 

7*4  Grams  of  the  diphenylamine  and  9*6  grams  of  anhydrous 
sodium  acetate  are  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  To 
this  mixture  a  solution  of  19*2  grams  of  bromine  in  100  c.c.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  is  slowly  added,  the  mixture  being  both  cooled  and  stirred 
during  the  operation.  As  the  bromine  is  added,  the  originally 
colourless  liquid  becomes  of  a  deep  olive-green. 

It  is  very  important  that  both  the  materials  and  the  solvent  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  anhydrous.  In  the  presence  of  even  small 
quantities  of  water,  the  bromine  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent,  converting 
the  hydroxydiphenylamine  into  a  quinoneanil  (see  introduction). 

Before  isolating  the  tribromo-derivative  from  the  acetic  acid,  it  is 
advisable  to  reduce  any  quinoneanil  which  may  have  been  formed 
by  warming  with  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  dust.  The  colourless 
filtrate  is  then  mixed  with  80  c.c.  of  water,  whereupon  tribromo- 
hydrozydiphenylamine  (11*6  grams)  crystallises  out  in  white  needles 
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which  are  approximately  pure.  Addition  of  a  further  80  c.c.  of  water 
to  the  warm  filtrate  causes  the  separation  of  a  smaller  quantity 
(2*4  grams)  of  a  somewhat  less  pure  material. 

The  material  thus  isolated  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a  tetra- 
bromohydrozydiphenylamine.  The  two  compounds  can,  however,  be 
separated  by  dissolving  the  mixture  in  petroleum  (b.  p.  120°),  in  which 
the  tribromo-derivative  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  whilst  the  tetra- 
bromo-derivative  dissolves  readily.  The  former  crystallises  in  long, 
colourless  needles,  melting  at  153°>  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  benzene,  or  acetone,  but  somewhat  less  so  in  chloroform, 
from  which  solvent  it  can  be  recrystallised.  It  dissolves  in  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide.  With  hydrochloric  acid  in  anhydrous  solvents, 
it  does  not  give  a  precipitate  of  the  hydrochloride  as  does  the 
unsubstituted  hydroxydiphenylamine,  but  the  solution  in  sulphuric 
acid  has  the  characteristic  green  coloration  of  solutions  of  the  salts  ] 
on  adding  water,  the  hydroxydiphenylamine  is  precipitated  unchanged  : 

01635  gave  021 70  AgBr.     Br  =  5649. 

CjoHgONBrg  requires  Br  =  56*85  per  cent. 

Trihromobenzoxydiphenylamine,  CgHgBrj'NH'OgHjBr'O-CO'CgHs, 
was  prepared  by  means  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  pyridine.  One  gram 
of  the  hydroxydiphenylamine  was  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  pyridine  and 
treated  with  0*5  c.c.  of  benzoyl  chloride.  The  mixture  was  kept  for 
three  days,  when  crystalline  aggregates  had  separated.  After 
removal  of  pyridine  by  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
crystals  were  collected  and  washed  with  aqueous  sodium  carbonate. 
The  compound,  which  is  soluble  in  all  the  usual  organic  solvents,  was 
finally  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  petroleum  (b.  p.  120°), 
separating  in  white,  prismatic  crystals,  melting  at  147°  : 

01514  gave  0-1633  AgBr.     Br  =  45*9. 

CjglligOjNBrg  requires  Br  =  46*6  per  cent. 

Tribromoqumoneanil,     2 :  i-DibromophenyliminobromoquiTwne, 

Br 


'O- 


Br<         >N:CgH3Br:0. 


The  tribromohydroxydiphenylamine  can  be  oxidised  in  benzene  solu- 
tion by  mercuric  oxide,  or  in  acetic  acid  solution  by  nitrous  acid  or 
chromic  acid,  to  the  corresponding  quinoneanil.  The  conversion  is 
preferably  carried  out  by  the  reagent  last  mentioned. 

One  gram  of  the  hydroxydiphenylamine,  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  glacial 
acetic  acid,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  0*24  gram  of  chromium 
trioxide  (50  per  cent,  excess)  in  50  c.c.  acetic  acid.  The  reaction  is 
very  rapid.     Sixty  c.c.  of  water  are  then  gradually  added,  whereupon 
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a  separation  of  bright  crimson  crystals  takes  place.  The  material, 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  the  usual  organic  solvents,  is  recrystallised 
from  petroleum  (b.  p.  90^).  It  separates  in  aggregates  of  long,  red 
needles,  which  melt  at  112°  : 

01895  gave  02555  AgBr.     Br  =  5737. 

0-2990     „     9-0  c.c.  of  moist  nitrogen  at  IG'Pand  7524  mm.  N  =  3-47. 
C„HgONBr8  requires  Br  =  57-24  ;  N  =  3-34  per  cent.* 

The  quinoneanil  can  be  very  readily  converted  into  the  hydroxy- 
diphenylamine  in  acetone  solution  by  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid. 

In  the  oxidation  of  the  hydroxydiphenylamine,  the  use  of  insufficient 
oxidising  agent  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  deep  purple, 
crystalline  86lid,  melting  at  142^.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the 
quinoneanil,  into  which  it  is  converted  by  further  treatment  with  the 
oxidising  agent.  Moreover,  on  reducing  this  substance  in  acetone 
solution  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  the  original  hydroxydiphenyl- 
amine is  formed.  This  compound  is  probably  a  complex  condensation 
product  of  molecular  proportions  of  quinoneanil  and  hydroxydiphenyl- 
amine analogous  to  the  quinhy drones. 

ConatUiUion  of  the  Tribromoqumaneanil. — Quinoneanils  are  readily 
hydrolyged  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  when  necessary  diluted 
with  acetic  acid.  Generally,  the  aniline  and  quinone  thus  formed  can 
be  isolated  with  ease,  but  in  this  case  considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced.  A  solution  of  0*5  gram  of  the  quinoneanil  in  25  c.o.  of 
acetic  acid  was  mixed  with  18  gram's  of  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  in 
10  c.c.  of  acetic  acid.  On  warming  the  deep  red  liquid  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  colour  changed  to  a  pale  brown.  Very  little  solid 
separated  on  addition  of  water,  and  it  could  not  be  recognised  as 
monobromoquinone.  The  mother  liquor  was  made  alkaline  by  means  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  then  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.  The 
colourless,  crystalline  material  which  distilled  melted  at  79*5°,  and  a 
mixture  with  2  :  4-dibromoaniline,  which  has  the  same  melting  point, 
melted  at  79 — 80°.  The  substance  was  heated  with  acetic  anhydride, 
and  yielded  a  derivative  which  melted  at  143°  and  did  not  lower  the 
melting  point  of  2  :  4-dibromoacetaDilide. 

AUempta  U>  Prepare  Mono-  and  Di-bronio-^'hydroxydiphenylamine, 
— A  number  of  attempts  were  made  to  prepare  monobromohydroxy- 
diphenylamine,  using  molecular  proportions  of  bromine  and  p-hydroxy- 
diphenylamine  in  acetic  acid  or  chloroform,  the  bromine  being 
cautiously  and  gradually  adde4  to  the  solution  of  the  diphenylamine. 
With  both  solvents^  a  green  solution  was  obtained.  The  acetic  acid 
solution  was  treated  with  a  little  zinc  dust  in  order  to  reduce 
quinoneanil,  and  then  precipitated  with  sodium  acetate  solution,  the 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Emrys  Morgan  for  the  analyses  of  this  substance. 
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object  of  the  latter  being  to  deoompose  any  solable  hydrobromid  e.  The 
solid  which  separated  was  of  very  indefinite  melting  point,  but  on 
i*eoryBtallisation  from  dilate  alcohol  gave  crystals  of  the  tribromo- 
derivative.  No  other  material  besides  unchanged  p-hydroxydiphenyl- 
amine  could  be  discovered  in  the  mother  liquors.  .Evaporation  of  the 
solvent  from  the  chloroform  solutions  left  a  green,  oily  hydrobromide, 
which  on  treatment  with  aqueous  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  yielded  a 
solid.  Grystallisation  from  petroleum  did  not  bring  about  any 
separation  of  this  solid,  but  crystallisation  from  dilute  acetic  acid  led 
immediately  to  the  isolation  of  the  tribromo-p-hydroxydiphenyl* 
amine. 

After  these  failures,  an  attempt  was  made  to  brominate  the 
hydroxydiphenylamine  in  the  solid  state  with  the  vapour  of  bromine. 
The  substance  in  a  finely-powdered  condition  was  spread  out  on  a 
clock  glass  and  treated  with  the  vapour  of  one  molecular  proportion  of 
bromine.  The  latter  had  entirely  disappeared  in  three  days,  the 
substance  becoming  green  in  colour.  The  green  solid  was  treated  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  then  extracted  with  petroleum  (b.  p.  85 — 105^). 
The  melting  point,  originally  low  and  indefinite,  gradually  rose,  and, 
after  recrystallisation  of  the  material  of  the  highest  melting  point 
from  dilute  acetic  acid,  tribromohydroxydiphenylamine  was  isolated. 
From  the  first  petroleum  mother  liquors,  the  unsubstituted  hydroxy- 
diphenylamine was  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

Treatment  of  j!7-hydroxydiphenylamine  in  acid  solution  with  alkaline 
sodium  hypobromite,  prepared  from  one  molecular  proportion  of 
bromine,  leads  mainly  to  oxidation  and  cleavage;  quinone  can  be 
isolated  in  quantity. 

Tetrabr<m4>hydroxydipJiAnylamin6.        2  :  i'Dihromophenyl'2' :  b'-dibromo- 
4: -hydroxy phenylamivs,  CgHjBrj-NH-CgHjBrj'OH. 

The  tetrabromohydroxydiphenylamine  was  in  the  first  instance 
isolated  from  the  petroleum  mother  liquors  obtained  in  the  purification 
of  the  tribromohydroxydiphenylamioe.  Although  the  proportion  of 
the  tetrabromo-derivative  is  very  smiU,  the  great  difference  in  the 
solubility  of  the  two  substances  in  this  solvent  permits  of  a  sharp 
separation.  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  petroleum  mother 
liquor  was  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  to  which  when  cold  a  few 
drops  of  water  were  added,  whereupon  colourless  needles  separated. 
After  repetition  of  this  procedure  the  melting  point  was  constant  at 
144°: 

0-1929  gave  0*2896  AgBr.     Br -»  63*87. 

CigHyONBr^  requires  Br«63'86  per  cent. 
A  number  of  attempts  were  made  to  prepare  the  tetrabromohydroxy* 
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dipbenylamine ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  brominating  the  tribromo-deriv- 
ative  in  aootio  aoid  Bolation  either  with  or  without  sodium  acetatei 
and,  on  the  other,  by  direct  bromination  of  the  jp-hydroxydiphenyl- 
amine,  but  in  no  case  was  more  than  a  very  small  amount  of  the 
substance  isolated.  The  tribromo-derivative  was  mainly  oxidised  to 
quinoneanil,  and  the  /^-hydrozydiphenylamine  was  converted  into  the 
tribromo-derivative  and  then  oxidised. 

On  attempting  the  bromination  in  chloroform,  however,  better 
results  were  obtained.  The  j^-hydroxydipbenylamine,  when  small 
quantities  are  used,  yields  an  impure  specimen  of  the  tetrabromo- 
derivative,  but,  if  the  bromination  is  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  a 
complex  mixture  of  bromo* derivatives  results. 

The  tetrabromohydroxydiphenylamine,  however,  can  be  readily 
prepared  from  the  tribromo-derivative  in  chloroform  solution. 

Preparation  of  Te^dbrovwhydraxydiphenylamine, — ^To  a  suspension  of 
5  grams  of  the  trlbromohydroxydiphenylamine  in  100  c.c.  of  chloro- 
form one  molecular  proportion  (2*01  grams)  of  bromine  is  gradually 
added  whilst  the  mixture  is  boiled.  Hydrogen  bromide  is  slowly 
evolved,  and  the  whole  solid  finally  dissolves.  The  solvent  is  then 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  crystallised  by  dissolving  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  then  adding  a  trace  of  water. 

Tetrabromohydroxydiphenylamine  crystallises  in  aggregates  of  white 
needles,  melting  at  143 — 144°.  It  is  far  more  readily  soluble  in 
chloroform  or  petroleum  than  the  tribromo-derivative,  but  is  not  so 
readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

Teirahromohwizaxydiphenylamine^ 

C.H,Br,-NH-0eH2Br,-0-C0-C,ffj. 
— The  benzoylation  was  readily  carried  out  in  pyridine  solution,  when 
the  benzoyl  derivative  separated  almost  immediately  on  adding  the 
benzoyl  chloride.  The  benzoyl  derivative  is  best  purified  by  recrystaU 
lisatioQ  from  petroleum  (b.  p.  120^),  from  which  it  separates  in  snow- 
white  aggregates  of  needles,  melting  at  178°.  It  is  insoluble  in  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  spaiingly  soluble  in  the  ordinary  organic  solvents  : 

01477  gave  01827  AgBr.     Br  =  52  64. 

CjgHiiOjNBr^  requires  Br  =  52-87  per  cent. 

Tetrabromoquinoaeanil,      2:4*  Dihromoplhenylimino  -  2' :  5'  -  dibromo* 

_Br      Br_ 

quinone,    Br/     /'^'v      y-^- 
"~Br 

The  t^rabromohydro2iydiphenylamine  was  oxidised  in  glacial  acetic 
and  solution  with  oonsideiable  excess  of  chromium  trioxide  at  the 
wdinarj  temperature.     On  adding  water,  branching,  twig-like  groups 
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of  needles  separated,  melting  at  169°.  Subsequent  recrystallisaiion 
did  not  change  the  melting  point.  This  compound  is  very  soluble 
in  chloroform  or  benzene;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold  acetic 
acid,  and  very  sparingly  so  in  cold  alcohol  or  petroleum.  These 
properties  permit  of  its  being  readily  recrystallised  either  from 
petroleum'or  alcohol.     It  forms  dark  red  needles  with  a  bronzy  lustre : 

0-1875  gave  0-2816  AgBr.     Br  =  63-91. 

CjjHjONBr^  requires  Br  =  64-11  per  cent. 

Hydrolysis  qf  t/ie  QuinoneaniL — One  gram  of  the  tetrabromoquinone- 
anil  was  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a 
deep  crimson  solution.  On  adding  rapidly  20  c.c.  of  water,  the  mix- 
ture being  allowed  to  become  heated,  the  red  colour  was  replaced  by  a 
pale  yellow  colour.  Five  c.c.  more  water  were  now  added,  whereupon  a 
yellow  solid  separated.  This  precipitate  was  collected  and  recrystal- 
lised from  alcohol.  It  formed  yellow,  iridescent  plates,  melting  at 
186*5°,  the  melting  point  of  2 : 5-dibromoquinone.  Analysis  showed 
it  to  be  this  compound  : 

0-1602  gave  02261  AgBr.     Br  =  60-1. 

CgHjOjBrg  requires  Br  =  60-13  per  cent. 

The  sulphuric  acid  mother  liquor,  from  which  the  quinone  was 
separated,  was  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  when  a  solid,  crystal- 
lising in  white  needles,  passed  over.  lbs  melting  point  and  the  melt- 
ing point  of  the  acetanilide,  obtained  from  it  by  treatment  with  acetic 
anhydride,  showed  it  to  be  2  : 4-dibromoaniline. 

PenU^omohf/droxydiphenylamtTie.      2:4-  Dibromophenyhribromo  -  4'  - 
hydroxyphenylamine,  C^HgBrj'NH'C^HBrj'OH. 

Indications  of  the  existence  of  pentabromohydrozydiphenylamine 
were  obtained  in  an  attempt  to  prepare  the  tetrabromo-derivative 
directly  from  hydroxydiphenylamine  dissolved  in  chloroform,  the 
calculated  quantity  of  bromine  being  used;  but  recrystallisation 
of  the  product  from  chloroform  or  acetic  acid  failed  to  free  the 
pentabromo-derivative  from  a  more  highly-brominated  material. 
The  pentabromo-derivative  was  subsequently  prepared  by  treatment 
of  the  tetrabromohydroxydiphenylamine  in  chloroform  solution 
with  one  molecular  proportion  of  bromine.  Both  boiling  the 
mixture  and  heating  under  pressure  at  100°  failed  to  make 
the  bromination  anything  but  a  very  slow  process.  Moreover, 
the  product  of  the  reaction  was  not  the  pure  pentabromo- 
derivative,  and  the  latter  could  only  be  isolated,  and  then  with 
considerable  loss,  by  repeated  recrystallisation  from  chloroform. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  yield  was  greatly  improved  when 
the  chlorof(M:m  solution  was  exposed   to  sunlight.     The    following 
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procedure  gave  a  satisfactory  result.  One  gram  of  the  tetrabromo- 
derivative  was  dissolved  in  60  c.c.  of  chloroform,  and  one  molecular 
proportion  of  bromine  (0*3  gram)  added.  The  mixture,  which  was 
contained  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  was  then  exposed  to  ,  sunlight  until 
the  colour  of  the  bromine  had  disappeared,  a  few  hours  to  several  days 
being  necessary  for  this  change,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
Daring  the  reaction,  colourless  needles  gradually  separated.  They 
were  collected  and  washed  with  chloroform,  and  when  dried  weighed 
0*75  gram.  They  melted  at  206 — 207°,  and,  after  recrystallisation 
from  chloroform  or  acetic  acid,  at  207 — 208^  Analysis  showed  that 
these  crystals  were  the  pentabromo-derivative  : 

0-1684  gave  0-2719  AgBr.    Br  =  68-71. 

OijHgONBrg  requires  Br  =  68*94  per  cent. 

With  the  exception  of  acetone,  this  compound  is  but  spe^ingly  soluble 
in  the  usual  organic  solvents,  and  can  be  readily  crystallised  from 
chloroform  or  acetic  acid, 

PefUabnmiobenzoxydiphenylaminB,  C^HgBrj'NH'OgHBrj'O-OO'C^Hg 
— ^The  benzoylation  is  carried  out  by  treatment  with  benzoyl  chloride  in 
pyridine  solution,  and  the  benzoxy-derivative  isolated  by  treatment 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Purification  is  effected  by  recrystallisation 
from  petroleum  (b.  p.  120°),  from  which  solvent  it  separates  in  small 
needles,  melting  at  176°.  This  compound  is  sparingly  soluble  in  all 
the  usual  solvents  : 

0-1260  gave  0-1714  AgBr.     Br  =  57-89.. 

OigHj^OgNBrj  requires  Br  =  68-46  per  cent. 

Pentabromoquinaneanil,     2  :  i-DihrtmiopJijenyliminoiribromoquhwnef 

Br 


Br<;^*~\-N:CeHBr3:0. 


Owing  to  the  insolubility  of  the  pentabromohydroxydiphenylamine 
in  acetic  acid,  100  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  at  30°  are  required  to  dissolve  0*5 
gram.  This  solution  was  added  to  some  excess  of  chromium  trioxide 
in  25  C.C.  of  the  same  solvent,  when  oxidation  took  place  rapidly. 
Separation  of  the  quinonoanil  was  brought  about  by  the  addition  of 
50  c.c.  of  water.  It  was  purified  by  crystallisation  from  petroleum 
(b.  p.  120°),  and  separated  in  dark  crimson  prisms,  which  exhibited 
very  marked  twinning  and  melted  at  157°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
chloroform,  benzene,  or  acetone,  and  sparingly  so  in  alcohol  or 
petroleum : 

0-1856  gave  03002  AgBr.     Br  =  68-87. 

CijH^ONBrj  requires  Br  «  69*  18  per  cent. 

HydrolyBia  of  Penfabromoquinaneanil.-^The  hydrolysis  was  carried 
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out  iti  the  manner  described  above,  tribromoquinone  separatiDg 
direcfcly  from  the  dilated  solafcion  of  the  quinoneanil  in  sulphuric 
acid.  On  recrystallising  the  quinone  from  alcohol,  it  was  obtained  in 
characteristic  golden  plates,  melting  at  147^,  and  not  lowering  the 
melting  point  of  a  specimen  prepared  directly.  The  acid  mother 
liquor  from  the  quinone  was  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam.  2  :  4-I)ibromoanilitie  passed  over, 
and  was  recognised  in  the  usual  manner. 

Heptahramohydroxydiphenylamine.     B'Tribromophenyl-2* :  3' :  5' :  6'- 
Utrabramo-i^-hydraxyphenylaminetOQlI^hT^*'S^'OQBr^*OK, 

Numerous  attempts  to  brominate  the  pentabromo-derivative  by  treat- 
ment in  chloroform  or  acetic  acid  solution,  either  at  a  high  temperature 
under  pressure  or  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  led  to  no  result.  On  beating 
the  pentabromo-derivative  in  the  absence  of  a  solvent  with  one  molecular 
proportion  of  bromine  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100^,  bromination  took  place 
slowly.  Examination  of  the  product  showed,  however,  that  the  hexa« 
bromo-derivative  is  not  formed,  but  that  half  of  the  pentabromo- 
derivative  was  converted  into  heptabromohydroxydiphenylamine.  In 
subsequent  experiments,  when  two  molecular  proportions  of  bromine 
were  used,  the  yield  of  heptabromohydroxydiphenylamine  was  quan- 
titative. The  heptabromo-compound  could  also  be  prepared  directly 
from  the  unsubstituted  ;9-hydroxydiphenylamine.  For  this  purpose, 
2  grams  of  the  hydroxydiphenylamine  were  placed  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  and  moistened  with  3  c.c.  of  chloroform,  and  the  calculated 
quantity  (seven  molecular  proportions)  of  bromine  introduced.  The 
bottle  was  kept  in  a  warm  place,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  bromide 
being  at  first  very  rapid ;  but  later  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  bromination,  to  heat  the  bottle  on  the  water-bath.  All  the 
solvent  was  evaporated,  and  the  solid  residue  dissolvedf  in  boiling 
acetic  acid.  On  cooling,  the  heptabromo-derivative  separated  in  an 
almost  pure  state.  The  yield  was  small,  but  this  procedure  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  preferred  to  the  bromination  of  the  pentabromo- 
compound. 

The  substance  can  be  recrystallised  from  acetic  acid,  from  which 
solvent  it  separates  in  characteristic,  lustrous,  transparent  rhombs,  a 
feature  which  distinguishes  this  compound  from  all  the  other  bromo. 
hydroxydiphenylamines  herein  described.  It  melts  at  173^,  and  is 
more  soluble  in  the  usual  solvents  than  the  pentabromo-derivative, 
being  particularly  soluble  in  chloroform,  benzene,  or  acetone,  and  less 
so  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  or  petroleum  : 

0107    gave  0-1893  AgBr.     Br  =  7529. 

01678    „    0-2808  AgBr.     Br  =  75'78. 
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01479  gave  0-2632  AgBr.    Br  »  75*73. 

CijH^ONBry  requires  Br*  75'86  per  cent. 

The  first  of  the  analyses  was  that  of  a  specimen  prepared  from  the 
pentabromo-derivative,  whereas  the  two  latter  were  of  specimens 
prepared  directly  from  /7-hydrozydiphenylamioe. 

i7«/><a^<>mo6an2NM^(2i;)AdnyZamine^  — 

This  compoand  was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  hepta-" 
bromo-derivative.  It  can  be  recrystallised  from  alcohol  or  acetio  acid, 
and  forma  characteristic,  transparent  rhombs^  melting  at  206^.  Its 
crystalline  habit  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  other  benzoyl 
derivatiyes.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  all  the  usual  organic 
solvents  with  the  exception  of  chloroform  : 

0-1101  gave  0-1715  AgBr.     Br  =  66-29. 

CjjjHgOjNBry  requires  Br  =  66-49  per  cent. 

HeptabromoquinoneanU,    B'Tribt'omophenyliminotetrabromoquinoiie^ 
OjHjBrj-NICeBr^rO. 

This  quinoneanil  was  prepared  by  adding  a  warm  solution  of  0-5 
gram  of  heptabromohydrozydiphenylamine  in  60  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  to 
a  solution  of  some  excess  of  chromium  trioxide  in  25  c.c.  of  acetic  acid. 
The  liquid  rapidly  became  deep  purple,  and  on  adding  water  a  black, 
crystalline  powder  separated.  This  substance  is  moderately  soluble  in 
chloroform,  acetone,  or  benzene,  forming  deep  violet  solutions,  but  it 
can  be  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  in  which  it  dissolves  sparingly.  It 
forms  lustrously  crystalline  spicules,  which  are  black  by  reflected  light, 
but  puce-brown  by  transmitted  light.     It  melts  at  185°  3 

0-1052  gave  0-1874  AgBr.     Br  -  75-81. 

OijHjONBry  requires  Br  =  75-72  per  cent. 

The  quinoneanil  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Cautious  addition  of  water  to  the  deep  crimson  solution  results 
in  hydrolysis, and,  on  cooling,  bromoanil  separates.  It  was  recrystallised 
from  benzene,  and  separated  in  the  usual  lustrous  crystals,  which  were 
not  molten  at  277^  and  readily  sublimed. 

On  further  addition  of  water  to  the  acid  mother  liquor,  colourless 
needles  *of  ^-tribromoaniline  are  deposited.  After  recry stall isation 
from  alcohol,  they  melted  at  119°,  and  did  not  lower  the  melting  point 
of  a  specimen  of  f-tribromoaniline. 

Oetabromohydt'ooeydiphenylamine.  2:3:4: 6-Tetrabromaphenyl- 
2' :  3' :  5' :  6  -UirdbroTno-H'hydroxyph^nylcm.i'M,  OgHBr^-NH'CftBr^-OH. 

In  one  of  the  attempts  to  prepare  hexabromohydroxydiphenylamine, 
the  pentabromo-derivative  was  dissolved  in   some  excess  of  bromine, 
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and  the  bromine  allowed  to  ev&porate  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
A  yellow,  crystalline  solid  remained.  On  repeated  recrystallisation 
from  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  melting  point  finally  rose  to  222^  Analysis 
showed  that  the  material  was  an  octabromo-derivative  : 

012U  gave  0-2226  AgBr.     Br  =  78-03. 

CiaHgONBrg  requires  Br  =  78  32  per  cent. 

The  octabromo-derivative  crystallises  in  highly-refractive,  lustrous 
prisms  from  acetic  acid,  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  chloroform, 
benzene,  or  acetone,  and  sparingly  so  in  alcohol  or  acetic  acid. 

Octabromo^inoneanU.       2:3:4:  ^'TetrahromopIienyKfnino-2' :  3' :  5' :  6'- 
tetrahromoquinonef  C^H  Br^-N I CgBr^IO. 

The  oxidation  of  the  octabromohydrozydiphenylamine  was  carried 
out  with  chromic  acid  in  the  usual  manner.  The  low  solubility  of  the 
hydroxy-compound  necessitated  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  solvent. 
As  the  oxidation  proceeded,  the  solution  became  reddish-violet.  On 
adding  water,  which  caused  the  separation  of  the  quinoneanil  as  a 
black,  crystalline  powder,  the  liquid  became  completely  decolorised. 

This  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol, 
from  which  it  can  be  recrystallised,  and  moderately  so  in  acetone.  It 
was  purified  by  recrystallLsation  from  alcohol,  and  then  from  slightly 
diluted  acetone.  In  crystalline  habit  and  in  the  colour  of  its  solutions, 
it  resembles  the  heptabromo-compound.  The  melting  points  also 
are  nearly  identical,  the  octabromo-derivative  melting  at  183%  whilst 
the  heptabromo-compound  melts  at  185° : 

00875  gave  0-162  AgBr.     Br  =  7879. 

Ci^HONBrg  requires  Br  =  78-52  per  cent. 

Cleavage  of  the  quinoneanil  is  effected  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
bromoanil  separates  directly  from  the  acid  solution,  whilst  the  tetra- 
bromoaniline  is  obtained  on  further  dilution  of  the  mother  liquor. 
The  melting  point  of  the  aniline  was  that  of  2:3:4: 6-tetrabromo- 
aniline,  namely,  115°. 

The  authors  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
indebtedness  to  the  Grants  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for 
grants  which  have  partly  defrayed  the  cost  of  this  research. 

Univbesity  College  of  North  Wales, 
Bangor. 
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XXXI. — The     Reducihility    of    Magnesium   Oxide    hy 

Carbon. 

By  Roland  Edgab  Slabe,  M.Sc. 

The  investigation  already  described  in  a  preliminary  note  (Proc., 
1907,  23,  152)  has  been  continued  and  extended,  and,  since  the  results 
now  appear  to  be  conclusive,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  publish  a 
complete  account  of  the  work. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  reaction  between  magnesia  and 
carbon,  since,  of  all  the  metallic  oxides,  magnesia  has  longest  withstood 
attempts  to  effect  its  direst  reduction.  Moissan  {The  Electric  Furnace^ 
p.  224)  states  that  ''  Magnesia  may  be  fused  and  kept  liquid  in  a 
carbon  crucible  without  being  reduced." 

In  some  electric  furnace  work  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  brasque 
carbon  crucibles  with  magnesia,  it  was  observed  that  the  walls  of  the 
crucible  were  considerably  corroded  in  those  places  where  they  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  strongly  heated  magnesia.  This  led  to  the 
investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  attack. 

On  consideration,  it  became  clear  that  any  reduction  products  formed 
under  these  conditions  might  escape  notice  on  account  of  the  ready 
volatility  of  magnesium  and  the  ease  with  which  it  reacts  with  carbon 
monoxide  and  other  gases  with  which  it  would  come  in  contact. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work,  Lebeau  has  published  a  paper  on 
the  subject  {CompL  rend,,  1907,  144,  799),  but  he  considers  that  the 
reaction  only  occurs  between  the  vapours  of  carbon  and  magnesia  at 
the  high  temperature  of  the  electric  arc.  By  the  use  of  a  more 
suitable  form  of  electric  furnace,  in  which  the  heating  is  under  better 
control,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  reduction  occurs  at  far  lower  tempera- 
tures. 

Experimental. 

Series  L — A  small  piece  of  magnesia  placed  on  a  carbon  plate  was 
heated  for  some  minutes  in  a  horizontal  carbon-tube  resistance  furnace 
to  a  temperature  above  the  fusing  point  of  magnesia ;  the  magnesia 
was  found  to  have  penetrated  through  the  carbon  plate. 

With  the  object  of  collecting  any  magnesium  which  might  be  set 
free  by  this  reaction,  it  was  decided  to  employ  molten  copper  in  con- 
junction with  the  mixture  of  magnesia  and  carbon.  The  copper  served 
as  a  solvent  and  condenser  of  the  meta.1  vapour,  the  method  being 
similar  to  that  employed  for  aluminium  by  Hutton  and  Petavel  (FhU, 
Trans.,  1908,  A,  207,  446),  Alloys  containing  up  to  2  per  cent,  of 
magnesium  were  prepared  in  this  way,  but  the  method  is  not  suitable 
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for  condensing  larger  quantities  of  the  reduced  metal,  apparently  on 
account  of  the  relatively  low  temperature  at  which  the  magnesium 
volatilises.  The  objection  to  this  method,  that  the  copper  itself  may 
exert  some  chemical  affinity  for  the  metal  it  absorbs,  appears  to  be  dis- 
proved by  the  absence  of  any  considerable  heat  change  when  molten 
copper  free  from  oxide  is  alloyed  with  magnesium. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  a  vertical  carbon-tube  resist- 
ance furnace  fitted  with  a  side-tube  for  observing  the  temperature  with 
a  Wanner  optical  pyrometer,  the  side-tube  being  kept  free  from 
fumes,  which  would  absorb  some  of  the  light,  by  means  of  a  current 
of  hydrogen  passing  through  it  towards  the  inside  of  the  furnace.    The 

Fio.  1. 


Vertical  carbon-tuhe furnace. 
Scale  l/9th. 

containing  vessel  consisted  of  a  smaller  carbon  tube,  one  end  of  which 
was  closed  with  a  graphite  plug  (see  Fig.  1). 

With  this  type  of  furnace,  a  more  efficient  condensation  of  the 
reduced  magnesium  was  effected  by  constant  additions  of  reduced 
copper  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  which,  fusing  and  falling  through 
the  strongly  heated  layers  of  the  charge,  collected  and  removed  the 
magnesium.  In  all  experiments  above  1700°,  an  alloy  containing 
magnesium  was  obtained.  In  one  case,  at  1883^  for  example,  the 
amount  of  magnesium  in  the  alloy  was  1  *6  per  cent. 

That  this  magnesium  was  not  dissolved  in  the  copper  in  the  form  of 
magnesia  was  shown  by  heating  magnesia  and  copper  to  above  the 
melting  point  of  the  latter  in  a  wind  furnace  for  half  an  hour,  keeping 

the  mixture  constantly  stirred.     The  copper  proved   on    analysis  to 

have  taken  up  no  magnesium. 
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Seriea  II. — A  mixture  of  magnesia  and  carbon,  the  magne>ia  being 
in  excesB,  was  placed  in  a  graphite  boat  in  a  horizontal  carbon-tube 
resigtance  furnace.  A  rapid  stream  of  nitrogen  was  passed  through 
Ihe  tube  during  the  heating,  which  was  continued  for  twenty  minutes 
at  about  1900°.  The  exact  temperature  could  not  be  determined,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  an  opaque  film  across  the  cool  end  of  the  tube.  On 
examining  the  boat,  it  was  found  to  contain  unfused  magnesia,  quite 
white  and  free  from  carbon.  A  quantity  of  carbon  insufficient  to 
reduce  all  the  magnesia  having  been  present,  all  the  carbon  was  used 
up,  leaving  an  excess  of  magnesia  in  the  boat.  This  shows  that  the 
redaction  takes  place  below  the  fusion  point  of  magcesia. 

In  another  experiment,  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  magnesia  was  (ilaoed 
in  a  graphite  boat  in  a  furnace  similar  to  that  used  in  the  last  experi- 
ment. A  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  was  passed  through  the  furnace 
while  the  temperature  was  slowly  raised,  readings  of  the  temperature 
being  taken  with  the  Wanner  optical  pyrometer ;  at  about  1670°,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  tube  became  filled  with  fumes  which  settled,  forming 
a  grey  film ;  this  was  found  to  contain  traces  of  magnesium  carbide* 
The  temperature  of  reduction  of  magneftia  by  carbon  thus  probably 
begins  a  little  below  1700°. 

Series  HI, — In  these  experiments,  a  mixture  of  magnesia  and  carbon 
was  placed  in  a  graphite  boat,  which  was  heated  in  a  vacuum  by  the 
resistance  which  it  offered  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current. 

In  order  more  carefully  to  examine  the  products  of  the  reaction  and 
to  keep  a  close  observation  on  the  process,  an  electrically  heated 
device  was  mounted  in  a  glass  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  by 
Pring  and  Hutton  in  the  synthesis  of  acetylene  (Trans.,  1906,  89, 
1593).  A  carbon  rod  held  in  graphite  end«pieces,  which  were 
mounted  in  water-cooled  brass  tubes,  served  as  the  heater,  the  rod 
being  grooved  out  into  the  form  of  a  boat  to  support  the  mixture  of 
magnesia  and  carbon.  The  apparatus  was  exhausted  and  the  ex- 
periments made  in  a  vacuum,  the  gas  generated  being  pumped  out  and 
subsequently  analysed. 

These  experiments  proved  most  successful,  the  magnesia  being 
reduced  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  globe  above  the  heated -rod 
being  coated  with  a  bright  mirror  of  magnesium. 

In  one  experiment,  a  carbon  rod  10  cm.  long  and  0*7  cm.  in 
diameter  was  used,  and  the  following  are  particulars  of  the 
experiment: 
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Time  Pressure 


in  minutes. 

Amperes. 

Volts. 

in  mm. 

Remarks. 

0 

60 

127 

27 

— 

1 

100 

16-8 

45 

— 

2 

115 

16-2 

— 

— 

4 



— 

80 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

85  C.C  pumped  out 

6 

— 

— 

— 

58  ,, 

7 

120 

16-2 

42 

14 

120 

16-0 

44 

— 

15 

(current  stopped) 

85 

— 

— 

24 

52  C.C.  pumped  out 

90 

— ' 

— 

7-6 

— 

The  temperature  was  approximately  1900^  as  determined  with  the 
Wanner  optical  pyrometer.  The  gases  pumped  out  were  subsequently 
analysed. 

The  inside  of  the  globe  was  coated  with  a  bright  siWer-like  mirror. 
This  metallic-looking  deposit  dissolved  readily  with  effervescence  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidised  to  a  white  oxide  when  heated  in 
air.  Further  proof  of  the  reduction  of  the  magnesia  having  been 
effected  is  given  by  the  gas  analysis.  The  last  sample  of  gas  taken 
gave  on  analysis  CO  =  57'4,  H  =  38-l,  N  =  4-4  per  cent.  After 
allowing  for  the  carbon  monoxide  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the 
small  amount  of  residual  water,  this  leaves  a  considerable  excess  of 
carbon  monoxide  produced  by  actual  reduction  of  the  magnesia.  Blank 
experiments  in  which  carbon  rods  were  similarly  heated  in  the 
absence  of  magnesia  served  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 

Series  IV, — A  vacuum  having  been  successfully  employed  in 
removing  the  carbon  monoxide  from  the  magnesium  before  the  reverse 
reaction  00  +  Mg  =  C  +  MgO  was  complete,  other  methods  were 
attempted  for  removing  this  carbon  monoxide  and  facilitating  the 
condensation  of  the  magnesium. 

A  mixture  of  magnesia  and  carbon  was  heated  to  about  1900^  in  a 
rapid  stream  of  hydrogen,  which  then  passed  through  a  water-cooled 
copper  tube  serving  as  a  condenser. 

The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  a  retort 
made  up  of  two  carbon  crucibles,  one  inverted  over  the  other — ^the 
two  being  held  together  by  graphite  supports.  Into  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  this  retort  a  carbon  tube  is  ground,  which  serves  as  an  inlet 
for  the  hydrogen.  In  the  side  near  the  top,  an  outlet  hole  is  bored 
and  ground  to  fit  the  water-cooled  copper  tube. 

The  retort  was  charged  with  a  mixture  of  40  grams  of  magnesia 
and  12  grams  of  carbon  (petroleum  coke),  and  then  embedded  in  a 
granular  carbon  resistance  furnace. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  power  used  : 
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Time 

Time 

, 

in  minutes. 

Amperes. 

Volts. 

in  minutes. 

Amperes. 

Volts, 

0 

50 

70 

30 

450 

23 

5 

100 

— 

65 

450 

21 

7 

140 

68 

90 

450 

20 

18 

450 

26 

The  temperature  of  the  retort  was  probably  1800°  to  1900°;  it  was 
certainly  below  the  fusion  point  of  magnesia.*^ 

In  the  condenser  tube  were  found  about  2  grams  of  a  grey  powder. 
This,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  gave  off  a  little  ammonia,  which 


Fig.  2. 


Granular  carbon  resistance  furnace  and  retort. 
Scale  l/12th. 

was  recognised  by  its  odour  and  by  its  action  on  litmus  paper.  The 
powder  was  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  when  70  c.c.  of  gas 
were  evolved,  which,  on  analysis,  gave  HgS^  49-94,  C2H2  =  7*82, 
H  =  42'13  per  cent.  A  resi^due  of  carbon  was  left  uudissolved,  and 
the  solution  was  tested  and  found  to  contain  only  magnesium ;  it  was 
quite  free  from  calcium.  The  powder  must  therefore  have  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  magnesium  together  with  its  nitride,  sulphide,  carbide, 
and  oxide,  and  some  carbon. 

•  About  1920"*,  according  to  H.  M.  Goodwin  and  R.  D.  Mailey,  Trans,  Amer, 
Eleetroehem.  Soe,,  1906. 
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The  nitride  would  be  formed  from  the  heated  magnesiam  on  its 
coming  into  contact  with  nitrogen^  the  sulphide  from  its  coming  into 
contact  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  sulphur  being  derived  from  the 
carbon ;  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Bulphur  always  present  in 
commerci^il  carbon  can  be  partly  converted  into  hydrogen  sulphide  by 
heating  to  2000^  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  carbon  and  magnesia 
probably  resulted  from  the  interaction  of  heated  magnesium  and 
carbon  monoxide. 

In  another  experiment^  a  similar  apparatus  was  used,  except  that  in 
place  of  the  water-cooled  copper  condensing  tube  a  carbon  tube  was 
used^  and  a  piece  of  aluminium  weighing  60  grams  was  placed  in  the 
retort  along  with  the  charge  of  magnesia  and  carbon.  A  swift  stream 
of  hydrogen  was  passed  as  before.  It  was  hoped  that  the  aluminium 
would  remove  the  carbon  monoxide  by  reacting  with  it)  forming  a 
mixture  of  alumina  and  aluminium  carbide,  thus  :  6 Al  +  SCO  ^ 
Al,03-hAl,03. 

This  seems  to  have  taken  place,  for  the  aluminium  was  found  to 
have  been  largely  converted  into  carbide,  and  in  the  condenser  tube 
were  found  2  grams  of  magnesium  as  powder  and  a  further  quantity  of 
2  grams  which  had  been  melted  in  the  hot  tube  and  had  run  down  to 
the  bottom,  where  it  solidified.  This  metal  gave  on  analysis 
Mg  a  99*45,  Al^O'47  per  cent.  If  the  addition  of  the  aluminium 
was  omitted,  it  was  found  that  in  place  of  the  fused  metal  there  was  a 
mixture  of  magnesia  and  carbon,  formed  doubtless  by  the  action  of 
carbon  monoxide  on  the  molten  metal.  Some  powder  found  in  the 
tube,  however,  was  shown  to  consist  largely  of  metal,  (ov  it  gave  a 
mixture  of  hydiogen,  acetylene,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  on  treatment 
with  dilute  acid. 

When  the  carbon  monoxide  was  absorbed  by  aluminium,  it  was 
possible  for  the  magnesium  formed  to  run  together;  without  the 
aluminium^  however,  this  metal  was  oxidised  by  the  carbon  monoxide. 

Conclfision, 

The  work  here  recorded  seems  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  magnesia 
is  reduced  by  carbon,  not  only  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  electric 
arc,  but  as  low  as  1700°* 

Watts  (TVarw.  Amer.  Electrochem,  Soc,  1907,  11,  279)  mentions  the 
fact  that  carbon  can  be  volatilised  from  a  bed  of  magnesia,  and  he  ob* 
tained  sublimates  consisting  of  intimate  mixtures  of  magnesium  oxideaad 
carbon ;  his  explanation  of  the  reaction  is  similar  to  that  put  forward 
here,  although  he  was  unable  to  produce  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
free  metal. 

The  present  work,  ho  ^ever,  shows  clearly  that  the  metal  oaa  be 
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isolated,  aUfaough  under  ordinary  conditions  re-oxidation  of  the 
magnesium  is  effected  by  the  carbon  monoxide,  for  if  some  device  is 
used  for  removing  this  gas,  for  instance,  by  working  in  a  vacuum,  by 
absorption  of  aluminium,  or  by  a  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen,  then 
metallic  magnesium  is  obtained.  The  condensed  magnesium  is  always 
associated  with  small  quantities  of  a  carbide,  which,  on  treatment  with 
water  or  dilute  acid,  gives  off  acetylene.  Small  quantities  of  this 
carbide  are  also  found  together  with  the  mixture  of  magnesia  and 
carbon  in  the  condensate  obtained  when  magnesia  and  carbon  are 
heated  together  in  an  open  furnace.  All  attempts  to  prepare  this 
carbide  from  magnesium  and  carbon  in  anything  like  a  pure  state  failed, 
but  it  was  shown  only  to  give  off  acetylene  on  treatment  with  dilute 
add.  It  is  therefore  probably  identical  with  Berthelot's  carbide,  pre> 
pared  by  heating  magnesium  to  a  red  heat  in  a  stream  of  acetylene. 
In  this  case,  it  must  be  formed  by  the  cooling  magnesium  coming  into 
contact  with  acetylene,  which  is  always  present  in  traces  where  carbon 
and  hydrogen  come  together  at  temperatures  of  1700°  and  upwards 
(Priogand  Hutton,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1600). 

In  all  furnaces,  unless  very  exceptional  precautions  be  taken,  there 
18  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrogen  present  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  moisture.  In  no  case  was  any  carbide  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  the 
furnace.  This  confirms  the  suggestion  that  it  is  identical  with 
Berthelot's  carbide,  for  Moissan  showed  that  the  latter  was  decomposed 
at  high  temperatures. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  K.  S.  Hutton  for  many  valuable 
suggestions,  and  for  tiie  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  work. 

elecrro-chbuical  laboratory,    . 
The  University, 

Mancheatrr. 


XXXII. — Constitution  and  Colour  of  Azo-compounds, 
Part  II,  The  Salts  of  Parahydroxyazo-compounds 
tvith  Acids. 

By  JonN  Jacob  Fox  and  John  Theodore  Hewitt. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago  {Ber.,  1893,  26,  2975)  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  present  communication  observed  that  ortho-and  meta-chlorobenzene* 
asophenols  could  apparently  each  exist  in  two  different  modifications ; 
these  were  subsequently  found  not  to  be  isomeric  as  was  at  first 
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supposed,  but  to  differ  from  one  another  by  half  a  molecule  of  water 
(Ber.j  1895,  28,  799).  The  colour  change  was  so  striking  when  the 
hydrated  form  was  converted  into  the  anhydrous  substance  that  it 
seemed  improbable  such  a  difference  was  merely  due  to  loss  of  water  of 
crystallisation,  and  further  examination  appeared  desirable.  From  hot 
alcoholic  solutions,  m-chlorobenzeneazophdhol  separates  in  brilliant 
yellow  crystals  which  are  anhydrous  ;  when  water  is  added  to  a  cold 
alcoholic  solution,  chocolate  coloured  crystals  of  the  formula 

(C„H,0N,C1)„H,0 
are  usually  deposited.  On  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  exact  condi' 
tions  under  which  the  two  forms  might  be  obtained,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  hydrated  form  was  generally,  although  not  necessarily, 
produced  in  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  free  mineral  acid.  Hewitt 
and  Pope  (Ber,^  1897,  30^  1624)  then  found  that  many  azophenols 
formed  hydrates  when  first  finely  ground  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  then  washed  with  water,  and  it  was  very  noticeable 
that  dark  coloured  compounds  were  obtj&ined  by  the  action  of  hydro^ 
chloric  acid  on  azophenols. 

Salts  of  azo-compounds  with  mineral  acids  had  been  noticed  by 
several  experimenters  ;*  Hewitt  and  Pope  observed,  however,  that  the 
hydrochlorides  could  be  obtained  in  a  pure  condition  by  leading  dry 
hydrogen  chloride  into  benzene  solutions  of  the  azophenols  and  these 
contained  one  molecular  proportion  of  hydrogen  chloride  per  molecule 
of  azo-compound.  Since  similar  compounds  were  not  isolated  from  the 
corresponding  ethyl  ethers,  the  idea  occurred  that  the  salts  were 
derived  from  quinonehydrazones.  Professor  P.  Jacobson  pointed  out 
to  the  authors  that  W.  Fischer,  working  under  his  direction,  had  found 
that  benzeneazophenetole  was  far  more  soluble  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  than  the  parent  azophenol,  and,  whilst  a  hydrochloride  was 
not  isolated,  a  platinichloride  had  been  obtained  and  analysed.  Further, 
Professor  Jacobson  had  the  great  kindness  to  place  a  number  of 
dissertations  carried  out  under  his  guidance  at  the  authors'  disposal, 
who  confirmed  the  results  contained  therein  and  studied  the  relation- 
ships of  these  hydrochlorides  to  the  hydrates. 

The  existence  of  salts  of  the  ethyl  ethers  with  mineral  acids  caused 

the  idea  of  a  quinonehydrazone  formula  for  the  salts  to  be  temporarily 

abandoned ;    Farmer  and  Hantzsch,  howe7er,  definitely  adopted  the 

formula 

O.H,-NH-N:aH-0 

/\ 
H     CI 

in  1899  {Ber.,  1899,  32,  3091),  and  when  Hewitt  obtained  a  fair  yield 

of  benzeneazo-o-nitrophenol  by  the  action  of  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  on 

*  The  literature  is  referred  to  by  Hewitt  and  Pope  (/oc.  eil, ). 
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benzeneazophenol  (Trans.,  1900,  77,  99)  whereas  NoeltiDg  obtained 
p-nitrobenzeneazophenol  when  nitration  was  effected  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  solution  {Ber.,  1887,  20,  2997)  a  radical  difference  in 
the  constitution  of  the  salts  and  the  azophenols  was  evident,  the  azo- 
phenols  being  regarded  as  hydroxylic  compounds,  the  salts  possessing 
the  constitution  which  Farmer  and  Hantzsch  had  adopted.  In  this 
view  Auwers  concurred  {Ber,,  1900,  33, 1302),  and  the  salts  seem  to 
have  been  accepted  by  many  as  qulnonehydrazone  derivatives,  although 
Jacobson  records  the  fact  that  hydroxyazobenzene  also  forms  salts  with 
mineral  acids  {Ber.,  1903,  36,  4107). 

Last  year  W.  B.  Tuck  examined  the  absorption  spectra  of  benzene- 
azophenol and  benzeneazophenetole  in  alcoholic  and  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  solution,  finding  that  solutions  of  these  substances  in 
the  same  solvent  exhibited  similar  absorptions.  Since  benzeneazo- 
phenetole undoubtedly  possesses  the  constitution 

benzeneazophenol  is  regarded  by  Tuck  as  having  a  hydroxyazo-structure, 
and  Tuck  further  deduces  from  the  sioularity  of  the  absorptions  of  the 
two  substances  in  hydrochloric  acid  that "  this  undoubtedly  proves  that 
the  hydrochloridesr  of  both  the  free  j9-hydroxyazo-compounds  and  of  the 
ethers  have  similar  structures,  and  consequently  the  hydrochlorides  of 
the  free  hydroxyl  substances  have  an  azo-structure." 

If  this  conclusion  of  Tuck's  be  granted,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  hydroxyazo-compounds  to 
substituting  agents  according  to  whether  the  free  azophenol  or  a  salt 
with  a  mineral  acid  were  employed;  if  the  phenol  group  remains 
phenolic,  then  substitution  must  necessarily  first  take  place  in  that 
group. 

¥•  Baker  has  more  recently  suggested  a  carbonium  formula  for  the 
salts  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1500),  but  grave  objections  may  be  urged 
against  a  structure  which  involves  nitrogen  in  a  quinquevalent  con- 
dition never  before  observed.  Baker  actually  writes  the  general 
formula  as 


If  in  this  formula,  Bs>OH  or  O'CgHg,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  benzene  nncleus  should  be  so  easily  attacked  by  substituting 
agents,  although  in  a  modified  form, 

-.  /-.=v    /0H{  or  C,H,) 

this  objection  as  well  as  the  other  one  regarding  the  valency  of  the 
nitrogen  would  disappear.     Such  a  formula  may  have   some  value, 
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although  one  would  expect  substances  of  ibis  type  readily  to  undergo 
isomeric  change  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  analogously 
constituted  <<chinols"  discovered  by  Bamberger  {Ber.,  1900,  33,  3600). 


^  H0<        >0H 

\_/     Oil    --^^  _0H 

*    Whether  Baker  intends  to  represent  the  hydrochloride  of  benzene- 
azophenol  by  ii  or  ^ 


/    >n:n:/    X  X    >-n:n<    >oh(c,h,) 

A.  B. 


is  not  apparent,  for  despite  the  general  formula  shown  in  his  paper,  in 
which  the  meaning  attached  to  R  is  not  stated  {loci  eit),  in  reading  his 
communication  to  the  Society  he  remarked  that  a  hydrogen  atom  such 
as  that  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  formula  B  would  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  substitution.  The  objections  which  may  be  raised  to  formula 
A  have  already  been  stated,  against  B  may  be  urged  the  same  objections 
and  others  in  addition.  In  the  first  place  the  phenolic  group  remains 
phenolic  and  should  be  peculiarly  liable  to  attack  (quite  at  variance 
with  the  facts),  secondly  the  observation  made  by  Grandmougin  and 
Quisan  (Ber.,  1907,  40,  4205)  that  jt>-tolueneazo3alicy lie  acid  when  dis- 
solved in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  nitrated  in  the  ortho-position 
with  respect  to  the  azo-group  in  the  toluene  nucleus.  Further,  benzene- 
azo-a-naphthol  and  its  p-nitro-derivative  both  give  yellow  solutions  in 
neutral  solvents  but  purple  solutions  (a\)sorption  in  the  yellow  and 
green)  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  salts  formed  with  acids  are  of  the  same  type.     The  idea  of  a 

salt  containing  such  a  group  as     n^^^  (required  by  formula  B) 

scarcely  seems  feasible,  but  if  it  be  argued  that  such  a  grouping  may  be 
quite  stable,  then  surely  a  dimethylamino-group  must  have  an  opposite 
efEect.  To  test  the  point,  j9-dimethylaminobenzeneazo-a-naphthol  was 
prepared  j  its  solutions  in  alkalis,  neutral  solvents,  or  dilute  acid<i  are 
yellow,  but  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  the  solution  is  purple  and 
yields  on  concentration  a  hydrochloride  which  contains  two  molecular 
proportions  of  hydrogen  chloride  to  one  of  the  azo-compounds.   Formula 

-5  requires  in  this  case  the  grouping         ^       8'Vj,^C<^,  and   it  would 
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certainly  be  ]:emarkable  if  this  grouping  as    well  as   the  groupings 

pj^C^  and     rjl^^^  yvece  not  merely  possible  but  also  exhibited 

about  the  same  degree  of  stability  and  the  same  behaviour  as  salts. 

The  most  decisive  evidence  against  the  formula  B  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  the  hydrochloride  of  jE7-bromobenzeneazophenol  and  the 
hydrobromide  of  j^chlorobenseneazophenol  are  absolutely  different 
subsbances  regenerating  their  components  on  hydrolysis,  whereas  the 
formula  B  requires  the  same  substance) 

for  both.     Tschitschibabin  has  employed  a  similar  method  with  regard 
to  the  coloured  salts  of  triphenylcarbinol  (Ber.,  1907,  40,  3965). 

The  structures  discussed  being  unsatisfactory,  some  other  con- 
stitution has  to  be  found  for  the  salts,  which  will  recognise  the 
similarity  in  constitutipn  of  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  hydrozyazo- 
compounds  and  their  ethyl  ethers,  and  this  may  be  arrived  at  by 
regarding  the  compounds  with  mineral  acids  as  ozonium  salts ; 
for  example, 

<>-<:><r' 

Not  only  does  this  formula  agree  with  the  facts  stated,  but  it 
goes  further  in  that  it  necessitates  in  each  case  a  longer  chain  of 
alternate  double  and  single  liukings  for  the  salts^  which,  as  shown  by 
Hewitt  and  Mitchell  for  the  alkali  salts  of  j^-nitroazophenols,  accom- 
panies the  shifting  of  the  absorption  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 

It  also  agrees  with  the  nitration  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
the  benzene  nucleus  in  acetanilide  and  in  the  sulphate  of  benzeneazo- 
phenol  being  in  analogous  states. 

<'^\nh-n:/"~\o:<^        and  <^  \nh-c:o  . 

In  fact,  the  ortho-para  la^  of  substitution  is  obeyed,  whilst  aromatic 
sulphates  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
nitrate  frequently  in  the  me ta- position. 

The  following  constitutions  are  therefore  assigned  to  the  substances 
which  have  been  examined  : 

*  Duriog  the  passage  of  this  communication  throagh  the  press,  Professor 
Grandmoagin  has  soot  me  a  copy  of  Dr.  Guisan's  dissertation  in  which  the  oxonium 
formula  for  the  salts  is  advocated.  (GorUribiUum  d  VHude  dee  diriv4s  axcHques  de 
VaeUU  talieyliqw,  p.  71,  Zurich,  1907.)-J.  T.  H. 
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Substance. 


Benzeneazo  -a-  naph  thol    

hydro 

chloride  , 

Benzeneazo-a-naphthyl  ethyl 

ether 

Benzeneazo-a-naphthyl  ethyl 

ether  hydrochloride 

Dimethylaminobenzeneazo- 

a-naphthol 

Dimethylaminobenzeneazo-  ^ 

a-naphthol    monohydro-  v 

chloride  J 

Dimethylaminobenzeneazo- 

a-naphthol  dihydrochloride 
Dimethylaminobenzeneazo- 

a-naphthyl  ethyl  ether 

Dimetbylaminobenzeneazo- 

a-naphthyl   ethyl    ether 

monohydrochloride  

Dimethylaminobenzeneazo- 

a-naphthyl    ethyl  ether 

dihydrochloride    

Dimethylaminobenzeneazo- 

a-naphthol  methiodide 

Dimethylaminobenzeneazo-  1 

a-naphthol    methochlor-  V 

ide  hydrochloride J 


Formula. 


j    Absorp- 
I      tion. 


CeH5-N:N-CioHe'OH    Blue  and 

yH  violet 

CgHg'NH'N:CioHfl:0<(        Yellow  and 

^Cl  '        green 

C6H5-N:N-C,oH8-0-C,Hb -Blue  and 

/C,H5  '        violet 

C8H5-NH'N:CioH«:0<  Yellow  and 

\C1  i        green 

{CH3)2N-CeH4-N:N*C,oHa-OH    Blue  and 

violet 
ClH(CH,),N-CjH4-N:N-CioHe-OH  ... 


ClH(CH,)jN-C«H4'NH-N:CioHe:0<;      ... 

^Cl 
(CH,),N-CeH4-N:N-CioHe-0-C,H5 

ClH(GH3),N-CeH4-N:N'C,oHe-0-0,HB  ... 


Blue  and 
violet 


ClH(CH,)2N-C8H4-NH-N:C,oHa:a 


I(CH5)3N-CeH4-N:N-C,oHe-OH 

/CI  violet 

Cl(CH,)3N-CeH4-NH-N:CioHe:0<;  ..., Yellow  and 

^H  I        green 


<ci. 
CI 


Yellow  and 
green 

Blue  and 
violet 

Blue  and 
violet 

Yellow  and 
green 

Blue  and 
violet 


<: 


It  will  not  escape  attention  that  the  formula 

>nh-n:<;     X 

-/  \=-/    \01(S0^H,  &c.) 

is  not  de6nitely  negatived,  but  the  fact  that  isomerisation  analogous 
to  the  transformation  of  the  '*  chinols ''  does  not  take  place,  renders  it 
extremely  improbable. 

It  may  be  added  that  if  the  formula  advocated  in  this  paper  for 
the  salts  formed  by  azophenols  with  mineral  acids  is  correct,  the 
hydrates  containing  one  molecule  of  water  are  the  corresponding  pseudo- 
bases,  Ar*NH*NIC(jIl4(OH)2.  Farmer  and  Hantzsch  assign  the  same 
structure  to  these  *' abnormal  hydrates"  from  a  difEerent  line  of 
reasoning  {loc,  cit.).  The  hydrates  containing  only  one  molecule  of 
water  to  two  molecules  of  the  azophenol  must  then  be  anhydrides  of 
these  pseudo-bases  and  possess  the  constitution 
[Ar-NH-N:C^H^(0H)-]20. 

Such  anhydride  formation  from  pseudo-bases  has  been  occasionally 
observed  in  the  case  of  other  compounds  (for  example,  Werner,  Ber.^ 
1901,  34,  3305). 
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Experimental. 

The  hydrochlorides  of  benzeneazopbenol  and  its  ethyl  ether  have 
already  been  shown  by  Tack  (loe.  cit.,  pp.  450,  451)  to  possess  similar 
absorption  spectra,  and  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  they  are  similarly 
constituted.  The  same  relationship  is  observed  in  the  case  of  benzene- 
azo-a-naphthol  and  its  ethyl  ether  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
the  observations  recorded  in  this  paper  refer  only  to  the  visible  part 
of  the  spectrum.  With  a  layer  4  mm.  in  thickness  we  observed 
for  an  alcoholic  N/lfiOO  solution  of  benzeneazo-a-naphthol  a  trans- 
mission of  the  visible  spectrum  as  far  as  wave  length  540  /ifi,  an 
equimolecular  solution  of  the  ethyl  ether  transmitting  as  far  as 
510  fifi.  The  effect  of  forming  the  sodium  salt  ia  similar  to  that 
observed  by  Tuck  for  benzeneazopbenol,  light  not  passing  through 
beyond  582  fifi  at  the  same  dilution.  But  solutions  of  the  azo- 
naphthol  and  its  ethyl  ether  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  violet, 
the  absorption  being  characterised  by  a  strong  and  persistent  band  in 
the  yellow  and  green,  the  limits  of  which  in  N/lOfiOO  solution  were 
observed  as  600 — 525  /i^i  for  the  azonaphthol  and  600 — 535  fx/i  for  its 
ethyl  ether.  The  ethyl  ether  exhibits  the  same  band  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  solution,  the  edges  being  shifted  slightly  towards 
the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  (590 — 525  ft/x) ;  we  considered  it  as 
well  to  examine  the  absorption  in  both  acids,  as  very  frequently 
sulphuric  acid  is  a  more  convenient  solvent.  Evidently  the  replace- 
ment of  one  acid  by  another  has  no  very  marked  effect. 

In  the  case  of  ^-nitrobenzeneazo-a-naphthol  (Meldola,  Trans.,  1885, 
47,  661)  the  free  azo-compound  in  neutral  solvents  screens  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum  in  quite  the  same  manner  as  the  uosubstituted 
compound,  but  on  adding  alkali  to  the  solution  a  band  is  formed  in 
the  yellow  and  green,  and  the  red  and  blue  ends  of  the  spectrum  are 
transmitted.  One  also  finds  a  persistent  absorption  band  when  the 
azonaphthol  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acids.  The  head  of  the  band  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  lies 
about  600  fifi ;  the  band  in  alkaline  solution  is  near  this,  but  much 
broader. 

In  the  case  of  dimethylaminobenzeneazo-a-naphthol  one  has  to  deal 
with  the  spectra  of  alkaline,  neutral,  dilute  acid,  and  strongly  acid 
solutions.  The  absorption  of  the  neutral  solution  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  unsubstituted  benzeneazo-a-naphthol ;  the  yellow  solution 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  which  contains  the  monohydrochloride 
differs  in  that  the  absorption  begins  slightly  nearer  the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum  and  the  edge  of  the  band  is  rendered  much  sharper. 
When,  however,  the  azo-compound  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  the  spectrum  changes  entirely,  and  a  band  appears  in  the 
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yellow  and  green  the  head  of  which  is  about  600  /x/x.  From  suoh  a 
solution  a  dihydroohloride  is  deposited  on  concentration. 

The  methiodide  and  0-ethyl  ether  of  dimethylaminobenzeneazo-a* 
naphthol  show  quite  analogous  colour  changes  with  variation  in  the 
concentration  of  acid, 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  introduction  that  the  hydrochloride  of 
j9'bromobenzeneazo phenol  and  the  hydrobromide  of  /T-ohlorobenzeneazo- 
pheool  are  different  substances.  The  first  of  these  salts  was  described 
by  Hewitt,  Moore,  and  Pitt  {Ber.,  1898,  31,  2116),  who  precipitated 
a  benzene  solution  of  the  azophenol  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride ;  they 
described  the  jp-bromobenzenoazophenol  as  melting  at  157°.  A  re- 
determioation  of  the  melting  point  of  their  original  specimen  showed 
that  the  substance  softened  at  154°  and  melted  completely  at  158° 
(uncorr.).  A  recrystallisation  of  the  specimen  from  dilute  alcohol 
raised  the  melting  point  to  158*5°  (162°  corr.).  Hewitt,  Moore,  and 
Pitt  record  154°  for  the  melting  point  of  p-chlorobenzeneazophenol,  a 
redetermination  gave  153-5°  (157°  cr rr.). 

jt?-Bromobenzeneazophenol  was  ground  up  very  finely  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  the  resulting  red,  crystalline  paste  spread  on 
a  porous  tile  and  dried  in  the  air  for  several  days.  'Hie  p-chloro- 
benzeneazophenol  was  treated  in  a  similar  manner  with  concentrated 
hydrobromic  acid.  The  tesult  of  the  exposure  was  that  each  salt  when 
decomposed  into  its  components  contained  less  than  one  molecular 
proportion  of  acid  per  molecule  of  azophenol,  in  the  circumstances  a 
matter  of  no  moment  as  the  analyses  of  many  salts  have  been 
published.  The  decomposition  was  effected  by  covering  the  salt  with 
water,  warming,  and  gradually  adding  ^/lO  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  until  the  azophenol  was  dissolved.  The  azophenol  was 
then  precipitated  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  collected,  and  washed ;  to  the 
filtrate  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  were  added,  and  then  silver  nitrate 
in  slight  excess.  The  silver  halide  so  precipitated  was  collected, 
washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  and  dried.  In  this  way  an  azophenol 
was  obtained  from  the  hydrochloride  of  p-bromobenzeneazophenol 
which  melted  at  158-^159°  (uncorr.),  and  which  did  not  depress  the 
melting  point  of  pure  ^-bromobenzeneazophenol.  The  silver  halide 
contained  Ag  =  75*06  ;  AgCl  requires  Ag  =  75*28  per  cent. 

The  azophenol  recovered  from  ;^chlorobenzeneazophenol  hydro- 
bromide  melted  at  153*5°  (uncorr.),  whether  alone  or  mixed  with 
jE)-chlorobenzeneazophenol.  The  silver  halide  obtained  from  this  salt 
contained  Ag  =  57'49;  AgBr  requires  Ag  =  57*44  per  cent.  Hence 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  formula 

gJ.>CeH,:NH:N-C,H,-OII 

for  both  these  salts  is  out  of  the  question. 
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That  no  change  analogous  to  the  isomeri^ation  of  **  chinols  "  to  quinol 
or  resorcinol  derivatives  had  taken  place  renders  the  formulse 

(Br)Cl-C,H,-N:NH:C,H,<g|^(jj^      and 

very  improhable.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  two  or  three  days  was  too 
short  a  time  to  wait  for  the  change  to  take  place,  since  it  was  found 
that  the  original  specimen  prepared  by  Moore  and  Pitt  in  1898  had, 
owing  to  being  preserved  in  a  corked  specimen  tube,  lost  practically 
all  its  hydrochloric  acid  and  now  melted  at  157°  (uncorr.),  its  melting 
point  not  being  depressed  when  mixed  with  j»-bromobenaeneazo- 
phenol. 

DimeihykmiinobeTizeneazO'a'naphthol,  (CH^)^'GqK^*1^1N*GjqHq*0K. 

A  solution  of  6*8  grams  of  p-phenylenedimethyldiamine  (or  the 
equivalent  amount  of  sulphate)  in  30  c.c  water  and  11  f grams  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  was  well  cooled  and  diazotised  with  3*5 
grams  of  sodium  nitrite  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
During  the  process  of  diazotisation  rather  remarkable  colour  changes 
(red  to  green)  were  observed,  aud  the  solution  was  then  poured  into  a 
well-cooled  alkaline  solution  containing  7*2  grams  of  a-naphthol.  The 
solution  immediately  became  dark  red,  but  the  process  of  combining 
was  allowed  to  proceed  overnight.  To  liberate  the  azonaphthol  a 
stream  of  carbon  dioxide  was  found  to  give  the  best  results,  and  the 
precipitate  after  collection,  washing  with  water  and  drying,  approxi- 
mated to  the  weight  required  by  theory.  From  the  dried  mass 
impurities  were  removed  by  treatment  with  repeated  quantities  of  cold 
benzene  ;  the  residue  gave  a  brown  solution  with  nearly  all  the  usual 
organic  solvents.  For  analysis  the  substance  was  crystallised  from 
chloroform;  it  separated  in  small,  dark  chocolate  coloured  needles. 
The  substance  decomposes  on  heating  at  159°  (uncorr.,  ordinary  rate  of 
heating).  It  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  with  a  yellow  or  brown  shade ; 
the  colour  in  strong  acids  is  violet  or  purple  : 

0-1271  gave  0-3450  CO^  and  0'0674  II^O.    C  =  74-04  ;  H  «  593. 

0-1351     „    0-3664  COj    „    00720  H,0.     C  =  7400 ;  H-5'96. 

0-1672     „     20-5  c.c.  N(over  KOH)  at  17°  and  757  mm.  N- 14-28. 
CjgHjjON^  requires  C  =  74-22  ;  H  -  588 ;  N  =  14-43  per  cent. 

Monohydroehloride. — ^The    preceding    substance,     in   virtue    of    its 
dimethylamino*group,  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  hydrochlcric  acid  with 
a  brown  colour.     The  salt  thus  formed  Feparates  in  needles,  which 
-  exhibit  a  metallic  reflex  after  drying : 
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0-1782  gave  0-0798  AgCl.     CI- 11  07. 

CigHjgONjCl  requires  CI « 10*84  per  cent. 

Dihydrochloride, — ^This  salt  is  readily  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
base  in  benzene  or  chloroform,  and  leading  dried  hydrogen  chloride 
into  the  solution.  The  very  dark  purple  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed  with  benzene,  and  dried  in  the  air  : 

01778  gave  0-1438  AgCl.     CI  =  20'OO. 

CjgHigONjClj  requires  CI- 19-50  per  cent. 

Plalintchlaride. — ^The  platinichloride,  as  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
azonaphthol  with  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  separates  in  a  crystalline  condition,  and  after 
filtering  may  be  washed  with  alcohol  before  drying ;  it  is  the  salt  of  a 
diacid  base : 

0-2113  gave  00594  Pt.     Pt-28-11. 

0-1782     „,  0.0498  Pt.     Pfc==  27-95. 

CigHi^ONg^HjPtClg  requires  Pt«27-82  per  cent. 

Methiadide. — ^The  base  is  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol,  the  calculated 
amount  of  methyl  iodide  fidded,  and  allowed  to  stand  several  days. 
Small,  almost  black,  prisms  separate ;  the  solutions  of  this  salt  in 
neutral  solvents  are  brown,  but  in  concentrated  acids  a  purple  colour 
is  developed : 

01358  gave  00732  Agl.     I  =  29-13. 

CjgHjQONgl  requires  1  =  29-34  per  cent. 

^ce^y^mra^tw.— (CH3)jN-CeH^-N:N-CioHg-0-CO-CH8. 

The  acetyl  derivative  was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  by  boiling 
with  acetic  anhydride  and  fused  sodium  acetate.  The  excess  of  acetic 
anhydride  was  removed  by  pouring  into  alcohol,  and  the  acetylated 
base  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The  substance  is 
soluble  in  the  usual  organic  solvents  with  a  brown  shade ;  for  analysis 
it  was  purified  by  repeated  precipitations  with  light  petroleum  from 
its  solution  in  chloroform.  The  red  crystalline  powder  thus  obtained 
melted  at  245 — 247°  (ancorr.),  and  gave  the  following  result  on 
analysis  : 

0-1444  gave  03798  COg  and  00730  HgO.     C-71-73;  H-5-65. 
^20^1  A^«  requires  C  =  7207 ;  •H  =  6-70  per  cent. 

Benzoyl  dwivative, — ^The  benzoyl  derivative  was  prepared  by  the 
Schotten-Baumann  method,  and  purified  by  repeated  precipitation 
with  light  petroleum  from  its  solution  in  chloroform.  Its  colour  in 
the  solid  condition  is  also  red  :  it  may  be  noted  that  both  acetyl  and 
benzoyl  derivatives  have  a  distinctly  lighter  shade  than  the  parent 
.azonaphthol.  The  substance  meltel  at  193^  (uicorr.)  with  decom- 
position, slight  softening  tjiking  pla^e  a*)  183° 
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0- 1430  gave  0-3968  00,  and  00864  H^O.     0  =  7556  ;  H  =  535. 
OjjHjjOjNj  requires  0  =  7595  ;  H  =  5-32  per  cent. 

Dimethf^laminobeTizeneazO'a-naphthyl  ethyl  ether, — The  azonaphthol 
dissolved  in  the  calculated  quantity  of  dilute  sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  and  boiled  under  reflux  for  several  hours  ^  with  one 
molecular  proportion  of  diethyl  sulphate.  The  ethylated  base 
separated  as  a  precipitate;  after  collection,  digestion  with  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  washing,  it  was  crystallised  from 
chloroform,  being  obtained  in  small  dark  prisms,  melting  with  de- 
composition at  216^  (uncorr.) : 

0-1028  gave  02826  00,  and  00636  H,0.     0  =  75-00  j  H  =  6-82. 
C,oHoiONj  requires  0  =  75-24 ;  H  =  6-59  per  cent. 

DihydroMoTxde. — The  violet  solution  of  the  azonaphthol  in  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  deposited  nearly  black  needles  in 
concentration ;  these,  after  collection  and  air-drying,  proved  to  be  the 
dihydrochloride,  analysis  of  two  preparations  giving  the  following 
resnlts: 

0-1358  gave  01026  AgOl.     01  =  18-66. 

01352    „     0-1016  AgOl.     Cl«  18-59. 

0,<jH,gON30l2  requires  01  =  18'12  per  cent, 

FltUiniehloridee, — ^Two  platinichlorides  were  prepared  showing  that 
the  base  can  exercise  monacid  or  diacid  functions.  By  adding  a 
solution  of  the  base  in  dOute  hydrochloric  acid  to  alcoholic  platinic 
chloride  a  brown  precipitate  was  obtained,  which  proved  to  be  the 
compound  of  two  molecules  of  the  base  with  one  molecule  of  hydrogen 
platinichloride : 

0-1512  gave  0-0278  Pt.     Pt  =  1832. 

(0,oH2iON3),,H,PtOla  requires  Pt=  18-60  per  cent. 

The  other  salt  was  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  base 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  platinic  chloride ;  it  separated 
in  nearly  black  needles  : 

0-1062  gave  00282  Pt.    Pt. - 26-56. 

0,QH2iONg,H2Pt01g  requires  Pt- 26-75  per  cent. 

Finally,  it  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  record  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda-Fabrik,  and  especially  to  Mr.  H.  Zilz,  for 
their  kindness  in  placing  a  considerable  quantity  of  /7-phenylene- 
dimethyldiamine  sulphate  at  our  disposal,  and  to  Mr.  K.  H.  Fleming 
for  aid  in  the  experimental  work. 

East  London  Collsos. 

*  The  prolonged  heating  is  probably  unnecessary. 
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XXXIII. — The  Influence  of  Foreign  Substances  on  Tran- 
sition Temperatures  and  the  Determination  of. 
Molecular  Weights. 

By  Haeby  Mbdforth  Dawsjon  and  Coltn  Gyrth  Jackson. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  record  the  results  of  experiments  made 
to  determine  the  depression  of  certain  so-called  transition  temperatures 
on  the  addition  of  foreign  substances  soluble  in  the  liquid  which  is 
formed  at  the  temperature  of  transition. 

^  The  systems  involved  in  such  transition  phenomena  are  more  com- 
plex than  those  which  are  met  with  in  the  application  of  the  freezing- 
point  method  of  determining  molecular  weights.  Whereas,  in  the 
case  of  the  freezing  point,  the  temperature  constancy  is  determined 
by  the  coexistence  in  equilibrium  of  a  solid  and  a  liquid  phase  of  the 
same  composition,  two  or  more  solid  phases  are  in  equilibrium  with  a 
liquid  phase,  the  composition  of  which  bears,  in  general,  no  simple 
relationship  to  that  of  the  solid  phases,  when  a  transition  phenomenon 
of  the  type  investigated  in  this  paper  is  in  question.  If  the  change 
is  the  dehydration  of  a  hydrated  substance,  two  solid  phases  participate 
in  the  equilibrium  corresponding  with  the  transition  temperature; 
if  it  is  the  formation  of  a  double  salt  from  two  simple  salts  or 
the  decomposition  of  a  double  salt  into  its  compon^it  simple  salts 
with  loss  of  water,  the  number  of  such  solid  phases  is  three.  Apart 
froip  this  difference  in  the  number  of  the  solid  phases  which  par- 
ticipate in  the  equilibrium  and  the  absence  of  any  simple  relationship 
between  the  composition  of  the  liquid  phase  and  that  of  the  solid 
phases,  there  is,  however,  no  essential  distinction  between  true  freezing 
points  and  transition  points  of  the  type  referred  to.  The  practical 
constancy  of  such  transition  temperatures  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  Richards  and  Churchill  {Zeitick.  pht^sihal.  Chem.,  1898,  26, 
690),  who  found  the  temperature  at  which  sodium  sulphate  decahydrate 
is  transformed  into  the  anhydrous  salt  to  be  32 '379^  (hydrogen  scale). 
Richards  and  Wells  (Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem,,  1906,  56,  348)  found 
similarly  that  the  transformation  of  sodium  bromide  dihydrate  into 
the  anhydrous  salt  takes  place  at  60*674^  (hydrogen  scale).  Such 
temperatures  have  been  suggested  as  suitable  fixed  points  for  thermo- 
metric  purposes  (compare  also  Meyerhoffer  and  Saunders,  Zeitach, 
physikal  Chem,,  1898,  27,  367;  Richards  and  Churchill,  ihid.,  1898, 
28,  313). 

The  depression  of  the   temperature,   at    which    sodium   sulphate 
decahydrate  is  transformed  into  the  anhydrous  salt  and  a  solution 
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saturated  with  regard  to  this  substanoe,  on  the  addition  of  foreign 
soluble  substances,  was  investigated  by  Lowenherz  (Zeiisch.  phygUcdl. 
Chem,^  1896,  18,  70).  A  constant  representing  the  molecular  lower- 
ing of  the  transition  temperature  was  calculated,  and  by  using  various 
non-electrolytes — carbamide,  glycocoU,  dextrose,  formamide,  and 
glycerol — it  was  found  that  molecular  weight  values  in-  close  agree- 
ment with  theory  are  obtained  when  the  molecular  depression  of  the 
transition  temperature  is  taken  as  32*6. 

This  is  the  numerical  value  obtained  for  the  constant  when  the  con- 
centration of  the  foreign  substance  present  is  referred  to  100  grams  of 
the  decahydrate.  Since  the  lowering  of  the  transition  temperature  is 
determined  solely  by  the  concentration  of  the  foreign  substance  in  the 
solution  formed  at  this  temperature,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is 
the  most  convenient  way  of  evaluating  the  constant.  In  the  authors' 
opinion,  the  referring  of  the  concentration  to  100  grams  of  the  solution 
in  which  the  foreign  substance  is  contained  is  a  more  convenient  and 
correct  procedure.  The  relationship  between  the  two  constants,  calcu- 
lated in  these  different  ways,  is  determined  by  the  equation  which 
expresses  the  change  taking  place  at  the  transition  temperature  in 
terms  of  the  composition  of  the  solution  formed.  Since  100  parts  of  this 
solution  contain  33*34  parts  of  Na^SO^,  this  equation  may  be  written  : 
Na,SO^,10H5O  =.  0-367NajjSO^  +  0-100(100H2O,6-33NaSO4). 

From  this,  it  follows  that  100  parts  of  the  decahydrate  yield  87*3 
parts  of  solution,  and  the  molecular  lowering  of  the  transition  tempera- 
ture, when  the -concentration  of  the  dissolved  substance  is  referred  to 

87*3 
100  erams  of  the  saturated  solution,  is  32*6  x  — _-.  =28*5. 
®  100 

Van't  Hoff  and  Dawson  {Zeitsch.  physikcU.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  698) 

examined  the  influence  of   foreign    substances  on  the  temperature 

(11 6-67%  according  to  van't  Hoff  and  Meyerhoffer,  ihid.,  1898, 27,  81) 

at  which  magnesium  chloride  hexahydrate  is  converted  into  the  tetra- 

hydrate  according  to  the  equation  : 

MgOlgt^HgO  »  0*0795M§Cl2,4H2O  +  0*0568(100H3O,16*2MgClj), 

and  found  similar  regularities,  the  value  of  the  molecular  lowering 
of  the  transition  temperature  referred  to  100  grams  of  the  solution 
being  76. 
The  temperature  (40*41°),  at  which  rubidium  racemate, 

is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  the  anhydrous  d-  and  /-tartrates, 
was  found  by  van't  Hoff  and  Miiller  {Ber.^  1898,  31,  2206)  to  be 
depressed  on  the  addition  of  rubidium  carbonate.  The  molecular 
lowering,  referred  to  100  grams  of  rubidium  racemate,  was  calculated 
to  be  100,     Since  the  saturated  solution  at  the  transition  temperature 

A  A  2 
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contains  13*48  molecules  of  tartrate  per  100  molecules  of  water,  the 
change  taking  place  may  be  written  : 

(Rb,04HPg)j,4H,0  =  0-73(£ -RbgC^H^Og  +  0-73Z-Rb,O^H^Oa  + 

0040(100HjO,13-48RbaC^H^O^). 

According  to  this,  100  parts  of  racemate  yield  34*4  parts  of  solution, 

and  the  molecular  lowering  of  the  transition  temperature  referred  to 

34*4 
100  i?rams  of  the  solution  is  therefore  108  x  .-----.  =  37*1. 

^  100 

•  So  far  as  the  authors  are  aware,  these  isolated  observations  are  the 
only  ones  relating  to  the  depression  of  transition  temperatures  by 
foreign  substances,  which  can  be  utilised  for  the  evaluation  of  con- 
stants for  the  purpose  of  molecular  weight  determinations. 

In  the  experiments  recorded  in  this  paper,  three  further  changes 
have  been  investigated  and  constants  which  represent  the  molecular 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  transition  have  been  calculated. 

The  apparatus  used  was  similar  to  that  described  by  Meyerhoffer 
(Zeitsch,  phygikal.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  619),  effective  mixing  of  the  reacting 
phases  being  achieved  by  means  of  a  rapidly  rotating  perforated 
cylindrical  stirrer  surrounding  the  Beckmann  thermometer  on  which 
the  temperature  readings  were  made.  By  means  of  a  small  electric 
motor  with  an  easily  adjustable  resistance  in  circuit,  the  stirrer  could 
be  made  to  revolve  with  any  desired  rapidity  and  the  rate  of  rotation 
maintained  practically  constant  throughout  each  experiment.  During 
the  period  of  supercooling  and  subsequent  rise  of  temperature,  the  tube 
containing  the  reaction  mixture  was  surrounded  by  a  wider  glas^tube, 
which  was  immersed  in  a  regulated  water  thermostat  having  a  tempera- 
ture a  few  degrees  below  the  transition  temperature  under  investiga- 
tion. As  a  readily  soluble  foreign  substance,  carbamide  was  used  to 
depress  the  investigated  transition  temperatures. 

Trcm^ormaticn  of  Sodium  Thiondphate  Primary  PentahydreUe  into 
Primary  DihydrcOe. — At  about  48°,  sodium  thiosulphate  primary 
pentahydrate  loses  3  molecules  of  water  and  yields  the  corresponding 
dihydrate  (compare  Young  and  Burke,  J.  Amer,  Chem.  Soo.,  1906,  28, 
315)  together  with  a  solution  which  at  the  transition  temperature 
contains  159*8  parts  of  sodium  thiosulphate  per  100  parts  of  water. 
Corresponding  with  this,  the  change  taking  place  may  be  represented 
by  the  equation  :  tJA^Bfif^5B.fi^0'Ul^a^S^O^,2'Efi  + 

0*0472(100H2O,18*20Na2S2Oj). 
From  this  equation,  the  quantity  of  solution  yielded  by  a  given  weight 
of  sodium   thiosulphate  of   determined   conposition  can  be  readily 
calculated. 

From  65  to  100  grams  of  recrystallised  thiosulphate  were  used  in  each 
experiment,  the  temperature  being  maintained  at  55 — 60°  until  the 
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primai-y  pentahydrate  had  completely  disappeared.  When  the  system 
had  been  supercooled  to  the  extent  of  about  0*5°,  a  crystal  of  the 
primary  pentahydrate  was  added.  In  order  to  prevent  surface 
evaporation,  the  partly  fused  mass  was  in  some  cases  covered  with 
a  layer  of  heavy  petroleum,  but  this  was  not  found  to  have  any  definite 
influence  on  the  results  obtained.  Table  I  contains  the  recorded  ex- 
perimental data,  the  composition  of  the  thiosulphate  used  being 
indicated  in  the  first  column  : 


Table  I. 

ComiKJsitiou  of 

Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Observed  lowering 

Molecular 

tliiosulphate. 

thiosulphate 
in  grams. 

carbamide 
in  grams. 

of  temperature. 

lowering. 

NaaaaO8,5  007  HjO 

65-4 

0-4425 

0-654' 

48-7 

NaAO8.5-03    Hfi 

90-06 

0-7195 

0-640 

431 

Na^aO8,5  007  HgO 

65-6 

0-6940 

0-857 

43  8 

Nao^o03,5  03    HjO 

102-5 

1-4055 

1-072 

42-1 

Na;;s;O3,503    Bfi 

90-06 

1-2605 

1-095 

Mean 

421 
..     42-9 

Bef erred  to  100  grams  of  the  saturated  transition  solution,  the 
depression  of  the  transition  temperature  is  therefore  43°  per  gram- 
molecule  of  foreign  substance  present. 

Transformaiian  of  Sodium  Bromide  DihydraU  into  Anhydrous  Sodium 
Bromide, — The  saturated  solution  at  the  temperature  of  transition 
(50*7°)  contains  117'4  parts  of  sodium  bromide  per  100  parts  of  water. 
The  change  which  occurs  at  this  temperature  may  therefore  be 
represented  by  the  equation  :  NaBr,2H30  =  0-689NaBr  + 

0-02(100H8O,20-54NaBr), 
according  to  which  100  grams  of  the  dihydrate  yield  56-36  grams  of 
the  saturated  solution. 

About  100  grams  of  sodium  bromide  (NaBr,0035H2O)  and  35 
gi-ams  of  water  were  heated  at  about  60°  with  vigorous  stirring  of 
the  contents  of  the  tube  until  a  saturated  solution  of  the  anhydrous 
salt  was  obtained.  The  system  was  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air 
until  the  transition  temperature  was  approximately  reached,  when  the 
tube  was  placed  in  its  outer  jacket  immersed  in  a  thermostat  at  a 
temperature  of  43—45°.     Table  II  contains  the  experimental  data  : 


Table  II. 

Weight  of 
bromide 

Weight  of 
water 

Weight  of 
carbamide 

in  grams, 
101-7 
108-0 
101-7 
103-0 

in  grams. 
34-66 
36-20 
84-66 
36-20 

in  grams. 
0-4905 
0-6685 
0-908 
1-0585 

Observed 

Molecular 

lowering 

lowering. 

of  temperature. 

0-370'' 

34-7 

0-415 

35-1 

0*680 

34-5 

0-738 

33-7 

Mean 

...     34-6 
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Referred  to  100  grains  of  the  transition  solution,  one  gram-moleoule 
of  foreign  substance  depresses  the  transition  temperature  34*5°. 

Formaium  of  TaehhydriU  from  CcUcium  and  Magnesium  Chloride 
ffexahydrates. — When  the  hexahydrates  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
chloride  are  intimately  mixed  and  gently  warmed,  the  two  simple  salts 
react  to  form  the  double  salt  tachhydrite,  OaCl2,2MgOl2,12B[20. 
Taking  into  account  the  composition  of  the  saturated  solution  which  is 
formed  at  the  transition  temperature  by  the  water  set  free  in  the 
reaction,  the  change  may  be  represented  (van't  Hoff  and  Kenrick, 
SUzungsber.  K,  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1897,  608)  by  the  equation : 

MgCl2,6H20+  ia880aCl2,6H20  = 

0-252CaOl2,2MgOl2,12HaO  +  0101(100HjO,9-27CaCl2,4-92MgCy. 

The  temperature  at  which  this  change  takes  place  under  atmospheric 
pressure  can  be  determined  with  great  precision,  and  has  been  giveh  by 
one  of  us  (Dawson,  Zeitach.  physikal.  Chem.,  1902,  39,  27)  as  22*40°. 
At  this  temperature,  the  solution  (100H2O,9'27CaCl2,4-92MgCl2)  is 
in  equilibrium  with  three  solid  phases  :  tachhydrite,  calcium  chloride 
hexahydrate,  and  magnesium  chloride  hexahydrate. 

In  the  experiments  recorded  here,  about  50  grams  of  crystallised 
magnesium  chloride  and  60  grams  of  crystallised  calcium  chloride, 
corresponding  approximately  with  the  proportions  of  the  two  substances 
on  the  left  side  of  the  above  equation,  were  heated  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  30°.  until  the  formation  of  tachhydrite  was  complete. 
The  mixture  was  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air  until  the 
temperature  had  fallen  to  nearly  22°,  when  the  tube  containing  it  was 
placed  in  its  outer  jacket  immersed  in  a  thermostat  at  19 — 20°. 
When  the  desired  amount  of  supercooling,  0*3°  to  0'4°,  had  been 
obtained,  minute  crystals  of  the  two  simple  chlorides  were  added  to 
start  the  reaction  represented  by  the  equation  in  the  direction  from 
right  to  left. 

The  calcium  chloride  used  had  the  composition  CaCl2,6'07H2O  ;  the 
magnesium  chloride  corresponded  with  the  formula  MgCljje-llHjO. 
The  small  amounts  of  water,  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  pure 
hexahydrates,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  solution,  but  this  can  be  calculated  from  the  known  composition  of 
the  solution.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  reference  to  the  first 
experiment  in  table  III.  The  62-9  grams  of  MgCl^jeUHjO  +  Gl-e 
grams  of  CaCl2,6 '071120  correspond  with  0'2676  molecule  "of 
MgCl2,6H20  + 0-2795  molecule  of  CaCl2,6H20  + 0-0480  molecule  of 
water.  If  x  and  y  denote  the  number  of  molecules  of  MgCigjBHgO  and 
CaClgjBHjO  dissolved  by  0*048  molecule  of  water,  and  if  z  similarly 
denotes  the  number  of  formula  weights  of  the  solution 
(100H2O,9-27CaCl2,4-92MgCl2) 
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which  are  thereby  formed  at  the  transition  temperature,  we  obtain 

the  equation : 

aMgClj,6H20  +  yC&C\^fiKfi  +  0-048H,O  = 

»(I00H,O,9-27CaOl2,4-92MgCyj 
from  which,  by  equating  corresponding  terms,  we  have  : 
fl;=4-92«,  y  =  9-27«,  100«=.6a;  +  6y  +  0  048 
or    «  =  0-0299,  y  -  0-0169,  z  «  0-00323. 
The  weight  of  saturated  solution  which  results  from  the  excess  of 
water  in  the  crystallised  magnesium  and  calcium  chlorides  amounts 
therefore  to  zx  formula  weight  of  solution : 

(100H,O,9-27CaOlj,4-92MgCl8)  =  «  x  3300  - 10-66  grams, 
which  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  weight  of  solution  yielded  by 
the  formation  of  tachhydrite.  From  this,  it  is  evident  that  a  careful 
estimation  of  the  water  content  of  the  substances  employed  in  the 
experiments  is  necessary  before  the  weight  of  the  solution  in  which 
the  foreign  substance  is  dissolved  can  be  ascertained.  Table  III 
contains  the  data  for  three  experiments  : 


Table  III. 

Weight  of 

Weight  of 

magnesium 

calcium 

Weight  of         Weight  of 

Observed 

chloride 

chloride 

solution           carbamide 

lowering  of 

Molecular 

in  gnma. 

in  grams* 

temperature. 

lowering. 

62-9 

61-6 

80-8                 0-8812 

0-410' 

52-4 

49-76 

61-45 

80-4                 0-4274 

0-480 

48-6 

49-48 

64-45 

84-2                 0-4562 

0-455 

50-5 

Mean. 


50^6 


When  the  complex  nature  of  the  change  involved  in  the  tachhydrite 
formation  is  considered,  the  concordance  of  the  values  obtained  in 
the  three  independent  experiments  must  be  considered  very  satis- 
factory. 

Some  further  experiments,  made  to  determine  the  depression  of  the 
temperature  at  which  sodium  carbonate  decahydrate  is  transformed 
into  a  lower  hydrate,  have  not  given  sufficiently  concordant  results  to 
justify  their  inclusion  in  the  present  paper,  and  these  experiments  are 
being  continued.  ^ 

The  changes  in  multi-component  systems,  for  which  the  depression 
of  the  characteristic  transition  temperatures  on  the  addition  of  small 
qwantities  of  foreign  substances  has  been  quantitatively  determined, 
axe  summarised  in  the  following  table.  The  equations  representing 
the  changes  in  terms  of  the  various  transition  solutions,  and  the  values 
of  the  molar  depressions,  referred  to  100  grams  of  these  solutions, 
are  given.  By  means  of  these  constants,  determinations  of  the 
molecular  weights  of  substances  in  aqueous  solutions  may  bo  made  at 
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a  series  of  temperatures  between  0°  and  100^.  Between  the  values  of 
the  constants,  the  heat  changes  associated  with  the  chemical  processes, 
and  the  temperatures  at  which  the  transitions  occur,  a  similar 
relationship  exists  as  is  well  known  to  hold  between  molar  freezing- 
point  depressions,  latent  heats  of  liquefaction,  and  absolute  freezing 
temperatures  in  the  case  of  pure  liquids. 

Chemical  change.  Molar  depression. 

NaaSO4,10H2O  =  0-367Na^O4  +  010(100HaO,6-33NaaSO4)    28-6 

MgCI»6H5O  =  0-0795MgCl2,4H2O  +  00568(100H3O,16-2MgCl9)    76 

(RbaC.H^Oe)^,  4H2O  =  0  '7Zd'B\hfl^B.fiii + 0-73Z-RbaC4H4Oe + 

0  •04(100H3O,  13  •48Rh2C4H40e)  37 

Na2S2O8.5H5O=0'14Na^8O8,2HaO  +  0-0472(100H2O,18-20Na2S2O,)   ...  43 

NaBr,2HaO=0-689NaBr+002(100H,O,20-54NaBr) 84-6 

MgCla,  BHaO  + 1  •188CaCl2,6H20  =^  0  •262CaCla,  2MgCl2, 12H80  + 

Q101(100H2O,9-27CaCl2,4-92MgCla)  505 

Addendum. 

Since  the  above  experiments  were  completed,  two  papers  have 
appeared  bearing  the  title  **  Molten  Hydrated  Salts  as  Solvents  for 
the  Freezing-Point  Method."  In  the  first  (/.  Amer.  Ghem.  Soc,,  1907, 
29,  1168j,  J.  L.  K.  Morgan  and  H.  K.  Benson  have  examined  the 
influence  of  foreign  substances  on  the  freezing  points  of  CaCIjjGH^O, 
LiNOg,3H20,  and  Na2CrO4,10H2O,  and  in  the  second  (ibid.,  p.  1439), 
Morgan  and  F.  T.  Owen  have  determined  the  molar  freezing-point 
depressions  of  Ca(N03)2,4H20,  Zn(N08)2,3H20,  and  of  Mn(N03)2,3HaO. 
The  invariant  points  involved  in  these  cases  appear  to  be  true  freezing 
points,  although  in  the  case  of  sodium  chromate  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  temperature  investigated  is  the  melting  point  of  the 
ddcahydrate  or  the  temperature  at  which  this  is  converted  into  the 
hexabydrate.  The  authors,  however,  appear  to  regard  their  work  as 
a  continuation  of  that  of  Lowenherz  {loc.  cit,)  on  sodium  sulphate, 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  change  which  NajSO^ylOH^O  under- 
goes at  32*4^  is  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  solid  phase. 

Physical  Chemistkit  Laboratory, 
The  University,  Leeds. 


XXXIV. — Malacone,  a  Silicate  of  Zirconium. 

By  Alexander  Charles  Cumming,  D.Sc. 

A  RECENT  paper  by  Kitchin  and  Winterson  (Trans.,  1906,  89, 
1568)  has  directed  attention  to  malacone,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  mineral  known  to  contain  argon.     It  is  radioactive,  and  these 
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authors  were  the  first  to  find  uranium  in  it,  although  Sfcrutt  {Proc. 
Roy.  Soe.,  1904,  73,  A,  191)  had  previously  suggested  that  this  metal 
was  present. 

The  identity  of  the  zirconium  was  proved  by  Kitchin  and  WintersoD, 
who  prepared  from  the  mineral  a  pure  sample  of  zirconium  ozychloride. 
The  crude  zirconium  ozychloride  gave  a  ratio  of  1  : 1  '824  for  zirconium 
to  chlorine,  as  against  1 :  201  for  a  sample  of  zirconium  ozychloride  of 
known  purity,  and  it  was  only  after  thirteen  recrystallisations  from 
alcohol  that  they  obtained  a  pure  specimen  of  zirconium  ozychloride. 
The  authors  found  that  their  crude  ozychloride  contained  some 
uranium,  but  the  total  uranium  found  in  the  mineral  was  insufficient 
to  affect  appreciably  the  purity  of  the  zirconium  ozychloride. 

When  the  mineral  had  been  separated  into  its  constituents,  Kitchin 
and  Winterson  found  that  the  radioactivity  emanated  from'  the 
zirconia.  This  was  a  surprising  observation,  as  the  zirconia  had  been 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  should  have  eztracted  any 
ordinary  radioactive  material,  and  zirconium  salts  are  not  themselves 
radioactive.  It  seemed,  therefore,  desirous  that  these  facts  should  be 
further  investigated. 

EZPEBIHENTAL. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  mineral  was  not  thought  necessary,  but, 
in  the  course  of  certain  separations,  values  for  the  silica  and  zirconia 
were  obtained  which  differed  considerably  from  those  given  by 
Kitchin  and  Winterson.  The  results  obtained,  together  with  those  of 
previous  investigators,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Locality  of  specimen.  Authority. 

1  Hittero Scheerer^ 

2  Ilmengebirge   ...  Hermann^ 

3  Chantelonpe    ...  Damour^ 

4  Chanteloupe    ...  Runmelsberg^ 

5  Kitchin  and  Winterson  ' 
0  Gumming 

1  Scheerer  {Pogg,  Ann.,  1844,  62,  436). 

2  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem,,  1851,  63,  32). 

*  Damoar  (Ann,  Chim.  Phys.,  1848,  24,  87). 

*  ^ammeUherg  (Mineralchimie,  ]^.  891). 

^  Loc.  cU.  The  specimens  examined  hy  Kitchin  and  Winterson  and  by  myself 
were  obtained  from  the  Christiania  Mine  Kompani. 

The  results  obtained  thus  agreed  well  with  those  of  early  inves- 
tigators and  with  the  formula  (ZrO^ySiOg)  for  the  silicate,  but  differed 
widely  from  those  of  Kitchin  and  Winterson.  The  explanation 
probably  lies  in  the  unusual  stability  of  zirconium  silicate  towards 
hydrofluoric  acid.  Bepeated  evaporations,  usually  about  ten,  are 
necessary  to  drive  off  all  the  silica.  There  is  a  possible  source  of  error 
in   this  process,   as  it  was  found  that   zirconium  was  also  reac^ily 


SiO,. 

ZrO.2. 

SiOg+ZrOj. 

31-31 

63-4 

94-7 

31-87 

59-8 

91-7 

80-87 

6117 

92  0 

31-05 

61-44 

92-5 

22-53 

67-8 

90-3 

32-3 

60-5 

92-8 
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expelled  unless  a  large  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  was  present.  After 
treatment,  the  zirconium  is  left  mainly  as  zirconium  sulphate,  and,  if 
the  quantity  exceeds  0*5  gram,  prolonged  ignition  is  necessary  to  ensure 
complete  reduction  to  oxide. 

IdmtUy  cf  the  Zirconiwn, — ^The  change  of  sulphate  to  oxide  on 
ignition  was  adopted  as  a  test  of  the  identity  of  the  zirconium  salts 
obtained  from  malacona  It  was  carried  out  as  follows  t  a  small 
unweighed  •  sample  of  the  oxychloride  was  placed  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  mixture  evaporated 
gently  to  dryness,  and  weighed  as  sulphate.  More  sulphuric  acid  was 
then  added,  and  again  evaporated*  The  weight  was  usually  unchanged. 
The  residue  was  then  strongly  ignited  until  of  constant  weight,  and 
weighed  as  oxide. 

The  results  of  some  of  the  blank  experiments  were  as  follows : 


Weight  as 
sulphate. 

Weight  as 

Oxide  in 

Sftlt  used. 

oxide. 

sulphate,  per  cent. 

Zirconiam  nitrate   

1-0607 

0-4518 

42-6 

Zirconium  oxychloride. 

0*8054 

01316 

48*2 

0-8804 

0-1718 

45*2 

Uranium  acetate 

0-2118 

0-1552 

78-6 

The  theoretical  percentage  of  oxide  in  pure  zirconium  sulphate  is 
43-4.  It  was  found  that  values  between  43*2  and  43*5  could  always  be 
obtained  by  starting  from  pure  zirconium  oxychloride.  Expt.  3  is  the 
result  with  a  specimen  to  which  a  little  uranium  acetate  had  been 
added ;  it  was  further  distinguished  from  a  pure  zirconium  salt,  as  the 
oxide  obtained  was  green,  whilst  pure  zirconia  is  white.  The 
results  for  pure  uranium  acetate  agree  with  the  probable  change,  that 
is,  from  uranyl  sulphate,  XJOjSO^,  to  uranyl  oxide,  UgOg,  the  theoretical 
percentage  of  oxide  being  7  4 '8. 

The  oxide  to  sulphate  ratio  was  thus  proved  to  be  a  good  test 
of  the  purity  of  a  zirconium  salt,  particularly  as  regards  uranium. 

Partial  Separation  into  Constituents, — After  removal  of  the  silica,  a 
very  convenient  separation  was  effected  by  boiling  for  about  one  hour 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  containing  a  little  nitric  acid. 
The  residue  was  found  to  be  almost  pure  zirconia,  and  very  little  of 
the  zirconia  had  dissolved.  These  two  portions  were  examined 
separately,  and  are  referred  to  later  as  the  acid-soluble  portion  and 
part  insoluble  in  acid  respectively. 

Part  IneoliMe  in  Aeid, — 9*986  Grams  of  this  part  were  treated  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  to  remove  most  of  the  silica.  After  ignition,  the 
weight  was  7*22  grams.  This, was  made  into  balls  with  wood  char- 
coal and  sugar,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  covered  crucible.  The 
coke-like  mixture  was  then  ignited  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  saturated 
with  carbon  tetrachloride  at  about  60^. 
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A  white,  crystalliae  chloride  w.is  collected,  which  proved  to  be 
urconium  tetrachloride.  This  was  washed  with  water,  with  which  it 
reacted  vigorously,  and  yielded  on  evaporation  7*2  grams  of  ozy- 
chloride. 

The  residue  in  the  tube  weighed  3*1  grams,  part  of  which  was  the 
ash  from  the  15  grams  of  charcoal  used. 

The  ozychloride  was  found  to  give  all  the  ordinary  tests  for 
zirconium.  A  trace  of  iron  was  present,  but  no  uranium  could  be 
detected.     The  equivalent  was  determined  with  the  following  result : 

0*1664  gram  of  oxychloride  gave  0*1920  gram  of  sulphate. 

Weight  as  oxide »  0*0836  gram. 

Oxide  in  sulphate  >•  43*6. 

The  theoretical  value  for  zirconium  is  43*4  per  cent. 

On  account  of  the  ash,  it  was  useless  to  proceed  further  with  this 
experiment.  An  attempt  was  next  made  to  test  the  homogeneity  of 
the  part  of  malacone  insoluble  in  acid  by  fractional  chlorination. 

For  this  purpose,  20  grams  of  the  part  insoluble  in  acid  were 
evaporated  once  with  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids  to  remove  the 
bulk  of  the  silica.  After  ignition,  the  residue  weighed  15*51  grams. 
This  was  mixed  with  sugar-carbon  and  chlorinated,  but  after  five 
hours'  chlorination  the  chloride  obtained  yielded  only  06 2  gram  of 
oxychloride  (fraction  A). 

The  sugar-carbon  was  burnt  off,  as  it  was  evidently  unsuitable,  and 
wood  charcoal,  which  had  been  boiled  for  some  hours  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  substituted. 

The  second  chlorination  yielded  4*52  grams  of  oxychloride 
(fraction  B).  The  third  chlorination  yielded  7*95  grams  of  oxy- 
chloride (fraction  C),  and  the  fourth  chlorination  yielded  2*9  grams 
of  oxychloride  (fraction  D).  The  carbon  and  silica  were  removed 
from  the  residue,  which  then  weighed  21  grams  (fraction  E). 


Total 

Weight  of  sample 

Percentage  oxide 

/              ' 

T 

Fraction. 

weight. 

as  sulphate. 

aa  oxide. 

in  sulphate. 

A 

0t)2 

0-5196 

0  2238 

43  2 

B 

4-52 

0-2047 

00875 

42  8 

0 

7-95 

0-1302 

0-0565 

48-4 

D 

2-90 

0-5025 

0-2200 

48-7 

For  zirconium,  the  amount  of  oxide  in  sulphate  is  43*4  per  cent* 
Bach  fraction  gave  all  the  zirconium  tests,  and  in  all  cases  the  oxide 
obtained  was  pure  white ;  a  trace  of  iron  was  noticed  in  each  case, 
and  with  fraction  A  a  yellow 'colour  was  obtained  with  hydrogen 
peroxide,  which  probably  indicated  the  presence  of  titanium  in  this 
fraction.  In  no  case  could  uranium  be  detected,  although  it  was 
carefully  tested  for,  and  could  be  readily  recognised  if  a  trace  were 
afterwards  added.     Fraction  E,  the  residue  from  the  chlorinations, 
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was  qualitatively  examined  and  found  to  contain  zirconia,  a  ferric 
salt,  and  a  calcium  salt,  the  latter  being  probably  derived  from  the 
charcoal. 

RadioactwUy. — The  part  of  malacone  which  did  not  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  that  is,  the  zirconia  and  silica,  was  found  to  be  non- 
radioactive. This  was  ascertained  by  placing  20  grams  in  a  flask  with 
some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  exhausting  the  flask.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  some  air  was  admitted  and  then  pumped  ofE  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  no  evidence  of  radioactivity  was  found.  As  a  fui*ther 
test,  19  grams  of  the  crude  ozychloride  collected  in  the  various 
chlorinations  were  kept  in  an  exhausted  flask  for  seven  days,  and  the 
flask  washed  out  thoroughly  with  successive  small  quantities  of  air. 
The  oxychloride  proved  so  completely  free  from  any  radioactive 
material  that  this  air  did  not  affect  the  leak  of  an  electroscope  which 
had  a  period  of  eight  hours  per  twenty  divisions. 

At  first  sight,  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  experience  of 
Kitchin  and  Winterson,  who  found  that  all  the  radioactive  matter 
remained  with  the  zirconia,  but  the  explanation  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  different  previous  treatment.  In  their  case,  the  malacone 
had  been  fused  with  fusion  mixture,  and  they  mention  that  it  was ' 
necessary  to  use  ten  times  as  much  fusion  mixture  as  mineral.  It  is 
very  possible  that  this  contained  sufficient  sulphate  to  transform  any 
traces  of  barium,  calcium,  or  strontium  into  sulphates,  and  these 
would  carry  down  also  the  radioactive  matter  as  radium  sulphate, 
which  would  not  dissolve  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  but  would  remain 
with  the  precipitated  zirconia. 

Pa/rt  Soluble  in  Acid. — This  part  was  found  to  contain  al>  the  radio- 
active matter.  The  emanation  from  the  portion  of  100  grams  of 
malacone  soluble  in  acid  was  collected  and  introduced  into  an  electro- 
scope in  the  usual  manner. 

Several  measurements  were  made  of  the  time  taken  for  the  activity 
to  fall  from  its  maximum  to  one-half,  and  the  results  varied  between 
3 '5  and  four  days.  In  all  cases,  the  activity  had  almost  reached  the 
maximum  value  two  hours  after  introduction  into  the  electroscope, 
and  after  three  hours  began  to  fall. 

There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  any 
vadioactive  element  other  than  radium,  so  that  the  presence  of  argon 
cannot  be  explained  on  this  ground. 

Summary. 

The  formula  ZrO^ySiOg  corresponds  more  closely  with  the  observed 
composition  of  malacone  than  does  the  formula  dZr02,2Si02  which 
has  been  recently  assigned  to  it.    A  detailed  examination  gave  no 
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reason  for  doubting  the  identity  of  the  zirconia,  or  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  an  unknown  impurity.  The  radioactivity  can  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  presence  of  radium. 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  to  whom  my  best  thanks  are  due.  I  desire  also  to  thank 
Br.  A.  McKenzie  for  facilities  to  continue  the  work  at  Birkbeck 
College. 


University  College, It ^^^qj, 
Birkbeck  College,    /*-<>ndon. 


XXXV. — The  Injluence  of  Solvents  on  the  Botation  of 
Optically  Active  Compounds.  Part  XI.  Ethyl 
Tartrate  in  Aliphatic  Halogen  Derivatives. 

By  Thomas  Stewart  Patterson  and   David  Thomson,   M.A.,  B.Sc. 
(late  Carnegie  Research  Scholar). 

In  a  former  part  of  this  investigation  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  313),  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  influence  of  chloroform  in  modifying  the  rotation 
of  ethyl  tartrate  is  of  particular  interest,  since  it  was  found  that  the 
specific  rotation  of  dilute  solutions  of  the  ester  is  unusually  low, 
whilst  the  corresponding  molecular  solution- volume  has  a  higher  value 
than  in  other  solvents  hitherto  examined.  Support  was  thus  lent 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate  in  solution  varies 
inversely  with  molecular  solution-volume,  and  it  seemed  of  some 
importance  to  ascertain  whether  in  other  halogen-containing  solvents, 
especially  perhaps  in  those  of  density  greater  than  chloroform,  this 
regularity  might  be  traced  still  further. 

The  following  pages  give  an  account  of  work  carried  out  with  this 
object.  The  solvents  used  were  methylene  chloride,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, ethylene  chloride,  ethylidene  chloride  (a«-dichloroethane), 
acetylene  tetrachloride  («-tetrachloroethane),  bromoform,  ethyl  bromide, 
ethylene  bromide,  acetylene  tetrabromide  («-tetrabromoethane),  methyl 
iodide,  methylene  iodide,  and  ethyl  iodide.  Three  or  four  solutions  of 
ethyl  tartrate  in  each  of  these  solvents  were  prepared  and  their 
rotations  determined  at  several  temperatures.  From  the  data  obtained, 
the  specific  rotations  at  20^  have  been  arrived  at  by  interpolation, 
whilst  from,  the  density  observations  the  corresponding  molecular 
Bolution-volumes  have  been  obtained. 

We  had  hoped  that  these  two  variables  would  be  found  to  show  the 
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same  relationship  as  in  other  cases,  hut  in  this  we  were,  in  large 
measure,  disappointed,  although  the  relationship  does  hold  to  some 
extent  Thus  in  all  the  solvents  under  oonsideration  the  rotation  of 
the  dissolved  ethyl  tartrate  is  depressed  below  that  of  the  homogeneous 
ester,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  molecular  solution-volume 
becomes  greater  than  the  molecular  volume.  Amongst  the  individual 
data,  also,  an  inverse  proportionality  often  obtains,  but  a  correlation 
between  the  two  variables  cannot  be  traced  through  all  the  solvents 
examined,  since  exceptions  are  both  numerous  and  important. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  our  results  in  any  great  detail ;  the 
chief  points  of  interest  can  best  be  seen  from  the  four  accompanying 
diagrams,   which   summarise    the    research,    and    in  which    specific 

Fio.  1. 
Ethyl  TariraU  in  MUhyUru  Chloride,  Chloroform,  and  Carbon  Tetrachloride  at  20'*. 

+  8'* 


-4 


40  60 

Concentraiion  {p). 


80 


100 


rotation  is  plotted  relative  to  concentration.  The  molecular  solution- 
volume  curves  are  not  given,  as  they  are  all  of  one  type  and  can 
be  just  as  well  represented  by  numbers  as  by  graphs.* 

In  Fig.  1  are  shown  the  concentration-rotation  curves  for  methylene 
chloride,  chloroform,t  and  carbon  tetrachloride.  The  curves  are  of  a 
similar  character,  but  lie  perhaps  scarcely  in  the  order  that  might 
have  been  expected.  At  a  concentration  of  p  »  30,  the  lowest  (greatest 
negative)  rotation  is  found  in  methylene  chloride  and  the  highest  in 
carbon  tetrachloride,  but  at  great  dilution  the  rotation  in  methylene 
chloride  lies  between  the  values  in  the  other  two  solvents.     This  is  due 

*  The  experimental  data  are  collected  together  at  the  end  of  the  paper.  The 
interpolated  values  for  the  density  of  the  pure  solvents  (p=0)  at  2074*  and  for 
[a]^  of  the  varions  solutions  are  given  with  the  molecnlar  solution- volnme  data  on 
p.  871.  t  See  footnote  (*)  p.  367. 
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to  the  ocourrenoe  in  each  case  of  a  ooncentratioii  of  miaimam  rotation, 
which  in  chloroform  is  scarcely  perceptible,  in  carbon  tetrachloride  is 
clearer  {p=20;  [a]^  +1'35°),  and  in  methylene  chloride  is  still  more 
distinct  (p-20;  [a]^  -2-83°). 

To  compare  the  rotations  of  these  solutions  with  the  molecular 
solution-volumes,  both  at  infinite  dilution,   we  have   the  following 

table: 

Solvent.  Wf.  M.S.V.«^. 

Carbon  tetrachloride  +1-9°  173*9  c.c. 

Methylene  chloride -1-6  174-1    ,, 

Chloroform  -80*  1775    „    t 

These  numbers  stand  in  inverse  order,  the  lowest  rotation  corre- 
sponding with  the  greatest  solution-volume,  and  they  therefore 
exhibit  the  relationship  we  had  expected  to  find,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  very  small  difference  between  the  molecular 
solution-volume  in  methylene  chloride  and  carbon  tetrachloride  seems 
scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  considerable  difference  in 
rotation. 

In  Fig  2  are  shown  curves  for  the  other  chlorides  examined.  It 
will  be  observed  that  those  for  ethyl idene  chloride  and  methylene 
chloride  (Fig.  1)  are  very  similar,  so  that  the  substitution  of  one  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  in  the  latter  compound  by  a  methyl  group  causes  very 
little  change  in  the  solvent  influence  of  the  resulting  ethylidene 
chloride.  A  minimum  rotation  is  somewhat  more  pronounced  in 
ethylidene  chloride  (|?  =  25  ;  [a]?*  -  3°),  but  the  value  of  the  rotation 
at  infinite  dilution  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  distinct  difference  is  noticeable  between  the 
solvent  influences  of  ethylene  chloride  and  ethylidene  chloride.  From 
p=>lOO  to  jt>  =  36,  the  two  curves  lie  very  close  together,  but  at  less 
concentrations  they  diverge.  The  rotation  in  ethylene  chloride 
continues  to  diminish,  and  no  concentration  of  minimum  rotation  is 
apparent. 

The  introduction  of  two  chlorine  atoms  into  the  molecule  of 
ethylene  chloride  to  form  acetylene  tetrachloride  is  attended  by  a  very 
considerable  change  in  solvent  influence.  In  the  latter  solvent,  the 
rotation  of  the  dissolved  ethyl  tartrate  diminishes  very  rapidly  with 

*  Reproduced  from  Trans.,  1905,  87,  813,  where  the  rotation  at  infinite  dilution 
waa  taken  as  -  3 '2*,  the  slightly  higher  value  in  a  solution  ot  p=2  ([a]J^  -  3*1°)  as 
compared  with  that  for  a  solution  of  y= 8*99  ([a]^  -8-15')  being  attributed  to 
experimental  error.  On  account  of  the  behaviour  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and 
methylene  chloride,  however,  it  is  probable  that  a  concentration  of  minimum  rota- 
tion exists  in  chloroform  solution,  and  that  the  if>tation  at  infinite  solution  is  -  S^O** 
insitead  of  -  S'S**  as  formerly  assumed. 

t  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  value  is  rather  too  high. 
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diminishiDg  concentration,  attaining  ultimately  to  a  value  of  — 16*6^, 
inactivity  being  already  reached  in  a  solution  of  /?  =  66 '5.  The  total 
depression  of  rotation  (from  +  7*76^  to  - 16*6^)  is  thus  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  in  ethylene  chloride.     It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  this  curve 


Fig.  2. 

Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Ethylidene  Chloride,   Ethylene  Chloride,  and  Acetylene   Tetra- 
chloride at  20^ 


20  40  60 

ConcefiUroition  {p). 


is  concave   with  reference  to  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of   the 
diagram.     The  other  curves  are  convex. 

The  values  for  the  molecular  solution-volume  of  ethyl  tartrate  in  these 
solvents  are  of  considerable  interest,  since  in  acetylei^e  tetrachloride. 
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where  the  rotation  ie  so  UDusually  low,  the  volume  should  he  corre- 
spondingly great : 

[a]J>*  M.S.V.ao" 

Solvent.               ,            (infinite  dilution).  (infinite  dilution). 

Ethylidene  chloride    ~1'7'  172-8  c.c. 

Ethylene  chloride    -4*2  '                      1760    ,, 

Acetylene  tetrachloride -16'6  173*4    ,, 

It  will  hd  seen  from  the  tahle  that  the  inverse  proportioDality 
between  the  two  variahles  does  occur  in  the  first  two  solvents.  The 
rotation  is  lower  and  the  sohition-volume  greater  in  ethylene  chloride 
than  in  ethylidene  chloride,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  the  data 
for  acetylene  tetrachloride  with  those  for  the  other  two  solvents ;  the 
solution-volume  does  not  show  an  increase  by  any  means  correspond* 
ing  with  the  very  low  value  of  the  rotation. 

Curves  representing  the  behaviour  of  the  solvents  containing 
bromine  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  specific  rotation  of  the  ethyl 
bromide  solutions  diminishes  fairly  rapidly  with  increasing  dilution, 
so  as  to  become  zero  at  p=38.  In  solutions  less  concentrated  than 
this,  the  rotation  varies  more  slowly,  and  after  j9=>10  there  is 
practically  no  change.  A  concentration  of  minimum  rotation  perhaps 
occurs,  but  if  so,  it  is  by  no  means  distinct. 

In  bromoform,  the  rotation  varies  less  with  dilution  than  in  ethyl 
bromide,  never  falling  below  zero.  In  addition,  the  curve  is  concave, 
and  thus  presents  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  curves  for  ethyl  bromide 
and  the  chlorides.  Bromoform,  it  may  also  be  noticed,  has  a  much 
less  pronounced  effect  than  chloroform. 

From  Figs.  1  and  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  ethylene  chloride  is  similar 
to  chloroform  in  its  solvent  influence,  but  somewhat  more  powerful. 
In  an  analogous  manner,  ethylene  bromide'*^  gives  a  curve  of  the  same 
type  as  bromoform,  concave,  and  at  the  same  time  is  vastly  more 
powerful.  The  influence  of  ethylene  bromide  becomes  greater  as  the 
dilution  increases,  so  that  as  the  concentration  changes  fromjp=>10  to 
/>-0  the  rotation  falls  from  -  10°  to  - 186°,  or  one-third  of  the  total 
change. 

The  introduction  of  two  more  bromine  atoms  into  the  molecule  to 
form  acetylene  tetrabromide  is  not  attended  by  any  very  marked 
alteration  in  solvent  influence,  and  is  thus  in  distinct  contrast  to  the 
behaviour  observed  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  chlorides,  acetylene 
tetrachloride  having,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  very  much  greater 
effect  than  ethylene  chloride.     The  curve  for  acetylene  tetrabromide 

*  The  data  from  which  the  curve  is  plotted  are  those  given  by  Winther,  '^Bidrag 
til  den  optiske  drejnings  Teoriy**  K^benhavn,  1907,  p.  34  ;  Zeitach.  physikal,  Ch&m,, 
1907,  dO,  678.  The  one  solution  examined  by  us  is  represented  by  a  cross  in  the 
dia^^rara.  Our  value,  -14*3%  for  a  solution  of  p  =  5*59  agrees  well  with  Winther's 
value  of  - 14-16*  for  a  solution  of  p  =  5'53. 

VOU   XCIII  B  B 
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is  concave  like  those  for  brom(^orm  and  ethylene  bromide ;  for  more 
concentrated  solutions,  the  influence  of  acetylene  tetrabromide  is  some- 
what less  than  that  of  ethylene  bromide,  but  in  very  dilute  solution 
the  effects  produced  by  these  two  solvents  are  practically  the  same. 

Fio.  8. 

£thyl  Tartrate  in  Bromoform,  Ethyl  Bromide^  Ethylene  Bromide^  ani  A^^ylenr. 

Tetrabromide  at  20". 
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I.      « 
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20  40  60  80  100 

ComAefoiroivyn  (j))  • 

In  the  table  below  are  given  data  for  solution-volume  and  rotation  in 

these  bromides : 

Wf  M.S.V.«^ 

Solvent.                           (infinite  dilution).  (infinite  dilation). 

Bromoforin  +0*2*  177*0  o.c. 

Ethyl  bromide -095  1726    „ 

Ethylene  bromide  -IS'S  1767    „    (j5=5*6) 

A  cety lene  tetwbroinide -  ^0  '0  1 76  "8    , , 
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Acetylene  tetrabromide  and  ethylene  bromide^  in  which  the  rota- 
tions are  very  low  and  almost  equal,  give  solution-volumes  which  are 
high  and  almost  equal,  whilst  in  ethyl  bromide  a  much  higher  rotation 
is  accompanied  by  a  considerably  smaller  solution-volume,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  data  for  bromoform  are  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  others ;  the  rotation  is  higher  than  in  ethyl  bromide,  whilst  the 
volume  is  even  greater  than  in  acetylene  tetrabromide. 

In  Fig.  4  are  shown  curves  for  the  iodides  examined.  Methyl  iodide 
affects  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
and  to  much  the  same  extent  as  does  carbon  tetrachloride.  The  curve 
is  of  the  convex  type,  like  those  for  the  chlorides ;  it  does  not  cut 


Fio.  4. 
^hyl  Tartrate  in  Methyl  Iodide,  Methylene  Iodide,  and  Mhyl  Iodide  at  20^ 
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the  zero  axis,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  concentration  of  minimum 
rotation. 

The  curve  for  ethyl  iodide  is  similar  to  that  for  methyl  iodide,  but 
lies  wholly  below  it.  The  substitution  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
in  methyl  iodide  by  a  methyl  group  causes  therefore  a  greater 
depressing  influence  in  the  resulting,  as  compared  with  the  original, 
substance.  A  similar,  but  less  decided,  effect  was  noticed  in  comparing 
methylene  chloride  and  ethylidene  chloride.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  halogen  in  the 
solvent  the  greater  would  be  the  effect  produced,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  is  shown  by  the  above  instances  as  well  as  by  several  others 
recorded  in  this  paper. 

We  also  attempted  to  use  methylene  iodide  as  a  solvent,  hut  wore 
surprised  to  find  that  ethyl  tartrate  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in 
it,  so  that  w^  were  unable  to  examine  more  than  one  mixture,  the 

a  B  2      . 
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specific  rotation  of  which  (  -  0*8)  lay  between  those  for  methyl  iodide 
and  ethyl  iodide. 

Below  are  given  the  molecular  solution -volume  data  for  these  solvents. 
They  relate  to  concentration  )9=1'4,  since  the  only  solution  in 
methylene  iodide  was  of  this  strength  : 

Solvent.  [a]f(l?=l'4).  M.S.  V.**"  (j»=l-4). 

Methyl  iodide +1-1'  179-0  c.c. 

Methylene  iodide    -O'S  177*7    „ 

Ethyl  iodide -2*18  177'8    „ 

The  solution-volume  in  these  three  iodides  is  high  ;  in  methyl  iodide 
greater  than  in  any  other  solvent  previously  examined.  The  values  of 
the  rotation,  however,  are  not  by  any  means  in  agreement  with  this, 
being  in  all  three  cases,  in  spite  of  the  groat  density  of  the  solvents, 
comparatively  little  depressed  and  standing,  further,  in  the  opposite 
relationship  to  solution-volume  from  what  was  to  be  expected.  In 
methyl  iodide,  where  the  solution-volume  is  greater,  the  rotation  is 
also  greater  than  in  ethyl  iodide,  whilst  for  methylene  iodide  and  ethyl 
iodide,  in  which  the  volume  is  almost  the  same,  the  rotation  is  distinctly 
different* 

The  method  which  we  have  adopted  here,  that,  namely,  of  dealing 
with  the  solvents  in  classes,  is  probably  the  most  favourable  that 
could  be  chosen  for  exhibiting  any  presumed  relationship,  and  yet 
even  in  these  circumstances  exceptions  to  the  suggestion  that  specific 
rotation  varies  inversely  with  solution-volume  are  numerous  and 
striking,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  minimise  them.  When  the  solvents 
are  considered  indiscriminately,  the  exceptions  become,  of  course, 
more  obvious,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  which  all 

[a]J>  M.S.V.20 

of  ethyl  of  ethyl 

tartrate  tartrate  Heat  of 

(infinite  (infinite  dilu-  Diel.  disgrega- 

Solvent.                       dilution),  tion)  in  c.c.  N.*  const.?  tion.§ 

Carbon  tetrachloride +1-9°  173-9  IS'S  2*2  41-8 

Methyl  iodide +1:08  179*8  —  7'1  41*7 

Bromoform +0*2  1771  —  4*4  — - 

Methylene  iodide  (p=  1-4)..     -0-8  177*7  —  6*5  — 

Ethyl  bromide    -0*95  172*6  20-7t    (9*7 ;  8*9)  64-7 

Ethylidene  chloride  ,..     -17  172*7  20*8  10*8  60*4 

Methylene  chloride    -1*6  174*1  26*87t  —  67*9 

Ethyl  iodide    -2*2  178-3  14-8t  7'4  42*6 

Chloroform -3*0  177*5  18*6  50  52*9 

Ethylene  chloride  -4*2  1760  24*6  10*9  73*7 

Acetylene  tetrachloride -16*6  173-6  10*88+        —  — 

Acetylene  tetrabromide -20*0  176*8              _  __  — 

Ethylene  bromide -18*8  176*8  19-6t  4*9  39*3 

*  Schiff,  Amalcn,  1888,  223,  72.        +  Calculated  according  to  SchifT's  formula. 
X  Landolt,  Bornatein,  and  MeycrhoflTer,  Tabrllen,  p.  769. 

§  Calculated  from  values  of  heat  of  vaporisation  given  in  Landolt,  Bomstein, 
and  Meyerhoffer,  TaJbellen,  p.  505.    See  Trans.,  1901,  79,  195  ;  1902,  81,  1107. 
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the  data  referred  to  are  brought  together.  The  solvents  are  arranged 
in  order  of  magnitude  of  th^  rotation,  and,  since  in  former  papers  a 
certain  connexion  seemed  traceable  between  rotation  and  surface 
tension,  dielectric  constant,  and  heat  of  disgregation,  we  have  added 
values  found  by  various  observers  for  these  three  properties  of  the 
solvents  used. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  certainly  no  greater  apparent  relation- 
ship between  the  numbers  in  the  last  three  columns  and  the  values  of 
the  rotation  than  exists  between  the  latter  an'd  the  data  for  solution- 
volume. 

Other  suggestions  which  have  been  made  to  account  for  variation 
of  rotation  in  solution  are  even  less  successful.  It  has  been  shown 
already  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1113)  that  osmotic  molecular  weight  in 
dilute  solution  seems  to  have  no  connexion  with  rotation,  and  a  further 
illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  ethyl  tartrate  in 
ethylene  bromide.  As  Winther  {Bidrag  til  den  optiske  drejuings 
Teari,  p.  42 ;  Zeitsch.  physikai,  Chem,,  1907,  60,  584)  has  found,  the 
cryoscopic  molecular  weight  in  very  dilute  solution  is  normal.  Thus 
in  water,  benzene,  and  ethylene  bromide,  to  take  only  three  examples, 
the  molecular  weight  of  ethyl  tartrate  is  normal,  whilst  the 
respective  specific  rotations  are  +2696°  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1130), 
+  6-r  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1107),  and  -  18-8°. 

Eeference  has  been  made  in  the  previous  part  of  this  investigation 
(Trans.,  1907,  91,  1843)  to.the  possibility  of  combination  of  solute  and 
solvent.  It  is  clear,  so  far  as  our  solutions  are  concerned,  that,  since 
we  have  at  present  no  means  of  determining  the  number  of  molecules 
of  solvent  that  combine  with  one  molecule  of  solute — if  such  combina- 
tion occurs  at  all — and,  further,  no  means  of  determining  the  value 
of  the  equilibrium  constant,  an  attempt  to  apply  this  idea  would  be 
premature.  Certainly  no  indications  of  combination  similar  to  those 
observed  by  Irvine  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1568)  or  by  Gennari  {ZeiUch. 
physikcd,  Cfiem.,  1896,  19,  130.  See  also  Winther,  Bidrag  til  den 
optiake  drejnings  Teori,  p.  115  ;  Zeitsch,  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1907,  60,  681) 
have  been  met  with  by  us  in  the  course  of  these  experiments. 

EXPEHIMENTAL. 

The  ethyl  tartrate  used  had  aU^'  +9153°.  The  various  solvents 
(which  were  obtained  from  Kahlbaum)  were  purified  by  washing  with 
dilute  alkali  and  with  water,  drying  with  calcium  chloride,  and 
distillation,  either  at  atmospheric  pressure ,  with  a  Young  column 
or  under  reduced  pressure. 
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Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Methylene  Chloride, 

The  boiling  point  of  the  methylene  chloride  was  not  very  steady. 
The  fraction  used  distilled  between  40-25^  and  41*75°  at  atmospheric 
pressure:  . 

I.  jD  =  5-11606. 

f  14-7'       20-7'       241'       27-0'       30*1' 

<  (160 
mm.) 

K  .... 


-0-308 
-2-81 


■0-204 
-1-88 


-0170  -0-116   -0-072 
-1-57     -1-08     -0-67 


II.  jp  =  9-74502. 
16-2'       :j0-4'       26-6' 

-0-638   -0-480   -0-276 
-8-08     -2-83     -1-35 


IL  j9=  170966. 

IV.  /»  =  32-8988. 

f 16-5' 

o5(160  mm.)   -1-203 

21-3'     26 -r     29 -r 

-0-929   -0-733   -0-497 

16-7'       21-6'       26-5' 
-2-050   -1-588  -1-090 

K -3-35 

-2-60     -2-06     -1-40 

-302     -2-27     -1-62 

r.  j9  =  61-88. 

f 

19-0'          26-9*          30-9 
+  0-280       +1-818       +2-£ 

'          32-3'           34*7' 

<  (160  mm.)    ... 

►88       +2-862       +3-320 

r«r    

+  0-23         +1-48         +2-12         +2-35          4.2-7S 

*-**Jd      

Densities  determined  : 

Solvent. 

I. 

IL 

t\             d. 

t\              d. 

t\              d. 

18-06'       1-3397 
20-77        1-33467 
26-23         1-32464 

19-34'       1-32866 
22-85         1-32246 
25-96        1-31693 

18-67'       1-32249 
21-26        1-31792 
28-18        1-30607 

IIL 

IV. 

t\                d. 

V. 

t\              d. 

t\               d. 

20-37'       1-30830 
2211         1-30563 
27-20        1-29719 

19-5'         1-28704 
22-88        1-28207 
27-33        1-27636 

18-86'       1-24867 
21-42         1-24549 
26-45        1-28926 

Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Carbon  Tetracfdoride, 
The  carbon  tetrachloride  boiled  very  steadily  at  75*75 — 75-84°  : 
I.  j9  =  8-82387. 


oj(160  mm.).. 

Wp  


18-6' 
0-266 
1-21 


11. 


;;  =  21-224. 

e 

oj(160mm.). 

WJ  


III.    j9  =  48-926. 


0^(100  mm.}., 

[«K   


16-9' 
1-596 
2-36 


19-6' 
0-324 
1-48 


16-7' 
0-467 
0-92 


22-3' 
2-014 
3-00 


20-9' 
0-368 
1-68 


25-2' 
0-64 
2-49 


27-9' 
0-612 
2-83 


26-8' 
1-191 
2-37 


81-6' 
1-509 
3-02 


26-5' 
2-5-24 
8-77 


30-9' 
2-894 
4-35 


30-2' 
0-694 
3  22 


36-8' 
1-866 
3-73 


35-3' 
8-170 
4-78 


-39-4' 
3-698 
6-46 
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Solvent. 

Densiiiesdi 
L 

itermhied : 

IL 

t\            d. 
18-r       1-49849 
28-44       1-48459 
27-56      1-47761 
29-54       1-47421 

III. 

19 -SS'     1-59655 
21-8        1*59114 
30-4        1-5742 
58*2        1-5196 

t\            d. 
18 -91'     1-55059 
28-07       1-54292 
29-60      1-58091 

20  08'     1-37606 
23-38      1-87155 
25-64       1-86817 
82-76      1-85888 

Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Ethylene  Chloride. 

Tbe  ethylene  chloride  used  boiled  very  steadily  at  82*97 — 83°  under 
atmospheric  pressure : 


I.  /?- 5-8702. 

«*  15-9**  19-0*  39'8'       45*5' 

aj(160iiim.)   -0-548  -0*492  -0202  -0-128 

WJ  -4-65  -419  -1-76  -1*12 


IL/?:*  11-733. 


13-9-       18-4'       36-9'       41 -S' 
-1-085   -0-943   -0-341   -0171 
-4-61     -4-03     -1-48     -0-75 


IlL  ;?  =  22-0379. 


a*  (100  mm.)., 
W^ 


18-6'         16-8'         20'6'         24-2' 
-1-249     -1-115     -0-891     -0-721 
-4-54       -4-07       -3*27       -2-65 


26  0'        29 '6* 
-0'607     -0-439 
-2-24       -1-62 


IV.  p« 49-7182. 


oj  (100  mm.).. 

K 


14-7'  18*2' 

-1-298       -0-906 
-212         -1-48 


23-3'' 
-0-484 
-0-79 


27-2' 
+  0-02 
+  0-03 


30-9* 
+  0-386 
+  0-64 


Densities  determined : 


Solvent. 


t\ 
18 -S* 
21-42 
2715 


d, 
1-25569 
1-25141 
1-24308 


t\ 
18*66' 
20-27 
24-05 


d. 
1-25058 
1 '248-29 
1-24287 


11. 


t\ 
18*76' 
20-96 
31-72 


d, 
1-24630 
1-24322 
1-22819 


IlL 


18-15' 
20*92 
80-65 


d. 
1-24076 
1-23711 
1-22404 


IV. 


«'. 
1815' 
21-65 
27  12 


d, 
1-22641 
1-22217 
1-21553 
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Ethyl  Tartrate  in  JEthylidene  Chloride. 
The  ethylidene  chloride  boiled  very  steadily  at  57*4 — 57*5°  : 


I.  p- 4-64846. 

t'' 

a;;(160mm.)... 

wc 


11 -5* 
-0-345 
-3-9 


16-r 

-0-269 
-8-06 


19-6* 
-0-195 
-2-23 


22-8"* 
-0-129 
-1-48 


25-3*         27 -8* 
-0-091     +0057 
-1-05       +0-66 


11.  p  =  10-6983. 

i*  11-3'       14-0'  19-6"  21-6'' 

aj(160mm.)   -0906   -0-798  -0-544  -0-452 

[a]J  -4-44     -3-93  -2*7  -2-25 


III.  ;?  =  34-237. 

12  0'*       17 -0**       24-9°  27-0' 

-2-787   -2-215   -1-067  -0-789 

-4-29     -3-40     -1-65  -1*22 


Solvent. 


Densities  determined  : 
I.  XL 


in. 


t\ 

17-6* 
21-26 
29-25 

d, 
1-17922 
1-17364 
1-16097 

19-91' 

2317 

27-87 

d. 
1-17658 
1-17157 
1  16445 

19-27** 

22-24 

28-97 

d, 

1-17915 
1-17471 
1  16467 

19  •9'* 
25-28 

27-71 

d, 
1-1855 
1-17822 
1-17604 

Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Acetylene  Tetrachloride, 

The  acetylene  tetrachloride  boiled   between  94^  and    100^  under 
15  nun.  pressure  : 

I.  jp=  4-96198. 

C"'  15-2''  21-2*  26-9'  31-5'  36-5' 

oj(160mm.) -2-075       -1-863       -1-643       -1-453       -1-283 

[a]J -16-63       -14-93       -13-24       -11-76       -10-44 

IL  jo  =  9-314. 

<•...  16-0'      22-3*'      29-r      33-4'      393'      48-2'      66*4'      723'      92  8'    101  B 
a'^  (160  mm.)— 

-3-436  -3-073  -2-617  -2349  -1923  -1-533  -0-705  -0-364  +0-252  +0-5.56 
[a];;- 14-81  -13^33  -11-42 -10-80    -8-48    -6-82    -3-19    -1*66    +1-17    +2*61 

III.  p  =  38-062. 

t'    15-6'         23-1'         27-1'         80-9'         34*6'         37-6' 

a^  (160  mm.)..        -6-559     -5085     -4-253     -3-655     -3-113     -2-415 
[o];;    -7-55       -5-90       -4-94       -4-27       -3-65       -2-84 


Densities  detei^mined  : 

Solvent 

I. 

IL 

[V. 

t\              d. 

t\ 

d: 

«'. 

rf. 

t\ 

rf. 

18-2''       1-60303 
21-1         1-5985 
26-62      1-58995 
29-27       1-5858 

18-79' 
22-23 
27-44 

1-57512 
1-56993 
1-56203 

21-68' 

31-92 

32-50 

41-0 

71-2 

1-54838 

1-53320 

1-5323 

1-5198 

1-4747 

17-76' 

23-41 

28-27 

1-42309 
1-41578 
1-40950 
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Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Broinoform. 

The  bromoform  boiled  at  40 — 47°  under  a  pressure  of  10 — 12  mm. 
(oil-bath,  80—90°) : 

I.  j9  =  7-0809. 

f"     16-0'  20-6'  24-8'  39-8' 

a^  (160  mm.) 0-141  0-295  0-447  0*923 

[a]J 0-47  0-99  1-51  317 

n.  p  =  9-9976.* 

C 16-9'         22-6'         38-8*         50-6'         59*1'         76-9' 

oj (249-6  mm.).        0*540        0*891        1*953        2633        3075        8-995 
[oK 0-86  1-43  3-18  4-34  5-11  6-76 

III.  p  =  30-915. 

f    14-5'  16-9'  28-9' 

aj(160mm.)    2-407  2-741  4-041 

[a]^    2-42  2-76  4-11 


SoWent. 

Dennties  determined  : 
I.                              IF.* 

in. 

t\           d, 
19  07'     2-8924 
21-17       2-8869 
25-75      2-8750 

t\ 
19-04' 
22-56 
30-03 

d, 
2-62003 
2-61179 
2-59402 

t\            d. 
12-9'     2-5169 
31-0      2-4751 
52-0      2-4270 
78-0      2-8780 

tr.         d, 

19*25'     2-00405 
22-67      1-99788 
32-17       1-9808 

Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Ephyl  Bromide. 
The  ethyl  bromide  boiled  very  steadily  at  37  8°  : 


I.  jE?  =  4-9815. 

<' 20-1' 

oj(170mm.)...    -0119 

K -0-97 


II. 


P- 


17-r 

-0-381 
-1-43 


10-92. 

21-5' 

26-8' 

-0-240 

-0  003 

-0*91 

-Oil 

III.  ;?  =  30-576. 

19-1''         21 '5' 
(70  mm.)  -0-193     -0-06G 
-0-66       -0-22 


IV.  p=  65*282. 

<' 16-6' 

«;(70mm.)    1-319 

[«K 2-24 


23-5'  - 

24*7' 

1-910 

2  003 

3  27 

3-43 

V.  ;)  =  2-01598. 

Only  the  density  of  this  solution 
was  examined. 


♦  This  series  of  observations  was  carried  out  with  a  different  sample  of  bromoform 
from  that  used  for  the  other  two  series.  Unfortunately,  by  an  oversight,  its  density 
was  not  determined,  and,  therefore,  this  solution  does  not  appear  amongst  those  for 
which  values  of  molecular  solution- volume  are  given  on  x*.  371. 
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Deiisiiiea  determined . 


Solvent. 


t\ 

d. 

18-32'' 

1-46369 

19-62 

1-46107 

22  5 

1-45523 

III. 

t\ 

d. 

18-85'* 

1-3725 

19-37 

1-37129 

20-10 

1-39038 

II. 


t\ 

d. 

t\ 

rf. 

1ST 

1-44652 

18-96'* 

'1-42832 

19-77 

1-44439 

22-9 

1-42090 

20-98 

1-44210 

27-20 

1-41242 

IV. 

V. 

t\ 

d. 

i\ 

d. 

19-57' 

1-28320 

18-47*' 

1-4564 

20-17 

1-28250 

19-07 

1-4652 

21-20 

1-28117 

21-6 

1-4501 

Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Ethylene  Bromide. 

The  ethylene  bromide  boiled  very  steadily  at  34°  under  a  pressure 
of  U  mm.  (oil-bath,  65—58°) : 


jt>  =  5-58716. 


a*' (160  mm.). 
[<   


15-4*  18-0'  20-7**  22-7°  427'  43*4' 

-2-846       -2-762       -2 '622       -2-504       -1734       -1-710 
-15-24       -14-82       -14-11       -13-60         -9-53         -9-41 


Solvent. 


Densities  determined : 


p=5-587l6. 


18 -r 

21-37 
30-55 

d, 
2-1856 
2-17875 
2-16945 

18-02' 
20-18 
27-82 

d. 
2-08414 
2-07987 
2-06464 

Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Acetylene  Tetrabromide. 

The  acetylene  tetrabromide  boiled  steadily  at  117°  under  a  pressure 
of  U  mm.  (oil-bath,  156—165°) : 

I.  jp  =  5-6676. 

e 17-7'  20-4'  23-0'  25-4  44-4' 

aj  (160  mm.)     -  3-46  -  3-324  -  3-172  -  3-014  -  2-028 

[a]J -13-93  -13-85  -12-85  -12  24  -8-34 

ir.  p- 9  9596. 

t' 16-2'  19-6'  22-8'  31-7' 

a';(160mm.)    -4-53  -4-21  -S'DOi  -8-146 

WJ    -11-01  -10-26  -9-54  -7-74 
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III.  ;;  =  20-1 106. 

t" 11-7'  12-6'  16-3°  19-8** 

oJUOOmm.)    -3-244  -3-147  -2-887  -2-506 

[oK    -703  -6-83  -6-28  -6*47 


Solvent. 

Dennties  determined  : 
I.                          n. 

IIL 

?.            d. 
20-87'    2-96182 
2878     2-96618 
81-6       2-98797 

19-99' 
22-81 
81-60 
46-91 

d. 

272802 
•2-72198 
2-7088 
2-6736 

f,            d. 
19-82°    2-67697 
21-95      2-67167 
30-2       2-66616 

i\            d. 
17-76*    2-28204 
2076     2-27661 
25-98      2-26694 

Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Methyl  Iodide, 

The  methyl   iodide   boiled  at    42-12 — 42*14^  under  atmospheric 
pressure : 

I.  ;>  =  519605.  IL  ;>  =  rD-4466. 

r    14-9°           20-3°  -28-3° 

aJCnOmm.)..       O'lO            0-228  0-410 

[«]f;    0-62            1-19  2-16 

IIL  p  =  38-0899. 

t' 14-5°  22-2°                  24-4° 

0^(100  mm.)    1-327  1-975                 2*227 

[ojj; 206  8-08                    8-48 


18-r 

0-361 
0-95 


21-6" 
0-603 
1-37 


24-8" 
0-658 
1-78 


25-5' 
2-811 
8-62 


Solvent. 

/■        *     '   \ 

t\  d. 

18-22°    2-28408 

20-85      2-27665 

26*36      2-26063 


Densities  determined : 
I.  IL 


t\  d, 

19-89'  2*17168 

21-03  2-16729 

-26-62  2-15225 


4°.  d. 

18-86°  2-07572 

21-02  2-07034 

23-16  2-06492 


IIL 


1°.  d, 

18-77°  1-68916 

20-89  1*68540 

25-12  1*67773 


£thyl  Tartrate  in  Methylene  Iodide, 

The  methylene  iodide  was  washed  with  dilute  alkali,  then  with 
water,  dried  with  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  and  distilled  under 
reduced  pressure.  It  boiled  between  66°  and  70°  under  a  pressure  of 
11—12  mm.  (oil-bath,  80—90°) : 

p=  1-4233. 

t' 18'9'  25-7°  82-2°  39-7°  43-6°  46-3° 

oj(160mm.)...    -0*1  -^ 0-028       +0-108       +0-178       +0226       +0*234 

[of -1-35         +0-38         +1-47         +2-46         +3-12         +3-24 
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Densities  determined . 


Soh 

/ent. 

P= 

=  1-4233. 

t\ 
19-41" 
21-5 
.26-75 
29-15 

3-32605 
3-32138 
3-3074 
3-3010 

e. 

21-06" 
22-91 
26-72 
33-48 

d. 
3-23642 
3-23154 
3-22161 
3-2038 

Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Etfiyl  Iodide, 
The  ethyl  iodide  boiled  at  72*25 — 72*3°  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

I.  jE>  =  6-17118. 

e  20-6"  25-2"  270"  60-2" 

aj(170mm.) -03  -0-194  -0106  +0-462 

[o]J  -1-82  -1-19  -0-65  +2-91 

n.  jo  =  10-6333. 

f 12-8"  19-7"  25-4"  30-6"  45-9" 

o;;(l70mm.)   -0-824  -0-465  -0-215  +0-083  +0-519 

WJ -2*61  -1-42  -0-66  +0-10  +1-63 

III.  jE>  =  32-766. 

t"  18-7"  26-2"  29-2  30-6" 

oj;  (170mm.) 0-057  1-003  1*389  1-651 

[a];;  0-06  113  1-57  1*87 


Solvent. 

Densities  determined  : 
I.                              II. 

III. 

't\            I 
19-25"    1-93875 
20-99      1-93483 
24-54      1-92654 
32-35      1-90862 

i\           d, 
18-58"    1-87591 
19-33      1-87422 
21-38      1-86976 
24-17      1-86367 
32-9        1-84426 

t\             d. 
18-22"     1-81533 
20-41      1-81067 
21-75      1-80801 
26-01      1-79910 

t\            d. 
18  07"     1-60740 
20-46      1-60373 
25-33      1-59553 

Molecular  Solution-Volume  and  Specific   Rotation,   at  20°,  of  Ethyl 
Tartrate  in  Various  Solvents. 


T  volume  of  ethyl  tartrate  at  20°  = 


20^ 
1-2053" 


:  170-91  C.C. 


lomogeneous 

ester,  [a]^  = 

+  7'76°. 

Ivent. 

V' 

d  2074". 

M.S.V.20\ 
c.c. 

[<. 

loride    

..       0 

1-3361 

174-1* 

-1-60^ 

5-n606 

1-32749 

173-73 

-2-08 

9-74502 

1-82006 

173-4 

-2-40 

17  0966 

1-30890 

172-92 

-2-79 

32-8988 

1-2863 

172-82 

-2-50 

61-8807 

1-2473 

171-93 

+  0-36 

*  Extrapolated. 
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Molecular  Sotuiian-Volums   and    Specific    Rotation^  at    20°,  of  Ethyl 
Tartrckte  in  Various  Solvents  (continued). 

Solvent.                              p,  rf2074".  M.S.V.*''.  [o]f. 

Carbon  teti-achloride 0  1  -59472  173  '90*  + 1  '9* 

8-8239  1-64858  172*79  +1-53 

21-224  1-49033  171-81  +1-38 

48-926  1-3762  17111  +2-75 

Ethylene  chloride   0  1-25350  176-0*  -4-20* 

5-8702  1-24868  175-14  -4-07 

11-733  1-24457  174-39  -3-80 

22-0379  1-23833  173-47  -3-40 

49-7182  1-22417  17226  -1-22 

Ethylidene  chloride    0  1-17549  172*8*  -170* 

4-64846  1-17644  172-2  -2-15 

10  6983  1-17806  171-67  -263 

34-287  1-1854  17097  -268 

Acetylene  tetrachloride 0  1-60022  173-4*  -1660* 

4-96198  1-57330  173-1  -1520 

9-3140  1-5508  172-8  -13  80 

38-0616  1-4202  1716  -6*55 

Bromoform  0  28899  177*0*  +020* 

7-0809  2-61778  175*93  093 

9'9976t  1-19 

80-915  20027  173-43  3-09 

Ethyl  bromide    0  1-45983  172-6*  -0-95* 

2-01598  1-46333  172-41  — 

4-9815  1-44395  172-26  -0-98 

OX  1-46018 

10-92  1-42631  171-76  -1*05 

30-576  1-37055  171*25  -0-52 

65-282  1-28272  170*97  +273 

Ethylene  bromide 0  2-1816  —  -18-8* 

5-58716  2-08023  176-78  -14-3 

Acetylene  tetrabromide 0  2-9638  176-8*  -200* 

5-6676  2-72804  175-49  -13-47 

9-96956  2-57561  174*69  -1019 

20-1106  2*27798  173*56  -5*53 

Methyl  iodide 0  2*27899  179-8*  108* 

5-19605  ,   2-17005  177-77  1*13 

10-4466  2-07288  176-42  1-20 

88-0809  1-68698  173-67  2-85 

Methylene  iodide    0  3*32537  —  — 

1*4233  3-23921  177*7  -0*8 

Ethyl  iodide    0  1-93706  1783*  -2*2* 

5-17118  1-87279  176-9  -1*88 

10-6833  1-81165  175-6  -1'46 

32-766  1-6044  173  6  +0*24 

*  Extrapolated.  t  See  note  on  p.  367. 
t  A  fresh  sample  of  ethyl  bromide  was  used  for  the  next  three  solutions. 

It  gives  us  pleasure,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  the  Besearch  Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant, 
which  defrayed  the  expenses  of  this  investigation. 

The  University,  Glasgow. 
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XXXVI. — The  Refractive  Power  of  Diphenylhexatinene 
and  Allied  Hydrocarbons. 

By  Ida  Smedlby. 

The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  three  years  ago  with  the 
object  of  studying  the  refractive  powers  of  open-chain  hydrocarbons 
containing  contiguous  ethenoid  groups.  The  molecular  refractive 
power  of  benzene  had  been  regarded  as  evidence  that  benzene  contained 
three  ethylene  linkings  (Briihl,  Ber,y  1887,  20,  2288) ;  it  was  therefore 
important  to  determine  ihe  effect  of  three  contiguous  ethenoid  groups 
arranged  in  an  open-chain. 

The  phenyl  radicle  was  known  to  e)cert  an  increased  influence  in 
oinnamyl  compounds;  the  exact  conditions  affecting  this  variation, 
however,  had  not  been  clearly  defined.  It  was  important  to  ascertain 
whether  the  mere  accumulation  of  phenyl  groups  involved  a  dis- 
proportionate increase  of  refractive  power  or  whether  such  incre&fie 
took  place  only  when  phenyl  was  connected  with  an  unsaturated 
group.  Evidence  was  required  as  to  whether  any  sudden  change  takes* 
place  in  refractive  power  when  phenyl  is  associated  with  an  unsaturated 
group,  such  as  might  be  expected  if  the  phenyl  radicle  were  to  change 
suddenly  from  an  ethenoid  to  a  centric  condition;  or  whether  the 
change  is  a  gradual  one  and  the  order  of  increase  in  any  way  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  unsaturated  groups  associated  with  the 
benzenoid  structure. 

Finally,  additional  evidence  was  needed  as  to  the  influence  of 
unsaturated  groups  on  each  other.  Does  a  series  of  unsaturated 
groups  act  as  a  conducting  chain,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  addition 
of  an  unsaturated  group  at  one  point  of  the  chain  influences  the 
refractive  power  of  each  unsaturated  group  present  or  is  the  effect 
of  the  newly-added  radicle  limited  only  to  the  adjacent  groups  1 

I  had  already  been  some  time  engaged  in  preparing  the  simplest 
hexatriene,  CH2:CH-CH:CH'CH;CH2  (Proc,  1906,  22,  158),  when 
its  synthesis  was  accomplished  by  van  Romburgh  and  van  I>orssen 
(Proc.  E.  Akad,  WeUnecL  Amsterdam,  1905,  8,  565);  the  refractive 
and  magnetic  rotatory  powers  of  the  hydrocarbon  were  subsequently 
ascertained  by  Sir  William  Perkin  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  806).  To 
synthesise  diphenylhexatriene,  CgHj'CHIOH-CHICH'OHrCH'OgHj, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  chlorine  from  aa-dichloro-y-phenyl- 
propylene,  CgHg-CHICH'CHClj,  but  without  success;  the  diformate 
of  dihydrocinnamoin  was  then  prepared,  and  examined  in  the  hope 
that  diphenylhexatriene  would  be  formed  on  distilling  this  compound. 
Dihydrocinnamoin. — ^Tbis    compound    was   prepared   by    reducing 

i 
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cinnamaldehjcle,  dissolved  either  in  glacial  acetic  acid  or  in  alcohol,  by 
means  of  sine  dust ;  at  most,  10  per  cent,  of  the  theoretically  possible 
amonnt  was  obtained ;  no  other  product  could  be  isolated  from  the 
Tiscons  solution  (compare  Thiele,  Ber,,  1899,  32,  1296), 

On  warming  dihydrocinnamoin  with  an  alooholic  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  a  silver  mirror  is  at  once  formed ;  dihydrobenzoin  has  a 
similar  effect,  but  acts  very  much  more  slowly.  Apparently,  the 
reducing  power  of  the  secondary  alcohol  group  is  affected  by  the 
presence  of  the  conjoined  ethenoid  group  much  as  it  is  by  that  of 
a  carbonyl  group.  In  fructose,  the  reducing  power  of  one  of  the 
secondary  alcohol  groups  was  ascribed  by  Fischer  to  the  influence  of 
the  adjacent  carbonyl  group.  In  dihydrobenaoin,  the  influ^ice  of 
phenyl  is  to  increase  the  reducing  character  of  the  CH'OH  group ; 
this  effect  appears  to  be  further  heightened  when  the  phenyl  is 
displaced  by  the  more  unsaturated  cinnamyl  group. 

In  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  osazone,  dihydrocinnamoin  was  heated 
with  phenylhydrazine  acetate ;  the  liquid  quickly  became  deep  red,  a 
small  amount  of  a  dark  red  oil  separating,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
original  compound  was  recovered  unchanged;  no  other  substance  could 
be  isolated. 

Action  of  Formic  Acid  on  Dihydrocinnamoin, 

Eleven  grams  of  dihydrocinnamoin  were  heated  with  20  c.c.  of 
formic  acid  (D  1*2)  during  four  hours  on  a  water-bath.  A  deep  yellow 
oil  sepaT^,ted,  which  solidified  to  a  hard,  yellow,  resinous  mass, 
approximating  in  composition  to  the  diformate  of  dihydrocinnamoin. 
It  was  readily  soluble  in  organic  solvents  but  was  deposited  always  as 
a  yellow  oil,  which  solidified  gradually  to  a  resinous  mass, 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  purifying  this  substance,  its  tendency 
to  resinify,  together  with  the  small  yield  of  dihydrocinnamoin 
originally  obtained,  induced  me  to  seek  another  means  of  preparing 
diphenylhexatriene ;  eventually^  it  was  found  that  it  could  be  prepared 
by  condensing  cinnamaldehyde  with  phenylMocrotonio  acid  (Proc, 
1907,23,162): 
CaH5-CH;OH*OH8-O0,H  +  CHO-CH:CH'C«Hg  - 

CO,  +  HjO  +  CeH5-CH:CH-CH;CH'CH;CH-CflH5. 

Condensation  of  PhenyUaocrotonio  Acid  with  CinnamaldeJiyde, 

A  mixture  of  molecular  proportions  of  sodium  phenylMOcrotonate, 

cinnamaldehyde,  and  acetic  anhydride  was  heated  during  forty  minutes 

on  an  oil-bath  at  140°.     A  clear  yellow  liquid  was  obtained,  which 

solidified  on  cooling.     In  the  first  experiment,  the  mass  was  extracted 

with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  was  then  shaken  \fith 

ether.    P^t'We^n  tl^e  two  lajpers,  nn  extreme^  smM  amount  of  small, 
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yellow,  glistening  leaves  separated  but  no  other  substance  could  be 
isolated ;  the  crude  product  consisted  mainly  of  resinous  substances 
of  indefinite  composition,  similar  to  those  obtained  in  preparing 
d;hy  drocinn  amoin. 

If  the  crude  product  be  not  ^rst  treated  with  sodium  carbonate,  but 
at  once  extracted  with  boiling  chloroform  or  acetone,  yellow,  glistening 
leaves  are  deposited  from  the  liquid  on  cooling,  the  yield  being  con- 
siderably increased.  From  35  grams  of  phenyli^ocrotonic  acid,  2  grams 
of  the  hydrocarbon  were  thus  obtained. 

After  this  preliminary  purification,  the  hydrocarbon  may  be  treated 
with  sodium  carbonate  without  diminishing  the  yield ;  it  was  finally 
recrystallised  several  times  from  boiling  acetone  and  chloroform 
respectively,  the  melting  point  was  194°  (uncorr)  :* 

00618  gave  02100  COg  and  0*0404  HjO.    C  =  9272 ;  H  =»  728 
0-1354    „    0-4602  CO2    „    00880  H2O.    0  =  92-69;  H  =  7'22. 
^18^26  requires  0« 93*10  ;  H»  6-90  per  cent. 

Action  0/ Bromine, — ^To  a  solution  of  0  5  gram  of  the  hydrocarbon 
in  chloroform,  three  molecular  proportions  of  bromine  dissolved  in  the 
same  solvent  were  added.  The  yellow  solution  was  decolorised  at 
first,  but  eventually  became  coloured  by  the  bromine.  After  some  time, 
a  white  solid  separated,  which,  when  recrystallised  from  chloroform, 
appeared  in  rather  indefinite  needles,  melting,  but  decomposing,  at 
228 — 230°  (uncorr.).  This  substance  was  diphenf/lheosatriens  hexa- 
bromide : 

00989  gave  0-1578  AgBr.     Br  =  6789. 

CjgHjgBrg  requires   Br  =■  67-42  per  cent. 

The  very  dilute  solution  in  chloroform  or  benzene  of  diphenylheza- 
triene  shows  a  beautiful  blue  fluorescence,  which  gradually  disappears, 
the  solution  acquiring  a  brown  tinge. 

The  pale  yellow  colour  appears  to  be  an  inherent  property  of  the 
hydrocarbon,  as  it  is  not  removed  by  continued  recrystallisation. 
This  is  the  lowest  member  of  this  series  of  hydrocarbons  in  which 
colour  appears  j  diphenylbutadiene,  O^Hg'OHICH'CHICH-Cgllj, 
prepared  according  to  Thiele's  method  (AnncUerif  1899,  306,  201),  is 
a  white  substance,  showing  a  marked  blue  fluorescence  in  alcoholic 
solution,  but  both  diphenylhezatriene  and  diphenyloctatetrene  (Fittigi 
Annalen,  1904,  331,  151)  are  yellow. 

Determinations  of  Refractive  Index. — The  high  melting  points  of 

*  Since  completing  this  work,  I  have  learnt  that  the  same  condensation  has  been 
studied  in  Professor  Thiele's  laboratory  by  Knell,  who  has  isolated  diphenylhexa- 
triene-7-carboxylic  acid  by  working  at  lower  temperatures,  and  has  obtained  about 
0*5  gram  of  the  hydrocarbton  as  the  uesult  of  fifteen  to  twenty  condensations 
(Inaug.  Diss.,  Manich,  19(^. 
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these  sabstances  and  their  comparative  insolubility  make  the  deter- 
mination of  their  refractive  power  difficult.  The  best  solvent  for 
diphenylhexatriene  is  chloroform,  but  at  the  ordinary  temperature  a 
saturated  solution  contains  less  than  2  per  cent.,  and  even  at  the 
boiling  point  a  chloroform  solution  contains  less  than  4  per  cent.  The 
refractive  power  of  the  diphenyl  derivatives  of  butadiene  and  heza- 
triene  was  determined  in  dilute  chloroform  solutions  (1  to  3  per  cent.}  j 
to  check  the  results,  diphenyl  and  benzene  were  examined  under 
similar  conditions,  and  the  results  compared  with  the  values  obtained 
by  other  observers'  work  with  the  undiluted  substances. 

The  experimental  error  arising  from  the  use  of  such  dilute  solutions 
appears  to  be  about  2  per  cent. ;  but  the  refractive  power  is  so  much 
higher  than  that  calculated,  using  the  values  deduced  from  fatty  com- 
pounds, that  this  degree  of  error  does  not  serioifsly  affect  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn.  The  error  is  exaggerated  in  calculating  the 
dispersive  powers,  which  are  therefore  less  trustworthy  than  the 
refractive  powers ;  the  numbers  indicate,  however,  that  a  very  remark- 
able increase  in  dispersive  power  attends  the  introduction  of  every 
additional  unsaturated  group  (compare  Briihl,  Ber,^  1907,  40,  878, 
1153). 

The  very  slight  solubility  of  the  octatetrene  derivatives  makes  them 
still  less  suitable  for  examination. 

The  Morofwm  used  as  a  solvent  in  the  first  set  of  experiments  was 
dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  distilled,  the  portion  boiling  from 
61 '3°  to  61 '5^  being  collected.  The  specimen  used  in  later  experiments 
was  freed  from  alcohol  by  washing  several  times  with  water,  then 
allowed  to  stand  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  distilled 
from  potassium  carbonate. 

DiphmyJhexairivM, — ^The  preparation  and  purification  of  this  hydro- 
carbon have  already  been  described. 

IH'ph/^ylhuiadiefM, — This  was  prepared  and  purified  according  to 
the  directions  given  by  Thiele  {Annalm,  1899,  306,  201). 

Diphsnyl. — ^The  specimen  used  was  obtained  from  Kahlbaum;  it 
melted  at  71°. 

Benzene. — This  was.  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  then  allowed  to 
stand  over  phosphoric  oxide,  distilled  from  this,  and  carefully 
fractionated. 

The  observations  were  made  with  a  Pulfrich  refractometer  at 
temperatures  lying  between  15°  and  20°;  the  specific  refractive 
powers  of  the  solutipns  ex%q(iii)ed  are  given  in  table  I : 


yoL.  xciii. 
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Table  I. 


Per  cent 

strength 

of        

Formula,  solution.  (/4+ 2)  <2 


fi-i.i 


—        0-17848 


018167    21B8  21-70  0-87 




0  17881 

0-18146 

21-80  21-68  0-38 

1-8029 

0-18158 



26-0   —   — 

8-0062 

0-18834 

0-18668 

52-85  54-15  1-8 

4-4493 

0  18821 

0-19S24 

81-86  91-44  9-6 

1-8182 

0-18264 

0-18644 

88-96  92-70  8-8 

1'288 

018169 

0-18568 

99-7  116-4  16-7 

11744 

0-18188 

018545  102-1  121-2  19-1 

Substance. 
Chloroform : 

Specimen  I CHClj 

Specimen  II  used 
in  2nd  determin- 
ation diphenjl- 

hexatriene  

Benzene  CgH- 

Diphenyl CjaHio 

Diphenylbutadiene  .    C]sHi4 

Diphenylhezatrieno .    CieHi^ 


Infltunee  of  the  Phmyl  RadicU  in  Saiiu/raUd  ffydrocarbana. 
The  efEect  of  the  saccessiTe  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of 
methane  by  the  phenyl  radicle  was  studied  by  Sir  William  Perkio, 

who  concluded  that,  using  the  formula  ^^ — for  the  specific  refraction, 

the  increment  in  refractive  power  increases  slightly  with  the  intro- 
duction of  each  additional  phenyl  group  (Trans.,  1895,  69,   1152). 

8      1'        1 

If,  however,  the  formula  f^ — -  .  --  be  applied,  the  agreement  between 

the  numbers  obtained  is  well  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
accuracy,  unavoidable  error  being  introduced  by  our  reference  to  an 
arbitrarily  chosen  standard,  such  as  the  red  hydrogen  line. 

Table  II  shows  that  the  value  for  the  introduction  of  the  phenyl 
group  into  a  fatty  hydrociurbon  is  unaffected  by  the  subsequent  intro- 
duction of  a  phenyl  radicle,  both  where  the  phenyl  groups  are  united 
with  the  same  carbon  atom  and  where  they  are  separated  by  saturated 
hydrocarbon  groups. 

Table  II. 


Observer.  Substance.  Formula. 

Dulong Methane CH4 

Mascart 

Perkin  Toluene  CHg'CeHj 

Perkin  Dipbenylmethane  CH2(CaH|)g 

Perkin  Triphenylmethane  CHCCeHa), 

Ethane    CHj'CH, 

Landolt  and 


examined.  (2  ^f+2 


99 
99 
99 


Increment 


6-61 

6-62 
81-08 
55-38 
79-82 

3S-38 
60-07  \ 
59-6tJ 


24-46 
24-80 
24-44 


24-27 


ciauu  ......    Ji.bujrxucii/.cu«} v>JXa  \./riQ  \^gn.|{  11  u 

Eyckmann..  Dibenzyl     CeHe'OHa'CHs'CeHj    80-6 

Chileeotti...  20 

(in  solution) 

*  This  value  is  for  .sodium  light,  but  the  degree  of  dispersion  in  such  a  compound 
is  so  small  that  the  value  is  very  little  affected. 

t  The  lower  number  is  takeu,  siuce,  if  the  temperature-coefficient  bo  taken  into 
account,  the  other  value  would  be  appreciably  diminished. 
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Injlutivce  of  the  Phenyl  Radide  in  Ungalurakd  ffydrocarbona. 

As  early  as  1881,  Gladstone  pointed  out  that  the  refractive  power 
of  substances  in  which  an  unsaturated  group  is  joined  to  phenyl 
is  abnoimally  high  {Proc,  Roy.  Soc.y  1881,  31,  327);  subsequently, 
it  was  shown  by  Briihl  that,  not  only  is  the  refractive  power  of 
cinnamyl  compounds  greater  than  the  calculated  value,  but  that  the 
molecular  refractive  powers  pf  isomeric  compounds  in  which  twe 
ethenoid  linkings  occurred  was  not  identical.     Of  the  three  structures, 

•ch:cH'0h:ch-0H2-  •OHroicH-CHj-CHg-  -chich-cHj-chxh* 

the  first  alone  exhibited  an  abnormally  high  refractive  power  (Briihl, 
Annalm,  1886,  235,  56 ;  Zeitsch,  physikal.  Chmn.,  1891,  7,  2),  the 
increase  being  always  accompanied  by  abnormal  dispersive  power. 

The  combined  effect  of  ethenoid  groups  forms  the  basis  of  the 
quinonoid  theory  of  colour,  and,  in  his  advocacy  of  this  theory, 
Professor  Armstrong  has  for  many  years  brought  forward  the  view 
that  contiguous  ethenoid  groups  mutually  influence  each  other, 
co-operating  to  produce  a  selective  absorption  of  light.  This  same 
idea  of  the  mutual  influence  of  unsaturated  groups  was  applied  by 
him  to  explain  the  abnormally  high  refractive  power  of  certain 
benzenoid  aldehydes  (Proc,  1893,  9,  57). 

Subsequently,  this  idea  of  the  mutual  influence  of  alternately 
arranged  ethylene  linkings  gained  further  support  from  Thiele's  work 
{Annalen,  1899,  306,  87). 

A  large  number  of  data  have  now  been  accumulated,  showing  that 
the  presence  of  unsaturated  groups  in  conjunction  in  the  molecule 
always  increases  both  the  refractive  and  the  dispersive  power ;  Briihl 
(Ber.y  1907,  40,  878,  1153)  suggests  that  the  effect  of  the  conjugation 
is  not  mer^y  a  qualitative  but  a  quantitative  one,  and  will  be  found 
to  depend  both  on  the  kind  and  on  the  number  of  groups  present  in 
conjunction. 

A  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  the  phenyl  group 
has  been  made  by  Chilesotti,  who  has  examined  hydrocarbons  such  as 
anthracene  and  phenanthrene,  and  interpreted  his  results  as  supporting 
the  centric  formula  for  benzene  {Gaizetta,  1900,  30,  i,  149). 

Tables  III,  lY,  and  V  show  that  the  effect  of  the  phenyl  group  in 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons  depends  on  the  number  and  the  nature  of 
the  other  unsaturated  groups  present  in  the  molecule.  The  increment 
in  refractive  power  increases  gradually  where  the  phenyl  group  is 
united  with  an  ethenoid  or  a  second  phenyl  group  and  reaches  its 
maximum  value  where  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  a  chain  of  con- 
tiguous ethenoid  groups  (inked  to  a  second  phenyl  nucleus  as  in 
diphenyhexatriene . 

C  C  2 
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Table  IV. 
Increment  in  Refractive  Power  on  introducing  an  Eihenoid  Group. 

10*77-  2*10    <1)  Between  two  hydrogen      8*67 


Ethylene  - 

HC:CH  - 

HH 

-  Hydrogen 

Hexatriene  - 

HC:C-C:C-C:CH  - 
HHHHHH 

Hydrogen 
-      H-H 

Cinnamene  - 

Ph-C:CH  - 

HH 

-  Benzene 

-  Ph-H 

Phenylbutadiene  - 
PhC:C-C-CH    - 
HHHH 

Benzene 
Ph:H 

Stilbene   - 
PhCiCPh  - 
HH 

Diphenyl 
Ph-Ph 

Diphenylbntadienc 

PhC:C-C:CPh 

HHHH 

i-Dipheny 
-    Ph-Ph 

2*10    <1)  Between  two  hydrogen 
atoms. 


9-49 


30-58-   2-10    (2)  Between  two  hydrogen 
3  atoms     when    three 

ethenoid  gronpa  are 

present. 
35-98-26-93    (3)  Between    a    hydrogen    10-05 

atom  and  a  phenyl 

group. 
48  00 -25-98     (4)  Between    a    hydrogen    11-03 
2  atom  and  a  phenyl 

group      when      two 

ethenoid  groups  are 

present. 
66 -65 -51 -95    (5)  Between   two    phenyl    13*70 

groups. 


Diphenylhezatriene  -  Diphenyl 
PhC:C-C:C-C:CPh  -    Ph-Ph 
HHHHHH 


82-9   -51-96     (6)  Between    two    phenyl 

2  groups  when  two 
ethenoid  groups  are 
present. 

100-9   -61-96    (7)  Between    two    phenyl 

3  groups    when    three 
etheuoid  groups  are . 
present. 


15-5 


16-8 


Table  V. 

Increm/ent  in  Refractive  Power  on  displacing  a  Hydrogen  Atom  by  tfie 

Phenyl  Group, 

25-98  '   2-10      (1)  United    to    a    single 


-03-1 


Benzene  -  Hydrogen 
Ph-H   -      H-H 

Cinnamene  -  Ethylene  35-98 -10-77 

PhC:CH    -H-C:CH 
HH  HH 

Diphenyl  -  Hydrogen                6 1  '95  -  2  •  1 0 
Ph-Ph    -      H-H  2 

[Diphenyl  -  Benzene  =  26  -03 
Pli-Ph    -   Ph-H 

Stilbene  -  Ethylene  65-65  -  10*77 

PhCrCPh-  HC':CH  2 

HH  HH 

[Stilbene  -Cinnamene  =  29 -67-1 
PhCrCPh-  PhC:CH 
HH  HH  J 

- Diphenylbutadiene  -  Phenylbutadiene  =  34  -9-i 
PhC:C-C:CPh    -   PhC:0-C:CH 

HHHH  HHHH  ^     J 

Diphenylhexatriene  -  Hexatriene  100-9-30-58    (5)  United  to  ouo  phenyl    85 '2 

2  and  three  ethenoid 


23-88 
hydrogen  atom. 

(2)  United  to  an  ethenoid    25*21 
group. 

(3)  United   to   a  phenyl    24-92 
group. 


(4)  United  to  a  cinnamyl     27-44 
group. 


PhC:C-C:C-C:CPh  -  HC:C-C:C-C:CH 


HHHHHH 


HHHHHH 


groups. 
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On  comparing  the  values  thus  obtained,  it  is  seen  that  the  insertion 
of  three  ethenoid  groups  between  two  phenyl  nuclei  produces  an 
increment  of  47*4  units  in  the  molecular  refractive  power,  whereas 
the  insertion  of  three  similar  groups  between  two  hydrogen  atoms 
only  raises  it  by  28*5  units.  Part  of  the  former  increase  is  therefore 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  phenyl  groups,  but  the  effect  produced  by 
these  does  not  remain  of  constant  value,  as  it  is  heightened  by 
association  with  unsaturated  groups,  and  this  increase,  together  with 
that  due  to  the  ethenoid  groups  in  conjunction,  is  measured  when  the 
molecular  refractive  power  of  diphenyl  is  subtracted  from  that  of 
diphenylhezatriene.  The  relative  influence  of  the  phenyl  and 
ethenoid  groups  may,  however,  be  calculated  as  follows  : 

Assuming  that  the  two  hydrogen  atoms  at  the  ends  of  the  chain 
have  the  same  value  as  in  the  hydrogen  molecule : 

Molecular  refractive  power  of  hydrogen * 2*10 

Kefraction  increment  on  diaplasing  two  hydrogen  atoms  by  two 
phenyl  radicles  associated  with  three  contiguous  ethenoid  groups 

( M«-diphenylhexatriene  -  Ma-hexatriene)    70  '3 

Increment  on  inserting  three  ethenoid  croups  between  two  phenyls 

(Ma-diphenylhexatriene  -  Ma^diphenyl)  48*fl 

121-3 

I'he  observed  refractive  power  of  diphenylhexatriene  is,  however  ...  100*9 

The  value  for  each  ethenoid  group  should  therefore  be  — —  x  -^ .     18*66 

1213        S 

B'or  each  phenyl  displacing  hydrogen,  ?i^x^ 29-33 

121  o        2 

Similarly,  the  increment  caused  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  ethenoid 
group  between  two  phenyls  may  be  calculated  : 

Molecular  refractive  power  of  hydrogen 2*10 

lucremeat  on  displacing  twb  hydrogen  atoms  by  two  phenyls, 

Ma-stilbene  -  Ma-ethylene 64*88 

Increment  on  inserting  one  ethenoid  group  between  two  phenyls, 

M«-stilbene  -  Ma-diphenyl 13*70 

70*68 

The  molecular  refractive  power  of  stilbene  is,  however 65  '65 

•  '.  The  value  for  the  ethenoid  group  should  be   -—^  x  18*70    12*72 

°      '^  70*68 

65*65 
For  the  displacement  of  hydrogen  by  phenyl,  x  27  44    25-48 

A  similar  correction  may  be  made  when  one  phenyl  is  associated 
with  one  ethenoid  group : 

Ma-hydrogen 210 

Cinnamene-  benzene  10*0 

Cinnamene  -  ethylene , , 25*21 

87*81 
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Molecular  refraction  of  styrene..... 85"98 

.*.  Value  for  the  ethenoid  group,  |~x  10    9*64 

Value  for  the  displacement  of  hydrogen  by  phenyl,  H^  x  25*21  ...    24*81 

37*31 

SommariBing  these  results : 

Inoremeni  in  moleculcw  rrfracHve  power  caused  hy  the  dieplaeement  of 
a  hydrogen  aiom  hy  phenyl  witen  U  ie  joined  to  : 

{a)  A  hydrogen  atom    28*88 

ib)  A  nitarated  hydrocarbon  radicle 24*40 

*(e)  An  ethenoid  group 24*31 

{d)  A  i»henyl  group 24*94 

[«)  A  cinnamyl  gronp 25*48 

'^)  A  phenyl  group  in  conjunction  with  three  ethenoid  groups    ...  29*23 

IncrevMvU  owing  to  the  introduction  of  an  ethenoid  group,  _p*r}^  into 

the  molecule  between: 

(a)    Two  hydrogen  atoms 8*67 

ib)     Two  ethenoid  groups 9*50 

(c)     A  hydrogen  and  a  phenyl  group    ^'   9*64 

(rf)    Two  phenyl  groups 12*72 

{e)     Two  phenyl  groups  where  three  ethenoid  groups  are  in  con- 
junction      13*65 

Both  the  phenyl  radicle  and  the  ethenoid  group  exercise  a  gradually 
increasing  influence  on  the  refractive  power,  and  this  increase  depends 
on  the  number  of  unsaturated  groups  with  which  each  is  associated, 
the  maxim  um  effect  being  reached  in  diphenylheicatriene.  The 
carbon  atoms  in  the  ethenoid  gronp  are  more  affected  by  association 
with  unsaturated  groups  than  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  phenyl  nucleus. 
This  is  shown  both  by  the  high  refractive  power  of  hezatriene  as 
compared  with  benasene,  and  by  the  greater  rate  of  increase  in  the 
ethenoid  as  compared  with  the  phenyl  group. 

As  we  do  not  know  whether  the  atomic  refractive  powers  of  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  it  is 
desirable  at  present  to  deal  rather  with  groups  of  atoms,  the  effect  of 
which    is    directly    measurable    than    with    the    atomic    refractive 

pOWOTS. 

The  numbers  thus  obtained  are  applicable  only  to  substances  which 
contain  no  other  kind  of  unsaturated  group  in  the  molecule,  the 
presence,  for  instance,  of  a  contiguous  6arbonyl  group  causing  a 
readjustment  of  values. 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  inflaence  of  phenyl  on  the  ethenoid  group  is  much  more 
marked  than  is  the  converse  effect.  The  effect  of  a  single  such  group  distributed 
over  a  whole  phenyl  nucleus,  is  probably  so  slight  as  to  be  within  the  limit  of 
txperimental  error. 
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Conclusions, 

There  is  apparently  a  close  parallelism  between  the  atomic 
structures  which  condition  colour  and  those  producing  increased 
refractive  power,  for  in  both  cases  the  presence  of  conjoined  un- 
saturated groups  appears  to  be  essential.  In  ascending  the  series  of 
hydrocarbons,  dipheny],  diphenylethylene,  diphenylbutadiene,  and 
diphenylhexatriene^  the  refractive  increment  produced  by  each  phenyl 
and  each  'CgHg'  group  increases  steadily.  Solutions  of  diphenyl- 
butadiene  show  a  blue  fluorescence,  which  is  more  marked  in  the 
higher  members  of  the  series,  but  it  is  only  on  reaching  diphenyl- 
hexatriene  that  visible  colour  makes  its  appearance.* 

A  study  of  the  refractive  power  of  these  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
affords  striking  conflrmation  of  the  mutual  influence  of  unsaturated 
groups.  A  method  of  numerical  comparison  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  different  radicles  appears  to  be  available,  which  shows  that  the 
successive  introduction  of  each  unsaturated  group  into  the  molecule 
influences  the  whole  series  of  unsaturated  groups  as  long  as  they  are 
in  conjunction;  the  refractive  power  of  each  unsaturated  group 
already  present  is  increased  by  J  the  introduction  of  the  new  un- 
saturated group. 

The  striking  difference  in  the  refractive  power  of  hexatriene  and  of 
benzene  itself  (the  loss  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  and  the  closing  of  the 
ring  being  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  as  much  as  five  units) 
makes  the  effect  on  the  refractive  power  produced  by  the  phenyl 
nucleus  of  special  interest.  Originally,  the  molecular  refractive  power 
of  benzene  was  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  benzene  molecule 
contained  three  ethylene  Unkings,  since  it  exceeded  the  value  calcu- 
lated for  six  carbon  and  six  hydrogen  atoms  by  three  times  the  value 
assigned  to  one  double  bond  (BrUhl,  Bw.,  1887,  20,  2288).  According 
to  Thiele's  theory,  the  benzene  molecule  consists  of  three  conjoined 
unsaturated  groups,  which,  since  they  are  joined  in  a  ring,  possess  no 
free  partial  valencies,  the  structure  being  represented  by  the  formula 

IIC^XCH 

H^cUcn- 

In    open-chain    compounds,    however,    the    refractive    power    of 
X'X  groups  in  conjunction  is   higher  than  that  of  a  single  nn- 

*  It  is  interesting,  however,  that  the  association  of  two  adjacent  carbonyl  groups 
does  not  appreciably  increase  the  refractive  index,  although  it  is  sufficient  to  produce 
colour. 
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saturated  radicle,  and  increases  with  the  number  of  conjoined  groups. 
It  would  be  expected,  therefore,  that  if  this  structure  really  repre- 
sented the  benzene  molecule,  its  refractive  power  would  be  abnormally 
high,  since  the  groups  possess  no  free  partial  valencies,  and  are  more 
compactly  united  than  in  an  open-chain  structure.  Briihl  now  regards 
the  phenyl  nucleus  as  existing  in  two  states,  the  "  neutral  conjugated  " 
condition — where  the  unsaturated  groups  do  not  behave  as  if  they  were 
conjoined — and  the  **  active  conjugated  "  condition — in  which,  iissum- 
ing  that  the  benzene  molecule  contains  unsaturated  groups,  these 
show  increased  values  similar  to  those  observed  in  open-chain 
conjoined  systems  {Ber.,  1907,  40,  878). 

The  assumption  that  the  benzene  nucleus  contains  three  ethylene 
linkings  has  not  proved  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  as  to  its 
refractive  power;  any  method  of  calculation  based  on,  this  assump- 
tion may  therefore  be  misleading.  Regarding  the  phenyl  nucleus 
as  a  whole,  we  see  that,  whatever  the  change  which  occurs  in 
it  influencing  its  refractive  value,  it  is  a  gradual  change,  very 
slightly  increasing  as  one  unsaturated  group  is  joined  to  it  but 
continuing  to  increase  in  value  as  each  successive  unsaturated  group 
is  associated  with  it.  The  very  gradual  character  of  this  increase 
seems  to  me  to  deter  us  from  regarding  the  change  produced  as  a 
sudden  change  from  a  condition  of  neutral  to  one  of  active  conjunction ; 
it  appears  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  a  structure  represented  by 
the  centric  formula,  which  assumes  that  the  arrangement  of  forces 
obtaining  between  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  benzene  nucleus  differs 
from  that  holding  in  open-chain  structures,  whether  saturated  or 
unsaturated. 

The  influence  of  the  phenyl  nucleus  on  the  magnetic  rotation  of 
aromatic  compounds  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  three  ethenoid 
groups  conjoined  in  an  open-chain  structure,  the  increase  in  magnetic 
rotatory  power  produced  by  each  of  these  structures  being  comparable. 
As  far  as  this  property  is  concerned,  the  relations  between  hexatriene 
and  benzene  are  similar  to  those  between  hexane  and  hexamethylene 
(Perkin,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  806).  The  introduction  of  successive  phenyl 
groups  into  an  alkyl  radicle  produces  a  much  more  marked  effect  than 
on  the  refractive  power.  Close  as  is  the  parallelism  generally  holding 
between  the  structures  producing  increments  in  the  atomic  refractive 
and  magnetic  rotation  values  of  the  elements,  the  benzene  nucleus 
furnishes  a  marked  exceptioa  Whereas,  from  its  magnetic  rotation 
value,  it  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with  an  open-chain  structure, 
containing  three  contiguous  ethenoid  groups,  its  refractive  power  points 
to  a  degree  of  unsaturation  intermediate  between  that  of  a  fatty 
saturated  compound  and  of  a  hexatriene  structure,  a  result  more 
closely  in  agreement   with    its    chemical    behaviour.     Our    present 
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inoomplete  knowledge  does  not  enable  ue  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
aspects,  shown  to  us  by  its  influence  on  light  absorption,  light 
refraction,  and  magnetic  rotation. 

The  determinations  of  the  refractive  index  were  made  at  the 
Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  and  I  desire  to  acknowledge 
my  thanks  to  Professor  Pope  for  permission  to  use  the  instruments  in 
that  laboratory. 

VioTOKiA  University, 
Manohbstbr. 


XXXVII. — The  Temperatures  of  Spontaneous  Crystal- 
lisation of  Mixed  Solutions  and  their  Determination 
by  Means  of  the  Index  of  Refraction.  Mixtures  of 
Solutions  of  Sodium  Nitrate  and  Lead  Nitrate. 

By  Florence  Isaac,  Besearch  Fellov^  of  Somerville  College. 

ExPEBiMBKTS  on  the  refractive  indices  of  certain  simple  solutions  of 
salts  in  water  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  413)  have  led  to  the  determination 
of  a  <<  supersolubility  curve "  which  gives  the  temperature  of 
spontaneous  crystallisation  for  the  various  solutions,  and  therefore 
marks  the  passage  of  a  supersaturated  solution  from  the  metastable 
to  the  labile  condition  if  we  adopt  the  phraseology  of  Ostwald. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  investigate  the  refractive 
indices  of  mixed  solutions  of  two  salts  A  and  B  in  water,  and  so  to 
determine  the  supersolubility  curves  for  a  mixture  of  three  substances, 
namelyi  salt  A,  salt  B,  and  water ;  the  salts  chosen  were  lead  nitrate 
and  sodium  nitrate. 

Two  complete  sets  of  experiments  were  undertaken.  In  the  first 
set  the  proportion  of  lead  nitrate  to  water  was  kept  constant,  and  the 
amount  of  sodium  nitrate  varied ;  and  in  the  second  set  the  proper^ 
tion  of  sodium  nitrate  to  water  was  kept  constant  and  the  amount  of 
lead  nitrate  varied. 

The  method  of  experimenting  was  the  same  as  that  described  in  the 
previous  paper,  which  dealt  with  simple  solutions.  The  hot  mixed 
solution  was  placed  in  an  open  trough  beneath  the  inverted  gonio^ 
meter  desciibed  by  Prof.  Miers  {Phil,  TratkB.,  1903,  A,  202,  464),  and 
the  refractive  indices  were  determined  from  time  to  time  as  it  cooled 
by  means  of  an  immersed  glass  prism  by  the  method  of  total  internal 
reflection.  The  solutions  were  kept  stirred  rapidly  by  means  of  a 
platinum  vane  driven  by  an  electric  motor. 
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Id  some  of  the  experiments  ft  new  goniometer  specially  designed  for 
these  experiments  was  employed.  In  principle  this  instrument  much 
resembles  the  one  referred  to  above,  but  has  the  following  advantages  : 
a  larger  amount  of  solution  can  be  employed  |  greater  aocuracy  of 
measurement  is  possible ;  the  seoon4  support  of  the  disc,  which  pre- 
vented the  free  movement  of  the  telescope  and  its  adjustment  in 
line  with  the  collimatgr,  is  done  away  with  ;  and  the  solution  can  be 
kept  at  a  constant  temperature  for  any  desired  period.  The  collimator 
is  fixed  in  the  single  vertical  leg  of  the  instrument,  which  rises  from 
the  base  and  supports  the  horizontal  graduated  disc  of  the  goniometer* 
The  telescope  can  thus  be  moved  almost  completely  round  the  gonio- 
meter axis.  The  prism  holder  is  furnished  with  the  usual  centring 
and  adjusting  screws,  and  the  prism  is  held  by  a  platinum  dip. 
Below  the  prism  holder  and  on  a  table  supported  by  the  base  of  the 
instrument  is  a  large  circular  glass  trough^  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion.  This  trough  contains  the 
solution,  the  suspended  prism  being  immersed  in  it.  The  front  of  the 
trough  is  a  plane-parallel  glass  plate,  held  in  position  by  clips,  and 
the  table  which  carries  the  trough  is  furnished  with  levelling  screws 
so  that  ifc  can  be  adjusted  and  the  glass  front  set  perpendicular  to  the 
telescope  axis. 

A  circular  metal  tube  provided  with  holes  on  the  inner  side  fits 
over  the  upper  rim  of  this  trough  j  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  passed 
through  this  tube,  and,  issuing  from  the  holes,  streams  over  the  outer 
surface  of  the  trough  and  is  carried  away  through  an  aperture  in  the 
table.  The  solution  can  thus  be  maintained  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture. 

The  capacity  of  the  trough  is  325  c.c,  so  that  much  larger  quanti- 
ties of  solution  can  be  examined  than  was  possible  with  the  gonio- 
meter previously  used.  The  solutions  were  thoroughly  stirred  by 
means  of  a  glass  plunger  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe  with  its  open 
end  opposite  to  the  plane  glass  front ;  and  an  up-and-down  movement 
is  given  to  the  stirrer  by  means  of  a  crank  clamped  to  the  leg  of  the 
goniometer  and  driven  by  a  small  electric  motor.  The  graduated  circle 
divided  to  10"  is  read  by  means  of  two  attached  verniers  and  small 
lenses. 


First    8^  qf  Bxp^rmnts,     SoltUions   containing  Excess   of  Sodium 
NUrats  in  which  the  Proportion  of  Lead  Nitrate  to  Water  wan  3  :  10. 

The  amount  of  sodium  nitrate  varied  from  42  to  49*5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  solution. 

The  solutions  were  placed  in  the  goniometer  trough  at  about  60^  or 
70*^,  and  the  change  in  the  refractive  index  was  traced  until   the 
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temperature  had  fallen  to  18°  or  15°.  Throughout  this  set  of 
twenty-two  experiments,  sodium  nitrate  alone  orjstallisad  out  of  the 
solutions. 

The  results  of  some  of  these  experiments  are  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
on  which  are  plotted  the  variations  of  refractive  index  with  con- 
centration and  temperature.  The  first  eleven  of  the  experiments  were 
carried  out  in  an  open  trough,  so  that  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  was  not  prevented.  The  coocentration  of  the  solutions  must, 
from  this  cause,  have  increased  slightly  throughout  these  experiments. 
In  the  remaining  eleven  experiments  the  solutions  were  also  introduced 
into  the  trough  at  ahout  60°  or  70°,  but  were  immediately  covered 
with  a  layer  of  olive  oil  at  the  same  temperature.  This  layer  prevented 
evaporation,  and  in  these  eleven  experiments,  therefore,  the 
concentration  was  constant  until  crystals  began  to  appear  in  the 
trough. 

From  these  last  experiments  curves  of  constant  refractive  index 
were  plotted  on  a  concentration-temperature  diagram.  The  curves 
were  found  to  be  approximately  straight  lines  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  46°  iV  to  the  temperature  axis  for  the  scale 
chosen,  on  which  1  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate  corresponds  with  5°. 
These  constant  index  lines  are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  if  a  line  be  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  them  inclined  at  an  angle  of  43°  19'  to  the  tempera- 
ture axis,  equal  lengths  measured  along  this  line  correspond  with  equal 
changes  in  refractive  index. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  indicate  the  changes  in  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  solutions  as  they  cool,  by  distances  measured  along  such 
a  line,  in  the  same  way  that  changes  of  temperature  are  measured  along 
the  horizontal  axis.  The  curves  in  Fig.  1  showing  the  behaviour  of 
the  mixed  solutions  are  all  plotted  from  the  refractive  indices  measured 
along  this  line,  and  from  the  temperature  measured  along  the  hori- 
zontal axis.  The  prdinates  give  the  concentrations  of  the  solutions  at 
any  temperature. 

Description  of  Curves  in  Fig.  1, 

It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  1  that  in  general  the  index  of  the  solu- 
tions rises  at  first  fairly  rapidly  as  the  temperature  falls.  There  is 
sometimes  a  slight  depression  in  the  curves  as  they  cross  the  solu- 
bility curve  ^S^,  after  which  the  concentration  falls  a  little.  The 
refractive  index,  however,  continues  to  rise  until  it  reaches  a  maximum 
value,  after  which  it  suddenly  begins  to  fall  again,  slowly  at  first 
and  then  rapidly,  owing  to  the  weakening  of  the  solution  when 
spontaneous  crystallisation  sets  in,  until  the  curves  ultimately  approxi- 
mate to  the  solubility  curve  •S'. 
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As  with  the  simple  solutions  already  examined,  it  will  be  seen  from 
Fig.  1  that  at  the  points  where  the  solutions  attain  their  highest 
refractive  indices  all  the  curves  approximately  touch  a  continuous 
curve.  This  curve^  T^  is  the  supersolubility  curve  for  the  set  of 
mixtures  containing  from  42  to  49*5  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate  in  a 
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solution  of  lead  nitrate  and  water,  the  proportion  of  lead  nitrate  to 
water  being  3  :  10. 

Between  20®  and  40°  the  supersolubility  curve  is  approximately  a 
straight  line,  but  above  40°  it  bends  towards  the  solubility  curve  S^ 
and  indicates  that  the  metastable  region  for  the  stronger  solutions 
becomes  rapidly  narrower  at  higher  temperatures. 
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Behaviour  of  Mixed  Solutions  compared  with  that  of  Simple  Solutions, 

Th.%  results  obtained  from  the  experiments  with  mixed  solutions  as 
they  oool  resemble  those  obtained  from  simple  solutions.  The 
refractive  index  rises  to  a  maximum.  As  soon  as,  or  very  shortly 
after,  the  maximum  index  is  reached,  a  dense  shower  of  sodium 
nitrate  crystals  appears  throughout  the  solutioui  rendering  it  almost 
opaque. 

The  behaviour  of  these  mixtures  only  differs  from  that  of  simple 
solutions  in  that  for  the  more  concentrated  mixtures  of  this  series, 
that  is,  those  containing  from  45  to  49*5  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate, 
when  stirred  in  an  open  vessel,  a  very  fine  shower  of  sodium  nitrate 
crystals  appears  suddenly  in  the  solution  in  the  metaetable  region 
before  the  maximum  index  is  reached,  in  addition  to  the  dense 
shower  of  crystals  which  appears  at  the  maximum  point  and  the  few 
isolated  crystals  which  appear  at  or  about  the  temperature  of 
saturation. 

Also,  after  the  maximum  index  is  attained,  the  fall  is  continuous 
until  a  certain  temperature,  after  which  the  change  of  index  is  some- 
times oscillatory.  The  index  then  usually  remains  approximately  con- 
staiit  for  some  time,  and  finally  rises  again  slightly.  This  behaviour  is 
well  shown  in  experiments  1,  2,  5,  8,  9  (compare  Fig.  2). 

The  following  are  the  tabulated  results  for  the  set  of  experiments 
described  above. 

Expt.  1. —Composition:  NaNO3  =  49-506,  PKNOb)^- 11-653, 
H2O  =s  38*842  per  cent.  This  solution  was  examined  in  the  trough  of 
the  new  goniometer.  The  trough  was  heated  to  50°  before  introducing 
the  solution,  which  was  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  warm  olive  oil. 
The  index  rose  from  1*405342  at  73*5^  to  1*409956  at  51*4°,  and  fell 
from  this  value  to  1*408258  at  43*8°;  it  then  oscillated,  rising  and 
falling  slightly  as  the  temperature  fell  steadily  until  it  reached 
1*40743  at  31°.  From  this  value  it  rose  again  to  1*408462  at  22*2°, 
and  then  fell  to  1*407954  at  18°  A  slight  shower  of  crystals 
occurred  at  58°,  and  a  dense  shower  at  51*4°. 

The  changes  of  index  in  this  experiment  are  completely  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

Expt.  2.— Composition  :  NkNOg  =  49020,  PKNOs)^  =  1 1  765,  HjO  « 
39*215  per  cent.  This  solution  wsjb  examined  in  the  trough  of  the  new 
goniometer,  the  solution  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  warm  olive  oil, 
and  the  temperature  kept  from  falh'ng  too  rapidly  at  first  by  passing 
warm  water  over  the  sides  of  the  trough.  The  index  rose  from 
1-404491  at  74°  to  1*409989  at  51°,  and  fell  from  this  value  to 
1*408632  at  46-5''.     As  the  temperature  fell  still  further,  the  index 
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rose  and  fell  in  »n  oicillatory  manner  and  finally  reached  1*406902  at 
18^.  Crystals  appeare4  at  66^,  and  a  dense  ehower  oceurred  at  5  P. 
The  solution  was  olear  again  at  46*6^i  and  another  opaque  shower 
oocurred  suddenly  at  36^ 

Expt.  3.— Composition  :  NaNO,«48-515,Pb(NO,)j»  11-881, H,0  = 


Fio.  2. 


1-4100 


1-4060. 
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30*604  per  cent.  This  solution  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  warm 
olive  oil,  and  was  examined  in  the  trough  of  the  new  goniometer,  which 
was  heated  before  introducing  the  solution.  The  index  rose  from 
1-403740  at  73''  to  1*409279   at  46*,  and   fell  from  this  value  to 
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1-406326  at  30* 5^  It  then  rose  again,  reaching  1*407649  at  25"^,  and 
finally  fell  to  1-407346  at  17-5°  A  fine  shower  occurred  at  56°  on 
the  upward  branch  of  the  index-temperature  curve,  and  became  much 
denser  at  49°.     An  opaque  shower  occurred  at  36°. 

Expt.  4.— Composition :  NaNOg- 48*013,^  Pb(N0j)2  =  12-006, 
H20  =  39-981  per  cent.  This  solution  was  covered  with  warm  oil. 
The  index  rose  from  1-405171  at  65°  to  1*410460  at  42-5°  and  then 
fell.     Crystals  appeared  at  60°,  and  a  dense   shower  occurred  at  42*5° 

Expt.  5.— Composition :  NaNOg  -  47*981,  Pb(NO,)j  « 12-037, 
HgO  =  39*982  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*408021  at  61°  to 
1*411268  at  43°,  and  then  fell  suddenly  to  1-409242  at  41°.  The 
index  continued  to  fall  as  the  temperature  was  lowered,  but  in  an 
-  oscillatory  manner ;  it  rose  a  little  at  about  20°  and  then  fell  again. 
Crystals  appeared  at  65°  and  fell  to  the  bottom  immediately.  A  fine 
shower  of  sodium  nitrate  crystals  appeared  at  58°,  and  a  dense  shower 
at  42°,  rendering  the  solution  opaque. 

Expt.  6.— Composition  :  NaN08  =  47*995,  Pb(N03)j  =  12*009,  HgO^ 
39*996  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*406496  at  63°  to  1*410562 
at  40-5°,  and  fell  from  this  value  to  1*408326  at  32°.  The  index  then 
rose  from  this  to  1  '408735  at  26°,  after  which  it  began  to  fall  again 
at  lower  temperatures.  Crystals  appeared  floating  on  the  surface  at 
63°;  a  fine  shower  occurred  at  49°  on  the  upward  branch  of  the 
refractive  index-temperature  curve,  and  a  very  dense  shower  fell  at  40° 
after  the  maximum  index  was  reached. 

Expt.  7.— Composition:  NaNOg- 46*965,  Pb(N08)g  =  12*248, 
HjOs  40*787  per  cent.  This  solution  was  covered  with  warm  oil. 
The  index  rose  from  1*403031  at  70°  to  1*410766  at  38°.  Crystals 
appeared  at  45°,  and  a  dense  shower  occurred  at  36°. 

Expt.  8.— Composition  :  NaNOj  =  46*950,  Pb(N08)2  =  12*244,  H^O  = 
40-806  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*406598  at  56-5°  to  1*410460  at 
37°.  It  fell  rather  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1-408735  ati  33°,  and 
continued  to  fall  much  more  slowly  until  the  temperature  reached  25°. 
Th6  index  then  remained  constant  for  some  time,  after  which  it  began 
to  rise  slowly.  Crystals  appeared  at  56°,  and  a  fine  shOwer  occurred  at 
44°  on  the  upward  branch  of  the  index-temperature  curve.  A  dense 
shower  occurred  at  35°. 

Expt.  9.— Composition :  NaNOg-  46*940,  Pb(Na3)3«  12*263,  H,0  = 
40*797  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*406090  at  58°  to  1*410310 
at  39°.  It  then  fell  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1*408275  at  36°. 
The  index  then  remained  approximately  constant  until  the  temperature 
reached  26°,  where  the  index  was  1*408126.  Crystals  appeared  at  58°, 
and  a  fine  shower  occurred  at  49°.  This  fine  shower  continued  until 
the  temperature  was  39°  when  a  u^iih  thic'cer  shower  fell  rapidly, 
rendering  the  solution  opaque. 
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Expt.  10.— Composition :  NaNOj  =  47147,  PKNOg),  - 12-198,  H^O  = 
40-666  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*404967  at  64°  to  1-410460  at 
40^.  It  then  fell  gradaallj  to  1*409346  at  34°,  and  then  more  suddenly 
to  1-408022  at  33°.  After  this  the  index  remained  very  approximately 
constant  until  the  temperature  fell  to  17°.  Crystals  appeared  at  60° 
and  a  fine  shower  occurred  at  41°.  This  shower  continued  until  the 
temperature  was  34°,  when  a  dense  shower  of  crystals  caused  the 
solution  to  become  opaque. 

Expt.  11.— Composition :  NaN08  =  461 45,  Pb(N03),  =  12-436, H^O- 
41-419  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1-406394  at  56°  to  1-410562 
at  35°  and  then  fell  suddenly  to  1*408327  at  30°  The  index  remained 
constant  at  this  value  until  the  temperature  fell  to  20°  and  then  rose 
to  1-408630  at  14°.  Crystals  appeared  at  54°,  and  a  fine  shower 
occurred  at  47°.     A  dense  shower  fell  at  32° 

Expt.  12.— Composition :  NaN08  =  45-833,  Pb(N03)2  =  12*511, 
H20  —  41-666  per  cent.  This  solution  was  covered  with  warm  oil. 
The  index  rose  from  1*403337  at  64°  to  1-410009  at  33°,  and  fell  from 
this  value  to  1-408123  at  27°.  The  index  then  remained  constant 
until  the  temperature  reached  18°.  Crystals  appeared  at  33°,  and  a 
dense  shower  of  crystals  fell  at  32*8°  At  31*5°  the  solution  was 
almost  ulear  again. 

Expt.  13.— Composition:  NaNOg^ 45-149,  Pb(N08)2  =  12*706,  HgO^ 
42-146  per  cent.  The  index  of  this  solution  rose  from  1  -403235  at  62°  to 
1-410212  at  32°,  and  then  fell  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1*40741 1  at29°. 
It  then  fell  very  gradually  to  1*407310  at  26°,  and  from  this  tempera- 
ture it  rose  again  to  1*408225  at  15°.  Crystals  appeared  at  46°.  A 
very  fine  shower  occurred  at  41°,  and  a  very  dense  shower  at  30°, 
causing  the  solution  to  become  quite  opaque  with  a  rise  of  temperature 
of  0-5°. 

Expt.  14.— Composition  :  NaNGj  =  44*900,  Pb(N03)2  =  1 2*712, 
H20  =  42*388  per  cent.  This  solution  was  covered  with  a  layer  of 
warm  oil.  The  index  rose  from  1-403133  at  61°  to  1-410511  at  29°, 
and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1-407616  at  22°.  The  solution  was  not 
cooled  below  22°.  Crystals  appeared  at  38°,  and  a  dense  shower 
occurred^ at  25°. 

Expt.  15.— Composition :  NaN03  =  44-484,  Pb(N08)2- 12*811, 
H2O*- 42-706  per  cent.  This  mixture  was  examined  in  the  trough 
of  the  new  goniometer.  The  trough  was  heated  to  60°  before 
introducing  the  solution,  which  was  then  covered  with  a  layer  of 
warm  olive  oil.  The  index  rose  from  1-401403  at  66-7°  to 
1-410227  at  30°,  and  fell  from  this  value  to  1-408021  at  21*5°.  A 
shower  of  crystals  occurred  at  30°. 

Expt.  16.— Composition :  NaNOg  «  44*460,  Pb(N08)2  =  12*822, 
HP  =  42*718  per  cent.     The  index  rose  from    1*402725   at     64°    to 
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1-410562  at  31*5^  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1*408225  at 
22°.  The  index  then  remained  constant  until  the  temperature 
reached  18°.  Crystals  appeared  at  45°,  and  a  dense  shower  occurred 
suddenly  at  31° 

Expt.  17.—Compo8ition  :  NaNOg  =  43630,  Ph(N08),  =  13-021, 
HgO^^  43-349  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*401507  at  60°  to 
1-409142  at  27°.  It  then  fell  suddenly  from  this  value  to  1*407513 
at  26°.  The  index  afterwards  rose  slightly  and  then  fell  again 
very  gradually.  Crystals  first  appeared  at  38°,  a  very  fine  shower 
occurred  at  35°,  and  a  dense  shower  at  26°,  causing  the  temperature 
to  rise  0*3°. 

Expt.  18.— Composition  :  NaNOg  =  43-479,  Pb(N03)2  *  13-055, 
HjO- 43*466  per  cent.  This  solution  was  covered  with  a  layer  of 
warm  oil.  The  index  rose  from  1*401201  at  61°  to  1*409754  at  25°, 
and  then  fell  suddenly  to  1*408123  at  24*5°  It  then  rose  slowly, 
reaching  1*408429  at  17°.  Crystals  first  appeared  at  31°,  and  a 
dense  shower  occurred  at  24*5°,  causing  the  temperature  to 
rise  0-3°. 

Expt.  19.— Composition  :  NaNOg  ^  43*470,  Pb(N0g)2  « 13052, 
HgO^^  43*478  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*401608  at  63°  to 
1*410460  at  26°,  and  fell  from  this  value  to  1*408022  at  19*5°.  It 
then  rose  again  to  1*408430  at  17°.  Crystals  appeared  at  35°,  and 
a  dense  shower  fell  at  25°,  causing  the  solution  to  rise  1°  in 
temperature. 

Expt.  20.— Composition :  NaNOg  =  42*601,  Pb{NOg)j « 13*253, 
HgO==  44-146  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*401405  at  59°  to 
1-409855  at  24°,  and  fell  from  this  value  to  1*408123  at  21-8°. 
Crystals  first  appeared  floating  on  the  surface  at  33°,  and  a  shower  of 
crystals  occurred  at  23*5°,  fine  at  first,  but  becoming  opaque  after  five 
minutes. 

Expt.  21.— Composition :  NaNOg  »  42238,  Pb(N0g)2  =  13-347, 
HgO^  44-415  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*399147  at  65°  to 
1-409550  at  20*5°  and  fell  from  this  value  to  1-406800  at  12°.  This 
mixture  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  warm  oil.  A  minute  crystal 
appeared  at  23°.  A  shower  occurred  at  19*4°  which  became  somewhat 
dense  in  time.    At  19*2°  the  solution  was  clear. 

Expt.  22.— Composition :  NaNOg  -  42*2 1 1 ,  Pb(NOg),  « 13373, 
HgO^  44-416  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*401811  at  54°  to 
1*409042  at  23°,  and  fell  from  this  value  to  1*408378  at  19*25°  The 
index  then  remained  approximately  constant  until  the  temperature 
reached  15°.  Crystals  first  appeared  at  30°,  |A  fine  sbowor  occurred 
at  25°,  and  a  dense  shQwerJat  20°. 
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Experiments  vAth  Sealed  Tubee, 

An  attempt  was  made  to  verify  the  gupersolubility  curve  T  obtained 
from  the  refractive  indices  by  the  independent  method  which  was 
employed  with  simple  solutions. 

Solutions  containing  sodium  nitrate,  lead  nitrate,  and  water  were 
enclosed  in  sealed  test-tubes.  The  proportion  of  lead  nitrate  to  water 
was  3  :  10,  whilst  the  amount  of  sodium  nitrate  varied  from  43*18  to 
49  81  parts  to  100  parts  of  solution. 

The  tubes  were  immersed  in  boiling  water  and  shaken  vigorously  by 
hand  from  time  to  time  until  all  the  crystals  were  dissolved ;  they  were 
then  laid  in  a  horixontal  position  on  a  rocker  immersed  in  a  hot-water 
bath,  and  shaken  backwards  and  forwards  on  it  by  means  of  an 
electric  motor. 

The  temperature  at  which  crystals  appeared  in  the  tubes  may  be 
the  temperature  of  spontaneous  crystallisation  or  some  lower 
temperature. 

These  solutions  did  not,  on  the  whole,  give  such  consistent  results 
as  did  the  simple  solutionsi  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
experiments : 

Expt.  23.— Composition  :  Pb(N03)2  =  12875,  NaNOg  ^  43182, 
HjO^  43*943  per  cent.  This  tube  was  boiled  in  water  to  dissolve 
all  the  crystals,  and  then  shaken  in  the  water-bath.  It  was  cooled  to 
13®  without  formation  of  crystals.  It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  1, 
obtained  from  the  refractive  indices  of  the  solutions,  that  the  solution 
in  this  tube  should  have  crystallised  spontaneously  at  23^  The 
solution  was  somewhat  viscous.  The  next  morning  a  large  sodium 
nitrate  crystal  had  appeared  in  the  tube,  the  temperature  of  which 
had  not  fallen  below  li°. 

Expt.  24.— Composition:  Pb(N03)2- 12-975,  NaNOg*  43-777, 
H,0»«  43*248  per  cent.  This  tube  should  have  crystallised  at  25^ 
according  to  Fig,  1.  It  was  boiled  for  eighteen  hours  to  dissolve  the 
crystals,  but  when  shaken  in  the  hot* water  bath  the  solution  did  qot 
crystallise  until  the  temperature  reached  21°. 

Expt.  25.— Composition  :  PKNOj)^ - 1 2*777,  NaNOg - 44634, 
020=*  42*589  per  cent.  From  Fig.  1  the  temperature  of  sponta- 
neous crystallisation  for  this  tube  should  be  29*2°.  Crystals  appeared 
in  the  tube  at  29*5°.  In  this  case  the  tube  was  boiled  for  one  hour 
only  to  dissolve  the  crystals. 

Expt.  26.  —Composition  :  Pb{NOa)j » 1 2  944,  NaNOg »  45 •  1 1 3, 
H^O^  41*943  percent.  From  Fig.  I  the  temperature  of  spontaneous 
crystallisation  for  this  tube  is  31-5°.  The  tube  was  boiled  for 
one  hour  to  dissolve  the  cry^t^ls,  and,  when  cooled  in  the  water-bath, 
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it  yielded  crystals  in  a  shower  at.  31°.  When  this  tube  was  heated 
in  boiling  water  for  eighteen  hours,  the  shower  of  crystals  did  not 
occur  until  the  temperature  fell  to  29^  The  solution  also  crystallised' 
at  28*5%  after  being  heated  in  boiling  water  for  a  whole  night. 

Expt.  27.— Composition :  Pb(N08)2  =  1 2*454,  NaNOg «  46030, 
SEjO^^l-'^l^  percent.  From  Fig.  1  the  temperature  of  spontaneous 
crystallisation  for  this  solution  is  35°.  When  the  tube  was  boiled 
in  water  for  one  hour,  and  then  cooled  in  a  hot-water  bath  and 
shaken  continually,  crystals  first  appeared  at  34*8°.  When,  however* 
the  tube  was  left  in  boiling  water  for  a  whole  night  and  then  cooled, 
spontaneous  crystallisation  did  not  occur  until  29°. 

Expt.  28.— Composition :  Pb(N08)2  =  12*50,  NaNOg  =  47*28, 
H^O  =  40*22  per  cent.  From  Fig.  1  the  temperature  of  spontaneous 
crystallisation  for  this  solution  is  41*5°.  The  tube  was  boiled  for 
one  hour,  and  then  shaken  continually  while  cooling  in  the  water- 
bath.     Crystals  appeared  in  a  shower  at  41°. 

Expt.  29.— Composition :  Pb(N08)2  =  11*811,  NaNOg  =  48*820, 
HgO  a  39*369  per  cent.  From  Fig.  1  the  temperature  of  spontaneous 
crystallisation  for  this  solution  is  50*5°.  When  the  tube  was  boiled 
in  water  for  a  few  hours,  then  cooled  in  a  hot- water  bath  and 
shaken  continually  by  hand,  crystals  first  appeared  at  51°.  When  the 
tube  was  boiled  for  a  whole  night,  spontaneous  crystallisation  did  not 
occur  until  49*5°.     This  tube  contained  angular  fragments  of  glass. 

Expt.  30.— Composition  :  Pb(N08)2  =  1 1*642,  NaNOj  =  49*552, 
HgO^  38*806  per  cent.  From  Fig.  1  the  temperature  of  spontaneous 
crystallisation  for  this  solution  is  54*5°.  When  the  tube  was  boiled 
for  a  few  hours  and  then  allowed  to  cool  in  a  water-bath  while  it 
was  rocked  by  means  of  an  electric  motor,  crystals  first  appeared  at 
64°.  When  boiled  for  a  longer  period,  crystals  did  not  appear  until 
51*5°.     This  tube  also  contained  angular  glass  fragments. 

Expt.  31.— Composition  :  Pb(N08)2  =  11*583,  NaNOg  =  49*810, 
H20  =  38*607  per  cent.  This  tube  was  boiled  for  several  hours  and 
then  shaken  continually  while  it  was  allowed  to  cool  in  a  hot-water 
bath.  Crystals  appeared  spontaneously  at  56*5°.  None  of  the  experi- 
ments in  the  open  trough  has  been  made  with  solutions  containing 
so  large  a  quantity  of  sodium  nitrate,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  1 
that  this  experiment  gives  a  point  on  the  continuation  of  the  super- 
solubility  curve  already  obtained.  This  tube  also  contained  angular 
glass  fragments. 

It  appears  from  these  experiments  that  the  solutions  crystallise  very 
approximately  on  the  supersolubility  curve  as  determined  from  the 
refractive  index  provided  they  are  not  boiled  for  more  than  a  few  hours 
before  they  are  allowed  to  cool.  The  crystals  in  all  the  tubes  appeared 
to  be  completely  dissolved  in  this  time,  and  the  tubes  were  always 
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shaken  vigorously  by  hand  to  aid  the  process.  If,  however,  the  tubes 
were  boiled  for  a  longer  period,  such  as  from  eighteen  to  thirty  hours, 
the  solutions  did  not  crystallise  at  temperatures  corresponding  with 
the  supersolubility  curve.  Mere  shaking  was  not  enough  to  cause 
them  to  crystallise,  and  they  passed  into  the  labile  state  and  became 
very  viscous  before  the  shower  of  crystals  appeared.  The  tubes  con- 
taining the  larger  amounts  of  sodium  nitrate  crystallise  spontaneously 
at  temperatures  which  show  that  the  supersolubility  curve  changes  its 
direction  above  40°  and  bends  towards  the  solubility  curve.  This 
agrees  with  the  experiments  on  the  refractive  indices  of  the  solu- 
tions. It  was  noticed  that  in  the  tubes  of  this  set  containing  the 
larger  amounts  of  sodium  nitrate,  the  crystals  which  first  made  their 
appearance  were  very  few  and  grew  slowly.  After  the  tempera- 
ture had  fallen  considerably,  however,  an  opaque  shower  of  crystals 
appeared  in  the  tubes.  This  behaviour  appears  to  correspond  with 
the  second  opaque  showers  already  observed  in  the  experiments  on 
the  refractive  indices  of  some  of  the  stronger  solutions  made  in  the 
trough  (Jf  the  goniometer. 

Tlie  Effect  of  Rapid  Cooling, 

Expt.  32. — By  means  of  the  new  goniometer,  it  was  possible  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  rapidly  cooling  the  solutions.  Cold  water  was 
passed  over  the  sides  of  the  trough  containing  the  warm  solution, 
while  the  changes  in  its  index  were  watched. 

A  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  in  a  3 :  10  solution  of  lead  nitrate  and 
water  was  heated  and  poured  into  the  trough  at  about  70°.  The 
composition  of  the  solution  was  NaNOg^- 45  833,  Pb(N03)2=  12500, 
H20  =  41-666  per  cent.  It  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  warm  oil,  and 
then  rapidly  cooled  and  stirred  continually. 

The  index  rose  from  1-401808  at  70°  to  1*411268  at  24-5°,  and  then 
fell  from  this  value  to  1  406969  at  13*8°.  Crystals  appeared  in  the 
trough  at  about  40°,  and  a  shower  took  place  at  24*5°.  A 
further  opaque  shower  of  crystals  occurred  at  20*5°,  raising  the 
temperature  to  21°. 

The  solution  cooled  from  70°  to  20°  in  seventeen  minutes,  and  from 
20°  to  13*8°  in  twenty-six  minutes.^ 

If  the  solution  had  been  allowed  to  cool  gradually  under  the  same 
conditions,  crystals  would  probably  have  first  appeared  in  the  trough  at 
about  43°,  the  temperature  of  saturation,  and  the  index  would  have 
reached  a  maximum  of  about  1*410  at  33°,  and  then  have  decreased 
again  as  in  experiment  12,  in  which  the  solution  had  approximately  the 
same  constitution.  The  rapid  cooling  therefore  causes  the  solution 
to  pass  into  the  labile  state,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  1. 
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Expt.  33. — In  a  second  experiment,  the  solution  was  also  cooled 
rapidly  in  the  same  manner. 

The  composition  of  the  solution  was  NaNOg  *  43  478,  Pb(NOj)j=« 
13*044,  HjO=s  43*478  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of  lead  nitrate  to  water 
being  3  :  10,  as  before.  The  solution  was  poured  into  the  trough  at 
about  70^  and  immediately  covered  with  a  layer  of  warm  oil.  It  was 
then  cooled  rapidly  by  passing  cold  water  over  the  sides  of  the  trough* 
The  index  rose  from  1-401709  at  61°  to  1411302  at  175°,  and  then 
fell  from  this  value  to  1*408055  at  14*2°.  The  cooling  was  effected  in 
about  half  an  hour.  Crystals  first  appeared  at  35°,  and  a  slight 
shower  of  crystals  occurred  at  17*5°.  At  15°  an  opaque  showei" 
occurred,  causing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  15*5°.  If  allowed  to  cool 
gradually,  crystals  would  probably  have  appeared  in  this  solution  at 
about  31°,  and  the  index  would  have  reached  a  maximum  of  about 
1*4097  at  25°  In  this  experiment  also,  therefore,  the  rapid  cooling 
causes  the  solution  to  pass  far  into  the  labile  state,  and  to  give  a 
maximum  index  distinctly  greater  than  that  which  would  have  been 
attained  had  the  solution  been  cooled  gradually. 

The  Effect  of  Prolonged  Heating. 

Expts.  34  and  35t — In  the  following  experiments  the  solutions  were 
heated  and  placed  in  the  goniometer  trough,  which  had  been  previously 
heated  to  about  50°  by  passing  hot  water  over  the  sides  of  the  trough. 
The  solution  was  immediately  covered  with  a  layer  of  wai'm  olive  oil, 
and  hot  water  was  continually  passed  over  the  sides  of  the  trough  to 
delay  the  rate  of  cooling.  The  composition  of  the  solution  treated  in 
this  manner  was  NaNOg- 43478,  PbCNOj)^- 13*044,  HjO* 43*478 
per  cent.,  the  proportion  of  water  to  leal  nitrate  being  10:3,  as  in  the 
preceding  experiments. 

The  solution  was  placed  in  the  trough  at  70°  and  cooled  gradually, 
the  temperature  of  the  hot  water  passing  over  the  sides  of  the  trough 
being  about  50°. 

The  index  rose  from  1*399844  at  70°  to  1-404610  at  50°,  somewhat 
rapidly  at  first  and  then  very  slowly.  It  remained  approximately 
constant  at  this  temperature  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  no  crystals 
appearing  in  the  trough  during  this  time.  Comparison  with  Fig.  1 
shows  the  solution  to  be  unsaturated  at  this  temperature.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  passing  over  the  sides  of  the  trough  was  then 
lowered  to  about  30°,  when  the  index  began  to  rise  again  from  1*404610 
at  50°  to  1*409262  at  28*2°,  and  remained  very  approximately 
constant  at  this  temperature  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It  may  be 
seen  from  the  diagram  that  the  solution  is  now  in  the  metastable 
state.  Crystals  appeared  in  the  trough  at  33°  just  after  the  solubility 
curve  S  was   crossed.     The  stream  of  water  over  the  sides  of   the 
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trough  was  then  stopped,  and  the  solution  was  allowed  to  cool 
naturally,  the  index  rising  from  1  409262  at  28-2®  to  1-409873  at  24°, 
where  it  just  touched  the  supersolubility  curve,  and  then  falling  from 
this  value  to  1*408309  at  21°.  An  opaque  shower  of  crystals  occurred 
in  the  trough  at  22^.  Therefore,  beyond  causing  slight  irregularities  in 
the  index-temperature  curve  at  50°  and  28-2°,  the  prolonged  heating 
of  the  solu  ion  at  these  temperatures  |»roduces  no  effect,  and  the 
results  of  this  experiment,  if  plotted  on  Fig.  1,  will  not  dilEer  from 
any  of  the  preceding  experiments  in  general  character. 

In  another  experiment  the  temperature  of  the  solution  was  again 
kept  from  falling  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  general  result  was  the 
saone  as  before,  the  index  rising,  with  slight  irregularities,  until 
the  supersolubility  curve  was  reached,  and  then  falling  again. 

MffeU  qf  introducing  a  Masi  of  Crystals  into  ajvst  saturated  Solution^ 

Expt.  3&.->«In  the  following  experiisent  a  jiolution  containing  45  per 
^  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate  and  55  per  cent,  of  a  3  :  10  lead  nitrate  solution 
in  water  was  heated  to  70°,  placed  in  the  warm  trough  of  the  goniometer, 
a»i  immediately  covered  with  ar  layer  of  warm  olive  oil.  It  was  stirred 
vigorously.  This  solution  is  just  saturated  with  respect  to  sodium 
nitrate  at  about  41*5°,  audits  index  was  observed  to  rise  from  1*402231 
at  68°  to  1*408513  at  41°,  no  crystals  having  yet  appeared  in  the 
trough.  At  40°  a  quantity  of  sodium  nitrate  crystals  warmed  to  40° 
was  suddenly  introduced  into  the  saturated  solution,  bringing  the 
percentage  of  sodium  nitrate  up  to  49.'  The  introduction  of  these 
crysitals  caused  a  dense  shower  to  appear  in  the  solution,  but  no 
appreciable  change  of  temperature.  The  index,  however,  began  to 
fall  at  once  from  1*408513  at  41°  to  1*408105  at  40°;  it  then  rose 
again,  reaching  1*408987  at  34°  A  second  fine  shower  occurred  at 
34°,  and  the  index  fell  again,  reaching  1*407766  at  29°,  and  then  rose 
until  it  reached  1*408547  at  18°.  Had  the  original  solution  contain- 
ing  45  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate  been  stirred  and  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  without  introducing  the  excess  of  sodium  nitrate  crystals, 
the  index  would  have  risen  steadily  to  about  1*4102  at  31*5°,  the  labile 
temperature.  The  introduction  of  the  crystals,  however,  appears  to 
relieve  the  supersaturation  at  once  and  prevent  the  solution  from  ever 
reaching  the  supersolubility  curve.  The  solution  remains  in  the 
metastable  region  as  the  temperature  falls,  and  finally  oscillates  about 
the  solubility  curve,  as  in  some  of  the  preceding  experiments.  In 
fact,  after  the  introduction  of  the  extra  crystals,  bringing  the  percentage 
of  sodium  nitrate  up  to  49,  the  solution  behaves  as  if  it  had  always 
contained  this  amount  and  had  reached  the  supersolubility  curve  at 
some  higher  temperature,  the  concentration  of  the  solution  falling 
immediately  the  excess  of  crystals  was  introduced. 
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Solubility  Curve, 

Fig.  1  also  contains  the  solubility  curve  S,  which  shows  the 
percentage  of  sodium  nitrate  in  a  saturated  solution  of  lead  nitrate  and 
water  (in  the  proportion  of  3  :  10)  at  different  temperatures. 

The  solubility  curve  S  was  determined  by  the  method  used  and 
described  by  Hartley  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1015). 

Weighed  quantities  of  sodium  nitrate  and  lead  nitrate  solution  were 
enclosed  in  sealed  tubes  of  Jena  glass.  They  were  then  heated  in  a 
water-bath  until  all  the  crystals  had  dissolved  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  very  small  sodium  nitrate  crystals,  which  were  preserved 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube.  The  tubes  containing  these  crystals 
were  then  shaken  continually  and  watched  as  they  cooled  in  a  beaker 
of  water.  The  small  crystals  appeared  to  dissolve  at  first,  and  their 
edges  became  rounded  until  the  water-bath  fell  to  a  certain  temperature, 
after  which  the  crystals  were  seen  to  grow,  their  edges  becoBiiflg" 
quite  sharp.  This  change  is  quite  distinct^  and  the  tet&por^re  at 
which  it  occurs  is  taken  as  the  temperature  of  saturation. 

In  experiments  37,  38,  39,  40,  48,  49,  50,  51  and  52,  the  tubes  were 
not  sealed,  but  were  firmly  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper.  In  these 
tubes  the  crystals  were  dissolved  by  boiling,  and  the  solutions  were 
then  inoculated  with  a  minute  crystal  of  sodium  nitrate.  This 
crystal  at  first  begins  to  dissolve  in  the  warm  solution,  but  when 
the  temperature  has  fallen  to  a  certain  point  it  begins  to  grow  again, 
and  forms  a  slight  metastable  shower  around  itself.  This  temperature 
is  taken  to  be  the  temperature  of  saturation.  Each  experiment  was 
repeated  once  or  twice,  and  the  results  obtained  never  varied  more 
than  about  0*5°.  The  mean  of  the  values  was  taken  as  the  true 
temperature  of  saturation. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  : 


Percentage  composition  < 

of  the  solution. 
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^ 
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Experiment* 

NaNOg. 

Pb(N0,)2. 

HaO. 

ation  for  NaNO 
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40-97 

13-622 

45-408 

2V 

38 

41-5 

13-5 

45-0 

24 

39 

42037 

13-376 

44-587 

26-5 

40 

42-600 

13-269 

44-231 

28-5 

41 

43-182 

12-875 

43-943 

31 

42 

44-605 

12-751 

42-644 

37-8 

43 

44-634 

12-777 

42-589 

38-8 

44 

45-113 

12-944 

41-943 

41 

45 

46-700 

12-407 

41-893 

48           - 

46 

46  030 

12-454 

41-516 

44-25     1 

47 

47-28 

12-50 

40-22 

S^          I 

48 

48-020 

11-994 

39-986 

56 

49 

48-426 

11-902 

89-672 

56-6 

50 

49'0-25 

11-763 

89-212 

58 

51 

49-502 

11-653 

38-846 

61 

62 

49-923 

11-556 

38-521 

64 
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These  results  when  plotted  on  Fig.  1  are  seen  to  lie  very 
approximately  on  a  straight  line  S,  the  solubility  curve  for  sodium 
nitrate  in  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  lead  nitrate  and  water.  The  line 
S  is  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  the  supersolubility  curve  T,  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  an  interval  of  about  7°  of  temperature  at  the 
upper  end,  9*5°  of  temperature  at  the  centre,  and  4*5°  of  temperature 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  diagram. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  series  of 
experiments  the  crystals  separating  from  the  solutions  as  they  cooled 
were  examined  from  time  to  time  under  the  microscope,  and  in  every 
case  they  were  found  to  be  ordinary  rhombohedra  of  sodium  nitrate. 


Fig.  1  may  be  regarded  as  a  section  of  the  surface  which  gives  the 
temperatures  of  solidification  of  all  mixtures  of  the  three  substances 
water,  sodium  nitrate,  and  lead  nitrate.  This  is  a  solid  figure  having 
an  equilateral  triangle  ABC  as  base  (Fig.  3),  in  which  the  concentra- 
tion at  any  point  of  the  solid  figure  is  given  by  the  projections  of  the 
perpendicular  distances  of  the  point  from  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  the 
temperature  being  measured  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
The  corners  Ay  B^  G,  of  the  triangle  represent  the  substances  water, 
lead  nitrate,  and  sodium  nitrate  respectively.  Since  in  the  above 
experiments  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  lead  nitrate  to  water  was 
kept  constant  for  all  the  solutions  examined,  Fig.  1  represents  a  section 
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of  the  surface  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  edge  C  of  the  right 
prism  of  which  ABC  is  the  base,  in  a  direction  given  by  the  ratio  3 :  10, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Second  Set   of  Experiments, — Solutions  containing  Excess  of  Lead 

Nitrate. 

In  the  second  set  of  experiments,  the  proportion  of  sodium  nitrate 
to  water  was  kept  constant  and  the  amoant  of  lead  nitrate  varied  in 
the  different  solutions.  Throughout  this  set  of  seventeen  experiments, 
the  proportion  of  sodiom  nitrate  to  water  was  very  approximately  as 
75 :  100,  whilst  the  amount  of  lead  nitrate  varied  from  24*893  to 
19*739,  the  whole  solution  being  taken  as  100.  As  in  the  first  set  of 
experiments,  the  solutions  were  placed  in  the  goniometer  trough  at 
about  60°,  and  their  refractive  indices  were  observed  as  they  cooled  to 
about  15^ 

Throughout  this  set  of  experiments,  octahedra  of  lead  nitrate 
crystallised  out  of  the  solutions  as  they  cooled,  but  no  sodium 
nitrate  separated. 

Fig.  4  gives  the  results  of  all  the  experiments  of  this  set.  In  nine 
of  these  experiments,  the  solutions  were  introduced  into  the  trough  at 
a  high  temperature  and  immediately  covered  with  a  layer  of  hot  olive 
oil.  This  prevented  any  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  trough, 
and  until  crystals  began  to  form  in  the  solution  the  concentration  was 
consequently  constant. 

From  the  results  of  five  of  these  experiments  with  oil-covered 
solutions,  curves  of  constant  refractive  index  were  plotted  on  a  con- 
centration-temperature diagram.  These  curves  were  drawn  for  the 
following  values  of  refractive  index :  1*405, 1  *406, 1*407, 1*408, 1*409, 
1*410,  1*411,  1*412,  1*413,  and  are  shown  on  the  diagram.  They  were 
found  to  be  very  approximately  straight  lines  parallel  to  each  other 
and  equidistant,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  52°  59'  to  the  temperature  axis, 
the  scale  being  such  that  1  per  cent,  of  lead  nitrate  corresponds  with 
10°  of  temperature. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  these  constant  index  curves,  it 
will  be  possible  as  before  to  measure  along  this  line  the  refractive 
index  of  any  solution  as  it  cools. 

The  curves  on  Fig.  4,  showing  the  behaviour  of  the  various 
solutions,  are  all  plotted  from  the  observed  values  of  their  refractive 
indices  as  they  cooled,  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 

In  the  remaining  eight  experiments  of  this  set,  the  solutions  were 
not  tovered  with  a  layer  of  olive  oil  as  soon  as  they  were  introduced 
into  the  trough,  so  that  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
caused  a  slight  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  feolutions  through- 
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out  the  experimeats.     As  in  the  experiments  of  the  first  set)  all  the 
solutions  were  stirred  vigorously  as  they  cooled. 

Description  of  Fig,  4. 

The  curves  on  the  diagram  show  that  the  concentrations  of   the 
solutions  vary  little  at  first  as  they  cool  from  about  60°,  whilst  the 

Pio.  4. 


40* 
Temperature. 
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refractive  indices  rise  steadily  with  fall  of  temperature.  There  are 
sometimes  slight  irregularities  in  the  curves  where  they  cross  the 
soluhility  curve  S.  Here  crystals  usually  make  their  appearance,  after 
which  the  concentration  generally  drops  slightly  for  the  various 
solutions.  The  refractive  indices,  however,  continue  to  rise  until  they 
reach  a  maximum,  and  then  fall  again^  slowly  at  first  and  then  very 
rapidly  until  the  curves  finally  touch  the  solubility  curve  S,  Shortly 
after  the  maximum  index  is  reached,  a  dense  shower  of  crystals  takes 
place  throughout  the  solution,  causing  the  rapid  fall  in  the  index 
and  concentration.  The  diagram  shows  that  at  the  points  where 
the  solutions  reach  their  maximum  indices  all  the  curves  approxi- 
mately touch  a  continuous  curve  T.  This  curve  T  is  almost  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  the  solubility  curve  S  for  temperatures 
varying  from  20°  to  40°.  Above  40°,  however,  the  curve  bends 
towards  the  solubility  curve  S,  and  indicates  that  the  metastable 
region  for  the  stronger  solutions  examined  is  considerably  narrower 
than  the  metastable  area  for  the  weaker  solutions.  This  curve  T  is 
the  supersolubility  curve  for  the  set  of  mixtures  containing  from 
24*893  to  19*739  per  cent,  of  lead  nitrate  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
nitrate  and  water,  the  proportion  of  sodium  nitrate  to  water  being 
3  : 4,  and  divides  the  metastable  from  the  labile  region. 

Behcmovr    of  Mixed   Solutions   of  this  Set  compared    with  Simple 

Solutions. 

The  behaviour  of  the  majority  of  the  solutions  of  this  set  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  simple  solutions  in  any  essential  details.  In 
solutions  containing  less  than  24*242  per  cent,  of  lead  nitrate,  the 
refractive  index  rises  to  a  maximum  as  the  temperature  falls,  and  then 
falls  suddenly.  Crystals  appeared  on  the  upward  branch  of  the  index- 
temperature  curve,  usually  causing  a  very  slight  irregularity  in  the 
curve.  The  index  continues  to  rise  to  a  maximum  and  then  falls  very 
suddenly,  a  dense  shower  of  crystals  taking  place  during  the  fall  in 
index.  The  rest  of  the  solutions  of  this  set,  containing  from  24*242  to 
24*893  per  cent,  of  lead  nitrate,  behaved  in  the  same  way  except  that 
after  the  index  had  risen  to  a  maximum  there  was  no  sudden  shower 
of  crystals,  but  crystals  grew  rapidly  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough  and 
the  concentration  streams  rising  from  them  were  very  marked.. 

The  solutions  of  this  set,  however,  differ  from  those  of  the  previous 
one  in  that  (i)  there  is  no  fine  shower  while  the  index  is  rising  in  the 
metastable  region,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  solutions  of  that 
set ;  and  (ii)  the  fall  in  index  after  the  maximum  index  is  reached  is 
very  sudden,  but  does  not  then  become  oscillatory  as  in  some  of  the 
solutions  of  the  first  set. 
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The  following  are  the  results  for  the  set  of  experiments  described 
above  : 

Expt.  53.— Composition :  HgO  =  45-856,  NaNOg  =  34*405, Pb(N08)2  - 
19-739  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*405274  at  49""  to  1*411880 
at  20"^,  and  then  fell  rapidly  to  1*408530  at  19^.  Crystals  appeared 
at  30°,  and  a  shower  of  crystals  occurred  at  20° 

Expt.  54.— Composition :  H^O  =  45*444,  NaNOg  =  34101,  Pb(N03)2  - 
20*455  per  cent.  This  solution  was  covered  with  warm  oil.  The 
index  rose  from  1*403133  at  60°  to  1*411472  at  23*8°,  and  fell  from 
this  value  to  1*410663  at  21*7°      Crystals  first  appeared  at  28°. 

Expt.  55.— Composition :  HgO  =  45*450,  NaNOj  =  34*089,  Pb(N03)j  = 
20*461  percent.  The  index  rose  from  1*406296  at  48°  to  1*411471 
at  25°,  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1*409652  at  22*5°.  Crystals 
first  appeared  at  33°,  and  a  fine  shower  occurred  at  22*5°. 

Expt.  56.— Composition :  Rfi  =  45*439,  NaNOj  =  34*091,  Pb(N08)2 « 
20*470  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*406090  at  50°  to  1*412591 
at  22*5°  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1*407613  at  18°.  Crystals 
appeared  at  32°,  and  a  shower  of  crystals  occurred  at  22*5°  which 
became  very  dense  at  21*5°. 

Expt.  57.— Composition :  H2O  =  44940,  NaNOg  -  33*722,  Pb(N08)2  « 
21*338  per  cent.  This  solution  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  warm 
oil.  The  index  rose  from  1*405477  at  57°  to  1*412591  at  25°,  and 
then  fell  from  this  value  to  1*410967  at  21*6°  Crystals  first 
appeared  at  34*5°.  The  stirring  was  stopped  as  soon  as  the  tempera- 
ture had  fallen  to  25°. 

Expt. 58.— Composition :  HgO  =  44934, NaNOj  =  33*703, PKNOg),  = 
21-363  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*405376  at  60°  to  1*412389 
at  31°  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1*407817  at  24°.  Crystals 
appeared  at  40°,  and  a  shower  of  crystals  occurred  at  30*5°. 

Expt.  59.— Composition :  Kfi  =  44*714,  NaNOg  =  33*594,  Pb(N03)2  = 
21*692  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1*405783  at  59°  to  1*413095 
at  29°,  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1*408225  at  23°.  Crystals 
first  appeared  at  45*5°,  and  a  slight  shower  occurred  at  28°  which 
became  dense  at  27°. 

Expt.  60.— Composition :  HgO  =  44 -634,  NaNOg  =  33*493,  Pb(N0g)2  =- 
21*872  per  cent.  This  solution  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  warm  oil. 
The  index  rose  from  1*404865  at  61°  to  1*412895  at  28°,  and  then  fell 
from  this  value  to  1*410663  at  25°.  Crystals  first  appeared  at  38° 
which  grew  rapidly  at  29°,  but  no  shower  occurred  in  the  solution. 

Expt.  61.— Composition :  Kfi  =  44*447,  NaNOg  =  33*352, 
Pb(N0g)2  =  22*201  percent.  The  index  rose  from  1*407411  at  57*5° 
to  1*413905  at  31°,  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1*408021  at  23°. 
Crystals  first  appeared  at  40°.  A  slight  shower  of  crystals  occurred 
at  29°  which  became  dense  at  27°. » 
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Bxpt.  62.— Composition  :  H3O  =  43'95J,  NaNOj  »  32967, 
Pb(NO8)2  =  23  083  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1-408072  at  58°  to 
1-414107  at  33°,  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1-407411  at  23-5°. 
Crystals  first  appeared  floating  at  55°,  and  at  the.  bottom  of  the 
trough  at  49*5°.  A  slight  shower  occurred  at  29°  which  became 
dense  at  lower  temperatures. 

Expt.  63.— Composition  :  HgO  =  43*942,  NaNOg  =-  32*975, 
Pb(N0g)2  =  23083  per  cent.  This  solution  was  covered  with  warm 
oil.  The  index  rose  from  1-407920  at  58°  to  1-412844  at  36°  and 
fell  from  this  value  to  1*412287  at  33°.     Crystals  appeared  at  47°. 

Expt.  64.— Composition  :  H,0  -  43*475,  NaNOg  -  32611, 
Pb(N03)2  =  23-914  per  cent.  The  index  rose  from  1 -410460  at  56°  to 
1-414005  at  38-5°,  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1*407513  at  23°, 
Crystals  appeared  at  56°,  and  a  dense  cloud  of  crystals  oocurretl 
at  37-5°. 

Expt.  65.— Composition  :  HgO  =  43*459,  NaNOj  -  32-616, 
Pb(N08)3  =  23-925  percent.  This  solution  was  covered  with  a  layer 
of  warm  oil.  The  index  rose  from  1  407816  at  63°  to  1*413602  at 
38°,  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1*408836  at  29°.  Crystals  first 
appeared  at  50°. 

Expt.  66.— Composition  .-  HjO  -  43*196,  NaNOj  *  32  398, 
Pb(N03)2  —  24*406  per  cent.  This  solution  was  examined  by  the  new 
inverted  goniometer,  the  trough  of  which  contains  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  solution  thaa  that  used  ii»  the  previous  experiments.  The 
trough  was  warmed  to  about  50°  before  introducing  the  solution,  which 
was  immediately  covered  with  a  layer  of  warm  olive  oil.  The  index 
rose  from  1*409584  at  62°  to  1*41 2995  at  44°,  and  then  fell  from  this 
value  to  1*407581  at  21°.  Crystals  first  appeared  at  54°.  No  shower 
of  crystals  was  seen,  but  after  the  highest  index  was  reached  the  con- 
centration streams  were  very  marked  and  were  seen  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  the  trough, 

Expt.  67.— Composition  :  HjO  =  43*011,  NaNOg  -  32'258, 
Pb(N03)2  =  24*731  per  cent.  This  solution  was  also  examined  in  the 
trough  of  the  new  goniometer.  The  trough  was  heated  to  40°  before 
introducing  the  solution,  which  was  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  olive 
oil.  The  index  rose  from  1'409279  at  62*5°  to  1*413197  at  43°,  and 
then  fell  from  this  value  to  1*407311  at  19°.  Crystals  appeared  at 
52°.  An  extremely  slight  shower  of  very  small  crystals  occurred  at 
40°  and,  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  the  concentration  streams  were 
very  marked  after  the  highest  index  was  reached. 

Expt.  68.— Composition  :  H^O  «  43*103,  NaNOj  =  32*328, 
Pb{N03)3«  24*569  per  cent.  This  solution  was  examined  in  the 
trough  of  the  new  goniometer,  which  was  heated  to  40°  before  introduc- 
ii  g  the  solution.   The  solution  was  covered  with  a  lityer  of  warpa  olive 
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oil.  The  index  rose  from  1-406733  at  73""  to  1 '41 2927  at  46^  and  fell 
from  this  ralue  to  1*408258  at  20'5^  Crystals  appeared  at  58^  and 
an  extremely  slight  shower  of  very  small  crystals  occurred  at  45^. 
The  ooncentration  streams  were  very  marked  in  this  experiment 
also. 

Expt.  69.— Composition  :  H,0  =»  42-919,  NaNO,  =  32188, 
Pb(N0g)2 » 24*893  per  cent.  The  solution  was  examined  in  the 
trough  of  the  new  goniometer.  The  trough  was  heated  to  45^  before 
introducing  the  solution,  which  was  immediately  covered  with  a  layer 
of  warm  olive  oil.  The  index  rose  from  1*408936  at  64""  to  1*412254 
at  47^  and  fell  from  this  value  to  1*407411  at  27^.  Crystals  appeared 
at  58^.  No  shower  occurred  in  this  experiment,  but  crystals  grew 
rapidly  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  the  concentration  streams 
were  very  marked. 

BoBpmmerUs  with  Seeded  Tubes. 

The  supersolubility  curve  determined  by  the  refractive  indices  for 
this  set  of  experiments  was  also  checked  by  the  method  of  sealed 
tubes  as  already  described  (p.  393). 

The  solutions  containing  lead  nitrate,  sodium  nitrate  and  water 
were  endosed  in  sealed  tubes,  the  proportion  of  sodium  nitrate  to 
water  being  always  3 : 4,  whilst  the  amount  of  lead  nitrate  varied 
from  24-933  to  20*328  parts  to  100  parts  of  solution  for  the  different 
tubes. 

The  tubes  were  heated  in  hot  water  to  dissolve  the  crystals ;  they 
were  then  allowed  to  cool  gradually  in  a  water- bath,  and  as  they 
cooled  they  were  either  shaken  by  hand  or  rocked  by  means  of  an 
electric  motor. 

The  temperature  at  which  crystals  appeared  in  the  tubes  was  taken 
to  be  the  temperature  of  spontaneous  crystallisation. 

The  following  results  were  obtained : 

Expt.  70.— Composition :  H,0  =  42*895,  NaNOg  -  32172,  PKNOg),  = 
24*933  per  oent.  This  tube  was  heated  to  90^  for  twenty-four  hours,  and, 
the  crystals  having  completely  dissolved,  was  shaken  by  hand  as  it  cooled 
in  a  water-bath.  Lead  nitrate  crystals  appeared  at  56^  The  ex» 
periment  was  repeated  after  heating  the  tube  again  to  90^  for  thirty- 
six  hoars.  On  cooling  again  and  shaking  by  hand,  crystals  appeared 
at  55^.  This  tube  contained  angular  fragments  of  glass  with  the 
eolation.  The  crystals  which  first  appeared  were  few  and  very  small, 
and  a  shower  of  crystals  did  not  occur  until  a  much  lower  temperature 
was  reached. 

Expt.  71.— Composition :  H,0  «  42926,  NaNO,  =  32194,  Pb(N0j)2  = 
24*880  per  cent.    This  tube  was  heated  to  10^°  for  two  hours  to  dissolve 
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the  crystals,  and  then  shaken  by  hand  in  a  water-bath.  Crystals  first 
appeared  at  66^,  but  were  very  few  and  small ;  a  shower  did  not  occur 
until  a  much  lower  temperature.  This  tube  also  contained  angular 
fragments  of  glass  with  the  solution: 

Expt.  72.— Composition :  Bfi  =  43- 1 28,  NaNOg  =  32346,  Pb(N08)2  = 
24*526  per  cent.  This  tube  was  heated  to  102^  for  two  hours  and  then 
shaken  by  hand  in  a  water-bath.  Crystals  appeared  in  a  slight 
shower  at  47°.  The  experiment  was  repeated  after  heating  again  to  90° 
for  thirty-six  hours  to  dissolve  the  crystals,  and  on  cooling  a  slight 
shower  occurred  at  49°.  This  tube  also  contained  angular  fragments 
of  glass. 

Expt.  73.— Composition :  H^O  =  43-282,  NaNOj  =  32-462,  PKNO,),  = 
24*256  per  cent.  This  tube  was  heated  to  90°  for  twenty-four  hours  to 
dissolve  the  crystals,  and  shaken  by  hand  in  a  water-bath.  Crystals 
first  appeared  in  a  shower  at  46°.  The  experiment  was  repeated,  and  the 
tube  was  heated  again  to  90°  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  shower  of 
crystals  then  appeared  at  45°.  This  tube  also  contained  angular 
fragments  of  glass. 

Expt.  74.— Composition :  HgO  =  43290,  NaNOg  =  32468,  Pb(N03)2  - 
24-242  per  cent.  This  tube  was  heated  to  102°  for  two  hours  to  dissolve 
the  crystals,  and  then  shaken  by  hand  in  a  water-bath.  Crystals 
appeared  in  a  slight  shower  at  44°  This  tube  also  contained  glass 
fragments. 

Expt.  75.— Composition :  Kfi  =  43469,  NaNOg  =  32-601,  Fh(lilO^\  = 
23*930  per  cent.  This  tube  was  heated  to  75°  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  shaken  on  the  rocker  as  it  cooled  in  a  water- bath.  Crystals 
appeared  in  a  shower  at  39°.  When  heated  for  four  days  and  nights 
at  85°,  no  crystals  appeared  until  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  27*5°. 
This  tube  did  not  contain  angular  glass  fragments. 

Expt.  76.— Composition:  HjO  =  43-721,  NaNO^  =  32*791,  Pb(N03)j  - 
23*488  per  cent.  This  tube  was  heated  to  100°  for  two  and  a-half 
hours,  and  then  shaken  by  hand  in  a  water-bath.  Crystals  appeared 
in  a  shower  at  37*5°.     The  tube  contained   angular  fragments  of 


Expt.  77.— Composition:  HjO- 43*917,  NaNOg* 32*938,  P^NOg),- 
23*145  per  cent.  This  tube  was  heated  for  two  hours  to  100°  to 
dissolve  the  crystals,  and  then  shaken  by  hand  as  it  cooled  in  a  water^ 
bath.  Crystals  appeared  in  a  shower  at  31°.  This  tube  did  not 
contain  angular  fragments  of  glass. 

Expt.  78.— Composition :  HjO  =  44*464,  NaNOg  =  33*348,  P^NOg),  = 
22*188  per  cent.      This  tube  was  heated  for  twenty-four  hours  to 
about  75°  or  80°,  and  shaken  on  the  rocker  as  it  cooled  in  a  water- 
bath.     Crystals  appeared  in  a  shower  at  29°.     The  tube  was  heated 
again  to  85°  for  four  days  and  nights  to  dissolve  the  crystals,  and 
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when  shaken  in  the  cooling  water-bath  crystals  appeared  at  27*6°  in  a 
shower. 

Expt.  79.— Composition:  H,0- 44-942,  NaNO,- 33706,  Pb(N0j)2  = 
21*362  per  cent.  This  tabe  was  heated  to  85°  for  four  days  and  nights, 
and  then  shaken  on  a  rocker  in  a  cooliog  water-bath.  This  solution 
becomes  labile  at  25°,  but  no  shower  occurred  in  the  tube  though  it 
was  cooled  gradually  to  15°.  Aiter  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two,  a 
large  lead  nitrate  crystal  had  formed  in  the  tube,  the  temperature 
of  which  had  not  fallen  below  12°  The  experiment  was  repeated, 
and  the  tube  heated  to  100°  for  two  hours  to  dissolve  all  solid 
material.  The  same  result  was  obtained,  the  tube  being  cooled 
to  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  shaken  violently  by  hand  without 
crystals  appearing.    This  tube  contained  no  angular  glass  fr-Lgments. 

Expt.  80.— Composition:  H^O  =  45-627,  NaNOg -  34-145,  PKNOj),  = 
20*328  per  cent.  This  tube  was  heated  for  four  days  and  nights  to 
85°  to  dissolve  the  crystals,  and  shaken  on  the  rocker  as  it  cooled.  It 
was  cooled  to  15°  without  any  crystals  appearing,  although  the 
solution  becomes  labile  at  about  21°.  A  single  large  lead  nitrate 
crystal  appeared  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  The  tube  was  then 
heated  again  for  two  hours  to  100°,  but  was  again  cooled  gradually  to 
16°  without  crystals  having  made  their  appearaDce,  although  shaken 
violently  by  hand  continually.  This  tube  did  not  contain  any  glass 
fragments. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  solutions  in  the  sealed 
tubes  crystaHise  at  temperatures  which  coincide  approximately  with 
those  given  by  the  supersolubility  curve  as  determined  by  the 
refractive  indices.  Internal  friction  by  means  of  angular  glass 
fragments  appears  to  be  necessary  to  bring  down  the  crystals  on  the 
snpersolnbility  curve,  otherwise  the  solutions  pass  into  the  labile 
state  without  crystallising,  as  in  experiments  79  and  80  above. 
This  was  also  found  to  be  the  case  with  sodium  chlorate,  aS 
mentioned  in  the  previous  paper  on  spontaneous  crystallisation. 
Provided  the  tubes  contain  the  gla>8  fragments,  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  tubes  are  heated  does  not  appear  to  have  much  effect 
on  the  temperature  of  spontaueous  crystallisation.  The  contents  of 
the  tubes  containing  tne  larger  amounts  of  lead  nitrate  are  seen  to 
crystallise  spontaneously  at  temperatures  which  show  that  the 
supersolubility  curve  changes  its  direction  somewhat  above  40°,  and 
bends  towards  the  solubility  curve.  From  Fig.  4  it  is  seen  that  this 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  supersolubility  curve  above  40°  is  also 
indicated  by  the  experiments  on  the  refractive  indices. 
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The  Effect  of  Rapid  Cooling. 

The  effect  of  rapid  cooling  was  also  investigated  for  this  series  of 
solutions,  the  method  being  the  same  as  that  described  on  p.  395. 

Expt.  81. — The  concentration  of  the  solution  was  HjO  =  44-062, 
NaNOg*  33-040,  Pb(N03)3  =  22-908  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of  sodium 
nitrate  to  water  being  3  :  4. 

The  solution  was  poured  into  the  warm  trough  at  about  70^  covered 
with  a  layer  of  warm  olive  oil,  and  cooled  rapidly  by  passing  cold 
water  over  the  sides  of  the  trough.  The  index  rose  from  1-406937  at 
61°  to  1-417443  at  16°,  and  then  fell  from  this  value  to  1-411033  at 
13°,  the  time  taken  being  sixteen  minutes  to  cool  from  65°  to  20°,  and 
half  an  hour  to  fall  from  20°  to  13°.  Crystals  first  appeared  at  22-5°, 
and  a  fine  shower  occurred  at  15°. 

If  allowed  to  cool  gradually  under  the  same  conditions,  crystals 
would  probably  have  first  appeared  at  about  49°,  the  temperature  of 
saturation,  and  the  index  would  have  reached  a  maximum  of  about 
1*4138  at  32-5°,  and  then  have  decreased  again  as  in  experiment  61,  in 
which  the  solution  had  approximately  the  same  constitution.  The 
rapid  cooling,  therefore,  causes  the  solution  to  pass  far  into  the  labile 
state.  This  curve  is  not  shown  on  the  diagram  ;  on  crossing  the 
supersolubility  curve  it  showed  a  distinct  irregularity. 

Expt.  82. — In  a  second  experiment,  the  solution  was  again  rapidly 
cooled  in  the  same  manner.  The  concentration  of  the  solution  was 
H3O  =  44-444,  NaN03  =  33-333,  Pb(N08)2  =  22-222  per  cent.,  the  pro- 
portion of  sodium  nitrate  to  water  being  3 : 4,  as  before.  The  solu- 
tion was  poured  into  the  warm  trough  at  70°,  and  immediately  covered 
with  a  layer  of  warm  olive  oil.  It  was  then  cooleil  rapidly  by  passing 
cold  water  over  the  sides  of  the  trough. 

The  index  rose  from  1-404797  at  65°  to  1*415211  at  18°,  and  fell 
from  this  value  to  1*406869  at  11*5°.  Crystals  first  appeared  in  a 
fine  shower  at  20°  which  became  dense  at  18°.  If  allowed  to  cool 
gradually,  crystals  would  probably  have  appeared  in  this  solution  at 
about  34°,  the  temperature  of  saturation,  and  the  index  would  have 
reached  a  maximum  of  about  1*4133  at  28°.  In  thLs  experiment  also, 
therefore,  the  rapid  cooling  causes  the  solution  to  pass  far  into  the 
labile  state. 

Solubility  Curve. 

The  solubility  curve  S  on  Fig.  4  shows  the  percentage  of  lead 
nitrate  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  and  water  in  the 
proportion  of  3  : 4. 

The  curve  was  determined  in  the  manner  already  described  on 
P- 
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In  ezperiments  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  and  88,  the  tubes  were  sealed, 
while  in  experiments  89,  90,  aod  91,  the  tubes  were  closed  firmly  with 
a  rubber  stopper. 

The  compositions  of  the  solutions  contained  in  these  tubes  are 
given  below. 

In  all  cases  the  solutions  were  inoculated  with  a  minute  crystal  of 
lead  nitrate  in  the  manner  described  on  p.  398,  and  the  growth  of  the 
immersed  crystal  gives  the  temperatui*e  of  saturation. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  : 

Percentage  com- 


position  of  the  solution. 

Temperature  of 

saturation  of  lead  nitrate 

in  the  solution. 

riment. 

HaO. 

Na^Og. 

Pb(NO,),,. 

83 

45*892 

34-420 

19-688 

32%  32** 

81 

45-627 

84-145 

20-328 

35-5° 

85 

44-942 

83706 

21-352 

38-5%  40-6%  40-5° 

86 

44-464 

83-348 

22-188 

43',  44%  44" 

87 

48-917 

32-938 

23145 

48-5%  60%  49%  49° 

88 

48-469 

32-601 

23-930 

54%  55%  55" 

89 

48-290 

32-468 

24-242 

68%  58%  69" 

90 

43-103 

32-328 

24-569 

62%  62** 

91 

42-918 

32  189 

24-893 

65%  64%  66'' 

These  results  when  plotted  on  Fig.  4  give  the  continuous  curve  «$,  the 
solubility^ourve  for  lead  nitrate  in  a  3  : 4  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  in 
water.  This  curve  (except  at  the  upper  end)  is  separated  from 
the  Bupersolubility  curve  already  determined  by  16°  or  16°  of  tempera- 
ture. 

As  in  the  first  series  of  experiments,  the  crystals  separating  from 
these  solutions  throughout  the  second  set  of  experiments  were 
examined  from  time  to  time  under  the  microscope  and  found  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  ordinary  lead  nitrate. 

Fig.  4  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  section  of  a  surface  having  an 
equilateral  triangle  ABC  as  base  (compare  Fig.  3),  in  which  the  con- 
centration at  any  point  of  the  solid  figure  is  given  by  the  projection  of 
the  perpendicular  distances  of  the  point  from  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 
The  temperature  is  measured  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
As  before,  let  the  corners  A^  ByC^  of  the  triangle  represent  the  sub- 
stances water,  lead  nitrate,  and  sodium  nitrate.  Since  in  the  above 
experiments  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  sodium  nitrate  to  water  was  kept 
constant  at  3  : 4  for  all  the  solutions  examined,  Fig.  4  represents  a 
section  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  edge  j?  of  the 
right  prism  of  which  ABC  is  the  base,  in  the  direction  given  hy  the 
ratio  3 : 4,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
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General  Condtuione. 

The  precediDg  experiments  have  established  for  a  mixture  of  three 
constituents  the  principles  of  crystallisation  previously  established  for 
binary  mixtures  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  413). 

With  the  three  constituents  sodium  nitrate,  lead  nitrate,  and  water, 
any  mixture  has  a  perfectly  definite  temperature  of  spontaneous 
crystallisation,  that  is,  a  temperature  above  which  it  cannot  be  made 
to  crystallise  except  by  inoculation.  This  is  shown  by  the  shower 
which  forms  in  the  solutions  in  the  open  trough,  the  maximum  value 
attained  by  the  refractive  index,  and  the  shower  in  the  sealed  tubes. 

Solutions  exposed  to  the  air,  and  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
sodium  nitrate,  when  stirred  exhibit  a  slight  metastable  shower  in  the 
open  trough  before  the  temperature  of  spontaneous  crystallisation  is 
reached,  but  this  shower  is.  extremely  slight,  and  easily  distinguished 
from  the  very  dense  shower  which  occurs  at  the  temperature  of 
spontaneous  crystallisation;  the  latter  usually  renders  the  solution 
opaque. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  solution  in  which  the  metastable  shower 
occurs  already  contains  growing  crystals  of  sodium  nitrate.  In  order 
to  prove  that  this  shower  also  consists  of  sodium  nitrate,  it  was 
examined  more  minutely  in  an  experiment  made  under  the  microscope. 
A  solution  in  which  the  concentration  of  sodium  nitrate  was  46*94 
per  cent,  in  a  3  :  10  aqueous  solution  of  lead  nitrate  was  placed  in  a 
watch-glass  at  a  high  temperature  and  examined  under  the  microscope 
as  it  cooled  gradually.  The  solution  was  stirred  with  a  pin  point,  and 
sodium  nitrate  crystals  first  appeared  floating  on  the  surface  ;  then  a 
slight  shower  corresponding  to  the  metastable  shower  referred  to  in 
this  paper,  and  finally,  when  the  temperature  had  fallen  sufficiently, 
the  labile  shower  occurred  in  which  crystals  also  formed  on  the  watch- 
glass  along  the  lines  of  scratch.  Throughout  the  experiment,  all  the 
crystals  had  the  appearance  and  optical  properties  of  ordinary  sodium 
nitrate. 

The  temperature  of  spontaneous  crystallisation  varies  with  the 
concentration  of  the  solution,  and  for  the  two  series  of  solutions 
examined  these  temperatures  are  found  to  lie  on  continuous  curves ; 
these  have  been  termed  the  supersolubility  curves.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  plane  sections  in  two  direotions  of  a  surface  which  may 
be  termed  the  supersolubility  surface  for.  every  possible  mixture  of  the 
three  constituents  sodium  nitrate,  lead  nitrate,  and  water. 

The  same  solutions  enclosed  in  sealed  glass  tubes  cannot  be  made  to 
crystallise  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  given  by  the  super- 
solubility curve  except  by  inoculation,  and  in  general  a  solution  in  a  a 
sealed  tube  does  crystallise  at,  or  slightly  below,  this  temperatura 
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The  solubility  curves  for  the  two  series  of  mixtures  have  been 
traced,  and  found  to  be  approximately  straight  lines  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  lower  part  of  the  supersolubility  curve. 

Eapid  cooling  of  the  solutions  has  been  found  to  cause  thom  to  pass 
into  the  labile  state  before  the  shower  of  crystals  appears,  but  prolonged  . 
heating  of  the  solutions  did  not  appear  to  affect  their  behaviour. 

The  introduction  of  an  excess  of  crystals  into  a  metastable  solution 
relieves  the  supersaturation  and  prevents  the  solution  from  becoming 
labile  and  reaching  the  supersolubility  curve. 

In  some  of  the  solutions  of  the  first  series  of  experiments  containing 
from  45  to  49 '5  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate,  after  the  shower  of  crys- 
tals has  appeared  the  fall  in  index  is  sometimes  oscillatory,  rising  a 
little  and  then  falling  again.  * 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  and  gratitude  to 
Professor  H.  A.  Miers  for  his  valuable  advice  and  continual  assist- 
ance given  me  throughout  the  course  of  this  research. 

MXNBRALOOICAL  DePABTMBNT, 

University  Museum, 

OXFOBD. 


XXXVIII. — AmphoteHc  Metallic  Hydroxides.     Part  I. 

By  John  Kerfoot  Wood. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken  of  late  in  amphoteric  compounds, 
especially  in  the  behaviour  of  such  substances  as  are  electrolytes. 
The  divergence  from  Ostwald's  dilution  law  and  the  other  abnormal- 
ities exhibited  by  these  substances  have  been  explained  by  Walker 
(Proe.  Roy,  Soc.,  1904,  74,  155;  ZeitaeL  physikal.  Ghem,,  1904, 
49,  82).  The  substances  hitherto  examined  have  been  almost  wholly 
of  an  organic  nature,  and  necessarily  so,  for  very  few  inorganic 
substance^  are  of  the  nature  of  amphoteric  electrolytes.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  many  metallic  hydroxides  possess  an  amphoteric 
character,  although  they  cannot,  owing  to  their  very  slight  solubility, 
be  termed  electrolytes,  and  it  appeared  to  the  author  that  an  examina- 
tion of  these  substances  and  a  comparison  of  their  basic  and  acidic 
constants  would  be  of  interest.  When  arsenious  oxide  dissolves  in 
water,  a  certain  quantity  passes  into  arsenious  hydroxide.  The  results 
obtained  with  this  substance,  which  was  chosen  as  being  a  soluble 
Amphoteric  hydroxide,  and  aluminium  hydroxide,  a  typical  insoluble 
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amphoteric  hydroxide,  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  Other 
hydroxides'  are  at  present  under  examination,  and  the  results  obtained 
will  form  the  subject  of  future  communications. 

Arsenitms  Hydroxide  Regarded  a»  a  Baee. — A  consideration  of  the 
properties  of  this  compound  makes  it  at  once  obvious  that  its  basicity 
must  be  of  a  very  low  order  of  magnitude.  Zawidzki  {Ber.y  1903,  36, 
1427),  in  fact,  after  examining  various  arsenic  compounds,  arrivecl  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  hydroxide  is  practically  devoid  of  basic  charac- 
ter. It  was  thought  that  by  adopting  the  Lowenherz  solubility  method 
some  light  on  the  subject  might  be  obtained,  and  accordingly  the 
solubility  of  arsenious  oxide  in  water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid  was 
determined. 

Solubility  of  Areenious  Oxide  in  Water, — Very  divergent  figures 
have  been  published  for  the  solubility  of  arsenious  oxide  in  water. 
The  matter  has  been  complicated  by  the  existence  of  several  varieties 
of  the  compound,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  amorphous  variety 
undergoes  slow  transformation  into  the  octahedral  form.  In  the 
present  experiments,  the  oxide  used  was  of  the  octahedral  variety,  and 
for  the  final  experiments  was  specially  purified  by  dissolving  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  diluting  with  water,  and  filtering  and 
washing  the  crystals  which  were  deposited. 

The  solubility  was  determined  as  follows :  a  mixture  of  the  oxide 
and  distilled  water  was  placed  in  a  bottle  made  of  "  resistance-glass,'' 
which  was  then  attached  to  a  shaking  machine.  At  intervals,  portions 
were  filtered  off  and  titrated  with  a  decinormal  solution  of  iodine. 
The  shaking  was  continued  until  the  titre  of  the  filtered  solution  was 
constant,  and  the  solubility  was  then  calculated  from  the  final  titre. 
All  the  experiments  were  made  at  the  laboratory  temperature  of  15° 
(approx.). 

In  the  preliminary  experiments,  the  solubility  obtained  was  1*55 
grams  per  100  c.c.  of  water;  using  the  specially  purified  substance, 
the  result  was  of  only  shghtly  different  value,  concordant  determina- 
tions showing  that  100  c.c.  of  water  dissolve  1*495  grams  of  arsenious 
oxide.  A  saturated  solution  was  obtained  only  after  shaking  for 
several  weeks. 

Solubility  of  Arsenious  Oxide  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. — ^The  method 
of  determination  was  similar  to  that  described  above  for  the  solubility 
in  water,  the  arsenious  oxide  being  mixed  with  solutions  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  varying  concentration.  The  concentration  of  the  acid 
solvent  was  determined  by  titrating  a  portion  of  the  solution  with 
sodium  hydroxide,  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator.  The  time 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  saturation  was  much  shorter  than  in 
the  case  of  the  aqueous  solution.  In  most  of  the  experiments,  the 
oxide  and  acid  were  in  contact  for  about  twenty-four  hours.     This 
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period  was  longer  than  necessary,  time  experiments  having  shown 
that  the  solution  became  satarated  after  several  hoars'  shaking.  The 
author  thus  confirmed  the  .observation  of  Drucker  (Z$Uach.  physikal. 
Chem.,  1901,  36,  173),  that  the  rate  of  dissolution  of  crystalline 
arsenious  oxide  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
ions.     The  following  results  were  obtained  : 


Concentratioi 

lof 

Grams  of  arsenious 

oxide 

Concentration  of 

hydrochloric  acid. 

per 

100 

c.c.  of  solation. 

arsenious  oxide. 

O'iQN 

1-62 

0-061i^ 

0'9SN 

1-41 

0-047iV 

2-08A'' 

1-17 

0'089iyr 

SlSi^ 

1-11 

0-087i^ 

S'SliV 

1-18 

0-088iV 

6-82iV 

2-20 

0-074A" 

6-60iV 

5-11 

0'17N 

7-85iNr 

12-28 

0-41i\r 

9l7iV 

18-16 

0-61i^ 

From  a  consideration  of  the  above  table,  it  is  evident  that  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  less  than  seminormal  concentration  the  solubility  of 
arsenious  oxide  is  about  equal  to  its  solubility  in  pure  water.  As  the 
concentration  of  the  acid  increases,  the  solubility  of  the  oxide  decreases, 
a  minimum  being  reached  when  the  concentration  of  the  solvent  is 
about  3*2 AT.  Beyond  this  point,  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the 
solvent  leads  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  solubility.  The 
variation  of  the  solubility  of  arsenious  oxide  with  the  concentration  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  used  as  solvent  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
curve,  which  illustrates  very  clearly  the  difference  between  the  basic 
and  acidic  constants  of  arsenious  hydroxide.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
introduction  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  system  of  water  and 
arsenious  hydroxide  will  cause  a  decrease  in  the  acidic  ionisation  of 
the  latter,  and  consequently  a  diminution  in  the  solubility  of  the 
arsenious  oxide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
will  increase  the  solubility  of  arsenious  hydroxide  as  a  base.  Whether  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  solubility  is  the  greater  is  partly  dependent  on 
the  respective  magnitudes  of  the  basic  and  acidic  constants  of  arsenious 
hydroxide,  and  partly  on  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  added.  * 
From  the  fact  that  the  first  effect  of  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is  to  cause  a  steady  fall  in  the  solubility,  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
the  acidic  dissociation  constant  of  arsenious  hydroxide  must  be  much 
greater  than  the  basic  constant.  It  is  only  when  the  hydrogen  ions, 
introduced  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  have  reached  such  a  con. 
centration  as  to  make  the  acidic  ionisation  of  the  arsenious  hydroxide 
impossible,  that  it  becomes  possible  to  see  the  effect  which  a  further 
increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  on  the 
solubility  of  arsenious  oxide  in  virtue  of  the  basic  character  of  the 
hydroxide.     Beyond  the  minimum  of  the  curve,  the  increase  in  the 
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solubility  ean  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  arsenious 
hydroxide  possesses  feeble  basic  properties.  By  extrapolation  of  this 
portion  of  tbe  curve,  a  value  for  the  solubility  in  water,  eliminating  that 
portion  of  the  ordinary  solubility  due  to  the  acidic  dissociation,  can  be 
obtained     Using  this  number  and  applying  the  Lowenherz  method,  a 
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value  for  ^  of  the  dimensions  of  1  is  arrived  at.     Consequently,  the 
Hi 

basic  dissociation  constant  of  arsenious  hydroxide  is  of  the  dimensions 

1  X  10-". 

Arsenioue  Hydroxide  Regarded  as  an  Add. — From  the  fact  that  an 
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aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  oxide  possesses  a  very  feeble  acid 
reaction,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  acidic  constant  is  higher 
than  the  basic  one,  although  the  fact  that  solutions  of  sodium  and 
potassium  arsenites  possess  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  shows  that 
even  the  acidic  constant  can  have  only  a  small  value. 

The  acidic  constant  was  determined  from  the  Telocity  with  which 
methyl  acetate  was  saponified  by  a  solution  of  sodium^arsenite  (Shields, 
ZeiUch.  phyaikal.  Chsm.,  1893,  12,  167 ;  Wood,  Trans.,  1906,  89, 
1832).  A  solution  of  sodium  metarsenite  was  prepared  by  dissolving 
a  weighed  quantity  of  re-sublimed  arsenious  oxide  in  the  calculated 
amount  of  0*0495^  sodium  hydroxide.  £qual  amounts  of  this  solution 
and  of  a  solution  of  methyl  acetate  of  the  same  concentration  were  mixed, 
and  the  mixture  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  25°.  Portions  of  the 
mixture  were  removed  at  intervals,  and  titrated  with  OOliV  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  velocity  constant  was  calculated  by  means  of  the 
equation  given  in  a  previous  paper  (Wood,  loe,  cit.).  The  results  of 
one  determination  are  given  below : 

20  c.c.  00495i^  sodium  metarsenite  +  20  c.c.  0'0495i\r  methyl  acetate. 


Time. 

0 
284 
L866 

Titre. 

1005 
7-26 
6-10 

Mean 

k. 

0-000212 
0000216 

0000214 

This  value  for  k  was  confirmed  by  several  other  experiments.  Using 
the  above  figure  for  the  velocity  constant,  the  calculated  value  for  ka, 
the  dissociation  constant  of  arbenious  acid,  is  found  to  be  6*3  x  10'^^. 
Knowing  the  velocity  constant,  the  hydrolysis  constant  of  sodium 
metarsenite,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  hydrolysis,  can  also  be 
calculated  (compare  Wood,  loc.  cit.).  In  decinormal  solution,  it  is  found 
that  sodium  metarsenite  is  hydrolysed  at  25°  to  the  extent  of  1  '4 
per  cent. 

EUctrieal  C<mductivity  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Arsenious  Oxide, — 
2kkwidzki  {loc,  dt.)  determined  the  conductivity  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  arsenious  oxide  and  thence  calculated  the  dissociation  constant, 
obtaining  a  value  for  the  latter  of  210x10"^^.  In  view  of  the 
divergence  between  this  number  and  the  value  of  the  acidic  constant 
determined  by  the  author,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  re-determination 
of  the  dissociation  constant  by  means  of  the  conductivity  method. 
Arsenious  oxide  was  crystallised  from  specially  distilled  conductivity 
water,  and  the  crystals  obtained  were  repeatedly  washed  with  similar 
water,  a  solution  of  the  washed  crystals  being  afterwards  prepared. 
All  the  operations  incidental  to  the  preparation  of  the  solution 
were  carried  out  in  the  open  air. 
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The  concentrated  solution  so  obtained  was  diluted  to  different 
extents  with  conductivity  water,  a  fresh  portion  of  the  concentrated 
solution  being  used  for  each  dilution.  The  oonductiyity  of  the 
dilute  solutions  was  then  determined,  using  unplatinised  electrodes, 
after  which  the  conceDtration  of  the  various  solutions  was  ascertained 
by  titration  with  decinormal  iodine  solution. 

The  water  used  for  the  experiments  had  a  conductivity  of 
1 X  10~^  at  25°.  All  conductivities  are  expressed  in  reciprocal 
ohms. 

Resulte  of  First  Series  of  Experiments  : 

k, 
85-2x10-10 
24-8  X 10-10 
26-1x10-10 

Results  of  Second  Series  of  Experiments, — The  experiments  of  this 
series  were  made  with  a  sample  of  purified  arsenious  oxide  different 
from  that  employed  in  the  first  series : 


Concentration  of  solution  of 

metarsenious  acid. 

/*• 

01755.V 

0-0556 

0-089A^ 

0-0656 

0-0865iV 

0105 

Concentration  of  solution  of 
metarsenious  acid. 

/*• 

k. 

0-195iV 
0-086  AT 
0  0542A^ 
0-0dS6N 

0-0553 
0-0654 
0-0756 
0-0824 

38-6  X  10-10 
23-9x10-10 
20-1  X 10-10 
16-9x10-10 

The  mean  value  of  the  above  results  is  26*5  x  10~^^,  a  number 
considerably  smaller  than  that  obtained  by  Zawidzki,  although  still 
greater  than  that  arrived  at  by  the  saponification  method. 

Probably  this  discrepancy  may  be  explained  by  the  arsenious 
oxide  still  containing  a  small  quantity  of  conducting  impurity ;  the 
fact,  however,  that  very  similar  values  for  k  were  obtained  in  the  two 
series  of  experiments  shows  that  the  amount  of  this  impurity  must 
have  been  very  small.  The  difficulty  of  removing  the  last  traces  of 
impurity  from  a  substance  has  been  noticed  by  Johnston  (compare 
Walker,  Proo,  Roy,  Soc,y  1904,  74,  278)  in  the  case  of  asparagine,  the 
dissociation  constant  of  which  is  of  similar  magnitude  to  that  of 
arsenious  acid.  Moreover,  no  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  air  from  the 
cell.  Had  this  been  done,  as  in  the  case  of  Walker  and  Cormack's 
experiments  with  weak  acids  (Trans.,  1900,  77,  5),  the  discrepancy 
between  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods  might  have  been 
smaller.  Comparing  the  results  obtained  by  the  author  with  those 
arrived  at  by  Walker  and  Cormack  {loc,  dt,)  and  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  temperature,  arsenious  acid  is  found  to  be  of  about  the 
same  strength  as  boric  acid. 
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Aluminium  Hydroxide, 

This  compouDd,  like  arsenious  hydroxide,  is  of  an  amphoteric  nature. 
The  two  substances  are,  hov^ever,  of  distinctly  different  types,  for, 
whereas  with  the  arsenious  hydroxide  it  is  the  acid  properties  which 
are  the  more  highly  developed,  in  the  case  of  the  aluminium  hydroxide 
it  is  the  basic  properties  which  are  the  stronger.  Another  important 
difference  between  the  compounds  is  in  their  behaviour  towards  water, 
in  which  aluminium  hydroxide  is  practically  insoluble.  This  fact 
considerably  increases  the  difficulty  of  investigating  the  amphoteric 
nature  of  the  compound,  and  also  renders  it  impossible  to  determine 
its  conductivity. 

Aluminium  Hydraoside  Regarded  a  a  Base, — It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  aluminium  salts  undergo  hydrolysis  in 
aqueous  solution,  and  it  was  therefore  evident  that  one  method  of 
arriving  at  a  knowledge  as  to  the  basic  constant  of  the  hydroxide 
would  be  by  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  this  hydrolysis.  For 
this  purpose,  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  aluminium  chloride 
was  prepared  and  slowly  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid. 
The  crystals  of  pure  aluQiinium  chloride  ultimately  obtained  were 
washed  with  distilled  water,  and  a  solution  then  prepared.  The  con- 
centration of  this  solution  was  determined  by  estimating  the  chlorine 
by  Yolhard's  method.  The  velocity  with  which  this  solution 
hydrolysed  methyl  formate  at  25°  was  then  determined,  and  compared 
with  the  velocity  obtained  using  N/\QQ  hydrochloric  acid.  The  use  of 
methyl  formate  jn  such  experiments  has  been  suggested  by  Qoldschmidt, 
and  it  was  employed  in  the  present  case  in  preference  to  methyl 
acetate  because  the  reaction  proceeds  with  much  greater  velocity  than 
is  the  case  with  the  latter  substance.  It  might  be  anticipated  that, 
owing  to  the  dissociation  constant  of  formic  acid  being  much  greater 
than  that  of  acetic  acid,  the  use  of  methyl  formate  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  experiment  would  be  inadmissible.  Preliminary 
experiments  showed,  however,  that  by  reducing  the  ratio  of  ester  to 
solution  this  difficulty  was  eliminated.  In  the  actual  experiments, 
200  c.c.  of  the  solution  were  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  methyl  formate. 
The  following  results  were  obtained  : 

With  iV7100  hydrochloric  acid,  velocity  of  reaction  «  0-000661. 

With  aluminium    chloride   (Gla0*1127i^),    velocity   of    reaction 
=  0-000100. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  concentration  of  the  hydrochloric 
add  present  in  the  solution  of  aluminium  chloride  was  0'0015ir. 

The  amount  of  hydrolysis,  that  is,  the  percentage  of  the  aluminium 
chloride  existing  either  as  hydroxide  or  basic  chloride,  is  dependent  on 
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the  mode  of  decomposition  of  aluminium  chloride  by  water.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  equations,  this  decomposition  can  take  place 
in  three  ways,  namely  : 

AlOlj  +  HjjO  »Al(0H)01j  +  HCl  (I) 
AICI3  +  2H5O  =  A1(0H)2C1  +  2H01  (2) 
AIOI3  +  3HjO  -  A1(0H)3     +  3H01  (3). 

It  is  evident  that  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  aluminium 
chloride  decomposed  and  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  liberated, 
measured  by  the  hydrolysis  of  methyl  formate,  is  different  in  these 
three  reactions.  Therefore,  according  as  to  whether  the  mode  of 
decomposition  is  represented  by  equation  (1),  (2),  or  (3),  the  amount  of 

hydrolysis  of  the  aluminium  chloride  will  be  ^'^^^^Jl^,  0-1127^2' 

or        1 07  ^  q  respectively,  that  is,  4  per  cent.,  2  per  cent.,  or  1-33 

per  cent. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  equation  accurately  represents  the  change 
taking  place,  for  no  decomposition  product  can  be  separated  and 
analysed.  It  may  even  be  the  case  that  a  mixture  of  basic  compounds 
is  present  in  the  solution,  in  which  case  no  single  equation  would 
represent  the  reaction.  Now,  considering  the  ionisation  of  aluminium 
hydroxide,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  following  the  general  rule,  there 
will  be  a  great  disparity  in  the  strengths  of  the  three  hydroxy!  ions, 
the  first  being  much  stronger  than  the  second,  and  the  second 
stronger  than  the  third.  It  is  by  virtue,  first  of  all,  of  the  weakest  of 
these  hydroxyl  ions  that  hydrolysis  of  the  chloride  takes  place, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  the  basic  chloride,  Al(0H)Cl2.  As  the 
amount  of  hydrolysis  is  only  small,  it  seems  probable  that  the  action 
stops  here  and  that  no  more  highly  basic  compound  is  produced.  On 
theoretical  grounds,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  the  reaction 
taking  place  during  the  hydrolysis  of  aluminium  chloride  is  re- 
presented by  equation  (1). 

With  the  object  of  gaining  further  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
experiments  were  made  in  which  freshly-precipitated  aluminium 
hydroxide  was  shaken  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  varying  concentration. 
Equilibrium  was  attained  after  several  days'  shaking,  the  solution 
obtained  by  filtering  off  the  undissolved  hydroxide  showing  no  change 
of  composition  even  when  the  shaking  was  prolonged.  In  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  experiments,  the  ratio  of  atoms  of  aluminium  to  atoms  of 
chlorine  lay  between  1  : 2  and  1 :  3,  but  the  results  of  different  series 
of  experiments  were  not  strictly  concordant.  It  was  thought  that  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  results  might  possibly  be  explained  by  the 
presence  in  the  various  solutions  of   varying  amounts  of  colloidal 
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aluminium  hydroxide.  It  is  well  known  that  substances  in  colloidal 
solution  are  frequently  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  the  experiment  was  tried  of  adding  varying  amounts  of 
that  salt  to  the  solutions  obtained  as  described  above.  No  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  solutions  resulted  from  such  additions,  and  the 
addition  of  barium  sulphate  to  the  solution,  as  suggested  by  Fischer 
{ZeiUeh.  anorg.  Chem.,  1904,  40,  39),  was  also  without  effect.  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  all  the  aluminium  was  present  in  a 
state  of  true  solution,  and  that  the  slight  variations  in  the  composition 
of  such  solutions  are  due  to  their  containing  the  normal  and  basic 
aluminium  chlorides  in  varying  proportions,  the  variation  being 
possibly  due  to'some  slight,  but  undetected,  differences  in  the  conditions 
of  the  experiments.  The  composition  of  the  mixture  being  of  a 
variable  nature,  no  deductions  as  to  the  hydrolysis  of  aluminium 
chloride  can  be  drawn  from  the  analysis  of  the  mixtures  obtained  in 
different  experiments. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  probable  that  in  a  solution  of 
aluminium  chloride  containing  0*0375  molecule  of  salt  per  litre,  the 
hydrolysis  at  25°  amounts  to  about  4  per  cent.  As,  however,  the 
mode  of  hydrolysis  cannot  be  experimentally  proved  to  take  place 
according  to  the  equation  AlClg  +  H,0  »  A1(0H)C1<2  +  HCl,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  the  basic  constant  of  aluminium  hydroxide 
from  the  amount  of  hydrolysis. 

Aluminium  Hydroxide  Eegardsd  m  an  Acid, — ^The  fact  that 
alumina  can  play  the  part  of  an  acidic  oxide  is  evident  from  the 
existence  of  such  minerals  as  spinel  and  chrysoberyl,  and  from 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  solid  alkaline  aluminates  from  the 
solutions  of  aluminium  hydroxide,  and  also  of  metallic  aluminium  in 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis.  In  the  majority  of  chemical  text- 
books, the  compound  formed  when  either  aluminium  or  aluminium 
hydro2ude  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  assigned 
the  formula  NajAlOj.  The  results  obtained  by  the  author,  however, 
point  to  the  substance  being  really  the  metaluminate,  NaAlO^.  The 
naturally  occurring  salts  are  also  metal uminates,  for  example, 
Mg(AlOj)g,  Zn(A102)2,  Be{Al02),.  Moreover,  by  the  addition  of 
calcium  chloride  to  a  solution  of  sodium  aluminate,  a  precipitate  is 
obtained  which  consists  of  calcium  metaluminate,  Ca(Al02)2*  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  compounds  in  which  alumina  acts  as  an 
acidic  oxide  are  generally  salts  of  an  acid  of  the  formula  KAIO^, 
although  tmder  certain  conditions  it  may  be  possible  to  prepare  ortho- 
salts.  The  conclusion  is  in  complete  agreement  with  that  arrived  at 
from  general  considerations.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  case  of 
weak  polybasic  adds,  it  is  the  first  hydrogen  atom  to  which  most  of 
the  acidity  is  due.    The  same  course,  it  may  be  expected,  will  be 
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followed  in  the  case  of  aluminium  hydroxide,  which  is  an  extremely 
weak  acid.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  dissociation  will  be  into  the 
ions  H  and  AlOgH^,  or  AlOg^HgO,  so  that  the  stable  salts  will  be  those 
containing  one  equivalent  of  metaL 

Action  of  Sodium  Hydroodde  on  Aluminium, 

Aluminium  powder  was  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure 
sodium  hydroxide,  the  mixing  taking  place  in  a  large  flask  made  of 
''  resistance-glass  "  and  fitted  with  a  soda-lime  tube  so  as  to  protect 
the  contents  of  the  flask  from  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide.  A  vigorous 
reaction  soon  commenced,  the  mixture  frothii^  considerably.  After  a 
short  time,  the  frothing  ceased  and  any  further  action  which  took  place 
proceeded  very  quietly.  In  several  cases,  in  order  to  ensure  equilibrium, 
the  alkali  and  metal  were  left  in  contact  for  several  days,  but  the 
results  obtained  in  these  experiments  were  no  different  from  those 
given  by  experiments  in  which  the  contact  between  alkali  and  metal 
was  of  only  a  few  hours'  duration.  The  mixture  was  then  filtered  and 
the  filtrate  analysed,  the  aluaiinium  being  determined  by  precipitation 
with  ammonium  chloride,  and  the  alkali  by  boiling  with  ammonium 
chloride  and  estimating  the  ammonia  evolved  : 

Results  of  Analyses, 


NaOH  per  litre 

AlgOj  per  litre 
of  aolution. 

of  solution. 

Mols.  of  NaOH  :mols.  of  AlA- 

A, 

1104 

12-82 

2-28 : 1 

B, 

1078 

11-90 

2-81:1 

c: 

18*36 

20  04 

2-34:1 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  every  case  the  solutions  contained  rather 
more  alkali  than  was  necessary  to  convert  the  aluminium  into  sodium 
metaluminate,  the  results  obtained  being  quite  incompatible  with  the 
formation  of  an  ortho-salt.  A  slight  excess  of  alkali  over  the  amount 
required  to  form  the  metaluminate  is  to  be  expected,  because  of  the 
partial  hydrolysis  of  the  salt. 

Equilibrium  between  Aluminium  Hydroxide  and  Sodium  Hydroxide, 

In  order  to  gain  some  idea  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  salt  formed 
when  aluminium  hydroxide  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
a  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate  of  known  strength  was  added  to 
i\r-sodium  hydroxide  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  was  obtained. 
For  20  c.c.  of  i^-sodium  hydroxidci  a  volume  of  aluminium  sulphate 
solution  equivalent  to  0*2458  gram  of  alumina  was  required  to  give  a 
faint    permanent   precipitate.     Of    the   sodium   hydroxide   present. 
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0*5784  gram  woald  be  required  to  precipitate  the  aluminium 
hydroxide,  leaving  0*2216  gram  to  dissolve  the  latter.  From  these 
figures,  we  obtain  the  ratio : 

Mols.  of  sodium  hydroxide  :  Mols.  of  aluminium  hydroxide  =  2*30  : 1. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  result  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
those  obtained  when  metallic  aluminium  was  dissolved  in  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  shows  that  in  this  case,  also,  the  salt  in  solution  was 
the  metaluminate. 


Behaviour  of  Solutions  of  Sodium  Metaluminate. 

The  solutions  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  hydroxide  on 
aluminium  powder  were  comparatively  stable  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  aluminium  hydroxide  being  deposited  very  slowly.  On 
heating,  however,  decomposition  took  place  much  more  rapidly.  In 
the  case  of  solution  A  (see  p.  420),  after  heating  for  two  hours  on  the 
water-bath,  the  ratio  of  molecules  of  alkali  to  molecules  of  aluminium 
hydroxide  had  increased  from  2*28  to  3*63.  It  appeared  as  if  a  state  of 
equilibrium  had  been  attained,  for  no  further  deposition  of  aluminium 
hydroxide  took  place  when  the  liquid  was  re-heated.  The  fact  that  a 
state  of  equilibrium  could  be  reached  in  this  way  suggested  that  the 
method  might  be  made  use  of  to  determine  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  of 
sodium  metaluminate.  The  principle  of  the  method  is  really  that  of 
the  Lowenherz  solubility  method.  In  the  Lowenherz  method,  the 
hydrolysis  constant  of  the  salt  is  calculated  by  means  of  the 
equation : 

Acid  X  Base 

SSt constant. 

The  same  equation  will,  of  course,  hold  good  in  the  case  of  sodium 
metaluminate,  but  the  concentration  of  the  acid  cannot  be  directly 
determined,  the  solubility  of  aluminium  hydroxide  in  water  being  too 
small  to  permit  of  direct  determinations  being  made.  By  equating 
the  results  of  two  equilibrium  experiments,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  theoretical  value  for  the  solubility  of  metaluminic  acid,  and 
therefore  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  hydrolysis  constant. 

If  X  is  the  concentration  of  metaluminic  acid,  a^  and  a^  the  total 
concentrations  of  aluminium  as  determined  from  two  equilibrium 
experiments,  and  b^  and  b^  the  total  concentrations  of  alkali  in  the 
same  two  experiments, 


a^  —  x  a^  —  x 


x{b^-a^-hx)  .x(b^-a^-^x) 

then     -^-^ — ^ —  =  constant  and  -'~z — z —  =  constant. 
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The  constants  being  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  left-band  sides  of 
the  equations  may  be  equated,  giving : 

x{\~a^  +  x)        x(b^  -  Og  +  gg) 

whence  x  -  ^A"^i\ 

By  substituting  this  value  of  x  in  either  of  the  original  equations, 
the  numerical  value  of  the  hydrolysis  constant  is  found,  and,  knowing 
this,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  hydrolysis  which  would 
take  place  in  a  solution  of  any  concentration. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  on  analysing  solutions  of 
sodium  metaluminate  which  had  been  heated  on  the  water- bath  until 
equilibrium  was  attained : 


Weight  of  NaOH 
per  litre. 

W 

eight  of  AlaO, 
per  litre. 

Mols.  of  NaOH. 

Mols.  of  HAIO,. 

a. 
h. 
c. 

10  08 

18-86 

900 

6-56 

7-10 

10-86 

6*65 

4-87 

0-252 
0*459 
0-226 
0-188 

0-139 
0-218 
0130 
0-0955 

From  the  above  results,  taking  them  in  pairs,  the  value  of  the 
hydrolysis  constant  was  calculated,  and  from  that  the  amount  of 
hydrolysis  which  would  take  place  in  a  decinormal  solution  of  sodium 
metaluminate  was  determined.  The  following  were  the  figures 
obtained : 


From  (a)  and  (&) 

59-5 

From  (b)  and  (c) 

60-6 

„     {a)    „    {c) 

68-4 

„     m   „    (d) 

67-2 

.,     (a)    „    W 

55-0 

„     W    „    id) 

62-4 

Mean  «=  58 '0. 

The  above  figures  certainly  show  a  considerable  variation,  but,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a  very  slight  experimental  error  has  a  large 
influence  on  the  value  of  the  hydrolysis  constant,  results  of  normal 
constancy  can  scarcely  be  expected.  Probably  no  appreciable  error 
will  be  committed  in  stating  that  a  decinormal  solution  of  sodium 
metaluminate  is  hydrolysed  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  at  100°. 

Similar  equilibrium  experiments  were  carried  out  at  25°.  In  these 
experiments,  equilibrium  was  attained  very  slowly,  a  period  of  about 
four  weeks  being  necessary  for  the  solutions  to  attain  constancy  of 
composition.     The  following  results  were  obtained  : 

Mola  of  KaOH  Mols.  of  H  AlO,. 

a,  0*249  0*0615 

b.  0*843  0-0829 
e.                             0*228  0*0568 
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As  before,  the  amount  of  hydrolysis  in  a  decinormal  solution  was 
calculated  and  the  following  values  were  obtained  : 

From  (a)  and  {b)  33-3 

„     (a)    „    (c)  38-1 

„      W    „    (c)  ■34-3 

Mean  =  35  2 

A  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  metaluminate  is  therefore 
hydrolysed  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent,  at  25°. 

Now  the  hydrolysis  constant « JT/iba,  where  K  is  the  dissociation 
constant  of  water  and  ka  that  of  metaluminic  acid.  The  value  of  the 
hydrolysis  constant,  assuming  a  decinormal  solution  to  be  35  per  cent, 
hydrolysed,  is 0-0188,  whilst  ^  at  25°=  12  x  lO'i*. 

From  these  figures,  it  is  found  that  the  acidic  dissociation  constant 
of  aluminium  hydroxide  {ka)  has  a  value  of  6-3  x  10"^'. 


Summary  of  ResuUa. 

The  solubility  of  arsenious  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  first  diminishes 
as  the  concentration  of  the  acid  increases.  A  minimum  is  reached 
when  the  acid  has  a  concentration  of  about  3'2i\r.  Beyond  this  point, 
a  further  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  acid  causes  an  increase 
in  the  solubility. 

Arsenious  hydroxide  is  a  very  feeble  base,  the  basic  constant  being 
of  the  dimensions  of  1  x  10  ~^^.  The  acidic  constant,  as  found  by  the 
saponification  method,  has  a  value  of  6*3x10"^^  and  a  decinormal 
solution  of  sodium  metarsenite  is  hydrolysed  to  the  extent  of  1*4  per 
cent  at  25°.  The  dissociation  constant  of  arsenious  acid  as  found  by 
the  conductivity  method  has  a  value  of  26*5  x  10"^^. 

Aluminium  hydroxide  is  a  weak  base.  The  chloride  is  hydrolysed 
to  the  extent  of  about  4  per  cent,  at  25°,  and  is  probably  transformed 
into  a  basic  chloride  having  the  formula  Al(0H)Gl2.  Sodium 
metaluminate  in  decinormal  solution  is  hydrolysed  to  the  extent  of 
about  35  per  cent,  at  25°,  the  acidic  constant  of  aluminium  hydroxide 
being  6-3  x  10"". 

Ukivbbbitt  Collbos, 

DUNDEB. 
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XXXIX. — Anomalous  Behaviour  of  the  Hydrogen- 
Electrode  in  Solutions  of  Lead  SaltSy  and  the 
Existence  of  Univalent  Lead  Ions  in  Aqiteous 
Solutions. 

By  Henby  Georqe  Denham,  M.  A.,  M.Sc.i  and  Arthur  John 
Alliiand,  M.Sc. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  hydrolysis  of  lead  salts  by  the 
electrometric  method  described  by  one  of  us  (Trans.,  1908,  93,  41). 
Solutions  of  lead  chloride,  sulphate,  and  acetate  were  experimented 
with,  but  in  every  case  it  was  noticed  that  the  electrode  did  not  attain 
a  steady  value  in  the  usual  time  (ten  minutes),  and  even  after  some 
hours  it  had  not  reached  a  value  such  as  would  be  expected  from  Ley's 
measurements  on  the  hydrolysis  of  lead  chloride  by  the  inversion 
method  (Zeitach.  phyaikcd,  Cliem.,  1899,  30,  193).  For  instance,  a 
solution  of  lead  o.cetate,  which  reacted  alkaline  to  litmus,  gave  after 
two  hours  a  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  order  10  ~S  whereas 
one  would  expect  a  value  not  greater  than  10"^.  In  fact,  the  value 
found  for  the  hydrolysis  wars  in  all  cases  far  higher  than  was  expected. 

Two  possible  explanations  suggested  themselves,  firstly,  the  separa- 
tion from  the  solution  of  a  metal  more  ''  noble "  than  hydrogen,  and, 
secondly,  the  possibility  that  lead  itself  might  be  precipitated  on  the 
electrode  when  the  current  passed  in  such  a  way  that  the  hydrogen- 
electrode  was  acting  as  a  cathode. 

The  first  possibility  was  disproved  by  using  a  solution  of  very  pure 
lead  chloride,  previously  boiled  with  lead  clippings,  to  remove  silver 
or  any  other  metals  more  ''  noble ''  than  lead.  This  solution  behaved 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  others. 

The  possibility  of  deposited  metallic  lead  causing  the  phenomenon 
was  disposed  of  by  two  experiments.  A  few  milligrams  of  metallic 
lead  were  deposited  on  a  hydrogen-electrode,  which  was  then  tested  in 
O'OOliV-hydrochloric  acid;  the7potential  registered  showed  that  the 
lead  had  in  no  way  altered  the  character  of  the  electrode,  which 
behaved  exactly  as  an  ordinary  hydrogen-electrode.  Lastly,  an  experi- 
ment was  carried  out  in  which  the  hydrogen-electrode  always  acted  as 
anode,  but  precisely  similar  reiults  were  obtained. 

Although  the  above  experiments  conclusively  prove  that  lead  itself 
cannot  cause  the'  phenomenon,  there  yet  remains  the  possibility  that 
lead-platinum  alloys  may  be  formed,  in  which  the  lead,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  mixed  crystals,  has  a  lower  solution 
pressure  than  that  of  pure  lead,  and,  perhaps,  of  hydrogen  itself,  and 
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henoe  may  be  precipitated  as  alloy  by  the  latter.  But  it  wae  noticed 
that  the  potential  obtained  depended  on  the  velooity  with  which  the 
hydrogen  babbled  through  the  solution ;  the  quicker  the  stream  the 
lower  the  hydrogen  potential,  and  vice  versa.  Now  each  babble  of  gaa 
rose  from  directly  beneath  the  electrode,  consequently  the  faster  the 
stream  of  gas  the  more  would  the  surface  film  of  the  electrode  be 
disturbed.  This  suggested  that  the  action  Pb'*  -k-  B.::=^Th'  +  W 
was  occurring  in  the  surface  film ;  the  faster  the  stream  of  gas  the 
more  quickly  would  the  free  add,  produced  through  the  reduction  of 
bivalent  to  univalent  lead  ions,  bd  carried  into  the  main  bulk  of  the 
liquid,  and,  hence,  the  lower  would  be  the  hydrogen  potential.  This 
consequence  was  tested  by  shaking  the  electrode,  when  the  same  effect 
was  observed  as  on  increasing  the  velooity  of  the  gas,  and  also  by 
arranging  in  the  same  solution  two  electrodes  differently  situated  as 
regards  the  incoming  gas.  There  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
potentials  recorded  by  these  electrodes,  that  directly  above  the  place 
where  the  gas  entered  giving  a  decidedly  lower  value  than  was  given 
by  the  electrode  which  was  further  removed  from  the  disturbiog 
influence  of  the  hydrogen.  These  facts  are  sufficient  evidence  to 
disprove  the  formation  of  such  an  alloy  as  already  described. 

Thus  the  anomalous  behaviour  of  the  hydrogen-electrode  in  solutions 
of  lead  chloride,  sulphate,  and  acetate  seems  best  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  the  hydrogen-electrode  reduces  the  bivalent  to  a 
univalent  lead  ion  with  the  production  of  free  acid,  and  the  potential 
registered  is  that  of  the  surface  film,  rich  in  the  hydrogen  ion. 

The  existence  of  Pb'-ion  in  solution  has  not  previously  been  noticed, 
but  the  existence  of  lead  sub-oxide  (Pb^O)  has  been  rendered  tolerably 
certain  by  the  experiments  of  Tanatar  {Zeitseh,  anorg.  Ghem.,  1901, 27, 
304),  j^ecently  confirmed  by  Brislee  (Trans.,  1908,  93, 154). 

The  discrepancy  observed  in  the  use  of  the  copper  voltameter  has 
been  definitely  proved  to  be  attributable  to  the  formation  of  cuprous 
salts  in  solution.  The  silver  voltameter  shows  a  similar  behaviour, 
and  Bose  (Zeitsoh.  Blekiroehem.^  1907,  13,  477)  has  shown  that  a  sub- 
valent  silver  ion  can  exist  in  solution.  To  test  the  possibility  of  a 
univalent  lead  ion,  the  method  described  by  Richards,  Collins,  and 
Heimrod  (Zeitseh,  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1900,  32,  321)  for  copper,  and  by 
Bose  (loe.  eii,)  for  silver,  has  been  used.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  formation  of  the  sub-salts  of  copper  and  silver  is  attended  by  the 
absorption  of  heat.  On  heating  the  metal  in  contact  with  a  solution 
of  its  salt,  the  equilibrium  shifts  towards  the  sub-salt,  whilst,  on  cool- 
ing, the  process  reverses  and  metal  is  precipitated. 

The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  right  limb  contained 
a  column  of  pure  granulated  lead  surrounded  by  a  steam-jacket,  whilst 
the  left  spiral  limb  was  kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  cold  water.     In  this 
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way,  a  constant  circulation  of  the  solution  contained  in  the  apparatus 
is  kept  up  by  the  differences  of  density  occasioned  through  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  two  limbs.  The  apparatus  con- 
tained a  1*3  molar-normal  solution  of  lead  acetate  slightly  acidified 
with  acetic  acid.  After  a  few  days,  distinct  crystals  of  lead  began  to 
appear  on  the  glass  at  the  bottom  of  the  hot  limb,  and  these  grew 
steadily,  forming  quite  a  network  of  shining  crystals.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  the  cold  limb,  where  crystallisation  was  expected, 
but,  on  introducing  a  piece  of  lead  into  the 
top  of  the  spihil  condenser,  well-defined  crystals 
soon  made  their  appearance  on  it,  and  these 
steadily  increased  in  size.  This  proves  that 
the  solution  in  the  cold  limb  was  supersaturated 
with  the  univalent  ion,  for,  unless  crystallisa- 
tion is  started  by  introducing  a  piece  of  lead, 
no  crystals  appear  until  the  solution  reaches 
the  cold  end  of  the  column  of  lead. 

Although  the  crystals  obtained  in  the  cold 
limb  can  only  be  due  to  the  reaction  Pb**  + 
FIk — >-  2Pb*  having  taken  place  in  the  hot 
limb,  and  being  reversed  in  the  cold,  still  it  is 
possible  that  the  crystals  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lead  column  were  due  to  a  weak  thermo- 
current  flowing  from  the  hot  solution  above  to 
the  comparatively  cold  solution  at  the  bottom 
of  the  limb,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  solution 
would  not  immediately  attain  the  temperature 
of  the  jacket. 

This  possibility  was  tested  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  case,  an  experiment  was  devised  in 
which  there  were  present  all  the  conditions  for 
such  a  thermo-electric  current,  but  the  cumu- 
lative effect  due  to  the  circulation  was  dispensed 
with.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  glass  tube 
sealed  at  one  end.  It  contained  a  rod  of  lead 
and  a  molar-normal  solution  of  lead  acetate, 
acidified  with  acetic  acid.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube  was  enclosed 
by  a  steam-jacket,  the  lower  was  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  All 
the  conditions  for  a  thermo-current  present  in  the  former  experiment 
are  satisfied  here,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  circulation,  there  is  little 
chance  of  univalent  lead  ions  formed  in  the  upper  and  hot  portion 
diffusing  to  the  cold  end  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  any  marked 
crystallisation. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  experiment  was  stopped,  and  the  rod  of 
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lead  examined.  At  the  junction  of  the  hot  and  cold  parts  of  the  lead, 
a  verj  little  spongy  lead  had  been  deposited.  The  quantity  so  ob- 
tained whs  far  less  than  that  in  the  former  experiment,  and  totally 
different  in  appearance.  Thus  it  is  definitely  proved  that  a  slight 
thermo-current  from  the  hot  solution  above  to  the  colder  beneath  does 
exist,  but  the  lead  deposited  is  not  only  much  too  small  in  quantity 
to  explain  that  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  lead  column  in  the 
*'  circulation  "  experiment,  but  is  also  of  the  spongy  nature  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  many  lead  salts. 

Moreover,  the  thermo-electric  theory  was  again  disproved  by 
repeating  the  ''  circulation  "  experiment  with  one  altered  condition  ; 
the  lead  column  was  broken  by  glass  beads  into  a  number  of  short 
sections,  between  the  ends  of  which  there  could  be  no  appreciable 
difference.  Yet,  after  two  days,  crystals  of  lead  began  to  appear,  and 
in  a  short  time  formed  a  network  round  the  whole  of  the  bottom 
section.  Bapid  crystallisation  also  took  place  on  a  piece  of  lead 
introduced  into  the  top  of  the  cold  condenser* 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  in  the  ''  circulation '' 
experiments  the  whole  of  the  crystalline  lead  deposited  is  due  to  the 
reaction  Pb"  +Fb  — >-  2Pb'  taking  place  in  the  hot^  but  reversing  in 
the  cold,  and,  moreover,  the  presence  of  a  univalent  lead  ion  in  aqueous 
solution  has  for  the  first  time  been  proved. 

Summary. 

1.  The  hydrogen-electrode  cannot  be  used  to  determine  the  hydro* 
lysis  of  lead  salts,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  bivalent  to  the 
univalent  lead  ion. 

2.  A  solution  of  lead  acetate,  heated  with  lead,  forms  a  sub-acetate, 
and  this  is  attended  with  the  absorption  of  heat. 

3.  A  piece  of  lead  in  a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  which  is  maintained 
at  two  different  temperatures,  forms  a  thermo-cell,  the  current  flowing 
from  the  hot  solution  to  the  cold,  and  causing  the  deposition  of  traces 
of  spongy  lead  at  the  cold  end  of  the  column  of  lead. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
Prof.  F.  G.  Donnan  for  the  interest  he  has  displayed  in  these 
experiments. 

Tbe  Muspbatt  Labobatory  of 

PUYAIOAL  AKD   ElECTRO-ChEMISTRY, 

Umversity  of  Liverpool. 
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XL. — The  Preparation  of  Conductivity  Water. 

By  Habold  HLabtlbt,   ]Nobman  Phillips  Campbell,  and 
Eeoinald  Hollidat  Pools. 

As  a  preliminary  to  some  work  on  dilute  aqueous  solutions,  we  have 
investigated  the  efficiency  of  a  number  of  different  ways  of  preparing 
conductivity  water,  with  a  view  to  finding  a  trustworthy  method 
which  gives  water  with  a  specific  conductivity  not  greater  than 
1  gemmho  (1*0x10'^  reciprocal  ohms)  when  carried  out  in  a  chemical 
laboratory  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  difficulty  of  the  operation 
depends  somewhat  on  the  quality  of  the  water  supply,  and  in  this 
respect  Oxford  water  is  bad,  as  it  is  hard  and  gives  carbon  dioxide 
on  distillation. 

With  the  still  described  below,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
two  and  a-half  litres  of  water,  Kjg<*0'75  gemmho,  and  three  more 
litres  of  fairly  good  water,  Kj^^l'd  gemmhos,  in  a  single  distillation 
of  ordinary  distilled  water,  carried  out  in  a  laboratory  without  any 
special  precautions  to  keep  the  air  free  from  impurities. 
•  The  present  form  of  the  apparatus  is  the  outcome  of  a  number 
of  suggestions  gathered  from  other  laboratories,  and  it  has  no  claims 
to  originality.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Jamea  Walker 
for  valuable  advice  which  solved  most  of  our  difficulties,  to  Mr. 
Bousfield's  paper  which  suggested  to  us  the  form  of  the  condenser, 
and  also  to  Dr.  Lowry  and  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Manley. 

The  general  plan  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  diagram  on 
p.  429. 

The  boiling  vessel,  J,  is  of  copper  or  tinned  iron,  holding  about 
ten  litres.  From  A,  the  steam  passes  through  the  glass  trap,  B^  where 
any  dust  is  stopped  by  the  glass  wool,  W,  and  any  condensed  water 
escapes  at  2>.  The  steam  then  passes  into  the  condensing  vessel,  (7, 
which  is  made  of  the  best  tinned  iron.  The  condenser  tube,  ^,  is  made 
of  block  tin,  soldered  through  the  lid ;  it  is  cooled  internally  by 
a  stream  of  tap  water.  P  represents  baffle  plates  to  prevent  the 
steam  carrying  over  any  drops  of  liquid  containing  dissolved  matter. 
Water  condenses  on  T^  and  the  small  tin  cover  prevents  any  water, 
besides  that  condensed  on  the  block  tin  surface,  from  dropping  into 
the  tin  funnel  and  delivery  tube,  E,  The  waste  water  runs  away 
through  R,  As  there  is  usually  a  small  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
apparatus,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  a  fine  capillary  tube  at  both  D  and 
R  to  prevent  the  steam  blowing  off.  The  form  of  attachment  shown 
in  the  diagram  prevents  the  capillary  being  blocked  up  by  particles 
of  du&t. 
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The  water  is  collected  in  a  steamed-out  Jena  flask,  holding  three 
litres.  The  tin  delivery  tube  passes  through  a  piece  of  Jena  tubing 
in  the  rubber  cork  of  the  flask,  and  a  small  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
forms  an  air-tight  joint  between  them.  The  water  is  drawn  off  tlirough 
a  syphon  of  Jena  tubing,  and  connexion  between  the  flask  and 
the  air  is  made  through  the  soda-lime  tube,  S,  to  absorb  carbon 
dioxide ;  the  small  flask,  K,  contains  moist  glass  wool  to  prevent  any 


rwT 


(Scale  i  natural  size.) 

soda-lime  dust  being  carried  over.  By  this  mean?,  when  the  flask  F 
is  once  attached,  the  interior  of  the  still,  condenser,  and  receiver 
is  entirely  cut  off  from  direct  communication  with  the  air,  and  tie 
water  is  thus  protected  from  contamination. 

The  operation  is  conductejd  as  follows :  The  boiling  vessel  is  filled 
with  ordinary  laboratory  distilled  water  ('c^g'^^  gemmhos  approx.). 
For  the  first  half  hour  after  boiling  begins,  the  water  is  impure, 
having  a  conductivity  greater  than   2   gemmhos;   this  is   i*ejecteil. 
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After  half  an  hour,  the  large  flask,  Fy  is  attached  to  the  delivery  tube, 
and  the  water  is  collected  for  two  hours ;  this  serves  to  wash  out  the 
flask  and  to  carry  into  solution  any  impurities  in  the  air  contained  in 
it.  These  two  litres,  which  have  K^^^Vb  to  1*7  gemmhos,  are  then 
run  off,  and  during  the  next  three  hours  the  best  water  collects.  This 
usually  amounts  to  about  two  and  a-half  litres,  with  fC]3  =  0'75 
gemmho.  The  flask  is  then  removed,  the  small  tube  quickly  closed 
with  a  rubber  plug,  and  the  water  may  be  kept  ready  for  use  without 
its  conductivity  increasing  to  any  extent.  By  putting  another  flask 
under  the  delivery  tube  at  this  stage,  another  litre  may  be  obtained, 
with  K^3  =s  1  gemmho  (approx.). 

The  results  of  three  days'  run  of  the  still  are  given  below.  On  two 
of  these  occasions,  the  air  of  the  laboratory  was  contaminated  badly 
with  acid  fumes  : 


ime  from  start 

Quantity  of 
fraction  collected. 

Conductivity  of' 

of  boiling. 

fraction. 

Hours. 

Litres, 

Gemmhos. 

i 

0-5 

>2-0 

2i 

2-0 

1-7 

6i 

2-76 

0-78 

6i 

10 

10 

1 

0-76 

>2-0 

8 

1-5 

17 

6 

2-5 

0-76 

7 

10 

1-3 

1 

0-75 

>20 

3 

2-0 

1-5 

5| 

2-5 

0-76 

6i 

10 

0-9 

These  results  show  that  the  middle  portion  of  the  distillate  has 
a  very  low  conductivity,  and,  as  under  the  same  conditions  the  best 
water  comes  over  at  about  the  same  time  in  each  distillation,  it  is 
easy  to  know  when  to  start  collecting. 

In  the  still  described  by  Bousfield  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  740),  a 
condenser  of  similar  pattern  to  ours  is  used,  but  in  that  case  four 
condensing  tubes  ,  of  hard  glass  are  kept  at  different  temperatures 
by  regulating  the  flow  of  the  water  through  them.  The  presence 
of  hot  tubes  was  thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
operation.  But  as  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  impurities  in  *'  gemmho  " 
water  are  volatile  and  less  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold,  the 
water  condensed  on  the  hotter  tubes  should  have  had  the  lowest 
conductivity*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  water  from  the  cold  tabes 
was  found  to  be  the  best.  After  a  number  of  experiments  with 
condensers  of  various  kinds,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  conductivity 
of  water  depends  very  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  protected 
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from  air,  and  we  attribute  the  difference  in  the  conductivity  of  the 
water  condensed  on  the  hot  and  cold  tubes  of  Bousfield's  apparatus  to 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  condensation  in  the  two  cases.  The 
quicker  the  water  condenses,  the  less  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air, 
and  the  less  it  is  contaminated  by  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia. 

Bousfield's  still,  in  his  own  laboratory,  gave  water  of  ic^gsl*!  to 
1*2  gemmhos;  if  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate  was  added  to  retain 
ammonia,  the  best  results  were  Kjg  =  0*96  to  1*1  gemmhos.  In  the 
laboratory  of  the  Central  Technical  College,  at  South  Kensingtou,  the 
still  gave  water  with  a  conductivity  icjg=:l'7  gemmhos.  The  results 
obtained  with  the  apparatus  described  in  this  paper  compare  very 
favourably  with  those  just  quoted,  and  the  method  has  the  great 
advantage  that  the  quality  of  the  water  is  not  affected  by  the  presence 
of  impurities  in  the  air  of  the  room  in  which  the  distillation  is 
carried  out. 

Physical  Chbmibtkt  Laboratory, 

Balliol  Collboe  and  Trinity  College, 
Oxford. 


XLI. — The    Formation  of  4-Pyrone    Compounds  from 
Acetylenic  Acids,     Part  L 

By  SiKOFRIED   EUHEMANN. 

In  the  course  of  my  studies  on  the  esters  of  acetylenic  acids,  it  has 
been  shown  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  245,  411)  that,  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  ethozide,  they  condense  with  j8-ketonic  esters  or  )S>diketones  to 
form  2-pyrone  derivatives.  For  example,  ethyl  phenylpropiolate  reacts 
with  ethyl  acetoacetate,  thus  : 

CgH5-C5C-C02Et  +  CH2(CO-CH8)-C02Et  =  CeH5-C:CH-COjEt  _ 

COgEfCH-CO-CHg   " 


c,H,.c:cH Vo 

C0,EfC:C(CH3)-0    "^  ^2"«^- 


This  reaction  led  to  the  knowledge  of  a  number  of  2-pyrone  com- 
pounds which,  under  the  influence  of  ammonia,  were  transformed  into 
pyridine  derivatives. 

It  appeared  of  interest  to  examine  whether  ketones  with  the  group- 
ing "CHj'CO*  would  react  with  the  esters  of  the  acetylenic  acids  in  a 
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manner  similar  to  their  action  with  ethyl  oxalate,  and  yield  acetylenic 
j^-diketones : 

CeHg-CIO-COaEt  +  HCHR-CO-R'  = 

O^Hg-C-C-CO-CHR-CO-R'  +  G^lSfi. 

(R  and  R'  denote  hydrocarbon  radicles.) 

From  previous  work  on  the  behaviour  of  organic  bases  towards 
acetylenic  compounds  (Ruhemann  and  Stapleton,  Trans.,  1900,  77, 
239),  it  was  to  be  expected  that  such  diketones  would  condense  to  a 
five-  (I)  or  a  six-  (II)  membered  ring  : 

(I.)  (11.) 

It  has  been  found  that  such  a  process  actually  takes  place,  and  that 
the  acetylenic  diketones  which,  no  doubt,  are  first  formed  condense 
according  to  (II)  and  yield  4-pyrone  derivatives.  This  reaction  has 
been  applied  to  the  preparation  of   2-phenyl-6-methyl-4-pyrone  (III) 

CeHg-CfirCH CO       CgHg-CrCH CO 

0-C(CH8):0H  0-C(CeH5):OH 

(III.)  (IV.) 

and  2  :  6-diphenyl-4-pyrone  (IV). 

Feist  {Ber.,  1890,  23,  3726)  showed  that  the  latter  compound  is 
formed  from  dehydrobenzoylacetic  acid  in  the  same  way  as  2  : 6-di- 
methyl-4-pyrone  is  produced  from  dehydracetic  acid.  The  description 
of  the  properties  which  he  gives  for  this  substance  differ  in  one  point 
only  from  my  observations.  Feist  states  that  the  pyrone  derivative 
dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  a  colourless 
solution  which  exhibits  a  violet  fluorescence.  This  phenomenon  was 
not  observed  with  the  specimen  described  in  the  present  work,  but  its 
solutions  in  sulphuric  acid  or  in  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
are  yellow.  Oxonium  salts  are  thus  produced,  which  are  decomposed  by 
water  into  the  acids  and  the  colourless  diphenyl-4-pyrone. 

The  hydrocliloride  of  2-phenyl-6-methyl-4-pyrone,  however,  is  not 
dissociated  by  water,  and  this  as  well  as  the  hydrochloride  of  the 
former  pyrone  derivative,  with  platinic  chloride,  yields  platinic  salts. 
The  fluorescence  of  the  solution  of  diphenyl-4-pyrone  which  Feist 
observed  is  probably  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  another 
compound  formed  together  with  the  pyrone  on  heating  dehydrobenzoyl- 
acetic acid  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  This  substance  is 
probably  identical  with  the  compound  which  is  produced  along  with 
the  pyrone  by  the  action  of  sodium  eihoxide  on  a  mixture  of  ethyl- 
phenylpropioiate    and  acetophenone,   and    which    dissolves    in    ctM 
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8ulpharic  acid  to  yield  a  violet  solutioa.  It  has  the  composition 
C^gH^oOg,  and  is  formed  thus  : 

C^Hs-OlC-COaBt  +  2C<,H,-CO-CH3 «  C^gH^oOg  +  C^U^O. 

The  constitution  of  the  substance  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula,  C<,H5-CH2-CO*CO-C(CO-CeH5):C(CHg)-CftH5.  Its  formation 
can  easily  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  acetylenic  ester  is  first 
transformed  into  the  acetylenic-)3-diketone,  which  subsequently  reacts 
with  a  second  molecule  of  acetophenone,  thus : 

C^Hj-O-C-CO-CHj-CO-C^Hj  = 

CflH,-CsC-C0-C(C0-CeH,):C(CH3)-C,H,  +  H,0. 

and  that  finally  the  water  is  added  to  the  acetylenic  grouping.  Prefer- 
ence is  gifen  to  this  structure,  because  the  other  possible  formulss  do 
not  allow  of  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  compound  is  insoluble 
in  either  sodium  carbonate  or  potassium  hydroxide.  The  occurrence 
of  this  substance  in  the  product  of  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
dehydrobenzoylacetic  acid  can  readily  be  accounted  for. 


ElCPERIMENTAL. 

This  substance  is  formed  on  adding  to  a  suspension  of  dry 
sodium  ethoxide  (6*8  grams),  in  absolute  ether,  pure  acetone  (7 
grams ;  prepared  from  its  bisulphite  compound),  and  then  gradually 
ethyl  phenylpropiolate  (17*4  grams).  The  mixture,  which  after  a 
short  time  sets  to  a  semi-solid,  is  kept  for  a  day  and  then  treated 
with  water,  when  the  solid  dissolves.  The  ethereal  layer,  which 
contains  only  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  a  red  oil,  is  separated 
from  the  aqueous  solution,  the  latter  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracted  with  ether.  On  evaporation  of 
the  ether,  a  dark  oil  is  left  behind,  which  contains  phenyl propiolic 
acid  besides  the  pyrone»  Without  removing  the  acid  by  sodium 
carbonate,  the  oil  maybe  distilled  in  a  vacuum ;  at  first,  carbon  dioxide 
is  evolved  and  phenylacetylene  passes  over,  and  then  at  220 — 225^ 
under  a  pre^sute  of  about  14  mm.  phenylmethyl-4-pyrone  distils  as 
a  yellow  oil  which  soon  solidifies.  The  compound  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  on  adding  water  to  this  solution,  an  emulsion 
is  produced  from  which  crystals  do  not  separate  even  on  being 
kept  for  a  day.  It  is  also  very  soluble  in  benzene  or  ether,  le.'S 
so  in  cold,  but  readily  so  in  hot,  water  ;  it  dissolves  only  sparingly  in 
boiling  light  petroleum,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  colourless 
ne  dies,  melting  at  87 — 88^ : 
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0-2060  gave  0-5835  CO,  and  0-1005  HgO.    C  =  77-25  ;  fl  =  5-42. 

C12H10O,  requires  C  =  77*42  ;  H  =  5-38  per  cent. 
2'Phenyl-6-msthyl'i'pyr(me   is    very   soluble   in    hydrochloric   acid, 
yielding  a    hydrochloride    which    is    not   dissociated   by    water;    on 
adding  platinic  chloride  to  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  yellow 
needles  of  the  platinichloride  are  formed : 
0-2317  gave  0-0572  Pt.    Pt- 24-69. 

(Ci2HioOj),,H2PtClg  requires  Pt  =  24-88  per  cent. 

Action  of  Acetoplienone  on  Ethyl  PhenylpropiolcUe, 

On  mixing  the  suspension  of  sodium  ethoxide  (6*8  grams)  in 
dry  ether  with  acetophenone  (12  grams)  and  ethyl  phenylpropiolate 
(17*4  grams),  a  dark  red  coloration  is  produced.  The  mixture, 
after  being  kept  for  two  dayd,  is  poured  into  water,  and  the  ethereal 
solution  separated.  This  contains  the  compound  C25H20O3,  which  is 
described  later.  The  aqueous  layer  is  acidified  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  extracted  with  ether.  On  evaporation  of  the  ether, 
a  brown  oil  remains  behind,  which  partly  solidifies  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  The  solid  is  2  :  6-diphenyl-4-pyrone, 
CeH,-C:CH— — CO 
6-C(CeH,)-CH- 
It  is  freed  from  the  adhering  oil  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  and  washed 
with  dilute  alcohol  until  it  is  almost  white.  The  substance  is 
moderately  soluble  in  cold,  readily  so  in  boiling,  alcohol,  and  crystallises 
from  dilute  alcohol  in  colourless  needles,  which  on  heating  behave  in 
the  manner  stated  by  Feist  {loc,  cit,);  they  sinter?  at  about  130%  and 
meltat  138— 139°: 

0*2068  gave  0*6220  CO.^  and  00933  H2O.     C  =  82  02 ;  H-501. 

0-2023     „     0-6096  CO2    „    0  0891  H2O.     0  =  8218;  H  =  489. 
C17H12O2  requires  0  =  8222  ;  H  =  4-84  per  cent. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  432)  that  di phenyl- 4-pyrone  is 
soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  yields  a  yellow  solution. 
The  solution  of  the  substance  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  has  the  same 
colour  as,  indeed,  have  the  needles  of  the  hydrochloride  which 
separate  on  cooling ;  in  the  presence  of  water,  the  crystals  become 
colourless,  owing  to  the  dissociation  of  the  salt  into  the  acid  and  the 
pyrone. 

On  adding  platinic  chloride  to  the  solution  of  diphenyl-4-pyrone  in 
hot  hydrochloric  acid,  orange  prisms  of  the  platiniddoride  are 
formed  : 

0-2625  gave  00562  Pt.    Pt  =  2l-41. 

(Cj7H,202)2,H2PtCle  requires  Pt«21-47  per  cent. 
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The  compound^  (^35^20^8'  ^^^^^  ^^  contained  in  the  ethereal  solution 
of  the  product  of  the  reaction  between  sodium  ethoxide,  acetophenone, 
and  ethyl  phenylpropiolate,  gradually  separates  before  the  ether  is 
evaporated,  and,  on  evaporation  of  the  ether,  is  left  behind  as  a  dark 
solid ;  on  washing  with  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  quite  white.  The 
substance  is  very  soluble  in  chloroform,  less  so  in  cold,  but  readily  so  in 
hot,  benzene ;  it  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  and,  on 
cooling,  slowly  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  224° : 

0-2065  gave  0-6136  COg  and  01042  H,0.     0  =  81-43 ;  H  =  5-64. 
0-2003     „     0-5985  CO2    „    00984  HgO.     0  =  81-53;  H-5-46. 
O25H20O3  requires  0  =  81*52  ;  H  =  5-43  per  cent. 

The  substance  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  yielding 
a  violet  solution ;  it  is  remarkably  stable,  and  does'  not  dissolve  on 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  dilute  potassium  hydroxide.  On 
heating  'with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  decomposed,  but,  besides  aceto- 
phenone,  only  a  resinous  product  is  formed. 

I  am  engaged  in  the  further  study  of  this  compound  with  the  view 
of  examining  whether  the  formula  which  I  have  suggested  (p.  432)  is 
correct.  I  propose,  also,  to  investigate  on  similar  lines  the  behaviour 
of  ketones  towards  diethyl  acetylenedicarboxylate. 

OONYILLS  AND  CaIUS  OoLLEOE, 

Oambridob. 


XLII. — Researches  on  the  Anthraquinones. 

By  WiLLTAM  Henrt  Bbktlbt  and  Ohables  Weizmann. 

In  continuation  of  the  work  on  the  condensation  of  phthalic  acid  and 
its  derivatives  with  the  methyl  ethers  of  hydroxybenzenes,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prepare,  in  this  manner  polyhydroxyanthraquinones. 
With  this  object,  a  study  has  been  made  of  the  condensation  products 
of  (I)  phthalic  anhydride  and  pyrogallol  trimethyl  ether  ;  (II)  hemipinic 
anhydride  and  veratrole,  and  (III)  hemipinic  anhydride  and  pyrogallol 
trimethyl  ether. 

In  all  three  cases,  condensation  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
aluminium  chloride  in  presence  of  carbon  disulphide,  the  products  in 
the  first  two  reactions  being  the  corresponding  benzoyl  benzoic  acid.  In 
the  third  reaction,  an  analysis  of  the  product  showed  that  one 
methoxy-gronp  had  been  replaced  by  the  hydroxy-group  : 
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(I)    C,H,<gg>0  +  C,H3(0Me),  =  C08H-0,H,-CO-C,H,(OMe)3. 

(II)    C,H2(0Me,)<gg>0  +  CeH,(0Me),- 

C0jH-CgHj(0Me)j-C0-CjH8(0Me)j. 
(Ill)     CeH2(OMe2)<gg>0  +  CeH3(OMe)3« 

C02H-CeH,(OMe)3-CO-C3H2(OMe)3. 

The  yields  of  acid  obtained  in  these  reactions  are  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  the  purification  of  the  products  is  somewhat  difficult. 
The  pure  acids,  however,  are  converted  with  fairly  good  yields  into 
anthraquinone  derivatives  by  warming  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  in  presence  of  boric  acid,  but  in  all  cases  the  condensation  is 
attended  by  some  de-methylation.  Thus,  the  acids  from  the  reactions 
(I),  (II),  and  (III)  yielded  respectively,  on  treatment  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  (1)  dihydroxymonomethoxyanthraquinone,  (2)  hydroxy^^ 
trimethoxyanthraquinone,  and  (3)  trihydroxydimethoxyanthraquinoae. 

We  succeeded,  however,  in  the  case  of  tetramethoxybenzoylbenzoio 
acid  (II)  in  effecting  the  condensation  without  loss  of  any  methoxy- 
groups  by  employing  phosphoric  oxide  as  the  condensing  agent,  and 
obtained  tetramethoxyanthraquinone  by  this  means. 

Experimental. 

2' :  3' :  4'-(or  3' :  4' :  6'-)  Trimethoxy'2'bmzoylbenz(nc  Acid* 
C02H-C,H,-CO-CeH,(OMe)3. 

Aluminium  chloride  (34  grams)  is  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time 
to  a  mixture  of  phthalic  anhydride  (37  grams)  and  pyrogallol  trimethyl 
ether  (42  grams)  in  carbon  disulphide  (500  c.c),  and  the  whole  heated 
on  the  water-bath  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  carbon  disulphide  is  then  removed,  and  the  residual  mass 
treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  ice  and  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the 
acid  is  obtained  as  a  black  oil.  After  distilling  in  steam  to  remove  all 
volatile  matter,  the  oil  is  washed  several  times  with  warm  water,  then 
dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate;  the  solution  is  boiled  with  animal 
charcoal,  filtered,  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  acid  is 
precipitated  as  an  oil  which  gradually  solidifies.  The  crystals  are 
drained  on  porous  porcelain,  and  purified  by  recrystallising  from  methyl 
alcohol  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  The  yield  is  very  poor,  and 
is  not  improved  by  substituting  light  petroleum  (b.  p«  120°)  for  the 
carbon  disulphide : 

Found,  C- 64-7;  H-5-4. 

C,7HjgOg  requires  C  =  64-5;  H«51  per  cent, 

*  For  nomtnclatuie  see  Trans.,  1907,  W,  1630. 
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2' :  3' :  4'-(or  3' :  4' :  b'')Trimeihoxyhenzoyl-2'henzoic  (leid  is  a  white, 
cryBtalline  powder,  which  melts  at  169°,  and  is  soluble  in  the  usual 
organic  solvents,  but  verj  sparingly  so  in  hot  water. 

i>iAy(^(>2;^me<Aoa3yan^ra^tftnon6,OgH4<^Q^C0Hg(OH)3*OMe,  is  pro- 
duced when  the  foregoing  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  140°  in  the  presence  of  a  little  boric  acid.  On  pouring  the 
product  into  ice-water,  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate  is  obtained, 
which  is  filtered  and  washed  with  boiling  water.  After  crystallising 
from  acetic  acid,  it  is  obtained  in  bright  orange-coloured  flakes  melting 
at  235—236° : 

Found,  0  =  661;  H-4'2. 

O15H10O5  requires  0  =  66-6  ;  H=»3-7  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  one  methoxyl  group  was  confirmed  by  Zeisel's 
method : 

Found,  0Me=ll-7. 

Oj^H^O^'OMe  requires  0Me=»  ITS  per  cent. 

TetraTMt?u>Xf/'2'henzoylbenzo%c  Aoid, 
CO,H-0eH2(OMe)2'OO-0eH8(OMe)2. 

This  acid  is  prepared  from  hemipinic  anhydride  (50  grams), 
veratrole  (30  grams),  and  aluminium  chloride  (50  grams)  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  acid.  It  separates  from  methyl 
alcohol  as  a  white  powder  melting  at  193 — 194°  : 

0-1328  gave  0-3030  00,  and  00647  HgO.     C  *  62-2  ;  H  =  5-4. 
CjgHjgOy  requires  0  =  62*4 ;  H  =«  5*2  per  cent. 

This  acid  dissolves  in  sodium  carbonate  to  a  colourless  solution. 

It  readily  condenses  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  at  60°,  the  pro- 
duct obtained  is  a  mtnMhydraxytfHmethcxyarUhraquinoTie,  which  crystal- 
lises from  acetic  acid  in  yellow  needles  melting  at  226°  : 

0-1128  gave  0-2695  CO^  and  00458  HgO.     0-6516  ;  H  =  4-51. 
OiyHi40g  requires  0  =  64*97 ;  H  =  4-46  per  cent. 

The  substance  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  violet-red,  and  in 
alcoholic  potash  with  a  bright  red,  colour.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  more  readily  so  in  acetic  acid. 

TeircmatJiaxi/anthraquinon$y  (OMe)2'C<jH2<CQQ]>OgE[2(OMe)2,  is  ob- 
tained when  tetramethoxy-2-benzoylbenzoic  acid  is  mixed  with 
phosphoric  oxide,  and  gently  heated  until  fusion  occurs.  The  pro- 
duct is  poured  into  water,  and  the  yellow  solid  washed  with  hot  dilute 
sodium  hydroxide  and  afterwards  with   hot  water  and   crystallised 
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from  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separates  in  yellow  needles  melting 
at  239°: 

01 171  gave  02824  CO^  and  00644  H^O.     0  =  6577 ;  H  =  516. 
CjgHi^Ofl  requires  0  =  65*85  ;  H-4-88  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  its  alcoholic  solution 
gives  no  coloration  with  potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  soluble  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  with  a  violet-red  colour,  but  does  not  dissolve  in 
aqueous  potassium  hydroxide. 

HydroxyUtramethoxy-2-henzoylbensmc  Acid, 
002H-CgH2(OMe),-0O-0eH2(OMe),-OHor 

C02H-0«H2(OH)(OMe)-00-OjH8(OMo)3. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  condensation  of  pyrogallol 
trimethyl  ether  with  hemipinic  anhydride  takes  place  with  the  loss  of 
one  methoxy-group.  The  acid,  which  is  isolated  in  the  usual  way, 
crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  in  minute  prisms,  which  melt 
indefinitely  at  190° : 

0-1290  gave  0-2818  00^  and  0-0582  H^O-     C=:69-68 ;  H-6-01. 
OigHigOg  requires  0  =  59-66 ;  H  =  4-97  per  cent. 

Hydr<KeyUtrameihoocy'2-hen»ayU)enzoic  acid  dissolves  in  sodium  car- 
bonate, forming  a  yellow  solution.  It  gives  a  red  solution  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which,  on  heating  to  about  140°,  changes 
to  violet,  due  to  the  formation  of  irikydroxydimeihoxyanihraquiMme  : 
this  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  acetic  acid,  from  which  it 
separates  in  red  needles  melting  at  230° : 

01 115  gave  02476  00,  and  0-0401  HgO.    0=  6056  ;  H-3'99. 
Oj^UijO^  requires  0  =  6076 ;  H  =  3*79  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  soluble  in  potassium  hydroxide  or  sodium 
carbonate,  forming  reddish-violet  solutions,  and  its  solution  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  deep  violet.     It  is  a  mordant  dye-stuff. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  H.  Watson  and  P.  S.  MacMahon 
for  assistance  in  this  work. 

Universfft, 

Manchester. 
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XLIII. — Organic  Derivatives  of  Silicon.  Part  V. 
Benzylethylsiliconey  LHhenzylsilicone^  and  other 
Benzyl  and  Benzyleihyl  Derivatives  of  Silicane. 

.By  RoBEBT  RoBisoN,  B.Sc.,  and  Fbedbbic  Stanley  Kipping. 

The  silicones,  those  derivatives  of  silicon  analogous  to  the  ketones 
in  structure,  have  not  yet  been  very  carefully  studied,  and,  in  fact, 
only  a  few  compounds  of  this  type  have  hitherto  been  prepared. 

The  simplest  known  representative,  diethylsilicone,  EtgSiO,  was 
obtained  long  ago  by  Friedel  {Ann.  ehim.  phys.,  1866,  [iv],  9,  5) ; 
diphenylsilicone,  PhjSiO,  has  been  described  by  Dilthey  {Ber.y  1905, 
38,  4132),  and  phenylethylsilicone,  PhEtSiO,  was  prepared  by  one  of 
us  a  short  time  ago  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  218). 

In  the  course  of  some  recent  experiments  (Kipping,  Trans.,  1907, 
91,  720),  it  was  found  that  benzylethylsilicon  dichloride  could  be 
easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state ;  as  this  compound  is  decomposed  by 
water,  giving  benzylethylsilicone,  BzEtSiO,  we  have  studied  the 
behaviour  of  this  silicone  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  shows 
any  similarity  to  the  corresponding  ketone.  We  may  say  at  once 
that  it  does  not ;  benzyl  ethyl  ketone  boils  at  226^  under  atmospheric 
pressure;  benzylethylsilicone  at  305 — 315°  under  a  pressure  of 
22  mm.  This  very  high  boiling  point  of  the  silicone  doubtless 
indicates  molecular  complexity,  and  the  results  of  ebullioscopic 
experiments  bear  out  this  indication,  the  values  obtained  in  acetic 
acid  and  in  acetone  pointing  to  the  termolecular  formula  (BzEtSiO)3. 
In  this  respect,  benzylethylsilicone  resembles  diphenylsilicone  (Dilthey, 
loc.  cU.)i  dibenzylsilicone,  which  is  described  in  this  paper  (p.  452),  is 
also  represented  by  the  molecular  formula  (Bz2SiO)3,  and,  judging  from 
its  high  boiling  point  (above  360°),  diethylsilicone  has  an  analogous 
molecular  complexity.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  silicones,  as  a 
class,  differ  from  the  ketones  in  readily  forming  comparatively  stable 
molecular  aggregates,  but  whether  the  latter  are  to  be  regarded  as 
composed  of  loosely  associated,  or  of  chemically  united,  molecules  we 
have  as  yet  no  satisfactory  evidence  before  us. 

This  association,  polymerisation,  or  union  of  the  simple  silicone 
molecules  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons,  but  not  the  only  one,  why 
in  other  respects  also  the  silicones  show  no  relationship  with  the 
ketones  ;  thus  we  find  that  benyzlethylsilicone  does  not  undergo  change 
when  it  is  treated  with  certain  reagents  which  reduce  ketones ;  we 
also  find  that  the  silicone  does  not  react  With  hydroxylamine  or  with 
phenylhydrazine  when  treated  with  these  reagents  in  the  ordinary 
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waj.  In  both  these  cases,  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  result  on 
the  assumptioD  that  the  grouping  SilO  of  the  simple  silicone  does  not 
exist  in  the  associated  molecule^  but,  since  we  know  from  previous 
experiments  (Kipping,  loo,  dL)  that  the  union  between  nitrogen  and 
silicon  is  dissolved  in  presence  of  water,  the  non-formation  of  an 
oxime  or  hjdrazone  maj  not  be  in  any  way  determined  by  the 
association  of  the  silicone. 

Having  found  that  benzylethylsilicone  did  not  react  with  the 
ordinary  ketonic  reagents,  we  attempted  to  prepare  its  sulphonic 
derivative.  As  a  number  of  derivatives  of  silicane  which  contain  a 
benzyl  group  undergo  sulphonation  very  readily,  whereas  those  con- 
taining phenyl  or  alkyl  groups  do  not,  it  seemed  extremely  probable 
that  in  all  the  former  the  sulphonic  group  displaced  hydrogen  of  the 
benzyl  nucleus ;  this  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  benzyl- 
ethylsilicone could  be  sulphonated  without  difficulty,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  salts  of  the  acid,  which  is  produced  as  the  main  product, 
did  not  crystallise  well. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  benzylethylsilicon  dichloride  which  was 
required  for  these  and  for  other  experiments,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
an  oily  by-product  was  invariably  obtained  (Kipping,  loc,  cit.,  p.  721) ; 
having  collected  a  large  quantity  of  this  oil  from  different  prepara- 
tions, it  seemed  worth  while  *  to  try  to  isolate  the  dibenzylethyl 
silicyl  chloride,  of  which  we  thought  the  product  was  mainly  composed. 
After  working  at  this  by-product  for  some  time,  we  realised  that  it 
was  a  far  more  complex  mixture  than  we  had  supposed,  and  ultimately 
we  found  that  it  contained,  in  addition  to  dibenzyl  and  some  stilb^ne, 
dibenzylethylsilicyl  chloride,  dibenzylsilicon  dichloride,  tribenzylsilicyl 
chloride,  and  other  compounds  which  were  not  identified. 

The  occurrence  in  this  mixture  of  dibenzylsilicon  dichloride  and 
of  tribenzylsilicyl  chloride  is  possibly  due  to  the  presence  of  silicon 
tetrachloride  in  the  ethylsilicon  trichloride  used  for  the  preparation  of 
the  benzylethyl  derivative ;  as,  however,  ethylsilicon  trichloride  boils 
at  100°,  and  all  the  preparations  which  we  used  had  been  repeatedly 
fractionated,  employing  a  rod  and  disk  column,  it  hardly  seems 
likely  that  they  could  have  contained  silicon  tetrachloride  (b.  p.  58°), 
at  any  rate,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  yield  any  appreciable  proportion 
of  its  dibenzyl  and  tribenzyl  derivatives.  It  seems  more  likely,  there- 
fore, that  the  observed  formation  of  these  compounds  is  due  to  the 
displacement  of  the  ethyl  by  a  benzyl  group  during  the  treatment  of 
the  ethylsilicon  trichloride  with  magnesium  benzyl  chloride ;  such  a 
reaction  is  not  inherently  improbable,  and,  for  different  reasons 
altogether,  it  has  been  already  suggested  that  a  change  of  this  kind 
may  occur  (Bapping,  loo.  oil.,  p.  780). 

On  decomposing  with  water  some  of  the  impure  dibenzylsilicon 
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dichloride  isolated  from  the  product  mentioDed  above,  we  obtained  a 
crystalliDe  substance  melting  at  101%  and  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  this  compound  led  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  a  hjdrol  of  the 
formula  Bz2Si(OH)2.  The  only  reason  for  hesitation  in  coming  to 
this* conclusion  was  that  Dilthey  {loe.  eit,)  had  recently  described  under 
the  name  dibenzylsilicol,  a  compound  to  which  he  assigned  the  formula 
Bz2Si(0H)g,  and  an  approximate  melting  point  of  76%  He  obtained 
this  compound  by  treating  silicon  tetrachloride  with  three  molecular 
proportions  of  magnesium  benzyl  chloride,  decomposing  the  product 
with  water,  and  then  crystallising  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and 
light  petroleum,  rejecting  the  portions  melting  above  76°  which  con- 
tained tribenzylsilicol.  As  such  a  method  could  hardly  yield  a  pure 
substance,  as,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  admitted  by  Dilthey  himself,  we 
thought  it  probable  that  his  preparation,  the  melting  point  of  which 
had  been  lowered  to  76%  was  a  mixture  of  the  hydrol  and  tribenzyl- 
silicol. But  as  Dilthey's  numerous  analyses  all  gave  results  agreeing 
with  those  required  for  the  hydrol  alone,  we  thought  it  advisable  to 
investigate  the  matter  further. 

Having  prepared  a  considerable  quantity  of  pure  dibenzylsilioon 
dichloride,  which  crystallises  in  magnificent  transparent  prisms,  some 
of  this  preparation  was  decomposed  with  water;  the  produQt  after 
recrystallisation  melted  at  101%  and  was  identical  with  the  supposed 
hydrol  previously  obtained.  Further  evidence  of  the  nature  of  this 
product  was  afEorded  by  its  behaviour  when  heated ;  when  kept  at 
110°  for  six  hours,  it  was  converted  into  dibenzylsilicone,  a  crystalline 
compound  melting  at  98%  and  quite  different  from  the  hydrol  in 
outward  properties.  At  this  stage,  we  were  naturally  very  doubtful 
as  to  the  purity  of  Dilthey's  ''  dibenzylsilicol "  melting  at  76%  but,  on 
attempting  to  prepare  a  further  quantity  of  ketone  by  heating  the 
hydrol  (m.  p.  101°)  at  110%  we  obtained  instead  a  substance  which  was 
not  dibenzylsilicone,  and  which,  after  repeated  recrystallisation, 
melted  at  about  75%  but  not  sharply;  this  compound  formed  well- 
defined,  transparent  prisms,  had  the  appearance  of  a  pure  substance, 
and  on  analysis  gave  results  agreeing  with  those  required  by  a  hydrol 
of  the  formula  Bz2Si(0H)j.  Later,  this  hydrol  melting  at  75°  was 
obtained  directly  in  place  of  the  hydrol  melting  at  101°  by  de- 
composing dibenzylsilioon  dichloride  with  water,  and  crystallising  the 
product  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light  petroleum.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  the  substance  melting  at  75°  is  identical  with  Dilthey's 
dibenzylsilicol  (m.  p.  76°) ;  in  any  case,  since  our  experiments  show 
that  both  this  and  the  compound  melting  at  101°  have  the  molecular 
formula  Bz28i(OU)2,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two 
hydrolfl  are  isomeric.  Details  of  the  experimental  evidence  leading  to 
this  conclusion  are  given,  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that,  in  addition 
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to  the  analyses  and  molecular  weight  determinations,  it  is  shown  that 
both  the  hjdrols  may  be  converted  into  dibenzylsilicone  under  suitable 
conditions. 

In  spite  of  their  isomerism,  the  two  hydrols,  which  we  distinguish  as 
a  (m.  p.  101°)  and  fi  (m.  p.  75°),  differ  very  greatly  in  outward 
characteristics,  and  also,  in  one  noteworthy  respect,  in  chemical 
properties ;  whereas  the  a-compound  is  practically  unchanged  in  a  dry 
vacuum,  the  j9-hydrol  becomes  oily,  owing  to  loss  of  the  elements  of 
water ;  further,  although  we  have  never  succeeded  in  regenerating  the 
a-hydrol  after  it  has  once  lost  the  elements  of  water,  the  jShydrol  is 
readily  formed  again  on  exposing  its  oily  decomposition  product  to 
moist  air.  This  difference  seemed  to  indicate  a  possible  explanation 
of  the  observed  isomerism ;  the  a-hydrol  might   be  regarded  as  a 

compound  of    the    structure  Bz^Si^^n^i  ^^^^  the  /3-isomeride  as  uni- 

molecular  dibenzylsilicone  crystallised  with  one  molecule  of  water ; 
the  results  of  our  cryoscopic  experiments,  however,  do  not  lend  any 
support  to  this  view,  which,  after  all,  is  barely  susceptible  of  clear 
definition,  and  up  to  the  present,  unless  we  consider  the  possibility 

that  the  j8-hydrol  may  have  the  constitution  BzjSilOIO^g^)  i^o  other 

explanation  has  suggested  itself.  That  examples  of  isomerism  among 
derivatives  of  silicon  containing  oxygen,  without  parallel  in  the  case 
of  corresponding  carbon  derivatives,  will  be  no  uncommon  occurrence, 
seems  to  be  foreshadowed  by  these  results,  as  well  as  by  Dilthey's 
observations  on  the  probable  existence  of  isomeric  termolecular 
diphenylsilicones  {loc,  cU,). 

There  are  several  points  in  connexion  with  these  hydrols  which 
have  not  yet  been  very  satisfactorily  settled,  for  example,  the  fact 
that  neither  compound  gives  pure  ketone  when  it  is  heated  at  100°  ; 
it  is  hoped  that  this  and  other  matters  of  interest  will  be  cleared  up 
later,  the  publication  of  our  results  in  their  present  state  being 
necessitated  by  unavoidable  circumstances. 


EXPE&IMENTAL. 

BenzylethyUilicone,  BzEtSiO. 

The  benzylethylsilicon  dichloride  employed  in  this  investigation  was 
prepared  by  the  method  recently  described  (ELipping,  Trans.,  1907,  91, 
720).  As  preliminary  experiments  showed  that  the  silicone  obtained 
from  it  would  not  be  easily  purified  by  distillation,  the  dichloride 
itself  was  very  carefully  fractionated,  and  the  portion  boiling  constantly 
at  169°  (100  mm.)  collected  separately.    Analyses  of  these  prepara- 
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tions  were  made  by  decomposing  a  weighed  quantity  with  alcoholic  silver 
nitrate  solution  in  the  manner  previously  described  {loc»  city  p.  217) : 

Preparation  A  :  0-6376  gave  0-8188  AgCl.    01  =  31-7. 
Preparation  B  :  0-4736     „    0-6134  AgCl.   01  =* 320. 
O^HijCljSi  requires  01  =  323  per  cent. 

The  fractions  of  benzylethylsilioon  diohloride  boiling  just  above  169° 
contained  only  a  little  dibenzyl  as  impurity ;  in  later  experiments,  the 
silicone  was  prepared  from  some  of  these,  and  the  dibenzyl  separated  by 
distillation  in  steam  ;  the  product  thus  obtained  was  scarcely  less  pure 
than  that  prepared  from  the  fractions  boiling  at  169°. 

Benzylethylsilicon  diohloride  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  water,  and  a 
considerable  rise  in  temperature  occurs.  The  oily  product  was  extracted 
with  pure  ether,  the  solution  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  evaporated. 
The  residue  was  a  colourless,  viscous  oil ;  it  was  left  for  some  time  in  a  . 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  analysed  with  the  following 
results: 

0-3294  gave  01218  SiO,.   Si » 17-3. 

0-1959    „    0-4668  CO,  and  0-1291  H,0.     0  =  660;  H- 73. 
OjHijOSi  requires  Si- 17*3;  0  =  65-7;  H-7-4  per  cent. 

BMzyldhyhilicone  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible  with  ether, 
light  petroleum,  and  other  organic  solvents. 

When  the  silicone  is  distilled  under  reduced  pressure  (22  mm.), 
70 — 80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  passes  over  between  306°  and  316°,  but 
there  then  remains  a  dark-coloured  residue  which  does  not  distil  at 
360° ;  on  redistilling  the  portion  collected  from  305—316°,  70  to  80  per* 
cent,  again  passes  over  between  the  same  temperatures  as  before,  and 
again  there  remains  a  dark-coloured  residue  of  much  higher  boiling 
point.  Water  seems  to  be  formed  in  small  quantity,  and  on  opening 
the  flask  there  is  generally  a  very  strong  odour  of  benzaldehyde.  The 
distillate  is  nearly  colourless,  and  on  analysis  proves  to  be  the  unchanged 
silicone,  whereas  the  residue,  which  is  very  viscous,  gives  a  higher 
percentage  of  silicon. 

The  following  residts  were  obtained  with  the  distilled  benzylethyl- 
silioone : 

0-3608  gave  0-1292  SiO,.    Si  =  17-2. 

0-1582    „    0-3815  00,  and  0-1060  HjO.    0  =  65-8;  H  =  7-4. 
0^H„0Si  requires  Si  =  173  ;  0  =  65-7 ;  H  =  7-4  percent. 

Since  the  boiling  point  of  benzylethylsilicone  is  so  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  carbon  compound,  benzyl  ethyl  ketone  (b.  p. 
226°/760  mm.),  it  seemed  very  probable  that  the  molecule  of  the  former 
was  highly  associated  and  not  represented  by  the  simple  formula 
BzEtSiO.    This  view  was  confirmed  by  molecular  weight  determina- 
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tions  made  by  the  ebuUioscopio  method.  Both  the  undistilled  and  the 
distilled  silicone  were  used,  but  the  two  preparations  gave  similar 
results : 

Undistilled  Benzf/lethylMiame, 


Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Percentage 

sabstance 

solvent 

con- 

Solvent. 

in  grams. 

in  grams. 

centration. 

A. 

Mol.  wt. 

' 

0-374 

16-4 

2-8 

0-160' 

429 

Acetic  acid- 

0-761 

16-4 

4-7 

0-290 

441 

. 

1-104 

16-4 

6-7 

0-868 

493 

■ 

0-248 

10-0 

2-4      • 

0-093 

446 

Acetone  • 

0*626 

100 

6-0 

0  198 

465 

■ 

0-896 

10  0 

8-2 

0-828 

463 

Distilled  Benzylethi/lsilicane. 

Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Percentage 

subatance 

8ol?ent 

con- 

Solvent 

in  grams. 

centration. 

A. 

Mol.  wt. 

• 

0-811    , 

10-6 

2-9 

0-1 80' 

416 

Acetic  acid- 

0-673 
1-016 

10-6 
10-6 

6-0 
8-8 

0-366 
0-510 

464 

480 

1-866 

10-6 

11-4 

0-666 

490 

As  the  formula  BzEtSiO  requires  a  molecular  weight  of  164*5,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  liquid  silicone  is  a  compound  of  complex  molecules 
(BzEtSiO)8. 

Diphenylsilicone,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dilthej  (^er., 
.1905,  38,  4134),  exists  in  two  modifications,  namely,  in  a  gelatinous 
form,  melting  at  105 — 110°,  and  in  a  crjatalline  form,  melting  at  188° ; 
the  molecular  weights  of  these  two  substances  were  determined  by  him 
in  benzene  solution,  and,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  results 
indicated  a  termolecular  association  (PhjSiO)^^  in  the  former  they  were 
apparently  not  conclusive,  although  pointing  to  a  similar  complexity. 
We  have  not  observed  the  formation  of  any  solid  form  of  benzylethyl- 
silicone  ;  the  substance  has  been  kept  for  several  months  in  a  desiccator 
over  sulphuric  acid,  it  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time  at  0°,  and  also 
treated  with  a  drop  of  acetic  anhydride,  a  reagent  which  converts 
gelatinous  diphenylsilicone  into  the  crystalline  form,  but  without  any 
obvious  result. 

The  very  viscid,  brown  residue  which  remains  on  distilling 
benzylethylsilicone  under  reduced  pressure  does  not  seem  to  be  simply 
another  form  of  the  silicone,  but  a  condensation  product ;  as  it  could 
not  be  purified,  we  merely  determined  the  silicon  in  the  crude  substance 
and  carried  out  some  molecular  weight  determinations  with  the  follow- 
ing ret^ults : 

0  3049  gave  01200  SiO,.     Si « 18*4. 
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Weight  of 

Weight  of    Percentage 

sabstance 

solvent           con- 

Solvent.          in  grams. 

in  grams,     centration. 

A. 

Mol.  wt. 

f        0-897 

10-4               8-7 

0-166* 

622 

Acetic  acid{         0770 

10-4               6-9 

0-246 

764 

[        1087 

10-4                91 

0-366 

711 

Acetone             0*428 

10-0                4-1 

0103 

686 

Behaviour  of  BenzyUihyUUlcone  towards  Kelonie  Reagents. 

Phenylhydrazine  seems  to  have  no  action  on  benzylethylsilicone ; 
equal  quantities  of  the  base  and  the  silicone  were  warmed  together  at 
100^  for  two  hours,  and  the  two  substances  were  also  heated  together 
at  100^  for  two  hours  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution.  In  each  case, 
after  shaking  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  silicon  compound  with  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporating,  the  resulting  oil  was  free 
from  nitrogen. 

Hydrozylamine  also  seems  to  have  no  action  on  the  silicone  in 
alcoholic  potash  solution. 

Attempts  were  made  to  prepare  derivatives  of  the  silicone  by 
treating  benzylethylsilicon  dichloride  with  bases  such  as  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  jE>-toluidine,  but  a  definite  compound  was  not  isolated  in 
oither  case ;  even  if  the  expected  interaction  occurred,  the  product  was 
decomposed  by  the  acid  or  water  employed  in  removing  the  excess  of 
the  base,  and  was  free  from  nitrogen. 

Benzylethylsilicone  is  not  reduced  by  sodium  and  alcohol.  A 
sample  which  had  been  thus  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  sodium  was  as  viscous  as  before,  and  gave  no 
effervescence  with  sodium.  It  was  next  dissolved  in  ether,  the 
solution  poured  on  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
and,  finally,  sodium  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  using  a  large 
excess.  The  product  showed  no  signs  of  having  been  reduced,  and  on 
analysis  gave  results  which  showed  it  to  be  the  unchanged  silicone. 

0-1981  gave  0-4693  CO^  and  0-1370  Hfi.    C-64-7;  H  =  7-7. 
CgHjjOSi  requires  0  =  66*7  ;  H=»7-4  per  cent. 
CgHj.OSi      „         0  =  64-8;  H  =  8-5    „      „ 

Although  the  above  experiments  show  that  benzylethylsilicone  is 
relatively  a  very  inert  substance,  a  vigorous  reaction  takes  place' when 
it  is  mixed  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  ethyl  bromide; 
unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  investigate  the  product. 

Sulphohnzybthyleilieone,  EtSiD'OHg-OeH^'SOsH. 

When  the  silicone  is  heated  with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  (2  vols.) 
at  100^  for  about  two  hours,  it  passes  into  solution  and  no  precipitate 
is  produced  on   subsequently  diluting    with    water.     The   aqueous 
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solution,  having  been  neutralised  with  barium  carbonate,  filtered,  and 
evaporated,  gives  the  barium  salt  of  a  sulphonic  derivative  of  silicon 
as  a  colourless,  but  not  visibly  crystalline,  solid  residue.  This  substance 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  so  in  hot,  water,  except 
that  there  is  always  a  slight  residue  which  does  not  dissolve ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  crude  product  was  separated  into  two  parts 
by  fractional  crystallisation  from  water,  and  each  portion  was  analysed 
by  heating  a  weighed  quantity  with  distilled  sulphuric  acid. 

Leaa  Soluble  Portion : 
0-2570  gave  0-1432  residue  (SiO^  4-BaSOJ«56'7. 

Mor€  Soluble  Portion : 

0-2894  gave  01580  residue  (SiOg  +  BaSOJ  =  54-6. 
(EtSiO*CHj-0eH4-SOg)2Ba  requires  (SiOj  +  BaS04)  =  56-7  per  cent. 

A  little  of  the  salt  was  decomposed  with  the  exact  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated.  The 
sulphonic  acid  so  obtained  was  a  colourless,  viscous  liquid,  and  gave  a 
residue  of  silica  on  ignition. 

These  experiments  having  indicated  that  the  sulphonation  product 
was  a  monosulphonic  derivative  of  benzylethylsilicone,  a  portion  of  the 
barium  salt  was  treated  with  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate  solution ; 
after  filtering,  evaporating,  and  heating  until  all  the  ammonium 
carbonate  was  expelled,  there  remained  a  colourless,  very  hygroscopic 
ammonium  salt,  which  was  also  freely  soluble  in  methyl  and  ethyl 
alcohols.  A  solution  of  this  salt  was  treated  with  solutions  of  silver 
nitrate,  lead  acetate,  calcium  chloride,  and  a  number  of  other  metallic 
salts,  but  no  precipitate  was  obtained;  solutions  of  j9-toluidine, 
quinine,  cinchonine,  and  cinchonidine  hydrochlorides  gave  colourless 
solid  precipitates,  but  all  attempts  to  obtain  these  compounds  in  a 
well-crystallised  state  were  unsuccessful. 

The  quinine  salt,  after  drying  at  100^  melted  at  180—200''; 
although  it  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  hygroscopic,  mere  contact  with  a 
littW^mjBthyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  or  mixtures 
of  these  solvents  converted  it  into  an  oil.  Having  failed  to  obtain  a 
crystallised  derivative,  we  returned  to  the  barium  salt;  the  original 
preparation  was  fractionally  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol ;  in  this  way,  we  finally  obtained  from  it  a 
relatively  very  small  quantity  of  a  salt  almost  insoluble  in  warm 
water,  but  soluble  in  presence  of  the  other  portion  of  the  original 
preparation.  This  sparingly  soluble  salt  was  boiled  with  excess  of 
ammonium  carbonate  solution,  and  the  filtrate  was  heated  until  all 
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animoDium  carbonate  was  expelled.  The  residue  was  then  dissolved 
in  dilute  alcohol,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously; 
fiat,  colourless  prisms  were  then  deposited,  but  only  a  small  quantity 
of  these  well-defined  crystals  was  obtained.  As  this  salt  was  not 
analysed,  its  composition  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty,  but,  as  it 
contained  silicon  and  gave  ammonia  when  heated  with  potash,  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  a  pure  ammonium  salt  of  benzylethylsilicone- 
sulphonic  acid. 

The  readily  soluble  portion  of  the  barium  salt  was  dried  at  100^ 
until  constant  and  then  analysed  : 

0-3074  gave  0-1726  residue  (SiOj  +  BaS04)«56-l. 

CjgH^OgSsBaSig  requires  (SiO,  +  BaSOJ  «  56*7  per  cent. 

This  salt  was  also  converted  into  the  ammonium  salt,  which, 
however,  did  not  crystallise  well ;  it  was  a  colourless,  hygroscopic 
substance,  only  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol. 

From  the  above  experiments,  we  conclude  that  in  the  sulphonation 
of  the  silicone  two  isomeric  acids  (probably  the  ortho-  and  para- 
compounds)  are  formed. 

By-pradficts  from  the  Preparation  of  BmzyUihyltilieon  Diehloride. 

The  product  of  the  interaction  of  ethylsilicon  trichloride  and 
magnesium  benzyl  chloride  is  a  complex  mixture ;  after  separating  the 
benzylethylsilicon  diehloride,  which  is  contained  in  the  fraction 
collected  below  200^  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.,  there  remains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  ri^ther  viscid,  brown,  fuming  liquid.  Having 
accumulated  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  by-product  from  a  number 
of  different  experiment^,  we  submitted  the  whole  to  systematic  frac- 
tional distillation  under  reduced  pressure  (100  mm.)  in  a  long-necked 
flask  provided  with  a  rod  and  disk  column.  The  fractions  of  lowest 
boiling  point  thus  obtained  solidified  on  cooling,  and  consisted 
principally  of  dibenzyl,  which  accumulated  in  the  portions  distilling  from 
about  190°  to  244°;  those  portions  distilling  between  220°  and  244° 
also  contained  a  little  stilbene. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  a  fuming  liquid,  boiling  almost  constantly 
at  244 — 248°  (100  mm.),  was  the  next  fraction  collected  ;  this  product 
is  described  below.  Above  248°,  the  thermometer  rose  continuously 
and  fairly  rapidly  to  about  300°,  and  this  portion  of  the  distillate 
yielded  no  definite  product.  From  300°  to  360°,  there  passed  over  a 
rather  thick,  yellow  liquid  containing  tribenzylsilicyl  chloride,  the 
isolation  of  which  is  also  described  later  (p.  450). 
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a-DibenzyliUtcol,  Bz38i(OH)2. 

The  fraction  boiling  at  244 — 248''  (100  mm.)  seemed  to  be  a  fairly 
pure  compound,  and,  from  its  boiling  pointy  was  thought  to  consist  of 
dibenzylethjlsilicjl  chloride,  Bz^EtSiCL  A  sample  was  analysed  by 
decomposing  it  with  aqueous  ammonia,  evaporating  until  neutral,  and 
then  titrating  with  silver  nitrate  solution  (1  c.c.  =  000178  01) : 

0-1940  required  19-6  c.c     01=  17*9. 
0-2005'     „        20-1  C.C.     01-17-8. 

OigHj^ClSi  requires  01  =  13-0;  Oi^Hj^OljSi  requires  01  =  252  per  cent. 

These  results  showed  that  the  liquid  contained  a  large  proportion 
of  some  substance  far  richer  in  chlorine  than  dibenzylethjlsilicyl 
chloride,  and  the  only  compound  which  fulfilled  this  condition  and  the 
presence  of  which  seemed  possible  was  dibenzylsilicon  dichloride ;  as 
this  subRtance  would  probably  have  a  boiling  point  approximately  the 
same  as  that  of  dibenzylethylsilicyl  chloride,  and,  if  present,  could 
hardly  be  separated  by  further  fractional  distillation,  the  whole  of  the 
chloride,  was  decomposed  with  water  and  the  resulting  oil  extracted 
with  ether.  On  evaporation,  there  was  obtained  a  colourless  solid 
substance,  which,  however,  contained  some  oil ;  this  latter  was  removed 
by  washing  with  light  petroleum,  but  attempts  to  purify  the  solid 
substance  further  by  recrystallisation  from  benzene,  a  mixture  of  light 
petroleum  and  ether,  or  light  petroleum  and  benzene,  were  only  partly 
duccessfui ;  each  time  the  substance  was  dissolved,  decomposition 
seemed  to  take  place,  and  the  quantity  of  solid  rapidly  diminished.  At 
last,  however,  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation^ of  an  alcoholic  solution, 
a  small  quantity  of  substance  was  obtained  in  long,  asbestos-like  prisms, 
melting  at  101°  This  compound  was  readily  soluble  in  ether,  benzene, 
or  alcohol,  but  almost  insoluble  in  light  petroleum  and  insoluble  in 
water.  When  kept  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  its  melting  point 
for  a  short  time,  it  liquefied ;  on  cooling  a  little,  crystals  reappeared, 
but  the  substance  did  nob  solidify  entirely  until  the  temperature  fell  to 
50^  Its  behaviour  resembled  that  of  a  solid  crystallising  from  its  satur- 
ated solution,  but  with  this  modification,  that  as  long  as  the  tempera- 
ture was  maintained  above  50°  the  solid  changed  into  the  liquid  phase  at 
an  appreciable  rate.  After  having  been  heated  at  about  160°,  the 
substance  remained  entirely  liquid  at  0°. 

An  analysis  of  the  crystals,  melting  at  101°,  which  had  been  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid  gave  the  following  results  : 

0-1974  gave  0-4978  00^  and  0-1200  H,0.     0-688 ;  H- 6-7. 
Oi^HjeOjSi  requires  0  =  68-7;  H-6-5  per  cent. 

From  its  behaviour  during  the  combustion,  the  boiling  point  of  this 
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substance,  or  rather  that  of  the  liquid  into  which  it  changes,  must  be 
very  high,  probably  above  400°. 

The  method  of  formation  of  this  compound,  its  behaviour  on  solution 
and  when  heated,  and  the  analytical  results,  led  us  to  conclude  that  it 
was  dibeozylsilicol,  Bz2Si(OH)2 ;  such  a  compound  when  heated  would 
doubtless  lose  water,  giving  the  silicone,  and  the  latter  would  then 
probably  pass  into  a  substance  of  very  high  boiling  point,  represented 
by  the  molecular  formula  (BzjSiO)^,  analogous  to  the  polymeric  modi- 
fication of  benzylethylsilicone  (p.  444).  The  further  investigation  of 
this  compound  is  described  later  (p.  452). 

DibmzyMhylsilicoly   Bz^EtSi'OH. 

The  oily  portion  of  the  product  obtained  by  treating  the  chloride 
with  water  and  separated  from  the  dibenzylsilicol  by  filtration 
(together  with  the  oil  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrol 
during  recrystallisation)  was  fractionally  distilled  under  a  pressure  of 
25  mm.  The  thermometer  rose  immediately  to  about  205°,  and 
between  this  temperature  and  215°  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
liquid  distilled  ;  the  thermometer  then  rose  again  very  rapidly  to  about 
360°,  at  which  temperature  heating  was  discontinued  ;  the  undistilled 
residue  formed  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  it  was  not  further 
examined,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  it  consisted  principally  of 
the  polymerised  dibenzylsilicone,  (Bz2SiO)3,  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  hydrol  already  described.  The  fraction  collected  between  205° 
and  215°  was  redistilled  under  the  same  pressure  (25  mm.)  as  before, 
and  the  portion  boiling  at  207 — 212°  collected  separately.  When 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  freezing  mixture,  this  liquid  deposited  a  small 
quantity  of  a  crystalline  substance  which  was  ultimately  found  to  be 
a  mixture  of  stilbene  and  a  compound  containing  silicon  and  melting 
at  54°.  The  stilbene  was  identified  by  its  melting  point,  120^121°, 
and  by  converting  it  into  its  well-crystallised  dibromide  (a),  which 
melted  at  233° ;  its  presence  cannot  be  accounted  for.  The  crystalline 
silicon  compound  (m.  p.  64°)  is  described  later.  After  separating  the 
crystalline  deposit,  the  oil  was  analysed  : 

0-7610  gave  01627  SiOj;    Si- 100. 
0-3624     „    00775  SiOj.    Si  =  101. 

0-2517    „    0-6967  CO,  and  01800  HjO.     C«75^5  ;  H=  7-9. 
Cj^Hj^jOSi  requires  Si  - 109 ;  0  =  75-0 ;  H  -  7-8  per  cent. 

The  results,  of  the  combustion  agree  satisfactorily  with  those 
required  for  dibenzylethylsilicol,  and  in  spite  of  the  discordance 
between  the  theoretical  and  experimental  values  for  the  percentage  of 
silicon  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  preparation  was  a  moderately 
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pure  sample  of  the  silicol;  this  conclusion  is  rendered   extremely 
probable  by  the  facts  described  below. 


DibenzylethyUilicyl  Oxide,  (Bz,EtSi)20. 

The  preparation  of  dibenzylethylsiliool  just  described  was  left  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  previous  to  making  another  analysis; 
it  was  then  observed  that  the  oil  had  deposited  crystals,  which  melted 
at  54^,  like  those  previously  separated.  An  analysis  of  the  remaining 
oil  also  showed  that  the  percentage  of  carbon  was  now  much  higher 
than  before,  an  indication  that  some  decomposition,  probably  the 
elimination  of  water,  had  occurred  : 

01842  gave  0-6204  OOg  and  0-1336  HaO.    0  =  77-0  ;  H  =  8-0. 

After  some  time,  practically  the  whole  of  the  oil  became  changed 
into  these  crystals,  which  were  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol.  They  then  melted  sharply  at  55^,  and  on  analysis  gave 
results  agreeing  with  those  required  for  the  oxide  of  dibenzylethyU 
silicol,  (Bz2EtSi)20,  thus  confirming  the  constitution  of  the  oil  from 
which  they  were  derived  : 

01976  gave  05617  COj  aifd  0-1399  H^O.     0-77-5  ;  H-7-9. 

0-1717    „     0-4870  CO2    „    01192  HjO.    0=^774;  H  =  7-7. 
CgjHggOSij  requires  0  =  77-6  ;  H-7-7  per  cent. 

A  molecular  weight  determination  was  also  made  by  the  ebullioscopio 
method  in  acetone  solution  with  the  following  result : 

0-387  in  10-2  acetone  gave  A«  -  0-135.     Mol.  wt.  =  452. 

As  the  calculated  moleculai-  weight  for  the  silicol  is  257  and  for  the 
oxide  495,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  compound.  DihenzyUthylsUicyl  oxide  crystallises  in  glistening 
plates,  is  moderately  soluble  in  warm  alcohol,  and  readily  so  in 
ether.  A  little  of  the  substance  was  boiled  with  potassium  hydroxide 
for  a  short  time  to  try  to  reconvert  it  into  the  silicol,  but  its  melting 
point  was  found  to  be  unchanged  by  this  treatment. 

Tribenzylailieyl  CMaride,  BzjSiOl. 

The  fraction  of  the  original  by-product  (p.  447)  collected  from  300** 
to  360^  (100  mm.)  slowly  deposited  long  needles.  These  were  quickly 
separated  by  filtration,  and  spread  on  porous  earthenware  in  a 
desiccator.  After  recrystallising  twice  from  light  petroleum,  they 
were  obtained  in  slender,  colourless  prisms,  moderately  soluble  in  hot 
light  petroleum,  readily  so  in  ether,  but  very  sparingly  so  in  cold  light 
petroleum.  The  compound  melted  at  141^,  and,  although  it  did  not 
fume  perceptibly  in  the  air,  it  was  readily  decomposed  by  water ; 
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a  chlorine   estimation  was  made  by  the  volumetric  method  (I  c,c. 
AgNOg- 0-00178  CI): 

0-2735  required  16*2  c.c.  AgNOg]  Cl«  10-5. 

CjjHgiClSi  requires  01  =  10-5  per  cent. 

Trihenzylsilicol,  SiBzj-OH. 

The  chloride  just  described  was  warmed  with  moist  alcohol,  and  the 
product  recrystallised  from  light  petroleum ;  it  separated  in  colourless 
needles,  melting  sharply  at  104^,  and  was  readily  soluble  in  ether,  but 
only  moderately  so  in  light  petroleum  : 

01024  gave  0*2974  COa  and  0-0665  HgO.     C  =  792 ;  H  =  7-2. 
CjiHj^OSi  requires  0  =  79-1  ;  H  =  70  per  cent. 

Tribenzylsilicol  has  recently  been  described  by  Dilthey  (Zoc.  ciL), 
who  gives  its  melting  point  as  106°. 

JHbenzyUilican  Diehlaride,  Bz^SiCl^. 

In  order  to  confirm  some  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  described 
above,  a  quantity  of  dibenzylsilicon  dichloride  was  prepared  from 
silicon  tetrachloride.  To  1  molecule  of  the  latter,  2f  molecules  of 
magnesium  benzyl  chloride  were  slowly  added  with  vigorous  cooling 
and  stirring.  The  whole  was  allowed  to  stand  overnight,  the  ether 
then  evaporated,  and  the  residue  heated  at  100°  for  three  hours.  It 
was  then  extracted  with  ether  in  the  apparatus  already  described 
(Kipping,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  216).  After  distilling  oS  the  ether,  the 
residual  oil  was  fractionally  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm., 
using  a  long-necked  flask  with  rod  and  disk  column.  A  small  quantity 
passed  over  below  200°,  and  then  a  large  fraction  between  200°  and  240° 
which  became  solid  on  cooling,  and  consisted  of  dibenzyl ;  from  about 
240°,  the  thermometer  rose  very  slowly,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  distilled  below  250° ;  above  250°,  the  thermometer  rose  more 
rapidly  to  360°,  but  there  still  remained  a  considerable  residue  of 
viscid,  brown  oil  which  did  not  distil  at  360°  The  fraction  241—250° 
was  distilled  twice  more,  and,  finally,  the  portion  boiling  between 
241 — 245°  was  collected  separately;  after  having  been  kept  in  a 
closed  vessel  for  some  time,  the  colourless  oil  solidified  completely.  It 
was  then  recrystaliised  from  light  petroleum,  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained in  magnificent,  colourless  prisms  ;  these  were  moderately  soluble 
in  light  petroleum,  and  melted  at  50 — 52° ;  they  fumed  somewhat  in 
the  air,  and,  when  previously  reduced  to  a  powder,  were  readily 
decomposed  by  water ;  otherwise  a  thin  film  of  the  insoluble  decom- 
position product   was  formed  at  the  surface  and  prevented  further 
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action  of  the  water.     An  analysis  of  these  crystals  was  carried  out 
volumetrically  (1  c.c.  AgNO,- 0-00178  01): 

01386  required  199  c.c.  AgNO, ;  01  =  25-6. 
02407        „        34-4  c.c.  AgNOg ;  01  -  25-4. 

Oi4Hi^Ol2Si  requires  01  =  26-2  per  cent. 

This  pure  dichloride  was  decomposed  by  dissolving  it  in  ether  and 
shaking  the  solution  with  water  until  free  from  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  substance  obtained  melted  at  lOP,  softening  slightly  at  98^,  and 
was  identical  with  the  a-dibenzylsilicol  previously  described  (p.  448), 
as  proved  by  the  following  analyses  : 

0-4200  gave  01 068  SiOj.     Si  =  11-8. 

01960     „     0-4963  COg  and  0-1206  H,0.     0  =  689 ;  H  =  6-8. 

01172     „    0-2963  CO,    „    00711  HgO.     0-68-9 j  H  =  6*8. 

Oi^Hj^OjSi  requires  Si  =  11-6 ;  0  «  68-7  ;  H  =  66  per  cent. 

Molecular  weight  determinations  were  carried  out  by  the  cryoscopic 
method  with  the  following  results : 

0184  in  18-3  acetic  acid  gave  ^t  -  0166°.  Mol.  wt.  =  261. 

0-347  „  18-3   '„        „       „        „  0-296^  „        „   =249. 

0-626  „  18-0      „        „       „        „  0-570^  „        „   =236. 

0-838  „  19-2      „       „       „        „  0-730°.  „        „   =232. 

C^^U^fi^i  requires  Mol.  wt.  =244-6. 

Dibenzylsilicane,  BzjSiO. 

The  substance  just  referred  to  as  a-dibenzylsilicol,  and  prepared  by 
decomposing  pure  dibeuzylsilicon  dichloride  with  water,  was  certainly 
not  identical  with  the  substance  (m.  p.  76°)  obtained  by  Dilthey 
{loe,  eU.)f  and  to  which  he  assigned  the  formula  Bz2Si(OH)2. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  further  confirmation  of  the  nature  of  our 
compound,  we  heated  a  small  quantity  of  it  at  110°  for  six  hours  with 
the  object  of  converting  it  into  the  corresponding  ketone.  The  oily 
product  was  then  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  from 
which  it  separated  in  colourless  prisms,  and  after  recrystallisation 
from  light  petroleum  these  melted  at  98°.  The  compound  was  readily 
soluble  in  ether,  and  moderately  so  in  alcohol  or  light  petroleum.  A 
preparation  was  analysed  with  the  following  results  : 

0-1707  gave  0-4663  00,  and  0*1002  HjO.     0  =  743  ;  H  =  66. 

0-1649     „    0-4220  00,    „  .^ 00892  H,0.     0  =  74-3;  H  =  6-4. 
Oj^Hj^OSi  requires  0  =  74*2 ;  H  -  6*2  per  cent. 

It  seemed  clear  from  these  observations  that  the  supposed  hydrol 
had  been  converted  in  a  normal  manner  into  the  corresponding  ketone 
(the  termolecular  form,  p.  439),  and  that  the  melting  point  given  by 
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Dilthey  was  incorrect;  further  experiments,  however,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  another  hydrol,  probably  identical  with  the  compound 
obtained  by  Dilthey. 

p'Dibenzylsilieol,  Bz2Si(OH)2. 

On  attempting  to  prepare  a  further  quantity  of  ketone  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  namely,  by  heating  the  a-hydrol  (xxl  p.  lOF)  at 
110^  for  several  hours,  an  altogether  different  result  was  obtained;  a 
solution  of  the  oily  residue  in  light  petroleum  deposited,  not  the 
ketone,  but  a  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  65 — 70°.  This  product 
was  repeatedly  recrystallised,  the  best  results  being  obtained  by  dis- 
solving it  in  a  very  little  ether  and  adding  a  considerable  quantity  of 
light  petroleum  ;  it  was  then  deposited,  in  the  course  of  about  half  an 
hour,  in  beautiful,  transparent  prisms,  which  melted  at  75°,  softening 
at  70°.  Repeated  recrystallisation  failed  to  render  the  melting  point 
more  precise,  although  to  all  appearance  the  preparation  was  quite 
pure.  Unless  the  recrystallisation  was  carried  out  rapidly,  and  at  a 
low  temperature,  some  slight  decomposition  occurred,  and  the  mother 
liquor  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  an  oil.  Analyses  of  samples  dried 
in  the  air  gave  results  which  agreed  with  those  required  for  the 
hydroly  6z2Si(0H)2,  although  the  percentage  of  carbon  was  always  a 
trifle  too  high : 

I.  01760  gave  04457  COj  and  01076  Kfi.     C«691 ;  H  =  6-8. 
11.01554     „     0-3946  OO2    „    0  0934  H^O.     0  =  692 ;  H  =  6-7. 
III.  01711     „     0-4334  OOj    „    01026  HjO.     0  =  691 ;  H  =  6-7. 
Oi^H^gOjSi  requires  0=  68*7  ;  H  =  65  per  cent. 

Sample  III  was  prepared  by  crystallisiDg  sample  II  three  times  from 
ether  and  light  petroleum. 

Molecular  weight  determinations  made  by  the  cryoscopic  method 
gave  the  following  results : 

0-514  in  16-5  benzene  gave  A<- 0-290°   Mol.  wt.  =540. 

0-703  „  17-4     „  „        „   0-360°     „      „     =560. 

0-287  „  22-4aceticacid„        „    0-190°.     „      „     =260- 

0-844  „  17-8     „      „    „        „   0-700°     „      „     =263. 
^14^16^2^^  requires  Mol.  wt.  =  244. 

Most  of  the  substance  was  recovered  apparently  unchanged  when 
the  benzene  and  acetic  acid  solutions  were  allowed  to  evaporate,  but 
a  trace  of  the  oily  decomposition  product  (see  above)  had  doubtless 
been  formed. 

As  this  compound  melting  at  75°  was  thus  found  to  be  isomeric 
with  the  a-hydrol  melting  at  101°,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
two  substances  were  merely  different  crystalline  forms  of  one  and 
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the  same  substance.  This  view,  however,  had  to  be  abandoned; 
samples  of  the  two  different  preparations  were  crystallised  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  light 
petroleum,  but  each  retained  its  own  distinctive  properties.  It  was 
also  found  later  that  the  two  compounds  oould  be  deposited  side  by 
side  from  one  and  the  same  solution. 

In  one  experiment,  a  fresh  sample  of  dibenzylsilicon  dichloride, 
boiling  at  241 — 245^  (100  mm.),  prepared  as  before  (which,  although 
apparently  pure,  could  not  be  crystallised),  was  decomposed  with  water 
and  the  product  extracted  with  ether.  When  the  solution  was  left  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  instead  of  becoming  almost  solid  from  the 
separation  of  pure  a-hydrol,  it  deposited  the  )3-hydrol  in  fine,  large 
crystals,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from  ether  and  light  petroleum, 
melted  at  75%  softening  at  about  70°.  On  the  addition  of  light 
petroleum  to  the  oily  mother  liquor,  the  whole  became  a  thick  paste 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  forms  of  the  hydro!. 
Attempts  to  separate  these  by  recrystallisation  were  not  very  success- 
ful, as  their  solubilities  were  practically  the  same  in  all  solvents, 
but  at  last  a  small  quantity  of  the  a-hydrol  was  isolated  in  a 
moderately  pure  condition. 

Canveraian  of  the  P-Hydrcl  into  Dibenzylailicone, 

The  conversion  of  the  )3-dibenzylsilicol  into  the  corresponding 
silicone  seemed  at  first  an  extremely  simple  operation.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  pure  compound  was  gently  heated  in  a  test  tube  over 
a  bunsen  flame  until  the  escape  of  water  vapour  ceased,  and  the 
resulting  oil  was  dissolved  in  light  petroleum  j  on  cooling,  the  solution 
deposited  crystals  of  pure  dibenzylsilicone  (m.  p.  97 — 98°).  On 
repeating  the  experiment  with  the  same  sample  of  )3-hydrol  under  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  conditions,  instead  of  the  silicone,  the 
original  )3-hydrol  was  finally  deposited  from  the  light  petroleum 
solution;  several  further  similar  experiments  also  gave  this  result, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  water  produced  during  the  heating  of  the 
hydrol  was  clearly  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  test  tube.  Many  other 
attempts  were  made  to  transform  the  ^-hydrol  into  the  silicone ;  for 
example,  the  compound  was  heated  at  160°  for  five  minutes  in  an 
open  dish,  but,  on  crystallising  the  residue  from  light  petroleum^ 
practically  the  whole  of  the  hydrol  was  ^ultimately  recovered,  although 
mixed  with  some  oily  product.  Only  in  a  few  cases  did  we  obtain  any 
crystalline  silicone. 
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Formation  of  the  fi-Hydrol  from  DihenzylnliconB, 

These  perplexing  results  were  explained  to  some  extent  by  the 
discovery  of  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  oily  product  formed  by 
the  dehydration  of  the  )3-hydrol  combines  readily  with  water,  the 
)3-hydrol  beinfi^  regenerated.  When  the  pure  )3-hydrol  is  kept  in  a 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  is  con- 
verted in  the  course  of  about  twenty-four  hours  into  a  very  viscous, 
colourless  oil ;  when  this  oil  is  exposed  again  to  moist  air,  it  is  slowly 
reconverted  into  the  )3-hydrol,  and  if  rubbed  with  a  little  water  the 
change  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes. 

Further  FxperimetUs  on  the  Convwaion  of  the  Hydrola  into  the 

Silicone, 

Quantitative  experiments  on  the  transformation  of  the  )3-hydrol 
into  silicone  at  the  ordinary  temperature  were  not  attempted,  as  the 
oily  silicone  formed  at  the  surface  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the 
crystals  underneath ;  such  experiments,  however,  carried  out  at  100^ 
showed  that  after  about  seventy  hours'  heating  the  weight  became 
practically  constant,  the  loss  being  6*6  instead  of  7*4  per  cent,  as 
required  by  theory.  Although  the  transformation  of  the  hydrol  into 
the  silicone  is  a  very  simple  change  theoretically,  and  the  last  experi- 
ment seemed  to  show  that  it  occurred  almost  quantitatively,  some  of 
our  observations  are  not  easily  explained ;  thus  the  oil  obtained  by 
heating  the  ^-hydrol  at  100^  did  not  give  either  crystalline  silicone  or 
P-hjdrol  when  it  was  dissolved  in  ether  and  light  petroleum  or  rubbed 
with  water,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  oily  silicone  obtained  in 
a  vacuum  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Further,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  oil  which  is  produced  in  small 
quantities  when  the  pure  hydrol  is  recrystallised  from  various  solvents, 
except  that  in  some  cases  we  have  obtained  from  it  the  crystalline 
silicone  by  heating  at  100^.  It  seems  tolerably  certain  that,  whereas 
the  dehydration  of  the  )3-hydrol  at  the  ordinary  temperature  leads  simply 
to  the  formation  of  a  unimolecular  oily  silicone  which  readily  recom- 
bines  with  water,  the  effects  of  heating  are  more  complex  and  lead  to 
the  formation  of  the  termolecular  crystalline  silicone  as  well  as  that  of 
other  compounds. 

The  a-hydrol  differs  notably  from  the  )3-isomeride  in  stability ;  when 
kept  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum,  it  does  not  change  appreciably 
in  appearance,  although  it  becomes  somewhat  sticky  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  A  quantitative  experiment  on  the  decomposition  of  the 
a-hydrol  (m.  p,  101**)  gave  unsatisfactory  results.     The  pure  compound 
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was  heated  at  110°  in  an  open  vessel ;  the  weight  decreased  slowly 
and  fairly  regularly  until  after  about  twenty-five  hours  the  theoretical 
loss  (7*4  per  cent.)  for  the  formation  of  silicone  had  taken  place  ;  after 
about  twenty-five  hours'  further  beating,  the  loss  amounted  to  about 
1 1  per  cent.,  but  even  then  the  weight  of  the  oily  product  showed  no 
sign  of  becoming  constant.  In  no  case  have  we  been  able  to  regenerate 
the  a-hydrol  from  the  product  of  its  dehydration* 

Action  of  Acetyl  Chloride  and  Acetic  ArUiydride  on  the  Ilydrole. 

Having  failed  to  ascertain  the  precise  conditions  necessary  for  the 
conversion  of  the  hydrols  into  the  crystalline  silicone  by  the  action  of 
heat  alone,  we  studied  their  behaviour  towards  acetyl  chloride  and 
acetic  anhydride. 

Both  compounds  dissolved  readily  in  acetyl  chloride,  but,  on  allowing 
their  solutions  to  evaporate,  they  were  finally  both  recovered  unchanged; 
in  the  case  of  the  jS-hydrol,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  oily  uni- 
molecular  silicone  had  really  been  formed,  but  that  it  absorbed  water 
again  on  exposure  to  the  air.  When,  however,  the  hydrols  were 
separately  heated  in  test  tubes  over  a  free  flame  until  the  ebullition 
caused  by  the  escape  of  water  ceased,  and  the  residue  then  warmed 
with  a  little  acetic  anhydride,  they  were  converted,  apparently  almost 
quantitatively,  into  crystalline  dibenzylsilicone.  These  experiments 
with  acetic  anhydride  were  repeated  several  times  with  fairly  constant 
results. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  crystalline  dibenzylsilicone,  obtained  in 
this  way  from  the  )3-hydrol,  was  determined,  and  the  results  showed 
that  the  compound  had  the  termolecular  formula  (823810)3;  the 
ebullioscopic  method  was  used,  with  benzene  as  solvent : 

0-585  in  140  benzene  gave  ^t - 0-18°.     Mol.  wt.  =  620. 

0-92     „  140         „  „        „  0-30°.  „       =587. 

0-96     „  130        „  „        „  0-29°.  „       =674. 

0-846  „  14.3        „  „        „  0-21°.  „       =737. 

(Bz2SiO)j  requires  Mol.  wt.  =  678. 


» 
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XLIV. — Organic  Derivatives  of  Silicon.  Part  VL  The 
Optically  Active  Sulphohenzylethylpropylsilicyl 
Oxides. 

By  FSEDBRIO   STAira.BT  ElPPIKO. 

In  Part  II  of  these  invefitigations  (Trans.,  1907,  91, 209),  it  was  stated 
that  the  (2^-Bulphonio  acid  obtained  by  heating  benzylethylpropylsilicol 
with  sulphuric  acid  had  been  resolved  into  its  optically  active  com- 
ponents by  fractionally  crystallising  its  salt  with  d-  or  /-methylhydrind- 
amine.  Granting  the  accuracy  of  the  experimental  data  there 
recorded,  no  further  proof  of  the  optical  activity  of  the  silicon 
compounds  in  question  was  required;  to  some,  however,  the  author 
may  have  failed  to  carry  conviction  for  various  reasons.  Firstly, 
because  the  d-  and  ^acids  were  only  very  feebly  optically  active; 
secondly,  because  the  rotation  was  of  the  same  sign  as  that  of  the  base 
with  which  the  acid  had  been  combined ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  salts 
of  the  active  acids  with  ^menthylamioe  were  practically  identical  in 
melting  point  and  specific  rotation. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  desirable  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments on  the  resolution  of  the  ^-acid  with  larger  quantities  of 
material,  and  to  study  in  more  detail  the  properties  of  the  active 
compounds.  The  results  of  this  work  are  described  in  the  present 
communication,  and  they  confirm  in  every  respect  the  earlier 
observations.  They  have  also  shown  that  the  salts  formed  by 
combining  the  d-  and  /-silicon  acids  with  (i-bomylamine  or  with 
cinchonidine  resemble  one  another  very  closely,  just  as  do  their  salts 
with  /-menthylamine.  This  resemblance  between  compounds  of  the 
type  dAdB  and  lAdB  is  so  contrary  to  general  experience,  that  before 
describing  these  salts  it  is  advisable,  perhaps,  to  summarise  the  results 
of  those  experiments  which,  having  been  repeated  many  times, 
establish  the  asymmetry  of  the  acids  concerned. 

The  (i-methylhydrindnmine  salt  of  the  pure  (f/-sulphonic  acid  is 
relatively  easily  separated  by  fractional  crystallisation  into  two  very 
different  substances :  the  dAdB-helt  is  obtained  in  an  optically  pure 
state,  melting  at  205 — 207^ ;  the  optically  impure  lAdB-eBlt  remains 
as  an  oil.  Alkaline  solutions  obtained  by  boiling  the  dAdB-BdXt  with 
excess  of  sodium  carbonate  until  the  organic  base  ceases  to  be  evolved 
are  always  dsxtroroiatoryt  the  highest  observed  specific  rotation  cal- 
culated for  the  sodium  salt  being  +  5*8°. 

Alkaline  solutions  prepared  from  the  optically  impure  lAdB-BisXt  in 
a  similar  manner  are  l(KV09*oUUory  ;  as  m ethyl hydrindamine  is  volatile 

H  H  2 
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and  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  to  litmus,  its  absence  from  a  given 
solution  is  easily  proved. 

The  sodium  salt  of  the  i-acid  can  be  isolated  from  the  dextrorotatory 
solutions ;  it  crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol  in  plates,  and  is  optically 
active.  With  excess  of  (2-methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride  in 
aqueous  solution  it  gives  a  precipitate  which  is  practically  identical 
with  the  original  dAdB-eaXt  melting  at  205^  (compare  p.  465),  but  with 
^methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride,  under  exactly  similar  conditions, 
it  gives  a  totally  different  precipitate,  namely,  the  dAlB-salty  a  gela- 
tinous substance  melting  at  150 — 152^ 

The  sodium  salt  obtained  from  the  oily,  optically  impure  lAdB-^t 
gives  with  ^-methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride  in  aqueous  solution 
a  precipitate  from  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  lAlB-com- 
pound  (m.  p.  205^)  can  be  isolated. 

The  c^sulphonic  acid  may  be  resolved  with  /-methylhydrindamine ; 
the  optically  pure  lAlB-Bud  impure  dAlB-Balta  thus  obtained  correspond 
in  properties  with  the  dAdB-  and  lAdB-BsAts  respectively,  the  observed 
rotations  being,  of  course,  of  the  opposite  sign. 

A  mixture  of  the  dAdB-  and  ^ii^^-salts,  and  also  a  mixture  of  the 
dAlB-  and  ^ilc^J^-salts,  has  the  properties  of  the  substance  prepared 
directly  from  the  c^^acid  and  cU-base  (compare  loc,  cit.,  pp.  237 — 238). 
The  acids  represented  by  dA  and  I A  respectively  are  thus  proved  to  be 
optically  active  and  enantiomorphously  related. 

In  spite  of  this  relationship  and  the  great  difference  in  outward 
properties  of  their  salts  with  one  of  the  active  methylhydrindamines, 
solutions  of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  two  active  acids  yield,  with  a  given 
optically  active  base,  compounds  which  in  many  cases  are  barely 
distinguishable  from  one  another  or  from  the  corresponding  derivative 
of  the  (tf-acid. 

This  resemblance  is  not  restricted  to  appearance  and  crystalline 
habit,  but  extends  to  melting  or  decomposing  point  and  even  to 
specific  rotation,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  summary  of  some 
of  the  results  of  the  examination  of  such  compounds. 

Salts  qf  d-  a/nd  l-SulphobmzyUihylpropylsUicyl  Oxides, 
SOgH-OHj-OeH/SiEtPr-O-SiEtPr-OHj-OeH^-SOgH. 

A-Methylhydrindamine  SaUs : 

d-Aoid.  Z-Acid. 

M.  p.  206—207*  M.  p.  160— 162' 

[a]o  +16*6°  in  methyl  alcohol  [a]p  + 16 "G'  in  methyl  alcohol 
[a]x,  +14 •4*  in  chloroform 
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I'Methylhydrindamine  Salts : 
d-koid,  Z-Acid. 

M.  p.  150—162'*  if.  p.  205—207" 

[a]]>  - 16 '6"  in  methyl  alcohol  [a]^  - 16 '8°  in  methyl  alcohol 

[a]o  - 14*8°  in  chloroform 

I'MerUhylamine  SaUa  :* 

cI-Acid. 
M.  p.  228—229" 
M.  p.  286—286" 
[at  -16-6"t 

*  These  salts  are  dimorphous. 

t  This  and  all  the  following  values  for  specific  rotation  were  determined 
methyl-alcoholic  solution. 


dl-Acid. 

Z-Aoid. 

M.  p.  226—226" 
M.  p.  283—286" 
Wo  -16-6" 

M.  p.  226-227" 
M.  p.  286— 287<» 
[ak  -16-6" 

d-Bomylamins  Salts . 


d-Add. 
M.  p.  210—211" 
[a]»  +9-2" 

dl'Aoid. 
M.  p.  207-208" 
Wo  +9-8" 

Cinchonidine  Salts  : 

Z-Add. 
M.  p.  212—218" 
W»  +9-6" 

(<-Aoid. 
M.  p.  154—166" 
[«k  -71-6" 

'(f^Acid. 
M.  p.  148—160" 
Wi>  -78-1" 

Cinchonidine  Hydrogm  Salts  : 

2-Acid. 
M.  p.  149-160" 
W»  -71-8" 

d-Acid. 
M.  p.  222—224" 

dl'Acid. 
M.  p.  about  220" 

Z.Acid. 
M.  p.  226—227" 

The  dissimilarity  of  the  methylhydrindamine  salts  of  the  type  dAdB 
and  dAlB  is  even  inore  striking  than  appears  from  the  tabulated  data  ; 
the  pore  dAdB-  and  Z^iZ^-compounds  crystallise  readily  in  radially 
grouped  clusters  of  characteristic  appearance  and  of  high  density ; 
the  dAlB-  and  Zilc^^-salts,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
crystallise,  as  they  separate  from  most  solvents  in  the  form  of  a 
bulky  jelly. 

The  ^menthylamine  salts  of  the  d-  and  ^acids  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  one  another ;  this  is  also  true  of  the  t^bomylamine 
salts,  whereas  the  normal  cinchonidine  and  the  cinchonidine  hydrogen 
salts  show  small  difEerences  in  melting  point,  but  are  otherwise  very 
much  alike. 

These  observations  are  instructive  and  of  general  interest,  because 
they  indicate  that  it  might  be  possible  actually  to  resolve  a  dl- 
compound  by  the  usual  method,  and  yet  to  conclude  from  an 
examination  of  the  outward  properties  and  specific  rotations  of  the 
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several  fractions  so  obtained  that  resolution  had  not  occurred  ;  if,  for 
example,  the  ^menthylatnine  salt  of  (i^sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl 
oxide  could  in  fact  be  separated  into  its  dAlB-  and  ^ii /iS-components, 
the  greatest  difference  between  extreme  fractions  which  would  be 
brought  to  light  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  examination  would  be 
about  1°  in  melting  point. 

It  is  obviouSy  of  course,  that  the  very  close  resemblance  observed 
between  some  of  the  salts  referred  to  above  would  be  merely  a 
necessary  consequence  if  the  active  acids  underwent  partial  or 
complete  racemisation  subsequent  to  their  separation  from  the 
methylhydrindamine  used  for  their  isolation.  For  this  reason,  the 
possibility  of  racemisation  was  considered  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
work.  The  fact  that  the  ammonium  salt  of  either  of  the  active  acids 
afforded  such  different  compounds  with  d-  and  ^methylhydrindamine 
hydrochlorides  {loc.  cU,,  p.  236)  showed  conclusively  that  the  acids 
had  not  racemised  to  any  great  extent,  and  similar  observations  with 
the  sodium  salts  (see  above)  confirmed  the  conclusion  that  the  active 
compounds  were  relatively  stable. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  thef^e  experiments,  it  was  found  that 
during  the  conversion  of  the  dAdB-  or  Zii^ ^-methylhydrindamine 
derivative  into  the  sodium  salt  by  heating  with  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate  during  some  hours,  a  change  of  some  kind  took  place^ 
because,  on  regenerating  the  methylhydrindamine  salt  by  precipitation, 
the  melting  point  of  the  crude  substance  was  sometimes  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  the  original  pure  resolution  product.  Whether 
this  is  really  due  to  racemisation  or  to  decomposition  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  as  the  principal  object  of  these  experiments  was  to 
study  the  active  acids ;  with  this  end  in  view,  the  methylhydrindamine 
salts  were  very  cautiously  treated  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  period 
of  heating  being  limited  as  far  as  possible;  under  these  conditions, 
little,  if  any,  change  in  the  acids  takes  place,  and  it  was  from  such 
preparations  of  the  active  sodium  salts  that  the  various  compounds 
now  to  be  described,  including  the  dAlB-  and  2ilc2^-methylhydrind- 
amine  derivatives,  were  obtained. 

During  the  investigation  of  these  optically  active  acids,  two  points 
connected  with  their  constitution  have  also  received  attention. 

Further  evidence  has  been  published  (Marsden  and  Kipping,  this 
vol.,  p.  198)  supporting  the  author's  previous  conclusion  that  the 
*  acids  are  derivatives  of  benzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide  and  not  of  the 
corresponding  silicol,  and  it  is  shown  in  this  paper  that  the  sulphonic 
groups  in  the  acids  ocoupy  the  para-positions  in  the  two  benzene 
nuclei.  This  last  point  is  important,  as  it  proves  that  the  optical 
activity  of  the  compounds  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  an  asymmetric 
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carbon  group,  which,  conoeivablyy  might  have  been  formed  by  the 
diaplacement  of  hydrogen  from  one  of  the  'OH^*  groups  contained  in 
the  oxide. 

Experimental. 

Further  experience  in  the  preparation  of  sulphobenzylethylpropyl- 
silicyl  oxide  has  brought  out  certain  improvementB  in  the  methods, 
which  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  In  decomposing  benzylethylpropyl- 
silicyl  chloride  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  726),  the  yield  of  the  corresponding 
silicol  aeema  to  be  very  much  increased,  and  that  of  the  oxide 
diminished,  when  the  chloride  is  dropped  fairly  quickly  from  a  tap- 
funnel  into  an  ice-cold  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  instead 
of  into  water.  The  alkaline  solution  is  vigorously  shaken  during  and 
after  the  addition  of  the  chloride  until  decomposition  is  complete,  and 
the  product  is  then  immediately  extracted  with  ether.  The  separation 
of  the  silicol  from  the  oxide  by  fractional  distillation  under  reduced 
pressure  ia  easily  accomplished,  and,  when  the  whole  series  of 
operations  is  carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  yield  of  the  former 
may  amount  to  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  the  use  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  to  the  silicol  not  having  been 
given  time  to  pass  into  the  oxide,  has  not  been  ascertained ;  according 
to  previous  observations  {loc,  cit\  the  silicol  may  change  spontaneously 
into  the  oxide  and  water  when  it  is  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  sulphonate  it  without  delay.  It  is 
advantageous  to  obtain  as  much  silicol  as  possible  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxide,  because,  although  the  ^^-sulphonic  acid  is  actually  derived 
from  the  oxide,  it  is  far  more  easily  isolated  from  the  product  of  the 
sulphonation  of  the  silicol  (compare  Marsden  and  Kipping,  loe.  ciL) ; 
this  curious  fact  has  not  yet  been  accounted  for  experimentally,  but 
may  be  attributed  to  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  by-products  in 
the  two  cases. 

The  process  of  sulphonation  has  been  modified  to  some  extent ;  the 
silicol  and  sulphuric  acid  (2  vols.)  are  vigorously  shaken  together  in  a 
flask,  and  the  emulsion,  the  temperature  of  which  is  raised  to  40°  or 
50^  by  the  spontaneous  heat  development,  is  rapidly  warmed  in  a 
metal-bath  to  80°,  when  it  is  again  well  shaken.  Sulphonation  is 
complete  within  about  one  minute,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  are 
then  immediately  cooled  and  poured  into  water.  The  cU-SLoid  may 
then  be  isolated  in  the  form  of  its  ammonium  salt  {loe.  cU.,  p.  225), 
or  the  solution  of  the  latter  may  be  directly  precipitated  with 
^menthylamine  hydrochloride.  The  reduction  of  the  temperature 
from  100°  to  80°  during  sulphonation  seems  to  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  nature  of  the  product ;  the  yield  of  pure  ammonium  salt  seems 
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to  be  greater,  and  the  ^menthylamine  salt  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  crude  product,  although  not  a  homogeneous  substance,  crystallises 
readily  from  moist  ethyl  aceta'te,  and  furnishes  pure  ^-menthylamine 
Bulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide  after  several  recrystallisations. 

The  by-products  obtained  in  the  sulphonation  of  the  siiicol  and  the 
oxide  still  await  investigation. 


EesokUion  qf  the  di-Actd. 

The  whole  of  the  dl-B/dd  used  in  these  resolution  experiments  was 
prepared  from  the  re  ^menthylamine  salt,  most  of  which  had  been 
isolated  from  the  product  of  the  sulphonation  of  the  oxide  (Marsden 
and  Kipping,  loc,  t.) ;  some  of  the  ^menthylamine  salt,  however,  was 
prepared  from  the  product  of  the  sulphonation  of  the  siiicol.  The 
active  methylhydrindamines  were  obtained  by  resolving  the  dl-hsse  with 
d-bromocamphorsulphonic  acid  (Tattersall  and]Kipping,  Trans.,  1903, 
83,  918)  or  with  {^-tartaric  acid,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  active 
bases  were  obtained  optically  pure  by  converting  them  into  their 
c^-bromocamphorsulphonates. 

A  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  dl-scid  is 
treated  with  excess  of  the  hydrochloride  of  the  d-heae,  and  the  oily 
precipitate  is  left  to  solidify;  it  is  then  separated  by  decantation, 
washed  with  water,  and  crystallised  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  first  deposit  is  often  like  putty, 
consisting  of  a  fine,  heavy  powder  impregnated  with  oil ;  as  fractional 
crystallisation  proceeds,  the  crude  ^^ic^^-salt  in  the  filtrates  becomes 
more  oily,  the  more  sparingly  soluble  dAdB-a&lt  more  coarsely 
crystalline,  and  after  a  series  of  operations  the  salt  of  the  (2-acid 
is  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

The  resolution  of  the  dl-suoid  with  /-methylhydrindamine  affords, 
of  course,  the  pure  lAlB-BsAt  and*  oily  fractions  of  crude  dAlB-salt, 

The  optically  impure  lAdB-  and  c^i^^-derivatives  which  are 
obtained  in  these  resolutions  are  separately  decomposed  with  sodium 
carbonate  as  described  below,  and  the  resulting  solutions,  which  are 
laBVorotatory  and  dextrorotatory  respectively,  are  treated  with  l-  and 
with  cf-methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride  respectively  in  order  to 
obtain  further  quantities  of  the  lAlB-  and  dAdB-^lta.  In  this  way, 
employing  the  d-  and  Abases  alternately,  it  is  possible  to  resolve  a 
very  large  proplbrtion  of  the  cU-acid  into  its  pu^e  dAdB-  and  lAlB- 
derivatives.  During  these  prolonged  operations,  however,  owing  to 
atmospheric  oxidation  or  some  decomposition,  the  solutions  often 
become  brown,  especially  when  they  have  been  heated  for  some  time, 
and  the  dr  or  ^methylhydrindamine  salts,  prepared  from  the  oily 
dAlB'   and    lAdB-oomi^xmdB    respectively,   cannot    be    crystallised. 
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Accordingly,  tbe  precipitate  is  rouglily  dried  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
acetone,  from  which  the  crude  dAdB-  or  lAlB-8alt  is  then  usually 
deposited  as  a  colourless  powder,  on  evaporating  over  sulphuric  acid  ; 
this  preparation  is  afterwards  fractionally  crystallised  from  slightly 
moist  acetone  or  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  as  before.  The  crude 
sodium  salts  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lAdB-  and  tiil^^-derivatives 
may  also  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol 
before  precipitating  with  the  required  methylhydrindamine  hydro- 
chloride. 

d-Methylhydrindcunine    d'Stdphob&nzylethylpropylailiq/l    Oxide, 
SO,H-CeH4-CH,-SiEtPr-0-SiBtPr-CHj-CgH4-SOgH,20ioHjgN. 

This  compound  separates  from  warm  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  in 
small,  transparent  prisms,  but,  when  crystallisation  takes  place  slowly 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  highly  character- 
istic, lound  masses  of  radially  grouped  prisms ;  it  is  anhydrous  and 
melts  at  205 — 207^,  decomposing  to  a  slight  extent.  It  is  very  readily 
soluble  in  the  common  alcohols,  and  in  moist  acetone,  and  also  dissolves 
freely  in  chloroform,  but  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  insoluble  in 
anhydrous  acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  or  cold  water. 

Its  specific  rotation  was  determined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  in 
a  2-dcm.  tube : 

1*062  grams,  made  up  to  25  cc,  gave  a  +  1*33^;  whence 
[a]x,  +  15-6° 

This  value  agrees  with  those  (  +  15'6^,  16'0°)  previously  obtained 
(loo.  oU.,  p.  235)  with  much  more  dilute  solutions ;  the  sabstitution  of 
water  for  some  of  the  methyl  alcohol  did  not  appreciably  alter  the 
specific  rotation. 

Its  specific  rotation  in  chloroform  solution  was  also  determined  : 

0*9d4  gram,  tnade  up  to  25  cc.  in  a  2-dcm,  tube,  gave  o  +  r04°; 
whence  [a]© +14-4° 

\-MethyIkydrindamine  VSulfhohenzyUilhylpropylMiGyl  Oxide. 

The  ordinary  properties  of  this  salt  are  identical  of  course  with 
those  of  its  optical  antipodes.  Its  specific  rotation  was  determined 
(a)  in  methyl-alcoholic  and  (6)  in  chloroform  solutions  : 

(a)  0-925  gram,  made  up  to  25  cc.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave  a-  1*14^; 

whence  [ajo- 15-3° 
(6)  0-888  gram,  made  up  to  25  cc  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave  a-  1-05°; 
whence  [o]©  - 14-8^ 
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Sodium  Salts  of  the  Aetive  Acids. 

The  preparation  of  the  sodium  salts  from  the  pure  methylhydrind- 
amine  derivatives  of  the  optically  active  acids,  theoretically  the  simplest 
operation,  is,  in  fact,  rather  troublesome.  The  organic  base  cannot  be 
expelled  by  boiling  with  sodium  hydroxide,  as  the  acid  is  thereby 
decomposed  (p.  472);  even  sodium  carbonate,  if  used  in  excess,  brings 
about  some  decomposition  or  racemisatioo,  and  has  also  the  dis* 
advantage  that  it  gives  the  less  readily  volatile  carbonate  instead  of 
free  methylhydrindamine. 

In  the  earlier  experiments,  the  methylhydrindamine  salts  were 
separately  treated  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  carbonate 
of  the  organic  base  volatilised  in  steam ;  as  it  was  essential  that  every 
trace  of  the  methylhydrindamine  should  be  expelled  before  observing  the 
rotation  of  the  acid,  and  as  the  alkaline  solutions  frothed  very  much, 
the  distillation  in  steam  was  necessarily  prolonged ;  as,  further,  the 
solutions  were  afterwards  concentrated  by  evaporating  on  the  water- 
bath,  the  active  acids  were  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  combined 
action  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  bases.  Under  these  conditions, 
solutions  were  obtained  which  gave  the  rough  values  [a]D  +  3*3°and 
+  4-2^  for  the  sodium  salt  of  the  c2-acid,  and  [ajj,  ~  4*5^  for  that  of  the 
Z-acid. 

Although  such  solutions  were  invariably  tested  before  the  optical 
examination  and  found  to  be  free  from  methylhydrindamine,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  isolate  the  sodium  salts  of  the  active  acids  in  order  to 
afEord  indisputable  evidence  that  the  observed  rotations  were  due  to 
the  silicon  compounds  alone. 

For  this  purpose,  and  with  the  object  of  avoiding  prolonged  heating, 
the  pure  dAdB-  and  ^ii^^-salts  were  separately  treated  with  an  aqueous 
solution  containing  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the 
methylhydrindamine  carbonate  extracted  by  repeatedly  shaking  with 
ether ;  the  aqueous  solutions  were  then  evaporated  almost  to  dryness, 
neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  and  mixed  with  excess  of  methyl  alcohol. 
The  precipitated  sodium  salts  were  separated  by  filtration,  washed 
well  with  methyl  alcohol,  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water,  reprecipitated 
with  methyl  alcohol,  and  dried  in  the  air. 

The  sodium  salts  thus  obtained  crystallise  in  lustrous  plates  or 
prisms,  and  are  extremely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  only  sparingly  so 
in  cold  methyl  alcohol ;  when  dried  in  the  air,  they  contain  water  of 
crystallisation,  as  shown  by  the  following  analysis  of  the  salt  of  the 
c^-acid : 

1-457  lost  0-084  at  100°.    llfif-b'1%. 

^24^a6^rS2Na3Si„2HjO  requires  HjO  =  5'63  per  cent. 
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The  specific  rotations  of  the  anhydioas  salts  were  determined  in 
aqueous  solution : 

Salt  of  c^acid :  1*37  grams,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube, 
gave  0  +  0-72°;  whence  [a]o  +  6-2°. 

Salts  of  Z-acid :  0*5  gram,  made  up  to  25  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube, 
gave  a  -  0*17° ;  whence  [a]©  -  4-2° 

Although  these  values  did  not  agree  very  well  (the  experimental 
error  in  the  latter  case  may  have  been  considerable),  the  determina- 
tions were  not  repeated,  as  there  was  no  object  in  isolating  the  sodium 
salts,  except  to  prove  that  they  were  optically  active. 

Higher  and  more  concordant  values  for  the  specific  rotations  of 
these  salts  were  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  A  weighed 
quantity  (2 — 3  grams)  of  the  pure  dAdB-  or  lAlB-aalt  is  dissolved  in 
ethyl  alcohol,  treated  with  a  slight  (about  5  per  cent.)  excess  of 
crystallised  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  methyl  hydrindamine  volatilised 
in  a  rapid  current  of  steam,  the  distillation  flask  being  directly  heated 
over  a  free  flame;  the  troublesome  frothing  of  the  solution  is  thus 
almost  entirely  prevented,  and  the  whole  of  the  organic  base  may  be 
expelled  in  about  fifteen  minutes ;  the  boiling  solution  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  an  evaporating  basin,  concentrated  to  about  10  cc.,  neutralised 
with  acetic  acid,  and  cooled ;  after  filtering  from  traces  of  a  flocculent 
substance,  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  made  up  to  20  c.c.  In 
a  2-dcm.  tube  : 

2'85  grams  dAdB  (»2*01  grams  of  sodium  salt)  gave  a +1*18°; 
whence  [a]D  +  5-8°. 

2-90  grams  lAlB  (»2'05  grams  of  sodium  salt)  gave  0-7  1*20; 
whence  [o]x)-5-9°. 

These  specific  rotations  are  calculated  for  the  sodium  salts,  and  are 
the  highest  and,  doubtlessi  the  most  trustworthy  values  which  have 
been  obtained. 

Partial  BacemiscUian  or  DecamposUion  of  the  Active  Acids. 

Under  the  conditions  just  described,  the  alkaline  solutions  of  the 
sodium  salts  of  the  active  acids  are  only  heated  during  about  forty-five 
minutes  at  the  very  most,  and  little,  if  any,  change  occurs  in  the 
acids  themselves ;  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  dAdB-  or 
lAlB-Mt  is  prepared  again  from  the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  by 
adding  the  required  hydrochloride  of  d-  or  Z-methylhydrindamine,  the 
product,  after  having  been  merely  washed  with  water  and  dried,  melts 
at  practically  the  same  temperature  as  the  original  compound.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  decomposing  the  methyihydrindamine  salt,  the 
active  acid  has  been  heated  in  alkaline  solution  during  a  much  longer 
period,  the  crude,  regenerated  methyihydrindamine  salt  may  begin  to 
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sinter  at  about  185°  and  melt  at  about  190°,  an  indication  that  partial 
racemisation  has  occurred. 

This  evidence  is  corroborated  bj  the  values  obtained,  in  the  earlier 
determinations,  for  the  specific  rotations  of  the  sodium  salts  prepared 
without  the  above  precautions  having  been  taken.  When  such  solutions 
of  the  sodium  salts  are  fractionally  precipitated  with  methyl  alcohol, 
the  sparingly  soluble  fractions  seem  to  consist  of  the  optically  pure 
salt,  the  cU-compound  remaining  for  the  most  part  in  the  mother 
liquors. 

Although,  therefore,  there  is  some  evidence  that  racemisation  occurs 
when  the  acid  is  heated  for  some  time  in  presence  of  methylhydrind- 
amine  and  sodium  carbonate,  the  matter  has  not  been  very  carefully 
studied,  and  the  observed  changes  may  possibly  be  due  to  decomposi- 
tion ;  the  principal  object  in  view  was  to  obtain  the  sodium  salts  of 
the  optically  pure  active  acids,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  attained  in 
the  manner  described  above. 

MetaUic  Salts  of  the  Active  Acide. 

The  barium  salts  of  the  active  acids,  like  that  of  the  (2^-compound, 
are  well-crystallised  substances,  practically  insoluble  in  water,  but 
readily  soluble  in  hot  aqueous  alcohol. 

The  caleium  salt  is  precipitated  as  an  oil  on  adding  calcium  chloride 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium  salt ;  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  in  cold  aqueous  methyl  alcohol. 

The  lead  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  on 
cooling  in  highly  lustrous  plates. 

I'MethylhydrindcMnine  d'Sulphobenzylethf/lpropylsUici/l  Oxide, 

On  adding  excess  of  ^methylhydrindamine  to  the  sodium  salt  of  the 
c2-acid  in  aqueous  solution,  there  results  an  oily  precipitate  which 
shows  no  tendency  to  crystallise,  but  which  gradually  changes  to  a 
rather  pasty  or  gelatinous  solid  when  it  is  stirred.  This  salt  is 
practically  insoluble  in  water  in  presence  of  sodium  chloride  and 
^methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride,  but,  when  it  has  been  washed  by 
decantation,  it  dissolves  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  cold  aqueous 
*  solution  first  becomes  turbid  and  then  clear  again  when  it  is  warmed, 
and  it  is  also  changed  to  a  milky  fluid  on  the  addition  of  a  little  methyl 
alcohol  or  sodium  chloride.  The  salt  is  very  readily  soluble  in  methyl 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  as  an  oil  on  adding  water,  but 
from  dilute  solutions  in  highly  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  it  separates  in 
flocculent  masses  which  seem  to  consist  of  threads  of  gelatinous  spheres. 
It  dissolves  freely  in  hot  acetone  in  presence  of  traces  of  water,  and,  on 
cooling,  the  solution  sets  to  a  stifE  jelly,  which  changes  to  a  friable 
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solid  when  kept  over  sulphuric  acid  until  all  the  solvent  has  evaporated  ; 
it  shows  a  similar  behaviour  towards  moist  ethyl  acetate,  and  is  also 
precipitated  from  this  solvent  as  a  jelly  on  the  addition  of  light  petro- 
leum. Solutions  in  highly  aqueous  acetone,  when  evaporated  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  set  to  an  opalescent  mass,  in  which  after  some 
time  white  patches  appear  and  gradually  spread,  just  as  if  a  mould 
were  growing  in  a  nutritious  medium. 

The  friable  solid  obtained  with  the  aid  of  acetone  sinters  a  little  at 
about  148%  and  is  completely  melted  at  about  152%  but,  as  no  satis- 
factory method  of  purifying  the  salt  was  discovered,  it  is  possible  that 
its  melting  point  may  be  a  little  higher. 

For  the  determination  of  its  specific  rotation,  the  solid,  from  acetone, 
was  dried  at  100^  and  examined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution : 

0*754  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave  a-  1*18°; 
whence  [a]i,  -15*6° 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  great  contrast  between 
this  salt  and  the  ^^i^^-derivative  in  outward  properties,  and  yet  the 
two  compounds  have  the  same  specific  rotation  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution ;  this  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  other  pairs  of  salts  of  the  type 
dAlB  and  lAlB^  the  rotation  being  apparently  unaffected  by  the 
molecule  of  the  acid. 

d'Methf/lhydnndamine  l-SvlphohenzylethylpropylaiUcyl  Oxide, 

This  salt^  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of 
the  /-acid  with  (i-methylhydrindamine  hydrochloride,  is,  of  course, 
identical  with  its  optical  antipodes  in  ordinary  properties ;  its  specific 
rotation  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  ([a]i>  -hi 5 '6°)  has  been  given 
before  (/oe.  cU.t  p.  2%),  and,  although  the  specimen  there  used  was 
probably  not  quite  free  from  dAdB-esXt,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  repeat 
the  determination,  as  the  optical  impurity  has  practically  the  same 
rotation. 

When  the  lAdB-  and  c^il^iS-methylhydrindamine  salts  are -mixed 
together  in  aqueous  alcohol  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  crystallise 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  deposits  a  fine,  white  powder,  totally 
different  in  outward  properties  from  the  gelatinous  lAdB-  and  dAlB- 
salts;  this  powder,  when  dried  in  the  air,  melts  indefinitely  at  tempera- 
tures varying  from  about  175°  to  185%  that  is  to  say,  its  behaviour  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  salt  prepared  by  mixing  or  crystallising 
together  the  dAdB-  and  Z^^^-methylhydrindamine  salts.  The  behaviour 
of  a  mixture  of  the  dAdB-  and  /^^^-compounds  has  also  been  examined 
again,  and  the  results  fully  confirmed  previous  observations  {J,oc,  dt, 
p.  237). 
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I'Menthylamine  d'Sulphobmzf^ethylpropyUUioffl  Oadd$. 

This  compound  is  obtaiDed  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  addinf; 
^menthylamine  hydrochloride  to  the  sodiam  salt  of  the  <f-acid  in 
aqueous  solution ;  it  crystallises  well  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  or 
from  moist  ethyl  acetate,  and  melts  at  228 — 229°  (see  below) : 

0-6493  of  air-dried  salt  lost  00490  at  100^     H^O  -  7-5. 

O^^H^QOjl^^B^BiiAILfi  requires  H^O^T'S  per  cent. 

The  specific  rotation  of  the  anhydrous  salt  was  determined  in  methyl- 
alcoholic  solution  : 

0*6  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave  a  -  0*93°;  whence 
[a]D-16-6°. 

I'MerUhylamine  l-StdphobenzylethylpropylsUieyl  Oxide. 

This  salt  is  prepared  from  a  solution  of  the  sodium  derivative  of  the 
/-acid  in  a  similar  manner ;  it  crystallises  well  from  aquecus  methyl 
alcohol  or  moist  ethyl  acetate,  and  melts  at  226—227°  (see  below) : 

0-6807  of  air-dried  salt  lost  0*0526  at  100°.     HjO  =  77. 

The  specific  (rotation  of  the  anhydrous  salt  was  determined  in 
methyl-alcoholic  solution : 

0*628  gram,  made  up  to  20  o.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave  a  -  0*97°  j 
whence  [a],, -15-6°. 

The  Z-menthylamine  salts  of  the  l-  and  <2-acids  resemble  one  another 
very  closely,  and  are  also  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  salt  of  the 
cU-SLcid,  which  cryRtallises  with  4  molecules  of  water  and  has  a  specific 
rotation  [a]o-15*5°  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution  {loc.  ci^,  p.  229). 
The  three  compounds  were  separately  crystallised  from  aqueous  methyl 
alcohol  and  from  moist  ethyl  acetate  under  similar  conditions  and 
compared  directly,  but  the  only  slight  difference  which  could  be 
observed  was  that  the  salt  of  the  Z-acid  seemed  to  form  rather  smaller 
crystals  than  the  other  two.  The  melting  points  of  the  three  salts 
were  also  compared  directly ;  employing  samples  crystallised  from 
aqueous  methyl  alcohol  and  dried  at  100°,  and  heating  in  the  ordinary 
way,  that  of  the  <^-acid*  always  melted  first  at  225—226°,  followed 
by  that  of  the  /-acid  at  226—227°,  that  of  the  <£-acid  melting  last  at 
228 — 229°.  These  values  are  rather  relative  than  absolute,  as, 
probably  owing  to  slight  decomposition,  the  melting  points  are  not  very 
sharp.  When  samples  of  the  salts  obtained  from  moist  ethyl  acetate  and 
dried  in  the  air  are  heated  in  a  similar  manner,  they  show  the  behaviour 

•  The  ialt  of  the  rfZ-acid  was  prepared  by  precipitation  from  a  carefully  purified 
specimen  of  the  ammonium  salt,  and  was  only  reciystallised  once,  so  that  it  doubt- 
less contained  equal  quantities  of  the  dAlB-  and  lAlB-compoundB. 
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jost  recorded ;  when,  however,  such  samples  are  first  suddenly  heated  at 
about  160^,  thej  immediatelj  melt  more  or  less  in  their  water  of 
crystallisation,  and  then  solidify  again ;  if  the  temperature  is  then 
raised  gradually,  the  salt  of  the  cU-eucid  melts  at  233 — 235^,  followed 
by  that  of  the  c^acid  at  235 — 236^,  that  of  the  ^acid  melting  last  at 
236 — 237^.  This  alteration  of  the  melting  point  according  to  the  rate 
of  heating  is  no  doubt  due  to  dimorphism  of  the  anhydrous  salts ;  it 
IB  not  always  observed,  and  sometimes  melting  extends  over  several 
degrees,  as  if  the  one  crystalline  form  were  changing  into  the  other, 
so  that  the  sequence  given  above  for  the  modifications  of  higher  melt- 
ing point  is  not  invariable.  These  observations,  however,  seem  to  show 
conclusively  that  there  is  a  difference,  although  a  small  one,  between 
the  salts  of  the  d-  and  Z-acids  which  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  optical 
impurity,  as  one  crystalline  form  of  the  salt  of  the  d-Sicid  melts  higher, 
the  other  lower,  than  that  of  the  corresponding  form  of  the  salt  of  the 
^-acid.  That  the  raising  of  the  melting  points  when  the  salts  are  suddenly 
heated  is  not  merely  due  to  a  difference  in  the  extent  of  their  decom- 
position is  easily  shown  ;  if  one  of  two  tubes  containii^g,  say,  the  salt  of 
the  dl-Acid  is  plunged  for  a  moment  into  a  bath  at  160°,  and  then  both 
are  slowly  and  simultaneously  heated  from  the  ordinary  temperature,  the 
sample,  which  has  not  been  previously  heated,  melts  at  225 — 226°,  the 
other  at  233—235° 

This  variable  and  not  very  definite  melting  point  of  the  salt  of  the 
cfAacid  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  and  was  thought  to  be  due  to 
decomposition  or  to  the  fact  that  the  salt  was  a  mixture  of  components, 
the  relative  proportions  of  which  might  be  altered  to  some  extent  by 
repeated  crystallisation  (Marsden  and  Kipping,  loe,  eit,) ;  for  this 
reason,  the  average  value  of  the  melting  point  (about  230°)  was 
previously  given.  The  melting  point  (about  230°)  previously  assigned 
to  the  ^menthylamine  salt  of  the  optically  impure  /-acid  (loc.  eit.^ 
p.  235)  is  probably  that  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  lAlB-ssAta,  melting  at 
226—227°  and  236—237°  respectively. 

Further  Attempts  to  Resolve  the  l-MerUhylamine  Salt. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  lAlB-  and  e^^/^-menthylamine  salts  might 
differ  sufficiently  in  solubility  to  allow  of  their  separation,  and  yet,  owing 
to  the  similarity  of  the  different  fractions  in  outward  and  in  optical 
properties,  the  fact  that  the  (i/-acid  had  been  resolved  might  easily 
remain  undiscovered.  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  substitute 
/-menthylamine  for  the  far  less  accessible  active  methylhydrindamines, 
some  further  experiments  were  made  with  this  base  ;  a  sample  of  the 
salt  of  the  c2/-acid  was  crystallised  several  times  from  warm  moist  ethyl 
acetate,  and  then  two  or  three  times  from  hot  anhydrous  ethyl  acetate 
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containing  a  little  methyl  alcohol,  until  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  original  sample  remained.  This  was  converted  into  sodium  salt, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  with  (£-methylhydrindamine  hydro- 
chloride; the  crude  air-dried  product  melted  from  175 — 180^,  and 
therefore  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  dAdB-  and  ^^ic^^-salts. 

d'Bcmylamine  d-SulphobenzylethylpropylsUioi/l  Oxide. 

This  salt  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salb  of  the 
d'BXiid  as  an  oil,  which  soon  solidifies  and  crystallises  well  from  aqueous 
methyl  alcohol;  the  air-dried  compound  is  anhydrous,  and  melts  at 
210 — 21 P;  its  specific  rotation  was  determined  in  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  : 

0705  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tuhe,  gave  a +  0*65°; 
whence[a]D  +  9-2°. 

d'Bornylamine  l-Sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  Oxide, 

This  substance  was  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  sodium 
salt  of  the  /-acid ;  the  air-dried  crystals  are  anhydrous,  and  melt  at 
212 — 213°.  The  specific  rotation  was  determined  in  methyl -alcoholic 
solution  : 

0*614  gram,  made  up  to  20  o.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave  a +  0*69°; 
whence[a]D  +  9'6° 

The  <2- horny lamine  salts  of  the  c2-,  l-,  and  (2Z-acids  are  very  similar, 
and  even  when  compared  directly  are  almost  indistinguishable ;  they 
all  separkte  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  in  lustrous  prisms,  but,  when 
deposited  under  similar  conditions,  the  salt  of  the  /-acid  seems  always 
to  give  the  smallest  and  least  well-defined  crystals.  When  heated  side 
by  side,  the  salt  of  the  (//-add  melts  first  at  207 — 208^  then  that  of  the 
d-acid  at  210—211°,  and  finally  that  of  the  /-acid  at  212—213°;  the 
salts  decompose  a  little,  and  their  melting  points  seem  to  depend  to 
some  extent  on  the  rate  of  heating,  but  recrystallisation  failed  to  raise 
the  melting  point  of  the  salt  of  the  /-acid  as  high  as  that  of  the  salt  of 
the  e/-acid.  The  salt  of  the  c//-acid  used  in  these  comparisons  was 
prepared  from  pure  ammonium  (//-sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide, 
and  only  crystallised  once ;  the  slightly  higher  melting  point  (208 — 
210°)  previously  given  for  this  compound  may  be  the  result  of  a 
difference  in  the  rate  of  heating. 

Cinchonidtne  Salts  of  the  d-  and  l-Acide. 

These  compounds  were  prepared  by  precipitating  solutions  of  the 
sodium  salts  of  the  active  acids  with  cinchonidine  hydrochloride, 
CioHs20Ns,HCl,2H30  (Merck) ;   the   oUy  precipitates   were  washed 
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well  with  water,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  anhydrous  acetone  containing 
a  trace  of  methyl  alcohol;  the  compounds  separated  as  crystalline 
powders,  consisting  of  small  prisms,  when  these  solutions  were 
evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid. 

The  specific  rotations  were  determined  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution 
with  samples  dried  at  100°. 

Salt  of  (i-acid  :  0*503  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube, 
gave  a  -  3-60° ;  whence  [ajn  -  71 '5^ 

Salt  of  ^-acid  :  0*528  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave 
o-3-78°;  whence  [a ]d  -71*6°. 

These  values  are  practically  the  same  as  that  ([a]D  -  73*1°)  obtained 
for  the  salt  of  the  dl-SLcid  in  more  dilute  solutions. 

The  melting  points  of  the  salts  were  compared  directly ;  that  of  the 
^acid  melted  at  149—150°,  that  of  the  d-acid  at  154—156°  whereas 
that  of  the  d^acid  melts  at  148—160°  {loe.  ciL,  p,  232).  The  deriva- 
tive of  the  /-acid  was  recrystallised  from  ethyl  acetate  containing 
methyl  alcohol,  but  its  melting  point  underwent  no  change,  so  that 
the  cinchonidine  salts  of  the  active  acids  show  a  more  considerable 
difference  than  either  the  /-menthylamine  or  the  (2-bomylamine 
derivatives ;  their  melting  points,  however,  are  not  very  easily  deter- 
mined, as  the  melting  substances  give  an  opaque  froth,  apparently 
owing  to  the  inclusion  of  air.  The  behaviour  of  the  salts  towards 
solvents  is  similar  to  that  of  the  derivative  of  the  (2/-acid,  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  they  are  all  practically  insoluble  in  ethyl  acetate  in 
complete  absence  of  moisture. 

Cinchonidine  Hydrogen  Salts  of  the  d-  cmd  l-Aoida, 

The  normal  salts  of  the  active  acids  were  separately  converted  into 
the  hydrogen  salts  as  described  in  the  case  of  the  derivative  of  the 
£2/-acid  (p.  233),  and  the  washed  precipitates  were  dried.  The  brittle, 
resinous  masses  so  obtained  were  then  dissolved  in  anhydrous 
acetone  containing  methyl  alcohol,  and  the  solutions  evaporated  over 
sulphuric  acid.  The  salts  were  then  deposited  as  colourless,  micro- 
crystalline  powders.  Their  melting,  or  decomposing,  points  were  com- 
pared directly,  and,  although  they  varied  very  considerably  with  the 
rate  of  heatingi  the  salt  of  the  i-acid  always  decomposed  about  3° 
lower  than  that  of  the  /-acid,  and  its  melting  point  did  not  alter  on 
recrystallising. 

When  heated  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  salt  of  the  c/-acid  darkened 
at  about  222°,  and  decomposed  completely  at  about  224°  \  that  of  the 
/-acid  darkened  at  about  225°,  and  decomposed  completely  at  about 
227°.  When  heated  much  more  rapidly,  the  respective  temperatures 
were  about  3°  higher  in  all  cases.     A  coarse  mixture  of  the  two  salts 
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deoomposed  just  before  the  derivative  of  the  (£-acid ;  the  decomposition 
point  of  the  salt  of  the  dl-^Lcid  was  previously  given  as  220^  (loc.  oU.). 

Beeompositian  of  dl-SulphobenzylethylpropyUilicf/l  Oxide, 

When,  in  isolating  the  c^^-acid  from  the  sulphonation  of  the  oxide  or 
of  the  silicol,  the  crude  product  is  evaporated  with  excess  of  ammonia 
{loc.  cU,,  p.  225),  the  solution  remains  clear,  and  no  sign  of  decom- 
position has  ever  been  observed ;  even  when  solutions  of  the  sodium 
salt  of  the  acid  are  boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  during  some  time, 
only  traces  of  a  flocculent  precipitate  are  formed.  When,  however, 
the  acid  is  heated  at  100^  with  excess  of  concentrated  sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  it  is  slowly  but  completely  decomposed,  and  the  solution 
becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  a  viscous,  insoluble  silicon 
compound,  which  has  not  yet  been  examined.  The  alkaline  solution, 
separated  from  the  silicon  compound  by  filtration,  neutralised  with 
acetic  acid,  and  concentrated  if  necessary,  gives  with  Z-menthylamine 
hydrochloride  an  oily  precipitate  which  soon  solidifies,  and  which 
crystallises  well  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  in  long,  slender  needles. 

The  air-dried  salt  (0*4285  gram  lost  0*0428  gram  at  lOO"")  contained 
10*0  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallisation,  and  the  equivalent  of  the 
anhydrous  compound,  determined  by  titration,  agreed  with  that 
required  for  the  menthylamine  salt  of  toluenesulphonic  acid. 

As  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  the  soluble  decomposition 
product  of  sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide  would  be  p-toluene- 
sulphonic  acid,  some  of  the  hydrocarbon  was  sulphonated  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  resulting  sulphonic  acids  converted  into  their 
Z-menthylamine  salts,  but  the  fractional  crystallisation  of  this 
preparation  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  failed  to  separate  the  o-  and 
^isomerides.  A  sample  of  p-toluenesulphonic  acid,  obtained  from 
Kahlbaum,  was  converted  into  its  /-menthylamine  salt,  and  the 
preparation  dried  in  the  air  : 

0-3181  lost  0-0321  at  100°.     HjO  =  10-1. 

0,7H2g03NS,2H20  requires  HgO-O-Q  per  cent. 

This  specimen  of  ^menthylamine  jt>-toluene8ulphonate  was  indis- 
tinguishable in  outward  properties  from  that  obtained  from  the 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide ; 
when  heated  side  by  side,  the  two  preparations. melted  simultaneously 
at  201 — 202°  (the  former  sintering  a  little  at  about  199°) ;  a  mixture 
of  the  two  also  melted  at  this  temperature,  and  gave  a  homogeneous 
deposit  when  crystallised  from  aqueous  methyl  alcohol. 
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Fwrther  Experiments  on  the  Resolution  of  dl-Sulphohenzylethylpropyl- 

silicf/l  Oxide. 

In  the  ooiirae  of  some  of  the  earlier  experiments  on  the  resolution 
of  the  cK-add,  a  solution  of  its  sodium  salt  was  precipitated  with  the 
hydrochloride  of  ^iffomenthylamine  (Tutin  and  Sapping,  Trans.,  1904, 
85,  65),  and  the  product,  which  solidified  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  was  submibted  to  fractional  crystallisation.  From  its  solution 
in  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  or  acetone,  it  was  deposited  as  an  oil,  even 
at  0^,  but  it  ultimately  solidified  again  when  nearly  all  the  organic 
solvent  had  evaporated.  A  solution  of  the  roughly-dried  salt  in 
anhydrous  acetone,  however,  deposited  a  fine  powder  when  evaporated 
over  sulphurio  acid,  and  the  original  preparation  was  in  this  way 
separated  into  four  fractions.  The  first  and  last  of  these  had 
practically  the  same  melting  point  (160 — 162°)  and  the  same  specific 
rotation  in  90  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  :  • 

I.  0*6466  gram,  made  up  to  25  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave  a +  0*23°  ; 

whence  [a]D  + 6-3°. 
rV.  0*4915  gram,  made  up  to  25  c.c.  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  gave  a  +  0*23° ; 

whence  [a]D  +  5'8° 

These  results  seemed  to  show  that  the  cU-hcid  had  not  been  resolved, 
and  this  conclusion  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  examining  the  salts 
obtained  by  combining  the  acid  from  the  first  fraction  with  d-  and  with 
^methylhydrindamine. 

/-tioMenthylamine  c^^sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl  oxide  does  not 
crystallise  well ;  it  is  practically  insoluble  in  acetone  in  absence  of 
moisture. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  the  active  hydrindamines 
cannot  be  successfully  used  in  place  of  the  methylbydrindamines  for 
the  resolution  of  the  dl-acid,  as  their  salts  do  not  crystallise. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  financial  assistance,  for 
which  he  is  indebted  to  the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Society. 
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XhY.—The  Metallic  Picrates. 

By  Oswald  Silbebbad,  Ph.D.,  and  Henbt  Ablbtt  Phillips. 

The  present  investigation  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  numerous 
discrepancies  between  the  statements  of  previous  workers  as  to 
the  composition  and  properties  of  the  metaUic  picrates.  In 
many  inst^ances  the  older  data  have  had  to  be  corrected.'^ 

The  metallic  salts  were,  in  general,  prepared  by  bringing  together 
picric  acid  and  the  carbonate  of  the  metal  in  question,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  until  the  crystals  appeared  on  cooling.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty encountered  is  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  crystals 
alter  in  the  air. 

Lithium  Picrate. 

Beamer  and  Clark  obtained  the  anhydrous  salt  from*  alcoholic 
solution.     No  hydrated  salts  appear  to  have  been  prepared. 

TetrdhydraU,  CgH,(N02)3-OLi,4H30.  — This  is  obtained  by  mixing 

*  In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  references  used  throughout  the  present  paper 
are  collected  together  in  the  following  lists,  and  the  authors  are  referred  to  only  by 
name  in  dealing  with  their  work  on  the  various  salts  : 

Welter,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,,  1795,  [i],  29,  801;  Scher,  Jour.,  1800,  3,  715; 
Chevreul,  Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.,  1809,  [i],  72,  118;  Hatohett,  OeM.  Ann,,  1808,1, 
869 ;  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  Gehl  Ann.,  1804,  2,  281 ;  Liebig,  Sehweig.  Jour., 

1827,  49,  878  ;  Pogg.  Ann.   1828,  IS,  191  ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1827,  [u],  86,  72 ; 

1828,  87,  286;  Miller,  Pogg.  Ann.,  1835,  86,  478  ;  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.,  1840,  49. 
186;  Dumas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1886,  [ii],  68,  265 ;  1841,  2,  204  ;  /.  pr.  Chan., 
1841,  24,  218  ;  Annalen,  1841,  89,  858 ;  Marchand,  /.  pr.  Chem.,  1841,  28,  863 ; 

1844,  82,  86  ;  AnnaUn,  1848,  48,  886  ;  1844,  52,  845  ;  Schunck,  Annalen,  1841, 
89,  7  ;  Laurent,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1841,  [iii],  8,  221 ;  /.  pr.  Chmn.,  1842,  25, 
427;  Beo.  Sclent.,  9,  26];   AnnaUn,  1842,  48,  219;   Eopp,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys., 

1845,  [iii],  18,  288;  Rieckher,  Areh.  Pharm.,  1845,  [ii],  44,  158;  Stenhouse, 
AnnaUn,  1846,  57,  88 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.,  1846,  89,  221 ;  Joum.  Chsm.  Sac,  1868,  21, 
150 ;  Cahours,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1849,  [iii],  25,  26  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.,  1849,  46,  887; 
Schabus,  Jahreslw.,  1850,  892 ;  Moretti,  compare  Gmelin's  Handbtuh  de  Chemie,  1852, 
6d.  y,  685;  Carey  Lea,  SiUiman*s  Joum.,  1858,  26,  879 ;  1860,  80,  402;  1861, 
81,  78  ;  Chem.  Oaz.,  1859,  1 ;  Rep.  Chim.  pv/re.,  1859,  1,  227  ;  von  Bath,  Pogg. 
Ann.,  1860,  110,  114;  Kuhlmann,  AnnaUn,  1863,  126,  78;  £ull  Son.  chim., 
1864,  [ii],  1,  880 ;  Jahresber.,  1864,  254  ;  Bbttger,  Jahresber.  Phys.  Vereins.  Frank* 
furt,  1865,  66,  56 ;  Jahresber.,  1866,  860  ;  Mtiller,  Zeitseh.  fiir  Chem.,  1865,  189 ; 

Pogg.  Ann.,  1865, 124,  108 ;  Mtiller  and  Stenhouse,  Jahresber.,  1866,  580 ;  QuaH. 
Joum.  Chem.  Soe.,  1866,  4,  285  ;  Frisch,  /.  pr.  Chem.,  1867, 100,  229  ;  Jahresber., 
1867,  622 ;  Lossen,  AnnaUn,  1868,  Suppl.,  6,  288 ;  Post  and  Mehrtens,  Ber.,  1875, 
8,  1552  ;  Beamer  and  Clarke,  Ber.,  1879,  12,  1068  ;  Reyohler,  Ber.,  1884, 17,  2264; 
Tschelzoff,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1886,  [yi],  8,  288 ;  y.  Rothenberg,  Ber.,  1894,  27, 
690;  Yaret,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1896,  [yii],  8,  180;  Hantzsch  and  Auld,  Ber., 
1906,  89,  1105 ;  Cook,  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  1906,  28,  618. 
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equivalent  quantities  of  lithium  carbonate  and  picric  acid  and 
allowing  the  a][ueou8  solution  to  evaporate  slowly  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  It  crystallises  in  yellow,  prismatic  needles,  which 
gradually  pass  into  the  monohydrate  with  separation  of  water  even 
when  kept  in  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture  : 

Found,  N  =  13-77. 

OgHjOyNjLiiiHjO  requires  N  =  13-71  per  cent. 

The  monohydrate,  Q^'S^(S02)^'0Ld,H^0,  is  obtained  when  the 
tetrahydrate  is  allowed  to  stand  (preparation  I)  or,  more  rapidly 
when  heated  to  80°  (preparation  II).  It  is  also  formed  when  a 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  water  is  allowed  to  cool 
rapidly  (preparation  III),  and  when  the  anhydrous  salt  is  exposed 
to  air  under  ordinary  conditions  (preparation  lY)  or  in  an  atmosphere 
75  per  cent,  saturated  with  moisture  at  26°  (preparation  Y) : 

Found,  N  =  (I)  16-90;  (II)  16-55;  (III)  16-46.  H20  =  (I)  6-84; 
(H)  6-85. , 

CeH:,O^N3Li,HjjO  requires  N  =  16-64;  H20  =  7-12  per  cent. 

Loss  of  weight  on  exposing  tetrahydrate  to  a  temperature  of  80°  : 
Found,  (a)  17-91 ;  (b)  18-07. 
CgH20yN3Li,4HjO  requires  (for  a  loss  of  SH^O)  17*60  per  cent. 

Increase  in  weight  on  exposing  anhydrous  salt  to  air  : 
Found,  (lY)  7-52  ;  (Y)  7-57. 

CgHgO^NgLi  requires  for   IH^O  an  increase  of  7*66  per  cent. 

The  monohydrate  is  obtained  in  dark  orange-yellow,  rhombic 
crystals  by  rapidly  cooling  a  saturated  solution,  or  by  allowing  the 
tetrajiydrate  to  stand.  When  prepared  by  the  other  methods,  it  is  a 
dark  yellow  powder. 

The  anhydrous  salt,  CgH2(N02)3'OLi,  is  obtained  by  exposing  either 
of  the  foregoing  salts  to  a  temperature  of  150° : 

Found,  N  =  16-46. 

CgHjOyNgLi  requires  N  =  16*64  per  cent. 

The  salt  is  a  pale  yellow  powder  which  rapidly  re-absorbs  one 
molecule  of  water.    It  explodes  with  moderate  violence  at  318 — 323°.^ 

Sodium  Ficrate. 

Previous  workers — Liebig,  Marchand,  Schunck,  Rieckher,  Oahours. 
This  salt  has  generally  been  thought  to  be  anhydrous ;  the  present 

*  The  ignition  points  of  these  salts  were  determined  by  dropping  a  small  quantity 
of  the  anhydrous  compound  into  a  tube  heated  in  a  metallic  bath ;  the  ignition  point 
given  is  the  temperature  at  which  ignition  occurs  within  two  seconds  of  the  time  of 
introducing  the  salt  into  the  tube. 
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work  has  shown,  however,  that  it  crystallises  with  one  molecule  of 
water. 

The  manaki/drate,  O^U^{NO^)^'0'^&,'Kfi,  crystallises  from  a  hot 
aqueous  solution  in  small,  yellow  needles  (preparation  I). 

It  is  also  produced  as  a  yellow  powder  when  the  anhydrous  salt  is 
exposed  to  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture  to  the  extent  of 
75  per  cent,  at  25^  (preparation  II) : 

Found,  N«(I)  15-76;  (la)  15-50;  (16)  1552.  H20  =  (I)  6-10; 
(la)  6-62;   (16)6-51. 

OgHjO^NgNa^HjO  requires  N- 15'65  ;  H:,0  =  6-69  per  cent. 

Increase  of  weight  on  exposing  anhydrous  salt  to  a  moist  atmosphere 
(preparation  II)  =  7*38  : 

C^lEifijN^l^SL  requires  for  IHjO  an  increase  of  7*17  per  cent. 

The  cmhydrous  salt,  OgH2(N02)3*ONa,  is  obtained  by  exposing  the 
monohydrate  to  a  temperature  of  150° : 

Found,  N=-16-80, 

O^HjOyNjNa  requires  N  « 16-77  per  cent. 

The  salt  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  which  explodes  feebly  at  310 — 315°. 

Potassium  Piorate,  CeB:2(N02)8-OK. 

Previous  workers — Welter,  Ohevreul,  Fourcroy  and  Yauquelin, 
Idebig,  Miiller,  Dumas,  Marchand,  Schunck,  Laurent,  Kopp, 
Rieckher,  Stenhouse,  Cahours,  Schabus,  Frisch,  Post  and  Mehrtens. 

The  analytical  data  given  by  these  authors  agree,  in  general,  in 
showing  the  salt  to  be  anhydrous.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  present 
work : 

Found,  N  =  15-47. 

CgHjOyNjK  requires  N  =  15*76  per  cent. 

The  salt  crystallises  from  an  aqueous  solution  in  yellow,  iridescent, 
prismatic  needles.     It  explodes  with  moderate  violence  at  311 — 316°. 

Eubidium  Piorate,  CflH2(N02)3-ORb. 

This  salt  has  apparently  not  previously  been  prepared.  It  crystal- 
lises from  water  in  anhydrous  yellow  needles  : 

Found,  N  =  13-67. 

OgHjOyl^g^^  requires  N  =  13-43  per  cent. 
It  explodes  with  moderate  violence  at  300 — 315°, 

Comum  Picrate,  CgH2(N02)s'OCs. 

This  salt  also  has  apparently  not  been  previously  prepared.  It 
crystallises  from  water  in  anhydrous,  yellow  needles : 
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Found,  N- 11-89. 

C^HgOyNjCs  requires  N  =  11-67  per  cent. 

It  explodes  with  moderate  violence  at  272 — 277°. 

•  Ammonium  Fiorate,  C^'H.^(SO^)^'0}^Hi^, 

Preidous  workers — Ohevreul,  Hatchett,  Liebig,  Rose^  Dumas, 
Marchand,  Schunck,  Laurent,  Kopp,  Cahours,  Bejchler. 

All  these  authors  agree  as  to  the  absence  of  water  of  crystallisation. 
Liebig  and  Cahours  both  recognise  the  existence  of  a  yellow  and  red 
variety  of  the  salt.  These  observations  have  been  confirmed  in  the 
present  work.  The  salts  were  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  or 
ammonium  carbonate  on  picric  acid,  the  latter  method  being  more 
liable  to  give  rise  to  the  red  variety  : 

Found,  N«(red  variety)  22*71  ;  (yellow  variety)  22*70. 
OgHgOyN^  requires  N  =  22-81  per  cent. 

On  heating,  both  modifications  volatilise  without  detonation. 

Hydrazim  Manopwratey  0^^{I^O^)^'0R,lilfi^. 

Previous  worker — Rothenberg. 

This  author's  analysis  agrees  with  the  above  formula,  which  has 
been  confirmed  in  the  present  work  :  ^ 

Found,  N  =  26-70;  26-80. 

CgHyOyN^  requires  N  =  26*87  per  cent. 

The  salt  crystaUises  in  orange  needles,  which,  on  heating,  volatilise 
without  explosion. 

Silver  Fierate,  C^'R^{NO^\'OAg. 

Previous  workers — Ohevreul,  Liebig,  Dumas,  Marchand,  Schunck, 
Laurent,  Kieckher,  Stenhouse,  Cahours,  Carey  Lea,  Miiller  and 
Stenhouse,  Post,  and  Mehrtens. 

The  analytical  data  given  points  in  most  cases  to  the  absence  of 
water  of  crystallisation  ;  in  other  cases,  however  (Marchand,  Laurent, 
Post  and  Mehrtens),  the  presence  of  one  molecule  of  water  is  indicated. 

For  the  present  work,  silver  picrate  was  obtained  by  dissolving  silver 
oxide  in  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid.  The  salt  separated  on 
cooling  in  yellow  needles,  which  contained  no  water  of  crystallisation  : 

Found,  N  =  12-45. 

C^HjOyNgAg  requires  N  =  12*53  per  cent. 

The  compound  exploded  feebly  at  336— 34P. 
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Cuprie  Picrate. 

Previous  workers — Liebig,  Marchand,  Miiller,  TschelzofE,  Carey 
Lea. 

Marchand  obtained  a  inixture  of  the  normal  salt  with  a  basic  salt, 
and  removed  the  latter  by  extraction  with  alcohol.  His  analysis  of 
the  normal  salt  corresponded  with  a  pentahydrate  which  lost  four 
molecules  of  water  at  110^  Miiller  obtained  analytical  data  which 
corresponded  approximately  with  [C0H2(NO2)3*O]2Gu,lO^H2O. 

TschelzoS  described  an  octahydrate.  The  present  work  has  not 
confirmed  any  of  the  data. 

Undecahyd/rate,  [0gH2(N0j)j-0]jCu,  1 1  H,0.— This  salt  is  deposited,  on 
cooling,  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution  in  large,  green  prisms  : 

Found,  N  =  11-85.     H,0  =  27-84  ;  27-76. 
Ci2H40i4NgOu,llHjO  requires  N  =  1 1-73  ;  HgO  =  27*60  per  cent. 

The  UPrahydrate,  [O^Ji^O^^'O^Qyi,^!!^^,  is  obtained  as  a  greenish- 
yellow  powder  when  the  anhydrous  salt  is  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture  to  the  extent  of  76  per  cent,  at  26^. 

The  anhydrous  salt  absorbed  H^O  -=  13*55 : 

CigH^O^^NgCu  requires  increase  of  4H20  =  13*86  per  cent. 

The  anhydrouB  salt,  [C0H2(NO2)3*O]3Cu,  is  obtained  by  heating  either 
of  the  foregoing  salts  to  a  temperature  of  80° : 

Found,  N  =  15-95. 

CijH^Oi^NgCu  requires  N- 16*20  per  cent. 

The  salt  is  a  greenish-yellow  powder,  which  absorbs  water  from  the 
atmosphere.     It  explodes  violently  at  282 — 287°. 

Magnsaium  Piorate. 

Previous  workers — Liebig,  Marchand,  Tschelzoff . 

Marchand's  data  led  him  to  regard  the  salt  as  a  pentahydrate,  whilst 
Tschelzoff  considered  it  an  octahydrate. 

The  present  work  does  not  confirm  these  data. 

Nonahyd/i^atey  [OgH2(N02)3'0]2Mg,9HjO.— This  salt  crystallises  from 
a  hot  concentrated  solution  in  silky,  yellow  needles  : 

Found,  N=  13-32;  13*39. 

Ci2H^Oi4Mg,9HjO  requires  N=  13*11  per  cent. 

Hexahydrate,  [CgB[2(N02)s'0]2Mg,6H20.— This  was  obtained  by 
exposing  the  anhydrous  salt  to  the  air  (preparation  I),  or  to  an 
atmosphere  75  per  cent,  saturated  with  moisture  at  25°  (preparation 
II).     The  increase  in  weight  corresponds  with  the  addition  of  6K2O. 

Increase  in  weight  on  exposing  anhydrous  salt  to  air  »  (I) 
22*39. 
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Increase  in  weight  on  exposing  anhydrous  salt  to  an  atmosphere 
75  per  cent,  saturated  with  moisture  at  25°  »  22*40  : 

OijH^Oj^N^Mg  requires  increase  of  GH^O  »  22*49  per  cent. 
The  dihydrate,    [CgH2(NOg)8-0]2Mg,2H20,   is  obtained    when   the 
nonahydrate  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  80° : 

Found,  N-  (I)  16-35  ;  (II)  16-42.     HgO-  (I)  7-09. 

Ci^40i4NeMg,2HjO  requires  N=- 16-30  ;  HjO  =  6'97  per  cent 
Loss  of  weight  on  exposing  nonahydrate  to  a  temperature  of  80° « 
19-33 : 

OijH40i^NgMg,9HgO  requires  7B:jO=  19-62  per  cent. 
The  anhydrous  salt,  [CgK2(N02)8'0]2Mg,  is  obtained  when  any  of  the 
above  hydrates  are  heated  to  a  temperature  of  150° : 
Found,  N  =  17-32. 

Oj^'H.fi^^l^^l^g  requires  N  =  17-53  per  cent. 
This  salt  explodes  very  feebly  at  367—372°. 

Calcium  Picrate, 

Previous  workers. — Chevreul,  Liebig,  Marchand,  Tschelzoff. 

According  to  Marchand,  the  crystalliae  salt  is  a  pentahydrate  j 
Tschelzoff  gives  a  formula  containing  6H2O.  The  present  work  shows 
that  the  crystals  consist  of  a  decahydrate. 

Deeahydrate,  [O^H2(NO2)8'O]2Oa,10H2O,  crystallises  from  a  hot 
concentrated  solution,  on  cooling,  in  yellow  plates  : 

Found,  N  =  (I)  12-59 ;  (II)  12*37.     H20  =  (I)  2695  ;   (II)  26-03. 

OigH^Oi^N^CajlOHjO  requires  N=  1245  ;  H20  =  26-63  per  cent. 

Pentcthydr<jUe%  [CgH2(N02)8-0]2Ca,5H20,  appears  to  be  formed  when 
the  anhydrous  salt  is  exposed  to  the  air  (preparation  I)  or  to  an 
atmosphere  75  per  cent,  saturated  with  moisture  at  25°  (preparation 
H). 

Increase  in  weight  of  anhydrous  salt :  (I)  17-50,  17-07  ;  (II)  17-00  : 

[C^H2(N02)3'0]2Ca  requires  for  5H2O  an  increase  of  18-15  percent. 

The  anhydroiu  salt  is  produced  when  the  decahydrate  is  heated  to 
80°: 

Found,  N- 16-56;  16-57. 

O^gH^Oi^NgOa  requires  N=  16*97  per  cent. 

It  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  explodes  violently  at  323 — 328°. 

Strontium  Fierate. 

Previous  workers — ^Chevreul,  Marchand,  Rieckher,  Oahours,  von 
Rath,  Tschelzoff. 

Marchand  and  von  Rath  found  the  salt  to  contain  5H2O;    the 
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former  showed  that  one  molecule  of  water  remained  on  heating  to  160". 
Tschelzoff  found  BH^O,  and  Rieckher  gives  data  which  would  corre- 
spond with  6HjO  if  the  salt  be  assumed  to  lose  all  its  water  at  130°. 
The  present  work  confirms  Marchand's  results. 

PerUahf/draU,  [CeHs(NOs)*0]^r,5H30,  erystallises  in  yellow  needles 
from  a  hot  concentrated  solution  (preparation  I) ;  it  is  also  formed 
when  the  monohydrate  is  exposed  to  the  air  (preparation  II),  or  to  an 
atmosphere  75  per  cent,  saturated  with  moisture  at  25°  (preparation 
III): 

Found,  N«  (I)  13-29  j  13-48. 

CijH^Oi^N^SrjSHjO  requires  N- 18-29  per  cent. 

Increase  in  weight  on  exposing  monohydrate  to  air  »(II)  13*00; 
(III)  1318  : 

CigH^Oi^NgSrjHjO  requires  for  an  addition  of  iH^O  an  increase  of 

12*82  per  cent. 

The  monohydrate,  [GJEL^(NO^)^'0]^T,KjO,  is  obtained  when  the 
pentahydrate  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  80° : 

Found,  N«  14-70;  14-70. 

CjjHPi^N^SrjHjO requires  N  =  14-99  percent. 

Loss  of  weight  on  heating  pentahydrate  » 11*79 ;  11*75. 
C„H^Oi^NgSr,5HjO  requires  (for  a  loss  of  4H2O)  11-37  per  cent. 

The  salt  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  explodes  fairly  violently  at 
340—345° 

The  anhf/drotM  salt,  [CgH2(NOj)3-0]2Sr,  is  obtained  when  either  of 
the  foregoing  salts  is  heated  to  200°,  but  even  at  this  temperature 
the  water  is  expelled  with  difficulty  : 

Found,  N=  15-40;  15-40. 

CigH^Oi^N^r  requires  Ns:  15*49  per  cent. 

Barium  FioraU. 

PreviouQ  workers — Chevreul,  Liebig,  Duinas,  Marchand,  Schunck, 
Laurent,  Rieckher,  Oahours,  Carey  Lea,  Post  and  Mehrtens, 
TschelzoS,  Oook. 

The  analytical  data  show  considerable  discrepancies;  those  of 
Liebig  correspond  with  2^ — i^H.fi.  Post  and  Mehrtens  found 
4H2O ;  Marchand  and  Rieckher,  5H2O  ;  Laurent  and  Tschelzoff,  GHgO  ; 
Cook,  SHgO  and  SHgO,  and  Marchand  and  Tschelzoff  also  obtained 
evidence  of  the  formation  of  a  monohydrate  on  heating.  The  present 
work  confirms  the  existence  of  only  one  definite  hydrate. 

The  pentcAydrate,  [OoR^i^O^^'O^BAfiB.fi,  crystallises  from  a  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  in  yellow,  prismatic  needles  : 
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Found,  N-  12-U.    H,0«:  13-23. 
OijH^Oi^N^Ba,5HjO  requires  N- 1229  ;  H^O- 13-17  per  cent. 

The  an  hdraua  salt,  [C9H2(N02)3*0]2Ba,  is  obtained  when  the 
pentahydrate  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  80^ : 

Found,  N  =  14-09. 

OijH^Oi^NgBa  requires  N=  14'19  per  cent. 

The  salt  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  explodes  with  moderate 
violence  at  333 — 337°.  On  being  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  an 
atmosphere  75  per  cent,  saturated  with  moisture  at  25°,  an  inter- 
mediate hydrate  appears  to  be  formed ;  thus  the  increase  of  weight 
corresponded  with  the  addition  of : 

In  the  air  of  the  laboratory,  (I)  4-5HjjO ;  (II)  4-65HjO. 

In  moist  atmosphere  (75  per  cent,  saturated  at  25°),  4-6H20. 

Zinc  Ficrate. 

Previous  workers — ^Marchand,  Carey  Lea,  Midler,  Tschelzoff. 

Marchand  believed  he  obtained  salts  containing  SH^O,  5HgO,  2H2O, 
and  H2O,  but  the  analytical  data  show  great  discrepancies. 

Tschelzoff 's  zinc  determination  points  to  the  presence  of  9Hfi,  but 
the  loss  of  weight  corresponds  more  nearly  with  8HgO.  Miiller 
investigated  the  double  picrate  of  zinc  and  sodium.  The  present  work 
has  shown  the  existence  of  salts  containing  9H2O,  GH^O,  and  2HgO. 

NmahydraU,  [0^i^O^^*0'\^i[iy^^O,—T\iiH  separates  from  the 
concentrated  solution  in  yellow,  prismatic  needles  : 

Found,  N  =  12-41  j  12-40. 

^i2^A4N«Zn,9HjO  requires  N=«  12-32  per  cent. 

Hexakydraie,  [CeH,(NOj)3'0]2Zn,6H20.— This  was  formed  by 
exposing  the  anhydride  to  an  atmosphere  75  per  cent,  saturated  with 
moisture. 

Increase  in  weight  of  anhydrous  salt  =  20*50  : 
OijH^Oi^NgZn  requires  the  addition  of  6H20  =  20*72  per  cent. 

In  the  air  of  the  laboratory,  the  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  was 
rather  less  (5*4  and  5*6  molecules). 

The  dihydmU,  [CgH3(N02)8'0]2Zn,2H20,  is  formed  when  the  nona- 
hydrate  is  heated  to  80°  : 

Found,  N-(I)  15-11 ;  (II)  1504. 
Ci2H^Oi4NeZn,2H20  requires  N  =  151. 

Loss  of  weight  on  exposing  nonahydrate  to  a  temperature  of  80°  — 
18-54 : 

Ci,H40i4N^n,9H20  requires  (for  a  loss  of  7H2O)  18-44  per  cent. 
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The  cmhydraus  salt,  [G^^^O^^'O']^^^  is  produced  when  any  of 
the  hydrates  are  heated  to  150° : 

Found,  N=  15-93. 

Q^fifi^^^ZvL  requires  N  =  16*15  per  cent. 

It  is  a  brownish-yellow  powder,  which  explodes  violently  at 
350—355°. 

Cadmium  PicreUe. 

Previous  workers — Milller,  Oarey  Lea. 

The  analysis  given  by  Miiller  corresponds  with  a  heptahydrate. 
This  has  been  confirmed  in  the  present  work. 

Heptahydrate,  [CgH2(N03)3-0]jCd,7HjO.— This  salt  was  obtained 
from  hot  concentrated  solution  in  the  form  of  yellow,  hexagonal 
plates : 

Found,  N  =  (I)  12-13;  (II)  11-97.     H20  =  (I)  18-29  ;  (II)  17-93. 
Ci8H^Oi^NgCd,7H20  requires  N  =  12-12  ;  HgO=  1815  per  cent. 

The  petUahydrate,  [C^B.^{NO^)^'0]jOdfilIfi,  is  formed  when  the 
anhydrous  salt  is  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  75  per  cent,  saturated 
with  moisture  at  25°. 

Increase  in  weight  =  16*14: 

[O0B[2(NO2)3*O]2Cd  requires  for  5H2O  an  increase  =  15-84  per  cent. 

The  same  result  was  not  obtained  when  the  anhydrous  salt  was 
exposed  to  the  air  of  the  laboratory,  approximately  4  molecules  only 
of  water  being  absorbed. 

The  anhydrauB  salt,  [CgB[2(NOj)j'0]2Cd,  is  formed  when  the  hepta- 
hydrate is  exposed  to  80°  : 

Found,  N=  14-61. 

Ci2H^Oi4NgCd  requires  N=  14-81  per  cent. 

It  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  explodes  violently  at  336 — 341°. 

Mereurie  PtcnUe. 

Liebig  and  Moretti  described  a  mercurous  picrate ;  Ohevreul,  Yaret, 
Carey  Lea,  and  Hantzsch  and  Auld  have  described  mercuric  salts. 
Yaret  and  Hantzsch  and  Auld  give  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a 
tetrahydrated  normal  mercuric  salt  by  digesting  freshly-precipitated 
mercuric  oxide  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid  at  80°. 

In  the  present  investigation,  all  attempts  to  prepare  this  substance 
by  repeating  this  work  gave  rise  to  the  basic  compound  described 
below. 

HexaJiydraU,  [C6H2(N02)8-0]2Hg,Hg(OH)2,6H20.— This  compound 
was  obtained  by  three  slightly  different  methods : 

(1)  ^Y  keeping  a  well-stirred  mixture  of  picric  acid,  in  excess  (46 
grams  in  two  litres  of  water),  and  freshly-precipitated  mercuric  oxide 
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(21  grams)  at  a  temperature  of  80^  for  forty-eight  hours.  On  cooling, 
the  salt  separated  as  beautiful  orange-yellow  needles. 

(2)  By  warming  a  similar  mixture  for  a  few  hours  only.  In  this 
case,  the  salt,  which  was  precisely  similar  in  appearance,  was  much  con- 
taminated with  free  picric  acid,  which  was,  however,  readily  removed  by 
crystallisation  from  hot  water. 

(3)  By  boOing  a  similar  mixture  for  seven  hours  after  maintaining 
it  at  80*^  for  forty-eight  hours.     On  analysis  : 

Found,  N=  (I)  8-46  ;  (II)  8-44  ;   (III)  8-50.     H,0=   (I)  10'25. 
OjjHigOjjNgHga  requires  N  «  8-44  ;  H^O  =  1082  per  cent. 

The  compound  forms  beautiful  orange  needles,  which  change  to  a  pale 
yellow  colour  on  losing  the  water  of  crystallisation.  On  warming  with 
water,  a  residue  of  mercuric  oxide  is  obtained,  and  on  concentrating  the 
solution  the  hydrated  basic  salt  again  separates,  picric  acid  being  left 
in  solution. 

The  anhydrous  salt,  '[CeH2(NOj)3-0]jHg,Hg(OH)2,  is  obtained  by 
exposing  the  finely-powdered  hexahydrate  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
▼acuum  : 

Found,  N  =  9-46.     H^O  =  44-82. 

OjjHgOiaNgHgg  requires  N  =  9-46  ;  H20  =  44-93  per  cent. 

The  salt  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  which  volatilises  without  explosion 
on  heating. 

Aluminium  FicrcUe, 

Previous  workers — Carey  Lea,  Miiller,  Moretti.  ^ 

Miiller  gives  analyses  which  correspond  with  a  basic  salt, 
[0,H,(NO,),-0],A10H,7H20, 
whilst  Lea  gives  no  analytical  data. 

ffexadeeahydrale,  [CeHj(NOj)3'0]sA.l,16HjO.— This  was  prepared  by 
digesting  freshly-precipitated  aluminium  hydroxide  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  picric  acid  for  several  days,  and  concentrating  the  filtrate ; 
on  cooling,  the  salt  was  deposited  in  pale  yellow  needles  (preparation  I). 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  exposing  the  tetrahydrate  to  an  atmosphere 
75  per  cent,  saturated  with  moisture  at  25°  (preparation  II) : 

Found,  (I)  N  =  12-81. 

Ci8Hg02iNgAl,16HjO  requires  N  =  12-64  per  cent. 

Increase  of  weight  on  exposing  the  tetrahydrate  to  moist  air 
=  (II)  27-84 : 

Ci8H^02iNgA.l,4H20  requires  increase  of  12H20  =  27-59  per  cent. 

A  similar  result  is  not  obtained  on  exposing  the  tetrahydrate  to  the 
air  of  the  laboratory,  only  approximately  10-7  molecules  of  water  being 
absorbed. 
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The  tetrahydrate,  [0^KJJSO^)^'O]^Al,iB.fi,  is  obtained  from  the 
hexadeoahydrate  by  heating  to  80°  : 
Found.  N  =  16-01;  16-07. 

Ci8Hj02iNgAl,4H20  requires  N«  16-13  per  cent. 
Loss  of  weight  on  exposing  the  hexadeoahydrate  to  a  temperature  of 
80°  =  22-33  j  22-56: 

Ci8HgOjiNj>Al,16H20  requires  loss  (of  12HjO)  =21-92  per  cent. 
The  tetrahydrate  thus  obtained  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  on  heating 
decomposes  without  explosion. 

Thallium  Piorate,  C^H,(N02)8*0T1. 

Previous  workers — Kuhlmann,  Bottger. 

No  analytical  data  are  given  by  these  authors.  In  the  present  work, 
thallium  carbonate  was  dissolved  in  aqueous  picric  acid,  and  the  filtrate 
concentrated.  The  anhydrous  salt  crystallised  in  silky,  yellow  needles. 
No  loss  of  weight  occurred  on  heating  : 

Found,  N  =  9'68. 

CgHgO^NjTl  requires  N  =  9-75  per  cent. 

The  salt  explodes  feebly  at  273—275° 

Zirconium  FioraU,  [Of;a2{^0^\^0]^Zr. 

This  salt  has  apparently  not  been  previously  prepared.  It  was 
obtained  from  zirconium  carbonate  and  picric  acid,  and  crystallises  in 
anhydrous,  silky,  yellow  needles  : 

Found,  N=  16-67. 

Og^HgOjgNijZr  requires  N«  16-80  per  cent. 

The  salt  suffered  practically  no  loss  in  weight  on  heating  ;  it 
exploded  freely  at  317—322°. 

Cerium  Picrate, 

This  salt  has  apparently  not  been  previously  prepared.  In  the 
present  work,  it  was  obtained  from  cerium  carbonate  and  picric  acid. 

Und&cahydrcUe,  [CgHj(N02)3*0]3Ce,llH20,  crystallises  from  a  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  (preparation  I),  and  can  also  be  obtained  by 
exposing  the  anhydrous  salt  to  air  (preparation  II)  or  to  an  atmos- 
phere 75  per  cent,  saturated  with  moisture  at  26°  (preparation  (III)  : 

Found,  N=  12-32. 

CigHgOjiNgCejllHjO  requires  N- 12-35  per  oent. 

Increase  in  weight  on  exposing  anhydrous  salt  to  air  »  (11)  24*32  ; 
(in)  24-60 : 

CijHjOjiNgCe  requires  for  IIH^O  an  increase  of  24-08  per  cent, 
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The  salt  separates  from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  amber- 
coloured,  flat,  prismatic  crystals.  By  either  of  the  other  methods,  it  is 
obtained  as  a  brown  powder. 

The  trihydraie,  [Q^K^(N0^\'0\Ge,ZB.20,  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
undecahydrate  to  80° : 

Found,  N  =  (I)  U-30  ;  (II)  U-23.     H20  =  (I)  6-69  ;   (II)  6-92. 
Oi8Hg02|NgOe,3HjO  requires  N- 14-38  ;  HgO^  622  per  cent. 

Loss  of  weight  on  heating  undecahydrate  to  80°— 14*04 ;  14*11  : 
OigHgOgiNgCejllHjO requires  loss  (of  83:^0)  =  14-09  per  cent. 

It  is  a  brown  powder,  which  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air. 

The  anhydrous  salt,  [O0H2(NO2)3*O]3Oe,  is  obtained  when  either  the 
undecahydrate  or  trihydrate  is  heated  to  150°  : 

Found,  N  =  15-22. 

OigHgOjiNgOe  requires  N  =  15*29  percent. 

The  salt  is  a  brown  powder,  which  explodes  violently  at  306 — 313°. 

Lectd  Ficrate, 

Previous  workers — Chevreul,  Liebig,  Marchand,  Laurent,  Kopp, 
Bieckher,  Post  and  Mehrtens,  Tschelzoff. 

The  analytical  data  vary  very  considerably ;  they  correspond  with 
1  to  5  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation.  Various  basic  salts  are  also 
described. 

Tetrakydrate,  [CaH2(N02)s-0]2Pb,4H20.— Picric  acid  was  treated 
with  lead  carbonate,  and  the  ^It  obtained  in  the  form  of  silky,  yellow 
needles: 

Found,  N- 11-46. 

C^^Kfi^^lilJPb,iKfi  requires  N=  11-46  per  cent. 

The  numohydraU,  [OflH2(N02)8'0]2Pb,H20,  results  when  the  tetra- 
hydrate  is  retained  at  80°  for  some  time  (preparation  I),  and  also  when 
the  anhydrous  salt  is  exposed  to  air  (preparation  II) : 

Found,  N  =  (1)12-56.     H20  =  2-77;  2-71. 

0„H^Oi4NgPb,H20  requires  N  =  12-37;  HjO^  2  65  per  cent. 

Increase  in  weight  on  exposing  anhydrous  salt  to  air  (II)  =  2*73; 
2-71: 

Ci2H^Oi4NjPb  requires  for  IHgO  an  increase  of  2-72  per  cent. 

In  an  atmosphere  75  per  cent,  saturated  with  moisture,  1  '3  molecules 
of  water  were  absorbed. 

The  anhydrous  salt,  [O0H2(NO2)8*O]2Pb,  is  obtained  when  the  tetra- 
hydrate  or  monohydrate  is  heated  to  150°. 

It  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  explodes  violently  at  270 — 275°,  and 
differs  from  all  other  picrates  in  being  extremely  sensitive  to  shock  or 
friction. 
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Loss  of  weight  on  heating  octahydrate  to  80°=  13*77 ;  13*80; 
1402  : 

Oi2H:40i^NgMn,8HjO  requires  loss  (of  SHgO)^  13*74  per  cent 

The  anhydrous  salt,  [CgH2(N02)3'0]2Mn,  is  produced  when  either  the 
octa-  or  tri-hydrate  is  heated  to  150°. 

It  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  explodes  with  violence  at  325 — 330°. 

Ferrous  Picrate, 

Previous  workers — Miiller,  Carey  Lea. 

The  analysis  given  by  Miiller  corresponds  approximately  with  a 
pentahydrate.  The  present  work  has  not  confirmed  this,  but  an 
octahydrate  has  been  obtained. 

Octahydrate,  [CgH2(N02)8-0]jFe,8H30.— Hot  concentrated  solutions 
of  ferrous  sulphate  and  barium  picrate  are  mixed  and  filtered.  The 
ferrous  picrate  separates  from  the  filtrate,  on  cooling,  in  yellow, 
hexagonal  prisms : 

Found,  N  =  12-81.     H20  =  21*72;  2164;   21*91. 
Ci2H40i4NcFe,8EI^O  requires  N  =  12-8 4;  H20  =  21-96  per  cent. 

The  crystallised  salt  is  bright  yellow,  but  becomes  dark  green  directly 
it  begins  to  lose  water. 

The  anhydrous  salt,  [0(jH2(N02)8'0]2Fe,  is  obtained  when  the  octa- 
hydrate is  exposed  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  concentrated  sulphuric 
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The  salt  crystallises  in  brown  needles. 

HexahydraU,  [CQ'E^{^02\'0]^OofiR2^, — This  crystallises  on  cooling 
from  a  hot  solution  containing  10  grams  of  the  anhydrous  salt  in 
15  c.c.  of  water  (preparation  I). 

It  is  also  produced  when  the  anhydrous  salt  is  exposed  to  air 
(preparation  II)  or  to  an  atmosphere  76  per  cent,  saturated  at  25° 
(preparation  III). 

Increase  in  weight  on  exposing  anhydrous  salt  to  air  «  (II)  21*07 ; 
(111)2103. 

CigH^Oj^NgCo  requires  for  SHgO  an  increase  »  20*98  per  cent. 

When  obtained  as  in  preparation  (I),  the  salt  crystallises  in  brown 
laminsB ;  by  either  of  the  other  methods,  it  is  a  brown  powder. 

The  dihydrate,  [C^Hj(N02)3-0]20o,2H20,  is  formed  when  either  of 
the  above  hydrates  are  heated  to  80°. 

Dihydrate  from  9 J  hydrate  :  Found,  N=  15*32.    H2O  =  610. 

Dihydrate  from  hexahydrate :  Found,  N  =  15- 20.    HgO  =  6*00. 
C^^ILfi^^'Nfio,2Bi^O  requires  N  =  15*28  ;  H20  =  6-54  per  cent. 

Loss  in  weight  on  heating  9J  hydrate  to  80°  =  19*43;  19*39; 
19*38: 

Ci2H40i4NgCo,9 JH2O  requires  a  loss  (of  l^Ufi)  =  19*68  per  cent. 

Loss  of  weight  on  heating  hexahydrate  to  80°=  1184  ;  11*62  : 
Ci2H^Oi4NeCo,6H20  requires  a  loss  (of  4H2O)  =11*59  per  cent. 

Obtained  by  either  method  the  salt  is  a  brown  powder. 

The  anhydrous  salt,  [C^H2(N02)8*0]2Co,  is  obtained  when  any  of  the 
above  hydrates  are  heated  to  150°. 

It  is  a  brown  powder,  which  explodes  with  moderate  violence  at 
320—325°. 

Niekd  Picrate. 

Previous  workers — Marchand,  Miiller,  Carey  Lea. 

Marchand  describes  an  octahydrate,  a  pentahydrate,  and  a  mono- 
hydrate.  The  present  work  has  not  confirmed  the  existence  of  any  of 
these  salts. 

Hydrate,  [CgH2(N02)8-0]2Ni,9JH20.— This  crystallises  in  green 
needles  when  a  hot  solution  containing  10  grams  of  the  anhydrous 
salt  in  20  c.c.  of  water  is  allowed  to  cool : 

Found,  N«  12*47. 

C,2H^Oi4NrgNi,9JH20  requires  N  =  12*28  per  cent. 

Hexahydrate,  [CeH2(N02)8-0]2l^i,6H20.— This  crystallises  in  green 
laminsB  when  a  hot  solution  containing  10  grams  of  anhydrous  salt 
in  15  c.c.  of  water  is  allowed  to  cool  (preparation  I). 

\t  is  also  produced  when  the  anhydrous  s^t  is  exposed  to  air  (pre- 
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paration   II)    or  to  an  atmosphere   75  per  cent,    saturated  at   25^ 
(preparation  III). 

Increase  in  weight  on  exposing  anhydrous  salt  to  air  =  (I)  20*24 ; 
20-90 ;  (II)  20-24. 

CjjH^Oj^Nq  requires  for  GHjO  an  increase  of  20*99  per  cent. 

Obtained  by  preparation  I,  the  salt  crystallises  in  the  form  of  green 
laminse ;  by  either  of  the  other  methods,  it  is  a  green  powder. 

The  dthydrate,  [0gH:2(NOo)j*O]3Ni,2H2O,  is  obtained  from  either  of 
the  above  hydrates  on  heating  to  80°. 

Dihydrate  from  9^  hydrate :  Found,  N  =  15*26. 

Dihydrate  from  hexahydrate :  Found,  N  =  15-21.    H2O  =  6*70 : 
Cj2H^Oi4N^Ni,2H20  requires  N  =  15*29  ;  H20  =  6*54  per  cent. 

Loss  in  weight  on  heating  9^  hydrate  to  80° « 19*90 ;  20*09  : 

CijH^Oi4NgNi,9JH20  requires  a  loss  (of  7J  HgO)- 19*69  per  cent. 

Obtained  by  either  method,  the  salt  is  a  green  powder. 

The  anhydrous  salt,  [C^H2(N02)5'0]2Ni,  is  obtained  when  any  of  the 
above  hydrates  are  heated  to  150°.  It  is  a  green  powder,  which 
explodes  with  moderate  violence  at  335 — 340°. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Director  of  Artillery,  the  Ordnance 
Kesearch  Board,  and  the  Explosives  Committee  for  permission  to 
publish  these  results,  and  also  to  Messrs.  C.  S.  Koy,  H.  J.  Merriman, 
and  F.  W.  Myers  for  assistance  in  the  work. 

Chemical  Research  Laboratories, 
Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 


XLVI. — Brazilin  and  Haematoxylin,  Part  VIII.*^ 
Synthesis  of  Brazilinic  Acid,  the  Lactones  of  Di- 
hydrohrazilinic  and  Dihydrohaematoxylinic  Acids, 
Anhydrohrazilic  Acid,  dc.  The  Constitution  of 
Brazilin,  Haematoxylin,  and  their  Derivatives. 

By  William  Henry  Fsbkin,  jun.,  and  Robert  Robinson. 

In  investigating  the  alkaloids  and  other  highly  complex  natural 
products,  experience  has  shown  that  the  method  most  likely  to  yield 
information  directly  bearing  on  the  question  of  constitution  is  that 

♦  Part  I  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  1396),  Parts  II  and  III  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  221,  235}, 
Parts  IV,  V,  VI  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1008,  1040,  1057),  Part  VII  (Trans.,  1907,  91, 
1073). 
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of  exhaustively  studying  the  degradation  products  which  such  sub- 
stances yield  when  they  are  submitted  to  oxidation  under  a  variety 
of  conditions.  During  the  course  of  the  long  and  difficult 
investigation  of  brazilin  and  haematoxylin,  it  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  this  method  of  degradation,  applied  under  suit- 
able conditiohs,  yields,  in  this  case  also,  results  of  the  first 
importance,  and,  indeed,  our  present  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  these  substances  is  entirely  based  on  the  results  which  were 
obtained  in  this  way.  Since  brazilin  contains  three  and  hssmatoxylin 
four  phenolic  hydroxyl  groups,  it  was  necessary  to  protect  these 
before  investigating  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  and  this  was 
done  in  the  usual  way  by  methylation,  either  with  methyl  iodide 
or,  better,  with  methyl  sulphate  and  potassium  hydroxide.  The 
trimethylbrazilin,  CieHjj02(OMe)8,  and  tetramethylhaematoxylin, 
CjeHio02(OMe)4,  thus  obtained,  were  then  subjected  to  oxidation 
by  permanganate  or  chromic  acid,  and,  as  a  detailed  account  of  the 
degradation  products  formed  is  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  this  research,  only  those  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  subject  will  be  mentioned  on  the 
present  occasion. 

When  trimethylbrazilin  is  oxidised  by  permanganate,  two  acids 
of  great  importance  are  produced,  namely : 

\00.H  '  CO.HgOM.. 

2-Carboxy-5-methoxyphoDoxyacetic  acid.  ?n-Hemipimc  acid, 

and  it  was  at  once  recognised  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  1401)  that  the 
formation  of  these  acids  supplied  valuable  information  as  to  the 
constitution  of  trimethylbrazilin,  since  it  was  now  clear  that  this 
substance  must  be  derived  not  only  from  a  resorcinol,  but  also  from 
a  catechol  nucleus,  and,  further,  that  the  formula  of  trimethyl- 
brazilin must  contain  the  groupings 

O  c 


o/V>^''^' 


us 

0 

These  two  residues  contain,  however,  C20,  and,  as  the  formula  of 
trimethylbrazilin  is  C^gHsoO^,  it  follows  that  these  residues  must 
be  fused  together  in  such  a  way  that  one  carbon  atom  is  common 
to  both.  Perhaps  the  most  important  evidence  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  fusion  takes  place  is  afforded  by  the  study  of  another 
acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  trimethylbrazilin  by  permanganate, 
namely,    of  brazilic  acid.     This    interesting   acid    has   been    most 
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carefully  investigated,  and  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  by 
analytical  as  well  as  by  synthetical  experiments  (see  p.  502)  that 
its  constitution  must  be  represented  by  the  formula : 

O 

Meo/V'^Ha' 

l/k/6(OH)-CH2-CO,H. 

CO 

Brftzilic  acid. 

The  isolation  of  this  derivative  of  resorcinol  as  well  as  of 
m-hemipinic  acid  from  among  the  degradation  products  of 
trimethylbrazilin  clearly  proves  that  the  latter  contains  the 
groupings 

O 


cc?.^o 


MeOr    Y    X!  .  ^,  Y    ^OMe 

*"**  '       loMe' 


(V 


and,  since  these  residues  must  be  fused  together  so  that  the  carbon 
atoms  marked  with  asterisks  are  common  to  both,  the  skeleton 
formula  for  trimethylbrazilin  becomes 

0 

/NoMe 
•C— l^OMe- 

C 
Many  other  considerations,  which  are  clearly  indicated  in  the 
earlier  papers,  led  us  to  develop  this  skeleton  formula  further  and 
to  select  the  expression 

OH 
OH 

as  most  probably  representing  the  constitution  of  trimethylbrazilin 
(Trans.,  1901,  79,  1401*).  This  formula  appeared  to  account,  in 
a  ■  satisfactory  manner,  for  all  the  then  known  reactions  and 
decompositions  of  this  substance,  but  the  evidence  on  which  it  was 
based  was,  on  the  other  hand,  not  quite  sufficient  to  allow  of  its 
being  definitely  and  unreservedly  accepted.  During  the  last  few 
years,  facts  have  gradually  accumulated  which  seemed  to  suggest 
that  the  above  formula,  although  obviously  very  near  the  truth, 
required  slight  modification.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enumerate 
all  these  facts,  as  the  following  example  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
*  The  formula  actually  glveu  in  this  reference  ia  that  of  brazilin  itself 
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the  kind  of  difficulty  which  we  met  with  when  we  attempted  to 
bring  some  of  these  facts  into  harmony  with  the  above  formula. 

When  trimethylbrazilin  is  oxidised  by  permanganate,  the  two 
acids 

MeO,'^  Y  and  OOMf  NOMe 

I      'COjH  00,H-Ofl '     JOMe 

2-Carbox7-5-methozy-  2-Garbozy-4 : 5-dimethoxy- 

phenozyacetic  acid.  phenylacetic  acid. 

are  formed  in  considerable  quantities.     Each  of  these  acids  contains 

a  >CH2  group  (marked  with  an  asterisk),  and  it  will  be  noticed 

that  brazilic  acid  (p.  491)  also  contains  the  same  >CH2  group 

which  is  present  in  carbozymethoxyphenozyacetic  acid. 

The  examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases  shows  that  it  is 
unusual  for  a  >0H2  group  to  be  produced  during  oxidation  with 
permanganate,  and  this  fact  led  us  to  suspect  that,  in  all 
probability,  these  two  >'0H2  groups  are  contained  as  such  in  the 
correct  formula  for  trimethylbrazilin  and  occupy,  of  course,  the 
positions  fixed  by  the  formulas  of  the  degradation  products.  This 
condition  is  not  fulfilled  in  the  formula  for  trimethylbrazilin  pro- 
visionally adopted  (see  above),  because,  although  it  contains  the 
>CH2  group  of  carboxydimethoxyphenylaceti'c  acid,  it  does  not 
contain  the  >'CH2  group  of  carboxymethoxyphenoxyacetic  acid. 
In  order  to  devise  a  formula  which  should  satisfy  these  conditions, 
we  have  developed  more  particularly  the  following  line  of  argument. 

It  is  clear  that  the  correct  formula  for  trimethylbrazilin  must 
account  for  the  formation  of 
0 
Mea/Y\CH2  \^^       OO^Hj^ 

CO 

Brazilic  acid.  m-Hemipinic  acid. 

as  degradation  products.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  portion 
of  the  molecule  situated  between  the  two  benzene  rings,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  only  three  groupings  which  will  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  above  acids  on  oxidation : 

0  O 

'\n  \/\n       / 


X 


c      c 


II.  IIL 
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No.  I.  ii  the  grouping  contained  in  the  formula  for  trimethyl- 
brazilin  which  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to  (see  p.  491),  and 
which  does  not  allow  of  the  presence  of  a  >CH2  group  in  the 
position  indicated  by  brazilic  acid  and  carboxymethoxyphenoxy- 
acetic  acid. 

It  is^  however,  clear  that  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  added 
to  the  expressions  II.  and  III.,  thus : 

XX        XM 

CHj  C        CHj, 


X 


II.  III. 

and  th^e  expressions  then  contain  the  two  >-CH2  groups  of  brasilic 
acid  and  carboxymethoxyphenoxyacetic  acid,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  carboxydimethoxyphenylacetic  acid  on  the  other,  and  are 
for  this  reason  to  be  preferred  to  I.  But  grouping  III.  is, 
obviously,  a  very  unlikely  one,  and  we  therefore  decided  to  test 
the  validity  of  II.,  the  acceptance  of  which  would  lead  to  the 
formula 

O 

Me0/'\/\cHa 

CH  CH2 

MeO         OMe 

as  representing  the  constitution  for  trimethylbrazilin.* 

In  attacking  this  difficult  problem,  we  have  employed  the  method 
of  synthesis,  and  have  now  succeeded  in  synthesising  all  the  more 
important  degradation  products  of  trimethylbrazilin  with  the 
exception  of  brazilic  acid,  so  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  as  to  their  constitutions.  Of  these  syntheses,  the  most 
important  are  those  of  brazUinic  acid  and  of  the  lactones  of 
dihpdrobrazilinic  and  dihydrohaematoscylinic  adds,  since  these,  in 
our  opinion,  definitely  prove  the  constitutions  of  both  brazilin  and 
heematoxylin.  Brazilinic  acid,  (MeO)3Ci4H702(C02H)2,  is  a  dibasic 
acid  which  is  formed  in  considerable  quantities  when  trimethyl- 

*  Daring  the  conne  of  an  ^inteiestiog  discussion  of  the  degradation  prodacts  of 
trimethylbrazilin  (described  in  the  present  series  of  papers),  Werner  and  Pfeiffer 
{Chem.  Zeitich.f  1904,  8,  421)  first  suggested  this  formula  as  possibly  representing 
the  confltitntion  of  trimethylbrazilin. 
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brazilin  is  oxidised  with  permanganate  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1014  and 
1030). 

It  melts  at  208^,  and  one  of  its  most  characteristic  properties  is 
the  fact  that,  when  reduced  with  sodium  amalgam,  it  is  converted 
by  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  elimination  of  water 
into  the  lactone  of  dihydrobrazilinic  acid  (m.  p.  227^). 

The  formula  first  suggested  for  trimethylbrazilin,  namely: 

O 

Meo/V^^CH j^OMe 

lJ^6H\/lj0Me. 

CH        UHg 
OH 

leads  to  the  following  expressions  for  brazilinic  acid  and  the  lactone 
of  dihydrobrazilinic  acid: 

0                                                           O 
Me0/^^/\cH ^NoMe       ,  MeO./^.-^^CH /'^OMe 

CO^  (30,H  OO4H  \/ 

whereas,  if  the  formula 

O 


MeOf^  Y  ^^« 


CH  CHj 

\. / 

MeO        OMe 

correctly  represents  trimethylbrazilin,  then  the  corresponding 
formulae  for  brazilinic  acid  and  the  lactone  of  dihydrobrazilinic 
acid  will  be: 

/.     /0-CH,-CO^  /.     /0-CH,-(X),H 

MeOr    Y  '  MeOf    Y 

MIO  and  \/ \/      \ 

^"\    COjH        *"**  CH        CO. 


« 


MeO  OMe 

MeO  OMe 

In  order  to  decide  this  matter  definitely,  we  undertook  a  series 
of  experiments  with  the  object  of  synthesising  substances  having 
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the   formulae   last   mentioned,   and    in   this  we    were    ultimately 
successful. 

When  a  mixture  of  m-hemipinic  anhydride  and  ethyl  methoxy- 
phenoxyacetate  is  treated  with  aluminium  chloride,  a  small  quantity 
of  an  acid  of  melting  point  208^  is  formed,  which  was  found  by 
careful  comparison  to  be  identical  with  brazilinic  acid  (p.  616)  : 


MeO, 


CO       CO 


MeO  OMe 

Subsequently  the  lactone  of  dihydrobrazilinic  acid  was  synthesised 
by  the  following  series  of  reactions  (p.  614). 

In  the  first  place,  m^hemipinic  anhydride  was  condensed  with 
resorcinol  dimethyl  ether  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride, 
when  2''hydroxy-Ai:b'A*-trimethoxy-2'henzoylhemoic  acid*  was 
produced :         , 

Me0/\0Me_^^^C0,^0Me  Meo/\)H  CO,H/\oMe 

This  ketonic  acid  was  then  converted,  by  reduction  with  sodium 
amalgam,  into  2-m.-meeoni/l-5-methoxi/phen(d  (I.) : 

CH      CO  CH      CO. 

/ 


When  this  lactone  is  treated  with  chloroacetic  acid  and  potass- 
ium hydroxide,  the  group  •CHg'COgH  is  introduced  in  the  place  of 
hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  group,  and  the  substance  so  produced 
melts  at  227^  and  is  the  lactone  of  dihydrobrazilinic  acidy  which 
consequently  must  have  the  constitution  II. 

These  syntheses  not  only  establish  the  formulae  of  brazilinic 
acid  and  the  lactone  of  dihydrobrazilinic  acid,  but  they  also,  at 

*  The  conditions  employed  were  such  that  hydrolysis  of  one  methoxyl  group  takes 
place  during  the  condensation. 
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the  same  time^  appear  to  us  to  prove  conclusively  that  brazilin 
must  have  the  constitution  represented  by  the  formula : 

0 

CH  CHg , 


HO 

since  no  other  constitutional  formula,  except  that  containing  the 
hydroxyl  group  in  the  place  of  hydrogen  of  the  >CH  group,*  is 
capable  of  yielding  brazilinic  acid  on  methylation  and  oxidation. 

It  has  long  been  assumed  that  hasmatoxylin  is  analogously  con- 
stituted to  brazilin,  and  that  it  contains  a  pyrogallol  residue  in  the 
place  of  the  resorcinol  residue  in  brazilin.  This  view  is  entirely 
borne  out  by  the  examination  of  the  acids  produced  during  the 
oxidation  of  tetramethylhsematoxylin  with  permanganate  and  with 
chromic  acid  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  236  and  1057).  It  follows  there- 
fore that  the  formula  for  haematoxylin  is  in  all  probability 

OH  0 


HO         OH 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  further  evidence  in  support  of  this 
formula,  we  decided  to  attempt  the  synthesis  of  the  lactone  of 
dikydrohaematoxylvnic  acid,  a  substance  which  is  obtained  from 
tetramethylhsematoxylin  in  the  same  way  as  the  lactone  of  dihydro- 
brazilinic  acid  from  trimethylbrazilin  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  244),  and 
this  was  xdtimately  accomplished  in  the  following  manner. 

When  aluminium  chloride  reacts  with  a  mixture  of  pyrogallol  tri- 
methyl  ether  and  ^nr^hemipinic  anhydride,  under  the  conditions 
given  on  p.  515,  a  similar  condensation  takes  place  to  that  already 
described  in  the  case  of  the  synthesis  of  the  lactone  of  dihydro- 
brazilinic  acid. 

The  2''hydT0xy-Z^ :  4' :  4 :  b-tetramethoxyhenzoylhenzoic  acid, 
MeO 

MeO/NoH     OOaH/NoMe , 

*  That  this  alternative  is  impossible  will  be  proved  in  a  future  paper  on  brazilein. 
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yielded,  on  reduction  and  subsequent  treatment  with  chloroacetic 
acid    and   potassium   hydroxide,    a    substance    which    melted    at 
192—193^,  and  proved  to  be  the  lactone  of  dihydrohaemcUoxylinic 
acid,  which  therefore  must  have  the  constitutional  formula : 
MeO 
Meo/No-CHj-CO^H 

OH      00. 
/ 


MeO  OMe 
This    synthesis    also    proves    that    haematoxf/linic    acid    and 
haematoxylin  must  be  represented  by  the  formulee : 
MeO  OH  0 

MeOj^'^-OHj-COgH  OU^^'^^K^ 

\A  \A/*(^^)\ 

CO                       and                        OH  CH,. 

^     ^OaH  \ / 


<~^ 


\_/  \ / 

MeO  OMe  HO         OH 

It  can  readily  be  shown  that  the  formula  adopted  above  for 
brazilin  accounts  in  a  simple  manner  for  all  the  decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  this  substance,  and,  in,  a  subsequent  paper,  dealing  with 
brazilein  and  its  derivatives,  which  we  hope  to  publish  shortly,  it 
will  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  constitution  of  this  important 
oxidation  product  is  readily  derived  from  the  formula  of  brazilin 
and  is  to  be  represented  thus : 

0 

HO/V^CH, 

0  CH.. 

\ / 

<_> 

HO         o 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  decompositions  which  trimethylbrazilin 
undergoes  is  its  conversion  into  trimethylbrazilone  by  oxidation 
with  chromic  acid  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1040),  a  change  which  takes 
place  according  to  the  equation  : 

(MeO)3CieHii02 + 20  =  (MeO)8CieH»03  +  H^O. 

Trimethylbrazilone  possesses  very  remarkable  properties.    It  is  a 
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ketone  which,  when  treated  with  potassium  hydroxide  or  de- 
hydrating agents,  is  converted,  with  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water, 
into  a'anhydrnirlmeihylhrazilone,  a  substance  which  obviously 
contains  a  hydroxyl  group,  since  it  readily  yields  an  acetyl  com- 
pound and  a  methyl  ether.  These  properties  clearly  prove  that 
trimethylbrazilone  cannot  possess  the  constitution 

O 

Me0/\/^{l^ 

HO-C         OH-OH , 

J  I 


MeO  OMe 

which  Werner  and  I*feiffer  (Chem.  Zeitsch.,  1904,  3,  421)  have 
suggested,  and  which  they  derived  directly  from  the  formula  of 
trimethylbrazilin  by  oxidation  and  elimination  of  water.  A  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  properties  of  trimethylbrazilone  has 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  substance  cannot  be  directly 
derived  from  trimethylbrazilin,  and  a  number  of  further  experi- 
ments which  we  have  made  with  this  substance  and  its  derivatives 
seem  to  us  to  indicate  clearly  that  it  is  formed  according  to  the 
following  scheme. 

The  oxidation  of  trimethylbrazilin  with  chromic  acid  leads  to  the 
disruption  of  the  central  linking,  and  the  unstable  diketone  which 
is  thus  formed  undergoes  aldol  condensation  and  yields  trimethyl- 
brazilone : 

O  O 

Meo/V^CHj  Meo/V^CH, 

—  CHj  CO         CHo 


MeO  OMe  MeO    OMe 

Trimethylbrazilin.  Diketone. 

o 

^^^I^Ah-co 

0(0H)      CH2 


c_ 


MeO      OMe 

TriraethylbFazilone. 
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This  formula  represents  trimethylbrazilone  as  a  derivative  both 
of  coumaran  and  of  tetrahydronaphthalene,  and  affords  a  ready 
explanation  of  all  the  decompositions  of  this  substance. 

That  trimethylbrazilone  is  a  ketone  is  proved  by  the  preparation 
of  an  oxime  (Herzig  and  Pollak,  Ber.,  1903,  36,  398),  and  by  the 
fact  that  it  reacts  readily  with  phenylhydrazine,  but  in  the  latter 
case  the  process  leads,  under  different  conditions,  to  widely  different 
products. 

Herzig  and  Pollak  (Ber.,  1905,  38,  2166)  heated  trimethyl- 
brazilone with  acetic  acid  and  phenylhydrazine  on  the  water-bath, 
and  obtained  a  substance,  C^i^-^^O^^i^^^)^^  which  crystallised  in 
yellow  needles  and  melted  at  239 — 242°.  This  phenylhydrazine 
derivative  is  produced  according  to  the  equation: 

C,eH903(MeO)8  +  CeHs-NH-NHg = C22H,30N2(OMe)3  -h  2H2O, 
and  it  is  obviously  a  pyrazoline  derivative.    The  formation  of  such 
a  substance  is  readily  understood  with  the  aid  of  the  above  formula 
for  trimethylbrazilone,  and  its  constitution  is  doubtless 

O 


^^^^f      I       CH C 

C-NPh-N      CH., 


MeO  OMe 

When  trimethylbrazilone  is  boiled  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution 
with  phenylhydrazine,  an  entirely  different  reaction  takes  place, 
and  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  substance,  Ci6Hj903(MeO)3,  which 
is  described  in  an  earlier  paper  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1040)  under  the 
name  deoxytrimethylbrazilone.  This  substance  is  probably  a 
dihydronaphthalene  derivative  of  the  formula 

O 


MeOi 


CH-CH 

/        ^ 
CH  CH, 


MeO      OMe 

but  the  position  of  the  additive  hydrogen  atoms  is  uncertain. 

The  most  important  evidence  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  the 
above  view  of  the  constitution  of  trimethylbrazilone  is  obtained  from 
the  study  of  the  properties  of  a-anhydrotriviethylhrazilone.  This 
substance  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalis,  acetic  anhydride,  or 
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some  other  dehydrating  agents  on  trimethylbrazilone,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  its  formation  is  due  simply  to  the 
elimination  of  water  from  the  aldol  grouping  in  trimethylbrazilone, 
and  that  it  therefore  has  the  constitution : 

O 

Me0/Y\.^.^H 

C  OH. 


MeO  OMe 

This  formula  represents  a-anhydrotrimethylbrazilone  as  a 
derivative  of  iB-naphthol,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  find 
that  it  shows  many  of  the  properties  of  iB-naphthol.  It  dissolves 
in  cold  dilute  potash,  and  the  alkaline  solution  combines  readily 
with  diazobenzene  chloride  to  yield  an  intense  red  azo-dye,  which 
is  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  dye  which  is  produced  from 
iB-naphthol  under  the  same  conditions.  In  particular,  it  shows  the 
characteristic  property  of  dissolving  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  an  intense  red  colour.  Again,  when  a-anhydrotrimethyl- 
brazilone is  combined  with  a-diazonaphthalene  chloride,  the  azo-dy;e 
produced  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  blue  colour 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  dye  produced  from  iB-naphthol. 

The  most  striking  reaction  of  trimethylbrazilone  is  its  behaviour 
with  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid,  when  it  yields  nitrohydroxydi- 
hydrotrimethylbrazilone  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1049): 

CieHA(MeO)3  +  HN03=CieHio06N(MeO)8. 

This  remarkable  substance  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  an  intense 
purple  colour,  but,  on  standing,  the  colour  rapidly  •  fades, 
o-nitrohomocatechol  separates,  and  the  solution  contains  p-methoxy- 
salicylic  acid. 

When  oxidised  with  permanganate,  nitrohydroxydihydrotri- 
methylbrazilone  yields  2-carboxy-5-methoxyphenoxyacetic  aciH, 


Meo/ 


\/' 


0-CHj-OOjH 


COjH 

and  these  decompositions  point  clearly  to  the  formula 

O 


MeOr^  Y  ^(^H^      NO/    ^OMe 
I    \    9(0H).CH,\/J0Me 

00-0 
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as  the  constitution  of  the  nitro-compound  (compare  Trans.,  1902, 
'81,  1059).  This  expression  is  derived  from  the  constitutional 
formula  for  trimethylbrazilone  in  the  following  manner: 

0 
MeO,      ^       CH-CO 


\ 
C(OH)     CH2  +  HNO3      --> 

>-s 

MeO      OMe 
O 

\/\/        \   /\/^^^ 
C(OH),      CHj 

0 

/      \CHg      no/  \OMe 
^^CO,H  io CHj^^yOMe- 

The  substance  last  represented  undergoes  a  simple  intramolecular 
change,  and  the  lactone,  nitrohydroxydihydrotrimethylbrazilone,  is 
produced. 

Herzig  (Ber.,  1904,  37,  631)  has  shown  that  trimethylbrazilone 
undergoes  isomeric  change  when  it  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  yields  ^-trimethylbrazilone.  This  substance  is  a  monobasic 
acid,  and,  in  the  course  of  its  investigation,  we  found  that,  on 
oxidation  with  permanganate,  it  yields  large  quantities  of  2-carboxy- 
4  :  5-dimethoxyphenylacetic  acid,  (MeO)2C6H2(C02H)*CH2-C02H 
(compare  p.  516).  There  can  be  little  doubt  therefore  that  its 
constitution  is  represented  by  one  of  the  formulae : 

O 
\ 

JOMe 


Meo/\^\,2     COjH-CH/  "^OMe 


C— 


0 


I       CH 


I       lOMe     • 

and-  its  formation  from  trimethylbrazilone  may  be  readily  followed 
with  the  Ibid  of  the  formula  suggested  above. 
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When  tetramethylhasmatoxylin  is  oxidised  with  chromic  acid, 
it  behaves  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  to  trimethylbrazilin,  and' 
yields  tetramethylhasmatoxylone  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1060),  and  the 
latter  substance  is  converted  by  alkalis  or  dehydrating  agents  into 
anhydrotetramethylhsematoxylone.  The  constitutions  of  these  sub- 
stances may  therefore  be  represented  thus : 

MeO      O  MeO      0 

MeO|/Y^)H.CO  ^-^I^A-C-OH 

C(OH)      CH,        and  C  CH . 

MeO      OMe  MeO  OMe 

In  support  of  these  formulae,  the  fact  may  be  specially  mentioned 
that  anhydrotetramethylhsematoxylone,  like  anhydrotrimethyl- 
brazilone,  exhibits  all  the  properties  of  a  derivative  of  iB-naphthol. 

We  are  at  present  engaged  on  a  series  of  experiments  with  the 
object  of  synthesising  trimethylbrazilone,  tetramethylhsematoxylone, 
and  their  derivatives,  and,  in  this  way,  of  definitely  establishing 
their  constitutions. 


Constitution  of  BrazUic  Acid  and  Synthesis  of  AnhydrobrazUic 

Acid. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  introduction  (p.  491) 
that  the  determination  of  the  constitution  of  brazilic  acid  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  only  on  account  of  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  acid  itself,  but  more  particularly  because  the  constitution 
of  brazilic  acid  has  such  a  direct  bearing  on  that  of  brazilin. 

This  matter  has  been  fully  discussed  in  an  earlier  paper  (Trans., 
1902,  81,  221),  and  it  is  there  shown  that  all  the  available  evidence 
pointed  to  the  formula 

O 


Meo/^^CH^ 


C(0H)-CH2-00,H 
CO 

as  correctly  representing  brazilic  acid.  The  most  important  decom- 
position of  this  acid  is  its  conversion  into  anhydrobrazilic  acid  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  change  which  is  simply  due  to 
elimination  of  water.  Evidence  of  the  constitution  of  the  anhydro- 
acid  is  afforded  by  its  decomposition  by  baryta  into  formic  acid 
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and  2-liydroxy-4-methoxybenzoylpropioiiic  acid,  a  change  which  may 
be  represented  thus : 

^-^^  ^       ^  \/ ^CO-CHa-CHj-COgH 

In  order  to  control  this  view  of  the  decomposition,  the  hydroxy- 
methoxybenzoylpropionic  acid  was  methylated  and  the  dimethoxy- 
derivative  prepared  synthetically  from  resorcinol  dimethyl  ether, 
the  ester  of  the  semi-chloride  of  succinic  acid  and  aluminium 
chloride : 

Me0/\0Me 


^ 


'  +  Cl-OO-CHj-CHa-COjEt     = 
MeOf^ 


+  HC1. 
^CO-CHj-CHj-CO^Et 

A  still  more  convenient  synthesis  of  this  acid  has  since  been 
devised,  and  is  described  on  p.  506. 

Although  all  this  evidence  is  very  strongly  iji  favour  of  the 
above  constitution  of  anhydrobrazilic  acid,  we  wished  to  be  quite 
certain  on  this  point,  and  therefore  decided  to  attempt  the 
synthesis  of  this  acid,  a  problem  which  proved  to  be  much 
more  difficult  than  we,  at  first,  anticipated.  Such  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  as  have  led  to  the  preparation  of  new  compounds  of 
interest  are  described  in  the  experimental  part  of  this  paper 
(pp.  505,  507),  and  the  synthesis  of  anhydrobrazilic  acid  was  ulti- 
mately accomplished  in  the  following  manner.  The  starting  point  is 
2-hydroxy-4-methoxybenzoylpropionic  acid,  which  is  produced  when 
a  mixture  of  resorcinol  dimethyl  ether  and  succinic  anhydride  is 
treated  with  aluminium  chloride  without  employing  a  solvent.  Under 
these  conditions,  a  vigorous  reaction  sets  in,  and  condensation  and 
elimination  of  a  methyl  group  take  place  at  the  same  time, 

Me0/\0Me^C0-0-C0     __   Meo/^OH 

\X  «  a  \/  NCO-CHa'CHa-COgH 

and  it  is  interesting  that  the  substance  thus  produced  is  identical 
with  the  acid  which  is  obtained  when  anhydrobrazilic  acid  is 
^  digested  with  baryta  water  (see  above).  When  the  methyl  ester 
m  of  hydroxymethoxybenzoylpropionic  acid  is  dissolved  in  ethyl 
&  formate  and  treated  with  finely  divided  sodium,  a  vigorous  reaction 
B  sets  in,  and  the  product  contains  the  methyl  ester  of  anhydro- 
El  brazilic  acid,  since  it  yields  this  acid  on  hydrolysis.    This  interesting 

u 
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synthesis   of  anhydrobrazilic    acid    may  be    represented    in    the 
following  way: 

Me0/\0H  _^  Me0/\0H  OH-CH 

\^CO-CH2-CH2-CO,Me  \/\C0 — C-CHg-  CO^^Me 

0 


^       MeO^Y^fl^ 

Xy^/C-CHj-COjMe 

CO 

and  conclusively  proves  not  only  the  constitution  of  anhydro- 
brazilic acid,  but  also  indirectly  that  of  brazilic  acid  itself. 

EXPEBIMENTAL. 

Synthesis  of  2'Carhoxy'b'methoxy^henoxyacetic  Acid. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (pp.  490,  492)  that  the  two  acids : 

MeO/  Y  and  QOJl/ym.^ 

I      icOjH  COgH-CHgl      JoMe 

2-Carboxy-5-methoxyphenoxy-  2Carboxy-4  : 5-dimet1ioxy- 

acetic  acid.  phenylacetic  acid. 

are  amongst  the  most  important  degradation  products  of  trimethyl- 
brazilin.  The  synthesis  of  the  last  mentioned  of  these  acids  from 
5  : 6-dimethoxy-l-hydrindone  by  the  following  steps : 

CO  CO 

MeO^/\  H^_^  MeO^/\  .^.^jj        MeOf^CO^H 


MeO'       I       ^^"^2  -^  MeOliy-^  '^^        MeOliCH^-CO^H ' 

CHg  CHg 

has  been  described  in  an  earlier  paper  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1082). 
We  have  now  succeeded  in  synthesising  2-carboxy-5-methoxy- 
phenoxyacetic  acid,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
constitution  of  either  of  these  acids.  The  first  step  in  the  synthesis 
was  the  preparation  of  aldehydomethoxyphenoxyacetic  acid, 
MeO-C8H8(0'CH2-C02H)'CHO,  and  this  was  accomplished  in  the 
following  way. 

2^Methoxysalicylaldehyde  (3  grams)  was  mixed  with  chloroac 
acid  (5  grams),  and  sufficient  hot  40  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide 
slowly  added  to  keep  the  clear  yellow  liquid  distinctly  alkaline;  the 
product  was  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  The  solution  of  the 
potassium  salt  of  aldehydo-;^methoxyphenoxyacetic  acid  thus 
obtained  was  diluted  with  water,  cooled,  and  potassium  perman*  j 
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ganate  added  until  tibie  pink  colour  remained  permanent.  The 
whole  was  then  heated  to  boiling,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  and 
washings  of  the  manganese  precipitate  concentrated  and,  while  still 
hot,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  colourless  needles 
separated,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from  water,  gave  the 
following  results  on  analysis: 

01466  gave  02846  COg  and  0-0584  HgO.     0  =  52*9;  H=4-4. 
CioHioOg  requires  C=53'l;  H=4*4  per  cent. 

2-Carhoxy-b^methoxy'phenoxyaeetic  acid  melts  at  175°,  and  is  iden- 
tical with  the  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  trimethylbrazilin 
(Trans.,  1901,  79,  1407),  and  which  was  assumed  to  have  this 
constitution. 

The  identity  was  proved  not  only  by  the  comparison  of  the 
general  properties  of  the  two  specimens,  but  also  by  the  fact  that, 
when  mixed,  the  mixture  melted  at  the  same  point  (175°)  as  the 
constituents. 

Ethyl  2A-Dvmethoxyhenzaylpyruvate, 

Me0/\0Me 

jCO-CHa-CO-COjEf 

This  substance  was  prepared  because  it  was  thought  that  it  might 
prove  valuable  in  our  experiments  on  the  synthesis  of  anhydro- 
brazilic  acid,  and  the  process  employed  was  similar  to  that  described 
by  Kostanecki,  Paul,  and  Tambor  (Ber.,  1901,  34,  2477)  in  their 
experiments  with  the  corresponding  diethoxy-derivative.  A 
mixttu*e  of  resacetophenone  dimethyl  ether  (3  grams)  and  ethyl 
oxalate  (7  grams)  was  added  to  finely-divided  sodium*  (0*7  gram), 
when  a  vigorous  action  soon  set  in,  and  the  sodium  rapidly  and 
completely  disappeared.  Owing  to  the  separation  of  a  yellow 
sodium  salt,  the  product  of  the  reaction  was  nearly  solid.  After 
decomposing  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  yellow,  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate was  collected,  well  washed,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol : 

0-1209  gave  0-2652  CO2  and  00627  HgO.     C  =  59-8;  H=5-8. 
Ci4Hi(jOg  requires  C  =  60'0;  H  =  5-7  per  cent. 

Ethyl  2'A'dimethoxybenzaylpyruvate  crystallises  in  beautiful 
golden-yellow  flakes,  melts  at  86 — 87°,  and  its  solution  in  alcohol 
gives,  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride,  a  brownish-green  coloration. 
When  the  dry  substance  is  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  decomposes 
with  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide  and  formation  of  an  oil  which 
yields   a  violet  coloration  when   ferric   chloride  is   added   to    its 

*  The  finely-divided  sodium  used  in  all  our  experiments  was  prepared  by  melting 
sodinm  nnder  toluene  and  agitating  yigoronsly. 
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alcoholic  solution.  This  oil  is  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  obviously  consists  of  ethyl  2 : 4-dimethoxybenzoylacetate, 
(MeO)2C8H8'CO*CH2'C02Et.  Ethyl  dimethoxybenzoylpyruvate  is 
readily  hydrolysed  by  alkalis  with  formation  of  dimethoxybenzoyl- 
pyruvic  acid. 

This  acid  is  not  readily  decomposed  by  the  further  action  of 
alkalis,  but,  when  boiled  with  strong  potash,  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  solution  gradually  becomes  fainter,  and  dimethoxyaceto- 
phenone  may  then  be  extracted  with  ether.  Many  attempt^  were 
made  to  cause  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  dimethoxybenzoyl- 
pyruvate to  react  with  chloro-  or  bromo-acetic  ester,  but  without 
success,  and  this  is  perhaps  hardly  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  oxalacetic  ester  yields  alkyl  derivatives  only  with  great 
difficulty. 

2  :  ^-Dimethoxyh  enzoylpropionic  A  cid, 

Meo/NoMe 

I       JCO-CHg-CH^-COgH  • 

The  synthesis  of  this  acid  from  resorcinol  dimethyl  ether  and 
the  ester  of  the  semi-chloride  of  succinic  acid  and  subsequent 
hydrolysis  has  been  described  in  an  earlier  paper  (Trans.,  1902,  81, 
234),  but  the  yield  obtained  was  very  unsatisfactory.  We  have 
now  found  that  this  acid  may  be  readily  prepared  from  resorcinol 
dimethyl  ether  by  condensation  with  succinic  anhydride  in  the 
presence  of  aluminium  chloride.  Resorcinol  dimethyl  ether  (30 
grams)  is  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide  (200  grams),  and  succinic 
anhydride  (20  grams)  and  aluminium  chloride  (25  grams)  added 
alternately  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  when  a  vigorous  action 
sets  in,  but  subsides  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

The  whole  is  heated  in  a  reflux  apparatus  on  the  water-bath  for 
three  hours,  the  dark  red,  syrupy  aluminium  compound  is  decom- 
posed by  ice,  and  the  product  distilled  in  steam  to  remove  carbon 
disulphide.  The  residue  in  the  distillation  flask  solidifies  on 
cooling,  and,  after  several  crystallisations  from  benzene,  melts  at 
146—148°,  and  consists  of  pure  dimethoxybenzoylpropionic  acid: 

01607  gave  0*3560  COg  and  00873  HgO.     0  =  604;  H  =  6-0. 
Ci2Hi405  requires  C=60*5;  H  =  5'9  per  cent. 

The  acid  thus  obtained  became  a  deep  violet  a  few  degrees 
above  its  melting  point,  a  reaction  which  is  characteristic  of 
dimethoxybenzoylpropionic  acid.  That  the  synthetical  acid  is 
identical  with  the  acid  obtained  from  anhydrobrazilic  acid  (loc^  cit,, 
p.  233)  was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  two  specimens  were 
mixed,  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  melting  point. 
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Methyl  2  'A'Dimethoxyhemoylpropionate^ 
(MeO)2C8H8-CO-CH2'CH2-C02Me. 

This  substance  is  readily  obtained  by  boiling  the  acid  (5  grams)  ^ 
with  methyl  alcohol  (50  c.c.)  and  sulphuric  acid  (5  c.c.)  in  a  reflux 
apparatus  for  two  hours.  The  product  is  poured  into  water, 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  dilute 
sodium  carbonate,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether 
evaporated,  when  an  oil  is  obtained  which  soon  solidifies,  especially 
if  a  crystal  is  introduced.  After  leaving  in  contact  with  porous 
porcelain  until  the  oily  impurities  had  been  completely  absorbed, 
the  residue  was  recrystallised  from  light  petroleum : 

01734  gave  03921  CO2  and  00965  HgO.     C  =  61-7;  H  =  6-2. 
CiaHieOg  requires  0  =  619;  H  =  6-3  per  cent. 

Methyl  dimethoxyhenzoylfrofionate  separates  from  light  petrol- 
eum in  small,  colourless  prisms,  and  melts  at  68^. 


Condensation  of  Methyl  2'A'Dimethoxyhenzoylpropionate  with 
Ethyl  Oxalate, 

In  studying  this  condensation,  the  methyl  ester  (5  grams)  wa& 
dissolved  in  ethyl  oxalate  (15  grams),  and  then  finely-divided  sodium 
(1'5  grams)  added  gradually.  The  addition  of  each  quantity  of 
sodium  produced  a  vigorous  reaction,  which  was  regidated  by 
cooling  under  the  tap. 

When  the  whole  of  the  sodium  had  been  added,  the  brownish- 
yellow  mass  was  heated  for  ten  minutes  on  the  water-bath,  and 
decomposed  by  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  yellow  precipitate  was  col- 
lected at  the  pump  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
sparingly  soluble,  and  from  which  it  separates  in  brownish-yellow 
needles  or  prisms,  which  melt  at  170^.  Two  different  preparations 
gave  the  following  results  on  analysis : 

01916  gave  0-4203  COg  and  00828  HgO.    C  =  59-8;  H=4-8. 
01320     „    0-2897  CO2   „     00600  HgO.    0=59*9;  H  =  5-0. 
CieHigOy  requires  0  =  600;  H  =  50  per  cent. 

The  product  which  should  result  from  methyl  dimethoxybenzoyl- 
propionate  by  condensation  with  ethyl  oxalate  should  have  the 
constitution : 

Me0/\0Me  CO-COgEt 

^^^CO-OH-CHj-COjMe  ' 
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and>  as  the  substance  actually  obtained  contained  methyl  alcohol 
less  than  this,  it  is  evidently  a  lactone  of  the  probable  constitution  : 

OMe/NoMe   CO-CO.,Et 


of   \OMe  CO-CO.,1 


This  lactone  gives,  in  alcoholic  solution,  a  brown  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride,  when  heated  it  decomposes  with  evolution  of  carbon 
monoxide,  and,  when  digested  with  alkalis,  it  is  hydrolysed  with 
formation  of  dimethoxybenzoylpropionic  acid.  It  seemed  probable 
that  this  lactone  would  be  of  value  in  our  experiments  on  the 
synthesis  of  anhydrobrazilic  acid,  but,  as  this  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  case,  it  was  not  further  investigated. 

^'Hydroxy-Ai-methoxyhenzoyljyro'pionic  A  cifl, 


Ni^O-CHj-CHa-COgH 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  aluminium  chloride  reacts 
with  a  mixture  of  succinic  anhydride  and  resorcinol  dimethyl  ether 
in  the  presence  of  carbon  disulphide  with  the  formation  of  di- 
methoxybenzoylpropionic acid,  (MeO)2C(jH8'CO'CH2'CH2'C02H. 
When,  however,  the  condensation  is  carried  out  in  the  absence  of  the 
solvent,  hydrolysis  of  the  methoxy-group  adjacent  to  the  carbonyl 
group  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  and  hydroxymethoxybenzoyl- 
propionic  acid  is  formed.  Resorcinol  dimethyl  ether  (15  grams) 
and  succinic  anhydride  (10  grams)  are  melted  together,  and 
aluminium  chloride  (10  grams)  added,  when  a  vigorous  action  sets 
in,  and,  after  this  has  slackened,  a  further  quantity  of  aluminium 
chloride  (10  grams)  is  added  and  the  mixture  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  three  hours.  The  bright  red,  rather  stable 
aluminium  compound  is  decomposed  b^  warm  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  brown  oil  which  separates  extracted  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  filtered  and  extracted  with  sodium  carbonate. 
The  alkaline  extract  is  boiled  with  purified  animal  charcoal,  filtered, 
and  acidified  while  still  hot,  when  brown  needles  separate,  which, 
after  several  crystallisations  from  water,  are  obtained  quite  colour- 
less: 

01310  gave  02815  COj  and  00630  HgO.     C  =  58-6;  H  =  5-3. 
CjiHijOs  requires  C  =  58'9;  H=5*3  per  cent. 

The  2'hydroxy'A'methoxybemoylpropionic  acid,  obtained  in  this 
way,  melted  at  156^,  and  was  identical  with  the  acid  of  this  com- 
position which  had   previously  been   obtained  (Trans.,  1902,  81, 
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231)  from  anhydrobrazilic  acid  by  treatment  with  baryta^  since  no 
alteration  in  melting  point  could  be  detects  when  the  two 
gpecimens  were  mixed. 

Methyl  Uydroxymethoxyh  enzoylpropionate, 
(MeO)(OH)C6H8-CO-CH2-CH2-C02Me. 

This  ester  is  readily  obtained  when  the  acid  is  boiled  for  two 
hoiirs  with  twenty  times  its  weight  of  methyl  alcohol,  containing  20 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  product  is  poured  into  water, 
rendered  alkaline  by  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  solid  ester  collected 
at  the  pump,  washed,  and  recrystaUised  from  dilute  methyl  alcohol : 

01264  gave  0-2787  COg  and  0-0684  HgO.     C  =  601 ;  H  =  60. 
C12H14O5  requires  C  =  60'5;  H=5'9  per  cent. 

Methyl  hydroxymethoxyhenzoylfrofionate  separates  from  dilute 
methyl  alcohol  in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  87^,  and  gives  an 
intense  violet  coloration  when  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  its 
alcoholic  solution. 

Synthesis  of  Anhydrobrazilic  Acid, 
O 
MeO/Y^CH 

/C-CHj-COgH 
CO 

This  synthesis,  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  introduction 
(p.  504),  was  carried  out  in  the  following  way.  Methyl  hydroxy- 
methoxybenzoylpropionate  (3  grams)  was  dissolved  in  hot  ethyl 
formate  (10  grams),  and  then  finely-divided  sodium  (1  gram)  added, 
when  a  reaction  set  in  which  was  allowed  to  proceed  vigorously 
and  yet  kept  under  control  by  cooling  from  time  to  time  somewhat 
with  water.  The  yellow  product  was  freed  from  traces  of  sodium 
by  mixing  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  then  warmed  on  the  water-bath 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  lU^id  for  fifteen  minutes.  After 
extracting  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  was  evaporated,  and 
the  residual  oil  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  methyl-alcoholic 
potash ;  the  solution  was  then  diluted,  evaporated  on  the  water-bath 
until  free  from  methyl  alcohol,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and  filtered  hot.  The  filtrate 
deposited  on  standing  a  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  which  was  re- 
crystallised  several  times  from  water,  and  until  it  no  longer  gave  a 
violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  : 

01298  gave  02914  COg  and  00505  H2O.     0  =  612;  H  =  4-3. 

0]2H]o05  requires  0  =  61*5;  H  =  4*3  per  cent. 
That  this  substance  is  anhydrobrazilic  acid  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  230) 
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was  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  showed  the  following  characteristic 
properties  of  that  acid.  It  melted  at  197^,  gave  no  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride,  and,  when  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
it  yielded  a  colourless  solution,  which  fluoresced  faintly  blue  in 
diffused  light,  and  very  brilliantly  so  in  the  light  of  burning 
magnesium.  Moreover,  a  mixture  of  the  synthetical  acid  and  the 
acid  obtained  from  trimethylbrazilin  melted  at  exactly  the  same 
temperature  as  the  components. 

2' :  i'-Dimethoxyhemoylhenioic  Acid, 

MeO/^Me 

I      JcO-CgH^-COgH  • 

Our  experiments  on  the  synthesis  of  brazilinic  acid  and  the 
lactones  of  dihydrobrazilinic  and  dihydroha&matoxylinic  acids,  neces- 
sitated the  condensation  of  various  substances  with  m-hemipinic 
anhydride,  and,  as  this  substance  is  very  difficult  to  prepare  in 
quantity,  we,  in  all  cases,  first  worked  out  the  conditions  of  con- 
densation with  phthalic  anhydride  in  the  place  of  m-hemipinic 
anhydride. 

These  experiments  are  described  in  the  following  sections. 

2' :  4'-Dimethoxybenzoylbenzoic  acid  was  prepared  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions.  Phthalic  anhydride  (15  grams)  and  resorcinol 
dimethyl  ether  (20  grams)  were  mixed  with  carbon  disulphide  (100 
grams)  and  aluminium  chloride  (20  grams),  and  boiled  on  the  water- 
bath  for  four  hours,  when  a  dark  red  aluminium  compound 
separated.  After  this  had  been  carefully  decomposed  by  ice,  the 
whole  was  distilled  in  steam  to  remove  the  carbon  disulphide  and 
unchanged  resorcinol  dimethyl  ether,  and  then  cooled,  when  the  oily 
product  soon  solidified,  and  the  solution  also  became  filled  with 
crystals  of  the  new  acid. 

The  solid  was  collected  and  crystallised  from  dilute  acetic  acid : 

01274  gave  0*3129  COg  and  00587  HgO.     C  =  670;  H  =  51. 
^i^ifib  requires  C  =  67-l;  H  =  4-9  per  cent. 

2'  :  H'Dimethoxyhenzoylhenzoic  acid  separates  from  dilute  acetic 
acid  in  colourless  prisms,  and  melts  at  164^.  When  heated  in  small 
quantities  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  it  yields  2'-hydroxy-4'- 
methoxybenzoylbenzoic  acid, 

Meo/NOH 

I      JcO-CeH^-COjH ' 

the  methoxy-group  adjacent  to  the  carbonyl  group  suffering  hydro* 
lysis.  The  acid  thus  obtained  gave  a  purple  coloration  when  ferric 
chloride  was  added  to  its  alcoholic  solution. 
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It  had  already  been  prepared  by  Quenda  (Gazzetta,  1890,  20, 
128)  from  phthalic  anhydride'  and  resorcinol  dimethyl  ether  by 
heating  on  the  water-bath  with  aluminium  chloride  without  using 
a  diluent. 

2'Hy(1ro  xyA-m  e  th  oxyphenylfh  tli  al  trie, 
Meo/NOH 


^S%- 


This  substance  is  readily  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  2'-hydroxy- 
4''methoxybenzoylbenzoic  acid  with  sodium  amalgam.  The  acid  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  sodium  carbonate  and  treated,  in  a  porcelain 
beaker  fitted  with  a  mechanical  stirrer,  with  an  excess  of  2*5  per 
cent,  sodium  amalgam  prepared  from  freshly-distilled  mercury. 

After  remaining  overnight,  the  solution  is  diluted,  and  sufficient 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  precipitate  the  impurities. 

The  liquid  is  then  decanted  from  the  tarry  matter  and  acidified 
with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  lactone  separates  in 
almost  colourless  crystals,  and  may  be  recrystallised  by  dissolving 
in  hot  ethyl  acetate  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  light  petroleum 
(b.  p.  35—50°): 

0-1513  gave  0-3886  COg  and  0-0630  HgO.     C  =  701 ;  H  =  4-6. 
C15H12O4  requires  C  =  70-3;  H  =  4-7  per  cent. 

2'Hydro3cy'^'methoxyfhenylphthalidt  crystallises  in  colourless 
prisms,  and  melts  at  175°.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  yellow  colour,  which  does  not  fade  even  after  several 
hours. 

2'Phthalide'5-7nethoxf/phenoxf/acetic  A  cid, 

This  interesting  substance  is  closely  related  to  the  lactones  of 
dihydrol)razilinic  and  dihydrohsemaloxylinic  acids,  and  is  obtained 
from  2-hydroxy-4-methoxyphenylphthalide  by  the  action  of  chloro- 
acetic  acid  and  potassium  hydroxide  under  the  following  conditions. 

The  phthalide  (2  grams)  is  mixed  with  chloroacetic  acid  (10 
grams)  and  water  (10  c.c),  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  potassium 
hydroxide  (40  per  cent.)  added  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the 
solution  is  always  distinctly  alkaline.  A  vigorous  action  takes  place, 
and  &  complete  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  product  is 
diluted  with  water,  acidified,  and  the  colourless  precipitate  collected 
and  crystallised  from  acetic  ester  and  a  little  light  petroleum : 
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00771  gave  0"1840  CO^  and  00308  HgO.     C  =  65-l;  H  =  4-4. 
CnH-ifiQ  requires  C  =  650;  H  =  4'4  per  cent. 

2-Phthalide'b-methoxy'phenoxyacetic  acid  melts  at  188°,  dissolves 
readily  in  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  solution  does  not  decolorise 
permanganate.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  yielding 
a  yellow  solution  which,  on  standing,  rapidly  fades  and  soon 
becomes  almost  colourless,  and  in  this  it  closely  resembles  the 
behaviour  of  the  lactones  of  dihydrobrazilinic  and  dihydro- 
hsematozylinic  acids  under  the  same  conditions. 

4-P/t ihaloyl-Z-methoxyphenoxyacetic  A cid, 


COoH-CHo-Or    ^OMe 


In  preparing  this  substance,  3-methoxyphenoxyacetic  ester  (50 
grams)  and  phthalic  anhydride  (40  grams)  are  mixed  with 
carbon  disulphide  (100  grams)  and  aluminium  chloride  (50 
grams),  and  boiled  on  the  water-bath  for  four  hours.  The 
red  aluminium  compound  is  decomposed  by  ice  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  carbon  disulphide  removed  by  distillation  in 
steam;  the  brown  oil  remaining  in  the  flask  is  dissolved  in  strong 
potash,  and  boiled  in  order  to  hydrolyse  any  ester  which  might  be 
present.  The  hot  liquid  is  acidified,  decanted  from  the  dark  oil, 
and  cooled,  when  a  yellow  oil  is  obtained,  which  is  boiled  with  three 
litres  of  water,  and  the  clear  liquid  filtered  and  allowed  to  cool. 
The  nearly  colourless  oil  which  is  deposited  is  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid  and  carefully  precipitated  with  water,  when,  on  long  standing, 
colourless  crystals  separate  in  small  quantity.  These  are  collected, 
drained  on  porous  porcelain,  and  recrystallised  from  djlute  acetic 
acid :  ^^"^^iBh* 

01061  gave  02386  COg  and  00418  HgO.     0  =  61*3;  H  =  4-4. 
C17H14O7  requires  C  =  61'8;  H=42  per  cent. 

^'Phthaloyl'S^methoxyphenoxyacetic  acid  crystallises  in  small, 
colourless  prisms,  melts  at  144 — 146°,  and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid, 
yielding  an  intense  orange  solution  which  does  not  fade  on  standing. 

The  above  condensation  product  of  methoxyphenoxyacetic  ester 
and  phthalic  anhydride  might  conceivably  have  had  the  con] 
stitution : 

Meo/\o-CH2-CO,H 
I       IcO-CeH.-CO^H  - 

and  have  yielded  2-phthalide-5-methoxyphenoxyacetic  acid   (m. 
188°,  p.  511)  on  reduction.     Since,  however,  the  product  actually] 
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obtained  by  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam  was  found  to  melt  at 
156°,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  phthaloyl  compound  has 
the  constitution  assigned  to  it  at  the  head  of  this  section. 


2' -Hydroxy A' :  4  :  b-trimethoxy-2-h enzoylh enzoic   A  cid, 

MeO/NoH      C0jH/\0Me 
—CO '     ^OMe- 


A  satisfactory  yield  of  this  condensation  product  is  obtained 
under  the  following  conditions.  m-Hemipinic  anhydride  (3  grams) 
is  mixed  with  resorcinol  dimethyl  ether  (4  grams)  in  a  large  test- 
tube,  the  mixture  is  then  heated  to  150°,  and  aluminium  chloride 
(6  grams)  added  all  at  once.  A  vigorous  action  sets  in,  and  a  violet 
aluminium  compound  separates,  and,  after  remaining  until  cold, 
the  compound  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  water  on  the  water- 
bath. 

The  product  is  extracted  several  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  well  agitated  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  aqueous  layer 
is  then  separated,  boiled  until  free  from  ether,  cooled,  and 
acidified. 

After  collecting  at  the  pump,  the  chalky  yellow  precipitate  is 
purified  by  boiling  with  much  water,  filtering,  and  allowing  to  cool, 
and  the  pale  yellow  powder  is  then  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  an 
evacuated  desiccator: 

01180  gave  0*2641  COg  and  0*0513  HgO.     C  =  610;  H  =  4-8. 
C17H16O7  requires  0  =  61*4;  H  =  4*8  per  cent. 

This  substance  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  definite  crystalline 
condition,  and  it  has  no  definite  melting  point.  It  yields  an  intense 
red  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  shade  of  colour  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  produced  by  brazilinic  acid  under  the  same 
conditions;  in  both  cases,  the  colour  disappears  on  the  addition  of 
water. 

2-m-Meconyl-5'nuthoxyphenol, 


fe0/\0H     0-00/\C 
U ^H-JJC 


MeOr    ^OH     i)'CO{    \0Me 
JoMe- 


This  substance  is  obtained  when  hydroxytrimethoxybenzoyl- 
benzoic  acid  (see  the  last  section)  is  treated  with  excess  of  freshly- 
prepared  sodium  amalgam  for  twelve  hours,  care  being  taken,  by  the 
frequent  addition  of  small  quantities  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
that  the  liquid  is  always  only  slightly  alkaline.  The  product  is 
acidified,  and  the  crystalline  precipitate  collected,  washed  well,  and 
crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate: 
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01352  gave  0*3186  COg  and  00622  H^O.     C  =  64-3;  H  =  51. 
OjyHioO^  requires  C=64*5;  H  =  50  per  cent. 

2-T3i-Meconyl-b'methoxyphenol  melts  at  206 — ^207^^  and  dissolves 
in  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  an  orange-red  solution,  the  colour  of 
which  does  not  diminish  in  intensity  on  standing.  But  for  this 
latter  fact,  the  reaction  is  identical  with  that  shown  by  the  lactone 
of  dihydrobrazilinic  acid  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1039). 

St/ntJiesis  of  the  Lactone  of  Dihydrobrazilinic  Acid, 
/v      .O-CHj-COjH 

CH       CO. 


OMe      OMe 

In  carrying  out  this  synthesis,  2-m^meconyl-5-methoxyphenol  was 
mixed  with  a  little  water  and  an  excess  of  chloroacetic  acid,  and 
enough  concentrated  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  was  added  to 
make  a  clear  solution. 

The  whole  was  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  small  quantities  of 
concentrated  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  being  added  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  the  liquid  was  always  distinctly  alkaline.  When 
the  product  was  cooled  and  acidified,  a  chalky  powder  separated, 
which  was  collected,  washed  well,  and  crystallised  several  times 
from  dilute  acetic  acid: 

01219  gave  0*2724  CO^  and  00540  H^O.    C  =  60-9;  H=4-9. 
CigHigOg  requires  0  =  61*0;  H  =  4"8  per  cent. 

That  this  substance  is  identical  with  the  lactone  of  dihydro- 
hrazUinic  acid,  which  is  produced  when  brazilinic  acid  is  reduced 
with  sodium  amalgam  (iSrans.,  1902,  81,  1038),  is  proved  by  the 
above  analysis  and  the  following  properties  of  the  synthetical 
substance. 

It  melts  at  227^,  crystallises  in  minute  balls  of  needles,  and  dis- 
solves in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  deep  red  colour,  which  rapidly  fades 
and  becomes  pale  yellow.  Moreover,  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  the  synthetical  lactone  and  the  lactone  from  brazilinic  acid  melts 
at  the  same  temperature  as  the  components. 
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Synthegis  of  Brazilinic  Acid, 
COjH     • 


MeO  OMe 


When  a  mixture  of  TTt^hemipinic  anhydride  (3  grains)  and  ethyl 
3-methoxyphenoxyacetate  is  diluted  with  carbon  disulphide  and 
digested  on  the  water-bath  with  aluminium  chloride  (10  grams)  for 
half  an  hour^  a  red  aluminium  compound  is  produced.  The  carbon 
disulphide  is  decanted,  the  compound  is  decomposed  by  water  (50  c.c), 
and  concentrated  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  added  until  solution 
is  complete.  After  warming  on  the  water-bath  for  a  few  minutes, 
boiling  water  (500  c.c.)  is  added,  the  alkaline  solution  acidified,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  cool  place  for  some  days.  The  small  quantity 
of  precipitate  which  will  have  separated  is  collected  and  crystallised 
several  times  from  dilute  acetic  acid,  when  a  colourless,  crystalline 
substance  is  obtained,  which  melts  at  208 — 209^  and  consists  of 
hrazUinic  acid,  since  when  mixed  with  brazilinic  acid  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  trimethylbrazilin  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1030)  no 
alteration  in  melting  point  could  be  detected.  The  synthetical  acid 
also  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  with  the  red  colour  so  characteristic 
of  brazilinic  acid. 


Synthesis  of  the  Lactone  of  Dihydrohaematoxylinic  Acid, 
^^9     /0-CHj-CO,H 

CH       CO 


This,  interesting  synthesis  was  accomplished  under  the  following 
conditions.  m-Hemipinic  anhydride  (3  grams)  and  pyrogallol 
trimethyl  ether  (4  grams)  were  melted  together  and  allowed  to  cool 
until  the  temperature  was  150^.  Aluminium  chloride  (8  grams) 
was  then  added,  when  a  vigorous  reaction  ensued,  and,  as  soon  as 
this  had  moderated,  the  deep  red  aluminium  compound  which  had 
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separated  was  decomposed  by  water  and  the  product  extracted 
several  times  with  ether. 

The  ethereal  solution  was  extracted  with  sodium  carbonate^  and 
the  alkaline  extract  left  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  freshly- 
prepared  sodium  amalgam  for  four  hours  and  then  acidified.  The 
brown  precipitate  was  collected,  dissolved  in  potash  solution,  and 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  chloroacetic  acid  for  ten  minutes,  care 
being  taken  that  the  liquid  always  remained  alkaline.  After 
acidifying,  the  gelatinous  precipitate  was  collected,  washed 
well,  and  crystallised  from  dilute  acetic  acid  with  the  aid  of 
animal  charcoal,  when  the  pure  substance  separated  as  a  voluminous 
mass  of  slender  needles.  Careful  comparison  showed  that  this  sub- 
stance was  the  lactone  of  dihydrohaematoxylinic  add.  It  melted 
at  192^,  and  the  same  melting  point  was  observed  when  it  was 
mixed  with  a  specimen  of  the  lactone  which  had  been  prepared 
from  haematoxylin  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  244).  Furthermore,  the  syn- 
thetical lactone  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  red  colour,  which 
became  salmon-pink  on  standing,  and,  on  warming,  the  colour 
changed  to  red,  then  to  violet,  and  finally  to  brown. 

This  reaction  is  characteristic  of  the  lactone  of  dihydrohsematoxy- 
linic  acid. 

Oxidation  of  tp-Trimethi/lbrazUone  to  2-Carboxy-A:5'dimethoxy' 
phenylacetic  Acid, 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  ^-trimethylbrazilone  is  produced 
when  trimethylbrazilone  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
(Herzig,  Ber,^  1904,  37,  631),  and,  in  order  to  obtain  some  evidence 
of  its  constitution,  its  behaviour  on  oxidation  with  permanganate 
was  investigated.  Pure  ^-trimethylbrazilone  (as  obtained  after 
repeated  recrystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate)  was  dissolved  in  dilute 
sodium  carbonate,  mixed  with  much  powdered  ice,  and  then  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  permanganate  slowly  run  in,  the  whole  being 
vigorously  stirred  by  a  turbine.  The  colour  of  the  permanganate 
disappeared  instantly  at  first,  and,  when  no  further  reduction  took 
place  and  the  pink  colour  remained,  the  excess  was  removed  by 
adding  a  little  sodium  sulphite  and  the  whole  heated  to  boiling. 

The  filtrate  and  washings  of  the  manganese  precipitate  were 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  acidified,  saturated  with  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  two  days,  when  a  crystalline 
acid  separated  in  quantity.  This  was  collected,  recrystallised  from 
water,  and  the  stout  needles  thus  obtained  analysed,  with  the 
following  result: 

01341  gave  02714  COg  and  00617  HgO.     C  =  56'2;  H  =  51. 
OyHiaOe  requires  C  =  550;  H  =  6'0  per  cent. 
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This  acid  melted  at  214 — 215°,  and  was  found  to  be  2-carhoxi/- 
4:  :b-dimethoxi/phenylacetic  acid  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1028;  1907,  91, 
1082). 

The  authors  wish  to  state  that  much  of  the  very  heavy  expense 
entailed  in  carrying  out  these  experiments  has  been  met  by  repeated 
grants  from  the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  from  the  Chemical  Society. 

The  University, 

Manchester. 


XL VII. — The  Crystal  Form  of  Halogen  Derivatives  of 
Open-chain  Hydrocarbons  with  Reference  to  the 
Barlow-Pope  Theoi^y  of  Structure. 

By  Fbans  Maurits  Jaeoeb,  Ph.D. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  crystallographic  investigations  detailed  below 
furnish  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  power  which  the  Barlow-Pope 
theory  gives  us  of  foreseeing  those  geometrical  analogies  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1675;  1907,  91,  1150),  should 
exist  between  the  crystalline  forms  of  constitutionally-related  sub- 
stances. A  direct  indication  is  thus  obtained  of  the  correctness  of 
Barlow  and  Pope's  fundamental  hypothesis  which  can  be  denied  only 
by  those  who  attribute  to  the  theory  too  wide  a  scope  or  who  make  for 
it  claims  which  do  not  result  from  its  premises.  The  theory  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  affording  an  explanation  of  valency,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
theory  of  structure  of  organic  chemistry,  nor  as  furnishing  an  indica- 
tion of  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  miscibility  among  solid 
phases.  In  my  opinion,  its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  us,  by 
means  of  a  simple  hypothesis,  to  foresee  the  geometrical  forms  and 
parameters  of  crystalline  substances,  and  to  point  out  beforehand  the 
geometrical  relationships  existing  between  certain  substitution  deriva- 
tives of  homologous  series. 

If  applied  within  the  limits  just  defined,  the  theory  is,  I  think, 
capable  of  rendering  very  valuable  service  in  connexion  with  chemico- 
crystallographic  investigation.  That  the  possibility  of  unlimited 
miscibility  in  the  solid  state  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the 
geometrical  relationships  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  theory, 
appears  from  the  established  fact  that  the  halogen  derivatives  of 
hydrocarbons  discussed  in  the  present  paper  exhibit  extremely  slight 
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or  DO  miBcibility,  although  their  crystalline  forms  are  very  closely 
related. 

Similarly,  the  new  theory  does  not  explain  the  difference  in  velocity 
of  growth  in  corresponding  directions  exhibited  by  all  these  substances. 
The  single  fact,  however,  that  the  geometrical  analogies  which  the 
theory  indicates  as  existing  between  the  substances  dealt  with  have 
been  experimentally  discovered,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

As  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  crystal lographic  analogy  between 
related  substances  which  differ  in  valency  volume  by  an  even  number 
of  units,  Barlow  and  Pope  have  quoted,  amongst  others,  the  known 
similarity  in  crystalline  form  between  calcite  and  sodium  nitrate  and 
between  aragoniteand  potassium  nitrate  (Trans.,  1906|  89,  1732).  To 
these  instances,  I  would  add  the  following.  The  hexagonal  iodoform, 
CHIg,  with  a  :  c  =  1  :  11084  (Pope,  Trans.,  1899,  75, 46),  and  phosphorus 
tri-iodide,  with  a  :  c=  1  :  11009  (Nordenskibld,  Bi/uing  K.  Sv&nska  Vet,- 
Akad,  Bandl.,  1874,  2,  2),  show  a  close  crystallographic  resemblance, 
as  Bruni  has  already  remarked  (Ahrens*  Vortrdge,  1901,  6,  44),  and  are 
related  through  the  second  geometrical  property  stated  by  Barlow  and 
Pope ;  I  have  found,  further,  that  the  two  substances  are  miscible  to  a 
considerable  extent  one  with  the  other  in  the  solid  state.  The  same 
kind  of  morphotropic  relationship  indicated  by  the  theory  exists 
between  beuzylideneaniline  and  stilbene  and  between  dibenzyl  and 
benzylaniline  (Jaeger,  Proc,  K,  Akad,  WBiensdi.  Amsterdam^  1905,  8, 
466). 

A  further  case  of  the  same  kind  may  be  briefly  described.  From 
the  theory,  it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  analogy  of  form  should  exist 
between : 

e^P>^K    ^i^0>»„    (^OO^OH 

Saccharin.  Phthalimide.  Anthranilic  acid. 

Between  the  first  two,  in  which  the  groups  'SOg-  and  •CO*,  both  of 
valency  volume  6,  are  interchanged,  the  relationship  should  be  very 
distinct,  whilst  anthranilic  acid  should  be  less  closely  related  to  them  ; 
the  latter  substance  should,  indeed,  be  related  to  the  former  much  as 
o-sulphobenzoic  acid  is  related  to  its  two  chlorides  (Barlow  and  Pope, 
Trans.,  1906,  89,  1734). 

After  many  fruitless  attempts,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  phthalimide 
in  very  lustrous,  colourless  needles  belonging  to  the  monosymmetric 
prismatic  system  {Ztiiach,  Kryst,  Afin,,  1907,  44,  61).  The  axial 
ratios  are : 

a  :ft  :c-l'4913  : 1  :  0-4967,  /3-91°18'40", 
and  there  is  a  very  perfect  cleavage  on  {100}. 
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The  oorresponding  values  for  saccharin  are  : 

a:6:c-l-3566:l:0'4298,  jS-94°3', 

and  there  is  also  a  perfect  cleavage  on  {100}.  These  two  substances  thus 
exhibit  a  remarkably  close  morphotropic  relationship. 

Anthranilic  acid  crystallises  in  the  orbhorhombic  bipyramidal 
system  with  a:  6  :c  =  0-6959  : 1 : 1-2901  (Haushofer,  Zeitach.  Kryst, 
Min,j  1879,  1,  505),  and  my  own  measurements  confirm  these  axial 
ratios.  For  the  calculation  of  the  equivalence  parameters,  3o/2  is 
taken,  just  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  saccharin  by  Barlow  and  Pope. 
The  4iable  of  equivalence  parameters  of  substances  related  to  saccharin 
given  by  these  authors  {loc,  cit,,  p.  1734)  can  now  be  completed  by  the 
following  additions  : 

X     :      y      :      z. 

Saccharin 2-5188  :  3-6867  :  4-7521 

PhthaUmide 2-4$28  :  3-3022  :  4-9197 

Anthranilic  acid  2  -2612  :  8  -7946  :  4  -8952 

A  complete  verification  of  the  facts  foreseen  by  the  aid  of  the  new 
theory  is  thus  obtained  by  the  experimental  study  of  this  series  of 
substances. 

The  crystal lographic  results  detailed  below,  obtained  by  the 
examination  of  a  number  of  halogen  derivatives  of  aliphatic  hydro- 
carbons, speak  even  more  strongly  than  the  above  in  favour  of  the 
theory.  In  accordance  with  Barlow  and  Pope's  method  of  formulation, 
the  assemblage  representing  methane  should,  by  operations  carried  out 
with  the  aid  of  the  first  and  second  geometrical  properties,  be  con- 
vertible into  the  assemblage  representing  any  halogen  derivative  of 
any  open-chain  hydrocarbon.  These  operations,  further,  should  be 
comparatively  simple  ones,  so  that,  without  discussing  the  precise  form 
of  the  assemblage  in  each  individual  case,  it  would  be  anticipated 
that  close  morphotropic  relationships  should  exist  between  the  sub- 
stances in  question. 

Prof,  van  Romburgh  has  been  kind  enough  to  supply  me  with  the 
three  bromine  additive  products  of  the  triply  unsaturated  1 :3:5-hexa- 
triene,  CHjICH-OHICH-CHICHj ;  of  these,  I  have  measured  the 
crystals  of  the  di-  and  tetra-bromide,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  hexabromide  in  measurable  form.  I  have  also  measured 
crystals  of  tetraiodoethylene,  C2I4,  and  the  symmetrical  tetrabromo- 
)3/3-dimethyl propane,  C(OH2Br)4.  All  these  substances,  as  the  theory 
indicates,  exhibit  very  close  morphotropic  relationships,  although  con- 
siderable differences  in  external  habit  are  to  be  noted. 

In  accordance  with  the  symmetrical  character  of  the  methane 
molecule,  the  assemblage  representing  this  hydrocarbon  must  possess 
cubic  marshalling;  consequently,  it  is  found  that  carbon  tetraiodide 
crystallises  in  the  cubic  system.  The  cubic  marshalling  of  the  cubic 
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assemblage  should  be  retained  if  such  a  substitution  is  performed  on  it 
as  converts  it  into  the  assemblage  representing  jS^-dimethylpropane ; 
it  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  tetrabromo-jSjS-dimethylpropane 
would  crystallise  in  a  cubic  or  a  pseudo-cubic  form,  in  addition  to 
presenting  morphotropic  relationships  to  other  fatty  halogen  deriva- 
tives which  would  themselves  not  be  expected  to  exhibit  cubic 
marshalling. 

Tetrabromo-j9)3-dimethylpropane,  melting  at  163°,  crystallises  from 
light  petroleum  in  small,  colourless  needles  possessing  a  penetrating, 
unpleasant  odour.  The  crystals  do  not  yield  very  good  measurements, 
and  are  frequently  twinned  on  {100},  just  as  the  crystals  of  tetraiodo- 
ethylene  are  often  twinned  on  {001}.  The  form  {100}  is  predominant 
and  very  lustrous,  e{001}  and  r{102}  are  about  equally  developed  and 
give  good  reflections,  whilst  ^{01 2}  is  small. 

Crystal  system :  monosymmetric  prismatic  : 

a:6  :c  =  2-2766  : 1 :  3-6486,  iS=67°7'30": 


Angle.        Measured.  Ga   lo. 

a  :  c  =  100  :  001   =  67"  7'30"  — 

c  iq  =  001  :  012  =  69  15    0  — 

c  :  r  =  001  :  102  =  46  44  30  — 


Angle.    Measured.    Calc. 
air  =  100  :  l02  =  65'66'    66'  S'O" 
a:y  =  100:012  =  78  44     78  830 


The  extinction  in  the  orthodiagonal  zone  is  normally  orientated,  but 
the  optic  aidal  plane  could  not  be  determined.  The  density  of  the 
crystals  was  determined  as  2*596  at  15°;  the  molecular  volume  is  thus 
149*39  and  the  topic  parameters  : 

X :  i/' :  w  =  6-1 297  :  2*6925  :  9*8239. 

If  in  the  above  description  the  observed  forms  are  so  altered  in 
indices  that  {100},  {001},  {T02},  and  {012}  become  {100},  {102},  {T02}, 
and  {112}  respectively,  the  axial  ratios  become : 

a :  6 :  c  =  1  -0484  : 1 :  0*9472,  )8  =  90°44'50'', 
and  at  the  same  time  the  distribution  of  forms  becomes  somewhat 
more  symmetrical.  From  this  mode  of  regarding  the  crystal  form,  it 
is  distinctly  seen  to  be  pseudo-cubic,  as  was  anticipated  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  corresponding  assemblage  must  be  derived  from  that  of 
methane. 

On  crystallising  the  substance  from  benzene,  beautiful  crystals  of 
glassy  lustre  separate,  which  have  the  composition  C(OE[2Br)4,C0H0 ; 
these  belong  to  the  anorbhic  pinacoidal  system,  but  could  not  be 
completely  measured,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  efflorescence 
occurs.  It  was,  however,  established  that  the  zone  parallel  to  the 
longer  direction  of  the  crystals  contains  almost  the  same  angles  as  the 
plane  of  symmetry  zone  in  the  crystals  of  the  pure  substance.  This 
suggests  that  the  benzene    becomes    introduced  into  the  molecular 
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structure  as  a  layer  lying  parallel  to  the  form  {010}  in  the  mono- 
symmetric  crystals  (compare  Barlow  and  Pope,  Trans.,  1906,  89, 
1 685) ;  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  two  constituents  of  the  anorthic 
crystals  have  approximately  the  same  valency  volume,  namely,  32 
and  30. 

Fedoroff  has  shown  {J.  pr.  Chsm,,  1890,  [ii],  42,  145)  that  the 
symmetrical  tetrabromobutane,  CHg'CBrj-CBrg'OHg,  melting  at  230°, 
crystallises  in  a  stable  tetragonal  form,  with  a  :  c » 1 : 1  '28,  and  a 
labile  orthorhombic  form  ;  the  axial  ratios  of  the  latter  are  a:h:c^ 
1-8671  : 1  :  3*478  if  the  forms  observed  by  Fedoroff  are  taken  as  {110} 
and  {012}.  The  labile  form  is  stable  at  -10°,  and  its  morphotropio 
relationship  to  tetrabromo-)3j3-dimethylpropane  is  at  once  obvious. 


1:3: 6-Hexatriene  Dibramide. 

This  substance  was  first,  but  erroneously,  described  by  Griner  (Ann. 
Chim,  Phys.,  1892,  [vi],  26,  381)  as  anorthic.  The  compound  pre- 
pared by  van  Romburgh  and  van  Dorssen  (Proc.  K.  Akctd.  Wetensch, 
Amsterdam,  1906,  9,  111)  by  two  different  methods  gave  identical 
results ;  it  melts  at  86*6 — 87°,  and  apparently  has  the  constitution 
CHjICH-CHBr-CHBr-CHICHj.  The  crystals  deposited  from  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  light  petroleum  consist  of  large,  slightly 
jrellow  prisms  or  thin  needles;  they  are  very  lustrous,  but  soon 
become  blackened  as  the  result  of  polymerisation  on  exposure  to  light. 
The  crystals  possess  a  penetrating,  but  not  unpleasant,  lemon-like 
odour ;  they  often  yield  anomalous  angular  measurements,  but  some 
are  geometrically  quite  simple.  The  forms  c{001}  and  o{100}  are 
about  equally  developed,  and,  in  general,  the  crystals  are  flattened  on 
{001};  o{lll}  is  large  and  lustrous,  fi{l01}  is  small,  and  r{T01}  is 
larger  and  gives  better  reflexions.  The  crystal  habit  is  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  b,  and  the  orthodiagonal  zone  frequently 
exhibits  vicinal  faces  of  which  the  indices  could  not  be  determined. 
-No  definite  cleavage  was  observed. 

Crystal  system :   monosymmetric  prismatic  : 

a :  b :  c  =  2-9021 : 1  :  3-3330,  )8  =  64°40'30" : 


Angle.     Measnred. 

Calc. 

Angle.      Measured. 

Calc. 

a:c  =  100  :001  =  64-40'30" 



a 

:«  =  100:  101=84"  6'  0" 

83°51'  O' 

o:r=  100  :  101=51  28  30 



0 

:r=lll  :  101  =  94  48   0 

94  28  30 

0  :c=lll  :  001=64  54  30 

— 

0 

:  0=111  :  111  =  62  18   0 

62  13    0 

•a:  0=100  :  111  =  63  27    0 

63°22'  0" 

c 

:r=001  :  101  =  63  56  30 

63  61    0 

e  :  5=001  :  101  =  34  34  30 

34  39  30 

8 

:  0=101  :  111  =  58  50  30 

58  53  30 

Very  strong  conical  refraction  is  observed  through  {100}  and  {001} ; 
the  optic  axial  plane  is  (010),  and  one  optic  axis  emerges  almost 
perpendicularly  through  (001).  The  crystals  show  very  strong  inclined 
dispersion  with  p<t;;  the  double  refraction  is  positive  in  sigo.     The 
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density  of  the  crystals  is  approximately  2*131  at  18^,  bat  the  potassium 
mercuric  iodide  solation  used  appears  slightly  to  attack  the 
material.  The  molecular  volume  is  thus  112*7,  and  the  topic  para- 
meters are : 

X :  «A  :  0)  =  6-8040 : 2-3446  :  7-8143. 

For  comparison  with  the  latter  values,  the  data  for  j^-dibromobeDzene 
may  be  quoted ;  Boeris  describes  this  substance  as  monosymmetric 
with  a  :6:c- 2-6660  : 1  :2-8358,  )8  =  67°22'  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei, 
1899,  8,  ii,  184).  The  density  is  2*220,  so  that  the  molecular  volume 
is  106-3  and  the  topic  parameters  : 

X  :  i/' :  0)  =  6-6090  :  2-4790  : 7-0299. 


1:3:  b'Hexatrime  Tetrahromide, 

This  substance  was  prepared  by  van  Romburgh  and  van  Dor.<sen 
{loc,  eii,)  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the  hydrocarbon  in  chloroform 
solution  under  the  influence  of  sunlight;  it  melts  at  114 — 115°, 
and  probably  possesses  the  constitution 

CHjBr-CHBr-CHBr-CHBr-OHICHjj. 
The  crystals  deposited  from  a  mixture  of  ethyl  acetate  and  methyl 
alcohol  consist  of  small,  colourless  needles.  The  forms  mjllO}  and 
a{100}  are  about  equally  developed,  c{001}  is  small,  but  easily 
measurable,  and  r{T02}  is  very  small  and  often  absent.  The  crystals 
are  striated  in  the  direction  of  the  c-axis,  and  are  frequently  flattened 
upon  two  parallel  faces  of  m{llO}.  The  ratio  h\o  could  be  only 
approximately  determined.     No  distinct  cleavage  was  observed. 

Crystal  system  :  monosymmetric  prismatic  : 

a  :  6 :  c  =  31917  : 1  : 3-635,  fi  =  69°!'  : 


Angle.     Measared.  Calc. 
e  :  m=001  :  110  =  83**27'80"  — 

a:m=100  :  100  =  7127   0  — 

e  :  r  =001  :  102  =  33  44   0  — 


Angle.  Measured.  Calc. 

a:c  =100  :  001  =  68  69'  69"  1' 

m:m  =  110  :  110  =  37    4  87    4 

a:r  =100  :  102  =  77  14  77  15 


The  extinction  upon  {100}  is  straight,  and  upon  {IV^}  inclined  at 
about  52|°  to  the  direction  of  the  c-axis.  The  optic  axial  plane  is  (010), 
and  the  dispersion  is  inclined.  One  optic  axis  is  visible  through  {100} 
at  the  edge  of  the  microscope  fleld.  The  density  of  the  crystals  is 
2*362  at  15°;  the  molecular  volume  is  thus  169*35,  and  the  topic  para- 
meters : 

x:^:o)  =  7-9807: 2 -5005: 9 -0892. 

The  crystals  show  in  their  axial  ratios  a  close  morphotropic  relation- 
ship with  the  corresponding  dibromide,  and  the  topic  parameters 
indicate  that  the  molecular  distances  change  considerably  in  the 
directions  a  and  c,  and  but  slightly  in  the  direction  of  the  (-axis. 
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If,  in  the  above  description,  the  indices  of  the  forms  {100},  {001}, 
{T02},  and  {110}  are  changed  to  the  more  symmetrical  forms  {100}, 
{lOl},  {101},  and  {110}  respectively,  the  axial  ratios  become : 

a  :6  :c  =  30445  :1  :0-9668,  ^  =  86°15'50". 

The  morphotropic  relation  of  the  substance  to  normal  hexane  is  seen  if, 
in  Negri's  description  of  the  orthorhombic  tetrabromohexane^ 

OHjBr-CHBr-CHg-OHg-CHBr-OHgBr, 
in  which  a:b:c  =>  0*36408 : 1 : 0-37882  {Ber.,   1889,  22,  2498),  an 
interchange   of  axes  is  made  which  throws  them  into   the   form   of 
b  :e:a.    The  ax  al  ratios  are  then  obtained  in  the  form  : 

a:6:o«2-6398:l  : 0-9611,  jS- 90°, 

values  which  are  very  similar  to  the  transposed  form  of  those  for  the 
hexatriene  tetrabromide. 


Tetraiodoethylene,  O3I4. 

• 

This  substance,  melting  at  188°,  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of 
benzene,  light  petroleum,  and  a  little  alcohol  in  pale  yellow,  flat, 
lustrous  needles.  Most,  although  not  all,  of  the  crystals  are  twinned 
on  c{001},  and  this  plane  is  also  a  direction  of  perfect  cleavage.  The 
form  c{001}  is  the  largest,  and  gives  perfect  reflexions;  r{101}  and 
9-'{2  )1}  are  small  and  about  equally  developed,  and  also  give  good 
reflexions.  The  form  o{lll}  is  large  and  lustrous,  and  occasionally 
indications  of  the  form  {225}  are  observed.  The  crystals  are  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  the  6-axis,  and  are  flattened  upon  {001}.  The  etch- 
figures  produced  by  a-monobromonaphthalene  are  in  accordance  with 
the  symmetry  adopted. 

Crystal  system  :  monosymmetric  prismatic  : 

a  :6  :c==2-9442  : 1 :  24387,  i8  =  70°44'30"  : 


Angle.      Measured.  Calc. 

a  ;  c  =100  :  001  =  70M4'80"  — 

e  :(?=001  :  111  =  79  50  80  — 

c  r/rrOOl  :  201  =  84    3  80  — 

0  :  0  =111  :  111  =  42  27    0  42''29'30" 


Angle.      Measured.  Gale, 

c  :  r  =001  :  I01  =  60"*62'80"  60'52'30" 

r  :r'=IOl  :  201  =  23  11    0  23  11    0 

0  :  r  =1U  :  101  =  68  46  30  68  46  80 

0  :a  =111  :  100  =  76  13    0  76    4   0 


The  extinction  in  the  orthodiagonal  zone  is  normally  orientated, 
but  the  optic  axial  plane  could  not  be  determined.  The  density  of  the 
crystals  is  2*983  at  20^ ;  the  molecular  volume  is  thus  169*66,  and  the 
topic  parameters  are  x  :  «A  :  ci>  =  7*6803  :  2*6087  :  8*9701. 

In  the  case  of  this  substance,  also,  a  close  morphotropic  relationship 
is  observable  with  the  preceding  halogen  derivatives. 
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As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  investigation,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that 
the  analogies  of  crystalline  form  amongst  the  substances  concerned, 
which  are  indicated  by  the  theory  of  Barlow  and  Pope,  have  actually 
been  observed. 

Zaandam, 

Holland. 


XLVIII. — The  Residual  Affinity  of  the  Coumarins  and 
Thiocoumarins  ds  shown  by  their  Additive  Compounds. 

By  Arthur  Clayton,  B.Sc. 

CouMARiN,  the  lactone  of  o-coumaric  acid,  possesses  in  a  marked 
degree  the  property  of  yielding  additive  compounds  with  reagents 
of  very  diverse  types,  and  in  this  respect  is  distinguished  from  the 
lactones  in  general,  which  do  not  as  a  class  exhibit  this  feature  to  any 
great  extent.  ^ 

The  earliest  known  additive  compound  of  coumarin  was  the  di- 
bromide  discovered  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  {Annalmy  1871,  157,  116), 
and  afterwards  again  examined  by  Ebert  {Annalen^  1884,  226,  348). 
The  results  obtained  by  these  investigators  render  it  certain  that  the 
bromine  is  attached,  not  to  the  carbon  atoms  united  by  unsaturated 
linking,  but  either  to  the  oxidic  or  the  ketonic  oxygen.  This  is 
shown  by  the  ease  with  which  the  halogen  is  entirely  eliminated.  If 
the  ordinary  lactonic  conktitution  for  coumarin  be  accepted,  this 
dibromide  might  be  represented  by  formula  I,  whilst  the  alternative 
configuration  suggested  by  Morgan  and  Micklethwait  (Trans.,  1906, 
87,  868)  would  lead  to  formula  II : 

CH:0H-C0  Br      •  CH:CH-C       ^Br 

L  n. 

Coumarin  combines  additively  with  the  metallic  oxides  and  hydr- 
oxides, as  was  shown  long  ago  by  E.  Williamson  {Jahresher,^  1875, 
687),  these  compounds  generally  conforming  to  the  types  C9H0O),2IIOH 
and  O^H^O^yl^O,  where  K  is  an  alkali  metal.  The  next  observation 
of  the  combining  proclivities  of  coumarin  is  due  to  Ebert,  who  found 
{loc,  cit,)  that  the  lactone  dissolved  easily  in  concentrated  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  the  solution  furnishing  a  hydrobromide,  which,  however, 
was  so  unstable  that  it  could  only  be  preserved  at  low  temperatures, 
and  was  therefore  not  analysed. 

By  employing  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  as  the  solvent  and 
then  adding  a   strong  solution  of  chloroplatinic  acid,  Morgan  and 
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Micklethwait   {ibid,,   p.  863)   obtained   a  crystalline   platinichloride, 
iCgH^O^lEL^tOl^i'Rfif  to  which  they  gave  the  graphic  formula 

:oi— 6:c^HeO,HjO 


XJlK 


rOl-OIC^HgCHaO 

where  OgH^O  is  the  coumarin  residue,  excluding  the  oxygen  atom, 
which  becomes  quadrivalent  in  the  formation  of  the  double  salt. 
These  authors  {loe.  cit,)  also  obtained  a  cobalticyanide  of  a  more 
normal  type,  which  has  a  composition  corresponding  with  the  formula 
30,HaO„HgCo(CN)e,3H2O. 

In  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper,  the  investigation  has 
been  extended  to  the  homologues  and  the  sulphur  analogues  of 
coumarin,  and  in  most  cases  it  has  been  found  possible  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  additive  compounds,  either  of  the  oxonium  types 
or  produced  by  the  union  of  the  lactone  itself  with  a  metallic  salt. 

Coumarin  amd  Thioeaumarin, 

Coumarin  Merourichloride, — Coumarin  and  mercuric  chloride  in 
equimolecular  proportion  were  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  ether  and  mixed  together.  On  leaving  the  mixture  for 
one  or  two  days,  the  mercurichloride  separated  in  long,  colourless 
needles  which  melted  at  164—165°  : 

0-8690  gave  0-6782  AgCl.     CI « 16-66. 
0-6381     „     0-3712  HgS.    Hg  =  46-84. 

CgHgOjCljHg  requires  Cl  =  1703  ;  Hg  =  4796  per  cent. 

Kecrystallisation  was  not  found  to  be  advisable,  as  the  affinity 
between  the  generators  is  so  slight  that  dissociation  readily  occurs. 
As  an  instance  of  the  feebleness  of  the  union,  it  was  found  that 
aniline  mercurichloride  slowly  separated  on  mixing  ethereal  solutions 
of  aniline  and  coumarin  mercurichloride. 

Thiocoumarin,  prepared  by  Tiemann*s  method  (jBw.,  1886,  19, 1661), 
is  generally  obtained  in  dark  brown  needles,  rather  difficult  to  purify 
by  recrystallisation.  The  substance  can,  however,  readily  be  purified 
by  boiling  its  benzene  solution  for  several  hours  with  copper  powder 
'and  subsequently  crystallising  from  alcohol,  when  it  possesses  a 
brilliant,  golden-yellow  colour.  This  method  of  purification  increases 
the  yield  of  pure  thiocoumarin  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  (compare 
Tiemann,  loe.  eit.). 

Thioeaumarin  mereuriehlonde  was  prepared  by  mixing  an  equimole- 
cular proportion  of  thiocoumarin  and  mercuric  chloride  in  ethereal 
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solution.  A  yellow  powder  immediately  separated,  and  the  liquid 
became  quite  colourless.  The  mercuriohloride  is  very  insoluble  in 
ordinary  solvents,  boiling  nitrobenzene  being  the  only  liquid  which 
appears  to  exert  any  solvent  action.  The  substance  is  decomposed 
when  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  thio- 
coumarin  being  liberated.  On  analysis,  the  mercurichloride  gave 
numbers  approximating  to  those  required  by  the  formula 

C,H«OS,HgOl2. 

7'Methi/lcoumarin  and  7-Methylthiocauinarin.* 

l-Methylcoumarin  Mercuinchloride. — The  combination  of  the  genera- 
tors of  this  substance  resulted  from  their  admixture  in  ethereal 
solution.  As  in  the  case  of  coumarin  mercurichloride  some  time 
elapses  before  crystallisation  sets  in,  attempts  at  rapid  crystallisa- 
tion always  resulting  in  the  separation  of  an  impure  product. 
When  once  the  compound  has  been  prepared,  however,  crystallisation 
may  be  effected  much  more  rapidly.  It  forms  long,  colourless  needles 
soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  to  some  extent  in  water,  and 
from  each  of  these  solvents  the  substance  may  be  recovered  unchanged, 
but,  being  even  more  unstable  than  coumarin  mercurichloride, 
recrystallisation  was  not  found  useful  as  a  means  of  purification.  The 
crystals  first  formed  melted  very  definitely  at  170°  : 

0-4099  gave  0-2676  AgCl.     01  =  16-64. 

OjoHgOjCljHg  requires  01  =  16-47  per  cent. 

7'Methylcaumarin  CobcUticyanide. — One  gram  of  7-methyicoumarin 
was  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  was 
cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  prevent  crystallisation,  and  then  added 
to  an  excess  of  cobalticyanic  acid  prepared  according  to  von  Baeyer 
and  Villiger's  directions  (jBer.,  1901,  34,  2687).  The  compound  separ- 
ated as  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  and  after  several  days  the  mother 
liquor  yielded  colourless  cubes  of  the  same  substance.  After  filtration, 
the  powder  was  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dried  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  as  water  of  crystallisation  was  evolved  at  100° : 

0-6466  gave  01068  HgO.     H^O- 16-39. 

0-8030     „     01118  Oo.     00=13-92. 
OioH80j,HgOo(ON)g,4HjO  requires  H30  =  1600 ;  00  =  1311  per  cent. 

I'MethylcaunuMrin  plcUinicfUaride  was  not  prepared  in  the  pure  state, 

*  In  this  paper  the  notation  is  in  accordance  with  the  numbering  indicated  in 
8     6 


r/Y^CO 

the  formula  | 
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but  on  muing  concentrated  solutions  of  7-metliylcoumarin  and  chloro- 
platinic  acid  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  yellow  crystals  con- 
taining platinum  separated.  These  were  instantly  decomposed  by 
moisture. 

I'Methyltkiocaumarin. — ^Tbe  preparation  of  this  compound  was 
effected  by  beating  an  intimate  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  7-methyl- 
coumarin  and  phosphorus  pentasulphide  to  120°  in  a  paraffin-bath 
until  the  mixture  had  been  molten  for  seven  minutes.  The  powdered 
mass,  after  extraction  with  benzene  and  subsequent  crystallisation 
from  alcohol,  was  treated  with  copper  powder,  and  then  appeared  as 
glistening,  golden-yellow  leaflets  melting  at  125 — 126°: 

0-1664  gave  02243  BaSO^.     S-  18-51. 

OiqHjOS  requires  8  =  18'18  per  cent. 

On  shaking  a  solution  of  the  thiocoumarin  in  benzene  with  yellow 
mercuric  oxide,  7-methylcoumarin  was  regenerated,  thus  proving  the 
constitution  of  the  substance. 

7'Methylcoumarinaxime, — This  substance  was  obtained  by  heating 
equal  molecules  of  sodium  hydroxide,  7-methylthiocoumarin,  and 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  in  alcoholic  solution  for  two  days.  The 
product,  when  poured  into  water,  yielded  an  emulsion  which  soon 
furnished  the  solid  oxime.  This  was  collected  and  crystallised  from 
boiling  water,  from  which  it  separated  in  white  needles  melting  at 
178°: 

0*2664  gave  17*85  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  773  mm.     N  =  7-77. 
0,QHg02N  requires  N  =  8*00  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  coumarinoxime. 

7-Methyleoumarinphenylhydrazone. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  equal 
molecules  of  7-methylthiocoumarin  and  phenylhydrazine  was  boiled 
until  no  more  hydrogen  sulphide  was  evolved,  the  operation  requiring 
about  four  days.  On  cooling  the  solution,  yellowish-brown  needles 
were  obtained,  which,  after  three  crystallisations  from  alcohol,  melted 
at  139°: 

0-2636  gave  25-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  773  mm.     N«  11-36. 
OjgHi^ONg  requires  N=  11-20  per  cent. 

7'Methylcaumarin  mercuriMoride,  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
coumarin  mercuriohloride,  was  obtained  as  a  yellow  powder  very 
similar  to  the  latter  substance  : 

0-5207  gave  03439  AgCl.     01  =  16-34. 

CioHgOSOljHg  requires  01=  1588  per  cent. 

The  compound  decomposes  without  melting,  and  regenerates 
7-methylthiocoumarin  when  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
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4  :  l-Dimethylcounumn  and  4  :  l-Diniethylthiocoumarin. 

4 :  T'Dimethi/lcounuirin  Mereurichloride, — The  combination  of  mer- 
curic chloride  and  4 : 7-dimethylcoumarin  was  effected  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  preparation  of  7-methjlcoumarin 
mereurichloride.  The  substance,  which  was  produced  more  readily  and 
more  plentifully  than  the  latter  compound,  forms  beautiful,  white 
needles,  crystals  two  inches  and  more  in  length  being  easily  obtained. 
Its  behaviour  towards  solvents  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Tmethyl- 
coumarin  mereurichloride,  and  although  more  stable  than  this  com- 
pound it  appears  in  its  purest  form  before  crystallisation,  when  it 
melts  very  definitely  at  175°.  Two  or  three  crystallisations  did  not 
noticeably  chauge  the  melting  point : 

.   0-7226  gave  0-4414  AgCl.     01  =  15-12. 
0-4855     „     0-2456  HgS.     Hg  =  43-6I. 

CuHi^OgCljHg  requires  01=  15-95  ;  Hg  =  44-94  per  cent. 

4 : 1'DirMthyleaumarin  eobalticyanide  was  obtained  by  adding  a 
solution  of  4  :  7-dimethylcoumarin  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
to  an  excess  of  cobalticyanic  acid  in  the  same  solvent.  The  white, 
microcrystalline  product  was  much  more  easily  and  plentifully  obtained 
than  the  corresponding  compound  of  7-methylcoumarin.  As  it  could 
not  be  recrystallised  without  decomposition,  the  substance  was  washed 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried.  It  was  found  to  lose  weight 
at  100°,  and  in  order  to  prove  that  this  loss  was  due  to  the  elimination 
of  water  and  not  to  the  evolution  of  gases  containing  nitrogen,  the 
cobalt  was  estimated  in  the  substance  before  heating  and  the  nitrogen 
after  three  hours'  heating  in  a  steam-oven  : 

0-8784  gave  0-0908  Rfi.     H^O  =  1572. 
0-6331     „    0-0815  Oo.     Oo  =  12-87. 
OiiHio02,HgOo(ON)^4B[20  requires  H^O  =  15-52 ;  Oo  =  12-72  per  cent. 

0*2103  of  the  anhydrous  substance  gave  40-0  c.c.  nitrogen  at  2P 
and  757  mm.  N  =  21-64. 

^iiHio02,HgOo(CN)«  requires  N  =  21*43  per  cent. 

\thylcoumarin  plcUinichloride  was  not  obtained  in  the  pure 
yellow  crystals  were  formed  which  melted  indefinitely 
1°  and  170°,  and  on  analysis  were  found  to  contain  22*5 
I  platinum.  The  oxonium  salt  was  immediately  decom- 
.ter,  and  even  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the 
f  4 : 7-dimethylcoumarin,  but  was  recrystallised  from  a 
I  solution  of  platinic  chloride  in  the  latter  solvent.  Since 
'ound  possible  to  wash  the  crystals  without  decomposing 
or  the  establishment  of  a  formula  could  not  be  obtained. 
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4  : 1'Dimethylihiocoumarin  resulted  when  4  :  T-dimethylthiocoamarin 
was  sabjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  that  employed  for  the  con- 
version of  7-methylcoumarin  into  its  sulphur  analogue  ;  it  crystallised 
from  alcohol  in  dark  needles  which,  after  eleven  crystallisations,  were 
obtained  with  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  which  was  not  noticeably 
changed  by  treatment  with  copper  powder.  Like  its  homologues,  it 
yields  the  corresponding  coumarin  when  treated  with  yellow  mercuric 
oxide.     The  pure  substance  melts  at  1 18 — 119^  : 

n-3045  gave  0-3789  BaSO^.    S  =  1709. 

CijHjqOS  requires  S  =  16-80  per  cent. 

It  was  noticed  throughout  that  there  was  a  strong  tendency  for  the 
thiocoumarins  to  give  on  analysis  a  high  percentage  for  sulphur,  and 
that  this  extra  sulphur  was  retained  with  considerable  persistency 
through  several  successive  crystallisations.  This  property  was  especially 
marked  in  the  case  of  4 : 7-dimethylthiocoumarin,  which  after  three 
crystallisations  from  alcohol  yielded  21  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  thus 
making  it  appear  likely  that  the  sulphur  is  united  to  the  thiocoumarin 
by  some  weak  affinity.  These  loosely  combined  sulphur  compounds 
can  generally  be  removed  by  the  treatment  with  copper  powder 
mentioned  on  page  525. 

4 :  *l-Dim$ihylcoumarinoxim6  was  obtained  by  the  same  method  as 
that  used  for  the  preparation  of  7-methylcoumarinoxime ;  it  is  less 
soluble  in  water  than  the  latter  compound,  but  separates  from  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  in  fine,  white  needles  melting  at  179^  : 

0-3377  gave  21-4  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  748  mm.     N  =  7*17. 
CiiHuOjN  requires  N  =  7-41  per  cent. 

4  :  I'DimeihyleouTnarinphenylhydrazone,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  7-methylcoumarinphenylhydrazone,  forms  golden-brown 
needles  melting  at  99—100°  : 

0-1947  gave  188  c.c.  nitrogen  at  22°  and  762  mm.     N  =  10-97. 
OiyHj^ONj  requires  N  =  10*61  per  cent. 

^:7'D%metkylthioeoumarin  Mercurichloride. — The  addition  of  the 
generators  of  this  substance  is  effected  by  their  admixture  in  ethereal 
solution.  The  product  forms  a  yellow,  amorphous  powder  with  great 
readiness,  and  behaves  towards  solvents  like  thiocoumarin  mercuri- 
chloride.     Hydrogen  sulphide  regenerates  4  :  7-dimethjlthiocoumarin : 

01466  gave  00934  AgCl.     CI  =  16-78. 

CjiHioOSOljHg  requires  01=  15-40  per  cent. 

3:4:  7'Trimet/iylcoumarin  and  3:4-  7'Trim6thylthio€Oumarin. 

3:4:  l-TrivMihylcoumarin  mercurichloride,  obtained  by  the  general 
method  of  preparation,  separated  from  ether  in  a  rather  ill-defined. 
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felt-like  mass,  totally  different  in  appearance  from  the  other  mercuri- 
chlorides.  Analysis  gave  numbers  which  approximated  to  those 
required  by  the  formula  CigHijOg.HgClg. 

3:4:  7-IHmethylcoumarin  cobcdticyanide  was  obtained  with  some 
difficulty  by  the  method  already  employed,  and  presented  the  same 
features  as  the  other  cobalticyanides,  being  difficult  to  obtain  in  a 
state  approaching  purity.  Data  were  obtained  which  indicated  the 
formula  Ci2Hj202,H8Co(CN)g  for  the  anhydrous  substance. 

3  :^:7'Trimethi/lcoumarin  platinichloride  was  not  prepared  in  the 
pure  state,  but  indications  of  its  existence  were  obtained. 

3:4: 1'Trimelhyllhiocoumarin, — The  preparation  of  this  substance 
proceeded  smoothly  by  the  general  ~  method,  the  compound  being 
finally  obtained  in  very  brilliant  reddish-yellow  needles  melting 
at  124— 125°: 

0-3114  gave  03731  BaSO^.     S  =  16-46. 

CjjHigOS  requires  S  =  15'69  per  cent. 

The  product  has  the  general  properties  and  solubilities  of  the 
thiocoumarins. 

3 'A  :  7 'Trimethylcoumarinaosimd  results  from  the  interaction  of 
equimolecular  proportions  of  3:4: 7-trimethylthiocoumarin,  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  hydroxyUmine  hydrochloride.  It  is  much  less  soluble 
than  4 : 7-dimethylcoumarinoxime,  but  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
needles  melting  at  198°: 

0-2099  gave  11-4  c.c.  nitrogen  at  9°  and  770  mm.     N«  6*61. 
CjjHjgOgN  requires  N  =  6-89  per  cent, 

3:4:  7-THrnethylcoumarinphenylhydraz<me  was  obtained  in  beautiful 
yellow  needles  by  the  general  nfethod  of  preparation.  It  may  be 
crystallised  from  alcohol,  and  melts  at  135°  : 

0-2020  gave  18-3  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  733  mm,     N  =  10*02. 
CjgHigONg  requires  N=  10-07  per  cent. 


General  Conelitsions. 

(!)  The  homologues  of  coumarin  may  be  converted  into  the  corre- 
sponding thiocoumarins  by  treatment  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide 
and  these  thiocoumarins,  when  purified  from  adherent  sulphur  com- 
pounds, exhibit  a  distinct  yellow  colour,  in  this  respect  differing  from^ 
the  ooumarins  which  are  colourless. 

(2)  Coumarin  and  its  homologues  and  its  sulphur  analogues  give 
rise  to  additive  compounds  with  mercuric  chloride  in  which  the 
reagents  combine  in  molecuhir  proportion.     In  the  case  of  the  ozy- 
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compounds,  one  of   the  following  formulas  (III  and    lY)   may   be 
adopted. 

•ch:ch-co       01    '  ch:oh-c^  ^ci 


(in.)  (IV.) 

!3h:oh-os        01 

(V.) 


§ 


(3)  In  the  case  of  the  thiocoumarins,  it  is  probable  that  a  formula 
of  the  former  type  is  more  appropriate.  Thiocoumarin  mercurichloride 
would  thus  have  the  constitution  indicated  by  formula  Y.  This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  thiocoumarins  differ  from  the 
coumarins  in  their  behaviour  towards  hydrozylamine  and  phenylhydr- 
azin^.  These  compounds,  although  regarded  as  agents  for  the 
detection  of  the  carbonyl  group,  do  not  react  with  the  coumarins 
(Tiemann,  Ber,y  1886,  19,  1663),  whereas  condensation  does  occur 
with  the  thiocoumarins,  leading  to  the  production  of  the  coumarin 
oximes  and  the  coumarinphenylhydrazones  (YI  and  YII) : 

(VI.)  (VII.) 

(4)  The  negative  results  with  the  coumarins  themselves  support 
the  view  that  in  these  lactones  the  ketonic  group  no  longer  exists 
as  such,  being  modified  in  the  sense  indicated  by  formula  YIII.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  oxime  and  phenylhydrazone  condensation  which 
occurs  with  the  thiocoumarins  justifies  the  belief  that  the  thio- 
compounds  contain  the  thiocarbonyl  group  as  represented  by 
formula  IX : 

(VIII.)  (IX.) 

The  marked  colour  difference  between  the  coumarins  and  thio- 
coumarins may  also  be  regarded  as  subsidiary  evidence  that  they  are 
differently  constituted,  for  the  coumarins  are  all  colourless  substances, 
whil^t  the  thiocoumarins  without  exception  have  a  distinctly  yellow 
or  orange  colour. 

The  constitutional  formulae  assigned  to  the  additive  compounds 
of  the  coumarins  and  thiocoumarins  are  based  on  one  assumption, 
namely,  that  oxygen  exhibits  quadri valency,  more  particularly  towards 
the  halogens  or  towards  compounds  contaioing  the  halogens.  This 
supposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  behaviour  of  oxygen  and 
the  halogens  in  both  their  inorganic  and  organic  compounds. 
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XLIX. — Colour  and   Constitution  of  Azomethine 

Compounds.    Part  I. 

By  Fbank  George  Pope. 

In  a  paper  recently  communicated  to  the  Society  by  Hewitt  and 
Mitchell  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1251),  it  was  shown  that  the  nitroazo- 
phenols  and  naphthols  on  treatment  with  alkalis  gave  salts,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  para-nitrated  compounds  exhibit  absorptions  of  a  type 
radically  different  from  that  shown  by  the  phenol  or  naphthol  itself, 
except  where  a  group  has  been  introduced  into  the  molecule  which,  by 
virtue  of  its  character  and  position,  prevents  the  formation  of  a  di- 
quinonoid  structure.  The  authors,  considering  that  a  change  in  the 
absorption  spectrum  of  a  compound  when  it  undergoes  transformation 
into  a  salt  generally  points  to  a  radical  alteration  of  constitution, 
formulate  the  free  azophenols  and  their  alkali  salts  as  follows  : 

NO,/^N:n/"~\)H  and  KO^Nl/^NlN-Nl/^NrO. 

Since  the  azomethine  (-NICH*)  grouping  shows  a  considerable 
likeness  to  the  azo-  (*NIN*)  grouping  in  many  respects,  it  seemed 
probable  that  a  similar  change  might  be  observed  in  the  compounds 
where  such  a  grouping  existed,  and  this  investigation  was  undertaken 
to  ascertain  if  such  were  the  case.  Yery  little  appears  in  the  current 
chemical  literature  concerning  the  difference  between  the  azomethine 
compounds  and  their  salts.  Mohlau  {Ber,,  1898,  31,  2260)  has 
prepared  such  compounds  by  the  condensation  of  5 -aminosalicylic  acid 
and  the  three  nitrobenzaldehydes,  and  has  noted  that  the  substances 
are  yellow,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  ortho-  and  para-nitro-compounds, 
give  orange-yellow  solutions  with  sodium  hydroxide.  Sachs  {Ber., 
1907,  40,  3230)  has  also  prepared  similar  compounds  by  condensing 
2  :  4-dinitrobeDzaldehyde  with  various  aminonaphthols,  and  has  noted 
that  in  the  cases  of  the  4  : 1-,  5  :  1-,  and  8  : 2-aminonaphthols,  on  the 
addition  of  a  caustic  alkali,  the  solutions  become  deep  blue  or  violet, 
the  free  anhydro-substances  giving  reddish-brown  or  orange-red 
solutions  in  alcohol. 

It  was  found  during  the  course  of  the  present  investigation  that  the 
absorption  spectra  of  the  free  azomethine  compounds  and  of  their 
alkali  salts  were  very  different  in  character,  and  consequently  the 
same  assumption  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  nitrated  azomethine 
compounds  as  io  that  of  the  similarly  constituted  nitroazophenols, 
namely,  that  the  transformation  of  the  nitroazomethine  structure  to 
the  isonitrotffoazomethine  form  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
oscillation-frequency  of  the  molecule  ;  absorption  bands  appear  in  the 
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yiolet  or  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  with  the  result  that  the  solutions 
appear  red  or  reddish-brown  by  transmitted  light.  This  is  rendered 
clear  by  comparing  the  absorptions  of  benzylidene-^aminophenol  and 
4-nitrobenzylidene^-aminophenol.  In  alcoholic  solution  (iVyiOO),  the 
violet  and  blue  are  absorbed  as  far  as  wave-lengths  455  and  482  fifi 
respectively,  but,  on  the  addition  of  potassium  hydroxide,  the  solution 
of  the  former  shows  absorption  extending  as  far  as  473  /i/x  and  the 
latter  as  far  as  622  /a/x,  being  continuous  from  the  ultra-violet  into  the 
visible  spectrum;  moreover,  the  solution  changes  from  pale  orange- 
yellow  to  a  deep  reddish-brown.  The  potassium  salts  of  these 
compounds  may  thus  be  represented  as : 

Ko/  \n:ch/~S  and  o:<(~^:N'Ck:^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Sachs'  2'  :  4'-dinitrobenzylidene-4-amino-a- 
naphthol,  like  ^-nitrobenzeneazo-a-naphthol  (Meldola,  Trans.,  1885, 
47,  661;  Bamberger,  Ber.,  1895,  28,  848),  forms  reddish-brown 
crystals,  and  gives  a  deep  blue  alkaline  solution.  Consequently,  the 
following  formula  may  be  suggested  for  this  compound  : 

_NOj         \     /  NOa  C/ 

and  similar  formulae  for  the  compounds  derived  from  the  5:1-  and 
8  :  2-aminonaphthols,  since  it  is  in  these  positions  in  the  naphthalene 
nucleus  where  the  possibility  of  a  quinonoid  structure  is  apparent,  and, 
in  the  5  :  2-  and  7  : 2-aminonaphthol  compounds  where  such  a  structure 
is  precluded,  Sachs  found  that  the  solutions  in  alkali  were  dark  red. 

EXPEBIMENTAL. 

Benzylidene-^-aminophenolj  ^      ^CHIN<^      \0H. 

This  substance  has  been  previously  prepared  by  Philip  (Ber.,  1892, 
25,  3248),  the  melting  point  being  given  as  18  P.  On  preparing  it  by 
condensing  the  components  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  recrystallising the 
product  from  alcohol,  it  separated  in  almost  colourless  needles^ 
melting  sharply  at  183^.  It  gives  an  almost  colourless  solution  in 
alcohol,  which  becomes  slightly  darker  (very  faintly  yellow)  on  the 
addition  of  alkali. 

i^'NUrohenzylidene'^'aminophenol,  NOg^      ^CHIN/^      yOH. 

Equivalent  weights  of  ;>-nitrobenzaldehyde  and  of  ^^-aminophenol 
were  separately  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  solutions  mixed 
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and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  The  resulting  precipitate  waa 
crystallised  from  alcohol,  from  which  small,  yellowish-brown  needles 
separated,  melting  at  168*5°.  The  substance  gives  an  orange-yellow 
solution  in  alcohol,  which,  on  the  addition  of  alkali,  becomes  a  deep 
orange-red : 
€•1612  gave  0-3793  CO^  and  0-0627  H^O.  C-64-17;  H-4-32. 
OijHioOgNg  requires  0  =  64-46 ;  H  =  4-13  per  cent. 

p-Nitrobenzi/Udene-O'aminophenol,  NO^^      \CHIN^      y 

This  compound  was  prepared  by  dissolving  equivalent  weights  of 
;7-nitrobenzaldehyde  and  o-aminophenol  separately  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  mixing  the  .solutions.  Tufts  of  needles  separated  after  a  short 
time.  The  compound  ^as  precipitated  by  water  and  crystallised  from 
alcohol,  being  obtained  in  brownish-yellow  needles,  melting  at  161°. 
Its  solution  in  alcohol  is  yellow,  and  on  the  addition  of  alkali  becomes 
orange-red : 

0-2094  gave  0-4949  CO,  and  00794  HgO.     0  =  64-46 ;  H  =  421. 
OijHioOgNj  requires  C  -  64-46 ;  H  =  4-13  per  cent. 

^Nitrohenzt/lidene-5-aminoBalicylic  acid,  NOg^y      ^CHIN^      ^OH. 

OO^H 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  preparing  this  substance  by 
the  method  given  by  Mdhlau  {loc.  eit,\  since  it  was  found  that  a  residue 
containing  sodium  salts  was  always  left  after  combustion.  The 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  to  the  solution  of  5-aminosalicylic  acid  hydrochloride  in  alcohol, 
and  then  adding  to  this  the  solution  of  jo-nitrobenzaldehyde  in  alcohol 
(containing  the  required  amount  of  sodium  acetate).  The  product 
separated  in  a  few  minutes  as  a  browDish-yellow  solid,  which,  when 
crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  somewhat  sparingly 
soluble,  melted  (with  decomposition)  at  245 — 247°  (Mbhlau  gives 
217 — 218°).  Its  solution  in  alcohol  is  very  pale  yellow,  and  on  the 
addition  of  alkali  it  becomes  dark  brown.  The  acid  gives  brown 
coloured  salts  with  heavy  metals  : 

01952  gave  04193  COg  and  0*0654  Kfi.     0  =  58*58;  H  =  3-72. 
Oj^HioOfiNj  requires  0  =  58*74 ;  H  =  350  per  cent. 

m-Nxtrohtrizylidene'^aminophenoly  <^  ^CHIN^  yOH,  was 
prepared  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of  the  components  in  warm 
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dilute  acetic  acid.  After  some  time  the  solution  was  poured  into 
water,  and  precipitate  crystallised,  first  from  dilute  acetic  acid  and 
finally  from  dilute  alcohol.  It  separates  in  small,  brown  needles, 
which  melt  at  154°.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  pale  yellow,  and  on  the 
addition  of  alkali  becomes  slightly  darker  in  shade : 

0-1992  gave  0-4673  CO,  and  00763  H^O.     C  =  63*98 ;  H  =  426. 
CjgHioOgNj  requires  0  =  64*46  ;  H  =  4-13  per  cent. 

NO,  0H_ 

m-NUrohenzylide^ieo-aminophenoly  ^      \CHIN^      \  was  obtained 

by  condensing  its  components  in  absolute  alcoholic  solution.  After  a 
short  time  the  solution  was  poured  into  water,  and  the  precipitate 
crystallised  from  alcohol,  from  which  it  separated  in  fine,  pale  yellow, 
felted  needles,  melting  at  135°.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  pale  yellow, 
and  on  the  addition  of  alkali  becomes  slightly  darker  in  shade  : 
0-1874  gave  0-4378  CO,  and  00729  H^O.  0  =  63-71 ;  H  =  4-32. 
CigHj^jOgNg  requires  0  =  64-46  ;  H  =  4-13  per  cent. 


OH 
O'HydroxybenzylideManiline,  <^      NoHIN/^      \ 

This  compound  has  been  prepared  by  Emmerich  {AnncUerif  1887, 
241,  344)  and  Duparc,  Annalen,  1891,  266,  140).  It  crystallises  in 
pale  yellow  needles,  and  its  alcoholic  solution  is  pale  yellow.  On  the 
addition  of  alkali  to  this  no  visible  change  was  observed.  Since  the 
sodium  salt  of  this  compound  shows  less  absorption  than  the  free  azo- 
methine  (see  table),  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  an  hydro-compound 
in  this  case  possesses  a  quinonoid  structure  and  is  to  be  formulated  as 

O 


<3:cH.NH<3. 


OH 
o-Ifydf^xybenzyltdene-'p-'niCroaniline,  ^       ^CHIN^       ^NO,. 

This  compound  has  been  previously  prepared  by  Haarman  (Ber,, 
1873,  6,  339),  and  is  described  as  melting  at  115°.  By  dissolving 
equimolecular  quantities  of  salicylaldehyde  and  jo-nitroaniline  separately 
in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  mixing  the  solutions,  a  deep  orange  pre< 
cipitate  was  obtained,  which  crystallised  from  dilute  acetic  acid  in 
small  needles  melting  at  159°.  The  preparation  was  repeated,  and 
the  same  result  was  obtained,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  preparations 
also  melted   sharply  at   159°.     The  substance   dissolves   in   alcohol 
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readily,  and  the  dilute  solution  is  pale  yellow,  but  on  the  addition  of 
alkali  becomes  reddish -brown  in  shade  : 

0-1636  gave  0-3843  CO,  and  0-0634  H,0.     0  =  6407 ;  H  =  4-30. 
C13H10O3N2  requires  0  =  64-46  ;  H  =  4-13  per  cent. 

OH  NO, 

o-Uydroxyhenzylidene-m-nitroanUine^  ^  ^OHIN/^  \,  was  pre- 
pared by  mixing  equimolecular  quantities  of  its  components  in  dilute 
alcoholic  solution.  The  resulting  crystalline  magma  was  filtered,  and 
the  substance  recrystallised  from  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it 
separated  in  pale  yellow  needles,  melting  at  132°.  The  afooholic 
solution  is  pale  yellow,  and  the  solution  remains  practically  unchanged 
on  the  addition  of  alkali  : 

0-2020  gave  0-4794  00,  and  0079  H,0.     0  =  6472 ;  H  =  4-35. 
OigHjoOgN,  requires  0  =  64-46 ;   H  =  4-13  per  cent. 

i^-NitrohenzylideTis-^'aminO'a'napldholt   0,N<^      ^OH.N<f       yOH, 

has  been  prepared  by  Mbhlau  {loc,  cit.).    It  crystallises  in  red  needles  or 

plates  and  the  alcoholic  solution  on  the  addition  of  alkali  becomes 

violet. 

So  far  as  the  spectroscopic  observations  are  concerned,  only  the 

visible  portion   of  the  spectrum  has  been  examined.     The  solutions 

examined  were  alcoholic,  solutions  of  the  sodium  salts  being  prepared 

by  adding  a  drop  of  40  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution  to  the 

parent  substance.     The  statement  "  From  528  /a/x  onwards,"  means 

that  from  528  fjLfj.  onwards  the  blue  and  violet  are  absorbed  as  far  as 

the  visible  spectrum  extends. 

Absorption. 
Substance.  Concentration.        (Red).      (Violet). 

/~^0H:n/"^0H  JV71OO  From  455  fifi  onwards 

<(~")>CH:N/^ONa N/lOO  '        „     473/^      „ 

N02<^~^CH:N<;^~^0H  JV71OO  „     482^     „ 

Na0.3N:<^\:CH-N:<^\0    JV/100  „     622  At^      „ 

NOj/     ')OH:N<^^ N/lOO  „     463  mm     „ 

O 
NaOjN:<^^^:CH-N:<^^    N/lOO  „     533  mm      » 
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Absorption. 
Substance.  Concentration.        (Red).      (Violet). 

NOa<(^^CH:  n/^:OH i\^/1000  From  457  ma*  onwards 

CO2H 

Na0,N:<^^:CH-N:<^^        iVVlOOO  „     500  MM     „ 

COaNa 
NO3 

<(^CH:N<^^^^H  JV/100  „     453  MM      „ 

NO, 

<[^^CH:N/^ONa N/lOO  „     528  mm     „ 

NOa  OH 

<(^CH:N<^ JV/lOO  .,     455  mm      „ 

NO,  ONa 

<(2^CH:N<;^ N/m  „     513  mm     „ 

OH 

<^^CH:N<(^2^N02 N/lOO  „     463  mm     „ 

0 

<^^:CH-N:<(^^:N02Na    ;.        JV/100  „     533  mm     » 

OH  _NOj 

<^]]^ch:n/^ ^yloo  „    465  mm    „ 

^Na               NOj 
<^__))CH:N<^ i\r/100  „     493mm      ,/ 

_0H              _ 
<;^OH:N<^ N/IQO  „     482mm      „ 

J)Na            _ 
/\cH:n/\ N/lQO  „     AQSfifi     „ 

N0a<^^CH:N<^'~N0H iV/5000  „     477  MM      ., 

NaO,N:/~\CH*N:/~N:0  Ji75000        Band  677  to  466  w* 


/ 
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L. — Some  Fhysico-Chemical  Properties  of  Mixtures  of 
Pyridine  and  Water. 

By  Harold  Hartley,  Noel  Gabrod  Thomas^  and 
Malcolm  Percival  Applebey. 

The  behaviour  of  mixtures  of  pyridine  and  water  has  been  studied 
from  various  points  of  view  by  a  number  of  authors  :  Goldschmidt  and 
Constam  {Ber.,  1883,  16,  2977)  determined  the  composition  of  the 
constant  boiling  mixture ;  Zawidzki  (Zeitsch.  phyaikcU.  Chem,y  1900,  35, 
129),  the  total  and  partial  vapour-pressure  curves  at  80°;  Bredig 
{ZeiUck,  JSlektrochem,,  1901,  7,  767),  the  absorption  of  electric  waves  j 
Morgan  and  Kanolt  (/.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,,  1906,  28,  6721),  the 
conductivity  of  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  in  mixtures  of  the  two 
liquids ;  and,  since  the  present  work  was  begun,  papers  have  appeared 
by  Holmes  (Trans.,  1906,  90,  1784)  on  the  densities  of  mixtures  at 
15°,  and  by  Dunstan,  Thole,  and  Hunt  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1718)  on 
the  density  and  viscosity  at  25°.  The  consideration  of  the  two  facts, 
that  both  liquids  dissolve  metallic  salts,  forming  conducting  solutions, 
and  that  the  properties  of  mixtures  of  the  two  liquids  differ  largely 
from  the  properties  of  their  constituents,  led  us  to  undertake  the 
determination  of  those  properties  of  the  mixtures  which  affect  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  salts  dissolved  in  them  in  the  hope  that  the 
gradual  substitution  of  one  solvent  for  the  other  might  throw  some 
further  light  on  the  causes  determining  the  conductivity  of  solutions. 

The  determination  of  the  following  constants  is  described  in  the 
present  paper :  the  density,  viscosity,  and  surface  tension  of  pyridine- 
water  mixtures  at  0°  and  25° ;  the  density  and  viscosity  of  one-eighth 
weight-normal  solutions  of  lithium  nitrate  in  a  series  of  mixtures  at 
0°  and  25°,  and  the  molecular  conductivity  of  these  solutions  at  the 
same  temperatures.  With  the  help  of  these  data,  we  have  attempted 
to  trace  how  far  the  observed  changes  in  conductivity  are  due  to 
(1)  the  extent  of  ionisation,  (2)  the  viscosity  of  the  solution,  and  (3) 
the  condensation  of  solvent  round  the  ions. 

Lithium  nitrate  was  selected  because  it  dissolved  freely  in  both 
liquids  and  in  mixtures  of  them ;  preliminary  experiments  with  salts 
of  lithium,  potassium,  and  sodium  showed  that  only  those  salts  of  these 
metals  which  are  hygroscopic  dissolve  easily  in  pyridine. 

Preparation  of  Materials, 

The  best  pyridine  obtained  from  Kahlbaum  was  found  to  contain 
traces  of  water,  from  which  it  could  be  freed  only  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  solid  potash  and  distillation  with  a  fractionating  column. 
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The  great  difficulty  of  drying  the  substance  is  prpbably  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  compound  with  water.  The  dry  substance  is  extremely 
hygroscopic,  and  it  was  always  distilled  directly  into  a  dry  bottle 
protected  from  moisture  by  a  calcium  chloride  tube.  The  substance 
used  in  our  experiments  boiled  at  115'3 — 115*4°  (corr.) ;  Zawidzki 
{Cham.  Zeit.,  1906,  30,  299)  found  115-1— 115-3%  and  Innes  (Trans., 
1901,  79,  261),  115-2— 115-5°.  If  contaminated  with  small  traces  of 
water,  the  boiling  point  is  several  tenths  of  a  degree  lower.  The 
pyridine  was  kept  in  desiccators  in  the  dark. 

Water. — ^This  was  purified  by  distillation  with  acid  and  alkaline 
permanganate  in  the  manner  described  by  Manley  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.j 
1905,  76,  A^  476),  a  block-tin  condenser  being  used  for  the  final  con- 
densation. Its  conductivity  was  on  an  average  1*2  x  10*^  reciprocal 
ohms  at  0°.  The  water  was  stored  in  litre  flasks  of  Jena  glass,  in 
which  it  kept  unaltered  for  several  weeks.  The  flasks  had  caps 
ground  on  to  the  outside  surface  instead  of  the  ordinary  inside 
stopper,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 . 

This  ensures  the  water  being  poured  out  over  a  clean  surface,  and 
avoidj^  the  danger  of  dirt  dropping  in  when  the  flask  is  opened.  The 
device  makes  it  easier  to  keep  and  use  conductivity 
water  without  risk  of  contamination,  and  is  of  ^^^• 

great  convenience  in  dealing  with  dilute  solutions. 

Lithium  I^itrate. — Obtained  from  Kahlbaum, 
and  further  purified  by  recrystallisation.  The 
spectrum  of  the  recrystallised  salt  showed  no 
traces  of  the  lines  of  any  impurities  except  a  faint  sodium  line. 

Preparatiim  of  SoltUions. — All  the  solutions  were  made  up  by 
weight,  and  kept  in  Jena  glass  flasks  with  ground  stoppers.  As 
lithium  nitrate  is  very  hygroscopic,  the  following  method  was  adopted 
for  making  up  the  salt  solutions.  About  the  right  weight  of  the 
hydrated  salt  was  dehydrated  by  heating  it  in  a  small  platinum 
crucible  in  an  air-bath  at  175°  for  at  least  six  hours ;  the  crucible 
was  allowed  to  cool  in  a«desiccator,  and  weighed  as  soon  as  cool  in  a 
stoppered  glass  bottle,  the  weight  of  the  bottle  and  crucible  being 
previously  ascertained.  The  correct  weight  of  solvent  required  was 
then  weighed  into  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle,  and  the  crucible 
was  dropped  in.  The  composition  of  the  solution  by  weight  was  thus 
accurately  known,  and,  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  gram-equiva- 
lents of  salt  in  a  litre  of  solution,  density  determinations  were  made 
at  the  temperature  at  which  the  solution  was  used. 

ITtermostata. — For  experiments  at  25^  a  large  thermostat  with  glass 
front,  holding  about  40  litres,  provided  with  a  spiral  temperature  regu- 
lator (Lowry,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1039),  gave  excellent  results ;  the 
temperature  variation  rarely  exceeded  ±0-01°;  the  actual  corrected 
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temperature  was  25 '08°  on  the  hydrogen  scale.  For  experiments  at 
0^,  a  bath  containing  finely- powdered  ice  was  used,  and,  for  the  con- 
ductivity determinations,  this  was  jacketed  by  a  second  vessel  containing 
ice.  The  temperature  never  exceeded  +  0*05°,  and  was  usually  much 
closer  to  0°  The  thermometers  used  were  graduated  in  wide 
twentieths  of  a  degree,  and  were  compared  with  a  thermometer  with 
a  Reich  sans  talt  certificate. 


Density  Determinations, 

The  determinations  at  25°  were  made  in  two  U-shaped  pyknometers 
of  a  pattern  recommended  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  J.«Manley.  They  were  made 
from  test-tube  glass,  and  held  about  9  c.c.  Each  pyknometer  was 
weighed  against  a  counterpoise,  and  the  results  were  corrected  for 
displaced  air.  Considering  the  small  quantities  used,  the  results  show 
good  agreement  except  near  the  pyridine  end  of  the  series.  Pyridine 
is  so  hygroscopic  that  it  absorbs  sufficient  water  during  the  filling  of  a 
pyknometer  to  affect  its  density  appreciably.  In  one  case,  an  exposure 
to  the  air  of  about  five  minutes  caused  the  density  to  rise  by  3  ^units 
in  the  fourth  place. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  and  are  plotted  in 
Fig.  2  : 

Table  1. — Density  of  Fyridine-Water  Mixtures  at  25-08°. 

Percentage 

of  pyridine. 

0-00 

9-91 

19-28 

29-99 

39-84 

49-57 

59-70 

70-84 

80-15 

90  08 

95  01 

100*00 

Zawidzki  gives  two  results  for  the  density  at  25°,  namely,  0*97794 
and  0*97796 ;  it  would  thus  seem  as  if  his  specimen  had  absorbed  a 
little  water. 

On  account  of  the  large  expansion  with  rise  of  temperature  of 
mixtures  containing  a  large  proportion  of  pyridine,  the  pyknometers 
used  for  the  determinations  at  0°  were  made  of  tube  form  and 
stoppered.     The  results  were  not    so   accurate  as  those  at  25°,  but 


Molecular 

percentage 

Afby 

Afby 

A?, 

of  pyridine. 

pyknometer  I. 

pyknometer  II. 

mean  value. 

0*00 





0-99705 

2*45 

0*99953 

0*99963 

0*99953 

516 

1-00118 

100116 

1-00117 

8-90 

1*00231 

1-00236 

1*00234 

13-12 

1-00818 

1-00814 

1-00314 

18-31 

1  00346 

1*00349 

1-00347 

25*22 

1-00296 

1-00298 

1-00297 

35-09 

1  00127 

1-00125 

1-00126 

47*92 

0-99686 

0-99702 

0-99694 

67-44 

0-98864 

0-98877 

0-98870 

81-26 

0-98311 

— 

0-98311 

100*00 

0-97710 

0-97732 

0-97721 
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duplicate  determinations  rarely  differed  by  more  than  1  unit  in  the 
fourth  place. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,    and   are  plotted  in 
Fig.  2: 

Table  II. — Density  of  Pyridine-Water  Mixtures  (U  0° 


Molecular 

Percentage 

percentage 

,  Ajby 

Ajby 

< 

of  pyridine. 

of  pyridine. 

pyknometer  I. 

pyknometer  II. 

mean  value. 

0-00 

0-00 

— 



0-99987 

9-69 

2-86 

1-00571 

1-00583 

1-00577 

20-50 

6-64 

1-01161 

1-01155 

1-01158 

29-58 

8-72 

1-01509 

1-01617 

1-01613 

89-78 

18-06 

1-01860 

1-01856 

1-01868 

49-84 

18-47 

1-02160 

1-02166 

1-02163 

59-16 

24-83 

1-02810 

1  02324 

1  02317 

62-02 

27-13 

1-02842 

1-02362 

1-02352 

66-12 

29-85 

102354 

1-02364 

1-02359 

69-92 

84-62 

1-02343 

— 

102343 

87-07 

47-80 

1-01967 

1-01967 

1-01967 

90-07 

67-46 

1-01190 

1-01191 

1-01191 

100-00 

100-00 

1-00120 

1-00134 

1-00127 

Both  curves  show  a  maximum,  which  occurs  at  31  molecules  per 
cent,  of  pyridine  at  0°,  and  at  18  molecules  per  cent,  at  25°.  The 
i^ift  in  the  maximum  is  easily  explained  by  the  difference  in  the 
coefficients  of  expansion  of  water  and  pyridine  between  0°  and  25°, 
pyridine  expanding  almost  twenty  times  as  much  as  water.  The  large 
amount  of  contraction  which  takes  place  when  the  two  liquids  are 
mixed,  and  also  the  considerable  heat  evolution  accompanying  it,  point 
to  the  formation  of  a  hydrate  of  pyridine  in  the  mixture,  and,  as  in 
both  curves  the  maximum  deviation  from  the  straight  line  joining  the 
two  ends  of  the  curve  occurs  at  30  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine, 
the  maximum  formation  of  hydrate  probably  takes  place  in  mixtures 
of  this  composition.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  the  viscosity  curves, 
which  show  similar  maxima  at  29  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine  at 
0°,  and  30-5  molecules  per  cent,  at  25°. 

In  a  recent  paper  {loc,  oit,),  Dunstan,  Thole,  and  Hunt  describe  a 
series  of  determinations  of  the  density  of  pyridine-water  mixtures  at 
25°,  in  which  they  find  discontinuities  in  the  density-concentration 
curve  at  36  and  62  per  cent,  of  pyridine.  We  found  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  these  discontinuities  either  at  25°  or  at  0°,  and,  if 
the  results  given  in  the  above  paper  are  plotted  against  ours,  it  is 
evident  that  the  supposed  breaks  in  the  curve  are  due  to  the  authors' 
practice  of  drawing  curves  through  their  experimental  points  without 
taking  into  account  their  probable  experimental  error. 

But  apart  from  experimental  evidence,  other  considerations  make  it 
improbable  that  the  curves  given  by  the  above  authors  represent  real 
phenomena. 
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Any  continuous  change  in  the  composition  of  a  homogeneous 
mixture  must  be  accompanied  by  a  continuous  change  in  physical 
properties,  as  a  discontinuity  could  only  be  produced  by  some  abrupt 
change  in  the  equilibrium  constant  of  one  of  the  systems  present,  and 

Pig.  2. 

Density  of  Pyridine  Water  Mixtures 
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any  change  of  this  nature  would    be  contrary  to  the  law  of  mass 
action. 

If  we  accept  the  law  of  mass  action,  no  homogeneous  liquid 
mixture  can  show  a  discontinuous  change  of  density  with  composition 
while  its  temperature  and  pressure  remain  constant. 
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Density  of  J  Weight-TiomMl  Solutiona  of  Lithium  Nitrate  in  Pyridine- 
Water  Mixtwee, 

Determinations  of  the  density  of  ^  weight-normal  lithium  nitrate 
solutions  at  0°  and  25°  were  needed  in  order  to  calculate  their  normality 
and  for  the  viscosity  experiments.  The  determinations  were  made  either 
in  bottle  pyknometers  holding  10  c.c.  with  a  glass  cap  ground  to  fit 
over  the  stopper,  or  in  pyknometers  of  the  form  used  for  the  mixture 
at  0°.  Duplicate  determinations  were  not  made,  as  the  density  was 
only  required  to  the  nearest  unit  in  the  third  decimal  place.  The 
results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Tablb  III. — Density  of  ^  Weight-normal  Solutions  of  Lithium  Nitrate 
in  Fyridine-Water  Mixtures  at  0°  and  25-08°. 


Percentage  of 

Molecalar  percent- 

aS 

A? 

pyridine  in  solvent. 

age  of  pyridine. 

of  solution. 

of  solution, 

0-00 

0-00 

1-0055 

1-0020 

21-61 

5-91 

10170 

1-0062 

42-61 

14-47 

1-0240 

1-0075 

67-38 

81-28 

1-0285 

1-0074 

75-09 

40-64 

10276 

1-0061 

79-84 

46-67 

1-0259 

1-0085 

83-98 

54-86 

1-0225 

1-0008 

88-63 

63-77 

1-0189 

0-9965 

92-60 

73-76 

1-0156 

0-9920 

95-01 

81-27 

— 

0-9897 

97-46 

89-76 

1-0107 

— 

100-00 

100  00 

1-0085 

0-9840 

Viscosity  of  Pyridine-Water  Mixtures. 

The  viscosity  of  pyridine-water  mixtures  was  compared  with  that 
of  water  at  0°  and  25°  by  means  of  viscometers  of  the  Ostwald 
pattern.  The  times  taken  by  equal  volumes  of  mixture  and 
of  water  to  flow  through  the  capillary  were  measured  by  a  stop- 
watch reading  to  \  sec,  and,  from  the  times  of  flow  and  the  densities, 
'the  relative  viscosity  was  calculated  by  the  formula  : 

,  . .        .        'J.      e      '^  time  for  mixture     density  of  mixture 

relative  viscosity  of  mixture  =  — ; x  — - — / 

time  for  water         density  ot  water  ' 

An  example  is  given  of  a  set  of  determinations  with  a  mixture 
containing  18*47  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine  at  0°  : 
Mean  time  of  flow  in  viscometer  with  water  =  103*6  sees. 


Times  of  flow  with  mixture,  in  sees. 


1st  filling. 

2nd  filling. 

in  sees 290-8 

291-2 

291-2 

291-8 

291-0 

291-2 

291-0 

291-0 

Mean  =  291  '1  sees. 
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Density  of  mixture  » 1*0 1 26 . 

Viscosity  relative  to  water  =  ^|ili  x  ^'2^  =  2-894 
^  103-6     0-9998 

In  calculating  the  viscosity  in  absolute  units,  Thorpe  and  Rodger's 
values  for  water  at  0°  and  25*08°  were  used,  namely,  0-01778  and 
0*00890.  Four  sets  of  determinations  were  usually  made  with  each 
mixture  (two  sets  in  each  tube),  and  ;bhe  results  usually  agreed  to 
0*3  per  cent.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  difficulty  was  specks  of 
dust  and  traces  of  grease  in  the  capillary ;  after  a  small  number  of 
trials  with  different  liquids^  including  freshly-distilled  alcohol  and 
ether,  we  found  that  the  safest  method  of  cleaning  the  tubes  was  to 
place  in  them  some  fuming  nitric  acid  and  to  add  some  alcohol,  and  then, 
after  rinsing  them  with  the  best  conductivity  water,  they  were  dried  in 
a  smaU  air-bath  by  means  of  a  current  of  dust-free  air.  The  results 
became  more  concordant  after  this  method  of  treatment  had  been 
adopted. 

As  many  of  the  mixtures  are  hygroscopic,  calcium  chloride  tubes 
were  attached  to  both  arms  of  the  viscometer,  for  without  this 
precaution  the  mixtures  rich  in  pyridine  absorbed  water  during  an 
experiment.  The  tubes  were  always  set  in  a  vertical  position  with  a 
plumb  line.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following  tables  and  plotted 
on  the  lower  line  in  Figs.  3  and  4  : 

Table  IV.— Fwcosiiy  of  Fyridin&'Water  Mixtures  at  25-08°. 


'ercentage  of 

Molecniar 

Viscosity  relative  Viscosity  relative 

Moan  value  of 

pyridine  in 

]  )ercentage 
of  pyridine. 

to  water  by 
viscometer  I. 

to  water  by 
viscometer  II, 

viscosity  in 

mixture. 

absolute' units. 

0  00 

0-00 

1000 

1-000 

0-00890 

9-91 

2-40 

1-265 

1-263 

0-01116 

19-28 

6-16 

1-608 

1-499       V 

0-01836 

29-99 

8-90 

1-797 

1-794 

0-01698 

39-84 

1312 

2  062 

2-060 

0-01838 

49-67 

18-40 

2-289 

2-279 

0-02032 

59-70 

26-22 

2-462 

2-464 

0-02187 

6d-66 

81-27 

2-500 

— 

0-02226 

70-84 

84-50 

2-460 

2-454 

0-02186 

80-16 

47-80 

2-180 

2-129 

0-01894 

90-08 

67-30 

1-621 

1-613 

0  01350 

96-01 

81-26 

1-194 

1-200 

0  01064       . 

97-16 

88-64 

1-100 

— 

0-00979 

98-02 

91-86 

1-058 

— 

0-00942 

99  00 

96-76 

1-030 

— 

0-00917 

100-00 

100-00 

0-9948 

0-9946 

0-00886 
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Table  V. — Viscosity  of  Pyridine-Water  Mixtures  at  0°. 


Molecular 

Viscosity  relative 

Viscosity  relative 

Mean 

Percentage 

percentage 

to  water  by 

to  water  by 

viscosity  in 

of  pyridine. 

of  pyridine. 

viscometer  I, 

viscometer  II. 

absolute  units. 

0-00 

0-00 

— 



0-01778 

9-69 

2-36 

1-374 

1-378 

0-02447 

20-60 

6-64 

1-807 

1-813 

0-03218 

29-53 

8-72 

2-157 

2-163 

0-03840 

3973 

18-06 

2-558 

2-562 

0-04548 

49-84 

18-47 

2  894 

2-897 

0  05147 

59-16 

24-83 

3-102 

3-109 

0-06521 

62  02 

27-13 

3-126 

3-181 

0-05662 

65-12 

29-85 

3  125 

3  129 

0  05560 

69  92 

84-62 

3-044 

3-048 

0-05416 

76-75 

41-59 

2-758 

2-759 

0-04905 

80-07 

47-80 

2-392 

2-402 

0-04262 

85-13 

57-89 

1-858     ' 

1-857 

0-03298 

90-07 

67-46 

1-846 

1-351 

0-02898 

9511 

81-59 

0-9714 

0-9736 

001729 

97  84 

91-17 

0-8210 

0-8248 

0-01463 

100-00 

100-00 

0-7394 

0-7468 

0-01821 
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The  experimental  values,  when  plotted,  lie  on  fairly  smooth  curves, 
which  show  a  maximum  in  both  cases  and  a  point  of  inflexion  between 
the  maximum  and  pyridine  end.  We  did  not  observe  any  of  the 
discontinuities  mentioned  by  Dunstan,  Thole,  and  Hunt  {loe,  cit.),  and 
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a  comparisoa  of  their  curve  with  ours  leaves  no  doubt  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  density  determinations,  these  are  due  to  no  allowance  being 
made  for  experimental  error. 

At  0°,  the  maximum  occurs  at  28*5  molecules  per  cent,  of-  pyridine, 
and  at  25°  at  30*6  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine,  the  maximum 
deviation  from  the  straight  line  joining  the  end  values  occurs  at 
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29  molecules  per  cent,  and  at  30*5  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine, 
at  0°  and  25°  respectively. 

Thus  the  viscosity  ^values  support  the  deduction  from  the  density 
curves,  that  the  maximum  amount  of  hydration  of  the  pyridine  takes 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  30  molecules  per  cent,  at  both 
temperatures. 
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Viscosity  of  \  Weight-twrmal  Lithium  Nit/rate  Solutions, 

With  the  lithium  nitrate  solutions,  two  sets  of  determinations  were 
made  at  each  temperature,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  following 
table  and  are  plotted  on  the  upper  line  in  Pigs.  3  and  4  : 

Table  VI. — Viscosity  of  f  Weight-iwrmal  Solutions  of  Lithivmi  Nitrate 
in  Pyridi7ie-'W(Uer  Mixtures  at  0°  and  25-08° 


Percentage 

Molecular 

Viscosity  of 

Viscosity  of 

Viscosity  of 

Viscosity  of 

of 

percentage 

solution 

solution 

solution 

solution 

pyridine 

of 

relative  to 

in  absolute 

relative  to 

in  absolute 

in  solvent. 

pyridine. 

water  at  0\ 

units  at  0^ 

water  at  25". 

units  at  25^ 

0  00 

0-00 

1-004 

0-01785 

1-014 

0-00903 

21-61 

5-91 

1-848 

0-03286 

1-609 

0-01433 

42-61 

14-47 

2-700 

0-04801 

2-206 

0-01964 

67-38 

31-28 

3-298 

0-06865 

2-648 

0-02356 

75-09 

40-60 

8-028 

0-05383 

2-533 

0-02254 

88-93 

54-35 

2-208 

0-03925 

2-100 

0-01869 

88-58 

68-77 

1-677 

0-02982 

1-768 

0-01573 

92-60 

73-76 

1-296 

0-02305 

1-485 

0-01321 

95-01 

81-27 

1-089 

0-01936 

1-329 

0-01188 

96-83 

88-98 

1-087 

0-01843 

1-288 

0-01146 

100-00 

100-00 

0-810 

0-01439 

1-075 

0-00957 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  composition  of  the  solvent  varies,  the 
addition  of  0*125  gram-molecule  of  salt  has  a  Very  different  effect  on 
its  viscosity.  At  25%  the  increase  is  only  1-5  per  cent,  in  water,  but 
the  change  becomes  gradually  larger  in  the  mixture  until  it  reaches  a 
maximum  of  9 '4  per  cent,  in  the  75  per  cent,  mixture.  From  this 
point,  it  falls  slightly  to  8*27  per  cent,  in  pure  pyridine.  At  0°,  the 
changes  are  of  about  the  same  order  of  magnitude. 

The  general  result  of  investigations  on  the  viscosity  of  liquids  has 
been  to  show  that  a  liquid  becomes  more  viscous  when  the  average 
bulk  of  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  is  increased ;  the 
behaviour  of  water  at  different  temperatures  and  pressures  is  a 
striking  instance  of  this  (Bontgen,  Wied,  Ann,,  1884,  [iii],  22,  510, 
and  1892,  [iii],  45,  91  ;  JR.  Cohen,  Wied.  Ann.,  1892,  [iii],  45,  666). 

The  changes  in  our  experiments  might  be  ascribed  to  (1)  the 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  existing  between  the  constituents  of 
the  solvent;  (2)  the  introduction  of  molecules  and  ions  of  e^olute, 
and  (3)  the  aggregation  of  particles  of  solvent  round  these. 

The  curve  giving  the  relations  between  ionisation  and  composition 
of  solvent  in  iV/8  solutions  on  p.  546  shows  that  in  p3rridine  the  salt 
is  very  slightly  dissociated  (not  more  than  2  per  cent.),  so  that  the 
increase  of  viscosity  at  the  end  of  the  curve  must  be  due  to  the 
condensation  of  pyridine  round  the  lithium  nitrate  molecules.  In  all 
mixtures  up  to  60  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine,  most  of  the  salt  iei 
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ionised,  and  the  increase  of  viscosity  must  therefore  be  caused  mainly 
by  the  condensation  of  solvent  round  the  ions.  The  form  of  the  curve 
indicates  that  this  condensation  is  greater  in  the  pyridine-water 
mixtures  than  in  water,  and  this  conclusion  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  evidence  based  on  the  electrical  conductivity  at  infinite  dilution 
(see  p.  550). 

Surface  Tension  of  Pyridine-Water  Miactwea. 

The  surface  tension  of  the  mixtures  was  determined  by  Jaeger's 
method,  in  which  the  minimum  pressure  required  to  drive  a  stream  of 
air  bubbles  from  a  capillary  opening  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  measured. 
In  this  way,  the  surface  is  constantly  renewed,  and  irregularities  due 
to  changes  in  the  surface  layer  are  avoided.  An  apparatus  was  con- 
structed on  the  same  lines  as  that  described  by  Whatmough  {Zeitech. 
phystkcU,  Chem.y  1901,  39,  129),  and  the  precautions  mentioned  by  him 
were  carefully  observed.  Yery  fine  capillary  tubes  were  drawn  and 
cut  oR  so  that  the  capillary  did  not  exceed  2  mm.  in  length ;  they 
were  put  just  below  the  surface  of  freshly-distilled  water  contained  in 
a  boiling  tube  standing  in  a  thermostat;  the  minimum  pressure 
necessary  to  maintain  a  stream  of  air  bubbles  was  measured  by  means 
of  a  sulphuric  acid  manometer  3  metres  high.  A  similar  measurement 
was  then  made  with  a  second  liquid,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  pressures 
gave  the  ratio  of  the  surface  tensions.  For  pure  liquids,  the  method 
seemed  to  give  very  definite  results  ;  the  following  is  a  comparison  of 
the  values  for  pyridine  with  those  of  Bamsay  and  Shields  (Trans., 

1893,  63,  1089) : 

Mean  value  Interpolated       Ramsay 

Temp.         7  by  tube  1.  7  by  tube  2.  in  dynes/cm^.  value.  and  Shields. 

O'O'*                 89-94  40-33                40-1  —  — 

1712                  —  ^—                    —  88*1  88-40 

26-00                37-04  86-96                87*0  —  — 

46-20                  —  —                    —  88-8  84-17 

60-00                38-06  38  84                88 '2  —  — 

The  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  values  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  our  values  give  y  for  pyridine  in  contact  with  air,  whilst 
in  Bamsay  and  Shields'  experiments  it  was  in  contact  with  saturated 
pyridine  vapour.  The  mixtures  were  more  troublesome^  as  the  fine 
capillaries  soon  ceased  to  give  trustworthy  values.  The  results  are 
given  in  the  following  table  and  curve  : 
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Table   VII. — Surface   Tension  of    Pyridine-Water    Mixtures  at    0^ 

and  25°. 


Molecular 

Values  at  C 

f. 

Values  at  26'. 

Per- 

Surface 

Surface 

Mean 

Surface 

Surface 

Mean 

centage 

percentage 

tension 

tension 

value 

tension 

tension 

value 

of 

of 

by 

by 

in 

by 

by 

in 

pyridine. 

pyridine. 

tube  I. 

tube  II. 

dynes/cm^ 

.tube  I. 

tube  II. 

dynes/cm* 

0 

0 

— 

— 

76-49 





71-78 

4*92 

1-06 

69-3 

— 

69-3 

65-6 

— 

56-6 

10-20 

2-62 

56-9 

— 

66-9 

62-8 



62-8 

30-22 

8-98 

61-76 

61-85 

51-8 

47-86 

47-90 

47-9 

40-00 

1319 

61-4 

51-2 

61-3 

47-8 

47-5 

47-4 

49-27 

19  00 

60-2 

60-7 

60-6 

46-3 

47-0 

46-6 

60-16 

26-60 

49-4 

49-8 

49-6 

45-6 

46  0 

46-8 

79-78 

47-28 

47-4 



47-4 

43-7 



43-7 

89  80 

66-69 

44-5 

— 

44-6 

41-0 



41-0 

100-00 

100-00 

40-36 

39-96 

40-16 

36-95 

37-05 

87-0 
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In  dilute  solutions  of  pyridine,  foam  is  readily  formed  and  persists 
for  some  time ;  in  stronger  solutions  this  tendency  disappears. 

Marangoni  (Nuovo  Cim.,  1871-2,  5-6,  239)  and  Kayleigh  {Proo. 
Ray,  Soe.,  1889,  47,  281)  have  pointed  out  that  the  stability  of  a  film 
of  solution  probably  depends  on  a  difference  in  concentration  between 
the  surface  and  the  interior  of  the  liquid.  Milner,  in  a  recent  paper 
(PhiL  Mag,,  1907,  [vi]  13,  96),  shows  that  the  ''surface  excess,"  that 
is,  the  number  of  gram-molecules  of  the  solute  which  are  drawn  out 
from  the  interior  in  the  formation  of  each  sq.  cm.  of  the  surface,  may 
be  calculated  by  means  of  the  equation : 

1        dr 
iRTdlogeC 
where  r  is  the  surface  tension,  c  the  concentration,  t  the  coefficient  of 
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ionisatioD,  B  the  constant  of  the  gas  equation,  and  cr  the  surface 
excess. 

Thus,  if  the  surface  tension  varies  linearly  with  the  logarithm  of  the 
concentration,  the  surface  excess  will  be  constant.  This  condition  is 
fulfilled  approximately  by  dilute  solutions  of  pyridine  in  water,  and 
the  surface  excess  is  calculated  to  be  2xl0~^  gram-molecule  per  sq. 
cm.,  or  0*16  milligram  per  sq.  metre. 

For  acetic  acid  dissolved   in   water,   Milner  found  an    excess   of 

3*3  X  10~^  gram-molecule  per  sq.  cm.,  or  0*2  milligram  per  sq.  metre, 

and  for  sodium  chloride  a  sXirface  deficit  (since  the  surface  tension 

increases  with   concentration)  of  4*09  x  10~®  gram- 

FiG  6.  molecule  per  sq.  cm.,  or  0'024  milligram  per  sq.  metre. 

If  we  take  the  thickness  of  the  surface  layer  as 

being  of  the  order  of  50  x  10"^  mm.  (Riicker,  Trans., 

1888,  53,  222),  the  excess  concentration  of  pyridine 

in  the  surface  layer  is  3*2  milligrams  per  c.c. 

Electrical  Conductivity  of  Lit/Uum  Nitrate  dissolved 
in  Pj/ridine-WcUer  Mioettires, 

The  conductivity  of  solutions  of  lithium  nitrate 
in  the  various  mixtures  was  determined  at  0°  and 
at  25°  by  the  ordinary  telephone  method.  In  each 
experiment,  a  one-eighth  weight-normal  solution  was 
made  up  in  the  manner  described  on  page  539, 
20  c.c.  of  this  solution  were  then  introduced  into  the 
conductivity  cell,  and  successive  dilutions  were  per- 
formed by  means  of  two  accurately  calibrated  10  c.c. 
pipettes.  The  solvent  was  always  kept  in  the  same 
bath  as  the  solution,  and  the  dilution  was  carried 
on  in  all  cases  ix>v  =  1024,  and  in  a  few  to  t; »  4096. 

As  the  conductivity  of  the  solvent  changed  quickly 
on    exposure   to  air,  owing  to   the  absorption    of 
carbon  dioxide,  a  conductivity  cell  of  the   form   shown   in   the  ac- 
companying diagram  was  used. 

It  was  found  very  convenient  to  have  the  lid  ground  on  outside  the 
cell.  The  cells  were  made  of  borosilicate  glass  by  Mr.  Baumbach, 
glass  blower  to  the  University  of  Manchester,  who  also  made  most  of 
the  glass  apparatus  used  in  the  work. 

The  electrodes,  after  being  coat>ed  with  platinum  black,  were  heated 
in  a  blowpipe  flame  as  recommended  by  Whetham  (PhU.  Trans.,  1900, 
Ay  194,  321),  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  absorption  of  the  solute  by 
the  finely-divided  metal.     A.  Kohler  bridge,  coil,  and  telephone  were 
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used,  and  a  dial  reaistance  box  made  by  Paul,  which  had  been  compared 
with  a  set  of  standard  resistances  by  Edlmann. 

Three  separate  readings  were  made  for  each  resistance,  and  they 
usually  agreed  to  1  part  in  1000.  The  conductivity  of  the  solvent 
was  determined  at  intervals  during  the  dilutions,  and  the  value  found 
was  subtracted  from  that  of  the  solution. 

The  molecular  conductivity  was  then  calculated  with  the  help  of  the 
density  determinations  for  the  original  solution,  neglecting  the  change 
of  volume  which  takes  place  during  successive  dilutions.  The  error  thus 
introduced  falls  within  the  experimental  error  for  solutions  between 
iV/8  and  iV71024.  The  constants  of  the  cells  used  at  O''  and  25° 
respectively  were  determined  frequently  during  the  progress  of  the 
experiments  by  means  of  NjbO  potassium  chloride  solutions  made  up 
with  freshly-distilled  conductivity  water.  An  example  of  a  calculation 
is  given  to  make  the  procedure  quite  clear: — Solution  of  lithium 
nitrate  in  5-91  molecules  per  cent,  pyridine-water  mixture  ;  solution 
made  up  by  weight  to  contain  1  gram-molecule  of  lithium  nitrate  in 
8000  grams  of  solution  j  the  <iensity  of  solution  at  25  08°  was  found  to 
be  1-0062. 

The  determination  of  the  conductivity  of  the  original  solution  at 
25*08°  gave  the  following  results : 

ResiBtanw  in  Bridge                 Bridge  Resistance  Mean 

box,  in  ohms.  reading.  reading  corrected.         of  cell.  resistance. 

67  50-25                   50-06                   67-21  — 

68  49-80                    46-60                    67*08  •  67-11 
66  60-70                   50-60                   5718  — 

Resistance  of  cell  and  leads    67  11 

Correction  for  leads 0-04 

67-07 

Specific  conductivity  of  solutions  calculated  by  cell  constant    ...     0 '007808 
Correction  for  solvent  conductivity    0-000008 

0-007295 
Molecular  conductivity  ==  58*00 ;  m^  =  0-6010. 

The  molecular  conductivities  at  various  dilutions  were  then  plotted 
against  m^  (m  being  the  concentration  of  solute  in  gram-molecules  per 
litre),  and  from  these  curves  the  values  for  the  molecular  conductivity 
at  dilutions  8,  16,  32,  <fec.,  were  read  off  and  the  values  for  infinite 
dilutions  found  by  extrapolation.  The  curves  for  solutions  of  lithium 
nitrate  in  water  and  in  31*28  per  cent,  mixture,  both  at  25-08^  are 
given  in  Fig.  7  as  specimens. 

The  dotted  vertical  lines  represent  the  values  of  mi  corresponding 
with  t>«8,  16,  &c. 

The  results  of  the  conductivity  determinations  are  collected  in  the 

VOL.  XCIIl.  O  O 
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following  tables,  and  curves  for  t?  =  oo,  1024,  256,  64,  and  8  ut  2508° 
and  0°  are  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9  on  pp.  554,  550. 

Fig.  7. 
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Table  VIII. — Molecular  Conductivity  of  lAthium  Nitrate  Solutions 

in  Pyridine-Water  Mixtures  at  25 '08° 

Molecular 

percentage  Molecular  conductivity  at  various  dilutions. 


ui   |ijriuiu« 

in  solvent. 

r=oo. 

1024. 

512. 

256. 

128. 

V 

64. 

82. 

16. 

8. 

0-00 

109-4 

108-3 

107-1 

105-6 

103-7 

101-3 

98-8 

94-6 

89-7 

5-91 

68-5 

68-4 

68-17 

67-6 

66-46 

66-06 

63-26 

60-96 

58-06 

U-47 

47-5 

47-40 

47-20 

46-85 

46-16 

44-90 

43-60 

41-76 

89-40 

81-28 

82-4 

82-4 

32-4 

32  1 

31-4 

80-4 

29-05 

27-86 

25-20 

40  64 

31-8 

31-6 

31-55 

31-16 

30-10 

28-75 

27-15 

26-10 

22-60 

46-67 

•82-0 

31-9 

31-7 

31-2 

80-0 

28-4 

26-6 

24-86 

21-50 

54-35 

38-9 

33-6 

82-8 

31-8 

80-5 

28-6 

26-4 

24-2 

21-2 

63-77 

87-6 

35-8 

86 -4 

34-0 

31-9 

29-6 

27-1 

28-9 

20-0 

73-76 

46-0 

41-6 

39-6 

87  0 

33-8 

30-3 

26-8 

22-9 

19-1 

81-27 

54-0 

42-7 

39-7 

36-7 

32-7 

28-6 

24-6 

20-8 

167 

83-98 

60-0 

44-2 

40-4 

86-2 

81-9 

27-5 

23-3 

198 

16-8 

89-75 

76-0 

42-9 

87-8 

32-3 

27-1 

22-8 

18-8 

14-9 

117 

Table  IX 

. — Molecular  Conductivity 

of  Lithium  Nitrate  Solutions  in 

Pyridine-Water  Mixtures  at  0°. 

Molecular 

percentage 

Molecular  conductivity  at  various  dilutions. 

of  pyridine 

— 



-    — 

in  solvent. 

F=oo. 

1024. 

512. 

256. 

128. 

64. 

82. 

16. 

8. 

0-00 

57-10 

56-95 

66-55 

55-76 

54-80 

53-66 

62-20 

60-26 

48-15 

5-91 

29-85 

29-86 

29-75 

29-63 

29-35 

28-92 

28-30 

27  64 

2675 

14-47 

19-05 

19  05 

19-06 

19  05 

18-86 

18-66 

18-30 

1777 

17-10 

31-28 

13-26 

18  25 

18-25 

13-15 

12-96 

12-60 

1218 

11-60 

10-80 

40-64 

13-40 

18-36 

13-30 

18-20 

12-96 

12  60 

11-85 

11  06 

10-00 

46-67 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12-86 

12-10 

11-25 

10-20 

64  35 

1625 

16-10 

16-05 

16-85 

15-26 

14-30 

13-26 

1210 

10-76 

68-77 

21-2 

20-5 

20-0 

19-07 

17  95 

16-70 

15-35 

1376 

11-80 

73  76 

27-6 

247 

23-6 

22-25 

20-66 

1875 

16-75 

14-70 

12-80 

81-27 

84-0 

28-3 

26-8 

24-5 

22  07 

19-65 

17-18 

14-60 

11-80 

88-98 

39  0 

29-9 

27-7 

25-8 

22-5 

19-7 

171 

14-4 

11-60 

89-75 

45-0 

80-5 

27-4 

24-0 

20-8 

17-6 

14-8 

12-0 

9-26 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  a  set  of  determinations  in  pure 
pyridine,  and  the  molecular  conductivity  of  an  N/S  solution  at  0°  and 
26°  was  found  to  be  1*51  and  2*26.  It  was  impossible  to  perform  a 
set  of  dilutions,  as  the  pyridine  absorbed  traces  of  moisture  very  rapidly, 
and  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  water  was  found  to  exert  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  conductivity  of  the  lithium  nitrate  solution. 
For  instance,  the  addition  of  0*1  per  cent,  of  water  to  the  solution  in 
pure  pyridine  increased  the  conductivity  by  33  per  cent.  The  unavoid- 
able absorption  of  moisture  during  the  dilutions  would  thus  have 
rendered  the  results  valueless.  The  very  low  conductivity  of  lithium 
salts  dissolved  in  pyridine  was  noticed  by  von  Laszczynski  and  von 
Gorski  {ZmUeh.  EUktrochem,,  1897,  4,  290). 

As  the  accuracy  of  the  values  given  for  the  conductivity  in  the  more 
dilute  solutions  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  solvent  correction  was  determined,  great  care  had  to  be  taken  to 
check  this  at  intervals,  as  the  conductivity  of  pyridine  mixtures, 
particularly  of  those  containing  a  small  percentage  of  pyridine, 
changes  very  quickly  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide. 

The  following  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  solvent  corrections  in  the  various  mixtures  : 


Tablb  X. — Specific  Conductimty  qf  Pyridine-Waier  Mixtures. 

Molecular  percentage  of  pyridine : 
0-00  6-91  14-47  81-28  40*64  46-67  64-35  63-77  7876  81-27  88-98  89-75  lOO'OO 

Specific  conductivity  at  0**  in  gemmhos  : 
1-6    4-6      8-1       1*8      1-1      0-7      l-l       0-3      06      0*5      0-4      O'S        0-2 

Specific  conductivity  at  25**  in  gemmhos  : 
2-2    8-6      6-7      4-1      2-3      1-2      12      0-6      0*7      0*9      0*6      0-4        0-3 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  numbers  do  not  always  show  a  regular 
variation  with  composition,  as  in  some  cases  the  mixture  had  been  kept 
longer  than  in  others,  and  had  absorbed  traces  of  carbon  dioxide. 

In  the  case  of  solutions  at  0°,  the  value  of  the  molecular  con- 
ductivity at  infinite  dilution  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  form  of  the 
curve  (see  Fig.  7)  until  the  mixture  containing  73*76  molecules  per 
cent,  of  pyridine  is  reached,  but  beyond  that  it  is  only  approximate. 

At  25°,  more  difficulty  was  found  with  the  solvent  correction,  and, 
ionisation  being  less  complete  than  at  0°,  the  numbers  given  for 
in6nite  dilutions  are  not  so  accurate,  but  as  far  as  65  molecules  per 
cent,  of  pyridine  they  involve  only  a  small  amount  of  extrapolation. 

In  order  to  show  the  influence  of  the  solvent  and  of  the  concentra- 
tion on^the  molecular  conductivity,  curves  have  been  drawn  giving 
the  values  of  A  at  dilutions  v  =  qo  ,  64,  256,  1024,  and  qq  at  0°  and  25° 
in  Figs.  8  and  9. 
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At  infinite  dilution,  the  molecular  conductivity  falls  to  a  minimum 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  40  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine  and  then 
rises  again,  the  direction  of  the  curve  indicating  that  in  pure  pyridine 
it  would  have  a  value  not  far  removed  from  that  found  in  water. 

At  lower  dilutions,  the  curves  are  less  simple,  the  alterations  in  their 
form  being  largely  due  to  the  falling  off  in  ionisation  as  the  solvent 
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becomes  rich  in  pyridine.  For  instance,  at  0^  the  values  at  dilution 
v  =  8  fall  to  a  minimum  at  41  molecules  per  cent.,  rise  again  to  a 
maximum  at  74  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine,  and  then  fall  again 
until  the  pyridine  end  is  reached.  At  25^  at  the  same  dilution,  the 
maximum  and  minimum  have  disappeared,  and  the  curve  shows  a 
point  of  inflexion  at  60  molecules  per  cent,  of  ^pyridine. 

The  causes  of  these  complex  variations  are[|discussed  later  (p.  558). 
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Discussion  of  Resvlts, 

1.  Molecular  Conductivity  at  Infinite  Dilution. — It  has  been  shown 
by  Bousfield  {Zcitsoh,  physikal,  Chc7n.y  1905,  63,  257  ;  Phil  Trans,, 
1906,  A,  206,  101)  aod  by  Pellat  {Compt.  rend.,  1907,  144,  902) 
that  the  application  of  Stokes'  theorem  respecting  the  limiting 
velocity  of  a  small  sphere  moving  under  a  constant  force  in  a  viscous 
medium  to  the  motion  of  ions  in  solutions  is  of  great  value  in 
studying  the  various  causes  which  may  affect  the  mobility  of  an  ion. 

The  limiting  velocity  of  a  small  sphere  of  radius,  r,  moving  in  a 
medium  of   viscosity,  17,  under  a  constant  force,  p,  is  proportional 

to  ^.    If  we  apply  this  to  the  case  of  an  ion  moving  with  a  spherical 

Fio.  9. 
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solvent  atmosphere  surrounding  it,  the  mobility  of  the  ion  will  depend 
on  the  viscosity  of  the  solution  and  of  the  size  of  the  solvent  envelope. 
Thus  the  three  factors  which  determine  the  conductivity  of  a  solution 
containing  two  univalent  ions  are :  (1)  the  coefficient  of  ionisation ; 
(2)  the  viscosity  of  the  solution,  and  (3)  the  average  size  of  the 
solvent  atmosphere  surrounding  the  two  ions. 

If  we  consider  the  same  pair  of  ions  in  various  solvents,  such  as  a 
series  of  mixtures  of  pyridine  and  water,  differences  of  ionisation  are 
eliminated  at  infinite  dilution,  and  any  changes  in  the  value  of 
molecular  conductivity  in  the  different  mixtures  must  be  due  to  differ- 
ences in  viscosity  or  in  the  solvent  atmospheres  attached  to  the  ions. 

If  Ua  and  Uk  are  the  absolute  velocities  of  anion  and  cation  under 
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unit  potential  gradient^  r^  and  rk  the  average  radii  of  the  two  ions, 
and  Yf  the  viscosity  of  the  solvent : 

then  Ua  =  C ,and  Uk  =  C — ,  where  C  is  a  constant  for  univalent  ions, 

and,  since  Aqo  -  0(^a  +  ^t)>  where  Q  is  the  charge  liberated  by  1  gram- 
equivalent  of  a  univalent  ion, 

If  Ta  and  r^  do  not  vary  with  the  composition  of  the  solvent,  then 
Aqo  X 17  must  remain  constant,  any  variation  in  this  quantity  indicates 
a  change  in  the  size  of  the  solvent  envelopes  attached  to  the  ions. 

The  values  of  Aoo  x  viscosity  of  solvent  relative  to  water  have 
been  collected  in  table  XI  for  0°  and  25%  and  they  are  plotted  on 
the  dotted  curve  in  Figs.  8  and  9  (relative,  instead  of  absolute, 
values  of  the  viscosity  were  taken  for  convenience  in  plotting  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  rest  of  Figs.  8  and  9) : 


Table   XI. — MoUcula/r  GanducttvUy  at  Infinite  DUtUion,   Viscoaityf 

and   Aqo  x  — -_ — rr  for  Lithium  Nitrate  Solutions  in  Fyridin/e- 
Water  Mixtures  at  (P  and  26*08''. 


Molecular 
percentage 

of 
pyridine 

in 

solvent. 

0-00 

5-91 

14-47 

31-28 

40-64 

46-67 

54-85 

68-77 

78-76 

81-27 

88-98 

89-75 


Values  at  0^ 


Molecular 

conductiyity 

at 

infinite 

dilution. 

57-10 

29-85 

19-05 

18-25 

18-40 

16-25 

21-2 

27-5 

84-0 

89-0 

45  0 


Viscosity 
in 

absolute 
units. 
0-01778 
0-08280 
0-04785 
0-05585 
0*04990 

0-08625 
0-02670 
0-02055 
0-01745 
0-01645 
0<01485 


Values  at  25^ 


Aoo  ^ 
ly-solvent 

n-water. 
67-1 
65-0 
50-7 
41-3 
87-6 

38-1 
82-0 
82-0 
83-5 
36  0 
38  0 


Molecular 

conductiyity 

at 

infinite 

dilution. 

109-4 

68-5 

47-5 

32-4 

31-8 

82-0 

33-9 

37-5 

46-0 

64-0 

60-0 

76-0 


Viscosity 

in 
absolute 

units. 
0-00890 
0  01889 
0-01890 
002226 
0  02060 
0-01920 
0-01713 
0-01451 
0-01194 
0  01066 
0-01029 
0-00964 


Aoo  ^ 
il-solvent 

ij-water 

109-4 

106-9 

100-9 

81-0 

73-6 

69-0 

65-3 

61-0 

61-6 

65-0 

69-0 

81-0 


The  form  of  the  curves  shows  that  at  both  temperatures,  as  the. 
amount  of  pyridine  in  the  solvent  increases,  the  atmospheres  attached 
to  one  or  both  ions  increase  also  until  the  solvent  contains  about 
67  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine,  at  which  concentration  the 
increased  loading  of  the  ions  has  been  such  as  to  reduce  the  sum  of 
the  mobilities  of  the  ions  to  about  56  per  cent,  of  their  value  in  water. 
The  agreement  between  the  two  temperatures  both  as  to  the  position 
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of  the  minimum  and  as  to  the  calculated  change  of  atmosphere  is 
rather  striking. 

After  67  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine,  the  atmospheres  decrease 
again  in  both  oases,  and  the  direction  of  the  curves  indicate  that  in 
pure  pyridine  they  would  return  to  a  value  approximately  the  same  as 
in  water.  As  we  were  not  able  to  determine  the  transport  numbers 
of  the  two  ions,  we  can  only  consider  the  collective  effect  on  their 
mobilities. 

2.  Coeffieient  of  loniaation, — The  ordinary  equation  used  in  calcu- 
lating the  coefficient  of  ionisation  : 

At, 

neglects  changes  in  the  mobilities  of  the  ions  at  different  concen- 
trations due  to  changes  in  the  viscosity  of  the  solution,  and  to 
variations  in  the  size  of  the  solvent  atmosphere  attached  to  them 
(Bousfield,  loc,  cU.).  In  the  case  of  dilute  aqueous  solutions  (between 
0  =  8  and  1024),  the  changes  in  viscosity  are  relatively  small,  and  may 
be  neglected  except  in  the  most  accurate  work,  but,  in  the  case  of 
solutions  in  pyridine-water  mixtures,  reference  to  the  viscosity  curve  in 
Figs.  3  and  4  will  show  that  these  viscosity  changes  are  much 
greater,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  a.  Assuming 
that  the  mobility  of  the  ion  varies  inversely  with  the  viscosity  of  the 
medium,  we'  have  calculated  a  by  the  formula  : 


A^ 
'A. 


viscosity  of  solution 


viscosity  of  solvent  * 

The  numbers  obtained  in  this  way  are  given  in  the  following  tables 
for  0°  and  25°: 


Table  XII. — CoeffioienU  of  loniacUion  in  Lithium  NiVi-aU  Solutions 

at  25-08°. 

Moleoalar 
percentage 


Coefficient  of  ionisation. 


Dl  pyndine 

in  aoWent  r=1024. 

512. 

256. 

128. 

64. 

32. 

16. 

8. 

0-00 

0-993 

0-980 

0-966 

0-949 

0-928 

0-902 

0-870 

0-832 

6-91 

0-999 

0-996 

0-988 

0-972 

0-954 

0-931 

0-905 

0-876 

14-47 

0-998 

0-994 

0-988 

0-974 

0-950 

0-925 

0-896 

0-862 

81-28 

1-000 

1-000 

0-998 

0-978 

0-945 

0-909 

0-869 

0-824 

40-64 

0-996 

0-994 

0-982 

0-952 

0-915 

0-874 

0-826 

0-778 

46-67 

0-998 

0  992 

0-978 

0-948 

0-898 

0-850 

0-796 

0-734 

64-86 

0-989 

0-969 

0-941 

0-906 

0-858 

0-796 

0-746 

0-682 

6877 

0-955 

0-945 

0-909 

0-855 

0-798 

0-788 

0-664 

0-578 

78-76 

0-905 

0-860 

0-805 

0-740 

0-665 

0-590 

0-620 

0-4.55 

81-27 

0-79 

0-73 

0-68 

0-61 

0-63 

0-47 

0-40 

0-84 

88-98 

0-74 

0-67 

0-60 

0-54 

0-47 

0-40 

0-84 

0-29 

89-75 

0-57 

0-5Q 

0-43 

0-36 

0-31 

0-26 

0-21 

0-17 
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Tablb  XIII. — Coefficients  of  lonisatiofi,  in  Lithium  Nitrate  SolvAume 

at  0° 


percentage 
of  pyridine 

Coefficient  of  iouieatiou. 

/ 

'  "N^ 

in  solvent. 

r=1024. 

512. 

256. 

128. 

64. 

32. 

16. 

8. 

0  00 

0-997 

0*990 

0-976 

0-960 

0-940 

0-916 

0-882 

0-847 

5-91 

1-000 

0-997 

0-993 

0-983 

0-969 

0-960 

0-927 

0-898 

14-47 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

0-991 

0-981 

0-964 

0-939 

0-910 

31-28 

1-000 

1-000 

0-994 

0-981 

0-968 

0-933 

0-902 

0-864 

40-64 

0-998 

0-994 

0-987 

0-971 

0-942 

0-902 

0-867 

0-805 

64-36 

0-991 

0-989 

0-978 

0-948 

0-889 

0-832 

0-776 

0-716 

63-77 

0-970 

0-946 

0-900 

0-850 

0-796 

0-740 

0-680 

0-606 

78-76 

0-916 

0-876 

0-826 

0-770 

0-706 

0-640 

0-580 

0-610 

81-27 

0-83 

0-79 

0-72 

0-66 

0-68 

0-62 

0-46 

0-88 

83-98 

0-77 

0-71 

0-66 

0-68 

0-61 

0-46 

0-39 

0-88 

89-76 

0*68 

0-61 

0-64 

-  0-47 

0-40 

0-84 

0*28 

0*23 

We  were  unable  to  take  account  of  the  variation  of  ionic  size  with 
dilution,  but  Bousfield's  results  indicate  that  this  would  not  be  large 
within  the  range  over  which  we  worked. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  cases,  ionisation  is  more  complete  at  the 
lower  temperatures  and  that  dilute  pyridine  solutions  in  water  have  a 
greater  dissociating  power  than  water  itself,  but,  as  the  proportion  of 
pyridine  increases,  the  ionisation  quickly  falls  off. 

Having  now  traced  the  effects  due  to  viscosity,  ionic  size,  and 
ionisation,  we  can  examine  the  causes  which  have  determined  the  form 
of  the  molecular  conductivity  curve  given  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  If 
we  consider  the  variations  of  viscosity  and  of  the  ionic  atmospheres 
with  solvent  composition,  we  see  that  their  joint  effect  must  tend  to 
produce  a  minimum  value  of  the  molecular  conductivity  in  the 
solvent  containing  about  40  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine,  as  is  the 
case  at  infinite  dilution ;  at  all  other  dilutions,  this  effect  is  further 
complicated  by  variations  in  the  coefficient  of  ionisation,  thus  explaining 
why  all  the  curves  except  those  for  Aqq  show  either  a  minimum  and 
a  maximum  (compare  A^  at  0^  and  25°)  or  a  point  of  ib flexion 
(compare  Ag  at  25°). 

In  order  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  three 
factors,  Fig.  10  has  been  constructed,  in  which  the  thick  curves  give 
the  relative  values  for  A3  at  0°  and  25°  in  various  solvent  mixtures, 
and  the  three  other  curves  give  the  relative  values  of  the  coefficient  of 

ionisation,  of  the  quantity  A^  x    ^ —  ,  and  of  the  fluidity  of 

the   solution,   the  water   value   being  put  at  100  in  each   case  for 
purposes  of  a  convenient  comparison. 

It  is  seen  that  at  0°  the  molecular  conductivity  falls  off  quickly, 
owing  to  the  decrease  in  fluidity  and  the  increasing  atmospheres  carried 
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* 
by  the  ions,  the  f  ailing  ofE  being  partly  counteracted  by  an  increase  in  the 

ooefficient  of  ionisation ;  at  41  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine,  the  value 

of  Ag  reaches  a  minimum,  and  the  subsequent  increase  is  due  to  an 

increase  in  liquidity,  which  is  slightly  helped  by  a  decrease  in  the  size 

of  the  ionic  atmospheres,  but  the  increase  is  checked  at  74  molecules 

Fio.  10. 


10       20       30       40       50       60       70       80 
Molecular  Percentage  of  Pyridine 


per  cent,  of  pyridine,  owing  to  the  rapid  falling  off  of  the  ionisation 
and  Ag  decreases  until  in  pure  pyridine  it. is  only  3  per  cent,  of  its 
value  in  water. 

At  25^  the  curve  for  Ag  falls  off  gradually  with  a  point  of  inflexion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  60  molecules  per  cent,  of  pyridine,  as,  owing 
to  the  changes  in  fluidity  and  the  values  of  a  being  smaller  than  in 
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the  solution  at  0^,  there  is  no  minimum  and  maximum  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  curve. 

Bemdla, 

1.  The  density-concentration  curves  for  mixtures  of  water  and 
pyridine  have  been  traced  at  0°  and  25*08°,  both  curves  showing  a 
maximum  deviation  from  the  line  joining  the  end  values  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  30  molecular  percentages  of  pyridine. 

2.  The  viscosity-concentration  curves  for  similar  mixtures  have 
been  traced  at  the  same  temperatures,  the  maximum  deviation  again 
occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  30  molecular  percentages  of 
pyridine  at  both  temperatures. 

3.  In  neither  of  the  above  cases  was  any  evidence  found  of  the 
existence  of  the  discontinuities  mentioned  by  Dunstan,  Thole,  and 
Hunt  {loe,  cU.).  ^ 

4.  The  surface  tension  of  mixtures  of  pyridine  and  water  has  been 
determined  at  0°  and  25°,  and  the  '*  surface  excess  "  of  pyridine  in 
dilute  solutions  has  been  calculated  to  be  0*16  milligram  per  sq. 
metre,  corresponding  with  an  increase  of  concentration  of  3*2 
milligrams  per  c.c.  in  the  surface  layer. 

5.  The  molecular  conductivity  of  lithium  nitrate  dissolved  in 
pyridine-water  mixtures  has  been  determined  at  0°  and  25°  at 
dilutions  varying  from  v  =  8  to  0=1024,  and  the  values  at  infinite 
dilution  have  been  obtained  by  extrapolation. 

6.  The  variation  of  the  sum  of  the  ionic  mobilities  at  infinite 
dilution,  due  to  changes  in  the  size  of  the  solvent  atmospheres  attached 
to  the  ions,  has  been  estimated  for  these  solutions  by  means  of  Stokes's 
theorem. 

7.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  form  of  the  molecular  conductivity 
curves  for  these  solutions  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of  variations 
in  the  coefficient  of  ionisation,  the  fluidity  of  the  solution,  and  the 
Aggregation  of  solvent  particles  round  the  ions. 

We  intend  to  continue  this  investigation. 

We  desire  to  express  our  best  thanks  to  the  Research  Fund 
Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  which  defrayed  part  of 
the  expenses  of  this  investigation,  and  also  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Nagel,  M.A., 
Triuity  College,  Oxford,  for  much  valuable  advice  during  the  progress 
of  the  work. 

Physical  Cueuistbt  Laboratoky, 

Ralliol  College  and  Tbinity  College, 

OXFOBD. 
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LI. — The  Viscosity  of  Aqueous  Pyridine  Solutions. 

By  Albert  Ebnbst  Dunbtan  and  Ferdinand  Bernard  Thole. 

In  the  preceding  paper  (compare  also  Proc,  1908,  24,  22),  Hartley, 
Thomas,  and  Applebey,  dealing  with  the  viscosity  of  aqueous  solutions 
of  pyridine,  point  out  that  the  results  they  obtained  showed  consider- 
able discrepancies  when  compared  with  those  brought  forward  by 
Dunstan,  Thole,  and  Hunt  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1728),  in  that  the  latter 
authors  had  represented  the  viscosity  curve  as  discontinuous,  whereas 
they  found  that  their  experimental  points  lay  on  a  smooth  curve. 

It  is  obvious  that,  although  for  the  sake  of  clearness  the  curve 
obtained  by  Dunstan,  Thole,  and  Hunt  was  shown  in  discontinuous 
sections,  yet  could  sujfficient  points  be  determined,  each  section  would 

Fig.  1. 
1-002 

1001  — 


[ 


10 


60 


70       80      90 


20       SO       40       50 
Percentage  of  Pyridine, 
(Drawn  with  the  aid  of  lath.) 

giudually  merge  into  the  next.  Id  reality,  the  discontinuous 
extremities  are  of  the  nature  of  tangential  prolongations  of  the  actually 
continuous  sections  of  the  curve. 

The  present  authors,  however,  thought  it  advisable  to  repeat  their 
work  up  to  concentrations  of  60  per  cent,  of  pyridine,  for  beyond  this 
point  their  curve  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  that  of  Hartley,  Thomas, 
and  Applebey. 

The  folio  97ing  are  the  numbers  obtained  : 


Percentage 

Percentage 

of  pyridine. 

Density  ^U, 

Viscosity. 

of  pyridine. 

Density  ^1^. 

Viscosity. 

0  0 

0-9972 

0-00891 

35-49 

10023 

0  01778 

4-98 

0-9988 

0-09910 

87-67 

1  0025 

0-01880 

10-01 

0-9993 

0-01135 

4018 

1-0025 

0-01884 

16-09 

1-0002 

0-01262 

45  03 

10027 

0-02005 

16-67 

1-0008 

0-01270 

60-03 

10028 

0  02106 

28-87 

1-0014 

001485 

55-J9 

1  -0026 

0-02194 

30'.02 

1-0018 

0-01620 

60  08 

10024 

0  02259 

85-23 

1-0026 

0  01780 

lOOOO 

0  9763 

000879 
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The  new  curve,  Fig.  1,  agrees  very  well  with  the  original  one.  There 
are  the  same  *^  diBcontinoities ''  at  about  10  per  cent,  and  32  per  cent, 
of  pyridine,  although  the  material  used  (obtained  by  distilling 
ELahlbaum's  purest  product  over  potassium  hydroxide)  had  a  slightly 
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higher  boiling  point,  116^/782  mm.,  and  a  lower  density,  namely, 
0-9763,  than  our  previous  sample  (1 14-4—114-87768  mm.  and  09783). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  our  original  curve 
and  Hartley,  Thomas,  and  Applebey's  are  by  no  means  strikingly  dis- 
crepant, for  fourtee  ^  of  our  points  lie  on  or  very  near  to  his  curve  and 
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only  two  are  well  ofE  it.  Moreover,  we  made  a  larger  number  of 
determinations  and  drew  our  curve  by  the  aid  of  a  flexible  lath. 
The  difference  is  really  n  matter  of  interpretation  of  results  :  whether 
it  is  valid  or  not  to  regard  as  permissible  the  existence  of  *'  sections  " 
in  a  curve  connecting  a  physical  property  and  percentage  composition. 
This  we  submit  is  a  matter  for  individual  judgment. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  '*  discontinuities  " 
are  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  curve, 
and  are  of  sUght  importance  so  far  as  our  general  conclusions  are 
concerned.  Quite  recently,  Kremann  {Monatsh.,  1907,  28,  831)  in  an 
elaborate  survey  of  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  molecular  com- 
pounds in  solution  has  accepted  these  conclusions  and  confirmed  them 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  experimental  data.  Hartley,  Thomas, 
and  Applebey's  work  also  confirms  our  conclusion  that  pyridine-water 
falls  into  Class  II  of  our  system. 

Further  support  is  afforded  by  the  work  of  Holmes  (Trans.,  1906, 
89,  1774),  who  obtained  a  density  curve  fot  pyridine-water  which  is 
disiinetly  discontinuous. 

Lastly,  Hartley,  Thomas,  and  Applebey's  own  results  show  a 
discontinuity  at  approximately  the  same  position  as  one  of  ours 
(see  Fig.  2),  although  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  others,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  sufficient  points. 

East  Ham  Teohnioal  College, 
East  Ham,  E. 


LII. — TJie  Action  of  Thionyl  Chloride  and  of  Phosphoi^is 
Pentachloride  on  the  Methylene  Ethers  of  Catechol 
Derivatives. 

By  Geobob  Bargbr. 

The  synthesis  of  compounds  containing  an  ortho-dihydroxybenzene 
nucleus  is  generally  attended  with  difficulty  owing  to  the  instability  of 
this  nucleus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  methylene  ethers  of  many  such 
compounds  are  easily  obtainable  from  piperonal,  which  substance, 
like  benzaldehyde,  readily  undergoes  a  variety  of  reactions.  The 
transformation  of  the  methylene  ethers  into  the  phenolic  compounds 
presents,  however,  considerable  difficulty.  Although  the  methylene 
group  is  somewhat  more  easily  removed  than  methyl  groups,  the 
usual  reagents  for  the  preparation  of  phenolic  compounds  from  the 
corresponding  alkyl  ethers^  generally  bring  about  the  disruption  of 
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the  molecule,  when  applied  to  catechol  derivatives.  One  of  the  few 
examples  of  the  successful  application  of  such  reagents  is  the 
preparation  of  protocatechualdehyde  from  piperonal  by  heating  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  with  acid  salts  to  150 — 190°  (D.R.-P. 
16784  of  1904). 

A  peculiar  reaction  of  the  methylene  ethers  of  catechol  deriva- 
tives was  discovered  long  ago  by  Fittig  and  Remsen  (Annalen,  1871, 
169,  144),  and  applied  by  them  to  piperonal  and  to  piperonylic  acid. 
By  heating  the  former  substance  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  they 
obtained  a  tetrachloro-derivative,  which  undoubtedly  has  the  consti- 
tution Cl,:c:02:OgH8'CHCl2.  By  treatment  with  cold  water,  two 
chlorine  atoms  are  replaced  by  an  oxygen  atom,  and,  according  to 
Fittig  and  Remsen,  this  substance,  termed  dichloropiperonal,  has  the 
constitution  CljICIOgCgHj-CHO.  By  boiling  water  it  is  hydrolysed 
to  carbon  dioxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  protocatechualdehyde. 

Recently,  Fauly  (Ber,,  1907,  40,  3096)  has  examined  this  reaction 
more  closely,  and  described  an  interesting  intermediate  compound. 
He,  for  the  first  time,  obtained  dichloropiperonal  quite  pure  (by  distil- 
lation under  reduced  pressure)  and  was  further  able  to  replace  the 
remaining  pair  of  chlorine  atoms  of  this  substance  by  an  oxygen 
atom  (by  heating  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  and  by  other  means). 
Fauly  thus  obtained   the  cyclic  carbonate  of  protocatechualdehyde, 

CHO'CgH8*<Ov^CO.     When  boiled  with  water,  this  substance  breaks 

up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  protocatechualdehyde,  and,  for  this  reason, 
escaped  the  notice  of  Fittig  and  Remsen. 

With  the  view  of  preparing  other  catechol  compounds  from  the 
corresponding  methylene  ethers,  the  author  was  led  to  investigate  the 
action  of  thionyl  chloride,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
substance  has  often  shown  itself  superior  to  phosphorus  pentachloride 
in  the  preparation  of  acid  chlorides.  In  a  preliminary  experiment, 
thionyl  chloride  was  caused  to  act  on  piperonal.  Up  to  150°,  scarcely 
any  action  took  place,  but  at  180°  an  almost  quantitative  yield  of 
''  dichloropiperonal  "  was  obtained  on  removal  of  the  excess  of  thionyl 
chloride  employed.  The  effect  of  heating  with  thionyl  chloride  was 
therefore  the  same  as  heating  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and 
subsequent  treatment  with'  cold  water.  When  substances  containing 
two  catechol  nuclei  were  employed,  such  as  piperonyloin,  some  difii- 
culty  was  at  first  experienced  in  interpreting  the  reaction.  By 
heating  with  thionyl  chloride,  piperonyloin  yielded  a  substance  con- 
taining only  two  chlorine  atoms.  Since  boiling  water  converted  the 
dichloro-com pound  into  a  substance  with  two  free  catechol  nuclei,* 
both  methylene  groups  had  been  attacked  (as,  indeed,  one  might 
*  An  accouat  of^tbese  anl  similar  substances jwill  be  pabliahddlatar. 
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expect).  Ob  Fittig  and  Remsen's  view,  the  substance  should  therefore 
have  contained  four  chlorine  atoms,  and  the  question  arose  whether 
''dichloropiperonal  ''is  not  in  reality  the  cyclic  carbonate  of  piperonyl- 
idene  chloride,  and  whether  it  should  not  be  formulated  as 

0:C<g>CeH3-CHCl2, 

instead  of  C\^lC^Q^>Qf^'R^'CTlO,  as  supposed  by  Fittig  and  Remsen 

(and  also  by  Pauly).  Further  experiments  seem  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  former  constitution  is  the  correct  one.  That  thionyl  chloride, 
or  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  cold  water,  transforms  methylene 
ethers  of  catechol  derivatives  into  the  corresponding  cyclic  carbonates 
was  proved  by  their  action  on  methylenediozybenzene  itself,  and 
on  piperonylic  acid.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  methylene- 
diozybenzene into  a   chloro-derivative  of  the  probable  constitution 

CljIC^^^CgH^,  and  this  is  changed  by  cold  water  to  a  chlorine-free 

substance,  the  cyclic  carbonate  of  catechol,   OIC^A^CgH^,  which 

has  already  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  on  the 
sodium  derivative  of  catechol. 

The  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  piperonylic  acid  has 
already  been  investigated  by  Fittig  and  Remsen.  According  to  these 
authors,  cold  water  converts  the  crude  liquid  product  of  the  reaction 
into  a  solid  chloro-acid,  to  which  they  assigned  the  constitution 
Clg'CIOj-CgHj'COjH.  Since  the  chlorine  content  of  the  (somewhat 
impure)  preparation  corresponded  more  closely  with  one  atom  of 
chlorine  only,  they  suggested  that  a  further  change  takes  place  under 
the  influence  of  cold  water,  resulting  in  a  substance  of  the  constitution 

QI^O<^Q^C^H3*C02H,  but  owing  to  the  poor  agreement  of  their 

analytical  results  with  the  calculated  values,  they  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  this  suggestion.  The  explanation  is  now,  however, 
obvious.     The  supposed  chloro-acid  was  in  reality  the  cyclic  carbonate 

of    protocatechuoyl    chloride,  0IC<jp>CgH3*C0Cl,  and    the  carbon 

and  hydrogen  content  found  by  Fittig  and  Remsen  agrees  closely  with 
that  required  by  the  above  formula : 

Found  (by  Fittig  and  Remsen),  0  =  48-43;  H-201. 

OgHjO^Ol  requires  C  =  48'36  ;  H=  1-51  per  cent. 

The  chlorine  found  by  them  was  somewhat  low,  16*81  instead  of 
17*88  per  cent.,  as  might  have  been  expected  after  treatment  of  an  acid 
chloride  with  water. 

The  behaviour  of  the  substance  towards  hydroxyl  and  amino-groups 
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agrees  in  every  respect  with  that  of  an  aromatic  acid  chloride,  and 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  constitution.  It  has  been  employed  in 
the  synthesis  of  new  catechol  derivatives,  a  number  of  whioh  are 
described  below. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  above,  the  carbonate  of 
protocatechuoyl  chloride  should  be  produced  directly  from  piper- 
onylic  acid  by  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  at  180°,  and  this  was 
indeed  found  to  be  the  case.  On  removal  of  the  excess  of 
thionyl  chloride  in  a  vacuum,  the  acid  chloride  remains  behind  as 
a  crystalline  mass,  and  it  was  in  this  experiment  that  its  true 
nature  was  first  recognised. 

The  direct  production  of  cyclic  carbonates  by  successive  treatment 
of  methylene  ethers  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  with  cold 
water  has  already  been  observed  by  Delange  {Compt»  rend.,  1904, 
138,  423  and  1701)  who  obtained  in  this  way  the  cyclic  carbonates 
of  3  :4-dihydroxy-l -ethyl-,  -a-1-propyl-,  and  -l-Mopropyl-benzene. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  from  the  above  evidence  that  the  two 
chlorine  atoms  which  are  introduced  by  phosphorus  pentachloride 
into  the  methylene  group  are  much  more  labile  than  any  other 
chlorine  atoms  which  may  be  introduced  at  the  same  time  into 
another  part  of  the  molecule.  By  cold  water,  moist  air,  anhydrous 
formic  acid,  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  acetic  anhydride  (Delange)  they 
are  replaced  by  an  oxygen  atom;  thionyl  chloride  introduces  this 
oxygen  atom  at  the  outset.  The  violence  with  which  these  two 
chlorine  atoms  react  with  hydroxyl-  and  amioo-groups  is  without 
parallel  among  aromatic  chloro-oompounds,  although  not  surprising 
if  we  regard  the  substances  in  question  as  the  dichlorides  of  an 
ethereal  salt  of  orthoformic  acid.  If  we  consider  that  benzylidene 
chloride  reqtdres  heating  with  water  to  140 — 160*^  in  order  to  con- 
vert it  into  benzaldehyde,  we  should  not  expect  the  carbonate  of 
dihydroxybenzylidene  chloride  to  react  with  cold  water.  The  two 
chlorine  atoms,  which  Pauly  replaced  by  an  oxygen  atom  in  the 
production  of  protocateohualdehyde  carbonate,  are  therefore  those  of 
the  aldehyde  group  and  not,  as  he  seems  to  imagine,  those  in  the 
carbonyl  (methylene)  group. 

Experimental. 

Conversion  of  Methylenedioxyhenzent  into  Carhonyldioxyhenssene, 

1*45  Grams  of  crude  methylenedioxybenzene,  b.  p.  170 — 180°,  con- 
taining a  little  methylene  iodide,  and  obtained  by  the  action  of 
methylene  iodide  on  disodium  catechol  (Moureu,  BidL  Soe,  ehim,, 
1896,  [iii],  16,  655)  were  heated  for  half  an  hour  under  a  reflux 
condenser    with  3*5  grams   (2  mols.)  of  phosphorus  pentachloride. 
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After  removal  of  the  phosphorus  trichloride  hy  distillation  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  the  dichloromethylenedioxyhenzeue,  CIsICO^ICqH^, 
distilled  in  a  vacuum  at  ahout  90°.  On  treating  the  distillate  with 
cold  water^  hydrogen  chloride  was  evolved  and  0*75  gram  of  a  white, 
chlorine-free  solid  resulted,  which,  when  crystallised  from  benzene, 
melted  at  119°.  The  melting  point  was  not  changed  by  mixing 
with  a  specimen  of  carbonyldioxybenzene  (obtained  by  means  of 
carbonyl  chloride).     The  latter  specimen  melted  at  119'5°. 

Action  of  Thionyl  Chloride  on  Piperonyl  Alcohol. 

Two  grams  of  piperonyl  alcohol  *  were  dissolved  in  6  c.c.  of  thionyl 
chloride;  an  energetic  reaction  took  place  at  once  (formation  of 
piperonyl  chloride),  and  the  solution  was  then  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
to  180°  for  seven  hours.  After  removal  of  the  excess  of  thionyl 
chloride,  the  product  of  the  reaction  distilled  at  165 — 183°/12  mm. 
On  boiling  the  distillate  with  formic  acid,  a  more  than  50  per  cent,  yield 
of  3 : 4-carbonyldioxy benzoic  acid  was  obtained.  The  piperonyl  chloride 
bad  therefore  been  oxidised  to  carbonyldioxybenzoyl  chloride, 

OrCIO^ICflHj-COOl 
(b.  p.  166—167713  mm.). 

The  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on  benzyl  alcohol  at  180°  was  next 
examined,  and  found  to  be  completely  analogous.  The  product  of  the 
reaction  was  evidently  a  mixture  of  beozyl  and  benzoyl  chlorides,  and 
the  highest  fraction,  boiling  at  198°,  yielded  benzoic  acid. 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  acting  on  piperonyl  alcohol  produced  a  tar 
from  which  nothing  could  be  isolated. 

3  :  i'Carhonyldioxyhenzoyl  Chloride,  OrcrOjjIOgHg-COCl. 

Piperonylic  acid  heated  with  an  excess  of  thionyl  chloride  on  the 
water-bath  furnishes  piperonyl  chloride,  melting  at  80°,  and  boiling  at 
140 — 141°/d  mm.,  which  has  already  been  prepared  by  Perkin  and 
Bobinson  {Proe.,  1905,  21,  287)  by  means  of  phosphorus  trichloride. 
At  a  higher  temperature,  thionyl  chloride  forms  3 : 4-carbonyldioxy- 
benzoyl  chloride,  the  methylene  group  being  also  attacked. 

Two  grams  of  piperonylic  acid  were  heated  with  6  c.c.  of  thionyl 
chloride  to  180 — 200°  for  eight  hours.     On  distilling  off  the  excess 

*  The  piperonyl  alcohol  and  piperonylic  acid  employed  in  these  experiments  were 
prepared  from  piperonal  by  Cannizzaro's  reaction.  Aqueons  potassium  hydroxide 
was  found  to  be  much  better  than  alcoholic,  as  used  by  Decker  and  Koch  [Ber., 
1906,  89,  1741),  since  it  gave  a  larger  yield  of  a  purer  product.  Fifty-six  grams  of 
piperonal,  mixed  with  86  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved  in  24  grams  of 
water,  gave,  after  standing  24  hours  at  the  laboratory  temperature,  28  grams  of  the 
acid  and  22  grams  of  the  alcohol  (m.  p.  52—58"). 
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of  thioDyl  chloride  in  a  vacuum  on  the  water-bath,  a  pale  brown, 
viscous  liquid  remained,  which  crystallised  on  cooling,  and  distilled 
at  166 — 1 67^1 2  lum.  On  crystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  benzene 
and  light  petroleum,  it  melted  at  68^ : 

0-1828  gave  0-3278  CO,  and  00276  Kfi.     0  =  48-5  ;  H  =  l-7. 
0- 1 483     „     0-1044  AgCl  (by  boiling  with  water).     01  - 1 7-4. 
OgHgO^Ol  requires  0  =  48'4  ;  H  =  1-5  ;  01  =  17-9  per  cent. 

The  compound  was  also  prepared  by  heating  piperonylic 
acid  with  three  molecular  proportions  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
under  a  reflux  condenser  for  several  hours,  and  gradually  dis- 
tilling off  the  phosphorus  trichloride  and  phosphoryl  chloride 
through  a  fractionating  column,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
residual  liquid  at  last  rose  to  160^  On  distillation,  a  little  phosphorus 
pentachloride  sublimed,  and  then  the  product  of  the  reaction  distilled 
at  149 — 150^/12  mm.  It  was  not  quite  pure,  as  the  reaction  was 
incomplete,  some  unchanged  piperonyl  chloride  being  present. 
(Found :  01  =  392  ;  OgHgOgOlg  requires  01  =  42  0  per  cent.) 

After  the  substance  had  bsen  freed  from  phosphorus  halides,  it  no 
longer  reacted  readily  with  cold  water,  on  account  of  its  insolubility, 
and  it  was  not  found  possible  to  convert  it  easily  into  a  solid  product  by 
Fittig  and  Remsen's  method.  When  dissolved  in  acetone,  it  reacted 
violently  with  water,  so  that  the  acetone  was  raised  to  its  boiling 
point.  The  most  convenient  method  of  transformation  into  3  :  4-carb- 
onyldiozybenssoyl  chloride  was  found  to  be  prolonged  exposure  in 
a  thin  layer  to  moist  air,  when  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days  the 
substance  was  completely  transformed  into  a  hard,  crystalline  mass, 
which,  when  recrystallised  from  benzene  and  light  petroleum,  was 
found  to  be  identical  with  the  substance  obtained  by  thionyl  chloride 
direct. 

The  constitution  of  the  substance  is  proved  by  its  transformation  to 
3  :  4-carbonyldioxybenzoic  acid  and  its  derivatives ;  all  these  substances 
can  be  further  changed  to  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  proto- 
catechuic  acid  by  boiling  with  water. 

3 :  i'Carbontjldwxyhenzoic  Acid,  OIO'.O^.CqH^'CO^K. 

When  3  : 4-carbonyldioxybenzoyl  chloride  is  heated  with  a  little 
anhydrous  formic  acid,  it  readily  dissolves,  but  soon  an  energetic 
i*eaction  begins;  hydrogen  chloride  is  evolved  and  3 : 4-carbonyl- 
dioxy benzoic  acid  separates.  By  using  enough  formic  acid  to  keep 
the  substance  in  solution  and  boiling  for  a  short  time,  the  latter 
at  once  crystallises  out  in  a  condition  of  analytical  purity.  Glacial 
acetic  acid  may  be  used  instead  of  formic  acid,  and  dichloropiperonyl 
chloride  may  be  employed  instead  of  carbonyldioxy benzoyl  chloride : 
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0-1687  gave  0-3289  CO,  and  0-0366  H^O.     0  =  63-2  ;  H  =  2-4. 
CgH^Og  requires  0  =  63-3  3  H  =  2-2  per  cent. 

3  :  i-Carhanyldiaan/hmzoie  add  melts  at  228°  with  effervescence.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  most  organic 
solvents  in  the  cold.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  not  coloured  by  ferric 
chloride.  On  boiling  the  acid  with  water  or  with  salt  solution,  it  is 
quantitatively  converted  into  protocatechuic  acid,  which  separates  in 
white  crystals  melting  at  197 — 198°. 

Methyl  3 :  i-Carb<myldioxyhmzo(Ue,  OrOIOglO^Hg^OOg-OHj. 

This  substance  was  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acid  chloride  in 
methyl  alcohol  without  rise  of  temperature  On  the  addition  of  water, 
crystals  separated  melting  at  90°  : 

0-1762  gave  03649  CO,  and  0-0496  H3O.     Cc3  66-4  ;  H  =  3-l. 
CgHgOg  requires  0  -  66*7 ;  H  -  3*2  per  cent. 

Methyl  3  :  i-carbonyldtoocybenzoate  is  very  soluble  in  most  organic 
solvents,  and  does  not  give  a  reaction  with  ferric  chloride.  By 
boiling  with  water  or  making  alkaline  with  ammonia,  it  is  changed  to 
methyl  protocatechuate,  which  could,  however,  not  be  obtained  quite 
pure  owing  to  further  decomposition,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
protocatechuic  acid. 

Phenyl'Z :  i-oarbonyldtaxyb$nzoate,  OIOIOjIC^jHj'COa'CgHg. 

Equimolecular  proportions  of  phenol  and  of  3  : 4-carbonyldiozy- 
benzoyl  chloride  were  heated  together,  until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
chloride  ^eased.  A  little  benzene  was  then  added  to  the  hot  liquid 
and,  on  cooling,  phenyl  3  :  i-eewhonyldioxybenzoate  crystallised  in  stout 
crystals,  melting  at  126° : 

01433  gave  0-3468  CO3  and 0-0406  Bfi.     0 - 668 ;  H - 31. 
Oj^HgOg  requires  0-66-6  ;  H-31  percent. 

Phenyl  ProUxxUechuaUy  {OB)j(^^'B^'00^'G^^. 

The  substance  just  described  was  suspended  in  boiling  water,  and 
dilute  ammonia  was  added  drop  by  drop  until  all  was  dissolved.  If 
an  excess  is  avoided,  the  solution  scarcely  darkens  at  all.  After  filtra- 
tion, dilute  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  hot 
solution,  so  that  crystals  of  phenyl  protocatechuate  separated  out. 
The  substance  was  recrystallised  from  very  dilute  alcohol  and  then 
melted  at   189°.      It  is  readily  soluble   in  cold  alcohol,  but  almost 
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insoluble  in   boiling  water;  its  solution  is  coloured  green  by  ferric 
chloride : 

01090  gave  0*27 17  COj  and  0 0438  HjO.    C - 680;  H - 4-5. 
CijHiqOj^  requires  C  -  67*8 ;  H  =  4*4  per  cent. 

Methoxyphsnyl  3 :  i-Carbanyldioxyh&nzoatef 
0:c:02:CeH,'CO,-CeH^-0-OH3. 

Prepared  like  the  phenyl  derivative  from  the  acid  chloride  and 
guaiacol,  this  substance  yielded  stout  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in 
hot  benzene  and  melting  at  159^: 

0a402  gave  0  3255  CO3  and  00442  HgO.     C  =  633  ;  H  «  35. 
CjsHjoOg  requires  C  =  62-9  ;  H  =  35  per  cent. 

Meihoxyphmyl  Frotocateehuate,  {OB.)^CJEl^'CO^'C^'E^'0'OJI^. 

Prepared  from  the  compound  just  described  in  the  same  way  as  the 
corresponding  phenyl  derivative,  it  yielded  prisms  melting  at  194° : 
0-1598 gave  03768  CO,  and  00680  H^O.     C  =  64*3 ;  H  =  4-7. 
Cj^HigOg  requires  C  =  64*6  ;  H  =  4'6  per  cent. 

FrotocaUckuamide,  (OH)jOgHj'CO'NH,. 

The  preparation  of  this  substance  presented  some  difficulty  owing  to 
the  instability  of  the  carbonyl  group  towards  ammonia.  When  3  :  4- 
carbonyldioxybenzoyl  chloride  was  treated  with  dry  ammonium 
carbonate,  a  substance  resulted  which  gave  a  green  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride,  and  couH  not  be  obtained  crystalline.  By  passing  dry 
ammonia  into  the  acid  chloride  dissolved  in  carefully  dried  benzene, 
a  white,  amorphous  precipitate  was  immediately  formed,  which  was 
collected  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  paraffin  Vaz  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  was  expected  that  the  precipitate  would  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  ammonium  chloride  and  3  :  4-carbonyldioxybenzamide,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  former  substance  could  be  extracted  by  water. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  dissolved,  however ;  on  prolonged 
standing  crystals  separated.  These  were  recrystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate,  in  which  they  were  but  sparingly  soluble,  and  they  then 
melted  at  131°  with  effervescence.  The  new  substance  was  probably 
a  urethane  of  protocatechuic  acid,  having  the  formula  : 

0*1088  gave  12*3  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15*5° and  764  mm.  Na-13*3. 

CgHgO^Nj  requires  N=  14*3  per  cent. 
FrotoccUechttamide  was,  however,  obtained  by  keeping  3 :  4-carbonyl- 
dioxybenzoyl  chloride  with  an  excess  of  dry  liquid  ammonia  in  a  sealed 
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tube  at  the  laboratory  temperature  for  two  days.  On  allowing  the 
excess  of  ammonia  to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  red 
solid  remained,  which  was  completely  freed  from  ammonia  in  a 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  and  then  crystallised  from  water. 

The  crystals  were  somewhat  coloured  and  melted  at  212^.  With 
ferric  chloride  they  gave  an  intense  green  coloration  : 

0-2392  gave  18-7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  5°  and  770  mm.     N-9-7. 
CyHyOjN  requires  N  =  9"2  per  cent. 

3 :  i'Carbanyldioxt/hmMnilide,  OICIOjCgHj-CO-NH-C^Hj. 

Two  molecular  proportions  of  aniline,  dissolved-  in  a  little  benzene, 
were  added  to  0*5  gram  of  3 : 4-carbonyldioxy benzoyl  chloride, 
dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  benzene.  A  precipitate  consisting  of  the 
anilide  and  of  aniline  hydrochloride  was  formed.  On  extracting  the 
precipitate  with  water,  the  anilide  remained  behind  and  was  then 
crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  and  subsequently  from  ethyl 
acetate.     It  formed  white,  hair-like  needles  melting  sharply  at  214^: 

0*2271  gave  11*0  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  766  mm.     N»5*7. 
^14^9^4^  requires  N«=5*5  per  cent, 

Proioeatechuanilidet  {OR)^CQK^'CO'lilR'CQKy 

3  : 4-Carbonyldioxyhenzanilide  was  dissolved  in  pyridine  and  an 
equal  volume  of  water  was  then  added;  hubbies  of  carbon  dioxide 
were  given  off.  After  removal  of  most  of  the  pyridine  by  distillation, 
white,  glistening  plates  separated,  consisting  of  protocatechuanilide. 
The  hydrolysis  of  the  carbonate  can  also  be  performed  by  suspending 
it  in  tailing  water,  and  adding  dilute  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  as 
described  for  phenyl  protocatechuate.  The  substance  retains  water  at 
100°  and  was  dried  at  115°  until  of  constant  weight : 

0-1441  gave  0-3691  CO,  and  00606  HjO.     C  =  680 ;  H  =  47. 
0'3177     „     16'6  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  766  mm.     N=:6*2. 
Oi^HiiOgN  requires  0  =  68*1 ;  H  =  48 ;  N « 6*1  per  cent. 

Protocatechuanilide  melts  at  166 — ^167°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  hot  water,  but  readily  so  in  hot  alcohol;  its  solutions  gave  the 
characteristic  green  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The  substance 
has  been  prepared  before  from  protocatechuic  acid  by  Schiff  (Ber., 
1882,  15,  2589)  and  by  Thibault  {BtUl  Soe.  chim.,  1904,  [iii],  31, 
920).  The  latter  author  criticises  Schiff 's  method  of  preparation 
and  himself  gives  the  melting  point  154 — 156°.  The  analytical 
figures  and  the  melting  point  given  above  would,  however,  appear 
to  refer  to  a  purer  specimen,  and  illustrate  the   advantage   of   pre^ 
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paring  catechol  derivatives,  when   possible,  from   the  corresponding 
methylene  ethers  by  way  of  the  cyclic  carbonateB. 

Action  qf  Thumyl  Chloride  and  of  Phosphorus  PefUachloride  on 

Fiperonal, 

Two  grams  of  piperonal  were  heated  with  8  o.c.  of  thionyl 
chloride  to  220^  for  seven  hours.  On  removal  of  the  excess  of 
thionyl  chloride  in  a  vacuum  on  the  water-bath,  a  viscous  liquid 
remained  behind,  which  crystallised  from  benzene  and  light 
petroleum  and  was  found  to  be  3 : 4-carbonyldioxybenzylidene 
chloride  ("  dichloropiperonal ").  The  yield  was  60  per  cent.  The 
^'  dichloropiperonal  dichloride  *'  of  Fittig  and  Remsen,  formed  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  piperonal,  was  found 
to  distil  without  decomposition  at  152 — 15379  mm.,  but  could, 
nevertheless,  not  be  obtained  quite  pure.  (Found,  01  =  50*35; 
OgH^OjOl^  requires  01  =  51-8  per  cent.) 

The  impurity  was  probably  a  trace  of  unchanged  piperonal 
dichloride.  The  tetrachloro-compound  was  obtained  crystalline  by 
cooling  it  in  carbon  dioxide  and  acetone,  and  was  found  to  melt  at 
14 — 15°,  It  is  very  soluble  in  all  organic  solvents,  including  light 
petroleum.  The  two  chlorine  atoms  of  the  methylene  group  are 
replaced  by  an  oxygen  atom  through  the  action  of  anhydrous  formic 
or  acetic  acid  in  the  cold  ;  on  boiling,  the  second  pair  of  chlorine 
atoms  is  removed,  with  the  formation  of  Pauly's  cyclic  carbonate  of 
protocatechualdehyde. 

Piperonal  dichloride,  which  was  cursorily  referred  to  by  Fittig  and 
Bemsen,  has  now  been  obtained  pure.  When  piperonal  is  mixed  with 
one  molecular  proportion  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  enough  heat  is 
developed  to  liquefy  the  mixture  and  almost  complete  the  reaction. 
On  distilling  the  phosphoryl  chloride  under  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  residue  left  in  the  flask  became  dark  blue  and  a  certain  amount  of 
decomposition  took  place.  Most  of  the  substance,  however,  distilled 
constantly  at  14178  mm.  and  at  once  crystallised  in  the  receiver ;  the 
yield  was  60  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical : 

0-2024  gave  0-2796  AgCl.     01 «  34-2. 

OgHgO^Olg  requires  01 »  34*6  per  cent. 

Piperonal  dichloride  forms  large,  acicular  crystals  from  a  mixture  of 
benzene  with  much  light  petroleum,  and  melts  at  59^.  It  resembles  the 
closely  related  carbonate  of  protocatechualdehyde  dichloride  (''  dichloro- 
piperonal "  of  Fittig  and  Remsen).  Both  substances  are  unstable  in 
moist  air  and  gradually  turn  blue,  and  both  are  readily  converted  into 
the  corresponding  aldehyde  by  boiling  with  formic  acid.  Piperonal 
dichloride  was  by  this  means  reconverted  into  piperonal,  melting  at  37^ 
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and  boiling  at  13378  mm.  When  piperonal  is  heated  with  an  excess 
of  thionyl  chloride  on  the  water-bath,  the  same  dichloride*  is  slowly 
formed. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Ewins,  B.Sc., 
for  his  valuable  assistance. 

Thb  Wblloomb  Phybiolooioal  Rssba&ch  Laboratories, 
Hebnb  Hill,  Lokdon,  S.B. 


LIII. — Experiments  on  the  Synthesis  of  the    Terpenes. 
Part  XIL     Synthesis  of  Terpins,  Terpineols,  and 
Terpenes  derived  from  Methylisopropylcjclopentanes, 
Me-CsHs-CHMe^. 
By  Walteb  Nobman  Hawobth  and  William  Hbnet  Pebkin,  jun. 

Thb  investigation  of  the  naturally  occurring  members  of  the  camphor 
and  terpene  series  has  shown  that  almost  the  whole  of  these  substances 
are  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  one  of  the  modifications 
of  methyliffopropylc^e^ohexane,  Me*CgHj^*CHMe2. 

The  terpenes  derived  from  natural  sources  have  the  composition 
CjoH|0,  and  a  search  for  lower  terpenes  of  the  composition  C^Hj^, 
which  might  possibly  be  derivatives  of  methylisopropylc^c/opeutane, 
Me'CgHg-CHMoj,  has  disclosed  only  two  such  substances,  and  these 
are  of  doubtful  constitution.  Semmler  (^er.,  1902,  36,  2047)  found 
that  sabinene  ketone,  when  converted  into  the  semicarbazone  and  then 
digested  with  25  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  hydrocarbon,  CgH^^ 
(b.  p.  165 — 166°).  Since  the  molecular  refraction  shows  that  this 
hydrocarbon  is  doubly  unsaturated,  Semmler  suggests  that  its 
formation  may  be  assumed  to  take  place  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme : 

<)H2-CH2\                                /CHg-CHgV 
I ^O-CHMej  -^  CH<  >C:CMe8 

;H-CH/  ^CMe ^ 

^CMe ^ 

l-Methyl-2-Mopropeiiyl-A*-q^c/opeiitene. 
Subsequently  Semmler  {Ber.^    1904,  37,  237)  described  a  hydro- 
carbon, OgH|^,  of  boiling  point  144 — 146°,  which  he  obtained  from 
dihydrocamphoryl  alcohol,  CgE^gO,  by  heating  with  anhydrous  oxalic 
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acid,  but  this  substance  evidently  has  the  formula  C^H^^q.  The  only 
other  terpene  from  natural  sources*  which  has  the  composition  OgH^^i 
which  we  have  been  able  to  £od,  is  santene,  an  optically  inactive 
hydrocarbon  which  was  discovered  by  F.  Miiller  {Arch.  Pharm.,  1900, 
238,  366)  in  the  low  boiling  fractions  of  sandal  wood  oil.  This 
hydrocarbon  distils  at  139 — 140^,  yields  a  blue  nitrosochloride  (m.  p. 
108°),  and  a  crystalline  hydrochloride,  C^Hi^jHCl  (m.  p.  80°).  Semmler 
{Ber,^  1^07,  40,  4595)  subsequently  showed  that  the  molecular 
refraction  proves  that  this  substance  contains  only  one  double  linking, 
and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  bicyclic,  and  this  led  him  to  suggest 
the  formula 


C^=.CMe-^CMe 


as  probably  representing  the  formula  of  santene. 

Aschan  {Ber,^  1907,  40,  4918)  has  also  recently  carefully  investi- 
gated santene,  and  confirmed  the  composition,  OgHj^,  the  boiling 
point,  140°,  the  molecular  refraction,  and  has  also  described  other 
interesting  properties  of  the  hydrocarbon. 

The  consideration  of  these  and  of  other  facts  connected  with  the 
chemistry  of  the  terpenes  led  us  to  think  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  attempt  the  synthesis  of  terpenes,  analogously  constituted  to 
dipentene,  but  containing  a  closed  ring  of  five-carbon  atoms  in  the 
place  of  the  six-carbon  ring  of  that  hydrocarbon, 

CMe<^g2;^g2>oH-CMe:CH2        CMe<^'^^!>CH-CMe:CH, 

Dipentene.  1  -Methyl-S-Mopropenyl- A'-cyc/apentene. 

and  the  present  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  experiments  which 
we  have  made  in  this  direction. 

A  short  time  ago  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1641),  Eay  and  Perkin 
showed  that  ethyl  butane-a)3S-tricarboxylate  reacts  with  sodium  with 
the  formation  of  ethyl  c^c^pentanone-2 : 4-dicarboxylate,  a  decom- 
position which  they  formulated  thus  : 

The  ester  so  produced  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 

*  A  terpene,  C9H14,  obtained  synthetically  by  Matsnbara  and  Perkin  (Trans., 
1905,  87,  637),  is  A'  '•  ^*)-normenthadiene  (b.  p.  161*'),  and  is  known  to  contain  a 
closed  chain  of  six-carbon  atoms  and  to  have  the  constitution  : 

CH.-CH^^     .CH. 
^CHj'CH/         ^Me 
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acid,  with  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol,  and  formation  of 
c^c/opentanone-3-carboxylic  acid, 

In  continuing  these  experiments,  we  have  been  able  to  prove  (p.  576) 
that  the  condensation  by  means  of  sodium  takes  place  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  represented  above,  and  that  the  product  is  in  reality 
ethyl  cyclopenUinane'2 :  S-dicarbaxylate, 

BO  that  this  view  of  this  condensation  is  to  be  substituted  for  that 
given  in  the  earlier  paper.  This  change  does  not  make  any  difference 
in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  keto-acid,  since  the  2 :  3-  and 
2  : 4-dicarboxylic  esters  will  both  yield  the  same  keto-acid  on  hydrolysis. 
We  next  investigated  the  action  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  on  ethyl 
<^e^pentanone-3-carboxylate,  and  obtained  a  small  quantity  of 
l-meihyl-S'isopropenolcyclopentenef  which  distils  at  100 — 105°  (30  mm.) 
and  the  formation  of  which  may  be  represented  thus : 

00<^«^?!>CH-002Et    -^    CMe^^^?!>CH-CMe2-0H, 

although  the  double  linking  (A^)  may  be  in  the  position  A^. 

This  carbinol  is  the  terpineol  of  the  five-carbon  series,  and,  when 
shaken  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  the  corresponding 
terpin,  l-hydrozy-l-methyl-d-iBOprapenolcjclopentane  (I), 

HO-CMe<^2J^5!>CH-OMe,-OH 
(I.) 

H0-CMe<^5«;^g«>CH-CMe,-0H 

'  (IL? 
a  crystalline  sabstance  which  melts  at  75°,  and  is  especially  interest- 
ing on  account  of  its  relationship  to  ordinary  terpin  (II). 

Lastly,  a  small  quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon,  l-methyl'^-isopropenyl' 
cyclopeniene,  is  produced  during  the  action  of  magnesium  methyl 
iodide  on  ethyl  cyc/opentanone-3-carboxylate,  which  distils  at  about 
150°,  and  is  the  representative  of  dipentene  in  the  pentane  series.  It 
is  probable  that  its  constitution  is  represented  by  the  formula 

but  the  position  of  the  double  linking  in  the  ring  is  doubtful. 

A  second  series  of  experiments,  designed  with  the  object  of  syn- 
thesising  other  terpins,  terpineols,  and  terpenes  of' the  pentane  series, 
was  carried  out  in  the  following  manner. 
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The  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  <^6/apentanone-2  : 3-dicarbozylate 
was  digested  with  methyl  iodide,  and  thus  converted  into  ethj^l-2^ 
methylcjc\opentanone'2  :  Z-dicarhoxylaU^ 

«^2(w^ml>CH-C0.Et    ->    CO<gg|^^|>CH.OO,Et. 

When  this  ester  is  hydrolysed  by  dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a 
small  quantity  of  2'fMihylGjc\opmUanon6:Z'Carhoxyl%e  acid  (m.  p.  95^), 

but  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  ester  is  further  hydrolysed 
with  the  formation  of  pentane-Pyt-triearhoxylic  add  (m.  p.  177°), 
C02H-CHMe-CH(C02H)-CB2'CH2-C02H. 
In  order  to  prove  the  constitution  of  the  latter  acid,  it  was  prepared 
synthetically  by  digesting  the  Eft)dium  derivative  of  ethyl  cyano-)9- 
methyl  succinate  with  ethyl  )3-iodopropionate  and  subsequently 
hydrolysing  the  resulting  ethyl  y-oya7iopeTUane-Py€tricarboxylate  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid : 

OOjEfCHMe-CNa(CN)-COjEt  +  CHjI-CHg-COjEt  -^ 

COjEfCHMe-C(CN)(OOjEt)-CHa-0Hj-0O,Et  -^ 
COjH-CHMe-CH(C02H)-CH2-OHj-COjH. 

The  acid  thus  synthesised  melted  at  177%  and  was  identical  with 
that  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  2'methylo^c/opentanone-2  : 3- 
dicarbozylate,  and  this  fact  clearly  proves  that  the  product  of  the 
action  of  sodium  on  ethyl  butane-a)38-tricarboxylate  (Kay  and  Perkin, 
loe.  cU,)  must  be  ethyl  c^c^pentanone-2 : 3-dicarboxylate,  and  cannot 
be  ethyl  cyc/opentanone-2  : 4-dicarboxylate, 

as  was  first  thought  to  be  the  case,  since  the  latter  ester,  after 
methylation,  could  not  yield  pentane-)3y€-tricarboxyiic  acid  as  the 
product  of  hydrolysis.  When  ethyl  pentane-)8yc-tricarboxylate  is 
treated  with  sodium,  it  readily  undergoes  internal  condensation  with 
the  formation  of  ethyl  2-inethylcjc\opentanane'S  :  b-diearboxylate, 

'^^■^sii^x^-^.^  -^  oo<E(«'a^>:25>cH.oo.A 

and  this  ester,  on  hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  2-methyl- 
c^(^apentanone-3-carboxylic  acid  (m.  p.  95°), 


CO<^'^^^H-CO,H, 


of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  of  this 
keto-acid  which  we  required  in  such  large  quantities  for  this 
research  was  made  in  this  way.     When  the  keto-acid  is  reduced  with 
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sodmm  amalgam,  it  is  converted  into  2-mMylcjc\op&ntanol'3-€arboxyUc 

HO-CH<^'g^>OH-CO,H. 

which,  although  it  is  a  y-hydroxy-acid,  distils  at  182 — 185°  (20  mm.) 
without  conversion  into  the  lactone,  a  fact  which  is  possibly  due 
to  the  acid,  so  obtained,  being  the  tran^-modification.  It  reacts 
readily  with  hydrobromic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  b-broma-l-methyl- 

cjclopentane'2-earboxylie  acid,  CHBr<^^'^^^CH-CO,H,  and  the 

ethyl  ester  of  this  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  diethylaniline  with 
formation  of  an  oil  which  was  ultimately  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of 
the  esters  of  the  two  possible  unsaturated  acids, 

CH<gg«;^!!^CH-C02H    and    CH<^^^5^CH-C0,H. 

1  'Methyl'A'^'OyclopeiUene'  1  -  Methyl- A^'Cyclopentene  • 

2-earboxylic  add,  2-carboxylie  acid* 

The  oily  mixture  of  acids  obtained  when  the  ester  is  hydrolysed 
could  not  be  separated  into  the  constituents  by  the  fractional  crystal- 
lisation of  such  salts  as  we  prepared,  and  for  a  long  time  there  seemed 
to  be  little  prospect  of  effecting  the  separation. 

Subsequently,  the  remiarkable  fact  was  discovered  that  the  difference 
in  the  rate  of  esterification  of  the  two  isomerides  and  also  in  the  rate 
of  hydrolysis  of  the  esters  is  so  great  that  a  complete  separation  can 
be  based  on  this  behaviour. 

The  A*-acid  esterifies  in  contact  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  in  a  few  hours,  whereas  the  esterification  of 
the  A^-acid  is  not  complete  after  four  days,  and  again  the  ester  of  the 
A^-acid  is  hydrolysed  by  methyl-alcoholic  potash  in  the  cold  in  a  few 
hours,  whereas,  under  the  same  conditions,  hydrolysis  of  the  ester  of 
the  A^-acid  is  not  complete  in  five  days.  This  difference  in  behaviour 
made  it  possible  to  work  out  a  complete  separation  of  the  two 
acids,  and  the  details  of  the  method  are  explained  on  p.  585.  The 
two  acids  are  strikingly  different  in  their  physical  properties.  One 
of  them  is  a  solid,  melts  at  13P,  and  possesses  a  quite  unusual 
facility  in  crystallising  from  solvents ;  the  other  is  a  liquid,  distils  at 
165®  (100  mm.),  and  shows  no  sign  of  crystallising  when  it  is  cooled 
in  a  freezing  mixture. 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  the  constitutions  of  these  acids,  and 
this  was  done  in  each  case  by  oxidising  with  ozone  in  alkaline  solution. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  acid  melting  at  131°  yielded  yOMtobutyric 
acid ;  it  must  therefore  be  l'inethyl'^^-cjo\openUn^2'carbaxyl%e  acid^ 
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The  liquid  acid  is  converted  by  oxidation,  first  with  ozone  and 
then  with  chromic  add,  into  a-methyltriearballylie  (teid,  a  behaviour 
which  clearly  proves  that  it  is  I'fneihyl-^^cjclopmUne'i'Carbaxylie 
acid, 

.CH-CHg.                                     C0jH-CH2v 
CH^               )CH-00,H  -^  CO,H  ;CH-CX),H. 

\cHMe-/  \CHMe ^ 

The  next  step  was  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  magnesium 
methyl  iodide  on  the  ester  of  the  A^*acid,  a  process  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  an  almost  quantitative  yield  of  l-methyl-^'iaopropenol' 
^^'Cyclopentene  (I) : 

CH<^^^?>CH-CMej-OH     HO-CH<^^J^i>CH-CMej-OH. 

(I.)  .     (II.) 

This  interesting  substance  distils  at  95°  (30  mm.),  and  resembles 
terpineol  in  odour  and  in  the  fact  that,  when  shaken  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  the  corresponding  terpin,  namely,  d-hydroxy- 
l-methyl'2'i&opropenolcyclopmtanet  which  crystallises  well,  melts  at  72°, 
and  probably  has  the  constitution  (II),  but  the  hydroxyl  group  in  the 
ring  may  obviously  be  situated  in  the  position  4.  In  one  respect  in 
particular,  the  carbinol  differs  in  a  striking  way  from  terpineoL 
It  is  well  known  that  terpineol  is  readily  and  almost  quantita- 
tively converted  into  dipentene  when  it  is  heated  with  dehydrating 
agents,  but  the  most  unexpected  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
attempting  the  analogous  elimination  of  water  from  the  carbinoL 
Ultimately  we  were  able,  by  employing  succinic  anhydride  as 
the  dehydrating  agent,  to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  l-f7i^y^2- 
iBOpropenyl-^^-cjclopenterief 

CH<^^^^i>CH-CMe:CH3, 

and  this  interesting  hydrocarbon  was  found  to  distil  at  143 — 145^ 
(770  mm.),  and  to  have  an  odour  closely  resembling  that  of  dipentene. 
When  other  dehydrating  agents  were  employed,  the  product 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  polymerised  hydrocarbons,  one  of  which 
distilled  at  170 — 175°  (20  mm.),  and  evidently  had  the  constitution 

The  first  example  of  this  kind  of  polymerisation  was  met  with 
during  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate 
on  A'-normenthenol(8)  (Matsubara  and  Perkin,  Trans.,  1905,  87, 
668),  when  only  a  small  quantity  of  A'''^*^-normenthadiene,  CgHj^  was 
formed,  and  the  product  consisted  principally  of  dinormenthadiene, 
(CgHi^)^,  which  distilled  at  170—172°  (16  mm.),  or  at  practically  the 
same  temperature  as  the  polymeride  mentioned  above.     Still  greater 
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difficulties  were  met  with  in  investigating  the  action  of  magnesium 
methyl  iodide  on  the  ester  of  1 -methyl- A*-cyc/opentene-2-carboxylic 
acid,  as  in  this  case  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  l-methyl'2' 
isopropenol-^^'CycloperUene  (I)  is  formed,  and  the  product  consists 

OH<g2«^';2i^CH-OMe3-OH         CH<gg2j.^^CH-CMe:OH2 

(I.)  (II.) 

almost  entirely  of  a  polymerised  terpene,  (CgHj^)^,  and  of  other 
higher  condensation  products. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  not  found  possible  to  obtain  l-methyl- 
2'laopropenyl'^^'Cjclopentene  (II)  in  sufficient  quantity  for  character- 
isation, since  this  terpene  has  the  constitution  which  Semmler  (loe.  cit.) 
suggested  for  the  hydrocarbon  which  he  obtained  from  sabinene 
ketone  (p.  573). 

EXPBBIMBNTAL. 

Ethyl  2'Methylcjclop0ntanone'2  : 3'dicarhoxylate, 

In  order  to  prepare  this  ester,  sodium  (23  grams)  was  dissolved  in 
ethyl  alcohol  (300  c.c.)  and,  after  cooling,  228  grams  of  ethyl  eyclo- 
pentanone-2 : 3-dicarboxylate  (Kay  and  Perkin,  Trans.,  1906,  89, 
1640)  were  carefully  added,  the  flask  being  cooled  during  the 
addition. 

The  deep  yellow  solution  was  mixed  with  methyl  iodide  (150  grams), 
when  little  evolution  of  heat  occurred  at  first,  but,  on  standing,  the 
mixture  soon  became  warm,  and  gradually  the  temperature  rose  to  the 
boiling  point.  After  remaining  for  two  hours,  the  reaction  was  com- 
pleted by  heating  on  the  water-bath  for  an  hour,  water  was  then 
added,  and  the  oily  ester  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution 
was  well  washed,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated,  when  a 
small  quantity  of  the  oil  was  distilled  and  found  to  boil  at  about  170^ 
(18  mm.) : 

0-1802  gave  0-3915  OOj  and  0-1232  B.fi.     0  =  592  ;  H  =  76. 
CijHjgOg  requires  0  ■=  59-5  ;  H  =  7*4  per  cent. 

Hydrclyaia  of  Ethyl  2'MethyUsYc\opmtanon6-2  :  3-dicarhaoDyl<Ue, 
FormcUion  of  2'MethyloYclopentanon6-S'€(Mrboxyl%e  Acid, 

C0<SciS5>CH-C0jH, 

arid  Pentan€-Py€- tricarboxylic  Acid, 
CO2H-CHMe-CH(CO,H)-0H2-CH2-0O2H. 

The    curious    behaviour     of    ethyl    2-methyl(^eZopentanone-2 : 3- 
dicarboxylate,  on  hydrolysis  with  hydrochloric  acid,  has  been  discussed 
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in  the  introduction  (p.  576),  and  the  following  experiment  has  often 
been  repeated  and  always  with  the  same  results.  The  ester  was  mixed 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  voL  cone. 
HCl  and  9  vols,  of  water),  and  digested  in  a  reflux  apparatus  for  eight 
.  hours.  When  the  oil  had  completely  dissolved,  the  air  condenser  was 
removed,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  allow  the  alcohol  to  escape ; 
the  solution  was  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate,  and  extracted 
with  pure  ether,  five  times  by  hand  and  ten  times  on  the  shaking 
machine.*  The  ethereal  extract  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and 
evaporated,  and  the  residual  viscid  oil,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
methylo^c^opentanonecarboxylic  acid  and  pentane-^Syctricarboxylic  acid, 
was  esterified  by  digesting  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  alcohol  for  fifteen  hours.  The  product  was  mixed  with  much 
ether,  water  was  added,  and  the  ethereal  layer,  after  washing  with 
water  and  dilute  sodium  carbonate  and  drying  over  calcium  chloride, 
was  evaporated,  and  the  residual  oil  fractionated  under  20  mm.  pres- 
sure, when  it  was  somewhat  readily  separated  into  two  portions 
distilling  at  130—135°  and  180—185°  respectively. 

The  lower  fraction  consists  of  ethyl  2'fn6thylcjc\op$rUanane'Z'Carb' 
axylate : 

01310  gave  03010  00^  and  0-0988  HgO.     C  =  627  ;  H  =  8*4. 
CgH^^Og  requires  C  =  63*5  ;  H=-8-2  per  cent. 

This  ester,  when  hydrolysed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
2-mBthylcjclopentaiKme-^carbooGylic  acid,  which  melts  at  95°,  and  the 
preparation  and  properties  of  which  are  described  on  p.  582. 

The  higher  fraction  is  ethyl  pefntane-Pyt-triearboxylate : 

0'1279  gave  0-2748  COg  and  0-0967  HgO.     0  =  586  ;  H  =  8-4. 
Ci^Hj^Og  requires  C « 583 ;  H  =  8-3  per  cent. 

A  small  quantity  of  this  ester  was  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid 
for  six  hours  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  a  syrup  remained  which 
gradually  crystallised.  The  mass  was  well  stirred  with  a  little 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  transferred  to  porous  porcelain,  and 
the  almost  colourless  residue  crystallised  from  hydrochloric  acid, 
from  which  the  new  acid  separated  as  a  colourless,  sandy  powder  and 
melted  at  177° : 

0-1294  gave  0-2224  COg  and  0*0710  Hfi.     0  =  46-9 ;  H«6-l. 
CgHigOg  requires  0  «  47-1 ;  H  =  5-9  per  cent. 

That  this  acid  is  tribasic  was  shown  by  titration  with  decinormal 
sodium  hydroxide,  when  0*1220  required  0*0713  NaOH  for  neutralisa- 
tion, whereas  this  amount  of  a  trilmsic  acid,  CgH^j^G'  ^^^ould  neutralise 
00719  NaOH. 

*  The  last  three  extractions  yielded  a  syrapy  acid,  which  erystalliaed  on  standing 
and  proved  to  be  almost  pure  pentane-jByc-tricarboxylio  acid. 
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Sf/rUhesis  of  Pentane-pyt-tricarhoxylic  Acid, 

C02H-CHMe-CH(CO2H)-CHo-CHj-C02H, 

from  Ethyl  Cyano-P-methylsuccinate. 

This  sjnthesie  was  carried  out  in  order  to  prove  that  the  acid  of 
melting  point  177^,  obtained  as  explained  in  the  previous  section,  is 
pentane-/3yc-tricarbozylic  acid,  and  also  because  it  was  found  to  be 
the  best  method  for  the  preparation  of  the  large  quantities  of  this  acid 
required  for  this  research. 

Ethyl  cyano-j8-methyl8uccinate,  C02BfCH(ON)'OH:Me-OOjEt  (35-6 
grams),  prepared  from  the  sodium  derivative  of  ethyl  cyanoacetate 
and  ethyl  a-bromopropionate  by  the  method  recommended  by  Bone 
and  Sprankling  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  853),  was  converted  into  the 
sodium  derivative  by  thd  addition  of  sodium  (3*9  grams)  dissolved  in 
alcohol  (60  c.c.)  and  mixed  with  ethyl  /S-iodopropionate  (38  grams), 
the  whole  being  kept  as  cold  as  possible  during  the  addition.  After 
remaining  overnight,  the  product  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  for 
half  an  hour,  mixed  with  water,  extracted  with  ether,  and,  after 
washing  with  water  and  drying  over  calcium*  chloride,  the  ether  was 
evaporated  and  the  residual  oil  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure, 
when  an  almost  quantitative  yield  of  ethyl  y-cyanopentane-Pyi-tri- 
carhoosylate  was  obtained  as  a  colourless  oil  distilling  at  212° 
(26  mm.)  : 

0-2060  gave  8*4  c.c.  nitrogen  at  li^  and  752  mm.    N  =  47. 
CjjHjjOgN  requires  N  =  4*5  per  cent. 

The  cyano-ester  was  hydroljsed  by  digesting  in  a  reflux  apparatus 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  for 
twenty  hours,  the  condenser  being  removed  every  couple  of  hours  for  a 
few  minutes  in  order  to  allow  the  alcohol  to  escape.  The  clear 
solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  solid  residue  of  acid  and 
ammonium  chloride  crystallised  several  times  from  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  the  pentane-Py€-triearhaxyl%c  add 
separates  as  a  colourless,  sandy  powder  melting  at  177°  : 

0-1247  gave  0-2137  CO,  and  0-0685  H^O.     C  =  46-8 ;  H  -  61. 
CgHijOg  requires  C  =  47'l ;  H  =  5-9  per  cent. 

That  this  acid  was  identical  with  the  tribasic  acid,  CgH^^O^,  obtained 
as  described  on  page  580,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  the 
two  specimens  melted  at  176 — 177°. 
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Ethyl  2'Methylcjc\opentanone'd  :  b-dicarhoocylaU, 

The  sodium  derivative  of  this  ketonic  ester  is  readily  formed  when 
sodium  reacts  with  ethyl  peDtane-/3yc-tricarbozylate  under  the  following 
conditions.  Sodium  (23  grams)  is  melted  under  boiling  toluene,  and 
vigorously  shaken  in  order  to  bring  it  into  as  fine  a  state  of  division 
as  possible,  the  toluene  is  poured  off,  the  sodium  powder  washed  with 
benzene  by  decantation,  and  then  mixed  with  ethyl  pentanetri- 
carboxylate  (144  grams)  dissolved  in  about  150  grams  of  pure  dry 
benzene.  A  long  air  condenser  is  attached  to  the  flask,  and  the 
mixture  gently  warmed  on  the  water-bath  until  a  brisk  reaction  sets 
in,  the  flask  is  then  removed  from  the  water-bath,  and  the  reaction 
allowed  to  proceed  without  further  external  heating,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  cool  the  flask.  After  about  half  an  hour^  the 
product  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  the  sodium  has  completely 
disappeared,  an  operation  which  requires  usually  two  and  a-half  hours. 
The  brown  mass  is  mixed  with  ether,  the  sodium  derivative  decom- 
posed by  ice  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  ethereal  solution 
separated.  The  aqueous  solution  is  twice  extracted  with  ether,  the 
combined  ethereal  extracts  are  then  well  washed  with  dilute  sodium 
carbonate,  which  removes  much  colouring  matter,*  and  dried  over 
calcium  chloride.  After  distilling  off  the  ether  and  fractionating 
under  reduced  pressure,  almost  the  whole  quantity  passes  over  at  about 
180^  (25  mm.),  and  consists  of  pure  ethyl  %methylcy(^opmitanon^ 
3  :  b-dica/rhaxylaUy  the  yield  being  about  70  per  cent,  of  that  theoret- 
ically possible  : 

0-2000  gave  04346  COj,  and  01368  HjO.     C  =  59-3  ;  H  =  7-6. 

OijHjgOg  requires  C  =  59'5  ;  H  =  7*4  per  cent. 
This  ester  is  a  colourless  oil,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  which  gives  a 
violet  coloration  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride. 


^'MethyhjfiA^opentanone-Z'Carhoxylic  Aeid, 

The  considerable  quantities  of  this  keto-acid  which  were  required 
for  this  research  were  prepared  either  by  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl 

*  If  the  dark-coloured  extract  is  acidified  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  and 
boiled  for  6  hours,  a  considerable  quantity  of  erode  2-methyl(^c^pentanone-S-carb- 
oxjlic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  extraction  with  ether.  It  is  best  purified  by  con- 
version into  its  ester,  and,  after  fractionating  this,  hydrolysing  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid. 
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2-methylcyc^opentaDone-2 : 3-d icarboxy late  (p.  579)  or  of  ethyl  2-methyl- 
c^c^opentanone-S :  5-dicarboxylate  (see  previous  section). 

In  either  case,  the  ester  was  digested  in  a  reflux  apparatus  with 
four  times  its  volume  of  10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  until  solution 
was  complete,  the  condenser  being  removed  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  allow  the  alcohol  produced  to  escape.  The  clear  solution 
was  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  extracted  several  times 
with  pure  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride, 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure, 
when  almost  the  whole  quantity  distilled  at  190 — 193°  (20  mm.)  and 
crystallised  on  cooling.  The  crystalline  mass  was  left  in  contact  with 
porous  porcelain  until  quite  free  from  oil  and  then  crystallised  from 
etherr  in  which  it  is  readily  soluble,  but  from  the  concentrated  solution 
in  which  it  separates  in  hard,  nodular  masses  : 

0-1296  gave  0-2826  COg  and  0*0850  HgO.     0  =  69-4  ;  H  -  7-2. 
0-1431     „     0-3091002    „    0-0936  HgO.     0-58-9;  H  =  7-2. 
CyHi^Oj  requires  0  =  59-1  ;  H  =  7*l  per  cent. 

2'Mah7/lGjc\opentcm(me'3-c€NrhoaDyl{e  acid  melts  at  95°,  and  is  very 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  most  organic  solvents  ;  it  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  light  petroleum,  but  dissolves  readily  on  warming  and 
separates,  when  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  as  a  glistening, 
satiny  mass. 

The  semiearbazons  was  prepared  by  adding  semicarbazide  hydro- 
chloride and  sodium  acetate  to  a  hot  moderately  dilute  solution  of 
the  acid  in  water.  On  standing,  the  clear  liquid  gradually  deposited 
a  mass  of  crystals,  which  were  collected  and  crystallised  from  water, 
when  the  semicarbazone  was  obtained  as  a  sandy  powder  which 
decomposes  at  about  200 — 202°  : 

0-1010  gave  17*6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  14°  and  766  mm.     N  =  20-6. 
CgHijjOgNg  requires  N  =  21-2  per  cent. 

The  Oxime, — In  order  to  prepare  this  derivative,  the  pure  acid 
(2  grams)  was  dissolved  in  water,  mixed  with  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride (2  grams)  and  potassium  hydrQxide  (4  grams),  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  twelve  hours.  The  solution  was  acidified,  extracted  with 
much  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and 
evaporated,  when  a  syrup  was  obtained  which  soon  crystallised.  The 
product  was  drained  on  porous  porcelain  and  crystallised  from  ether, 
from  which  the  oxime  separates  in  crusts,  which  soften  at  140°  and 
melt  at  about  155°  with  gradual  decomposition  ;  at  160°  the  substance 
very  rapidly  becomes  dark  brown  : 

0-1963  gave  156  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  762  mm.     N  =  9-1. 

OyHjiOjN  requires  N  =  8-9  per  cent. 
VOL.  XOIII.  Q  Q 
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This  oxitne  is  readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  sparingly 
so  in  dry  ether,  chloroform,  or  benzene. 


2-Methi/lcyc\opentanol-S-carboxylic  Add, 
-CHMe- 


HO-CH<^^2;CH^CIH-C02H, 


The  reduction  of  2-methylcyc?opentanone-3-carboxylic  acid  was 
carried  out  by  treating  the  solution  of  the  acid  (30  grams)  in  sodium 
carbonate  with  1*5  kilos,  of  fieshly-prepared*^  sodium  amalgam  in 
a  bottle  fitted  with  a  mechanical  stirrer,  hydrochloric  acid  being  added 
from  time  to  time  in  such  a  way  that  the  liquid  remained  always  slightly 
alkaline.  The  product  was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  saturated 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  and  extracted  at  least  twelve  times  with 
ether  on  the  machine.  The  first  three  extractions  contained  always 
a  small  quantity  of  unchanged  keto-acid,  and  this  portion  was 
submitted  to  further  reduction ;  the  other  extracts  were  dried  over 
calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  viscid  syrup  distilled  under 
reduced  pressure,  when  the  pure  hydro xy-acid  passed  over  at 
182— 185°  (20  mm.): 

0-1800  gave  0-3874  COg  and  0-1316  H2O.     0  =  58-7  ;  H  =  81. 
C^HjgOg  requires  C  =  58*3  ;  H  =  83  per  cent. 

This  analysis  shows  conclusively  that,  although  the  substance  is 
a  y-hydroxy-acid,  no  lactone  formation  had  taken  place  during  distil- 
lation ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  acid  prepared  by  the  method 
described  above  is  the  <7*an«-modification. 

2'Methj/lcjc\ope7itanol'3-carboxyHc  acid  is  a  very  viscid  syrup,  which, 
directly  after  distillation,  sometimes  had  a  pale  chartreuse-green 
colour ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 


5-Bromo-l'7nethylcyclopentane-2-carboxylic  Acid, 
-CHMe- 


0^^v<^^^S^S>OU'00,U^ 


In  order  to  prepare  this  acid,  2-methylcyc^opentanol-3-carboxylic 
acid  is  mixed  in  a  flask  with  three  times  its  volume  of  aqueous  hydro- 
bromic  acid  (saturated  at  0°),  and  heated  on  the  water-bath  for 
half  an  hour.  The  product  will  have  separated  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  one,  consisting  of  the  bromo-acid,  is  often  dark  brown  while  hot, 
and  becomes  dark  blue  on  cooling.  After  adding  water,  the  heavy 
oil  is  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  well  washed  with 

*  The  sodium  amalgam  used  in  these  experiments  was  always  prepared  from 
freshly  distilled  mercury  and  carefully  cleaned  sodium  because,  if  this  precaution  is 
not  observed,  the  reduction  of  the  keto-acid  is  always  very  slow  and  incomplete. 
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water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated,  when  an  oil 
remains  which  always?  contains  some  unsaturated  acid  produced  by 
elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide.  A  specimen  which  had  remained 
for  some  hours  in  an  evacuated  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  gave 
the  following  results  on  analysis  : 

0-4131  gave  0-3195  AgBr.     Br  =  330. 

C^Hj^OgBr  requires  Br  =  38-6  per  cent. 

It  sometimes  happens  during  the  preparation  of  the  bromio-acid  that 
a  quantity  of  crystals  separate  when  the  product  of  the  reaction  is 
allowed  to  remain  overnight.  These  were  collected  and  recrystallised 
from  formic  acid,  when  beautiful,  feathery  crystals  were  obtained, 
which  melted  at  130  -131°,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  pure  1-methyl- 
A*-(jyc^opentene-2-carboxylic  acid  (see  p.  586). 

Ethyl  BromomethylQycXopentaHecarhoxylate. — This  ester  was  prepared 
by  dige.>ting  the  crude  bromo-acid  with  alcohol  containing  10  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  six  hours  on  the  water- bath.  Water  was  then 
added,  the  oily  ester  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed 
with  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated, 
and  the  estf^r  fractionated  unHer  reduced  pressure,  when  it  distilled  at 
160—165°  (100  mm.)  and  at  about  145°  (50  mm.). 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  unsaturated  esters  (see  next  section), 
analysis  always  gave  a  percentage  of  bromine  considerably  lower  than 
that  theoretically  required. 

Formation  and.  Separation  of  l'M'ethyl-^*-cjc\op&ntene'2-carboxylic  Acid 
and  l-}fethyl-^^-cjc\opent&ne-2-carboxylic  Acid. 

The  esters  of  these  unsaturated  acids  are  produced  when  ethyl 
5-bromo-l-methylcy<jZopentane-2-carboxylate  (see  the  last  section)  is 
digested  with  dietl^ylaniline.  The  fraction  of  the  crude  bromo-ester 
distilling  at  160 — 170°  (100  mm.)  was  gently  boiled  with  three  times 
its  volume  of  pure  diethylaniline  for  two  hours,  when  the  elimination 
of  hydrogen  bromide  proceeded  smoothly  and  with  very  little  darkening. 
The  product  was  mixed  with  much  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
repeatedly  extracted  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dried  over  calcium 
chloride  and  evaporated,  and  the  residual  oil  fractionated  under 
reduced  pressure,  when  almost  the  whole  quantity  passed  over  at 
120 — 130°  (100  mm.).  This  puiige.it  and  very  unpleasant  smelling 
oil  is  a  mixtureTof  the  esters  of  the  two  acids  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  section,  and  the  separation  of  these  acids  was  accomplished  (as 
explained  in  the  introduction)  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  ester  of  1 -methyl- A*-cyc^opentenecarboxylic  acid  is  much  more 
readily  formed  and  hydrolysed  than   that  of   the    1 -methyl- A*-cyrfo- 

Q  Q  2 
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pentenecarboxylic  acid.  The  separation  was  readily  carried  out  under 
the  following  conditions. 

The  esters  (52  grams)  were  mixed  with  a  cold  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  (30  grams)  in  methyl  alcohol,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the 
temperature  rose  slightly,  but  care  was  taken  that  it  did  not  rise  at 
any  time  above  20^  After  remaining  overnight,  the  product  was 
diluted  with  water,  the  unchanged  ester  of  the  A*-acid  extracted  with 
ether,  and  the  aqueous  solution  acidified,  when  an  oily  acid  separated 
which  was  extracted  with  ether.  After  drying  over  calcium  chloride 
and  evaporating,  the  oily,  acid  was  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol 
(200  c.c.)  and  sulphuric  acid  (10  c.c.)  in  the  cold,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  twelve  hours.  Water  was  then  added,  the  oily  ester 
extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  extract  well  agitated  with  dilute 
sodium  carbonate,  when,  on  acidifying  the  aqueous  extract,  about 
4  grams  of  the  A^-acid  separated  at  once  in  a  crystalline  and  almost 
pure  condition.  '  This  process  of  esterification  and  hydrolysis  was 
repeated  five  times,  and  after  the  third  time  it  was  observed  that  the 
acid  esterified  readily  and  completely,  and  that  the  sodium  carbonate 
extract  did  not  yield  any  solid  acid  on  acidification. 

The  oU  from  the  fifth  esterification  distils  constantly  at  120—122** 
(100  mm.),  and  is  pure  ethyl  l-Tnethyl'^^'CycioperUene'2-i3arboxyl(Ue 
(p.  589). 

l-Methf/l'^^-cjdoperUene-2'Carhoxylic  Acid, 

During  the  process  of  separation  from  the  A^-acid  by  esterification 
(see  the  previous  section),  this  acid  was  obtained  partly  as  the  free 
acid  and  partly  in  the  form  of  its  ester.  The  ester  was  left  in  contact 
with  a  large  excess  of  methyl-alcoholic  potash  for  several  days  and 
until  hydrolysis  was  complete,  diluted  with  water,  saturated  with 
carbon  dioxide,  and  evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol. 

When  the  cold  product  was  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
A^-acid  separated  at  once  in  a  crystalline  condition.  In  order  to  purify 
the  crude  acid,  it  is  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate,  digested  with  animal 
charcoal,  and,  after  filtering  and  acidifying,  the  colourless  precipitate 
is  collected  and  crystallised  either  from  ether  or  light  petroleum  : 

0-1196  gave  0-2932  COg  and  0-0870  H^O.     C  =  66-8  ;  H«8-l. 
CyHiQOg  requires  0  =  66*7  ;  H  =  7*9  per  cent. 

l-M6thyl'^^-cjclopent6ne'2'Carbox9/lie  acid  melts  at  130 — 13P,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  or  hot  light  petroleum,  but  sparingly 
so  in  water  or  formic  acid  in  the  cold.  When  its  ethereal  solution  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  very  slowly,  it  separates  in  lar^e^  striated^  four- 
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sided  plates  or  piismB  with  bevelled  edges,  twin  crystals  being  frequent. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  warm  formic  acid  (D  1  *20),  and  crystallises 
well  from  this  solvent  in  long,  striated  plates.  The  most  convenient 
solvent  for  recrystallisation  is,  however,  light  petroleum  (b.  p. 
100 — 110°),  from  which  it  separates  in  needles  radiating  from  a  point. 
The  solution  of  the  acid  in  dilute  sodium  carbonate  rapidly  decolorises 
permanganate,  and  the  chloroform  solution  readily  decolorises  bromine 
(see  below).  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a  colourless 
solution,  but,  when  warmed,  this  rapidly  becomes  dark  reddish-brown, 
and  sulphur  dioxide  is  produced  in  quantity.  The  finely-powdered  acid 
dissolves  in  much  hydrobromic  acid  (saturated  at  0°),  but  without  the 
formation  of  an  additive  product,  since  the  solution,  especially  when 
expoAed  to  air,  deposits  crystals  of  the  unchanged  acid.  This  b^iaviour 
is  unusual,  because  acids  of  this  kind  usually  combine  with  great 
readiness  with  hydrobromic  acid.  The  double  linking  in  this  methyl- 
cyc^opentenecarboxylic  acid  is  in  the  1  : 5-po8ition,  and  it  was  thought 
possible  that  intramolecular  change  to  the  1  : 2-po8ition  might  take 
place  on  boiling  with  alkalis,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case,  since,  after  digesting  with  potash,  of  density  1*3,  for  ten 
minutes,  the  acid  was  recovered  unchanged  on  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric add. 

Ethyl  Methyl-^^-ojcloperUenecarboxylate, — This  ester  was  prepared  by 
digesting  the  pure  acid  (12  grams)  with  alcohol  (100  c.c.)  and  sulphuric 
acid  (3  c.c.)  for  three  hours,  and,  after  remaining  overnight,  the 
product  was  dissolved  in  ether,  mixed  with  water,  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  dried 
over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  residual  oil  fractionated 
under  reduced  pressure : 

0-1378  gave  03530  CO^  and  0-1164  H^O.     0  =  699  ;  H  =  91. 
C9H14O2  requires  C  =  70'l ;  H«9-l  per  cent. 

The  ester  distils  constantly  at  133°  (100  mm.),  and  has  a  penetrating, 
unpleasant,  and  very  persistent  odour,  which  closely  resembles,  but  is 
perhaps  not  quite  so  pungent  as,  that  of  the  ester  of  the  A^-acid 
(p.  689). 

1  : 5-DibromO'l-methylcyclopenta7i&'2'Carboxi/lic  Acid, 

In  order  to  prepare  this  dibromo-aoid,  methyl-A^-c^c^pentene- 
carboxylic  acid  (0*5  gram)  was  dissolved  in  chloroform  (10  c.c.),. 
cooled  in  ice,  and  bromine  added  drop  by  drop,  when  the  colour 
disappeared  rapidly  at  first,  but  remained  when  0'63  gram  had  been 
added. 
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The  end  point  was,  however,  not  very  sharp,  and  a  trace  of  hydrogen 
bromide  was  formed.  The  amount  of  acid  taken  requires  0*64  gram  of 
bromine  to  form  the  dibromo-additive  product.  The  solution  was 
poured  on  a  clock  gla^s  and  left  exposed  to  air  until  the  chloroform  had 
evaporated;  the  solid  residue  was  then  recrystallised  from  light 
petroleum  (b.  p.  70—80°) : 

0-221  gave  0*2922  AgBr.     Br  =  66-2. 

CyHiQCgBrj  requires  Br  =  55-9  per  cent. 

I  :  b-I)ibrom(hl-methylcyclopenta7ie'2-carboxylic  acid  darkens  at  about 
150%  and  decomposes  vigorously  and  becomes  black  at  about  164% 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or  benzene,  but  sparingly 
so  in  light  petroleum  or  formic  acid  in  the  cold.  When  boiled  with 
formic  acid,  it  decomposes  vigorously,  and  the  solution  becomes  violet- 
black  and  deposits  black  flocks  on  the  addition  of  water. 

The  dibromo-acid  is  readily  decomposed  by  boiling  with  methyl- 
alcoholic  potash,  and  the  solution  has  an  odour  of  bromoform ;  it  is 
also  decomposei  by  silver  nitrate  and  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  with 
abundant  separation  of  silver  bromide. 

OxidcUion  qf  l-Methyl-^^'Cyclope7iten€-2-€arboxylic   Acid  to 
y-Acetobutyric  Acid,  CHg-CO-CHg-CHa'CHg-COjH.* 

In  this  experiment,  the  pure  acid  (2  grams)  was  dissolved  in  a  slight 
excess  of  dilute  sodium  carbonate  in  a  test  tube,  and  ozone  led  through 

*  In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the  oxidation  of  cloted 
chain  unsaturated  acids  by  ozone,  we  experimented,  in  the  first  instance,  with  wo- 
lanronolic  acid. 

-  This  acid  (2  grams)  was  dissolved  in  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  and  ozone  passed 
for  about  three  hours  and  until  it  was  no  longer  absorbed.  Wfien  the  clear  solution 
was  acidified,  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate,  and  extracted  with  ether  in  the 
usual  manner,  it  yielded  a  syrup  which,  after  remaining  in  an  evacuated  desiccator 
over  sulphuric  acid  for  a  short  time,  solidified.  After  rapidly  washing  on  porona 
porcelain  with  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  30 — 40**),  the  substance  melted  at  about  47"* 
and  proved  to  be  7-dimethylacetobutyric  acid  : 

0-1297  gave  0-2880  CO2  and  O'lOSO  HjO.     C  =  60-6  ;  H  =  90. 
CgHi^O,  requires  C  =  60-8  ;  H  =  8-8  per  cent. 

The  acid  was  dissolved  in  water,  mixed  with  semicarbazide  hydrochloride  and 
sodium  acetate,  and  warmed  on  the  water-bath,  when  the  semicarbazone  separated  in 
glistening  plates.  It  crystallised  from  water  as  a  felted  mass  of  needles,  and  decom- 
posed vigorously  at  about  187°.  A  direct  comparison  showed  that  this  semicarbazone 
was  identical  with  that  obtained  from  a  specimen  of  7-dimethylacetobutyric  acid 
which  had  been  prepared  on  a  previous  occasion  (Trans.,  1898,  73,  844). 

The  almost  quantit^itive  formation  of  this  keto-acid  by  the  oxidation  with  ozone  is 
probably  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  constitution  of  wolauronolic  acid  : 

/CMe:C'CO.,H  /COMe  CX),H 

OMe/           I        '  — >             CMejC              | 

^CHa'CH,  ^CH,— CH, 

ttfoLauronoHo  acid.  7-Dimethylacelobutyric  acid. 
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the  solution.  When  the  ozone  was  no  longer  absorbed  and  passed 
freely,  the  product  was  acidified,  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate, 
and  extracted  five  times  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solutioD,  after  drying 
over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporating,  deposited  a  syrup  which  yielded 
bromoform  on  treatment  with  bromine  and  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
gave  an  immediate  precipitate  with  semicarbazide  hydrochloride  and 
sodium  acetate.  The  aemiccbrbazone  was  collec^d  and  crystallised  from 
water,  from  which  it  separated  in  needles,  which  softened  at  1 70°-  and 
melted  at  174 — 176°.  It  was  found  to  contain  water  of  crystal- 
lisation :* 

0-1336  gave  02010  OOg  and  0-0900  Rfi.     C  =  40-7 ;  H  =  7-4. 
0-1153     „     21-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19*5°  and  749  mm.     N  =  20-7. 
C7H„OsN3,HjO  requires  0  =  41-0  j  H  =  7-3;  N  =  20-5  per  cent. 

These  results  seemed  to  point  to  a  ketonic  acid,  CqEL^qO^,  probably 
y-acetobutyric  acid,  CH3*CO*[OH2]g*C02H,  and  to  confirm  this  the  semi- 
carbazone  of  this  acid  was  prepared  from  the  specimen  originally 
obtained  by  Bentley  and  Perkin  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  1513).  It  melted 
at  176°,  and,  when  mixed  with  the  specimen  described  above,  no 
alteration  in  the  melting  point  could  be  detected.  The  semicarbazone 
of  the  acid  from  the  ozone  oxidation  was  decomposed  by  warming  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal 
solution  evaporated,  when  a  syrup  was  obtained  which,  on  standing  in 
the  air,  soon  crystallised.  The  crystals  were  drained  on  porous 
porcelaiuj  and  analysed  with  the  following  result : 

0-1247  gave  0-2256  CO^  and  00922  H^O.     0  =  49*3;  H-8-2. 
CgHioOgjHaO  requires  0  =  48-7  j  H  =  8-l  percent. 

This  substance  melts  at  36°  and  was  proved,  by  direct  comparition, 
to  be  the  characteristic  hy  Irate  of  y-acetobutyric  acid. 

h Methyl-^*- cyc\opentene-2'Ca7'boxylic  Add, 

It  is  explained  on  p.  585  that  this  acid  esterities  very  readily,  a 
property  which  renders  its  separation  from  the  A^-acid  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.  The  ester  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  fifth  fractional 
esteriBcation  distilled  constantly  at  120 — 122°  (100  mm.),  and  was 
pure  ethyl  l-msthyl-^^-cjclopentene-^-carhoxyUUe  : 

01324  gave  0-3220  COj  and  00958  HjO.     0  =  66*4 ;  H  =  8-0. 
C^Hi^Oj  requires  0  =  667  j  H  =  79  per  cent. 

*  This  semicarbazone  had  been  prepared  by  Bentley  and  Perkin  and  dried  at 
lOO*",  when  the  specimen  gave  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  GfHisOsNg. 
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This  ester  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  pungent  and  most 
unpleasant  odour  characteristic  of  so  many  of  the  esters  of  cyclic 
unsaturated  acids.  The  pure  ester  (20  grams)  was  now  mixed  with 
100  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  methyl -alcoholic  potash,  and  allowed  to  remain 
overnight.  Water  was  then  added,  the  clear  solution  saturated  with 
carbon  dioxide,  evaporated  until  free  from  alcohol,  acidified,  the  oily 
acid  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  carefully  dried  over 
calcium  chloride.  The  ether  was  then  evaporated,  and  the  acid  distilled 
under  reduced  pressure,  when  the  whole  quantity  passed  over  at 
164—165°  (100  mm.): 

01032  gave  02634  COg  and  00870  HgO.     C  =  69*7  ;  H  =  9-3. 
CgHj^Og  requires  C  =  70*1 ;  H  =  9*1  per  cent. 

l'Methi/l-^^-cyclopeniene'2-ccMrhoxylic  acid  is  a  viscid  oil,  and  possesses 
a  pungent  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  higher  fatty  acids.  It  behaves 
as  an  unsaturated  acid,  since  its  solution  in  chloroform  rapidly  decolor- 
ises bromine,  and  the  sodium  salt  instantly  decolorises  permanganate. 
When  it  was  boiled  with  concentrated  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide 
for  five  minutes,  it  became  dark  brown,  and,  on  acidifying,  yielded 
a  liquid  acid,  so  that  conversion  into  the  A^-acid  does  not  appear 
to  take  place  under  these  conditions. 

4 :  b'D^omo*l'methylcyc\opentcm6'2-€arboxylie  Acid^ 
CHBr<^|f^J^2>CH.C0,H. 

In  preparing  this  acid,  pure  l-me^hyUt^^-QyclopenUnt'^'Cwhaxylio 
add  (1*35  grams)  was  dissolved  in  three  volumes  of  chloroform, 
cooled  to  -  lO^and  then  titrated  with  a  solution  of  bromine  in  chloro- 
form. The  colour  disappeared  instantly  at  first  and  rather  slowly  at 
the  close  of  the  reaction,  and  remained  when  1  '65  grams  had  been 
added,  the  end  point  being  fairly  sharp.  Theoretically,  1  '7  grams  of 
bromine  should  be  absorbed  by  1*35  grams  of  the  unsaturated  acid. 
The  product  was  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  dock  glass,  when  a  syrup 
remained  which  gradually  crystallised  and  became  semi-solid.  In 
contact  with  porous  porcelain,  the  oil  was  slowly  absorbed,  and  the 
colourless  residue  separated  from  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  50 — 60°)  in 
crusts  which  melted,  not  very  sharply,  at  106 — 108°  : 

0-2860  gave  03740  AgBr.     Br  =  558. 

CYHi^OgBrg  requires  Br  =  55 '9  per  cent. 
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Oxidation  of  l'MMyl'^^-cjc\ope7itene-2'Carboxf/lic  Acid  to  a-Methyl- 
iricarballylie  Acid,  C02H-CHMe-CH(C02H)-OH2-C02H. 

This  oxidation  was  carried  out  by  passing  ozone  into  the  solution  of 
the  sodium  salt  of  the  acid,  the  conditions  of  experiment  being  the  same 
as  those  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  oxidation  of  the  A^-acid. 
The  product  was  warmed  on  the  water-bath  to  decompose  any  un- 
changed ozonide,  acidified,  Eaturate<l  with  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
repeatedly  extracted  with  ether.  When  the  ether  was  removed  by 
evaporation,  a  dark  brown  oil  was  obtained,  which  showed  no  signs  of 
crystallisation  after  remaining  for  several  days  over  sulphuric  acid  in 
an  evacuated  desiccator.  It  was  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  an  excess  of  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  After  saturating  with  ammonium 
sulphate,  the  green  solution  was  extracted  severaLtimes  with  ether  on  the 
machine,  and  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated,  when  a  nearly  colourless 
syrup  was  obtained  which  soon  became  semi-solid.  In  contact  with  a 
little  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oily  impurity  was  soon 
dissolved,  leaving  a  colourless,  crystalline  acid,  which  was  drained  on 
porous  porcelain  and  twice  recrystallised  from  hydrochloric  acid,  from 
which  it  separated  in  small,  glistening  prisms  melting  at  177°.  That 
this  acid  was  a-methyltricarballylic  acid  (m.  p.  180°)  was  proved  by 
mixing  it  with  a  specimen  which  had  been  prepared  from  the  sodium 
derivative  of  methylmalonic  ester  by  condensation  with  fumaric  ester 
(Auwers,  Kobner,  and  Meyenburg,  Ber.,  1891,  24,  2891),  when  the 
mixture  melted  at  178 — 180°. 

The  Aoiion  qf  Magnesium  Methyl  Iodide  on  Ethyl  cjaXoPentanone-Z- 
carboxylate,  00<S^'-^^£>Cll'CO^Et. 

'J*he  ethyl  cjclopentaTumecarbooDylcUe  required  for  these  experiments 
was  prepared  by  digesting  the  free  acid  (Kay  and  Perkin,  Trans., 
1906,  89,  1646),  in  quantities  of  50  grams,  with  a  3  per  cent, 
solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  in  alcohol  (180  grams)  for  six  hours  on 
the  water-bath.  The  product  was  mixed  with  three  volumes  of  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  repeatedly  washed  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate, 
dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated.  On  fractionation  under 
reduced  pressure,  the  ester  distilled  constantly  at  142 — 143°  (40  mm.) 
as  a  colourless  oil  possessing  an  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
apples : 

01873  gave  04186  COg  and  01337  Bfi.     0-610  ;  H  =  7-9. 
CgHjjO,  requires  0  «  61  -6  j  H «  7*7  per  cent. 
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This  ester,  in  quantities  of  30  grams,  was  slowly  added  from  a 
dropping  funnel  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide 
(containing  20  grams  of  magnesium),  the  contents  of  the  containing 
vessel  being  rapidly  stirred  by  a  turbine  and  the  whole  carefully 
cooled  with  ice  and  salt.  After  remaining  for  four  days,  the  product 
was  cautiously  decomposed  by  ice  and  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  ethereal  layer  separated,  and  the  aqueous  solution  repeatedly 
extracted  with  ether.  The  combined  ethereal  extracts  were  dried 
over  calcium  chloride  and,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  any  volatile 
hydrocarbon,  the  ether  was  slowly  distilled  off  with  the  aid  of  a  column. 
The  residue  was  distilled  in  steam  and  the  distillate,*  which  contained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  an  oil  with  an  odour  of  peppermint,  was 
extracted  Mdth  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried  and  evaporated  as 
before,  and  the  oil  fractionated  under  reduced  pressure. 

A  good  deal  of  oil  passed  over  below  100^  (200  mm.),  and  there  was 
a  large  fraction  at  100 — 125°  (50  mm.)  and  a  further  considerable 
fraction  at  115 — 125°  (15  mm.).  After  repeated  distillation,  these 
fractions  yielded  a  mobile  oil,  boiling  at  150 — 155°  under  the  ordinary 
pressure,  and  a  more  viscid  oil,  distilling  at  100 — 105°  (30  mm.). 

The  oil  distilling  at  150 — 155°  was  twice  distilled  over  sodium,  when 
almost  the  whole  quantity  passed  over  at  about  150° : 

0-1836  gave  0*5990  CO^  and  0*1955  HgO.     0  =  88-9  ;  H  =  11-8. 
CgHj^  requires  C  =  88-5  ;  H  =■  1 1  '5  per  cent. 

I'M&ikt/l'S'iaopropenylcyclopentene  (compare  p.  575)  is  a  colourless  oil 
with  a  pronounced  odour  of  lemons  and  peppermint. 

It  combines  with  hydrogen  bromide  and  with  bromine,  but  the 
amount  of  material  available  was  too  small  to  allow  of  these  additive 
products  being  investigated. 

The  fraction  boiling  at  100 — 105°  (30  mm.)  gave  the  following 
results  on  analysis : 

0-1912  gave  05374  00^  and  0-1930  H2O.     0  =  76-7  ;  H=ll-2. 
CjjHigO  requires  0  =  771 ;  H  =  11*3  per  cent. 

I'Methyl-B-iaopropenolcjclopentene  (compare  p.  575)  is  a  rather  viscid 
oil  with  a  strong  odour  of  terpineol  and  peppermint,  it  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  in  acetic  anhydride  gives  a  deep 
crimson,  nearly  as  intense  as  solution  of  permanganate,  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  the  corre- 
sponding terpin,  this  oil  (5  grams)  was  shaken  with  300  c.c.  of  5 
per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  during  several  days,  and  until  it  had 
completely  dissolved.  The  clear  solution  was  extracted  once  with 
ether  to  remove  any  unchanged  carbinol,  it  was  then  saturated  with 

*  A  large  quantity  of  dark-coloured  resinous  matter  remained  in  the  dlHtilliTig 
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ammonium  sulphate,  and  extracted  ten  times,  on  the  machine,  with 
large  quantities  of  ether.  The  extracts  were  dried  over  calcium 
chloride  and  evaporated,  when  a  viscid,  almost  colourless  oil  was 
obtained,  which  on  analysis  gave  numbers  closely  approximating  to 
those  required  by  the  formula  CgH^gOg.  This  syrup,  which  is 
probably  a  mixture  of  eis-  and  ^?*an«-modiiications,  gradually  became 
semi-solid,  and,  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain,  the  oil  wab  rapidly 
absorbed,  leaving  a  colourless  mass  which,  after  crystallisation  from  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water,  yielded  the  following  results  on 
analysis : 

0-1135  gave  02813  H2O  and  01146  Hfi.     0  =  676  ;  H  =  ll-2. 
CgHigOg  requires  C  =  683  ;  H  =  11  -4  per  cent. 

l-Hydroxi/-l-methyi-3'i8opropenolcyc\ope7Uan6  (compare  p.  575) 
softens  at  70°  and  melts  at  75°,  and  is  excessively  soluble  in  water,  but 
i-ather  sparingly  so  in  cold  ether.  It  dissolves  readily  in  warm  ether, 
and  crystallises  slowly  from  the  concentrated  solution  in  feathery 
groups.  Its  solution  in  acetic  anhydride  gives,  with  a  trace  of 
sulphuric  acid^  a  pink  solution  which  soon  fades. 

The  terpin  dissolves  in  fuming  aqueous  hydif)bromic  acid,  but  the 
solution  soon  clouds,  and  an  oil  separates  which  has  a  penetrating  and 
highly  characteristic  odour  resembling  that  of  sage  and  carraway  seeds. 

The  Action  of  Magnesium  Methyl  Iodide  on  Ethyl  l-iftf^y^A^-cyclo- 
pmteM-^-carhoxylate,  CH<P^^i>CH-C02Et. 

The  conversion  of  this  ester  into  I'meihyl-^-i^opropenol-^^'CyQlo- 
pentene  takes  place  almost  quantitatively  under  the  foUoMdng  condi- 
tions. Magnesium  (12  grains)  is  converted  into  magnesium  methyl 
iodide  in  the  usual  manner,  and,  after  cooling  well,  ethyl  methylc^c/o- 
pentenecarboxylate  (26  grams)  is  gradually  added.  There  is  little 
action  on  mixing,  but  afterwards  the  liquid  gradually  comes  to  the 
boil.  After  four  hours,  the  product  is  cautiously  decomposed  by  water 
and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ethereal  solution  washed  well, 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  left  in  contact  with  methyl-alcoholic 
potash  (10  grams  KQH)  overnight.  Water  and  ether  are  then  added, 
and  the  ethereal  solution  washed  well,^  dried  over  calcium  chloride, 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  fractionated  under  reduced  pressui'e,  when 
almost  the  whole  quantity  passes  over  at  95°  (30  mm.)  : 

0-1212  gave  03420  00^  and  0-1264  H3O.     0-76-9  ;  H=«  116. 
C^HigO  requires  0  =  770  ;  H  =  114  per  cent. 

*  The  aqaeoos  layer  yields,  on  acidification  and  extraction  with  ether,  a  mere 
trace  of  nnohanged  aoid,  showing  that  the  conversion  into  the  carbinol  was  practically 
complete. 
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l'Methyl-2'iBOpropenol'6i*-cyc\op0ntene  is  a  colourless,  viscid  liquid, 
which  possesses  a  very  pungent  odour  of  terpineol  and  peppermint. 
It  yields  an  intense  reddish-brown  coloration  when  a  drop  6f  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  its  solution  in  acetic  anhydride.  When  the  pure  sub- 
stance is  quickly  added  to  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  hydrogen  bromide 
(saturated  at  0^),  it  dissolves  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  and 
the  solution  becomes  purple,  then  brown,  and,  finally,  dark  green. 

If,  however,  the  oil  is  gradually  added  to  the  hydrobromic  acid 
solution,  cooled  in  ice,  a  clear  solution  is  produced,  which  rapidly 
clouds  and  from  which  an  oily  layer  soon  separates.  When  this 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  lower  layer  becomes  dark  brown  and 
the  oil  a  chartreuse-green,  and,  after  twelve  hours,  the  liquid  becomes 
an  intense  sage-green  and  the  oil  red.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  was 
not  found  possible  to  convert  this  carbinol  into  a  crystalline  urethane 
or  nitroso-chloride,  and  the  only  crystalline  derivative  of  any  value  for 
its  identification  is  the  terpin  described  below.  When  the  carbinol  is 
mixed  with  phenylcarbimide  and  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  for  several  days,  crystals  of  diphenylcarbamide  slowly 
separate. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  a  crystalline  nitroso-chloride  by 
leaving  the  pure  carbinol  (1*5  c.c.)  in  contact  with  ethyl  nitrite  (6  c.c. 
of  a  15  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution)  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  (1'5  c.c),  but  the  nitroso-chloride  produced  was  a  thick  syrup. 
A  comparative  experiment  showed  that,  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions, ordinary  terpineol  is  rapidly  converted  into  its  crystalline 
nitroso-chloride. 

5-Hf/droxy'l-7netkyl'2-iBopropenolcjc\op6ntane  (see  p.  578). — ^This 
ci7stal]ine  terpin  is  produced  in  a  fairly  good  yield  uiider  the 
following  conditions.  The  carbinol  (10  grams)  is  shaken  on  the 
machine  with  water  (600  c.c.)  and  sulphuric  add  (3  grams),  when,  even 
after  several  days,  a  considerable  brown,  oily  layer  separates  on 
standing. 

The  product  was  filtered  and  extracted  once  with*  a  little  ether,^ 
the  aqueous  solution  was  then  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
extracted  five  times  on  the  machine  with  the  same  solvent.  After 
drying  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporating,  the  ethereal  solution 
deposited  a  viscous  syrup  which  gi'adually  crystallised,  and,  in  contact 
with  porous  porcelain,  a  good  deal  of  oily  impurity  was  readily 
absorbed,  leaving  a  colourless,  crystalline  mass.  The  substance 
was  dissolved  in  much  pure  etber,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  con- 
centrated   considerably,    when,    on    standing,   groups    of    colourless 

*  This  ethereal  extract  yielded,  on  cyaporation,  a  brown  oil  which  containedi 
besides  unchanged  carbinol,  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  high  boiling  resinous 
matter. 
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needles  separated,  which  were  collected,  washed  with  ether,  and 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  an  evacuated  desiccator.  The  *  mother 
liquors  of  these  crystals  deposited,  on  concentration,  a  further  crop 
of  the  same  substance,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
an  isomeride : 

0-1184  gave  0-2964  COg  and  01 250  H,0.     C«68-3  ;  H-11-7. 
C^HijOa  requires  C  =  68-3  ;  H  =  1 1  "4  per  cent. 

6'Hydroxy-l-methyl'2'isopropenolcjG\operUane  melts  at  70 — 72%  and 
is  very  similar  to  terpin  in  appearance.  It  is  excessively  soluble  in 
water  or  alcohol,  sparingly  so  in  cold  benzene  or  light  petroleum  in  the 
cold.  It  dissolves  readily  in  warm  benzene,  and  separates,  on  cooling, 
as  an  oil  which  gradually  crystallises.  When  it  is  warmed  with  an 
acetic  acid  solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  (saturated  at  0^),  it  dissolves 
with  slight  evolution  of  hisat,  and  the  solution  soon  clouds  and  an  oil 
separates.  On  standing  for  several  days,  the  oil  remains  almost 
colourless,  but  the  solvent  becomes  an  intense  brownish-red. 


1  -Methyl-2-isopropenyl'^^yclope7Uenef 
CH<^^5g?>0H.CMe:CH,. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  introduction  (p.  578)  that  the 
elimination  of  water  from  l-methyl-2'Mopropenol-A^-cye/opentene 
results  in  the  formation,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  of 
only  very  small  quantities  of  the  above  terpene,  the  principal  sub- 
stances always  obtained  beiog  condensation  products  of  higher 
molecular  weight.  When  the  carbinol  is  heated  with  potassium 
hydrogen  sulphate  under  the  usual  conditions,  it  yields  principally  a 
high  boiling  brown  oil,  and,  if  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  is  employed,  the 
result  is  a  viscid,  almost  black,  product.  The  carbinol  dissolves  in 
anhydrous  formic  acid  with  a  pink  colour,  and,  when  heated  on  the 
water-bath,  the  solution  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  acid  layer 
is  dark  brown,  whereas  the  upper  oily  layer  is  nearly  colourless.  If 
the  product  is  distilled,  some  methylt«opropenylcyc^opentene  is  obtained, 
but  the  yield  is  most  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  formation  of  large 
quantities  of  polymerised  hydrocarbons. 

Attempts  were  then  made  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  leaving  the  carbinol  in  contact  with 
a  large  excess  of  magnesium  methyl  iodide  for  a  week,  but  little  action 
took  place  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  carbinol  was  recovered 
unchanged.  The  best  results  were  ultimately  obtained  by  heating 
the   carbinol    with    twice   its    weight    of    succinic    anhydride^    for 

*  Phthalic  anhydride  may  also  be  used,  but  with  leas  satisfactory  results. 
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fifteen  minuteR  and  then  distilling  in  steam,  when  a  colourless  oil 
passed  over,  leaving  a  dark  brown  condensation  product  in  the 
distillation  flask. 

The  distillate  was  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  dried 
over  calcium  chloride,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  fractionated,  first 
alone  and  then  three  times  over  sodium,  when  a  colourless  oil  was 
obtained  which  distilled  at  143—145°  (770  mm.)  : 

0-2120  gave  0-6785  COj  and  0-2230  H^O.     C  =  87-3  ;  H  =  ll-6. 
CjjH^4  requires  C  =  88  5  ;  H  =  1 1  5  per  cent. 

I'  Afethyl'2-isoprope7iyl- ^^-cyc\opentenehi\si  a  distinct  odour  of  lemons, 
and  oxidises  very  readily  in  the  air,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the 
somewhat  low  numbers  obtained  in  the  above  analysis.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  the  terpene  was  placed  over  water  in  a  tube  sealed  at  one 
end,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  took  place  very  i;^pidly,  and  overnight 
the  level  of  the  water  had  risen  to  almost  exactly  one-fifth  of  the 
volume  of  the  air  takeu.  The  solution  of  the  terpene  in  noetic  anhydride 
gives  an  intense  blood-red  coloration  when  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  and,  on  warming,  the  colour  changes  to  violet- black.  The 
terpene  does  not  dissolve  in  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  hydrogen 
bfomide  (saturated  at  0^),  but  a  good  deal  of  heat  is  liberated,  and  the 
oil  becomes  brown,  then  blood-red,  and,  after  several  hours,  a  deep 
^go-gi*^ii*  The  dark  brown  condensation  products,  obtained  in  such 
quantities  during  the  preparation  of  the  terpene,  have  properties 
closely  resembling  those  described  in  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the 
corresponding  experiments  in  the  A^-series  (p.  597).  When  fraction- 
ated, a  good  deal  of  a  yellowish- brown  oil  distilled  at  170 — 175° 
(20  mm.),  and  evidently  consisted  of  the  polymeride,  (CgHi^)^ ;  it 
oxidised  very  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  gave  only  approximate  results  on 
analysis. 

The  Action  of  Magnesium  Methyl  Iodide  on  Ethyl  l-Methyl-^^-cyclo- 
pentene'2-carboxylate,  CH<^^2'^^«>CH'C0,Et. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  (p.  579)  that  this 
decomposition  proceeds  abnormally,  and  gives  only  a  very  small  yield 
of  the  corresponding  tertiary  alcohol.  In  several  experiments,  the 
pure  ester  (37  grams)  was  treated  with  magnesium  methyl  iodide 
(containing  17  grams  of  magnesium),  and  the  product  was  left  over^ 
night  and  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  ethereal  solution  was  washed  with  dilute  sulphurous  acid  to 
remove  iodine,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evaporated,  when  a 
brown  oil  was  obtained,  which,  by  distillation  under  reduced  pres- 
sure,   was    separated    into    three     fractions :     80 — 120°  (40   mm.), 
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170_172o  ^^g  ^n^^^  g^^^  225—230°  (15  mm.).  The  lowest  fraction 
yielded,  on  careful  fractionation,  a  email  quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon, 
distilling  at  about  147°  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  and  about  three 
grams  of  an  oil  boiling  at  97 — 100°  (30  mm.).  The  oil  of  boiling 
point  147°  is  doubtless  the  terpene,  but  the  quantity  was  so  small  and 
the  substance  oxidised  so  rapidly  in  the  air  that  no  analysis  was 
attempted.  The  oil  of  boiling  point  97 — 100°  (30  mm.)  had  a  strong 
odour  of  peppermint,  and  when  dissolved  in  acetic  anhydride  gave,  on 
the  addition  of  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  coloration,  which  was 
distinctly  bluer  than  that  yielded  by  the  corresponding  A^-carbinol 
(p.  594)  under  these  conditions.  The  following  results  were  obtained 
on  analysis : 

01965  gave  05450  COg  and  01940  H2O.     C  =  75-7  ;  H=:110. 
C^H^gO  requires  C  =  77*0  ;  H  =  1 1'4  per  cent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  substance  is  l'metkii/l'2-isopropenol- 
^^'Cyclopentene, 

CH<g§2^^^^^CH-CMe2-OH, 

but  the  amount  of  material  at  our  disposal  was  so  small  that  it  was 
impossible  to  investigate  its  properties. 

The  fraction  170 — 172°  (18  mm.)  was  distilled  over  sodium  without 
altering  its  boiling  point  and  then  analysed  : 

0-1146  gave  03613  COg  and  01200  K^O.     C  =  860  ;  H=:ll-6. 
{GgH.^^)2  requires  C  =  88-5  ;  H  =  1 1*5  per  cent. 

Subsequeintly,  it  was  discovered  that  this  very  viscid  hydrocarbon  is 
very  rapidly  oxidised  in  the  air,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  low 
numbers  obtained  in  the  above  analysis.  After  remaining  in  a  loosely- 
corked  test-tube  for  a  week  a  second  analysis  was  made,  and  the 
substance  found  to  contain  only  C  =  80'l,  and  H=  10*3. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  hydrocarbon,  left  in  contact  with  air 
in  a  tube  over  water,  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  in  a  few 
hours.  No  further  experiments  were  made  either  with  this  hydro- 
carbon or  with  the  higher  fraction,  225 — 230°  (15  mm.),  mentioned 
above. 

The  authors  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Research  Fund  Committees, 
both  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Chemical  Society,  for  grants, 
which  have  largely  defrayed  the  heavy  cost  of  this  investigation. 

The  Univbrsitt, 

MANCHESTBa. 
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LIV. — A    13'Lactonic  Acid  from  Acetone  and   Mcdonic 

Acid. 
By  Andrew  Norman  Mbldrum  (Caroegie  Research  Fellow). 

Thb  condensation  between  acetone  and  malonic  acid  might  well  be 
expected  to  yield  iaopropylenemalonic  acid,  Me2CIC(C02H)2t  and  from 
this,  by  the  loss  of  carbon  dioxide,  dimethylacrylic  acid, 

MejC.'CH-COgH, 
might  result.     Actually  the  condensation,  as  it  proceeds  in  presence  of 
acetic    anhydride.*   (Massot,    Ber.y    1894,   27,    1225)  or  ammonium 
malonate   (Knoevenagel,   D.R.-P.  162281)  does  result    in    dimethyl- 
acrylic  acid. 

Ethyl  ttfopropylenemalonate,  Me2CIC(C02Et)2,  is  produced  by  heating 
together  ethyl  malonate,  acetone,  acetic  anhydride,  and  zinc  chloride. 
On  hydrolysis  of  the  ester,  isopropylenemalonic  acid  is  obtained 
(Meyenberg,  Ber,,  1895,  28,  785). 

Wishing  to  study  the  reaction  between  acetone  and  malonic  acid,  the 
author,  on  Professor  Japp's  suggestion,  employed  as  condensing  agent 
acetic  anhydride  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  reaction,  which  proceeds  smoothly  and  without 
the  application  of  heat,  yields  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  a 
crystalline  acid  melting  at  97^  which  is  a  new  condensation  product 
of  acetone  and  malonic  acid,  since  it  is  neither  dimethylacrylic  acid 
(m.  p.  70°)  nor  wopropylenemalonic  acid  (m.  p.  170 — 171°). 

Analysis  and  molecular  weight  determination  lead  to  the  formula 
CgHgO^  for  the  substance,  which  is  evidently  formed  according  to  the 
equation : 

C.HeO  +  CjH.O^  =  HjO  +  C^HgO*. 

Titration  with  alkali  showed  that  the  acid  is  monobasic,  so  that  it  is 
probably  a  lactonic  acid.  Treatment  Mdth  excess  of  alkali,  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  direct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  lactonic  group, 
was  found  to  cause  disruption  into  acetone  and  malonic  acid.  Neverthe- 
less, there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  subbtance,  considering  the 

method  of    its  formation,   has    the  constitution  X__X^        *    ' 

that  is,  it  is  the  /3-lactone  of  P-hi/draxi/iaoprop^lmalonic  acid.     The 
formation  of  the  lactone  may  therefore  be  represented  as  follows  : 
MejCO  +  CH2(C02H)o  -  Me2C(OH)-CH{C02H)2  = 

H2O  +  MojC— CH-CX)2H 

*  Komnenos  (Annalen,  1888,  218,  147,  168),  nsing  acetic  {tcid  as  condensing 
agent,  obtained  crotonic  acid,  MeGH:GH*CO,H,  from  malonic  acid  and  paraldehyde, 
but  fonnd  that  there  was  no  reaction  between  malonic  add  and  acetone. 
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Closely  related  to  this  )3-lactone  is  one  which  has  been  described  by 
Baeyer  and  Villiger  (Ber.,  1897,  30,  1954,  see  also  Fichter  and  Hirsch, 
Ber.,  1900,  33,  3270).  The  parent  substance  of  Baeyer  and  Villiger's 
lactone  is  cw-dimethylmalic  acid,  Me2C(C02H)'CH(OH)-C02H  (in  which 
the  relative  positions  of  the  -OH  and  'CO2EL  groups  are  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  they  are  in  the  isomeric  /8-hydroxywopropylmalonic 

d),  and  the  lactone  itself  is       ^  I     JL  ^    . 


aci( 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  two  /3-lactones  known  in  the  fatty 
series  should  be  isomerides,  and  should  both  contain  the  grouping 
Mej'C'CH'COgH.     It  would  appear  that  the  grouping,  McgC'CHj  is 

specially  adapted  to  the  formation  of  /3-lactones,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  explanation  of  this  interesting  point.  The  following  com- 
parison shows  that  the  two  lactones,  closely  related  as  they  are,  differ 
considerably  in  properties : 


Melting  point 
With  water  ... 


Hydrolysis    by    dilute 
acid. 


Action  of  heat . 


Me,C— CH-COjH 

CO'O 

(Baeyer  and  Villiger). 


45—47". 

Gives  CeH804,HaO. 

Gives  a«-dimethylmalic  acid. 


Gives  the  anhydride  of  as- 
dimethylmalic  acid,  with- 
out elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide. 


MejC-CH-COjH 

I    I 

0-CO 
(Meldrum). 


97'. 

Gives  no  compound. 

Gives  malonic  acid  and  acet- 
one. 

Gives    carbon    dioxide    and 
re&inous  products. 


Experimental. 
P-LacUme  of  p-ffyaroxt^sopropylmcu<mtc  Acvdj        A^m  * 

When  malonic  acid  .(^^^  gi'&n^s),  acetone  (116  grams),  and  acetic 
anhydride  (204  grams)  are  mixed  there  is  little  change,  but  on 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  (5  c.c.)  a  rise  in  temperature  occurs  and  the 
malonic  acid  soon  dissolves.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  liquid  gives 
a  crystalline  deposit,  which  can  be  increased  by  leaving  in  a  freezing 
mixture  for  a  short  time.  The  yield  of  the  crude  substance  is  65—70 
grams,  and  is  apparently  not  increased  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
material  or  the  other  conditions  of  the  experiment.  The  mother 
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liquor,  on  evaporation  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  yields  only  impure 
malonic  acid  (30  grams).  The  solid  is  collected,  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  crystallised  from  acetone,  from  which  it  separates  in 
colourless,  transparent  four-sided  plates  or  prisms  obliquely  terminated, 
and  melting  at  97°. 

When  the  temperature  is  raised  above  97°  the  liquid  turns  yellow 
and  finally  brown,  while  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  the  decomposition 
from  130°  upwards  being  rapid.  In  hot  water,  ether,  alcohol,  or 
chloroform,  the  substance  is  much  more  soluble  than  in  the  cold 
solvent : 

0-2934  gave  05378  CO,  and  0-1466  HaO.     C-49--98 ;  H  =  5-56. 
C(,H804  requires  C  =  50  00 j  H  =  5-56  percent. 

The  lactone  is  decomposed  by  hydrobromic  acid  in  the  cold,  with 
separation  of  malonic  acid;  when  digested  with  baryta  water,  a 
precipitate  of  barium  malonate  is  produced.  Heated  with  aniline,  it 
yields  acetone,  carbon  dioxide,  and  acetanilide. 

A  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  in  acetone  solution  by  the 
boiling-point  method  (in  the  Lumsden- Walker  apparatus),  which 
Mr.  W.  E.  S.  Turner,  M.Sc.,  kindly  undertook,  gave  the  following 
numbers  : 


Weight  of 
substance,  in  grams. 

Elevation. 

Volume,  in  c.c. 

Mol.  wt 

1-51 

l-08» 
0-93 
0-84 
0-74 

27  1 
29.4 
32-4 
86-3 

128 
125 
126 
127-6 

(The  boilirg  point  elevations  have  been  corrected  for  the  change  in 
boiling  point  due  to  the  increase  of  liquid  and  therefore  of  pressure  in 
the  boiling  tube.)  As  the  solution  becomes  more  dilute,  the  molecular 
weight  seems  to  increase,  a  phenomenon  often  observed  in  acetone 
solution.  On  plotting  the  molecular  weight  against  the  elevation,  the 
molecular  weight  at  zero  elevation,  that  is,  at  infinite  dilution,  is  found 
to  be  139.     OgHgO^  requires  mol.  wt.  =  144. 

The  equivalent  of  the  acid  was  determined  by  titration  with 
standard  alkali  (of  which  4293  c.c.  neutralise  the  equivalent  in  grams 
of  any  acid) : 

0-4405  required  13-3  c.c.     Equivalent  =     0'imxJ293    ^   j^g.^ 

13*3 

The  potassium  and  sodium  salts,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
are  obtained  by  evaporating  the  respective  solutions  in  a  vacuum 
desiccator.  The  potassium  salt  consists  of  prisms  or  striated  plates. 
Two  different  specimens  were  analysed  : 
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0-3722  gave  01 676  KgSO^.     K  =  1903. 
0-3211     „     01396      „  K=  19-54. 

CgH^O^KjHgO  requires  19*56  per  cent. 

The  sodium  salt  consists  of  six-sided  plates  : 

0-4747  gave  02003  NagSO^.     Na  =  1 3-67. 

CgH^O^Na  requires  13*85  per  cent. 

The  sodium  and  potassium  salts  are  white,  but  they  turn  yellow  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months. 

The  silver  salt  is  obtained  as  a  white,  microcrystalline  precipitate  on 
adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium  salt.  It  darkens  when 
kept  for  some  time : 

0*1948  gave  0*0838  Ag.     Ag  ^  4301. 

CgH^O^Ag  requires  43*02  per  cent. 

The  barium  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  was  not  analysed.  On 
boiling  its  solution,  a  white  substance  separated  which  was  found  to 
consist  of  barium  malonate : 

0*293  gave  0  2708  BaSO^.     Ba  =  54*41. 

CgHgO^BajHgO  requires  Ba  =  53'4  pw  cent. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  j8-lactone  of  ^-hydroxyisopropyl- 
malonic  acid  decomposes,  either  into  malonic  acid  and  acetone,  or  in 
other  directions,  has  proved  a  great  hindrance  to  its  investigation 
The  author  has  commenced  the  study  of  its  behaviour  with  various 
reagents,  in  particular  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  with 
ammonia.  _ 

The  author,  who  first  prepared  this  substance  nearly  four  years  ago 
in  the  Chemical  Department  of  Aberdeen  University,  but  had  to 
discontinue  the  investigation  for  some  time,  feels  grateful  to  Professor 
Japp  and  to  Professor  Perkin  for  the  interest  they  have  shown  in  it. 
The  expenses  of  the  investigation  have  been  ilef rayed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland. 

Obxmical  Departmbnt, 

Thb  Univbrsity, 

Manchbstkb. 
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LV. — DeHvatives  of  para-Diazdiminohenzene. 

By  Gilbert  T.  Morgan  and  Frances  M.  G.  Micklethwait. 

A  GROUP  of  aromatic  diazo-derivatives  exists  in  which  the  original 
diazonium  complex  may  be  considered  to  have  undergone  condensation 
with  another  reactive  substituent  of  the  aromatic  nucleus.  In  general, 
t^is  condensation  may  be  regarded  as  being  due  to  the  operation  of 
one  or  both  of  two  factors,  namely,  internal  salt  formation  and  the 
tendency  for  ring  formation.  Accordingly  the  diazo-compounds 
produced  by  internal  condensation  may  be  classified  under  the 
three  following  headings : 

1. — Internal  Diazonium  Salts. 

The  best  known  substances  of  this  class  are  the  so-called  diazo- 
sulphonic  acids,  of  which  *'  diazobenzenesulphonic  acid,"  derived  from 
sulphanilic  acid,  is  the  simplest  example.  This  compound  and  its 
homologues  are  produced  even  in  the  presence  of  strong  mineral  acids, 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  internal  salts,^  arising  from  the  interaction 
of  the  powerfully  basic  diazonium  complex  and  the  strongly  acid 
sulphonic  group. 

That  the  tendency  for  ring  formation  plays  little  or  no  part  in  the 
production  of  these  internal  diazonium  salts,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  obtained  from  all  aromatic  aminosulphonic  acids,  what- 
ever be  the  orientation  of  their  aminic  and  sulphonic  groups.  Metanilic 
and  the  heteronuclear  aminonaphthalenesulphonic  acids,  for  exaniple, 
furnish  these  diazonium  salts  with  the  same  readiness  as  sulphanilic 
and  naphthionic  acids.  These  condensation  products  have  the 
properties  of  sulphonates  of  moderately  strong  bases,  and  when 
treated  with  a  stronger  base,  such  as  an  alkali  hydroxide,  they  are 
decomposed,  the  heterocyclic  ring  undergoing  fission  in  the  following 
manner : 

ys-Nj-OH 


Uo. 


UI.) 

*  It  is  somewhat  nnfortnnate  that  the  true  natare  of  these  substances  is  not 
indicated  by  their  lunal  designation.  Armstrong  and  Robertson  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 
1282)  have  referred  td^the  above  compound  as  benzenediazonium  parasulphonate, 
but  this  suggestion  has  net  been  generally  adopted. 
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It  is  on  account  of  this  property  that  these  internal  diazonium  salts 
have  been  so  extensively  employed  in  the  colour  industry.  Similar 
internal  diazonium  salts  have  also  been  obtained  from  the  aromatic 
amino-carbozylic  acids. 

2. — Cyclic  DiazO'Compounda  due  to  Ring  Formation. 

The  diazo-derivatives  obtained  from  the  ortho-diamines  come  under 
this  heading.  As  in  these  compounds  the  two  contiguous  groups  are 
both  basicy  there  can  be  no  question  of  salt  formation.  The  tendency 
to  ring  formation  is,  however,  so  strong,  and  the  condensation  occurs 
so  readily  even  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  strong  acid,  that  the  inter- 
mediate diazonium  salts  have  never  been  isolated.  o-Diazoimino- 
benzene,  the  simplest  example  of  this  class  of  diazo-compounds,  is 
generally  represented  by  formula  III,  although  two  other  configura- 
tions (IV  and  V)  have  been  suggested  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  75)  : 


O^L    0=s>™ 


(III.)  (IV.) 

These  ortho-diazohmines  are  distinguished  from  other  cyclic  diazo- 
compounds  by  their  great  stability,  and  no  satisfactory  method  has 
yet  been  devised  for  opening  the  nitrogen  ring  present  in  these 
substances.  Strong  hydrolysing  agents,  whether  acid  or  alkaline, 
effect  no  change  short  of  destroying  the  whole  structure  of  the 
molecule.  It  is  noteworthy  that  1  : 8-naphthylenediamine  yields  a 
peri-diazoimine  of  this  stable  type. 

Meta-  and  para- diamines  and  also  the  heteronuclear  naphthylene- 
diamines  (other  than  the  peri-derivative)  do  not  yield  diazoimines, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  a  close  proximity  of  the 
amino-groups  is  required  for  this  condensation.  The  colourless,  stable 
o-diazosulphides  obtained  by  Jacobson  and  others  {AnncUen,  1893, 
277,  210)  from  the  o-aminothiophenols  probably  belong  to  this  class 
of  diazo-compounds. 

3. — Diazo-compounda  dtie  both  to  Salt  and  Ring  Formation, 

The  first  diazo-compound  discovered  byOriess  {AnncUeny  1858,  113, 
201),  namely,  4 : 6-dinitrophenylene-2^iazo-l-oxide,  derived  from 
picramic  acid,  is  a  typical  example  of  this  class.  In  this  instance,  the 
salt-forming  tendency  existing  between  the  diazonium  complex  and 
the  phenolic  hydroxyl  group  is  reinforced  by  the  ring-forming  tendency 
due  to  the  proximity  of  the  two  reacting  groups.    A  similar  condensa- 
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tion  occurs  with  the  ortho-  and  para-diazophenols,  and  also  with  their 
nitrated  and  halogenated  derivatives  (£[antzsch  and  Davidson,  ^er., 
1896,  29,  1522).  S-Amino-a-naphthol  and  its  derivatives  similarly 
yield  peri-diazo-oxides. 

That  these  diazo-oxides  result  from  the  combined  operation  of  both 
salt-formiog  and  ring-forming  tendencies  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
such  condensation  products  are  not  obtained  from  the  meta-diazo- 
phenols.  The  ortho-,  para-,  and  peri-diazo-oxides,  unlike  the  ortho- 
and  peri-diazoimioes,  react  with  strong  acids  or  alkalis,  regenerating 
respectively  either  diazonium  salts  or  alkali  diazo-oxides,  and  are 
accordingly  capable  of  being  employed,  like  tlie  diazonium  sulphonates, 
in  the  production  of  azo-colouring  matters. 

Hitherto  no  mention  has  been  made  of  paradiazoimines,  the  reason 
being  that  j9-phenylenediamine  and  its  homologues  have  not  been 
found  to  undergo  this  condensation  on  diazotisation.  Nevertheless, 
several  condensation  products  have  been  obtained,  which  can  be 
regarded  as  aryl  and  acyl  derivatives  of  the  hypothetical  para- 
diazoiminobenzene. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  only  compound  of  this  series  known  was  ' 
the  unstable  substance  produced  by  treating  a  solution  of  phenyl^ 
aminobenzenediazonium  chloride  with  caustic  potash  or  ammonia ;  its 
existence  was  first  observed  by  Ikuta  {AnncUen,  1888^  243,  282) 
and  the  compound  (X)  was  afterwards  isolated  in  a  state  o^  purity  by 
Hantzsch  {Ber,,  1902,  35,  895).  In  1905,  the  authors  of  the  present 
communication  discovered  that  a  very  stable  series  of  para-diazo- 
imides  could  be  prepared  by  treating  the  diazonium  salts  of  the  aryl- 
sulphonyl -para-diamines  with  aqueous  sodium  acetate.  These  para- 
diazoimides  were  characterised  by  their  yellow  colour,  sparing 
solubility,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  either  reconverted 
quantitatively  into  the  original  diazonium  salts,  or  combined  with  a 
phenol  or  naphthol  to  furnish  an  azo-compound. 

As  para-diazcHmides  were  not  obtained  when  the  arylsulphonyl 
groups  were  replaced  by  other  acyl  groups,  further  experiments  were 
made  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  condensation  was  due  to  some  . 
specific  property  of  the  arylsulphonyl  group,  apart  from  its  acidic 
nature.  The  results  recorded  in  the  present  communication  show  that 
a  similar  result  can  be  obtained  when  the  sulphonyl  group  is  replaced 
by  a  picryl  radicle  which>  although  comparable  with  the  former 
group  in  acidic  character,  is,  nevertheless,  quite  different  in  chemical 
structure.  The  observations  described  in  the  experimental  section  also 
demonstrate  that  the  stability  of  the  diazoimine  is  determined  by  the 
acidic  character  of  the  substituent  attached  to  one  of  the  aminic 
nitrogen  atoms,  for  as  the  nitro-groups  are  successively  eliminated 
from  the  picryl  substituent,  the  resulting  diazoimines  become  in- 
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creasingly  unstable  until  from  Sl-nitrophenyl-j9-phenylenediamine  a 
diazoimine  is  obtained  which  is  as  readily  decomposable  as  Hantzsch's 
explosive  phenyl^-phenjlenediazoimine  {loc,  cU,). 

The  following  series  of  diamines  was  examined :  2:4:  6-trinitro- 
phenyl-p-phenylenediamine,  2  :  4-dinitrophenyl-jE>-phenylenediamine, 
4-mtrophenyl  -p-  phenylenediamine,  and  2  - nitrophenyl  -/)-phenylene- 
diamine,  and  the  experiments  showed  that  as  the  acidic  character  of 
the  substituent  diminished  the  readiness  with  which  condensation 
occurred  also  decreased.  The  diazoimine  (VU)  from  2:4:  6-trinitrO' 
phenyl-^phenylenediamine,  like  the  diazoimides  containing  aryl- 
sulphonyl  groups,  was  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  corre- 
sponding diazonium  salt  on  the  addition  of  sodium  acetate. 
2:4rDinUrophenyl-p-phmylenediaz(nmine  (VIII)  was  not  precipitated 
from  a  solution  of  2  :  ^-^tmitrophenyl-p-ciminohenzenediazonium  chloride 
by  sodium  acetate,  but  only  after  the  addition  of  potassium  hydrogen 
carbonate.  Even  the  bicarbonate  did  not  determine  the  precipitation 
of  irnUrophenyl-p-phenylenediazaimine  and  2'nUrophenyl-<yphsnyUne' 
diazoimine  (IX),  these  substances  being  only  deposited  on  the  intro- 
duction of  aqueous  ammonia.  In  this  respect,  these  isomeric  diazo* 
imines  resemble  phenyl-j^-phenylenediazoimine  (X). 

A  comparison  of  the  results  described  below  with  those  formerly 
obtained  by  Hantzsch  {loe.  cit.)  with  phenyl-jET-phenylenediamine,  and 
by  the  authors  with  the  arylsulphonyl-j^-diamides,  is  shown  in  the 
diagram  on  page  606,  where,  on  the  left,  are  indicated  the  acids 
corresponding  with  the  substituents  of  the  amino-groups  of  the  para 
diamines  and  their  diazonium  salts.  The  first  two  compounds  in  this 
vertical  column  are  benzenesulphonic  and  picric  acids,  two  substances 
which  are  comparable  in  acidic  strength,  and  from  the  latter  down- 
wards there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  acidity  due  to  the  successive 
elimination  of  nitro-groups  which  corresponds  with  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  stability  of  the  diazoimino-derivatives. 

The  diazoimide  (YI)  and  the  diazoimine  (VII)  exhibit  the  same 
degree  of  stability,  but  from  the  latter  to  the  diazoimine  (X)  there  is 
a  gradual  falling-o£E  in  this  respect.  However,  in  spite  of  the  decom- 
posable nature  of  the  less  nitrated  members  of  the  series,  it  was  found 
possible  to  show  that  they  all  possess  the  same  general  chemical 
properties,  of  which  the  two  most  characteristic  are  (1)  reconversion 
into  the  original  diazonium  saltjby  cold  mineral  acid;  (2)  additive 
combination  with  ^-naphthol  to  form  azo-derivatives.  Hantzsch's 
phenyl^phenylenediazoimine  was  re-examined  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  found  to  regenerate  the  diazonium  chloride  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  —12^,  and  to  combine  additively  with  )3-naphthol  in 
the  presence  of  pyridine. 

In  this,  as  in  former  communications,  the  authors  have  retained 
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SO3H 


C.H.-SOs-NH  C.H.-SO-NH  C.H.-SO.'N   " 


NH, 


N^Cl 


— N, 
(VI.)  ' 


NO,     C,Hj(NO,)g-NH     CeHj(N0,)3-NH       C,H,(NO,VN  " 

no,Qno.     ->     Q      -^       [^J  ^^;^^-^^  i^  J 

OH  NH,  N,C1  ~^i 

(VII.) 

?0.     0™..=     C.H.<KO,pH      ™.p^ 

\/       (KHCO.)       \/l 
N,C1  ~N^i 


NOJ 


OH  NH, 

NO,         0,H«(NO,)-NH 


(yill.) 
C,H,(NO,)-NH        C,H,(NO,)-N- 


i(NO,) 


OH 


NH, 

0-  and  P', 


— N, 


^\y       (NH4-0H) 
N»01  -"8 

0-  anip-.  .  0-  and  p-, 

(IX.) 


C,H,-NH 


C^H,.NH 


0,H,-N 


OH 


NH„ 


N,C1 


(NH4-0H) 


-N, 


(X.) 


the  cyclic    diazoimino-formulation   (XI)  for  these  diazoimines  and 
diazoimides  ia  preference  to  the  quinonoid  configuration  (XII), 


NR 


NR 


0  I 


(XI.) 


il     I 


-0 


0 


21n:n 


(XIII.)^ 


N=:N 
(XIV.) 


not  because,  in  the  authors'  opinion,  the  latteir  structure  is  absolutely 
inadmissible,  but  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  evidence  obtained 
in  the  course  of  their  experiments  points,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
diazoimide^constitution  as  offering  the  simplest  explanation  of  the 
production  and  properties  of  these  compounds. 
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The  arguments  in  favour  of  each  formula  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : 

Quinonaid  Structwre. — 1.  The  yellow  colour  of  these  jo-diazoimides  and 
their  sensitiveness  to  light. 

2.  The  marked  contrast  between  the  very  reactive  para-diazoimides 
and  their-isomerides,  the  inert  ortho-diazoimides,  points  to  an  essential 
constitutional  difference,  incompatible  with  the  similarity  of  structure 
shown  by  formulae  (III)  and  (XI). 

3.  The  absence  of  colour  in 
(o-benzenesulphonyl-o-benzylenediazoimide  (XV), 


\ 


(XV.)  (XVI.) 

a  compound  in  which  the  quinonoid  arrangement  is  impossible,  but 
which  in  all  its  chemical  properties  resembles  the  yellow  para-diazo- 
imides  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1162). 

Diaz(nmin0'8truciure. — 1.  The  colour  of  the  /^diazoimides  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  presence  in  their  molecule  of  the  group 

where  It  and  E'  are  aromatic  residues,  for  this  arrangement  is  present 
in  the  similarly  coloured  diazoamino-compounds,  which  also  resemble 
the  diazoimides  in  other  respects. 

2.  The  constitution  of  the  ortho-diazoimides  stands  in  want  of 
revision,  and  therefore  affords  no  trustworthy  guide  to  ^the  cause  of 
the  observed  differences  between  the  two  series  of  ortho-  and  para- 
diazoimides.  Even  supposing  the  two  series  to  have  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  nitrogen  atoms,  yet  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  para- 
compounds,  these  atoms  form  part  of  a  seven-membered  ring,  but  are, 
in  the  ortho-series,  included  in  a  five-membered  ring,  would  suffice  to 
account  for  the  great  difference  in  stability  of  these  two  types  of 
diazoimides. 

3.  The  existence  of  a  yellow  peri-diazoimide  (XYI),  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  para-diazoimides,  renders  the  hypothesis  of  a  quinonoid 
structure  for  the  latter  quite  unnecessary,  for  not  only  has  peri- 
naphthaquinone  not  been  prepared,  but  even  if  it  were  known  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  formulated  otherwise  than  as  a 
peroxide  (XVII) : 

0 — O  O      O  0      0  0     0 

/\/\  /\/\  /\/\  /\/\ 


u;    uo    uj    KJ^ 

(XVII.)  (XVIII.)  (XIX.  (XX.) 
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The  formulation  as  a  diketone,  oveu  when  effected  with  the  least 
amount  of  rearrangement  of  the  valencies,  would  lead  to  the  assump- 
tion of  a  five-membered  ring  as  in  the  formula  (XVIII),  or  of  three- 
membered  rings  as  in  formul»  (XIX)  and  (XX).  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  linking  up  of  carbon  atoms  occurs  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  peri-diazoimide  (XYI),  as  this  substance  is  readily 
reconverted  into  an  ordinary  naphthalenediazonium  salt  by  the  agency 
of  cold  acids. 

The  arguments  stated  for  and  against  the  quinonoid  structure  of 
diazoimides  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  question  of  the  constitution 
of  the  closely  allied  diazo-ozides.  These  substances  were  formerly  formu- 
lated as  cyclic  diazo-oxides  (XIII),  but  recently  it  has  become  custom- 
ary to  represent  them  as  quinonediazides  (XIY).  This  change  of 
opinion  appears  to  be  based  on  Wolff 'ji  observation  {AnneUen,  1900, 
312,  126),  that  diazotetronic  anhydride,  which  he  formulates  as  a 
diazo-ozide  (XXI), 

(XXI.)  (XXII.) 

differs  from  the  aromatic  diazo-oxides  in  colour  and  several  other 
properties,  and  also  to  some  extent  on  the  fact  that  the  stable  colourless 
o-diazosulphides  (Jacobson,  Annalen,  loc,  cit,)  are  markedly  dissimilar 
from  the  o-  and  /^diazo-oxides.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  evidence  is 
sufficiently  relevant  to  justify  the  replacement  of  the  cyclic  formula 
by  a  quinonoid  configuration,  which  could  not,  for  the  above-mentioned 
reasons,  be  extended  to  the  closely-related  peri-diazo-oxides  (XXII), 
obtained  from  8-amino-a-naphthol  and  its  derivatives  (D.B.-P. 
55404,  62289,  81282,  and  82900). 

Experimental. 

2:4:  Q'Trinitrophenyl-p-pkenylenedtamine  (Picryl'i^-phenyl^nb- 
diamine),  Cotf2(N02)3-NH-OeH^-NHj. 

This  base,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Wedekind  {Ber.,  1900,  83» 
435),  may  be  readily  prepared  by  heating  together  for  a  few  hours  in 
dry  toluene  a  mixture  of  /?-phenylenediamine  (9  grams),  picryl  chloride 
(13  grams),  and  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  (6  grams).  After  evaporat- 
ing off  the  toluene,  the  crystalline  product  is  washed  with  warm 
alcohol  and  recrystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  from  which  solvent  it 
separates  in  lustrous,  black  prisms  melting  at  185 — 187^.  Picryl-p- 
phenylenediamine  crystallises  also  from  amyl  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  separates  either  in  dark  red  or  almost  black  prisms ;  it  has 
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basic  properties,  and  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a 
sparingly  soluble  hydrochloride. 

When  the  foregoing  preparation  is  carried  out  with  molecular 
proportions  of  the  diamine  and  picryl  chloride,  the  picryl-fT-phenylene- 
diamine  is  found  to  be  contaminated  with  a  non-basic  substance 
insoluble  in  ethyl  acetate,  amyl  acetate,  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  toluene. 
This  by-product,  when  crystallised  from  nitrobenzene,  separated  as 
a  red,  crystalline  powder,  which  dissolved  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  did 
not  melt  below  260°  : 

0-1972  gave  36-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  760  mm.     N  =  21-11. 

^18^10^12^8  requires  N  =  21-13  per  cent. 
This    compound    is  therefore   &w-2  :  4  :  ^-trinitrophenyl-^phenylene- 
diamine  {s-dipicryl-^'phenylenediamine). 


2:4 


;  6'!FrinUroph»nyl-]^'pheni/lenediazoimine,  OgH^^-L 


0<,Hj(NO,), 


Picryl-;p-phenylenediamine  is  not  readily  diazotised,  as,  even  in  the 
presence  of  excess  of  mineral  acid,  the  solution  of  its  diazonium 
chloride  froths  considerably,  and  soon  deposits  a  brownish-red  sub- 
stance. In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  diazoimine,  the  freshly 
prepared  solution  of  the  diazo-salt  was  filtered  into  aqueous  sodium 
acetate,  and  the  red  precipitate  washed  with  water  and  alcohol.  When 
dry,  the  product  dissolved  in  benzene,  and  is  separated  on  the  addition 
of  light  petroleum  in  clusters  of  brownish-red,  diamond- shaped 
^ggi'egates.  The  substance  exploded  at  120 — 130°,  emitting  clouds  of 
black  fiftnoke  : 

0-1930  gave  42*6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  763  mm.     N  =  25-47. 
0-4148     „     0-6694  00^  and  00895  H^O.     C  =  4401 ;  H  =  2-39. 
CigHgOgNg  requires  N  =  25-47  ;  0  =  43-63;  H:  =  1-81  percent. 
On  extracting  the  crude  diazoimine  with  benzene,  a  brown  residue 
was  left  which  was  not  explosive.     This  substance,  which  seemed  to 
be    identical    with    the    brownish-red    by-product     formed     during 
diazotisation,  was  not  further  examined. 

The  diazoimine,  when  intimately  mixed  with  jS-naphthol  and 
moistened  with  dry  pyridine,  showed  very  little  sign  of  combination 
until  the  mixture  was  gently  warmed,  when  the  formation  of 
azo-compound  immediately  occurred,  and  the  mass  reddened  and 
acquired  a  green  metallic  reflex.  The  product,  when  freed  from 
excess  of  j8-naphthol  by  extraction  with  warm  alcohol,  was  dissolved 
in  ethyl  acetate  or  toluene  and  precipitated  from  the  latter  solvent  by 
alcohol.  2:4:  Q-TrinitropIienyl-i^-aminohenzeneazO'P-naphthol, 
C,H2(NO,),-NH-CeH,-N,.C,oH,-OH. 
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was  thus  obtained  as  a  crystalline,  reddish-brown  powder,  blackening 
at  190°,  and  melting  at  217°  : 

01842  gave  27*8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  759  mm.     N»  1735. 
CjjHi^O^Ng  requires  N  =  17*72  per  cent. 

This  azo-j8-naphthol  cannot  be  prepared  by  adding  2:4: 6-trinitro- 
phehyl-;>aminobenzenediazonium  chloride  to  alkaline  )3-naphthol,  for 
the  product  thus  obtained  contained  only  10*58  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
was  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  did  not  melt  below  260°. 

N'C  u  (mo ) 

2 : 4-Dinitrophenyl-^phenylenediamine,  prepared  according  to 
Nietzki  and  Ernst's  method  (B&r.,  1890,  23, 1852)  by  boiling  together 
molecular  proportions  of  chloro-2  :  4-dinitrobenzene  and  /7-phenylene- 
diamine  in  alcoholic  solution  containing  anhydrous  sodium  acetate, 
was  crystallised  from  benzene,  when  it  separated  first  in  flakes,  which 
redissolved  as  the  solution  cooled,  and  then  in  lustrous,  red  crystals, 
which  melted  at  190°,  and  not  at  177°  as  stated  by  the  above  authors. 

2  :  ^-Diniirophenyl'pa^ninobenzenediazonium  cMaride, 
C,H3(NOj),-NH-CeH,-N,-01,H,0, 
was  obtained  by  diazotising  the  somewhat  insoluble  red  hydrochloride 
of  the  preceding  base,  when  a  clear  solution  was  obtained,  which 
yielded  a  mass  of  transparent,  golden-yellow  needles;  these  were 
recrystallised  from  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  successively 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  finally  dried 
over  quicklime  : 

0-2380  gave  0'0974  AgCl.     CI  =  10-13. 

C^HgO^NjCljHjO  requires  CI  =  10  40  per  cent. 

This  salt  seems  to  undergo  hydrolytic  decomposition  when  treated 
with  water. 

2 :  i-Dinitrophenyl'^'aminobenzeneazo-P-naphthol, 

C,H3(NO,),-NH-C,H,-N2-C,oH.-OH. 
was  obtained  as  a  scarlet  precipitate  on  pouring  a  solution  of  the 
preceding    diazo-salt  •  into    alkaline  jS-naphthol.     It  was   somewhat 
soluble  in  benzene  or  toluene,  but  separated  from  alcohol  as  a  red, 
microcrystalline  powder  melting  at  230°  : 

0-2222  gave  32-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  20°  and  758  mm.     N  =  16*84. 
CjjHjjOjNg  requires  N  =  16*31  per  cent. 

Addition  of  sodium  acetate  to  the  clear  yellow  solution  of  the  diazo- 
salt  did  not  produce  any  precipitate,  and  accordingly  after  three 
hours  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  was  introduced,  when  a  red, 
crystalline   substance   was   deposited,   the   precipitation  being  then 
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complete.    These  crystals,  which  had  a  velvety  texture,  exploded  on 
warming  at  1 10 — 115° : 

0-1548  gave  328  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  762  mm.     N»  24*44. 

0-1716     „    0-3170  00,  and  0-0484  HjO.     0  =  6038;  H« 3-1 3. 
OijHyO^Nj  requires  N  -  2456  ;  0  «  5052 ;  H  =  2*45  per  cent. 

2  :  ^'Diniirophenyl'^phenylenediazaimine  dissolves  slightly  in  alcohol 
and  may  be  recrystallised  from  benzene,  but  not  without  partial 
decomposition  ;  it  darkens  rapidly  on  exposure  to  light. 

A  mixture  of  this  diazoimine  and  j8-naphthol,  when  moistened  with 
pyridine  and  gently  warmed,  immediately  yielded  the  azo-derivative. 
This  product  was  freed  from  )3-naphthol  with  aqueous  caustic  soda 
and  then  crystallised  from  toluene,  when  it  separated  in  lustrous, 
transparent,  red  prisms,  melting  at  233 — 235°,  and  giving  practically 
the  same  melting  point  when  mixed  with  the  azo-)3-naphthol  obtained 
from  the  diazo-salt.  Both  preparations  developed  a  deep  purple 
coloration  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  assuming 
a  blue  tint  on  gradual  dilution  with  ice-cold  water. 

N"C  H  "NO 

i'NUrophsnyl-^^phenylenediazainnde,  OgH^^I*      *    *        ^. 

The  method  described  by  Bandrowski  (Chem.  CerUr.,  1900,  71,  852) 
was  followed  in  preparing  4-nitrophenyI-p-phenylenediamine ;  8  grams 
of  4-bromonitrobenzene,  6  grams  of  |i-phenylenediamine  (1*5  molecules), 
and  4  grams  of  fused  sodium  acetate  were  intimately  mixed,  moistened 
with  10  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  for  eight  hours 
at  160 — 170°.  The  product  was  thoroughly  extracted  with  ether,  and 
the  soluble  substance  left,  after  removing  the  solvent,  was  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  then  extracted  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  base  liberated  from  this  solution  crystallised  from  benzene  in  red 
leaflets  and  melted  at  205^ ;  the  temperature  formerly  given  for  this 
melting  point  was  211 — 212°.  When  diazotised,  the  sparingly  soluble 
yellow  hydrochloride  of  this  base  furnished  a  solution  in  which  neither 
sodium  acetate  nor  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  caused  a  precipitate. 
The  addition  of  ammonia,  however,  determined  the  formation  of  an 
insoluble  diazoimine,  which  separated  in  micaceous,  red  crystals  having 
a  coppery  lustre.  The  dry  substance  exploded  when  rubbed,  and 
on  warming  to  60—65°  was  projected  violently  from  the  melting- 
point  tube : 

0*1792  gave  34-6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  762  mm.    Na  22*48. 

01456     „     0-3210  OOj  and  00480  H^O.     0«6011 ;  H  =  3*66. 
Oi^HgOjN^  requires  N  «  23-33  3  0  «  6000 ;  H  =  3-33  per  cent. 

The  diazoimine  readily  combined  with  j3-naphthol  in  the  presence 
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of  pyridine,   the  azcMleriyative  crystallised   from   benzene  in  long, 
black  prisms : 

0-1830  gave  22-4  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  774  mm.     N«  14-40. 
CjjHjgOjN^  requires  N  =  14*58  per  cent. 

4^NUrophenyl'^p^mtnohenzeneaz<hP-naphthol, 

NO,-OeH,-NH-CeH,-NvO,oH,-OH, 
was  also  prepared  from  the  diazo-salt  and  j8-naphthol.     Both  prepara- 
tions melted  at  266°  and  developed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
a  bright  crimson  coloration,  which  assumed  a  violet  tint  as  the  acid 
became  dilated. 


2-Nitrophenyl-p'phenylenediazaimine. 

2-Nitrophenyl-j9-phenylenediamine  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
the  preceding  diamine  from  2-bromonitrobenzene  and  /^phenylene- 
diamine.  The  mode  of  extraction  was  similar,  and  the  base  was 
finally  obtained  as  a  reddish- black,  crystalline  product  (m.  p. 
105 — 106°)  with  a  green,  metallic  reflex. 

The  sparingly  soluble  hydrochloride  of  2-nitrophenyl-p-phenylenedi- 
amine  when  diazotised  yielded  a  solution  of  the  diazo-salt  from  which 
neither  sodium  acetate  nor  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  precipitated 
the  diazoimine ;  this  compound  was,  however,  deposited  as  a  scarlet 
precipitate  when  the  well-cooled  ammonia  is  added  to  the  sodium 
acetate  solution.  This  diazoimine  was  even  more  unstable  than  its 
isomeride ;  it  darkened  at  30°,  and  exploded  at  85 — 90°.  The  dry 
substance  also  exploded  when  gently  rubbed  on  a  hard  surface : 

0-1880  gave  0-4132  CO2  and  00670  HjO.     0  =  59-94 ;  H  =  3  96.- 

01802  „  330  C.C.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  773  mm.  N  =  21-55. 
CijHgOjN^  requires  C  -  6000 ;  H  =  3-33  3  N  =  2333  per  cent. 
.  ^NUrophenylri^j^nyUnediazoimine  was  precipitated  in  the  amor- 
phous condition  and  could  not  be  crystallised,  as  it  underwent  decom- 
position even  when  kept  dry  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  gradually  lost  in  weight  owing  to  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen  ;  the  rapidity  with  which  this  change  occurred  accounts  for  the 
low  results  obtained  on  estimating  this  element. 

A  freshly  prepared  specimen  of  the  diazoimine  was  rapidly  dried  on 
porous  tile,  and  left  in  contact  with  )3-naphthol  and  pyridine  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  The  product  was  extracted  with  alcohol,  and 
the  dark  residue  dissolved  in  benzene ;  this  solution,  on  the  addition 
of  light  petroleum,  yielded  a  brick-red  azo-derivative,  which  blackened 
at  130°  and  melted  at  158—160° : 

0-1136  gave  14-5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  758  mm.     N  =  14-70. 
CgjHi^OjN^  requires  N  « 1 4-68  per  cent. 
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2'N%iroph€nyl'P'Wninobenze7i&azO'P'naphthol, 

NOj-CeH^-NH-.CeH^-Na-CioHe-OH, 
can  also  be  prepared  by  the  direct  interaction  of  2-nitroph6n7l-/7- 
aminobenzenediazonium  chloride  and  alkaline  j8-naphthol.  With 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  azo-compound  developed  a  crimson 
coloration,  which  changed  to  deep  blue  as  the  solution  absorbed 
moisture.  In  the  dry  state,  the  particles  of  this  azo-j8-naphthol  were 
found  to  be  highly  electrified. 

Fhenyl-]^-phenylenediazaim%ne  (Ber,,  1902,  35,  888), 
C.H.4-W. 

This  diazoimine  was  prepared  by  diazotising  phenyl-p-phenylenedi- 
amine  hydrochloride  with  sodium  nitrite  and  excess  of  well-cooled 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treating  the  clear  solution  thus  obtained 
with  cold  dilute  ammonia.  The  brownish-yellow  precipitate  was 
collected,  dried  on  cooled  tiles,  and  subjected  to  the  foUowiug  tests. 

One  portion  was  made  into  a  paste  with  ice-cold  water  and  treated 
with  cooled  hydrochloric  acid  (1,  strong  acid  ;  2,  water),  the  reagents 
being  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  diazoimine  dissolved  almost 
entirely,  and  the  filtered  solution  was  shown  to  contain  the  diazoniujn 
salt  by  adding  one  portion  to  ammonia,  when  the  diazoimine  was 
regenerated,  and  also  by  introducing  another  portion  into  alkaline 
)3-naphthol,  when  phenyt-p-aminobenzeneazo-P-tuiphthol, 

C,H,-NH-C,H,-N2.C,oH«-OH, 
was  obtained.  This  compound  crystallised  from  benzene  or  toluene  in 
brownish-black  leaflets  melting  at  168 — 170^.  It  was  also  produced 
by  mixing  the  diazoimine  with  j8-naphthol  and  pyridine,  when 
lustrous,  black  leaflets  were  obtained.  The  azo-)3-naphthol,  when 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water,  was 
deposited  as  a  black,  crystalline  powder  with  a  metallic  lustre  : 

0-1456  gave  14*4  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16°  and  764  mm.     N  =  11-60. 
O22H17ON3  requires  N==  1238  per  cent. 

The  azo-)3-naphthol  prepared  by  either  of  the  foregoing  methods 
developed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  bright  cherry-red 
coloration,  which  changed  to  blue  as  the  solution  absorbed  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Government 
Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  a  grant  which  has  partly 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  this  investigation. 
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LVL — A  Study  of  the  Diazo-reaction  in  the  Diphenyl 

Series. 

By  Gilbert  T.  Mobgan  and  Frances  M.  G.  Micklethwait. 

Although  there  is  a  general  similarity  between  the  homonuclear 
aromatic  para-diamines  such  as  p-phenylenediamine  and  the  hetero- 
nuclear  bases  of  the  benzidine  type,  yet  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
series  the  amino-groaps  are  situated  in  different  rings  leads  to 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  diphenyl 
bases. 

When  |i-phenylenediamine  and  benzidine  are  treated  with  sufficient 
sodium  nitrite  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  mineral  acid,  they  are  both 
converted  into  bisdiazonium  salts,  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  base  a 
modification  of  the  works  process  of  diazotisation  has  been  found  to 
lead  to  the  production  of  the  intermediate  aminodiazonium  salt, 
NHjCl-OeH^-CgH^-NjCl  (Farbenfabriken  vorm.  F.  Bayer  &  Co., 
D.R.-P.  51676,  and  Badische  Anilin-  &  Soda-Fabrik,  D.R-P.  62661). 
Taliber,  who  throws  some  doubt  on  this  reaction,  has  shown,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  intermediate  compound  results  from  the  interaction  of 
the  hydrochlorides  of  fully  diazotised  benzidine  and  the  undiazotised 
base,  the  yield  of  the  aminodiazonium  salt  being  approximately 
•  80—90  per  cent.  (5(jr.,  1894,  27,  2628). 

Fully  diazotised  benzidine  has  the  peculiar  property  of  combining 
rapidly  with  one  molecular  proportion  of  a  phenol  or  reactive  amine, 
forming  an  intermediate  substance  still  containing  a  diazo-group, 
which  couples  slowly  with  a  second  molecule  of  the  phenol  or  amine. 
The  manufacture  of  Congo  red  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  this 
combination  in  two  stages. 

On  the  theoretical  side,  these  results  have  had  some  bearing  on  the 
speculations  relating  to  the  steric  relationship  of  the  two  phenyl 
groups  in  benzidine,  the  current  opinion  being  that  the  two  nuclei  are 
doubled  on  themselves  so  as  to  render  the  amino-groups  contiguous. 
This  proximity  would  lead  to  some  steric  hindrance,  as  in  the 
foregoing  azo-condensation,  and  would  also  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  bisdiazonium  chloride  can  be  decomposed  in  two  stages  on 
treatment  with  absolute  alcohol /5tfr.,  1898,  31,  479). 

This  view  as  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  amino-groups  receives 
further  confirmation  from  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  patent  D.B.-P. 
61676,  and  again  referred  to  by  Yaubel  and  Scheuer  {ZeUscfi.  Farh. 
Ind.f  1906,  5,  61),  that  the  above-mentioned  aminodiazo-salt,  on  treat- 
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ment  with  sodium  acetate,  gives  rise  to  a  condensation  product  which 
is  regarded  as  being  a  diazoimine : 


Diazoimines  of  this  type  have  not  hitherto  been  obtained  from 
/T-phenylenediamine  and  its  homologues,  although  the  authors  of  this 
communication  have  obtained  a  stable  series  of  para-diazoimides  from 
the  arjl8ulphonyl-;?-phenylenediamines  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  73,  921 ; 
1906,  89,  4,  1158,  and  preceding  paper).  It  was  therefore  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  arylsulphonylbenzidines  would  yield  such  diazo- 
anhydrides  even  more  readily  than  benzidine  itself.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  Benzenesulphonylbenzidine,  when  successively  diazotised 
and  treated  with  sodium  acetate,  furnishes  a  well-defined  crystalline 
product  which,  although  possessing  some  of  the  properties  of  a 
f>-diazoimide,  nevertheless  contains  two  molecules  of  water  which  are 
so  tenaciously  held  that  the  substance  decomposes  before  the 
elimination  of  water  is  complete  (Trans.,  1907^  91,  1506).  This  result 
was  so  unexpected  that  another  base  of  the  same  type  was  examined 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  reaction  is  in  any  way  exceptional. 
yap/uhcUene-P'StiipIionyibenzidine  was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and 
experiment  showed  that  the  new  b&se  furnished  a  dark  brown,  crystal- 
line, dihydrated  compound  of  precisely  similar  type  to  that  obtained 
from  the  other  base.  Two  views  may  be  held  concerning  these 
compounds,  according  to  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  either  mono- 
hydrated  primary  nitroamines  (I)  or  dihydrated  diazoimides  (II) : 

I.  II. 

The  first  of  these  formulations  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
substances  dissolve  in  aqueous  alkali,  and  also  brings  the  compounds 
into  line  with  other  nitrosoamine  derivatives  which  are  sometimes  found 
to  contain  one  molecule  of  water  (Schraube  and  Schmidt,  Ber,,  1894, 
27,  520). 

The  second  formula  indicates  the  close  similarity  between  these 
compounds  and  the  para-diazoimides,  and  it  also  explains  the  non-pro- 
duction of  a  similar  compound  when  the  marked  hydrogen  (*)  is  replaced 
by  an  alkyl  group  as  in  As-naphthalene-p-sulphoni/lethi/lbenzicline, 

!!«H,-N(C,H5)-SO,-C,oH,- 

A  similar  combination  of  water  and  a  diazo-anhydride  has  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  ;;-phenylenediazo-oxide  (from  7>-diazophenol), 
VOL.  XCIII.  S  S 
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this  subetance  Beparating  with  ^Kfi  (Hantssch  and  Davidaon,  Ber.^ 
1896,  29,  1522). 

The  diasonium  salts  of  naphthalene-)3-8ulphonylbenzidine  are  all 
distinctly  coloured  substances,  being  usually  orange  or  yellow,  but  those 
of  a«-naphthalene-)3-sulphonylethylbenzidine  are  much  less  coloured, 
having  only  a  pale  yellow  tint,  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  by  ethyl 
in  the  arylsulphonic  group  diminishing  the  colour  to  a  marked  extent 
without  entirely  removing  it.  It  seems,  therefore,  very  unlikely  that  the 
diazonium  complexes  in  the  two  series  are  differently  constituted, 
and  the  difference  in  the  intensity  of  colour  may  be  referred  to  the 
existence  of  two  quinoooid  nuclei  in  the  more  coloured  salts  (III), 
whereas  only  one  of  these  groups  can  exist  in  the  case  of  the  diazoniom 
salts  (lY)  of  the  alkylated  base  : 

/ N-Cl  y N-Cl 

J<^:n.so2-CioH,.  ^3^-N(C,H,).S02-C„H,. 

(III.)  (IV.) 

In  the  foregoing  formulae,  the  para-quinonoid  formula  advocated  by 
Cain  is  taken  to  represent  the  constitution  of  these  diazonium  salts. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  ortho-quinonoid  con- 
figuration for  these  substances  is  not  inadmissible  (Trans.,  1907,  91, 
1315). 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  these  quinonoid  formulsB  on  the  ground 
that  they  represent  one  of  the  diazo-nitrogens  as  being  definitely 
attached  to  a  carbon  atom  in  either  a  para-  or  an  ortho-position,  an 
arrangement  which  on  reduction  should  lead,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, to  the  production  of  either  para-  or  ortho-diamines.  Diazonium 
salts  have  not,  however,  been  found  to  yield  these  diamines  on  reduc- 
tion, and  it  seems,  therefore,  improbable  that  this  linking  of  diazo- 
.  nitrogen  to  para-  or  ortho-carbon  atoms  is  quite  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  been  supposed  that  another  position  in 
the  ring  is  in  some  way  involved  in  the  diazonium  complex.  This 
view,  which  was  originally  held  by  Griess  {AnnaUrit  1866,  137,  47), 
accords  with  the  most  salient  fact  known  about  diazonium  salts, 
namely,  that  these  subsiiances  are  only  obtainable  from  amines  contain- 
ing the  unsaturated  aromatic  nuclei,  and  not  from  bases  containing 
fully  hydrogenated  rings. 

It  is,  therefore,  justi^able  to  suppose  that  the  residual  afiinitiee  of 
the  benzene  nucleus — indicated  by  three  double  linkings  in  Kekuli's 
formula  for  this  hydrocarbon — are  in  some  way  associated  with  the 
diazonium   complex.      However,   until   Cain  put   forward   his  para- 
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quinonoid  formula,  this  association  of  the  latent  valency  of  the  benzene 
ring  with  the  diazonium  group  had  not  been  indicated  in  any  of  the 
configurations  ascribed  to  diazo-salts. 

The  authors  now  suggest  that  these  static  ortho-  and  para-quinonoid 
formulsB  represent  successive  pha:&es  in  the  existence  of  a  diazonium 
salt,  the  constitution  of  which  is  continually  changing  from  one  to  the 
other  of  these  configurations  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  following 
diagram : 


\ 


\ 


The  third  valency  of  the  non- saline  triadic  diazo-nitrogen  is  directed 
sttccesfiively  to  the  carbon  atoms  marked  a,  b,  and  c,  but  is  not  held 
continuously  by  any  one  of  them.  This  mode  of  expressing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  diazonium  salt  retains  the  advantages  claimed  by  Cain  for 
his  para-quinonoid  formula,  and  in  addition  enables  one  to  account  for 
the  behaviour  of  these  compounds  on  reduction.* 

In  an  ever-increasing  number  of  instances,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
represent  satisfactorily  the  reactions  of  compounds  by  static  graphical 
formulsB,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  apparent  that  the  valency  directions 
undergo  certain  rhythmical  variation^  such  as  those  symbolised  in  the 
foregoing  dynamic  formula  proposed  for  diazonium  salts. 


Experimental. 

NaphthcUenep'-atUphoni/l-'p-nitroaminodiphenyly 
CioHy-SOjj-NH-C^H^-CgH^-NOj. 

I^^-Dinitrodiphenyl  was  prepared  according  to  Willstatter's  method 
and  reduced  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  {Ber.,  1906,  39,  3478).  The 
resulting  j^-nitroaminodiphenyl  Wi&s  condensed  in  dry  pyridine  with  a 
slight  excess  of  naphthalene-)S-8ulphonic  chloride,  and  the  product, 
after  extraction  with  aqueous  caustic  soda  and  reprecipitation  with 
dilute  acetic  acid,  was  crystallised  from  alcohol,  when  it  separated  in 

*  Orton  and  Reed  have  shown  (Trans.,  1907|  91,  1561)  that,  with  the  diazo-salts 
of  the  highly  halogenated  anilines,  the  replacement  of  halogen  by  hydroxyl  occurs 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  ortho-  than  in  the  para-position,  and  they  put  this 
result  forward  as  an  argument  against  the  para-quinonoid  formula.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  they  suggest  that  the  assumption  of  an  alternation  of  paia-  and 
ortho- quinonoid  configurations  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  their  results 
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reddish-brown,  serrated  crystals  havlDg  a  bluish  reflex  and  melting  at 
164—165°: 

0-3696  gave  23-6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  762  mm.     N  =  7-36. 
CggHigO^NoS  requires  N  =  6-93  per  cent. 

The  sodium  derivative  of  this  nitro-compound  crystallised  in  orange- 
yellow  plates,  which  were  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

This  base  was  prepared  by  reducing  the  pi^eding  compound- with 
iron  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mixture  being  boiled  for  many 
hours  in  order  to  complete  the  reduction.  Finally,  the  mixture  was 
rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  caibonate,  and  the  base  obtained  from 
the  filtrate  as  a  colourless,  gelatinous  mass  which,  when  crystallised 
from  benzene,  separated  [in  clusters  of  fibrous,  colourless  needles  melt- 
ing at  185 — 186°.  The  reduction  may  also  be  effected  with  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  : 

0*1764  gave  108  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  761  mm.    N  =  7-10. 
CgjHjgOgNgS  requires  N  =  7'48  per  cent. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  this  base  by  the  interaction  of 
benzidine  and  naphthalene-j9-sul phonic  chloride.  The  required  product 
was  only  obtained  when  benzidine  dissolved  in  cold,  dry  pyridine  was 
treated  very  slowly  with  finely-powdered  naphthalene-j9-sulphoDic 
chloride  (1  mol.).  After  some  hours,  the  mixture  was  gently  warmed 
on  the  steam  bath,  then  poured  on  to  ice,  and  extracted  successively 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  A  benzene  extract  of  the 
dried  residue  yielded  a  small  amount  of  impure  naphthalene- 
j8-sulphonyl  benzidine  which,  after  repeated  crystallisation  from  this 
solvent,  melted  at  185 — 186°  and  did  not  depress  the  melting  point  of 
the  preceding  preparation  : 

01698  gave  0-1074  BaSO^.     S  =  8  68. 

00986     „     6-2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  754  mm.     N  =  7*17. 
CgjHigOjNgS  requires  8  =  8*55  ;  N  =  7-48  per  cent. 

Naphthalene- P- sulphonylam inodiphenyldiazonium  Chloride^ 
CioH/SOj-NH-CgH^-CgH^-NaCl. 

The  addition  of  excess  of  amyl  nitrite  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
naphthalene-)3-sulphonylbenzidine  produced  a  deep-red  coloration 
which  was  not  appreciably  changed  by  the  addition  of  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtered  solutioo,  when  treated  with  excess  of 
ether,  furnished  the  yellow,  crystalline  diazonium  chloride  : 
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0*0580  gave  5*2  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  760  mm.     N»  10*30. 
0-2476    „     00802  AgCl.     01  =  8*02. 

CggHigOgNgClS  requires  N  =  997 ;  CI  =  8*42  per  cent.    - 

This  salt  dissolved  in  acidified  water  to  a  clear,  yellow  solution ;  it 
decomposed  and  charred  at  140 — 145°  : 

The  diazanium  bromide,  CioHy-SOj-NH'CgH^-CflH^-NjBr,  an  ill- 
defined  yellow  salt,  decomposed  violently  at  120 — 124°  : 

0*1672  gave  12*6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  769  mm.     N  =  8-75. 
CjjHigOgNgBrS  requires  N»9*01  per  cent. 

The  diazanium  grdphcOe,  Q^^'^O^'^B^'Q^^'G^^^^^^BBO^,  was 
obtained  in  yellow  needles  when  amy  I  nitrite,  sulphuric  acid,  and  ether 
were  successively  added  to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  cold  glacial  acetic 
acid.     This  salt  decomposed  at  about  125°  : 

0-1426  gave  10*5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  and  769  mm.     N  =  8*64. 
0-1340    „     gave  01364  BaSO^.     S=  13-97. 

C,jHig02NjS,HS04  requires  N  =  8*69;  8  =  1325  per  cent. 

The  Brown,  Crystcdline  Product 

The  foregoing  diazonium  chloride,  when  treated  with  aqueous  sodium 
acetate,  yielded  a  dark-brown,  crystalline  substance  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water  or  alcohol.  When  thoroughly  washed  with  these  solvents 
and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  until  of  constant  weight,  the  substance 
gave  the  following  analytical  data,  a  different  preparation  being  used 
in  each  analysis : 

0-2745  gave  0*6299  CO,  and  01146  HjO.   0  =  62*57  ;  H  =  4*64. 
01614    „     0-3723  CO,  and  0*0698  HjO.    C  =  62*90  3  H  =  4-80. 
0-1691     „     140  C.C.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  764  mm.     N  =  9-57. 
0*2647     „    01500  BaSO^-    8  =  778. 
C^'K^fi;^^^,2Hfi  requires  0  =  62*70;  H  =  4-71 ;  N  =  9-97i  8  =  7*60 

per  cent. 

This  compound  reacts  with  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
regenerating  the  diazonium  chloride ;  it  dissolved  in  aqueous  caustic 
soda  to  a  brown  solution,  from  which  dilute  acetic  acid  reprecipitated 
the  original  compound.  The  reprecipitated  substance  had  a  reddish 
tint,  but  slowly  assumed  the  chocolate- brown  colour.  Attempts  to 
eliminate  water  without  decomposing  the  substance  were  unsuccessful ; 
it  appeared  to  lose  water  and  nitrogen  simultaneously,  becoming 
yellow  at  100°,  and  darkening  and  softening  at  about  130°. 

When  mixed  with  dry  )3-naphthol,  the  brown  compound  gave  no 
reaction  even  on  warming,  but  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  dry 
pyridine  at  once  induced  combination.      The    azo-fi-naphthol    thus 
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obtained  was  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  separated  from  its 
boiling  solution  in  this  solvent  as  a  dark-red,  crystalline  powder 
melting  at  200—201° 

NcijMuden6-P-8ulph<mi/lnUroethylaminodip?ieni/l, 
C,„H,-SO,'N(CgH,)-C«H,-C,H,-NO,. 

This  compound  was  produced  by  the  interaction  of  naphthalene-. 
)3-sulphonylnitroaminodiphenyl,  ethyl  iodide,  and  alcoholic  potash. 
The  reaction  was  almost  complete,  and  the  product,  when  freed  from 
substances  soluble  in  alkali,  was  crystallised  from  alcohol,  when  it 
separated  in  transparent,  orange-yellow  needles  melting  at  152 — 153°  : 

0-1770  gave  10*0  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  761  mm.    N  =  6-50. 
Cj^HjqO^NjS  requires  N  =  6*48  per  cent. 

SLS-^aphthalene-fi-stUphani/lethylbenzidinA^ 
OioH,-S02-N(C,H5)-OeH,-CeH,-NH,. 

The  preceding  nitrocompound,  when  boiled  with  iron  and  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  for  eight  hours,  was  reduced  to  a«-naphthalene-j9- 
sulphonyletbylbenzidine,  which  separated  from  its  benzene  solution  on 
the  addition  of  light  petroleum  as  a  brown,  crystalline  powder  melting 
at  165— 166°: 

0-2401  gave  160  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  760  mm.     N«7-21. 
0-2360     „     0-1518  BaSO^.    S  =  8-83. 

Oj^HjjjOjNjS  requires  N  =  6-96  ;  S  =  800  per  cent. 

SLB-yaphthalerie'P-8ulphonylet?iyldiphenyldiazoniwn  Chloride^ 
C,.F,-SO,-N(C,Hj)-C,H,-CeH,-NjCl . 

This  salt  was  obtained  in  clusters  of  pale  yellow  needles  by  adding 
successively  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether  to  a  mixture  of  the 
base  and  amyl  nitrite  in  alcohol. 

0-2110  gave  16'5  c.c.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  769  mm.     N«9'15. 
0-1192    „    0-0364  AgCl.   01  =  7-56. 

C24H20O2NJOIS  requires  N«  9-34  ;  01  =  7-89  per  cent. 
This  diazonium  chloride,  when  triturated  with  concentrated  aqueous 
sodium  acetate,  furnished  a  slimy  precipitate  which  dissolved  in  water 
to  a  red  solution.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the  formation  of  an 
insoluble,  crystalline  product  analogous  to  that  obtained  from  the 
diazo-chloride  of  naphthalene-)^  sulphonyl  benzidine. 

The  diazonium  bromide,  O^o^^'SO^'^iC^Ti^yG^'EL^^O^'E^^'J^^BT, 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  preceding  salt,  was  obtained  in  the 
form  of  very  pale  yellow  needles  : 
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0-2034  gave  14*6  ac.  nitrogen  at  18^  and  770  mm.     N»8*41. 
0-1771     „     0-0661  AgBr.    Br- 15-87. 

Cj^HjoOgNgBrS  requires  N-8-50  ;  Br  « 16*19  per  cent. 
The  diazo-chloride  decomposed  at  116 — 117^,  and  the  diazo-bromide 
at  113—116^. 

The  diazanium  sulphaU,  C^QH^^m^'UfiC^Hf^yC^U^'C^U^^l^l^^ILBO^, 
produced  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  precipitated  by  ether,  resembled  the 
bromide : 

0-1838  gave  12-8  c.c.  nitrogen  at  19°  and  771  mm.    N«8-13. 
0-1660     „     0-1516  BaSO^.      S-12-54. 
^24^20^2^ A^^^^  requires  N  =  8-21 ;  S- 12*52  per  cent. 
The  three  foregoing  diazo-salts  furnished  an  a;sa-)3-nap^AoZ  insoluble 
in  aqueous  alkalis ;  this  substance,  which  was  very  soluble  in  benzene, 
dissolved  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  separated  as  an  ill-defined  precipitate 
melting  at  155— 157^ 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Government  Grant 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  a  grant  which  has  partly  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  this  investigation. 
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LVII. — The  Action  of  Mustard  Oils  on  the  Ethyl  Esters 
o/Malonic  and  Cyanoacetic  Acids. 

By  SlEOFBIED   KUHEMANN. 

The  further  study  of  thioxanthozalanil  (Ruhemann,  Trans.,  1907, 
91,  797),  and  especially  the  behaviour  of  the  sodium  derivative  of  its 
tautomeride  towards  alkyl  iodides,  led  to  results  which  induced  me  to 
undertake  the  work  described  in  this  paper. 

Michael  {J.  pr.  Chem,,  1887,  [ii],  35,  450)  showed  that  ethyl  sodio- 
malonate  readily  united  with  phenylthiocarbimide  to  yield  a  product, 
the  formation  of  which  he  expressed  thus  : 

CHNa(C03Et),  +  OeHj-NOS  =  CeH5-N:C(S'Na)-CH(0O2Bt)2. 

The  sodium  compound,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  was 
transformed  into  the  yellow  thioanilide  of  diethyl  methanetricarb- 
oxylate,  OeH5-NH'CS-CH(C02Et)2. 

That  the  sodium  in  the  additive  product  is  united  with  the  sulphur, 
follows  from  the  fact  that,  with  benzyl  chloride,  it  yields  a  benzyl 
derivative  which,  9n  account  of  the  way  it  decomposes  with   acids. 
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must  have  the  formula  CeH5N:0(S-CHj-CgHg)-CH(C0j^Et)j.  From 
this  view  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  compound  formed  by  the  union 
of  ethyl  sodiomalonate  with  phenylthiocarbimide,  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  latter  would  combine  with  the  sodium  derivative  of  mono- 
alkyl  malonic  esters.  In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  con- 
clusion, ethyl  sodiobenzylmalonate  was  selected,  which,  accordingly, 
ought  to  yield  an  ester,  OgH5'N:C(SH)*C(CH2*OgH5)((:02Et)3, 
isomeric  with  the  benzyl  derivative.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this 
union  does  not  take  place,  ethyl  benzylmalonate  remains  unaltered, 
and  the  mustard  oil  is  transformed  into  phenylthiourethane, 

CeHs-NH-CS-O-OjjHg. 
This  result  would  agree  with  the  formula 

CeH5-NH-C(SNa):C(C02Et)j 
for   the   additive  product   of   ethyl   sodiomalonate   with   phenylthio- 
carbimide,  but  in  the  absence  of    other  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
view  the  former  mode  of  representing  this  reaction  is  adopted. 

The  thioanilide  of  diethyl  methanetricarboxylate,  on  treatment  with 
ammonia,  yields  the  corresponding  diamide,  whereas  by  the  action  of 
potassium  hydroxide  at  the  ordinary  temperature  the  elimination  of 
one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  takes  place,  as  well  as  hydrolysis. 
The  thioanilide  of  malonic  acid,  which  is  formed  on  heating  below  100^, 
decomposes  into  thioacetanilide  and  carbon  dioxide.  These  changes 
may  be  represented  thus  : 
CgHg-NH-CS-CH(C0,Et)2  ->  CeHg-NH-OS-CHj-CO^H  — > 

Michael,  in  his  paper,  *'  On  Certain  Laws  and  their  Application  to 
Organic  Chemistry"  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1899,  [ii],  60,  286),  dealt  with  the 
action  of  phenylcarbimide  on  the  sodium  derivatives  of  ethyl 
malonate  and  ethyl  acetoacetate,  and  mentioned  in  a  footnote  which 
was  noticed  after  this  work  was  completed  that  he  obtained  similar 
results  on  using  phenylthiocarbimide  instead  of  phenylcarbimide,  but  a 
record  of  the  experimental  facts  was  not  published. 

Phenylthiocarbimide  unites  with  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetate  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  the  corresponding  compound  of  malonic  acid, 
and  yields  the  thioanilide  of  ethyl  cyanomalonate.  This  ester  exists 
in  two  modifications  ;  the  one  is  colourless  and  readily  changes  into 
the  other,  which  is  yellow.  The  two  forms  are  probably  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formulsB : 

CeH5-NH-CS-CH(CN)-C02Et  and  CgH5-N:C(SH)-CH(CN)-C0jEt. 

The  thioanilide  of  ethyl  cyanomalonate  resembles  the  former  additive 
product,  and,  with  bases,  forms  well-defined  salts,  which  in  turn 
react  with  benzyl  chloride  to  yield  the  colourless  benzyl  derivative, 
CjH5-N:C(S-CH,-CgH6)-CH(CN)*COaEt. 
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Of  interest  is  the  behaviour  of  the  thioanilides  of  diethyl  methane- 
iricarboxylate  and  ethyl  cyanomaloDate  towards  ethyl  chloroacetate. 
The  action  of  this  ester  on  the  sodium  derivatives  of  the  thioanilides 
proceeds,  for  example,  as  follows  : 

^.H5-N:0(S-Na)-CH(C02Et)a  +  CHjCl-CO^Et  - 

CieHj^OgNS  i- CjHgO  +  NaCl, 

and  yellow  compounds  are  also  formed.  If  one  accepts  Michael's 
view  concerning  the  manner  in  which  mustard  oils  unite  with  ethyl 
malpnate,  the  above-mentioned  substances,  according  to  their  forma- 
tion, may  be  expressed  by  the  formulae  : 

^CHg CO  ^CH, CO 

X(:N-CcHj)-C(C0jEt)2  *°       ^C(:N-CeH5)-C{CN)-C02Et' 
(L)  (II.) 

When  the  compound  (I)  is  heated,  it  melts  at  115 — 116^,  but 
immediately  solidifies,  and  then  does  not  fuse  until  135—136^.  This 
phenomenon  may  be  due  to  an  isomeric  change ;  such  a  transforma- 
tion, indeed,  is  effected  by  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide,  when 
an  isomeride  is  produced  which  is  colourless,  and,  on  heating,  shows  a 
somewhat  different  behaviour  from  the  yellow  modiGcation,  for  it 
softens  at  105^  and  only  gradually  melts  at  134°.  The  yellow  con- 
densation  product  (II),  under  the  influence  of  alkali,  changes  in  the 
same  way  as  the  former,  and  yields  a  colourless  isomeride.  Experi- 
ments, with  the  view  of  arriving  at  an  explanation  of  these 
phenomena,  are  in  progress,  and  I  hope  to  publish  the  results 
shortly. 

EXPEBIMBNTAL. 

Thiocmtlide  of  Diethyl  Methanetriearhoxylate, 
CgH5-NH-CS-CH(C0jEt),. 

This  substance  was  prepared  according  to  Michael's  directions  (loc, 
eit.),  by  mixing  a  solution  of  sodium  (1  atom)  in  absolute  alcohol  with 
ethyl  malonate  (1  mol.),  and  then  with  phenylthiocarbimide  (1  mol.). 
Instead  of  collecting  the  additive  product  which  gradually  separates, 
the  mixture,  after  being  kept  for  several  hours,  is  poured  into  water, 
when  generally  an  emulsion  is  produced  from  which  a  solid  soon 
separates.  On  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate  from  this 
substance,  the  ester  is  precipitated,  and  when  crystallised  from 
alcohol  melts  at  59 — 60°,  as  found  by  Michael : 

0-2044  gave  0-4258  CO,  and  0-1100  H3O.     0  =  56-81;  H  =  5-97. 
Ci^Hi^O^NS  requires  0  =  56-96  ;  H:  =  5-76  per  cent. 

The  compound  referred  to  above,  which  is  formed  along  with  the 
thioanilide,  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  colourless  needles ;  its 
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melting-point,  71 — 72?,  and  the  following  analysis  characterise  it  as 
phenylthiourethane,  OeHg-NH-CS-O-CgHg  : 

0-2095  gave  0*4566  00^  and  0*1 149  H,0.     G  »  5944 ;  H  «  6*09. 

0-3030     ,,     20  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  754  mm.    N  »  7*67. 
C^HjiONS  requires  C  =  59-67 ;  H  =  608 ;  N  =  7-62  per  cent. 

Phenylthiourethane  is  the  only  product  which  is  formed  on  mixing 
ethyl  sodiobenzylmalonate,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  with  phenyl  thio- 
carbimide  j  it  is  precipitated  as  an  oil,  which  soon  solidifies  when  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  mixture  is  poured  into  water.  The  solid  was 
crystallised  from  alcohol  and  identified  with  phenylthiourethane  by 
the  melting  point  and  a  nitrogen  estimation  : 

0-2415  gave  16*6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  747  mm.     N«7-79. 
CgHiiONS  requires  N«7-62  per  cent. 

The  diamide,  C^H5-NH-CS-CH(CO-NH3)jj.  The  ester,  Ci^Hi^O^NS, 
readily  dissolves  in  ammonia;  the  solution,  which  after  four  days 
does  not  deposit  a  solid,  is  concentrated  in  a  vacuum  at  50°,  when  a 
crystalline  product  separates.  This  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol  or  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  the  boiling  solvents,  and  on 
cooling  crystallises  in  faintly  yellow  needles  which  melt  and 
decompose  at  176—177°  : 

0-1985  gave  03675  COj  and  0-0830  H^O.    0  -  50-48 ;  H= 464. 
0-2010     „     30-8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  759  mm.  N=  17-76. 
OjoHiiOjNjS  requires  C  =  5063 ;  H  =  4-64 ;  N  =  17-72  per  cent. 

The  diamide  is  very  soluble  in  ammonia  and  is  reprecipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  thioanilide  of  malanicacid,  C^Hg-NH^CS'OH^-COsH,  is  obtained 
by  keeping  a  solution  of  the  ester,  C^^H^^O^NS,  in  potassium  hydroxide 
(about  15  per  cent.)  for  three  to  four  days  and  then  adding  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  it  separates  in  yellow  plates  ;  these  may  be  re- 
crystallised  from  water,  in  which,  on  warming,  they  are  moderat^y 
soluble,  but  this  operation  requires  some  care,  because  the  substance 
readily  decomposes.  The  acid,  after  drying  in  a  vacuum-desiccator 
over  sulphuric  acid,  melts  at  91 — 92°  with  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide  : 

0-2116  gave  0-4292  OOj  and  00890  H,0.     0  =  55  31 ;  H  =  4-67. 
0-21 48     „     1 3-8  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  20°  and  750  mm.  N  -  7-25. 
CjjH^OjNS  requires  0  =  55-38;  H  =  4-61;  N  =  7-18  per  cent 

The  compound  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  this  solution,  with 
ferric  chloride,  gives  a  red  coloration  which  disappears  on  heating.  On 
adding  silver  nitrate  to  the  ammoniacal  or  aqueous  solutions  of  the  aoid,- 
a  white  precipitate  is  produced  which  immediately  turns  black  owing 
to  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide. 
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The  thioanilide  of  malonic  acid,  when  heated  on  the  water-bath  until 
the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  has  ceased,  yields  an  oil  which  on  cool* 
ing  sets  to  a  solid.  This  ci^stallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  pale 
yellow  prisms ;  it  was  identified  with  thioacetanilide  by  the  melting 
point  76^  and  by  analysis  : 

0-2165  gave  17'4  o.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  13°  and  746  mm.    N  »  9*38. 
CgH^NS  requires  N«9*27  per  cent. 

Diethyl  BenzyliBothioanUidomManetrioarboxi/latef 
OflH5-N:C(S-CH,-OeH5)-CH(COjEt)y 

This  compound  is  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  sodium  (0*5  gram) 
in  absolute  alcohol  with  the  thioanilide  of  diethyl  methanetricarb- 
oxylite  (6 '4  grams),  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  then  adding  benzyl 
chloride  (2*7  grams).  Sodium  chloride  begins  to  separate  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  the  reaction  is  complete  after  an  hour's 
digestion  on  the  water-bath.  On  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  an  oil  is 
left  behind  which,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  sets  to  a  solid ;  this  is 
extremely  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  less  so  in  boiling  light  petroleum, 
and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  melting  at  64 — 65°  : 

0*2098  gave  0-5017  COj  and  0*1123  HjO.     0  =  65*21 ;  H-5*94. 
0*2672     „     8*2  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  14°  and  768  mm.     N»  3*65. 
'     OjiHjjO^NS  requires  0  =  65*45 ;  H  -  5*92  ;  N  «  3*64  per  cent. 

This  compound  is  insoluble  in  ammonia  or  potassium  hydroxide ;  on 
boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  readily  decomposed,  and 
yields  aniline  and  benzyl  mercaptan.  The  latter  substance  is  isolated 
by  distilling  the  product  of  the  reaction  with  steam  and  extracting 
the  distillate  with  ether.  The  oil  which  is  left  behind  on  removal  of 
the  ether  is  characterised  as  a  mercaptan  by  the  odour  and  the 
formation  of  a  mercury  compound;  it  was  identified  with  benzyl 
mercaptan  by  the  boiling  point,  195°.  The  presence  of  aniline  in 
the  acid  solution  was  ascertained  by  the  well  known  tests. 

Action  of  AUylthioearbimide  on  Ethyl  SodiomaiUmate, 

This  reaction,  which  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  former 
case,  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  heat.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  mixture  of  rea^nts,  when  cold,  is  poured  into  water,  when 
an  emulsion  is  produced  which  is  removed  by  extraction  with  ether. 
On  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  aqueous  layer,  a  yellow  oil  is 
precipitated,  which  is  decomposed  even  on  distillation  under  diminished 
pressure.  For  analysis,  the  oil  was  dried  in  ^  vacuum  desiccator  over 
sulphuric  add;  owing    to  the  fact  that  the  substance  cannot  be 
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purified,   the  results  obtained  only  approximately  agree  with  those 
required  for  the  thioallylamide  of  diethyl  methcmstriearhoxylate, 
CsH5-NH-CS-CH(C02Et)j : 

0-2099  gave  0-3855  CO2  and  0'1242  Ufi.     0  =  50-08 ;  H  =  6-57. 
CiiHi^O^NS  requires  0  =  5096  ;  H  =  6-56  per  cent. 

The  ester  readily  dissolves  in  concentrated  ammonia,  yielding  a 
yellow  solution;  if  this  is  kept  for  three  days  at  the  ordinary 
temperaturoi  then  concentrated  by  distillation  at  about  50°  under 
d  iminished  pressure,  and  finally  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  diamide,  OjH:5-NH-OS-OH(00-NH2)2,  is  precipitated.  The  substance 
is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readUy  so  in  boiling  alcohol 
and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  bunches  of  colourless  needles  which 
melt,  not  quite  sharply,  at  184° : 

0-2003  gave  0-3067  00^  and  0*1035  H^O.     C  =  41-76 ;  H-  5-74. 
0-1993     „     35  CO.  moist  nitrogen  at  13°  and  764  mm.     N»20-85. 
CyHiiO^NaS  requires  0  =  41-79;  H  =  5-47;  N  =  20*90  per  cent. 

ThiocmUide  of  Ethyl  CyanomalonoUef 
OeH5-NH-CS-OH(CN)-002Et. 

On  adding  phenylthiocarbimide  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
mixture  of  sodium  ethoxide  and  ethyl  cyanoacetate,  heat  is  developed 
and  colourless  crystals  of  the  additive  compound  separate.  The 
product,  when  cold,  is  poured  into  water,  when  a  white  solid  is 
precipitated  which  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  or  cold  alcohol, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol  and,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in 
yellow  prisms  melting  at  118 — 119°  : 

0-2128  gave  0-4525  00^  and  0-0935  H2O.    0  =  57-99 ;  H  =  4-88. 
0-2305     „     21-8  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  12°  and  767  mm.  N- 11-33. 
OijH^OgNgS  requires  0  =  58-06  ;  H  =  4-84;  N  =  11 -29  per  cent. 

The  ester,  when  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  alkalis  by 
mineral  acids,  is  colourless  and  does  not  turn  yellow  on  drying  in 
a  vacuum-desiccator  or  on  dissolving  it  in  cold  glacial  acetic  acid, 
but  a  yellow  colour  is  developed  on  beating  the  substance  in  the 
water-bath  or  on  crystallising  it  from  hot  solvents.  This  behaviour 
points  to  the  view  tb&t  the  ester  exists  in  two  forms;  one 
is  colourless  and  readily  changes  into  the  other,  which  is  yellow. 

The  thifHMiUide  of  ethyl  eyanomalonate  dissolves  in  alkalis  or,  although 
slowly,  in  alkali  carbonates  to  form  colourless  salts. 

The  potassium  salt  separates  from  the  hot  solution  of  the  ester 
in  potassium  hydroxide  in  plates  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  but  readily  so  in  boiling  water: 
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0-3205  gave  0  0970  K^SO^.    K  =  13-57. 

CijHuO^NjSK  requires  K»  13*63  per  cent. 

The  ammonium  salt  is  isolated  by  evaporating  the  solution  of 
the  ester  in  ammonia  under  diminished  pressure.  It  forms  colour- 
less prisms  which  are  moderately  soluble  in  cold,  and  readily  so  in 
boiling  water : 

0*2118  gave  29*2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  19"^  and  764  mm.  N»  15*92. 
^12^16^2^8®  requires  N=  15*85  per  cent. 

JStht^l  benzyliaothioanUidocyanamalimate, 

C«H5-N:C(S-CHa-C^H5)-CH(CN)-C03Et, 
is  formed  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  sodium  (0*6  gram)  in  alcohol 
with  the  thioanilide  of  ethyl  cyanomalonate  (6 '4  grams),  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  then  adding  benzyl  chloride  (3*3  grams)  and  boiling  the 
mixture  on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour.  On  distillation  of 
the  alcohol,  an  oil  is  left  behind  which,  when  cold,  sets  to  a  solid. 
This  is  washed  with  water,  dried  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  and  dis- 
solved in  boiling  light  petroleum  from  which,  on  cooling,  it 
crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  melting  at  79 — 80^: 

0*2078  gave  0*5128  CO,  and  0*1004  H2O.    C  =  67*30  ;  H  =  5*36. 

0-2308     „     16-4  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  773  mm.     N- 839. 
Ci9^^i8^2^2S  requires  0  =  67*46  ;  H=:6*33  ;  N«8*28  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether ;  it  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  but  readily  in  boiling  light  petroleum. 


Action  of  Ethyl  Chloroacetate  on  the  Thiocmilidea  of  Diethyl  Methane" 
trica/rhoxylaie  and  Ethyl  Cyanomalonate. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  (p.  623)  that  this  reaction  yields  cyclic 
compounds  which  probably  have  the  formulae  : 

OH2 CO  s/C^2 PO 

S:!(:N-CgH5)-C(002Et)2  '^C(:N-CeH5)-C{ON)-C02Et' 

(I.)  (11.) 

and  accordingly  are  to  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  tetrahydro- 
thiophen.  The  formation  of  the  first  (I),  diethyl-2-phenylimino-4:'helO' 
teirahydrothiophen-^'dicarboxylatef  takes  place  almost  quantitatively  on 
adding  to  a  solution  of  sodium  (0*8  gram)  in  absolute  alcohol,  first 
the  thioanilide  of  diethyl  methanetricarboxylate  (10-3  grams),  dis- 
solved in  the  same  solvent,  then  ethyl  chloroacetate  (4*3  grams), 
and  digesting  the  mixture  on  the  water-bath  for  an  hour.  The 
alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  poured  into  water,  when  a  solid 
separates.  This  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  yellow  prisms  which 
first  melt  at  115 — 116^  but  immediately  solidify  again  and  then  only 
melt  again  at  135— ISe'^ : 
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0-2042  gave  04295  COg  and  0-0966  Bfi.  C- 57-36 ;  H  =  5-25. 
0*2735     „     10  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  14'' and  752  mm.     N » 425. 
0-2102    „     01475  BaSO^.    S-9-61. 
Ci^HiyOfiNS  requires  0  -  6731  ;  H  =  6*07 ;  N  =  418 ;  S  =  9-56  per  cent. 

The  substatoce  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold,  readily  so  in  hot 
alcohol  or  chloroform.  These  solutions  as  well  as  the  crystals  are 
yellow  and  retain  their  colour  even  on  boiling  the  alcoholic  solution 
with  animal  charcoal. 

The  compound  does  not  immediately  dissolve  in  potassium  hydroxide, 
but  it  dissolves  on  being  left  in  contact  with  the  alkali  for  some  time. 
After  a  fortnight,  the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  undissolved  crystals 
and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  viscous  product  in 
precipitated  which,  on  being  kept  overnight,  sets  to  a  solid.  This  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  boiled  with  animal  charcoal ;  the 
filtrate,  on  cooling,  yields  colourless  prisms  which  soften  at  105°  and 
gradually  melt  at  134°.  This  substance  has  the  same  composition  as 
the  yellow  compound : 

0-2066  gave  0-4344  COg  and  00947  HjO.    C  -  57-37  ;  H  =  609. 
0-2263     „     8  cc.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  771  mm.     N  »  4-20. 
Oi^Hj^ObNS  requires  0  =  57-31 ;  H  =  6-07  j  N-418  per  cent. 

The  compound  is  very  stable  towards  acids  and  alkalis;  when 
boiled  with  potassium  hydroxide  for  two  hours,  it  decomposes 
according  to  the  equation : 

CieH„05NS  +  5H20  - 

CeHg-NHj  +  CH2(C0jH)j  +  OH2(SH)-C02H  +  OO^  +  20,HgO. 

The  aniline  was  extracted  with  ether  from  the  yellow  solution,  and 
identified  by  the  usual  tests ;  the  alkaline  liquor,  on  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evolved  carbon  dioxide  and,  when  shaken  with  ether, 
gave  an  oil  having  the  properties  of  thiogly collie  acid ;  the  remaining 
acid  layer  was  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  and  the  residue  extracted 
with  ether;  on  removal  of  the  ether,  colourless  crystals  were  left 
behind  which  were  recognised  as  malonic  acid  by  the  melting  point. 

The  cyclic  compound  (II),  C,4H^2^8^2^»  ^^  formed  in  the  same  way 
as  its  analogue  (I).  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  mixture  of  sodium 
ethoxide,  the  thioanilide  of  ethyl  cyanomalonate  and  ethyl  chloroacetate, 
when  digested  on  the  water-bath,  becomes  deep  red.  On  distillation 
of  the  alcohol,  a  dark  solid  is  left  behind  which  loses  the  greater 
part  of  the  colouring  matter  by  washing  with  water.  The  substance 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  or  boiling  alcohol  and,  after  treatment  of 
the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms  which 
darken  at  about  205°  and  melt  at  212°  to  a  black  liquid  : 
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0-2066  gave  0*4400  00^  and  0-0810  H^O.    Cn^^SSll ;  H»4-35. 
0-2225    ,,     19  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  18^  and  761  mm.     N«  9*87. 
Oi^HijOjNjS  requires  0-68-33 ;  H«417 ;  2T=  972  per  cent. 

This  substance  resembles  the  former  cyclic  compound  in  its 
behaviour  towards  potassium  hydroxide,  with  the  difference  that  it 
dissolves  readily  in  the  warm  alkali.  On  adding  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  to  this  solution,  a  solid  is  precipitated  which,  when  crystallised 
from  alcohol  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal,  is  obtained  in  prisms. 
These  are  colourless  and,  on  heating,  become  discoloured  at  about  190°, 
then  gradually  turn  black,  and  finally  melt  at  212^  to  a  dark  liquid. 
The  identity  of  this  product  with  the  yellow  substance  was  verified  by 
a  nitrogen  determination : 

0-2236  gave  18*4  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  14''  and  773  mm.     N='9'85. 
Ci^H^gOjNgS  requires  N«  9-72  per  cent. 

The  chief  difference  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  found  to 
exist  between  the  two  forms,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  one  is  yellow, 
the  other  colourless ;  besides  this  I  have  noticed  that  the  latter 
compound  is  moi-e  readily  Boluble  in  alcohol  than  the  yellow  modifica- 
tion. A  further  study,  especially  the  crystallographic  examination, 
will,  most  probably,  reveal  other  points  of  difference. 

GONVILLX  AND  OaIUS  CoLLXOB, 

Oambridob. 


LVIII. — Substituted  Dihydrohenzenes.  Part  IL  1 :  X-Di- 
Tnethyl-^'^'dihydrohenzene  and  lil-Dimethyl-A^'^" 
dihydrohenzene. 

By  Abthub  William  Obosslet  and  Noba  Rsnouf,  Salters'  Research 

Fellow. 

Thb  first  part  of  this  research  contained  an  account  of  the  preparation 
of  1  :  l-dimethyl-A^  =  *-dihydrobenzene  (II)  by  the  reduction  of  3  :5-di- 
ohloro-1 : 1-dimethyl-A^ '^-dihydrohenzene  (I)  with  sodium  in  moist 
ethereal  solution  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  821) : 

(I.)  (IL) 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  work.  Harries  and  Antoni 
{Annaien,  1903,  328,  88)  expressed'doubt,  not  only  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion  but  also  as  to  the  composition    of  this  hydrocarbon.     Their 
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criticisms  were,  in  part,  answered  at  the  time  {Ber.,  1903,36,  2692), 
but  it  was  considered  desirable  to  try  to  prepare  the  substance  by 
another  method,  in  the  hope  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  specimens 
of  the  hydrocarbon  would  throw  further  light  on  the  problem. 
Although  many  processes  have  been  attempted,  it  is  only  recently 
that  one  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  with  the  result  that  the 
correctness  of  the  earlier  experiments  and  deductions  are  completely 
confirmed,  allowing  the  foUowiog  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at. 

1.  The  dimethyldihydrobenzene  described  by  Crossleyand  Le  Sueur 
is  1  : 1-dimethyl-A^ '  ^-dihydrobenzene,  containing  as  impurity  a  very 
small  amount  of  some  oxygenated  substance,  probably  a  methoxy* 
compound. 

2.  The  hydrocarbon  described  in  this  communication  (dimethyl- 
dihydrobenzene C  and  B,)*  and  prepared  by  the  elimination  of  two 
molecules  of  hydrogen  bromide  from  dibromodimethylhexahydro- 
benzene,  is  a  mixture,  in  approximately  equal  quantities,  of 
pure  1  :  l-dimethyl-A-^'^-dihydrobenzene  and  pure  1 : 1-dimethyl- 
A'  ''-dihydrobenzene. 

The  starting  point  in  the  synthesis  was  again  dimethyldihydro- 
resorcin  (III),  which  was  first  converted  into  its  ethyl  ether  (IV) 
(Trans.,  1899,  75,  775),  and  this  by  reduction  with  sodium  in  absolute 
ethyl-alcoholic  solution  into  3-hydroxy-5-ethoxy-l  :  1-dimethylheza- 
hydrobenzene  (V) : 

(III.  (IV.) 

^'^^^2\cH2-OH(OEt)-^^^2' 
(V.) 
This  method  of  preparing  the  ethoxy-compound  is  to  be  preferred  to 
that  originally  described  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  74),  on  account  of  the 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  compound  produced,  and  also 
because  the  various  reactions  involved  are  more  readily  carried  out. 
The  yield  of  ethoxy-compound  is  51  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  from 
the  ethyl  ether  used,  and  there  are  also  produced  a  resin,  containing 
1  :  r-dihydroxy-5  : 5  :  5' :  5'-tetramethyldicyc/ohexane  (Trans.,  1907, 
91,  71)  and  a  low-boiling  liquid,  the  composition  of  which  is  dealt 
with  on  page  641. 

*  To  avoid  confusion  as  far  as  possible,  the  hydrocarbon  described  in  this  com- 
munication, which  is  a  mixture  of  pure  1  :  l-dimethyl-A^^^-dihydrobenzene  and  of 
pure  1  : 1 -dimethyl- A^^'-dihydrobenzene,  is  referred  to  as  dimethyldihydrobenzene 
(C  and  R),  the  1 :  l-dimethyl-A^^^dihydrobenzene,  prepared  by  Crossley  and 
Le  Sueur,  as  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  S),  and  the  supposed  1  : 1 -dimethyl- 
A^='-dihydrobenzeue  of  Harries  and  Antoni  {loc,  cit.)  as  dimetliyldiliydrobcnzeno 
(H  and  A). 
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When  hydrozyethozydimethylhexahydrobenzene  is  treated  with 
fuming hydrobromic  acid  a  mixture  of  bromodimethyltetrahjdrof>enzene 

(VI.)  (VII.) 

(VI)  and  dibromodimethylhexahydrobenzene  (VII)  results,  in  which  the 
latter  largely  predominates.  The  presence  of  th&  former  monobromo- 
derivative  is  due  to  the  instability  of  dibromodimethylhexahydro- 
benzene  and  its  consequent  decomposition  with  loss  of  the  elements  of 
hydrogen  bromide.  For  this  reason,  it  was  impossible  to  prepare  the 
dibromo-oompound  in  an  analytically  pure  condition,  as,  no  matter  how 
often  it  was  distilled,  there  was  always  slight  decomposition,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  lower  boiling  bromo- 
dimethyltetrahydrobenzene.  Nor  could  this  latter  substance  be 
obtained  analytically  pure,  for  it  behaves  in  an  exactly  similar  manner 
on  distillation,  giving  off  the  elements  of  hydrogen  bromide  with 
gradual  formation  of  dimethjldihydrobenzene. 

When  dibromodimethylhexahydrobenzene  is  treated  with  quinoline 
it  loses  readily  and  completely  two  molecules  of  hydrogen  bromide, 
with  formation  of  dimethyldihydrobenzene,  and  this  reaction  may  take 
place  in  two  ways,  and  two  ways  only,  giving  rise  to  1 : 1-dimethyl-A' '  ^- 
dibydrobenzene  (VIII),  or  to  1  :  l-dimethyl-A^'Mihydrobenzene  (IX) : 


(vni.)  (IX.) 


There  is  no  difSculty  in  proving  that  the  reaction  proceeds  in  both 
directions,  giving  rise  to  a  mixture  of  the  two  hydrocarbons  in 
approximately  equal  amounts.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the 
bromodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  might  have  given  only  dimethyl- 
A*  =*-dihydrobenzene  on  treatment  with  quinoline,  and  the  substance 
was  therefore  worked  up  separately, 

CMe,<g|^H«H'>«H    -^    CMe,<gH:^>CH. 

without  the  slightest  indication  of  any  difference  in  the  composition 
of  the  resulting  hydrocarbon.  Nor  is  this  to  be  surprised  at,  for  if  the 
first  product  of  the  action  of  hydrogen  bromide  on  the  ethoxy-compound 
be  dibromodimethylhexahydrobenzene,  this  may  lose  hydrogen 
bromide  in  two  ways  to  give  monobromo-derivatiyes  (X  and  XI)  from 
VOL.  XCIIl.  '  J  '^        , 
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which  the  same  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  might  result  by  further  loss 
of  hydrogen  bromide : 


*2 

(X.) 


'CH,'CHBr 


(XI.) 

/ 

The  reasons  for  believing  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  R)  to  be 
a  mixture  of  the  two  hydrocarbons  with  the  double  bonds  in  the  2  : 4- 
(formula  VIII)  and  2  : 6-  (formula  IX)  positions  respectively  are  the 

following. 

1.  It  contains   1 :  l-dimethyl-A*=*-dihydrobenzene  because  it  gives 

the  nitrosochloride  of  this  hydrocarbon  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  835). 

2.  When  treated  with  hydrogen  bromide  it  gives  a  monohydro- 
bromide  and  a  dihydrobromide.  The  former  boils  at  83-— 83720  mm., 
yields  o  oxidation  cw-dimethylsuocinic  acid,  jS)8-dimethylglutaric  acid 
and  the  lactone  of  a-hydroxy-j8j84imethylglutaric  acid,  and  is  therefore 
identical  with  the  hydrobromide  of  1  :  l-dimethyl-A==*-dihydrobenjBene 
(Trans.,  Und.,  p.  833),  which  hydrocarbon,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
contains  a  conjugated  double  bond,  is  only  capable  of  uniting  with  one 
molecule  of  hydrogen  bromide,  thus  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
behaviour  of  A^  = '-dihydrobenzene  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1422)  in  this 
respect. 

The  dihydrobromide  is  obviously  that  of  1  :  l-dimethyl-A*-'*-dihydro- 
benzene,  which,  as  it  contains  two  double  bonds  not  conjugated, 
would  unite  with  two  molecules  of  hydrogen  bromide. 

3.  It  absorbs  bromine  to  give  two  distinct  bromides,  namely,  the 
liquid  dibromide  of  1 :  l-dimethyl-A*  =  *-dihydrobenzene  (Trans.,  1902, 
81,  833),  and  the  solid  tetrabromide  (m.  p.  102°)  which  must  be  derived 
from  1  :l-dimethyl-A^''-dihydrobenzene.  Moreover,  as  the  molecular 
absorption  corresponds  with  three  atoms  of  bromine,  it  would  mean 
that  the  mixture  consists  of  the  two  hydrocarbons  in  exactly  equal 
amounts.  This  behaviour  is  in  striking  accord  with  that  of  dihydro- 
benzene  itself  towards  bromine,  in  which  case  the  A^  =  '  variety  (XII) 
absorbs  only  two  atoms  to  give  the  solid  dibromide  (m.  p.  108 — 109°) 
(Trans.,   1904,  85,  1421),  whereas  A^  =  ^-dihydrobenaene  (XIII)  adds 

(XII.)  (XIII.) 
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on  four  atoms  of  bromiDO  to  give  a  solid  tetrabromide  melting  at  184^ 
(Baeyer,  Annalm,  1894,  278,  96). 

4.  When  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate  it  yields  as  main 
oxidation  products  a«-dimethylsuccinic  acid  and  dimethylmalonic  acid. 
The  former  arises  ^om  the  1  : 1-dimethyl- A-^ ' -dihydrobenzene,  because, 
under  the  conditions  used,  this  hydrocarbon  has  been  shown  by 
experiment  not  to  give  rise  to  any  dimethylmalonic  acid,  which 
therefore  owes  its  origin  to  the  oxidation  of  1  :  l-dimethyl-A'''"-dihydro- 
benzene : 

5.  It  gives,  when  treated  with  a  nitrating  mixture,  the  two  possible 
forms  of  trinitro-o-xylene  melting  at  71°  and  115°  respectively.  This 
is  an  exactly  analogous  reaction  to  that  recorded  by  AYallach 
{AnTiaUn,  1890,  258,  329),  where  1  : 3-dimethyldihydrobenzene  was 
converted  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  into  mono-,  di-, 
and  trinitro-t»-xylenes.  Now  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  prepare 
a  nitro^erivative  from  1  : 1  -dimethyl-A'* '-  ^-dihydrobenzene  (Trans. , 
1902,  81,  833),  a^d  the  experiments  have  been  repeated  with  fresh 
quantities  of  this  hydrocarbon  again  with  the  same  result.  The  con- 
elusion  to  be  drawn  is  obviously  that  the  isomeric  1 : 1 -dimethyl- A^-^- 
dihydrobenzene  is  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  trinitroxylenes 
in  the  above-mentioned  experiments,  during  which  process  a  methyl 
group  wanders  and,  ba  in  other  similar  cases  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  264  ; 
1906,  89,  875),  into  an  ortho-position. 

It  would  appear  desirable  at  this  point  to  give  a  tabulated  com- 
parison of  the  properties  of  the  dimethyldihydrobenzenes  (C  and  S) 
and  (O  and  R),  also  of  1 :  l-dimethyl-A''Mihydrobenzene  and  1:1- 
dimethyl-A*' '-dihydrobenzene,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
present  experiments  (see  p.  634). 

Having  acquired  this  information,  the  criticisms  of  Harries  and 
Antoni  {loe,  eit.)  may  now  be  answered  in  detail.* 

In  the  first  place,  these  authors  consider  that  the  analyses  given  by 
Orossley  and  Le  Sueur  {ihid.)  are  midway  between  those  for  a  dimethyl- 
dihydro-  and  a  dimethyltetrahydro-benzene.  The  mean  of  the  two  analy- 
ses quoted  gave  C  a  88*30  and  Hs  11*27,  and  it  is  obvious  from  the 

Calonlated.  Calculated. 

Difference.          CgHj4.  Found.  C^Rj^  Difference. 

+  1-03               87-27  0=88-80  88-88                -0*58 

-1*46               12*78  H  =  ll-27  ll'll                +0-16 

annexed  comparison  that  the  numbers  do  not  lie  midway  between 
*  The  reply  to  their  remarks  about  dihydrobenzene  has  appeared  (Trans.,  1904, 
85,  1404). 
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Dimethyldihydrobenzenes. 


(C  and  S). 


(0  and  S). 


B.p 

Sp.gr.  at  16716'.... 
Index  of  refraction  . 
Moleoalar  refraction . 
Magnetic  rotation .... 
Colour  with  Ha804   . 


Fuming  HBr  . 


Bromine  . 


iir 

0-8163 

1-4548 

60-217 

11  024 

Blood-red     turning     to 
violet-purple 

Monohydrobromide,  b.  p. 
90-6736  mm. 


Dibromide,    unstable 
liquid 


NOCl  •• '  Nitrosochloride,     m.    p. 

I     12r 

Nitrating  mixture No  definite  product 


Oxidation  products 


Oxidation  products  of  mono- 
hydrobromide    


os-Dimethylsuccinic  acid 


ow-Dimethylsuccinic  acid, 

/3/3-dimethyIglutaric  acid, 

lactone  of  a-hydroxy-^jB- 

dimethylglotaric  acid 


111-2* 

0-8147 

1-4535 

60-261 

10-460 

Blood-red     taming     to 
violet-purple 

Monohydrobromide,  b.  p. 

88'/20  mm. 
Dihydrobromide,    b.    p. 

137726  mm. 

Dibromide,  unstable 

liquid 
Tetrabromide,  m.  p.  102* 

Nitrosochloride,    m.    p. 
121« 

Trinitro-o-xylenes,  m.  p. 
7V  and  116' 

G»-Dimethylsuccinic  acid, 
dimethylmalonic  acid 

otf-Diraethylsaccinic  acid, 

6^-dimethyIelutaricacid, 

lactone  of  a-nydroxy-iS/S- 

dimethylglutaric  acid 


1  :l-Dimethyl-A*=^-dihydrobenzene. 


1  .-l-Dimethyl-A^^Mlhydrobenxene. 


Hydrobromide,   CgHiaBr.     B.  p.  83720 
mm. 

Nitrosochloride,  m.  p.  121' 

Dibromide,  CgHj^Bra,  unstable  liquid 

No  nitro-derivatived  obtainable 

Oxidation    product,   £»-diraethylsuecinic 
acid 


Hydrobi-omide,  C8Hj4Br8.    B.  p.  187'/25 
mm. 

No  nitrosochloride  isolated 

Tetrabromide,  C8Hi2Br4,  m.  p.  102' 

Trinitro-o- xylenes,  m.  p.  71'  and  115' 

Oxidation  product,  dimethylmalonic  acid 
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the  calculated  figuies,  the  differences  in  those  found  and  calculated 
for  CgH|^  being  very  large,  and  the  errors  are  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  for  as  a  rule  carbon  is  found  too  low  and  hydrogen  too  high) 
and  not  vice  versa.  Moreover,  if  any  appreciable  quantity  of  di- 
methyIteta«hydrobenzene  had  been  present  it  could  hardly  have  escaped 
detection,  as  on  oxidation  it  would  have  yielded  )3)3-dimethyladipic 
acid,  which  presents  no  difficulty  of  isolation  or  identification.  This 
may  be  noted  from  the  following  brief  description  of  some  unpublished 
experiments. 

In  1903  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  1 : 1 -dimethyl- 
hexahydrobenzene  (compare  Trans.,  1905,  87,  1487)  by  the  reduction 
of  3  : 5-dichloro-l :  1-dimethyl-A^ ''  ^-dibydrobenzene  (I)  with  sodium  in 
amyl-alcoholic  solution.  The  resulting  hydrocarbon,  after  distillation 
over  sodium,  boiled  at  113 — 114°  and  gave  the  following  numbers  on 
analysis,  0  =  87*96,  H^  12*15  ;  that  is,  midway  between  those  calcu- 
lated for  O3H12  and  CgH^^.  Further,  it  gave  an  orange-brown  colour 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  absorbed  two  atoms  of  bromine  in  chloroform 
solution  (molecular  absorption,  156*5).  This  would  be  in  agreement 
with  the  supposition  that  the  hydrocarbon  was  a  mixture  of  1 :  1 -di- 
methyl-A' '^-dihydrobenzene  and  1  : 1-dimethyl-A^-tetrahydrobenzene, 
both  of  which  substances  would  only  absorb  two  atoms  of  bromine. 
On  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  a  solid  was  obtained,  which 
was  heated  with  acetyl  chloride,  and  after  evaporation  of  the  solvent 
the  residue  was  treated  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate  solution,  leaving 
an  insoluble  portion,  which  was  proved  to  consist  of  aa-dimethyl- 
succinic  anhydride;  after  acidification  of  the  sodium  carbonate 
solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ether  extracted  a  white  solid 
crystallising  from  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  light  petroleum  in 
stellar  aggregates  of  flattened  needles  melting  at  85 — 86°,  nor  was 
this  melting  point  altered  on  mixing  with  pure  j3j3-dimethyladipic 
acid.  (0  =  55-15;  H=:8*10.  OgHj^O^  requires  0-55*17;  H  =  805 
per  cent.,  compare  also  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1556.) 

If  the  above  quoted  figures  for  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (0  and  S) 
are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  add  up  to  99*57  ;  and 
although  this  hydrocarbon  has  been  prepared  by  the  old  method  on 
fifteen  different  occasions,  and  each  time  analysed,  the  percentages  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  found  have  never  together  formed  100,  the 
deficit  in  some  cases  amounting  to  as  much  as  0*8 — 0*9  per  cent.  It 
is  therefore  acknowledged  that  the  hydrocarbon  was  not  and  cannot 
be  obtained  in  an  absolutely  pure  state  by  the  original  method,  but 
the  impurity  is  not  dimethyltetrahydrobenzene  as  suggested  by 
Harries  and  Antoni.  The  hydrocarbon  was  prepared  by  the  action 
of  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solution  on  diohlorodimethyldihydro- 
benzene  (I),  and  it  might  therefore  be  thought  that  the  impurity  was 
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chlorine ;  but  the  most  stringent  tests  failed  to  reveal  the  slightest  trace 
of  this  element.  Now  when  chloroketodimethyltetpahydrobenzene(XIV) 

(XIV.) 
is  reduced  with  sodiunl  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution,  the  Chlorine  atolti 
is  replaced  by  an  ethoxy-group  (Trang.,  1907,  91,  74),  and  it  seems 
mdst  probable  that  a  similar  type  of  reaction  takes  place  in  the 
preparation  of  1  : 1 -dimethyl- A^-*-dihydrobenzene  by  the  reduction  of 
dichlorodimethyldihydrobenzene  with  sodium  in  moist  ethereal  solu- 
tion ;  because  small  quantities  of  methyl  alcohol  were  added  to  the 
ether  to  facilitate  the  reaction,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  larger 
the  ambunt  of  alcohol  the  more  impure  was  the  resulting  hydrocarbon. 
It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  deduced  that  the  deficit  in  the  above- 
mentioned  analyses  in  due  to  oxygen,  and  that  the  dimethyldihydro- 
benzene  contains  very  small  amounts  of  a  methoxy-compound,  possibly 

CMej<^p.jj^^    ^^>CH.  which  would  account  for  the  error  in  the 

analytical  figures. 

Another  suggestion  made  by  Harries  and  Antoni  is  that  dimethyl- 
dihydrobenzene  (C  and  S)  is  tH>t  a  true  dihydrobenzene,  but  contains  a 
trimethylene  ring  as  represented  in  formula  XY.  Altogether  apart 
from  the  probable  incapability  of  existence  of  such  a  body,  it  may  be 

(XV.) 
mentioned  that  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  hydrocarbon  would  have 
at  once  proved  the  presence  of  a  trimethylene  ring,  and,  moreover, 
we  have  now  evidence  that  the  same  dimethyldihydrobenzene  is 
produced  by  the  reduction  of  dichlorodimethyldihydrobenzene,  and  by 
the  removal  of  the  elements  of  hydrogen  bromide  from  dibromo- 
di  me  thy  Ihexahydrobenzene. 

\ 

^his  can  only  be  explained  if  the  substance  be  designated  1 :  l-di- 
methyl-A"  =  *-dihydrobenzene,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  a  tri- 
methylene ring  being  present  in  the  hydrocarbon  is  precluded. 

Harries  and  Antoni  further  point  out  as  a  proof  that  dimethyl- 
dihydrobenzene (C  and  S)  is  a  mixture  of  the  dihydro-  and  tetra* 
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hydro-derivatives,  that  the  physical  constants  lie  midway  between 
those  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  dihydrobenzene  series  and  those  of  the 
tetrahydrobensene  series.  The  specific  gravity,  0*814  at  18^1 8%  is, 
however,  not  very  different  from  that  of  1  :  3-dimethyl-A*  •  *-dihydro* 
.  benzene  describod  by  Harries,  namely,  0*820  at  18^18^,  and,  however 
plausible  the  above  argument  may  have  appeared  at  the  time,  it  is  no 
longer  tenable;  for  there  cab  be  no  doubt  that  dimethyldihydro- 
benzene  (G  and  B)  does  not  contain  any  of  the  corresponding  tetra- 
hydro-derivative,  yet  its  physical  data  do  not  differ  sufficiently  from 
those  of  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (0  and  S)  to  bring  it  in  line  with 
tiSose  quoted  by  Harries  and  Antoni.     (See  page  634.) 

The  whole  question  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Harries 
and  Antoni  prepared  a  hydrocarbon,  which  they  believed  to  be 
1 : 1-dimethyl-A^' ^-dihydrobenzene,  also  from  dimethyldihydroresorcin 
as  k  starting  point ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  information  is  given  as  to 
any  derivatives  which  would  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  with  the 
hydrocarbon  having  that  undoubted  structure  described  in  this  com^- 
munication;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  present  evidence  is 
insufficient  definitely  to  establish  the  constitution  of  Harries  and 
Antoni's  hydrocarbon.  Dimethyldihydroresorcin  was  first  converted 
into  the  dioxime,  and,  after  reduction,  the  dry  phosphate  of  the  result* 
ing  diamine  was  distilled  : 

\  (XVL) 

The  single  piece  of  evidence  on  which  the  supposed  constitution  of 
this  substance  is  based  is  oxidation,  whereby  0  grams  gave  0*3 
gram  of  oxalic  acid,  a  small  amount  of  a  succinic  acid,  the  presence  of 
which  could  only  be  proved  by  the  pyrrole  reaction,  and  2  to  3  grams 
of  an  oily  acid,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  malonic  acid.  It  ie 
stated  that  this  latter  acid  could  only  have  been  formed  if  the  hydro- 
carbon has  the  constitution  represented  by  formula  (XY I) ;  in  which 

case  dimethylmalonic  acid  should  also  have  been  isolated ;  but  Harries 
and  Antoni  definitely  state  that  it  was  impossible  to  isolate  any  of 
this  acid.  In  other  words.  Harries  and  Antoni  were  unable  to  obtain 
any  oxidation  product  from  the  hydrocarbon  which  contained  the  ^0771- 
dimethyl  group.  !Now,  although  the  present  authors  have  oxidised  a 
very  large  number  of  derivatives  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin,  they  have 
never  failed  in  any  case  to  isolate  either  dimethylmalonic  acid,  as-di- 
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methylsuccinic  acid,  /3)3-dimetbylglataric  acid,  the  lactone  of  a-liydroxy- 
/^jSdimethylglutaric  acid,  or  aa-  or  ^)3-dimethyladipic  acids,  that  is,  an 
oxidation  product  definitely  proving  the  presence  of  the  ^em-dimethyl 
group. 

It  is  possible  that  during  the  distillation  of  the  diamine  phosphate^ 
a  methyl  group  has  wandered,  whence  ELarries  and.Antoni's  hydro- 
carbon might  have  the  constitution  represented  by  formula  (XYII), 

OHM<g^;^H.  CHMe<^|     ^^OB. 

(XVII.) 
and  from  which  malonic  acid  could  easily  result  on  oxidation. 

Nor  is  there  any  apparent  reason,  presuming  thkt  a  methyl  group 
does  not  wander,  for  supposing  that  the  elimination  of  ammonia  from 
the  cyclic  diamine  would  take  place  in  one  way  and  oue  way  only. 
Harries  and  Autoni  hare  themselves  shown  that,  when  the  phosphate 
of  diaminohexahydrobenzene  (XVIII)  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation, 
ammonia  is  evolved  in  both  of  the  possible  directions,  giving  rise  to  a 
mixture  of  A^*'-dihydrobenzene  (XX)  and  A^-Mihydrobenzene  (XIX), 

p„  ^CH:CHv,p„       ^.  p„  ^CH2-OH(NH2)^p.„ 

^^^^RICR-^^^^      ^^      ^**2V.CH2-CH(NH2)'^^"2 

(XIX.)  (XVIII.) 

/• 

(XX.) 
and  they  therefore  conclude  that  "  the  ^67n  dimethyl  group  infiuenceB 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  double  bonds," 

«M«<^H:*c5iSS>^H^     -^     CMe,<gg:g|>CH, 
If  this  is  so,  why  does  it  not  influence  the  position  of  the  doable 
bonds  when  hydrogen  bromide  is  eliminated  from  dibromodimethyl- 
hexahydrobenzene )    For  this  is  a  reaction  strictly  analogous  to  the 

/ 

above,  which,  as  proved  in  this  communication,  takes  place  in.  both 
y'B.ys,  giving  rise  to  a  mixture  of  the  two  possible  hydrocarbons  in 
equal  amounts.  The  presence  of  the  yem-dimethyl  group  cetiainly 
does  not  exercise  any  apparent  influence  in  this  case,  or  in  the 
position  of  the  double  bond  formed  when  3-bromo-l  :  I-dimethylheza- 
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hydrobenzene  loses  the  elements  of  hy$lrogen  bromide  (Trans.,  1906| 
89,  1556),  vrhen  again  two  isomeric  hydrocarbons  are  prodnced. 

The  boiling  point  of  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (H  and  A)  is 
135 — 137^,  agreeing  very  well  with  the  boiling  points  of  other 
dimethyldihydrobenzenes,  whereas  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  S) 
boils  at  1 1 1°,  and  Harries  and  Antoni  suggest  that  the  low  boiling 
point  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  dimethyldi-  and 
dimethyltetra-hydrobeczeneS)  but  again  this  argument  is  not  tenable, 
for  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (0  and  R)  boils  at  precisely  the  same 
1  emperature.  It  is  true  that  this  latter  hydrocarbon  is  a  mixture  of 
dimethyl-A^'^-dihydrobenzene  and  dimethyl- A^'^-dihydrobenzene,  and 
we  have  no  information  as  to  the  lowering  of  the  boiling  point  in  a 
mixture  of  two  substances  differing  in  constitution  only  by  the  vary- 
ing positions  of  the  double  bonds.  It  seems  hardly  likely,  however, 
that  this  would  lower  the  boiling  point  by  26°,  and  it  would,  indeed, 
be  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  if  the  minute  amount  of  impurity  in 
dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  S)  should  cause  exactly  the  same 
lowering  in  the  boiling  point  of  dimethyl-A^-^-dihydrobenzene  as 
would  be  observed  by  mixing  a  pure  specimen  of  this  hydrocarbon 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  pure  dimethyl-A^'Mihydrobenzene,  yet  such 
is  the  composition  of  the  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  R).  It  is 
hoped  that  before  long  further  information  will  be  forthcoming  as  to 
what  influence,  if  any,  the  presence  of  certain  groupings  exercises  on 
'  the  boiling  point  of  isomeric  substituted  dihydrobenzenes. 

Harries  and  Antoni  state  that  2  grams  of  their  dimethyldihydro- 
benzene gave,  on  treatment  with  a  nitrating  mixture,  0*6  gram  of 
trinitro-Ti^xylene,  but  they  do  not  give  the  melting  point  of  the 
product,  and  consequently  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  three  trinitro-f?i- 
xylenes  (melting  respectively  at  90°,  125°,  *  and  182°)  was  obtained. 
But  this  might  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  dimethyldihydrobenzene 
(H  and  A)  does  not  contain  the  pem-dimethyl  group,  for  although 
many  cases  of  the  wandering  of  a  methyl  group  in  derivatives  of  gem- 
dimethyldihydroresorcin  have  been  recorded  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  264; 
1906,  89,  875),  no  single  instance  has  been  observed  in  which  a 
methyl  group  has  wandered  into  anything  but  an  ortho-position. 
Moreover,  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  R)  undoubtedly  contains 
dimethyl-A''^-dihydrobenzene,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  nitrating 
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mixture  it  is  this  hydrocarbon  which  is  conyerted  into  the  two  possible 
trinitro-o-xyleneSi  as  explained  on  page  633. 

With  the  statement  of  Harries  and  Antoni  that  dimethyldihydro- 
benzene  (G  and  S)  also  gives  trinitro-m-xylene  we  cannot  agree,  as  all 
attempts  to  nitrate  this  hydrocarbon  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
by  Harries  and  Antoni,  and  also  under  various  other  conditions,  have 
failed  to  give  any  definite  nitro-derivative. 


tSXPEttlHfiNTAL. 

PrepcircUian  of  1  :  l-Dimeihyldihydroreaorcm  Ethyl  Ether, 

Tlie  ethyl  ether  of  dimeihyldihydroresorcin  was  originally  prepared 
(Trans.,  1899,  75,  775)  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  the  silver 
salt  of  dimethyldihydroresorcin,  but  it  may  be  more  readily  obtained 
in  bulk  by  direct  esterification.  For  this  purpose,  large  amounts  of 
dimethyldihydroresorcin  were  heated  in  quantities  of  50  grams  with 
150  grams  of  absolute  ethyl  alcohol  and  15  grams  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  for  seven  hours  in  a  flask  attached  to  a  reverse 
condenser.  The  major  quantity  of  the  alcohol  was  then  evaporated^ 
the  residue  poured  into  water,  extracted  three  times  with  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  washed  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
(washings  =  A)>  then  watei*,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  the  ether 
evaporated,  when  the  residue  of  38 — 40  grams  set  at  once  to  a  solid 
cake,  which,  after  one  crystallisation  from  light  petroleum  (b.  p. 
40—60°),  melted  sharply  at  60*". 

On  acidifying  the  alkaline  washings.  A,  16  grams  of  dimethyl- 
dihydroresorcin were  recovered,  which  were  again  esterified  in  the 
above-described  manner,  when  the  total  yield  of  ethyl  ether  was 
brought  up  to  78  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

Reduction  qf  the  Ether  with  Sodium  and  Absolute  AlcohoL 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  grams  of  the  ether  were  dissolved  in 
quantities  of  20  grams  (1  molecule)  at  one  time  in  400  c.c.  of  absolute 
ethyl  alcohol  in  a  flask  attached  to  a  reverse  condenser,  and  33  grams 
of  sodium  (12  atoms)  cut  in  thin  slices  gradually  added  ;  the  flask  was 
continuously  shaken  and  heated  to  expedite  the  solution  of  the  last 
portions  of  the  sodium.  Water  was  then  added,  and  sufficient  alcohol 
evaporated  to  cause  the  separation  of  an  oil,  when  the  whole  was 
extracted  four  times  with  ether,  washed  with  water  until  no  longer 
alkaline,  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and,  after  evaporation  of 
the  ether,  distilled,  when  at  33  mm.  the  following  fractions  were 
collected  ; 
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Below  130°*=  61  grams ;  130 — 145°« 225  grams ;  reaiaous  residue^ 
31  grams,  and  after  two  more  distillations  : 

87— 120°  =  45  grams;  120— 135°  =» 2  grams;  136— 138°  =  236  grams* 

fraction  87 — 120°. — The  boiling  point  of  this  material,  which  is 
identical  in  composition  with  the  similar  low  boiling  liquid  obtained 
bj  the  reduction  of  chloroketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  with  sodium 
in  alcoholic  solution  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  74),  showed  it  to  be  a 
mixture,  but  after  repeated  |ractionation  a  small  portion  boiled 
constantly  at  85°  at  23  mm.,  and  gave  the  following  numbers  on 
analysis : 

01424  gave  0-3986  COg  and  0-1373  H^O.     0  =  7632  ;  H  =  10-71. 
CgHj^O  requires  C«76  19;  H-U-llper  cent. 

It  was  expected  that  this  substance  would  prove  to  be  3-keto-l  :  1- 
dimethyl-A*-tetrahydrobenzene,  CgHigO  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  78),  but 
the  analysis  shows  it  to  contain  at  most  traces  of  this  ketone  and  to 
have  the  formula  CgHj^O.  It  must  therefore  be  either  3-hydroxy- 
1  : 1 -dimethyl- A^-tetrahydrobenzene  (XXI),  or  3-keto-l :  1-dimethyl- 
hexahydrobenzene  (XXII) : 

(XXI.)  (XXII.) 

Inasmuch  as  it  did  not  give  a  semicarbazone  but  gave  acetyl  and 
benzoyl  derivatives,  and  also  as  its  boiling  point  is  10°  higher 
than  that  of  keto-1 : 1-dimethylhexahydrobenzene  (Trans.,  1907, 
91,  81),  it  would  appear  to  be  B-hydroxy-l :  I'dimethyl-dL^-Mrahydro^ 
benzene. 

It  is  a  clear,  colourless,  limpid  liquid,  with  a  strong  camphoraceous 
odour,  giving  only  a  faint  orange  colour  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
absorbing  bromine  in  chloroform  solution  without  evolving  hydrogen 
bromide.  It  did  not  solidify  when  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture. 
Unfortunately,  the  acetyl  and  benzoyl  derivatives  could  not  be 
obtained  in  an  analytically  pure  condition,  as  thei*e  was  too  little  of 
the  fraction  boiling  at  85°  at  23  mm.  In  order  to  prove  the  presence 
of  3-keto-l  :  1  ^dimethyl- A^-tetrahydrobenzene,  the  fraction  84 — 86°, 
giving  a  marked  colour  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid,  was  treated  with 
benzoyl  chloride,  and,  after  working  up  in  the  usual  way,  distilled  at 
26  mm.,  when  about  one-third  of  the  liquid  passed  over  below  100°, 
and  the  temperature  then  rose  rapidly  to  190°  (boiling  point  of 
the  benzoyl  derivative).  The  low  boiling  liquid  was  reduced  with  zinc 
dust  in  aqueous  alcoholic  solution,  when  a  quantity  of  1  : 1'-dihydroxy- 
5 :6 :6' :5'^tetramethyl-A^''^-dicyc/ohexene,  melting  at  148°,  was 
obtained,  and  from  this,  by  treatment  with  bromine,  the  tribromo- 
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anhydride   (%)   melting   with   decomposition  at   250°   (Trans.,    1907, 
91,  76). 

The  fraction  87—120°  therefore  consisted  of  3-keto-l :  1-dimethyl- 
A^-tetrahydrobenzene,  3-hydroxy-l  :  l-dimethyl-A*-tetrahydrobenzene, 
and  probably  also  the  corresponding  saturated  ketone  and  alcohol,  the 
production  of  which  substances  necessitates  the  elimination  of  the 
elements  of  ethyl  alcohol  from  the  ethoxy-compound  during  the  process 
of  reduction.  If  the  fraction  contained  nothing  but  these  substances, 
then  on  reduction  the  whole  should  be  converted  into  the  fully 
saturated  alcohol,  and  by  treating  30  grams  with  sodium  in  moist 
ethereal  solution  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1494),  there  were  produced  22 
grams  of  3-hydrozy-l  :  1-dimethylhexahydrobenzene  and  3*5  grams  of  a 
resin  yielding  1'6  grams  of  1  :  l'-dihydroxy-5  :  5  :  5' :  5'-tetramethyl- 
dicyc^ohexane,  melting  at  212°  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  71).  The  latter 
substance  was  also  obtained  by  working  up  the  31  grams  of  resinous 
residue  mentioned  above. 

The  fraction  135 — 138°  was  again  distilled,  when  the  major  portion 
boiled  constantly  at  131°  at  25  mm. : 

01229  gave  03158  COj  and  0-1288  HgO.     C  =  7007  ;  H  =  1 1-64, 
^10^0^8  requires  C  =  6977  ;  H  =  1 1-62  per  cent. 

3-Hydroxy-5-ethoxy-l  :  1-dimethylhexahydrobenzene,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  51  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity  from  the  ethyl  ether 
used,  possesses  the  properties  already  ascribed  to  it  (Trans.,  1907, 
91.  74). 

Action  of  Hydrogen  Bromide  on  Hydroxt/ethoxydimethylkexch 
hydrobemene. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  of  hydroxyethoxydimethylhexahydro- 
benzene  were  treated  with  fuming  hydrobromic  acid  exactly  as 
previously  described  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1497),  except  that  the  heating 
was  carried  out  in  glass  stoppered  bottles  instead  of  soda-water 
bottles.  After  several  distillations  of  the  product,  the  following 
fractions  were  obtained : 

80— 90°=1  grami  90— 100°  =  90  grams;  100— 110°  =  24  grams; 
110— 120°=  110  grams;  120— 130°  =  5-5  grams;  130—150°- 
2 It)  grams. 

The  residue  of  44  grams  was  not  further  worked  with. 

The  ^laction  100—110°  was  twice  redistilled,  and  a  portion  boiling 
at  92—93°  at  40  mm.  analysed  : 

01431  gave  0  2852  COo  and  01011  H^O.     0  =  5435  ;  H  =  7-85, 

01866     „     01635  AgBr.     Br  =  37-28. 

CgHjjBr  requires  C  =  50-79  ;  H  =  6-87;  Br«42-33  per  cent. 
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As  the  analjTtical  numbers  add  up  to  99*5)  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  substance  contained  only  carbon,  hydrogen  and  bromine, 
and  consisted  mainly  of  bromodimethyltetrahydrobenzene,  mixed 
probably  with  some  dimethyldihydrobenzene ;  for  on  distillation  there 
was  always  slight  decomposition  due  to  loss  of  hydrogen  bromide  and 
formation  of  small  quantities  of  a  lower  boiling  substance. 

The  fraction  130 — 150°  was  redistilled,  when  practically  the  whole 
boiled  between  135—138°  at  25  mm. : 

01599  gave  02208  OOj  and  0-0777  H^O.     C  =  37*66  ;  H  -  5  39. 

0-1318     „     01756  AgBr.     Br  =  56-69. 

OgHj^Brj  requires  0  =  3555  ;  H  =  5-18 ;  Br  =  5925  per  cent. 

The  analytical  figures  add  up  to  99*74,  showing  the  absence 
of  oxygen,  and  this  material  evidently  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
bromodimethyltetrahydrobenzene  and  dibromodimethylhexahydro- 
benzene,  as  the  context  shows.  Further  distillation  only  resulted  in 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  bromide  and  production  of  themonobromide 
of  lower  boiling  point. 

TrecOment  of  the  Mixed  Bromides  icith  Quinoline, 

Having  proved  that  the  low  and  high  boiling  bromides  gave  the 
same  substance  under  the  influence  of  qui  noline,  the  whole  of  the 
material  was  treated  in  the  following  manner.  Forty  grams  of  the 
bromide  and  80  grams  of  freshly-distilled  quinoline  were  heated  in 
a  distillation  flask,  the  neck  of  which  was  eight  inches  long.  A 
reaction  set  in  at  167°,  and  proceeded  quietly  at  175°,  the  hydro- 
carbon distilling  over.  Finally,  the  thermometer  was  raised  out  of 
the  liquid,  and  everything  allow  ed  to  distil  which  would  do  so  below 
a  temperature  of  200°.  As  on  e  such  treatment  did  not  give  a  product 
free  from  halogen ,  the  distillate  was  again  heated  with  its  own  weight 
of  quinoline  in  the  long- necked  flask  for  one  and  a-half  hours  at 
a  temperature  just  sufficiently  high  to  keep  the  liquid  boiling,  but 
not  to  allow  any  hydrocarbon  to  pass  over.  The  temperature  was 
then  rai^,  the  hydrocarbon  collected,  and  steam  distilled  from  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  remove  quinoline.  The  product  contained  the 
merest  trace  of  bromine,  which  was  ent  irely  removed  by  distillation 
iu  air,  when  the  small  residue  boiling  above  1 50°  was  found  to  contain 
the  bromine.  The  hydrocarbon  (73  grams  from  249  grams  of 
bromide)  was  then  fractionated  over  metallic  sodium,  using  a  Young's 
rod  and  disk  still-head  (15  disks)  : 

1st  Fractionation.  2Dd  Fractionation. 
Grams.  Grams. 

111—113**  1  1 

•    113-115"  43T»  50-8 

116—120"  160  9-5 

Residue  9-6  6-0 
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The  portion  113— 11 5^  was  twice  refractionated,  when  practically 
the  whole  distilled  between  IIP  and  112^: 

0-U25  gave  0-4635  OOg  and  01462  H,0.     C-88-71 ;  H  =  11-39. 
CgH„  requires  C  «  88  88 ;  H  - 1 1  '1 1  per  cent. 

DifMihyldihydrohenzens  (C  and  K)  is  a  clear,  colourless,  highly 
refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  111*2^  at  749  mm.,  and  possessing  a  faint 
odour  of  garlic,  yet  strongly  resembling  turpentine.  When  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  it  gives  a 
blood-red  colour,  rapidly  turning  to  deep  plum  colour,  and  then 
slowly  changing  to  deep  violet  purple.  As  proved  by  the  context,  it 
is  a  mixture  of  1  :  l-dimethyl-A'*  ^-dihydrobenzene  and  1  : 1 -dimethyl- 
^^  *  Mihydrobenzene  in  almost  equal  amounts. 

The  boiling  point  of  the  fractions  of  the  hydrocarbon  distilling 
above  112°  was  found  to  be  lowered  by  each  further  distillation,  but 
the  higher  fractions  were  too  small  to  investigate  completely.  Two 
of  these  were  analysed  and  their  bromine  absorptions  determined : 

Carbon.  Hydrogen. 


Fraction  118-121* 
„        125-180 

Found. 
88*69 
88-44 

Calc. 
88-88 
88-88 

Found. 
11-23 
11-48 

Calc. 

nil 
11-11 

Bronune 

absorption. 

156-8 

156-6 

This  proves  that  the  whole  material  had  the  composition  of  a 
dimethyldihydrobenzene,  and  the  presence  of  the  small  quantity  of 
this  higher  boiling  substance  may  be  due  to  polymerisation. 

The  bromine  absorptions  were  done  before  it  had  been  notiped  that  a 
further  amount  of  bromine  is  very  slowly  absorbed  by  the  hydro- 
carbon (see  page  650),  and,  on  repeating  the  determination  with  a 
portion  of  the  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  120 — 130%  the  first  end-point 
showed  a  molecular  absorption  of  159  and  the  second  end-point  235. 
On  evaporating  the  chloroform  mother  liquor,  the  tetrabromide 
melting  at  102°  was  obtained  (see  p.  650).  The  following  physical 
data,  kindly  sent  t<\  us  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Ferkin,  refer  to  the  hydrocarbon 
boiling  at  111*2°,  and  were  determined  by  the  late  Sir  W.  H, 
Perkin. 

Density  determinations : 

d  474°=0-82374;  d  15715° « 081470;  d  25^/25° =0-80737. 

Magnetic  rotation  : 

t.  Sp.  rot.  Mol.  rot 

16-7  1-4977  10-4606 
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Eefractive  value : 

c£  16-374°  =  0-81 291. 

Index  of  Specific  Molecular 

refraction  refraction  refraction 

Line.  t,  ft.  ^^  ^~V        Calculated. 

Ha  16-3  1-458513  0*55788  60*251  602        , 

Hfl  16-3  1-465146  0-57219  61-796 

Hy  16-3  1-472501  0-58124  .  62777 

Dispersion  Hy-  H«  2-526. 

The  first  specimen  of  dimethjldihydrobenzene  (C  and  S)  examined 
was  in  1902  (Trans.,  81,  836),  but,  although  the  numbers  were  con- 
Bidered  to  prove  definitely  that  the  substance  was  a  dimethyldihydro- 
benzene,  the  subsequent  comparison  of  these  numbers  with  the  values 
obtained  in  the  case  of  dimethyltetrahydrobenzene  and  dimethylhexa- 
bydrobenzene  led  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
dimethyldihydrobenzene  contained  a  small  amount  of  some  impurity, 
which  is  now  admitted  (see  page  636).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
numbers  for  pure  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  K)  given  above  do 
actually  differ  from  those  for  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  S)  as 
seen  in  the  following  table : 

Mol.  refraction 
Density  Mol.  M-l« 

15716<  rot.  -"S"^- 

CandS  0*8153  110240  60-217 

CandR 0*8147  10-4505  60251 

As  regards  the  magnetic  rotation,  this  determination  completes  the 
investigation  of  a  series  of  compounds  commencing  with  dimethyl- 
hexahydrobenzene  and  ending  with  o-xylene,  and  the  changes  in 
physical  properties  following  the  loss  of  two,  four,  or  six  hydrogen 
atoms  can  be  followed. 

Mol.  rot.        Differenqe. 
Dimethylhexfthydiobenzene  (Trans. ,  1905,  87,  1491 ) 8  '150 


3-150v 


0*753 

Dimethyltetrahydrobenzene  (ibid.) 8*903<^ 

}  1-547 

Dimethyldihydrobenzene  (see  aboye) ». 10*450<f 

>  2*895 
o-Xylene  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  1241) 13-345^ 

Theae  numbers  may  be  compared  with  another  completed  set,  namely, 
hexahydrobenzene  to  benzene  :. 

Mol.  rot.       Difference. 
Hezahydrobensene  (Trans. ,  1900,  77,  372)  5  •664v 

>  0-731 
Tetrahydrobenzene  (Trans.,  1898,  73,  942) 6*396< 

y  1-698 

Dibydrobenzene  (Trans.,  1904,  86,  1417) 8*098< 

>  3191 
Benzene  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  1241)  11*284/ 
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Fig.  1. 


It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  when  these  figures  are  plotted  oat 
they  form  almost  regular  curves  practically  identical  in  form. 

The  dotted  line  shows  the  course  of  the  curve  if  the  number  for 

dimethyldihydrobenzene  (0  and  S) 
is  included,  in  which  case  the  form 
of  the  curve  differs  decidedly  from 
that  obtained  for  hezahydrobenzene 
to  benzene. 

Acbion  qf  Nitric  Acid. — Three, 
grams  of  the  hydrocarbon  were 
added  drop  by  drop  to  a  mixture 
of  23  cc.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and 
11  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  cooled  in  ice,  and  allowed  to 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  when  an 
oil  had  separated.  It  is  important 
that  the  addition  of  the  hydrocarbon 
to  the  nitrating  mixture  should  be 
made  very  gradually,  otherwise 
oxidation  takes  place  very  violently 
with  production  of  flame.  The 
whole  was  then  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  for  one  hour,  poured  into 
water,  and  the  separated  oil  heated 
on  the  water-bath  for  twelve  hours 
with  30  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and 
two  volumes  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  On  standing  twelve 
hours,  compact,  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals had  separated,  these  were 
filtered  off  (filtrate  «  A),  washed 
with  water,  dried  on  a  porous  plate, 
and  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
ethyl  alcohol : 
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01007  gave  151  cc  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  762  mm.  N  =  17-21. 
OgHyOgNg  requires  N  =  17*43  per  cent. 

This  nitro-compound  crystallised  from  ethyl  alcohol  in  white, 
glistening  needles  melting  at  115°,  nor  was  this  melting  point 
altered  on  mixing  with  pure  trinitro-o-xylene  melting  at  115°  (Proc, 
1908,  24,  58),  with  which  substance  it  is  identical.  The  amount 
obtained  was  0*4  gram. 

The  filtrate  A  (see  above)  was  poured  iato  water   and  allowed  toi 
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stand,   when  one  gram  of  a  solid  separated.     It  was  purified   by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  the  nitrogen  determined  : 

01439  gave  21*8  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  17°  and  748  mm,  N=  17-30. 
OgH^P^Nj  requires  N  =  17*43  per  cent. 

This  substance  crystallises  from  absolute  alcohol  in  small,  faintly 
yellow,  flattened  needles  melting  at  71%  and  is  identical  with  the 
trinitro-o-xylene  melting  at  71°  (Proc.,  loc.  cU,), 

The  nitration  was  then  repeated  under  the  conditions  described  by 
Harries  and  Antoni  (^id,,  p.  Ill),  when  2  grams  of  the.  hydro- 
carbon gave  0*6  gram  of  solid  which  consisted  of  admixture  of  the  two 
trinitro*o-xylenes  melting  respectively  at  71°  and  115°. 

On  finding;  that  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  K)  readily  gave 
these  nitro-derivatives,  whereas  it  had  not  been  found  possible  to 
nitrate  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (0  and  S),  the  latter  was  again  prepared 
and  treated  exactly  as  described  above.  After  heating  one  hour  and 
pouring  into  water,  2  grams  of  [the  hydrocarbon  gave  2*5  grams  of 
a  yellow  semi-solid,  which  could  not  be  brought  into  a  crystalline 
condition,  and  decomposed  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes  without 
previously  melting.  After  treatment  with  the  second  nitrating 
mixture,  only  0*2  gram  of  a  similar  yellow  material  was  obtained, 
from  which  no  definite  chemical  individual  could  be  isolated. 

The  nitration  'of  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  S)  was  then 
attempted,  using  the  conditions  employed  by  Harries  and  Antoni,  but 
not  a  trace  of  trinitro-m-xylene  or  any  other  crystalline  substance 
could  be  obtained. 

A  nUroso-chlaride  was  prepared  as  previously  described  (Trans., 
1902,  81,  835),  and  also  by  passing  nitrosyl  chloride  into  a  dry 
chloroform  solution  of  the  hydrocarbon  kept  below  - 10°  and  then 
pouring  into  four  times  the  volume  of  methyl  alcohol.  By  the  first 
method,  4  grams  of  the  hydrocarbon  gave  O'l  gram,  and  by  the 
second  method  0*2  gram  of  a  solid  crystallising  from  methyl  alcohol 
in  fine,  white,  silky  needles,  melting  at  121°.  As  the  melting  point 
is  also  a  decomposition  point,  it  varies  according  to  conditions.  On 
heating  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  100°  and  then  using  a  very  small 
flame,  the  above  temperature  was  noted,  nor  was  this  melting  point 
altered  on  admixture  with  an  equal  bulk  of  the  nitroso-chloride 
prepared  from  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (0  and  S)  (Trans.,  1902,  81, 
835).  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  yield  of  this  nitroso-chloride, 
namely,  0*2  gram  from  4  grams  of  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  R). 

This  latter  hydrocarbon  contains  approximately  50  per  cent,  of 
1 : 1-dimethyl-A* '  Mihydrobenzene  and^  1 : 1  -dimethyl- A' '  '-dihydro- 
benzene,  and  therefore  in  reality  2  grams  of  dimethyldihydrobenzene 
(C  and  R)  give  0*2  gram  of  the  nitroso^hloride,  or  exactly  the  same 
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yield  as  when  prepared  from  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  S) 
namely,  0*5  gram  from  5  grams  of  the  hydrocarbon. 

Although  very  careful  search  was  made,  no  evidence  could  be 
obtained  of  the  production  of  a  nitroso-chloride  from  the  isomeric  1:1- 
dimethyl- A' '  '-dibydrobenzene. 

Aetion  qf  Fuming  Hydrohromie  Acid, — Fifteen  grams  of  the  hydro- 
carbon were  treated  with  hydrobromic  acid  exactly  as  previously 
described  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  833).  The  residue  was  distilled  at  22  mm., 
when  15*5  grams  were  obtained  boiling  at  90 — 130°,  and  13 '5  grams 
at  130 — 132°.  After  repeated  fractionation  of  the  portion  boiling 
at  90—130°,  10  grams  passed  over  constantly  at  82—83°  at  20  mm., 
and  gave  on  analysis  a  number  for  bromine  agreeing  with  the 
addition  of  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  bromide  to  the  hydrocarbon. 
This  boiling  point  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hydrobromide  of  dimethyl- 
dihydrobenzene  (C  and  S)  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  833),  namely,  90  6°  at 
36  mm.  (not  16  mm.  as  stated),  and  identity  was  further  proved  by 
oxidation,  when  there  were  produced  a«- dimethyl  succinic  acid,  small 
quantities  of  j3)8-dimethylglutaric  acid,  and  the  lactone  of  a-hydrozy- 
jS)3-dimethylglutaric  acid.  The  process  of  oxidation  was  that  previously 
described  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  118). 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  hydrobromide  boiling  at  82 — 83° 
at  20  mm.  would  not  combine  with  more  hydrogen  bromide,  it  was 
again  treated  with  fuming  hydrobromic  acid  and  allowed  to  stand 
forty-eight  hours.  The  boiling  point  of  the  resulting  liquid  was  un- 
changed, and  a  bromine  determination  gave  the  same  value  as  after 
the  first  treatment  with  hydrobron.ic  acid. 

The  fraction  130 — 132°  on  redistillation  boiled  quite  constantly  at 
137°  at  25  mm. : 

01869  gave  02628  AgBr.     Br  =  59*83. 

CgHj^Brj  requires  Br  =  59*26  per  cent. 

The  dihydrohromide  of  1  :  l-dimethyl-A^'-dihydrobenzene,  in  which 
the  position  of  the  bromine  atoms  is  doubtful,  is  a  faintly  yellow, 
highly  refractive  liquid,  turning  pale  violet  on  standing,  and  possessing 
an  odour  of  turpentine. 

Action  qf  Bromine,— The  sketch  on  page  649  is  of  an  apparatus 
which  has  been  found  to  give  very  good  results  in  the  determination 
of  the  bromine  absorption  of  unsaturated  substances. 

Into  the  flask  A  is  placed  about  30  c.a  of  dry  chloroform  and  an 
accurately  weighed  quantity  (1 — 1'5  grams)  of  the  substance  to  be 
tested,  and  the  flask  stoppered  securely  with  an  ordinary  cork.  The 
dropping  fannel,  (7,  is  then  attached  to  B  by  the  ground-glass  joint, 
f,E^  and  into  C  is  weighed  about  25 — 30  grams  of  dry  chloroform  and 
3 — 4  grams  of  dry  bromine.     G  is  then  attached  to  A  by  the  ground* 
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glass  joint  dJ)^  and,  when  the  absorption  is  complete,  is  again  placed 
in  ^  and  re- weighed.  Any  chloroform  solution  of  bromine  remaiiling 
in  the  stem  of  the  funnel  is  prevented  from  escaping.  Without  the  use 
of  an  apparatus  with  ground-glass  joints,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
accurate  determinations,  but  the  apparatus  has  been  found  to  give 
reliable  and  concordant  results. 

A  solution   of  dimethyldihydrobenzene   (C  and  R)  in  chloroform 
rapidly  decolorised  a  solution  of  bromine  in  the  same  solvent,  and 


Fig.  2. 


a  sharp  end-point  was  noted  when  one  molecule  of  bromine  had  been 
absorbed : 

1*0747  absorbed  1*6066  Br.     Molecular  absorption  » 161*4. 
OjHi,  requires  160  for  Br^  and  320  for  Br^. 

This  behaviour  of  the  hydrocarbon  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the 
action  of  hydrogen  bromide  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution,  where 
roughly  one-half  of  the  dimethyldihydrobenzene  absorbed  two  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen  bromide.  It  was  therefore  decided,  having  proved 
that  bromine  does  not  act  on  glacial  acetic  acid  sufficiently  rapidly  to 
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interfere  with  the  reaction,  to  carry  out  the  absorption  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  solution.  Under  these  conditions,  the  bromine  was  readily 
absorbed,  and  a  pale  violet  colour  produced,  which  remained  up  to 
a  point  where  the  solution  suddenly  acquired  a  yellow  tint,  but 
this  point  is  not  as  sharp  as  when  chloroform  is  used  as  solvent : 

1*4385  absorbed  2*3334  Br.    Molecular  absorption  =  175  (theory  =  160). 

On  continuing  the  addition  of  bromine,  it  was  absorbed  slowly 
without  the  evolution  of  the  slightest  trace  of  hydrogen  bromide,  and 
a  second  end-point  noted  when  the  bromine  was  no  longer  used  up,  the 
process  occupying  about  thirty  minutes : 

1  -4385  absorbed  3-3346  Br.     Molecular  absorption  =  250  (Br^ = 320). 

As  soon  as  this  second  end-point  was  reached,  solid  commenced  to 
separate,  and,  on  standing  for  a  short  time,  2*1  grams  were  obtained, 
which  were  purified  by  crystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  and  the 
bromine  determined : 

0*1095  gave  0*1928  AgBr.     Br  =  74*92. 

OgHigBr^  requires  Br  =  74*76  per  cent, 

2:3:5:  Q-Tetrabromo-l  :  I'dimethylhexahi/drohenzeney 

CM®i<OHBr-CHBP^^' 
is  very  soluble  in  the  cold  in  chloroform  or  benzene,  and  crystal- 
lises   from    acetone,  ethyl    acetate,    alcohol,   acetic  add,    or    light 
petroleum  (b.  p.  40 — 60^),  the  crystals  melting  without  decomposition 
at  102°. 

The  authors  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Prof.  W.  J.  Pope  for 
the  following  description  of  the  crystals. 

The  substance  crystallises  in  square,  transparent,  colourless  plates, 
possessing  a  calcite-like  lustre,  and  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic 
system ;  the  forms  present  are  6{010},  (?{001},  and  ;?{110}.  Measure- 
ments made  on  two  good  crystals  show  the  prism  angle  to  be  approxi- 
mately 110: 110 » 127^0',  whence  the  axial  ratio  a: 5  =  2*006:1  is 
calculated.  The  crystals  are  soft,  and  show  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel 
to  5(010} ;  the  acute  bisectrix  is  the  axis-&,  and  the  optic  plane  is  c{001}. 
The  optical  axial  angle  is  large,  and  the  double  refraction  is  negative 
in  sign. 

The  absorption  was  then  repeated  in  chloroform  solution,  when 
again  a  very  sharp  end-point  was  observed,  the  solution  becoming 
yellow  : 

1-0641  absorbed  15762  Br.     Molecular  absorption  » 160. 

On  further  addition  of  bromine,  the  latter  was  absorbed  witliout 
evolution  of  the  slightest  trace  of  hydrogen  bromide,  but  so  slowly 
that  the  process  could  only  be  followed  by  comparing  the  colour  of 
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the  solution  with  that  of  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate.     At  the 
end  of  two  and  a-half  hours,  the  reaction  was  complete : 

1-0641  absorbed  23213  Br.     Molecular  absorption  »  235*6. 

This  result  obviously  means  that  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  R) 
consists  of  two  isomerides  approximately  in  equal  amounts,  the 
A' '^-variety  absorbiog  but  2  atoms  of  bromine,  whereas  the 
A' - '-modification  absorbs  4  atoms  of  bromine.  No  solid  separated 
from  the  chloroform  solution,  but  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  during 
which  process  no  hydrogen  bromide  was  evolved,  the  residue  partly 
solidified  and  gave  1*6  grams  of  tetrabromodimethylhexahydrobenzene, 
melting  at  102^. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  the  dibromide  from  the  oil  out  of 
which  the  tetrajbromo-com pound  had  separated,  by  preparing  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  material  and  distilling  under  reduced  pressure.  The 
liquid  boiled  for  the  most  part  at  132 — 133°  at  22  mm.,  the  approxi- 
mate boiling  point  of  a  dibromide,  but,  although  it  passed  over  as  a  pale 
yellow  oil,  it  rapidly  darkened  and  gave  off  hydrogen  bromide,  and  on 
exposure  to  air  decomposed  so  quickly  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  carry  out  an  analysis.  These  properties  agree  with  those  of  the 
dibromide  of  dimethyldihydrobenzene  (C  and  S)  previously  described 
(Trans.,  1902,  81,  833). 

Oxidation  with  Potassium  Permanganate, — Ten  grams  of  the  hydro- 
carbon were  suspended  in  300  c.c.  of  water,  kept  cool  in  ice,  stirred 
with  a  turbine,  and  a  cold  4  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate gradually  added.  After  700  c.c.  of  the  oxidising  agent  had 
been  used,  the  reaction  ^took  place  so  slowly  that  it  was  allowed  to 
proceed  at  atmospheric  temperature,  and  was  completed  when  45  grams 
of  permanganate  had  been  decolorised.  After  working  up  in  the 
usual  way,  6  grams  of  an  oily  residue,  smelling  of  fatty  acids,  were 
obtained,  which  gradually  solidified,  and,  after  spreading  on  porous 
plate  (P),  yielded  2*5  grams  of  solid.  Believing  this  to  be  <w-dimethyl- 
succinic  acid  (compare  Trans.,  1902, 81, 836),  it  was  heated  with  acetyl 
chloride  for  two  lEiours,  the  solvent  evaporated,  during  which  process 
0*1  gram  of  crystals  separated,  melting  at  180 — 185^  and  crystallising 
from  water  in  the  characteristic  slabs  of  crystals  of  dimethylmalonic 
acid  melting  at  190°  with  evolution  of  gas  and  the  unmistakable  odour 
of  wobutyric  acid. 

The  liquid  residue  from  the  crystals  was  distilled,  when  at  45  mm. 
all  but  a  small  amount  passed  over  below  140°.  This  was  proved  to 
consist  of  the  anhydride  of  a^-dimethylsuccinic  acid,  by  boiling  with 
water  and  saturating  the  solution  with  hydrogen  chloride.  Needle- 
shaped  crystals  separated,  melting  at  140 — 141°,  nor  was  this  melting 
point  altered  on  admixture  with  pure  a«-dimethylsuccinic  acid. 

X  X  2 
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The  residue  of  the  above  distillation  (0-5  gram)  solidified,  and,  after 
crystallisation  from  water,  melted  at  189 — 190°  with  evolution  of  gas, 
and  consisted  therefore  of  dimethylmalonic  acid. 

On  extracting  the  porous  plate  (P)  with  ether,  2*5  grams  of  an  oil 
were  obtained  which  showed  no  signs  of  solidification  on  standing. 
It  was  therefore  further  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate  by 
heating  on  the  water-bath,  when  1  gram  of  a«-dimethylsuccinic  acid 
was  isolated  from  the  product. 

Dimethyldihydrobenzene  (0  and  S)  was  prepared  and  once  more 
oxidised  under  exactly  the  above  conditions,  without,  however,  the 
isolation  of  a  trace  of  dimethylmalonic  acid ;  6  grams  of  the  hydro- 
carbon gave  1*5  grams  of  dimethylsuccinic  acid  after  oxidation  in  the 
cold,  and  a  further  0*8  gram  after  the  second  oxidation. 

Research  Laboratory,  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
17,  Bloomsbxtry  Square,  W.C. 


LIX. — The  Affinity  Constants  of  Bases  as  Determined 
by  the  Aid  of  Methyl-orange. 

By  YiCTOE  Herbert  Yeley. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  various  methods  have  been  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  assigning  definite  values  for .  the  affinity  constants  of 
nitrogenous  bases.  Such  methods  have  consisted  in  determining 
(i)  the  heats  of  neutralisation  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Berthelot, 
Thomsen,  Luginin,  and  others),  (ii)  the  electric  conductivity  factors  of 
the  hydrochlorides  with  or  without  excess  of  either  acid  or  base* 
(Walker,  Bredig,  Winkelblech  and  Lunden,  and  others),  (iii)  the 
catalysis  of  methyl  acetate  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  liberated  by 
hydrolysis  (Walker  and  others),  (iv)  the  inversion  of  sucrose  similarly 
(Walker),  (v)  a  coefficient  of  extraction  method  (Wood  and  others), 
(vi)  a  coefficient  of  extinction  method  (Lellmann,  associated  with 
others),' as  also  various  methods  of  less  importance  and  accuracy.  A 
few  words  regarding  such  methods  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of 
argument.  As  to  (i),  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
correlating  hydrolysis  and  thermoneutrality  values,  and  of  calculating 
out  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  former  by  the  equation  proposed  hj 

*  The  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  fully  collated  by  Lunden  (ZeitacK  physikaL 
Chem,,  1906,  54,  561  tt  seq,)^  so  it  is  thought  necessary  to  give  references  only  in 
special  cases. 
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Nernst   (Zeitsch.   Blektrochem,,   1906,    12,    recommendations    of  the 
Units  Commission  of  the  Deutsche  Bonsen  Gesellschaf  t) : 

«[ne«t.]  =  ^r«c^* (1). 

Methods  (ii)  to  (v)  will  be  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  sequel. 

As  to  method  (vi),  which  was  based  on  the  subdivision  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  between  dimethylaminoazobenzene  and  the  several  bases, 
applying  Guldberg  and  Waage's  equilibrium  formula,  it  was  pointed  out 
(Arrhenius,  ZeiUch,  physikaL  Chem,,  1892,  10,  671)  that  the  chemical 
system  was  by  no  means  so  simple  as  Lellmann  represented,  as  apart 
from  the  hydrochlorides  themselves,  there  were  also  present  the  free 
bases  and  free  hydrochloric  acid  (or  ions  thereof)  liberated  by  the 
process  of  hydrolysis.  Further,  the  values  given  by  Lellmann  are 
completely  at  variance  with  those  obtained  by  other  observers  and 
myself.  It  might  almost  appear  superfluous  with  the  great  array  of 
methods  to  put  forward  another,  possibly  less  accurate  than  others 
previously  adopted,  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  author 
to  point  out  any  advantages  which  it  might  possess.  These  seem  to  be 
as  follows  :  (i)  no  expensive  apparatus  is  required  ;  (ii)  several  series  of 
determinations  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  consumption  of 
a  very  small  amount  of  material,  generally  0*3  to  0*8  gram;  (iii)  hydrolysis 
values  can  be  obtained  at  dilutions  far  greater  than  by  the  electric  con- 
ductivity method,  which  is  not  very  trustworthy  for  dilutions  greater 
than  7=1x10*  (F=  litres/gram-equivalents)  or  thereabouts,  even 
with  specially  wound  bobbins,  the  introduction  of  condensers  in  the 
arms  of  the  bridge,  and  very  special  precautions  as  to  purity  of  water, 
and  far  gi*eater  than  by  chemical  methods,  which  in  concentrated 
solutions  V=  30  or  thereabouts  require  an  inordinate  length  of  time ; 
(iv)  hydrolysis  values  of  the  hydrochlorides  of  bases,  the  basic  constant 
of  which  is  greater  than  Jr^^lxlO'^,  can  be  determined,  if  not 
accurately  at  least  within  a  fair  approximation. 

In  my  previous  communication  (Trans.,  1907,  91, 154),  it  was  shown 
that,  if  successive  quantities  of  0  1  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  solutions, 
F»200  to  7=400,  are  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  methyl-orange, 
7=4  xlO^  the  change  in  tint  can  be  measured  within  limits  (and 
certain  values  obtained)  by  a  variable  column  of  the  same  methyl- 
orange  solution  by  means  of  a  tintometer.  If  solutions  of  hydrochlorides 
'  of  bases  are  substituted  for  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  process  repeated 
similarly,  other  series  of  values  are  obtained,  and  the  ratio  of  the  latter 
to  the  former  is  a  measure  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  liberated  by  hydro- 
lysis, and  so  of  the  hydrolysis  value  itself,  as  we  have 

C'(8ait)/C(Ha)  +  ^(bai»e)= Constant (2). 

It  will  be  admitted  that  this  method  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  the 
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introduction  of  the  methyl-orange  as  a  fourth  substance  may  tend  to  upset 
the  equilibrium  of  the  system  HCl(diBs)  +  base(di8s)  ^  8&lt(di8a)»  in  that 
the  liberated  hydrochloric  acid  may  combine  with  the  azo-grouping  of 
the  methyl-orange,  and  that  the  final  system  containing  the  reddened 
methyl-orange  (whatever  its  nature,  or  constitutions  of  its  ions)  is  not 
identical  with  the  initial  system.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  such  a 
criticism,  although  not  previously  advanced,  applies  equally  to  the 
catalysis  of  methyl  acetate  and  inversion  of  sucrose  methods,  in  both  of 
which  the  final  differs  from  the  initial  system,  and,  on  the  other, 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  the  methyl-orange  method  gives  results 
identical  within  the  limits  of  experimental  errors  with  the  electric 
conductivity  method  against  which  no  such  objection  can  be  raised. 


EXPEBIHENTAL. 

As  regards  the  tintometer,  several  minor  improvements  have  been 
introduced  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  extraneous  light,  whether  direct 
or  reflected.  Some  years'  experience  have  shown  that  if  daylight  is 
used  as  the  illuminant,  the  best  conditions  for  working  are  at 
a  window  facing  north,  and  on  days  of  neither  too  brilliant  sunshine, 
nor  too  cloudy  ;  the  worst  condition,  other  than  the  impossible  one  of 
fog,  is  a  combination  of  the  two,  namely  a  bright  sun  with  heavy  rain- 
clouds  in  another  part  of  the  sky. 

There  is,  of  course,  always  the  subjective  difficulty  of  the  state  of 
health,  and  other  persons  repeating  the  experiments  might  obtain 
more  or  less  accurate  results  according  to  the  appreciation  of  tints 
between  red  and  yellow  which  may  be  considered  to  be  within  the 
spectrum  limits  of  the  lines  Ha  and  D  ;  and  other  persons  would 
probably  also  obtain  different  values,  but  the  same  ratios,  the  latter 
being  the  really  significant  figures  (compare  Sidgwick  and  Moore, 
Zeitadi,  physikal.  Cliem.,  1907,  58,  389). 

Effect  of  Impurities. 

Effect  of  Impuritiee  in  Water. — The  presence  of  carbon  dioxide 
produced  a  slight  alteration  in  colour  in  the  diluted  methyl-orange, 
and  it  was  also  noticed  that  such  solution  became  slightly  more 
orange  when  kept  in  loosely  stoppered  flasks,  or  when  poured 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  tintometer  cylinders,  from  absorption 
of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.*  But  as  the  same  solution  was 
placed  in  both  the  cylinders,  the  presence  of  such  carbon  dioxide 
derived  from  the  water  or  absorbed  from  the  air  was  proved  to  be 

•  The  coloration  of  methyl-orange  by  carbonic  acid  was  first  observed  by  Kuater 
{Zeitsch.  anorg.  Chem.,  1897,  13,  136). 
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immaterial.  The  presence  of  free  ammonia  in  water  distilled  from  a 
town  sapplj,  even  if  it  occurred,  would  only  involve  a  correction  less 
than  the  experimental  error;  the  presence  of  albuminoses  (so-called 
albuminoid  ammonia)  and  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  last  traces  of 
them  has  been  alluded  to  in  previous  communications.  Finally,  the 
presence  of  greasy  matters,*  of  whatever  nature  and  however  derived, 
produced  an  effect  on  the  observations  which  can  best  be  described 
as  inhibitory  or  poisonous.  It  was  found  that  water  distilled  from  a 
town  supply  to  which  were  added  10  c.c.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  and  20  ac.  of  i\7^^  sulphuric  acid  was  of  a 
sufficient  degree  of  purity  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation. 

Effeet  of  Glaaa. — The  same  measuring  vessels,  flasks  and  pipettes, 
were  always  used  for  the  same  purpose,  b  ut  the  glass  of  the  tinto- 
meter cylinder  was  affected  by  the  kind  of  solution  used.  Thus,  if 
experiments  were  conducted  with  a  solution  but  slightly  hydrolysed 
following  upon  another  solution  hydrolysed  to  a  considerable 
degree,  too  high  results  were  at  first  obtained  and  vice  versa,  a 
result  in  accordance  with  former  experience  in  density  determina- 
tions. The  commonly  suggested  remedy  of  cleansing  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  then  steaming  out  is  clearly  inadmissible  in  this 
case,  and  the  better  alternatives  were  adopted  of  either  having  the 
tubes  filled  with  the  methyl-orange  solution  between  each  set  of 
experiments  or,  preferably,  of  working  with  similar  solutions  in 
succession  and  rejecting  the  first  or  even  second  set  of  observations 
whenever  a  change  becomes  necessary, 

It  was  shown  in  my  previous  paper  that  if  F  is  the  concentration  of 
the  hydrochloric  solution  when  added  to  the  methyl-orange  solution  at 
the  time  of  the  first  observation,  namely,  V^^a^  x  10  x  20,  and  X  the 
number  of  units  of  0*1  ac.  added  {VJX  being  the  consequent  dilution) 
and  y  the  height  of  the  variable  tintometer  column,  then 

t 
y  =  A;Z-6 (3), 

wherein  k  is  the  important  factor  correlating  y  and  x. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  factor  h  arises  from  some 
initial  period,  caused  either  by  the  so-called  chemical  inertia,  or  more 
probably  by  albuminoses  retained  in  the  water  or  impurities  on  the 

*  These  have  been  varioasly  attributed  to  lubricatiug  agents  in  stills  (Ostwald)  or 
to  sabstancee  extracted  from  rubber  corks  or  tubing  (Manley),  but  I  see  no  reason 
for  altering  my  view  that  a  main  cause  is  the  slime  of  certain  bacteria,  the  con- 
stituents of  which  may  rolatilise  with  the  steam,  although  the  bacteria  themselyes 
may  have  long  disappeared. 

t  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  symbol  z,  applied  to  the  absclsse  of  the  Cartesian 
system  of  co-ordinates,  should  also  have  been  applied  to  the  portion  of  a  salt 
hydrolysed ;  to  avoid  confusion,  the  capital  letter  has  been  adopted  for  the  former. 
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surface  of  the  glass.  Subsequent  experience  showed  that  the  greater 
the  care  taken  to  eliminate  such  impurities  the  less  such  an  initial 
period  and  the  more  b  becomes  a  vanishing  quantity.  Hence  the  one 
or  two  irregular  observations  obtained  at  the  outset  have  been 
neglected  as  inconsequent,  and  the  starting  point  of  the  reaction  or, 
geometrically,  the  origin  of  co-ordiDates  is  taken  to  be  that  at  which 
the  reaction  confirms  to  the  equation  : 

y  =  A;X S{bis). 

If  the  hydrochloride  of  a  base  be  substituted  for  the  acid  itself,  then 

y-^k'X (4). 

Dividing  equation  (4)  by  (3)  as  X  is  identical,  we  have 

y7y  =  A;7A  =  Hydrolysis     , (6), 

or,  in  other  words,  successive  increments  of  chemical  change  are 
measured  in  terms  of  successive  increments  of  lengths,  which  would  be 
an  ideal  state  of  affairs  if  the  human  eye  were  an  optical  instrument 
of  precision  and  daylight  a  perfect  illuminant. 

The  experiments  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  F=:  8x10^, 
6  X  10*,  and  4  x  10*  have  been  repeated  several  times  under  various 
conditions ;  the  values  of  k  obtained  for  the  two  former  have  been 
multiplied  up  in  terms  of  the  last ;  the  mean  value  of  all  calculated 
out  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  using  BesseFs  function,  works  out 
at  ^  =  3*2  ±  0'13,  and  on  reduction  the  values  are  as  under : 

V  8x10*  6x10*  4x10* 

k 1-6  2-4  3-2 

These  are  used  in  the  sequel  as  standard  factors. 

But  in  the  case  of  bases  the  hydrochlorides  of  which  are  but  little  hydro- 
lysed,  solutions  of  greater  concentration  as  regards  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  free  or  combined,  were  required  in  order  to  obtain  determinations  ; 
in  such  cases,  the  above  factors  were  multiplied  up  proportional  to  such 
concentration.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  hydrolysis  values  and  basic 
constants  thus  obtained  are  only  indirectly  deduced,  and  not  directly 
determined ;  an  objection  may  also  he  raised  that  the  ion-concentra- 
tions of  the  methyl-orange  and  of  the  salt  are  unequal  Such  an 
objection  is  valid,  but  if  this  necesssary  condition  were  fulfilled  no 
determinations  would  be  possible  as  the  intensity  of  colour  of  tbe 
methyl-orange  would  be  too  great  to  observe  slight  variations  of 
tint. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that  such 
values  are  in  accordance  with  those  obtained  by  the  conductivity 
method,  so  that  such  approximations  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
satisfactory.     But,  in  such  cases,  it  was  found  that  only  a  few  observa- 
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tions  were  possible,  since  some  condition  of  equilibrium  setting  in, 
farther  additions  of  the  solutions  of  the  hydrochlorides  produced  no 
further  alteration  of  tint. 

The  Salle  and  Solutions  Uaed. 

Most  of  the  salts  were  purchased  from  reliable  firms,  and,  if 
necessary,  were  purified  by  one  or  more  recrystallisations,  gcDerally 
from  water ;  other  samples,  of  a  great  degree  of  purity,  were  presented 
by  numerous  friends,  to  whom  collectively  I  have  here  to  tender  my 
thanks,  but  they  will  be  alluded  to  individually  in  the  course  of  the 
text.  I  have  also  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  Research  Fund 
Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  towards  the  purchase 
of  the  more  expensive  materials. 

Solutions  were  made  up  so  as  to  contain,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
the  molecular  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  1  gram  hydrogen  ion,  in 
F=  20  (-y/20  solutions) ;  these  were  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  diluted  to  V=  200,  <&c.  Such  diluted  solutions  were  allowed 
to  stand  overnight  (eighteen  hours  or  thereabouts),  as  experience 
showed  that  in  many  cases  this  time  was  required  before  the  final 
equilibrium  of  the  system  water-salt-acid -base  was  reached. 

The  observations  and  calculations  for  one  set  of  experiments  only 
are  set  out  as  explanatory  of  the  above  text,  the  case  of  o-toluidine 
hydrochloride  being  selected.  The  number  of  successive  portions  X  of 
O'l  c.e.  of  the  hydrochloride  are  given  in  column  I;  in  II,  the  actual 
tintometer  scale-readings  in  cm. ;  in  III,  the  values  of  y'  thus  observed ; 
in  lY,  the  calculated  values  of  y,  Z=0'65,  and  in  V  the  values  of  y, 
oorrected,  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  same  original  concentration  as  to 
hydrogen  ions  : 

O'Toluidine  Hydrochloride,  F=  8  x  10*.     Temperature  =  12° 

I.  II.  III. 

—  80  — 

1  8-7  0-7 

2  9-2  1-2 

3  9-9  1-9 

4  10-6  2-6 
6  11-2  3-2 

6  11-8  3-8 

7  12-6  4-6 

8  18-2  5  2 

If  any  number  in  column  lY  is  divided   by  the  corresponding^ 
number  in  the  same  horizontal  line  in  column  Y,  that  is,  y/y'  or  k/k'  = 
0*406,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  dilution  given  above,  40*6  per  cent,  of 
the  o-toluidine  hydrochloride  is   hydrolysed  into  the  free  base  and 


Temperature  = 

IV. 

V. 

0-65 

1-6 

1-3 

3-2 

1-95 

4-8 

2-6 

6-4 

3-25 

8-0 

3-9 

9-6 

4-55 

11-2 

5-2 

12-8 
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bydrochk)ric  acid.     The  graphs  for  the  salt  and  acid  are  given  in  the 
figure. 

In  the  sequel,  only  the  numbers  corresponding  with  column  III  will 
be  given,  namely,  the  values  of  y'  and  also  A',  the  numbers  of  columns 
I,  II,  and  Y  being  taken  to  be  understood,  whilst  those  of  lY  can  be 
readily  calculated  without  repetition  of  figures,  often  identical. 


Fig.  1. 
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Ordinates  represent  the  heights  in  centimetres  of  the  variable 

methyl-orange  column,  abscissse  nnit  volumes  added. 

I.  Hydrochloric  ctcid,  11.  o-Toluidine  hydrochloride. 


DetermincUion  of  Affinity  Constanta. 

From  the  hydrolysis  values,  the  affinity  constants  of  the  bases  can 
be  calculated  by  Arrhenius'  formula 


(6), 


in  which  h  is  the  affinity  constant  of  the  base,  kw  the  product  of 
concentration  of  ions  of  water,  F  dilution  in  litres/gram-equivalents. 
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X  the  proportion  per  equivalent  of  salt  bydrolysed,  and  I  -x  the 
proportion  not  so  hjdroljsed.  The  values  of  kw  within  the  range 
of  temperature  used  are  taken  from  the  tables  of  Kohlrausch  and 
Heydweiler  {Ann,  Phys.  Chem.,  1894,  [iii],  53,  214) : 

Temp 10"  15*  26' 

k^  0-81    10-"  0-49    10-"  1-11    10-" 

those  for  intermediate  temperatures  being  taken  out  by  graphical 
interpolation,  which  is  probably  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  present 
purpose.  Thus,  to  take  the  example  of  o-toluidine  hydrochloride 
given  above,  since  the  same  value,  0'406,  was  obtained  with  a  solution 
r=  1  X  10^  as  with  F=  8  x  10*,  a  point  which  will  be  considered  later, 
we  have,  taking  kw  at  12°,  the  temperature  of  observation  »  0*37  10~~^*  : 

_i^ (l-Q'-t06)lxlO^     ..      j^,     =     1-34  10-10  at  12°. 

0-37  10-1*  (0-406)2  ••       * 

The  values  of  kb  calculated  from  Bredig's  determinations  (electric 
conductivity  method, Z«ttocA.;?%«ifca/.CAtfw.,  1894, 13,322),  =3*2  lO'i® 
at  25°,  and  from  Walker's  determinations  (inversion  of  sucrose  method. 
Trans.,  1895,  67,  576),  =10*9  lO-io  at  60°,  are  of  a  similar  order; 
the  values  for  a  mean  straight  line  being  (11,  3-6,  and  10'7)10"io 
respectively. 

Bases  not  containing  an  Alky  I  Grovping, 

Hydroxylamine  Hydrochloride, — ^Solutions  of  two  concentrations 
were  examined,  in  both  cases  all  reaction  soon  coming  to  an  end  ;  the 
results  were  as  follows  (temperature  15°)  : 


r=2xio*. 

r=ixio*. 

0-5 

1*2 

0-9 

2-4 

0-9 

»-3 

Values  of  k='0'5  and  1'15,  corrected  0-53  and  107;  hydro- 
lysis value  =  81  per  cent.,  ^6  =  6  5  10"^  at  15,  F=lxlO*. 
Winkelblech  {ZeiUch.  physikal.  Cfiem.,  1901,  36,  574)  found  a  hydro- 
lysis value  2*5  per  cent,  at  r=1024,  temperature » 25°,  which  gives 
kb=^7-35  10 -^  These  numbers  are  fairly  concordant,  especially  as 
Winkelblech  admitted  that  hydrozylamine  was  too  strong  a  base  to 
give  satisfactory  hydrolysis  values  by  the  electric  conductivity 
method. 

Hydrazine  HydrocIUoride, — ^Three  series  of  experiments  were  con- 
ducted with  concentrations  7=  4  x  10^  and  8x10^;  in  the  two  of  them 
(series  I  and  11),  the  original  7=^  20  solution  was  diluted  directly  to 
r=  2  and  4  10^ ;  in  the  third  (series  III),  the  original  solution  was 
heated^for  three  hours  at  a  temperature  of  60°  in  a  thermostat  and 
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then   diluted  to    r=  2x102. 
(temperature  15°) : 


The   followiDg   results   were  obtained 


Series  I. 

Series  II. 

Series  III. 

Series  I. 

Series  II. 

Series  III. 

r=8xl0*. 

r=4xl0^ 

r=4xl01 

r=8xl0^ 

r=4xl0*. 

F=4xlO*. 

0-6 

1-2 

1-6 

2-9 

6-1 

8-3 

1-2 

2-5 

3  8 

3-6 

7-4 

10-1 

1-8 

3'6 

6-0 

41 

7-4 

lO'l 

2-4 

4-8 

6-5 

4-7 

7-4 

101 

Values  of  A;=»0-6,  1*2,  and  1*67;  hydrolysis  value  for  I  and  11  = 
37-5,  for  III,  51-5. 

As  regards  the  above  determinations,  two  points  require  comment : 
firstly,  the  hydrolysis  is  not  completed  when  the  original  solution  is 
kept  at  the  ordinary  t-emperature,  and  secondly,  the  differences  y  -  y, 
although  approximately  constant  and  conforming  to  the  straight  line 
formula,  yet  show  a  slight  tendency  to  increase  with  the  number  of 
observations.  A  similar  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  dicarboxylic  acids 
has  been  noticed  in  the  methyl-orange  method  {Zeitseh,  physikcU.  Chem,, 
1906,  57,  159),  as  also  by  Ostwald  in  the  conductivity  method  {ibid., 
1889,  3,  380).  The  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  whether  in  the  case 
of  diacidic  bases  or  dibasic  acids,  is  probably  the  same.  Bredig  {ibid., 
1894  13,  314)  showed  that  in  concentrations  varying  from  Fa  32  to 
F=:1024  hydrazine  hydrochloride  is  hydrolysed  very  approximately 
into  the  mono-hydrochloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  thus : 

OlHjN-NHgCl  +  H-OH  =  ClHjN-NHg-OH  +  HCl, 
that  is,  the  hydrolysis  value  =  50  per  cent. 

My  experiments  with  the  heated  solution  with  r=4xl0^  a 
dilution  forty  times  greater,  gave  the  value  =  51*5  per  cent.  It  there- 
fore appears  that  in  the  case  of  hydrazine  hydrochloride,  and  as  will  be 
shown  on  other  diacidic  bases,  Arrhenius'  dilution  law  is  not 
applicable;  no  value  of  k^  can  therefore  be  deduced.  Hydrazine  is 
further  remarkable  in  that  the  introduction  of  an  amino-group 
(attached  to  a  nitrogen  atom)  in  ammonia  decrecuee  the  basic  value, 
whereas  in  all  other  cases  the  amino-group  thus  introduced  increases 
the  basic  value.  Bredig  (loc.  ciL)  suggests  that  this  result  is  correlated 
with  the  contiguity  of  the  amino-groups. 

Quanidine  Hydrochloride, — Observations  were  made  with  two 
different  concentrations  with  the  following  results  : 


=  2x10^. 

F=4xl0». 

r=2xio*. 

K=4xl0». 

0  2 

1-2 

0-9 

6-9 

0-5 

2-5 

0-9 

7-3 

0-9 

3-6 

0  9 

8-6 

0-9 

4-7 

Values  of  ^  =  0*25  and  1*2,  corrected  0*245  and  1*25;  hydrolysis 
value  =  3*7  per  cent.,  value  of  tj,  =  1*1  10'^  at  F=s  4x10*,  temperature 
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15^ ;  DO  value  of  guanidine  has  as  yet  been  given,  owing  to  irregu- 
larities of  results. 

AmhiogwknidvM  ffydrochlolride. — No  hydrolysis  could  be  detected, 
which  serves  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  increase  of  a  basic  constant 
by  the  effect  produced  by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  in  guanidioe 
by  an  amino-group  attached  to  a  nitrogen  atom. 

Carbamide  Hydrochloride, — The  hydrolysis  value  and  basic  constant 
of  carbamide  has  been  so  frequently  determined  that  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  add  to  the  determinations. 

Semicarbazide  Hydrochloride. — ^The  salt  (presented  by  Mr.  N.  V. 
Sidgwick)  was  purified  by  recrystallisation.  Solutions  of  the  concentra- 
tions were  examined,  but  all  reaction  soon  came  to  an  end.  The 
following  results^were  obtained  (temperature  15°) : 


r=4xio*. 

r=2xio<. 

r=4xio*. 

r=2xio* 

0-86 

0-6 

1-4 

2  0 

0-7 

1-4 

1-7 

2-0 

1-0 

2-0 

Values  of  *  =  0'35  and  07  ;  hydrolysis  value— 11  per  cent. ;  value 
of  h  at  F=2  X  10*  =  91  10*».  Wood  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  571),  by  the 
methyl  acetate  catalysis  method,  found  a  hydrolysis  value  =  10*4  per 
cent..  Fa  10,  which  gives  a  basic  constant  2*7  10 ~^^  at  40°,  making 
semicarbazide  a  much  weaker  base.  But  whichever  of  the  discrepant 
results  may  be  correct,  the  effect  of  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  in 
carbamide  by  an  amino-group  attached  to  a  nitrogen  atom  is  similar 
to  that  observed  in  the  above  cases  of  guanidine  and  amino- 
gnanidine. 

Aliphatic  Amines, 

The  hydrochlorides  of  methylamine,  ethylamine,  triethylamine 
(samples  of  which  were  kindly  presented  by  Mr.  N.  Y,  Sidgwick), 
wopropylamine,  and  trimethylamine  were  examined  by  this  method, 
but  only  traces  of  hydrolysis  could  be  detected  in  the  last  case.  This 
result  is  in  accordance  with  Bredig's  determinations  by  the  electric 
conductivity  method,  the  value  of  the  basic  constant  for  the  last- 
named  base,  namely,  ^6  =  7*4  10 ~^,  being  lower  than  those  of  the 
others. 

Elhylenediamine  Hydrochloride. — Only  one  solution  was  examined, 
namely,  the  original  F=  20,  giving  on  addition  to  the  methyl-orange 
F«  4  X  10* ;  all  reaction  soon  came  to  an  end.  The  results  were  as 
follows : 

r=4xlO».    Temp.  16'. 

0-2  0-8 

0-4  10 

0-6  10 

Value  of  £  =  0'2j  assuming  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  same 
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dilution  to  be  32,  the  hydrolysis  value » 0*6  per  cent.,  and  the  value 
of  ife6  =  5-9  10-7. 

Bredig  {loe,  eit.)  remarked  that  this  salt  shows  no  appreciable  acid 
reaction  with  methyl-orange,  without  giving  details  of  the  strength  of 
the  solutions,  and  that  this  salt  is  hydrolysed  by  water  quite  inap- 
preciably, an  observation  in  accordance  with  the  above  results, 
which  are  only  put  forward  as  an  approximation. 

P-MeihylhydroxylamvM  HydroMoride, — ^This  salt  gave  a  hydrolysis 
value  of  3  per  cent,  with  F»4  x  IC,  but,  as  it  was  found  possible  to 
obtain  only  a  few  results,  no  conclusioDs  are  drawn  therefrom. 


Afninocarhoxylic  Adda, 

In  my  former  paper,  certain  values  of  k  were  given  for  glycine  and 
betaine  hydrochlorides  which  were  only  compared  with  those  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  these  values,  corrected  and  recalculated  as  explained  in 
the  introduction,  give  for  the  hydrolysis  numbers,  glycine  hydrochloride 
=  86'0  per  cent.,  and  betaine  hydrochloride  =  94*7  per  cent.  Sub- 
sequently, results  have  been  obtained  for  the  hydrochlorides  of  glycine 
ethyl  ester,  saroosine,  and  leucine. 

Glycine  Ethyl  Ester  Hydrochloride, — Two  sets  of  determinations  were 
made  with  relatively  concentrated  solutions,  as  the  hydrolysis  was 
very  slight ;  the  results  are  given  as  under  (temperature  18°) : 


r=2xl0». 
0-3 
07 
1-1 
1-6 


0-6 
1-2 
17 
2-8 


r=2xl0». 

r=ixio». 

1-8 

8-0 

1-8 

8-6 

1-8 

4-2 

Values  of  ^sO'35  and  0'6,  corrected  0*32  and  0*65 ;  assuming  the 
values  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  these  coDcentrations  to  be  32  and  64 
respectively,  the  hydrolysis  number «1  per  cent.  Value  of  kt  (V^ 
2  X  10«)  =  9-7  10-8.  Johnson  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1906,  78,  A,  96)  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  value  of  the  basic  constant  of  the  above  substance 
by  the  methyl  acetate  catalysis  method,  as  the  reaction  proceeded  too 
slowly.  Walker  {ibid,,  148)  remarks  thereon  that  esterification  greatly 
increases  the  value  of  the  basic  constant,  probably  by  breaking  up  the 
ring-formation. 

The  following  numbers,  although  not  strictly  comparable  owing  to 
differences  of  temperature,  may  be  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  above 
point: 

Glycine.  Glycine  methyl  ester.  Glycine  ethyl  eater. 

h = 2-66  10-w  at  26*  220  lO-^a  at  40'  97000  10""  at  16* 

Saroosine  Hydrochloride, — Two  concentrations  were  worked  with, 
giving  the  following  resulte  (temperature  12^)  : 
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r=8xl0* 

r=4xl0*. 

r=8xl0*. 

r=4xl0*. 

1-2 

2-9 

8-1 

14-6 

2-5 

5-9 

9-5 

14-6 

8*8 

8-8 

10-9 

14-6 

6-2 

117 

12-8 

14-6 

67 

14-6 

Values  of  A; » 1*35  and  2*9,  corrected  1*4  and  2*8  ;  hydrolysis  value 
b87'5  per  cent. 

Leucine  Hyd/rocMoride, — Conditions  a8  in  the  case  of  the  above  : 


K=8xlTH. 

r=4xl0<. 

r=8xl0<. 

r=4xl0*. 

1-8 

2-8 

6-8 

187 

2-6 

6-8 

8-1 

187 

4-1 

8-4 

9-8 

187 

5*4 

11-0 

107 

187 

Values  of  A;->1'35  and  2-75,  corrected  1*36  and  2'73  ;  hydrolysis 
value  »  84*3  per  cent. 

Winkelblech  {loc.  cit)  either  directly  determined  or  calculated  out 
the  hydrolysis  values  of  these  hydrochlorides  of  aminoacetic  acids 
from  the  results  of  Bredig  (loo.  cit.)  and  Carrara  and  Eossi  {Atti  R, 
Acead.  Lineei,  1897,  6,  219).  His  results  and  those  given  above 
compare  as  follows : 

Winkelblech. 
F=1024.     Temp.  26*. 

Glycine 86 '0  per  cent. 

Sarcosine   ....        87*6        ,, 

Betaine 94'6        „ 

Leucine 85*3        ,, 


Veley. 
r=  4  X 10*  to  8  X 10*.     Temp.  12*  or  16^ 
88 '6  per  cent. 
88-6 

M7        „ 
84-8        „ 


The  agreement  of  results  obtained  by  two  totally  different  methods 
at  different  concentrations  appears  very  satisfactory;  the  greatest 
variation,  about  3  per  cent.,  occurs  in  the  case  of  glycine,  but, 
adopting  Winkelblech' s  constants,  a  hydrolysis  value  of  86  per  cent, 
could  have  been  obtained  at  F=1316,  whereas  the  greatest  dilution 
examined  by  him  was  Fe  1024. 

Since  from  the  above  results  nearly  identical  hydrolysis  values  have 
been  obtained  by  Winkelblech  at  r»  1024,  say,  F=  1  x  10^,  and  by  myself 
at  V^  4  X  10^  and  8x10^,  or  forty  and  eighty  times  the  dilution,  then 
one  might  conclude  that  in  the  Arrhenius  equation,  khlhw  —  {\  —  x)V/a^, 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  cannot  be  summed  to  infinity 
(condition  1  -  »  =  o,  V=  qq  ),  but  that  there  is  a  limiting  value  of  V  at 
which  the  equation  Hydrochloride  +  Water  7:^  Base  +  Acid  (or  ions 
thereof)  becomes  reversible. 

Drucker  (ZeiUch,  Elektroehem,,  1907,  13,  81)  has  recently  put 
forward  the  view  that  the  ultimate  limit  of  ionic  dissociation  is 
reached  completely  in  the  case  of  salts  containing  univalent  ions,  and 
nearly  completely  in  those  containing  bivalent  ions,  at  a  dilution 
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F=  1  X  10*,  hydrolysis,  inter  alia,  causing  error.  But  this  view  has 
-been  criticised  by  Kohlrausch  {ibid.y  336),  who,  whilst  admitting  that 
the  electric  conductivity  method  is  not  trustworthy  beyond  this 
dilution,  yet  shows  by  extrapolated  curves  that  the  ionic  dissociation 
at  such  dilution  falls  short  by  1  to  8  per  cent,  of  its  final  value.  My 
observations  by  the  methyl-orange  method,  of  which  only  a  few  are 
given  in  the  present  communication,  are  in  accordance  with  Drucker's 
view,  since  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  a  limiting  value  is 
reached  at  the  dilution  V^  1  x  10*,  or  at  moet,  2  x  10*.  But  a  con- 
clusion could  only  be  regarded  as  final  if  the  methyl-orange  or  traces 
of  impurities  in  either  the  water  or  the  salts  were  not  possible 
disturbing  factors.  The  present  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  better 
summed  up  than  in  the  following  passage,  *'  the  last  words  regarding 
dilute  acids  or  bases  cannot  be  spoken  until  one  has  succeeded  in 
examining  their  solutions  in  pure  water  "  (Kohlrausch,  Ice.  cU,,  646). 

Uric  Acid  Derivatives, 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  these  substances  are  considered  here  as 
ureides  and  closed-chain  compounds  analogous  to  betaine. 

Caffeine  Hydrochloride. — ^The  sample  of  this  salt,  purchased  from 
Merck,  was  in  the  form  of  large  crystals,  and  the  very  slight 
efflorescence  of  caffeine  on  their  surface  was  removed  before  dilution. 
The  course  of  events  on  adding  water  can  readily  be  followed;  firstly, 
the  water  removes  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  secondly,  the  separated 
caffeine  slowly  dissolves,  probably  as  hydroxide. 

As  it  was  stated  some  years  ago  by  Schmidt  {Annalenf  1883,  217, 
284)  that  this  salt  is  completely  decomposed  both  by  water  and 
alcohol  into  the  free  base  and  hydrochloric  acid,  solutions  in  both  these 
media  were  examined. 

The  results  obtained  with  aqueous  solutions,  temperature  15^,  were 
as  follows : 


r=8xio*. 

r=4xI0*. 

F=8xl0*. 

r=  4x104. 

1-6 

2-9 

6-8 

12-5 

8-1 

6-0 

7-9 

167 

47 

9  0 

9-5 

157 

Values  of  A;  =  1*55  and  3  1 ;  hydrolysis  value  =  97*2  per  cent.  Wood 
(Trans.,  1903,  83,  571)  found  a  hydrolysis  value  =89'7  per  cent,  at 
F  » 1 0,  temperature  »  40%  which  gives  A:?,  =  4*1 1 0  ~  ^* ;  substituting  these 
last  numbers  in  the  Arrhenius  equation,  the  value  of  F,  correspond- 
ing with  hydrolysis  97*2,  is  28*5  at  40%  and  probably  about  188  at  15^ 
(^vi5  :^«4o  ==  1 '  6*6).  This  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  limiting 
value  of  V,  ^ 

Alcoholic  Solution, — The  salt  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  (99 '6  per  cent. 
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per  volume))  which  had  been  specially  purified  for  another  purpose 
from  traces  of  impurities  other  than  water,  so  as  to  obtain  a  N'/20 
solution  as  customarj ;  this  process  was  very  tedious,  and  required 
several  hours  and  a  gentle  heat  for  completion.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  was  diluted  with  the  same  alcohol  so  as  to  give  a  iV/200 
solution,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  observations : 


r=4xl0*. 

r=4xio*. 

2-4 

7  0 

n-e 

16-4 

4:8 

9-3 

14-0 

18-7 

Hydrolysis  value  =  73*4  per  ceot. 

Tt  is,  of  course,  true  that  hydrolysis  might  have  resulted,  and*probably 
did  result,  from  the  water  of  the  methyl-orange  solution,  but  to  meet  the 
argument  that  the  alcohol  inhibited  the  full  reaction  of  the  indicator, 
experiments  were  repeated  with  betaine  hydrochloride  under  precisely 
similar  conditions ;  the  values  so  obtained  were  identical  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error  with  those  with  the  aqueous  solution. 
The  above  [results,  although  not  conclusive,  yet  appear  sufficient  to 
show  that  caffeine  hydrochloride  is  not  completely  decomposed  by 
alcohol  into  the  free  base  and  acid  as  stated  by  Schmidt. 

Theobromine  ffydrochloride, — Owing  to  the  sparing  solubility  of  the 
base,  the  method  of  procedure  was  altered ;  the  salt  was  dissolved 
directly  to  give  a  N/iOO  solution ;  even  under  these  conditions  the 
separated  theobromine  dissolved  very  slowly,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  warm  the  solution.  One  series  of  experiments  was  con- 
ducted with  the  following  results  : 

r=8xl0*. 
1-3 
2-6 

Value  of  A;  =  1*3  ;  hydrolysis  value  =  81*2  per  cent. 

Wood  (loc,  cU,)  gave  an  approximate  value  73  per  cent,  in  an 
JV/IO  solution,  this  number  being  arrived  at  by  the  indirect  solubility 
method  ;  the  value  of  kb  deduced  is  1'66  10"^^  at  40°,  and,  making  the 
substitutions  as  explained  in  the  case  of  caffeine,  the  value  of  V  for  a 
hydrolysis  81 '2  per  cent,  is  28,  and  at  15°  about  185. 

The  general  agreement  of  my  results  with  those  of  Wood  for 
caffeine  and  theobromine  is  very  satisfactory,  although  here  again  they 
point  to  a  limiting  value  of  Fin  the  Arrhenius  equation. 

Sumnia/ry, 

(I)  The  method  of  determining  the  hydrolysis  values  of  the  hydro- 
chlorides of  nitrogen-containing  bas6s,  and  hence  the  affinity  constants 
of  the  latter,  by  means  of  the  methyl-orange  method  is  described  in 
detail. 


r=8xl0*. 

3-9 

6-6 

8-9 

5-2 

7-7 

10-4 
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(II)  The  relative  advantages  of  the  method,  possibly  not  so  accurate 
as  other  methods  previously  proposed,  are  discussed,  and  certain 
obvious  criticisms  are  coni^idered. 

(III)  Results  are  given  for  the  hydrochlorides  of  (i)  bases  not  con- 
taining an  alkyl  grouping,  (ii)  aliphatic  amines,  (iii)  aminoacetic  acids, 
and  (iv)  uric  acid  derivatives. 

As  regards  hydrazine  in  (i)  and  in  all  cases  of  (iii),  it  is  shown  that 
the  results  obtained  by  the  methyl-orange  method  are  concordant  with 
those  obtained  by  the  electric  conductivity  method,  alt  hough  the  dilutions 
used  were  forty  to  eighty  times  greater.  The  conclusion,  although  not 
considered  final,  drawn  therefrom  is  to  the  effect  that  the  hydrolysis 
reaction  becomes  reversible  when  a  certain  dilution  is  attained. 

As  regards  cases  of  (iv),  the  general  agreement  of  the  results  obtained 
by  the  methyl-orange  method  with  those  of  the  solubility  method  ia 
considered,  although  the  increase  of  hydrolysis  relative  to  dilution  is  leas 
than  that  required  by  the  Arrhenius  formula. 

Jn  a  subsequent  communication,  it  is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of 
results  obtained  by  the  methyl-orange  method  for  the  hydrochlorides 
of  bases  derived  from  cyclic  compounds. 


LX. — Traces  of  a  New  Tin-group  Element 
in  Thorianite. 

By  Clark  de  Brerkton  Evans. 

In  the  course  of  an  examination  of  the  iron  residues  separated  from 
5  cwt.  of  the  cubical  Ceylon  mineral  belonging  to  Sir  William 
Ramsay  (compare  0.  Hahn,  Proc,  Roy,  Soo,,  1905,  76,  A,  115; 
Dunstan  and  Blake,  ibid ,  760),  it  was  found  that  about  1  per  cent,  of 
the  material  was  formed  of  sulphides  of  the  silver,  copper,  and  tin- 
group  elements  which  had  escaped  precipitation  in  the  proper  place. 

A  preliminary  examination  showed  this  sulphide  precipitate  to  be 
mainly  due  to  lead,  of  which  thorianite  contains  nearly  3  per  cent, 
as  oxide  (Dunstan  and  Jones,  ibid.,  77,  A,  546,  and  others);  the 
rest,  about  10  (ler  cent,  of  the  sulphides  as  it  proved,  was  a  mixture 
of  sulphides  of  the  copper  and  tin  metals  which  are  found  only  as 
traces  in  the  niineral  itself  (Biichner,  ibid.j  78,  A,  358). 

During  the  separation  of  these  sulphides  into  groups  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  analysis  colorations  were  observed  which  could  not  be 
accounted  for  and,  since  further  inquiry  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  colorations  were  due  to  some  substance  associated  with  the  tin 
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metals,   an   examination  of   the   thorianite  residues  containing  this 
group  was  determined  on. 

The  material  used  in  the  investigation  amounted  altogether  to 
about  2*5  kilos,  of  mixed  sulphides ;  1  kilo,  of  this  was  laboriously 
collected  from  80  kilos,  of  the  iron  residues  as  already  indicated  (this 
was  particularly  rich  in  tin-group  sulphides),  and  the  rest  was  part  of 
the  lead  residues  of  the  5  cwt.  of  thorianite.  Bather  more  than 
6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  proved  to  be  sulphides  of  the  tin  group ; 
this  was  separated  with  sodium  hydroxide  by  fusion  in  a  nickel 
crucible.  A  portion  of  the  150  grams  so  obtained  was  analysed,  but, 
although  only  arsenic,  antimony,  tin  (stannic),  and  selenium  were 
detected,  it  was  evident  from  the  colour  of  the  filtrates  that  some 
soluble  brown  sulphide  (t)  was  also  present,  and  search  was  made  for  a 
method  of  separation. 

Eventually  this  brown  sulphide  was  isolated  with  arsenious  sulphide, 
which  it  resembles  in  being  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  readily 
soluble  in  ammonium  carbonate  solution  ;  to  the  latter  it  gives  a  char- 
acteristic deep  brown  colour.  Like  arsenious  sulphide  it  dissolves  in 
nitric  acid  but  the  concentrated  syrupy  liquid  has  a  strong  golden- 
brown  colour,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  at  120°  a  brown,  hygroscopic 
oxide ;  this  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  250 — 300°  to  a  black  oxide 
and  then  at  a  higher  temperature  to  a  dark  grey,  non-volatile  metal 
which  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat. 

The  brown  sulphide  is  attacked  only  with  difficulty  by  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate;  after  this  treatment  the 
greater  part  remains  mixed  with  sulphur,  from  which  it  is  easily 
removed  by  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

After  many  months  of  work  only  about  005  gram  of  the  brown  oxide 
has  been  collected  from  about  one-third  of  the  mixed  sulphides  and 
this  is  not  free  from  arsenic.  This  corresponds  with  about  1  part  in 
1*5  million  (less  than  1  gram  to  the  ton)  of  thorianite  or  0  005  per 
cent,  of  the  tin-group  sulphidef,  an  amount  which  would  very  likely 
have  escaped  notice  altogether  had  it  not  been  that  the  sulphide 
dissolves  in  water,  which  is  coloured  brown  by  a  very  small  quantity. 
This  solubility  in  water  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  separation, 
for  the  solid  is  not  easily  recovered  from  what  appears  to  be  a  true  and 
not  a  colloidal  solution ;  it  accounts  also  for  the  fact  that  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  acid  only  partly  re-precipitate  the  sulphide  from  solutions 
containing  ammonium  carbonate. 

The  determination  of  the  equivalent  of  the  metal  has  been  attempted 
in  two  ways  :  by  electrolysis,  using  Faraday's  Law,  and  by  reduction 
of  the  brown  oxide  to  metal  by  heating  in  hydrogen;  the  latter 
method  indicates  a  considerably  higher  equivalent  than  that  of 
arsenic. 
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The  electrolysis  of  a  few  milligrams  of  material  was  carried  out 
with  the  help  of  Dr.  Brill,  who  weighed  the  small  platinum  electrodes 
on  his  balance  of  the  Nernst  type.  The  same  current  was  used  to 
deposit  antimony,  bismuth,  and  the  unknown  element  from  aimilar 
solutions  of  their  chlorides  containing  gelatin,  the  standard  being 
silver  deposited  from  a  solation  of  silver  perchlorate.  There  was  not 
more  than  about  1  per  cent,  of  error  in  the  equivalent  found  for 
antimony  by  this  method  bat  the  deposit  of  the  unknown  element 
was  unsatisfactory. 

A  preliminary  spectroscopic  examination  revealed  no  new  lines,  but 
it  is  hoped  to  make  further  experiments  in  this  direction. 

Incidentally  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
thorlanite  has  been  gained.  It  is  now  possible  to  state  positively 
that  it  contains  arsenic,  mercury,  bismuth,  molybdenum,  and  selenium  ; 
several  grams  of  arsenious  sulphide  have  been  isolated,  and  a  drop  of 
mercury  weighing  about  0'5  gram ;  bismuth,  molybdenum,  and  selenium 
are  present  in  much  smaller  amount.  The  lead  residues  contain  also 
a  quantity  of  silica,  but  this  may  have  found  its  way  in  from  vessels 
employed  in  the  disintegration  of  the  mineral,  although  the  method 
used  (fusion  with  bisulphate)  scarcely  warrants  this  assumption. 

Incidentally  also  a  new  triple  oxalate  of  thorium,  uranium,  and 
ammonium  was  prepared  in  considerable  quantity.  To  obtain  this  the 
pale  green  double  oxalate  formed  by  adding  oxalic  acid  to  a  solution 
containing  thorium  and  a  uranous  salt  was  dissolved  in  ammonium 
oxalate  solution  and  the  solution  was  then  slowly  evaporated ;  it  forms 
large  emerald-green  crystals  which  lose  ammonia  and  water  on  expo- 
sure to  air.  The  composition  of  these  crystals,  determined  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Miss  K.  A.  Burke,  appears  to  be  ThU,5(NF4),(0,0^)io,14HjO. 

Lack  of  material  has  for  the  time  brought  the  investigation  to 
a  close,  but  steps  are  being  taken  to  continue  the  search  for  the 
supposed  new  element  in  other  ores  of  arsenic. 

Chemistry  Labobatobt, 
Uniysesitt  Collboi. 
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LXI. — The    Triazo-group.      Part     II.     Azoimides    of 
Propionic  Ester  and  of  Methyl  Ethyl  Ketone. 

By  Martin  Omblow  Fobstieb  and  Hans  Eduard  Fiebz. 

With  the  object  of  investigatiog  more  closely  the  effect  produced 
on  a  triazo-group  by  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  carbonyl,  wo 
have  compared  the  properties  of  the  a-  and  jS-triazo-derivatives  of 
propionic  ester,  CHg-CHNg-COj-CjHg  and  Nj-CHj-OHj^OOj-CjHg, 
substances  prepared  from  the  corresponding  halogen  derivatives  and 
sodium  azide.  The  comparison  has  brought  out  the  point  foreshadowed 
by  previous  experiments.  a-Triazopropionic  ester  may  be  hydrolysed 
by  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  without  losing  nitrogen,  and  the  acid 
has  been  isolated  in  crystalline  form;  with  considerable  excess  of 
alkali,  decomposition  occurs  even  more  readily  than  in  the  case  of 
triazoacetic  acid,  and,  although  we  have  not  isolated  pyruvic  acid,  the 
occurrence  of  ammonia  in  the  liberated  nitrogen  indicates  that  action 
follows  the  course  pursued  by  the  lower  homologue  and  by  camphoryl- 
azoimide  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  826) : 

CHj-CHNa-COjH  — >  I^j  +  Cll3-C(:  NH)COjH. 
Hydrazoic  acid  is  not  eliminated,  whereas  )3-triazopropionic  ester  loses 
its  nitrogen  in  that  form  so  readily  that  the  amide  is  not  produced 
when  the  substance  is  shaken  with  aqueous  ammonia,  whilst  potassium 
hydroxide,  aqueous  or  alcoholic,  gives  no  trace  of  nitrogen  : 

N.-CHj-CHj-COj-CjHj  -^  HNg  +  CHjICH-COjH  +  CjH^-OH. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  compare,  from  the  same  stand- 
point, the  structurally  different  triazo-derivatives  of  methyl  ethyl 
ketone,  CHj-OO-CHNg-CHg  and  CHg-CO-CHj-CHj^N,,  but  the  chloro- 
ketone  corresponding  to  the  latter  is  not  available,  and  we  have 
chlorinated  methyl  ethyl  ketone  many  times  without  obtaining  it. 
3-Triazobutanone-2  and  l-triazobutanone-2,  however,  are  described  in 
this  communication,  and  both  resemble  closely  the  triazo-derivative  of 
acetone  in  respect  of  their  behaviour  towards  alkali,  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  set  free  being  4  per  cent,  less  than  two-thirds  from  the 
'*  internal "  azoimide,  whilst  the  deficit  is  2*5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
the  ^  external ''  derivative.  The  remaining  nitrogen  being  eliminated 
in  the  form  of  hydrazoic  acid  and  ammonia,  it  is  probable  that  the 
hydroxy-ketone  is  produced  in  association  with  the  mono-imine  of  the 
diketone,  as  indicated  by  the  following  equations  : 
A.       L  0H,-C0-0HNg-0Hg«0Hg-CX)-C(:NH)-GH3  +  N,. 

•  IL  CH3-CX)-C(:NH)-CHg.HH,0=CHg-C0-C0-CHg-hNHg. 

III.  CHg-OO-CHNg-CHg  +  H,0  =  CHg-C0-CH(0H)-CH8  +  HNg. 
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B.       I.  Nj-OHj-OO-CHj-CHj-Nj  +  NHICH-OO-OHj-CHj. 

II.  NHICH-CO-CHj-CHg  +  H,0  =  NH3  +  0:CH-CO-CH,-CH,. 
III.  Ng-CHj-OO-OHj-OHj  +  HjO  -  HN3  +  HO-CHj-OO-CHj-CHy 

The  separation  of  hjdrazoic  acid,  taking  place  in  subordination  to  the 
removal  of  nitrogen,  has  now  been^  observed  in  the  case  of  five  a-triazo- 
ketones,  which  are  thereby  distinguished  from  triazocamphor ;  the 
circumstances  which  encourage  this  secondary  change  have  been 
already  indicated  (this  vol.,  page  73),  and  from  the  fact  that  3-triazo- 
butanone-2  is  more  soluble  in  very  dilute  alkali  than  in  water,  and 
is  not  removed  from  such  a  solution  by  ether,  we  suggest  that  the 
operating  cause  of  the  change  in  question  is  enolisation.  This  par- 
ticular form  of  molecular  rearrangement  would  so  modify  the  environ- 
ment of  the  triazo-group  that  the  possibility  of  developing  the  unstable 
ring-system,  already  indicated,  would  no  longer  present  itself.  Enolic 
forms  of  triazoacetone  and  of  l-triazobutanone-2,  namely, 

Nj-CH:C(0H)-CH3  and   N3-CH:C(0H)-CH3-CH3, 
would  be  unsaturated  triazo-alcohols,  whilst  the  corresponding  isomeride 
of  3-triazobutanone-2  would  suggest  analogy  to  ethyl  triazoformate, 

CH3-C(OH):ON3-CH3  and  OIONj-O-CjH^, 
from  which  the  total  nitrogen  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  hydrazoic 
acid  (this  vol.,  page  81). 

One  of  the  points  which  the  azoimides  of  these  elementary  aliphatic 
types  have  brought  into  prominence  is  the  great  depression  in 
osmophoric  effect  ezerted  by  the  triazo-group  as  compared  with  the 
result  of  introducing  this  complex  into  the  aromatic  nucleus.  Previous 
workers  have  noticed  that  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  the  triazo- 
group  in  benzenoid  compounds  has  usually  resulted  in  the  development 
of  a  characteristic  odour ;  Bupe  and  von  Majewski  {Ber,^  1900,  33, 
3401),  among  others,  showed  that  the  perfume  of  anise  is  commonly 
associated. with  this  group,  and  our  own  experiments  with  aromatic 
azoimides  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  855,  1350,  1942)  furnished  several 
examples  of  odour-intensification  by  the  group  in  question.  This 
effect  is  not  merely  absent  from  the  aliphatic  derivatives,  it  is  actually 
reversed.  The  faint  odour  of  triazoacetic  acid  is  not  comparable  with 
that  of  acetic  acid  itself,  and  the  next  higher  homologue,  although  more 
markedly  suggesting  rancidity,  is  far  inferior  to  propionic  acid  in 
pungency ;  the  relationship  of  the  esters  is  parallel,  the  powerful, 
characteristic  fragrance  of  ethyl  acetate  being  almost  entirely  sup- 
pressed by  introducing  the  triazo-group,  whilst  the  odour  of  triazoaoet<»ie 
is  much  more  feeble  than  that  of  the  unsubstituted  ketone.  Almost 
equally  marked  is  the  reversal  of  the  azoimide  character  in  respect  of 
actinism.  Aromatic  triazo-derivatives  are  seldom  obtainable  free  from 
colour,  and  the  great  majority  rapidly  darken  when  exposed  to  diffused 
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light,  but  the  aliphatic  derivatives  hitherto  examined  have  been  remark- 
ably free  from  this  peculiarity;  specimens  of  ethyl  triazoacetate,  ethyl  a- 
and  /3-triazopropionates,  triazoacetamide,  triazopropionamide,  and  of  the 
free  adds,  have  given  no  indication  of  discoloration  by  light. 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  our  previous  paper  (this  vol., 
page  72),  a  description  of  triazoacetic  ester  was  published  by  Curtius. ' 
Darapsky,  and'  Bockmiihl  {Ber,,  1908,  41,  344),  who,  having  obtained 
the  hydrazide  of  the  acid  by  the  action  of  hydrazine  on  diazoacetic  ester, 
as  also  from  diazoacetamide  and  hydrazine  hydrate,  proceeded  to  verify 
their  diagnosis  by  the  interaction  of  iodoacetic  ester  and  silver  azide ; 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Geheimrat  Professor  Curtius  has  informed  us 
that  he  will  not  regard  the  further  prosecution  of  our  investigation  as 
an  encroachment  on  his  own  researches,  for  which  courtesy  we  beg  to 
offer  him  our  best  thanks. 


EXPBBIMBKTAL, 

a-Triazopropionie  Acid,  CHj-CHNj-COgH. 

Twenty  grams  of  purified  a-triazopropionic  ester  were  mixed  with 
absolute  alcohol  and  shaken  with  potassium  hydroxide  (I  moL)  dis- 
solved in  50  c.c.  of  water  ;  the  temperature  rose,  and  the  ester  dissolved 
without  liberation  of  gas  or  development  of  colour.  After  removing 
alcohol  on  the  water-bath,  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was 
added  to  the  cold  solution,  and  this  having  been  extracted  four  times 
with  ether,  the  solvent  was  dried  with  sodium  sulphate  and  evapor- 
ated. The  residual  oil  was  then  heated  at  50^  during  a  three  hours' 
exposure  to  a  pressure  of  2  mm.,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  distil 
the  acid,  since  it  appeared  unsafe  to  heat  any  quantity  of  the  material 
above  100^.  Immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  the  acid 
became  viscous,  but  did  not  solidify ;  nevertheless,  on  surrounding  the 
substance  with  solid  carbon  dioxide,  it  froze  to  a  tough,  crystalline 
cake,  and  on  raising  the  temperature  very  slowly  the  crystals  melted 
at  zero : 

0-1744  gave  0-2030  COj  and  00723  HjO.     0  =  31-74  ;  H  =  4-62. 
0-1654     „     52-4  C.C.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  751  mm.     N  =  36-47. 
CaH^OgNj  requires  C -31-31  ;  H  =  4-35  ;  N -36-52  per  cent. 

a-Triazopropionic  acid  has  a  rancid  odour,  more  pronounced  than 
that  of  triazoacetic  acid ;  when  thrown  on  a  hot  plate,  it  detonates 
with  a  moderate  explosion  and  takes  fire.  Interaction  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  most  violent,  torrents  of  gas  accompanied  by 
white  smoke  being  produced,  whilst  the  residual  liquid  is  very  dark 
brown ;  this  behaviour  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  triazoacetic  acid. 
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which  the  higher  homologue  resembles,  however,  in  yielding  nitrogen 
when  mixed  with  stannous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  Silver  Salt. — On  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  neutral  solution  of 
ammonium  a-triazopropionate,  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  was 
formed,  and,  being  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  was  recrystal- 
lised  therefrom,  forming  minute,  lustrous  needles : 

0-3593  gave  0*1385  Ag.     Ag «  48*^8. 

01276     „     21-6  c.a  of  nitrogen  at  24''and  761  mm.     N»  19*48. 
Cfifi^^Ag  requires  Ag  =  4863 ;  N  « 18'93  per  cent. 
The  substance  detonates  when  heated,  and  is  much  more  sensitive 
towards  light  than  silver  triazoacetate. 

Action  of  Alkali, — An  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  is 
neutral,  and  may  be  evaporated  without  change,  but  if  excess  of 
alkali  is  present,  effervescence  takes  place,  and,  on  increasing  the 
preponderance  of  potassium  hydroxide,  liberation  of  nitrogen  and 
ammonia  becomes  torrential,  and  a  deep  yellow  coloration  is  developed 
in  the  liquid,  from  which  crystals  subsequently  separate.  Several 
grams  of  the  add  were  therefore  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  excess 
of  potassium  hydroxide  until  ammonia  was  no  longer  liberated,  and 
then  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  gave  no  trace  of 
hydrazoic  acid  ;  the  deep  yellow  liquid  was  extracted  ten  times  with 
ether,  which,  when  dried,  deposited  a  solid  residue  on  evaporation. 
After  trituration  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  the  drained 
residue  was  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  ethyl  acetate  and  petroleum, 
yielding  indefinite  crystals,  which  evolve  gas  at  153%  changing  to  a 
dark  brown  semi-solid.  Analysis  points  to  a  condensation  product 
of  obscure  composition,  possibly,  C^qHi^O^N,  but  the  amount  of 
material  at  our  disposal  was  too  small  to  justify  a  definite  pronounce- 
ment. The  substance  dissolves  in  alkalis,  and  is  reprecipitated  by 
acids ;  a  neutral  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  develops  an  intense, 
but  dirty,  violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  silver  nitrate  gives 
a  pale  yellow,  curdy  precipitate  in  the  same  solution,  becoming  very 
dark  brown  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds. 

Eth^l  a-Triazopropianate,  CHg-CHNj'OOj'OjHg. 

One  hundred  grams  of  ethyl  a-bromopropionate,  mixed  with  50  grams 
of  absolute  alcohol,  were  heated  under  reflux  during  twenty  hours 
with  50  grams  of  sodium  azide  dissolved  in  water.  After  steam 
distillation,  crystallised  sodium  acetate  was  dissolved  in  the  condensed 
liquid,  from  which  the  heavy  ester  was  removed  mechanically  in 
almost  quantitative  yield.  The  product  was  shaken  twice  with  water, 
dried  with  calcium  chloride,  and  distilled  under  2  mm.  pressure,  when 
it  boiled  very  steadily  to  the  last  few  drops  at  46^: 
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0-1881  gave  0-2929  CO,  and  01113  HjO.    0  =  42-47  ;  H  =  6-61, 
CgH^OjN,  requires  0  =  41 :96  ;  H  -  6-29  per  cent. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  attempting  to  estimate  nitrogen  in 
triazoacetic  ester  were  reproduced  by  the  present  ethereal  salt,  and 
the  ordinary  method  of  combustion  gave  two  results  indicating  4  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  amount.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  H.  Droop  Richmond,  however,  for  estimations  of  nitrogen  by  the 
following  process,  devised  by  him,  and  which  hQ  is  describing  else- 
where. A  weighed  quantity  of  the  ester,  with  two  drops  of  form- 
aldehyde solution,  was  washed  into  a  nitrometer  with  0*5  c.c.  of  alcohol, 
and,  10  C.C.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  having  been  introduced, 
the  volume  of  gas  was  measured.  The  liquid  was  washed  into  a  flask 
with  5  +  3  +  2  C.C.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  2  grams  of  zinc  dust 
and  one  drop  of  mercury  were  added,  and  the  product  boiled  until 
colonrless ;  on  addition  of  alkali  and  alkali  sulphide,  followed  by  dis- 
tillation, the  ammonia  was  collected  : 

0-1400  gave  22*9  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18^  and  752  mm.,  along  with 
0-0176  of  ammonia.  N  » 18*99  as  gas,  10*36  as  NH3 ;  total  29*35. 
CjHgOjNj  requires  N  =  29*37  per  cent. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Richmond's  experiments  have  brought  to  light  a 
curious  point  in  connexion  with  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
triazo-esters.  In  describing  triazoacetic  ester,  we  referred  to  the 
abnormal  action  of  the  concentrated  acid,  which  liberated  almost 
exactly  one-half  the  nitrogen,  instead  of  two-thirds ;  Mr.  Richmond 
finds,  however,  that  the  amount  set  free  approximates  closely  to  two- 
thirds  if  the  ester  is  first  mixed  with  alcohol. 

a-Triazopropionic  ester  is  a  colourless,  limpid  oil,  with  a  perfume  more 
pronounced  than  that  of  triazoacetic  ester,  and  faintly  suggesting 
ethyl  acetoacetate ;  it  is  readily  volatile  in  steam,  the  vapour  producing 
a  throbbing  sensation  when  inhaled.  The  speciGc  gravity  is  1*065  at 
23^  compared  with  water  at  the  same  temperature.  On  mixing  the 
substance  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gas  evolution  is  immediate 
and  vigorous,  taking  place  much  more  readily  than  in  the  case  of 
ethyl  triazoacetate ;  with  stannous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
however,  action  is  more  sluggish,  although  ultimately  becoming  quite 
brisk.  When  thrown  on  a  hot  plate,  the  ester  takes  fire  without 
detonation. 

^      a-Triazopropionamide,  CHj-CHNj-CO'NHj. 

a-Triazopropionic  ester,  mixed  with  alcohol,  was  shaken  with  aqueous 
ammonia  until  the  emulsion  disappeared,  when  the  residue  left  by 
evaporation  rapidly  solidified  on  cooling ;  the  drained  product  was 
recrystallised  from  hot  benzene,  which  dissolves  it  freely,  depositing 
lustrous,  transparent^  rectan^lar  plates,  melting  at  79" : 
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0-1661  gave  68*7  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  19°  and  780  mm.     N- 49-65. 
CjHgON^  require»-]Sr  =  49-12  per  cent. 

When  thrown  on  a  hot  plate,  the  amide  vaporises  without  ignition 
or  detonation.  A  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  effervesces 
feebly  when  stirred,  but  the  substance  is  attacked  immediately  by  a 
cold  40  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  evolution  of  nitrogen 
and  ammonia  becoming  very  vigorous  on  heating,  when  the  liquid 
develops  a  yellow  colour  ;  the  volume  of  nitrogen  remaining  after  the 
ammonia  is  absorbed  falls  far  short  of  the  24-5  per  cent,  to  be 
expected  if  the  triazo-group  underwent  the  change  first  noticed  in  the 
case  of  camphorylazoimide. 

A.  hot  aqueous  solution  of  a-triazopropionamide  dissolves  yellow 
mercuric  oxide,  and  the  product  yields  with  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride a  transient  yellow  precipitate  which  quickly  becomes  colour- 
less. 

Ethyl  fi'Triazop'opianate,  Ng-CHj-CHj-COj-CjHg. 

Seventy  grams  of  ethyl  /3-iodopropionate,  mixed  with  alcohol,  were 
heated  with  30  grams  of  sodium  azide  in  the  minimum  of  water 
during  six  hours  under  reflux.  The  action  proceeds  slowly,  and  is 
complicated  if  the  liquid  is  boiled ;  moreover,  it  appears  to  be 
reversible,  and  only  by  separating  the  product  and  heating  it  twice 
again  with  sodium  azide  was  the  triazopropionate  obtained  quite  free 
from  iodine.  In  this  way  there  were  prepared  about  15  grams  of 
ester  boiling  at  62°  under  5  mm.  pressure,  but,  although  a  test  for 
iodine  gave  a  negative  result,  the  estimation  of  nitrogen,  both  by  the 
ordinary  method  and  by  Richmond's  process,  gave  low  results : 

0-1168  gave  28*85  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  16''  and  751  mm.    N  =  28*83. 
C^H^OgNg  requires  N  =  29*37  per  cent. 

j3-Triazopropionic  ester  is  colourless  and  limped,  with  an  odour 
fainter  than  that  of  the  a-compound,  whilst  the  specific  gravity  is 
greater,  being  1*087  at  19°  compared  with  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  the  same  relationship  is  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
a-  and  )3-chloropropionic  esters ;  it  is  readily  volatile  in  steam,  when 
the  vapour  produces  the  characteristic  throbbing  sensation  if  inhaled. 
On  a  hot  plate,  the  ester  takes  fire  without  detonation. 

Action  of  Alkali, — In  marked  distinction  from  ethyl  a-triazopro- 
pionate,  the  )3-ester  cannot  be  hydrolysed  without  removing  the 
triazo-group ;  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  the  amide 
by  shaking  the  ester  with  aqueous  ammonia,  but  even  this  eliminates 
hydrazoic  acid.  On  heating  the  ester  with  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide,  the  effervescence  which  characterises  those  compounds  in 
which  the  triazo-group  occupies  the  a-position  in  relation  to  carbonyl 
is  suppressed,  and  the  products  are  hydrazoic  and  acrylic  acids. 
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d'Triazolnttanone'2,  CHj-CO-CHNj-CHj. 

The  isomeric  cbloro-derivatives  of  methyl  ethyl  ketone  required  for 
the  production  of  the  corresponding  azoimides  were  prepared  in  the 
manner  described  by  Kling  (CompU  rend,,  1905,  140,  312),  but,  on 
finding  that  the  proportion  of  cblorine  could  be  largely  increased 
without  perceptible  formation  of  dichloro-derivatives,  we  used  260 
grams  of  marble  for  500  grams  of  methyl  ethyl  ketone ;  100  c.c.  of 
water  were  present  at  the  outset,  and  400  c.c.  were  added  in  quantities 
of  50  c.c.  at  intervals  of  one  hoar,  the  temperature  of  chlorination 
being  40 — 60^  The  product  having  been  dried  with  sodium  sulphate, 
unchanged  ketone  was  removed  by  fractionating  under  760  mm. 
pressure  with  a  column  of  the  rod-and-disk  pattern,  the  separation  of 
the  chloro- ketones  being  best  conducted  under  reduced  pressure.  The 
yield  of  3-chlorobutanone-2  from  the  above  quantity  of  methyl  ethyl 
ketone  reached  220  grams,  only  70  grams  of  l-chlorobutanone-2  being 
obtained  in  satisfactory  condition  after  five  fractionations ;  under 
40  mm.  pressure,  the  substances  boiled  at  46°  and  63°  respectively. 

Sixty  grams  of  3-chlorobutanone-2  were  shaken  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  azide  containing  40  grams,  rendered  faintly  acid  with 
acetic  acid ;  after  tweoty-four  hours,  the  heavy  oil  was  extracted  with 
ether,  dried  by  sodium  sulphate,  and  distilled  under  2  mm.  pressure, 
the  yield  being  nearly  quantitative.  The  product  was  again  shaken 
with  the  desiccating  agent  and  redistilled,  boiling  at  46°  under  2  mm. 
pressure,  and  having  specific  gravity  1'067  compared  with  water 
at  18° : 

0-0926  gave  28-4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  13°  and  771  mm.     ]S'  =  37'17. 
C^H^ON,  requires  N  =  37-17  per  cent. 

The  tnazobutanone  is  a  colourless,  refractive  liquid,  with  a  sour, 
vinous  odour,  much  less  irritating  than  that  of  the  chloro-com pound  ; 
it  mixes  with  organic  media,  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
readily  volatile  in  steam.  The  freshly-prepared  substance  is  more 
stable  than  triazoacetone,  and  may  be  kept  in  darkness  during  two 
weeks  without  undergoing  change  of  appearance  ;  ultimately,  however, 
it  becomes  yellow,  this  alteration  being  accelerated  by  exposure  to 
light.  When  dropped  on  a  hot  plate,  it  vaporises  without  ignition  or 
detonation.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  azoimide 
immediately,  as  in  the  case  of  triazoacetone,  vigorous  effervescence 
taking  place ;  phenylhydrazine  also  has  marked  action,  but  has  not 
led  to  a  definite  compound. 

Action  of  Alkali, — The  behaviour  of  3-triazobutanone-2  towards 
aqueous  alkalis  recalls  that  of  acetonylazoimide.  The  concentrated 
agent  gives  rise  to  vigorous  liberation  of  gas,  with  development  of  a 
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red  coloration ;  more  dilute  alkali  (2  per  cent.)  furnished  the  nitrogen 
at  a  rate  convenient  for  measurement : 

0-2488  gave  43-0  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18°  and  775  mm.     N  =  20-7. 
C^H^ONj  requires  2/3  N-24-8  per  cent. 

On  decomposing  a  larger  quantity  of  material,  it  was  easy  to  show 
that  the  above  deficit  of  nitrogen  was  due  to  elimination  of  hydrazoic 
acid,  and  the  presence  of  an  oxidisable  product  is  indicated  by  the 
action  of  Fehling's  solution.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  action  of 
the  alkali  appears  to  be  dissolution,  because,  on  mixing  the  triazo- 
ketone  cautiously  with  a  deficit  of  very  dilute  potassium  hydroxide,  a 
pale  yellow  solution  has  been  obtained  which  is  found  to  contain  the 
azoimide  even  after  repeated  extraction  with  ether;  although  the 
presence  of  the  triazo-group  in  this  solution  is  demonstrated  by 
vigorous  effervescence  with  concentrated  alkali,  an  attempt  to  prepare 
a  benzoyl  derivative  of  the  hypothetical  enolic  modification  was 
unsuccessful. 

77ie  Semicarhazone. — On  mixing  the  triazo-ketone  with  aqueous 
semicarbazide  hydrochloride  in  molecular  proportion  and  adding 
sodium  acetate,  the  semicarbazone  was  precipitated  as  a  paste  from 
which  a  disappointing  yield  of  crystallised  material  was  obtained; 
this  unsatisfactory  result  must  be  due  to  subsidiary  changes,  because 
free  hydrazoic  acid  was  recognisable.  On  recrystallising  the  drained 
product  from  boiling  water,  followed  by  a  mixture  of  benzene  and 
petroleum,  lustrous,  snow-white  plates  were  obtained,  melting  at  94° 
without  apparent  decomposition : 

0-0810  gave  34-0  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  16°  and  771  mm.     N- 50-25. 
CgHi^ONg  requires  N  =  49-41  per  cent. 

The  semicarbazone  is  a  stable  substance,  easily  soluble  in  common 
media,  excepting  petroleum,  and  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Concentrated  alkali  sets  free  nitrogen  and  eliminates  hydrazoic  acid, 
whilst  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  almost  explosively, 
provided  the  crystals  are  in  proper  contact  with  the  agent  from  the 
outset.  When  the  triazo-ketone  remains  associated  with  semicarbazide 
during  several  days,  there  is  produced  a  sparingly  soluble  substance 
which  is  probably  the  bis-semicarbazone  of  dimethylglyoxal  (compare 
this  vol.,  page  83). 

Action  of  ffydraxylamine, — Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which 
hydrazoic  acid  is  eliminated  from  3-triazobutanone-2,  we  have  failed 
in  attempts  to  prepare  an  oxime.  On  applying  to  this  ketone  the 
process  which  led  to  triazoacetoxime,  oximation  took  place  very 
readily,  but  hydrazoic  acid  was  eliminated,  and  the  liquid  product, 
although  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  required  oxime,  gave  a 
quantity  of  nitrogen  almost  5  per  cent,  below  the  calculated  amount ; 
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moreover,  the  colourless  substance  became  dark  yellow  during  twelve 
hours,  spontaneously  liberating  hjdrazoic  acid.  Nevertheless,  the 
behaviour  of  triazoacetozime  led  us  to  try  the  action  of  p-toluene- 
sulphonyl  chloride,  in  the  hope  that  a  definite  derivative  might  be 
obtainable ;  the  experiment,  however,  was  unsuccessful,  as,  although 
conducted  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  triazoacetoxime 
and  of  l-triazobutanonoxime-2  (see  below),  the  oily  product,  even  in 
dilute  ethereal  solution,  spontaneously  liberated  hydrazoic  acid  and 
did  not  yield  a  crystalline  derivative. 

On  treating  the  triazo-ketone  with  excess  of  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride, a  small  proportion  of  dimethylglyoxime  was  obtained,  easily 
recognised  by  the  brilliant  red,  crystalline  precipitate  which  separated 
on  adding  nickel  sulphate  followed  by  ammonia. 

l-TriaisolnUanone-2,  Nj-CHj-CO-CHj-CH,. 

Seventy  grams  of  the  chlorobutanone  were  shaken  with  fifty  grams 
of  sodium  azide  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  water  containing  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid,  the  intensely  pungent  odour  of  the  halogen  derivative 
being  no  longer  perceptible  after  six  or  eight  hours.  The  oil  was  then 
extracted  with  ether,  dried  by  sodium  sulphate,  and  distilled  under 
2  mnt:  pressure,  the  major  portion  boiling  at  56^,  and  having  specific 
gravity  1*084  compared  with  water  at  18^  : 

0-1102  gave  34*4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  16°  and  779  mm.     N  =  37*82. 
04X1^0^3  requires  N  =  3717  percent. 

In  appearance,  volatility,  and  behaviour  towards  solvents,  the 
**  external "  azoimide  is  indistinguishable  from  the  "  internal "  deriv- 
ative, but  the  odour  is  faint  and  without  character.  Although  imme- 
diately attacked  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  substance  is  more 
stable  than  the  isomeride  towards  light,  becoming  only  faintly  yellow 
in  the  course  of  several  weeks.  Thrown  on  a  hot  plate,  it  takes  fire 
with  a  feeble  detonation,  thus  presenting  a  curious  distinction  from 
the  **  internal  *'  azoimide. 

Action  oj  Alkali. — Qualitatively,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
two  isomerides  in  regard  to  their  behaviour  towards  alkali,  but,  on 
measuring  the  nitrogen  evolved,  it  appeared  that  l-triazobutanone-2 
yields  a  slighty  larger  proportion  in  the  elemental  form  : 

0-1731  gave  320  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18°  and  781  mm.     N-22-3. 
C^H^ONg  requires  2/3  N  =  248  per  cent. 
The   deficit   from   the    calculated  amount  is   due   to  elimination   of 
hydrazoic  acid. 

The  Semiearbazane. — ^Tbe  superior  stability  of  the  '*  external  "  azo- 
imide is  indicated  also  by  its  behaviour  towards  semicarbazide ;  this 
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gave  a  quantitative  yield  of  the  semicarbazone,  which  was  recrystallised 
from  boiling  water  followed  by  hot  benzene ,  the  latter  solvent  deposit- 
ing lustrous,  felted,  snow-white  needles  melting  at  101^ : 

0-1292  gave  63-2  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18°  and  779  mm.     N-49'51. 
CgH^jONg  requires  N  =  49-41  per  cent. 

The  compound  dissolves  Iofs  readily  than  the  isomeride  in  benzene 
and  in  water,  but  its  behaviour  towards  alkali,  Fehling's  solution,  and 
sulphuric  acid  is  that  of  the  *'  internal  "  triazo-derivative  ;  a  mixture 
of  the  two  substances  melted  at  70 — 75°,  and  the  individuals  behave 
alike  on  a  hot-iron  plate,  merely  charring  without  detonation. 

Triazamethi/l  Ethyl  Ketoxime,  Nj-CH,-C(:NOH)'C2H5. 

Ten  grams  of  l-triazobutanone-2  were  shaken  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hydroxy lamine,  prepared  from  7  grams  of  the  hydro- 
chloride and  5  grams  of  sodium  carbonate ;  oximation  proceeded 
rapidly,  and  the  product,  after  extraction  with  ether,  was  dried  during 
two  days  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  containing  sulphuric  acid  : 

0-1150  gave  42-5  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  2P  and  776  mm.     N«  43*81. 
C4HgON^  requires  N  =  43-75  per  cent. 

The  odour  of  the  oxime  resembles  that  of  the  free  ketone,  but  is 
much  fainter.  Dilute  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide  dissolves  the  sub- 
stance without  effervescence,  but,  on  warming  the  solution,  nitrogen  is 
liberated,  whilst  the  liquid  reduces  Fehling's  solution  immediately  and 
yields  hydrazoic  acid  when  acidified. 

27ie  p-Toluenesulphanyl  Derivative. — ^The  oxime,  dissolved  in 
pyridine,  was  mixed  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  p-toluenesulphonyl 
chloride  in  the  same  solvent,  but  the  oil  which  separated  on  dilution 
with  water  furnished  a  very  unsatisfactory  yield  of  the  toluene- 
sulphonyl  derivative.  Beery stallisation  from  petroleum  gave  lustrous, 
colourless  needles  melting  at  72°,  when  liberation  of  gas  took  place, 
followed  by  an  explosion : 

0-1827  gave  31  2  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  776  mm.     N  =  20'32. 
CijHj^OjN^S  requires  N=  19-86  per  cent. 

The  substance  yields  nitrogen  with  alkali  and  with  sulphuric  acid  ; 
although  snow-white  when  freshly  prepared,  it  rapidly  deteriorates, 
and  becomes  brown  in  a  few  days  even  when  protected  from  light. 

rotal  collroe  of  scirnce,  lokdoh, 
South  Kensinotok,  S.W. 
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LXIL — A  New  Fovw»  of  Pyknometer. 

By  William  Robert  Bousfield,  M.A.,  K.C. 

The  volume  which  a  solute  oocupies  in  a  solution  is  now  recognised  as 
giving  a  most  valuable  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  solution.  The 
contraction  which  takes  place  on  solution  ia  water  is  probably  in 
many  cases  the  best  basis  for  the 
estimation  of  the  amount  of  water 
combination  which  accompanies 
the  process  of  solution.  Moreover, 
very  exact  quantitative  relations 
often  exist  between  the  varia- 
tions of  such  contraction  for  a 
series  of  dilutions  and  the  corre- 
sponding variations  of  other 
physical  properties  of  the  solu- 
tion.* For  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  solution  volumes  in 
dilute  solutions,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  density  determinations 
which  are  relatively  accurate 
within  a  unit  in  the  fifth  place 
of  decimals,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  be  able  to  attain  such  degree 
of  accuracy  with  an  ease  of 
manipulation  which  does  not 
evolve  troublesome  precautions. 
It  is  with  the  object  of  meeting 
these  requirements,  that  the 
present  form  of  pyknometer  has 
been  dejsigned. 

It  consists  of  two  tubes,  A  and 
Bf  connected  as  shown  by  a 
short  tube,  C7,  and  by  a  handle, 
2>,  which  serves  to  suspend  the 
apparatus  at  a  suitable  height 
in  a  thermostat.  The  tubes  A 
and  B  are  conical  at  their  upper 
ends,  and  are  joined  by  tubes 
E  and  F  of  fine  bore  to  conical  cups  0  and  if,  which  can  be  closed 
by  stoppers  K  and  L, 

*  See  Bouafield  on  "  Ionic  Size  iu  Relation  to  the  Physical  Properties  of  Aqaeoos 
Solutions,"  Phil.  Trans,,  1906,  A,  206,  146,  160. 
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To  fill  the  pyknometer,  the  stoppers  K  and  L  are  replaced  by 
stoppers  furnished  with  suitably  bent  tubes,  one  of  which  is  inserted 
into  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  with  which  the  pyknometer  is  to 
be  filled,  whilst  the  other  tube  may  be  conveniently  connected  to  a 
filter  pump  or  other  exhauster.  The  filling  operation  is  completed  by 
pouring  a  little  of  the  liquid  into  one  of  the  cups,  and  sacking  air  from 
the  other. 

The  cups  are  usually  left  partly  filled  with  liquid  until  the  tem- 
perature adjustment  is  attained.  The  excess  of  liquid  is  then  sucked 
out,  and  the  last  portions  removed  by  a  piece  of  filter  paper  screwed  to 
a  fine  point.  The  level  is  adjusted  to  marks  on  the  tubes  E  and  F^ 
which  are  made  just  where  the  cups  narrow  down  to  the  size  6t  the 
fine  bore.  Before  removal  from  the  thermostat^  the  cups  are  wiped 
dry  with  a  suitable  swab  and  the  stoppers  inserted.  The  apparatus 
combines  the  following  advantages. 

1.  It  serves  for  determinations  at  temperatures  either  above  or 
below  the  temperature  of  weighing,  and  the  cups,  which  hold  the 
overflow  when  the  liquid  expands  before  weighing,  can  be  wiped 
dry  so  as  not  to  run  the  risk  of  vitiating  the  observation  by  adherent 
moisture. 

2.  The  apparatus  acts  as  a  very  sensitive  thermometer  when  the 
level  of  the  liquid  has  been  adjusted.  It  can  then  be  left  a  minute 
or  two  longer  in  the  thermostat,  and  an  observation  of  the  level  with 
a  magnifying  lens  indicates  at  once  whether  the  temperature  of  the 
thermostat  has  been  attained. 

3.  The  reduction  of  pressure  in  the  operation  of  filling  tends  to 
extract  some  of  the  air  dissolved  in  the  liquid  and  to  reduce  the 
formation  of  bubbles.  Any  air  bubbles  that  are  present  at  any  stage 
can  be  detached  by  shaking  or  inverting  the  pyknometer,  and  can  be 
readily  expelled  by  sucking  some  of  the  liquid  into  the  cup  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

4.  The  pyknometer,  although  light,  is  so  strong  that  it  will  bear  some 
amount  of  rough  handling,  and,  in  particular,  it  can  be  wiped  dry 
with  some  vigour,  after  taking  from  the  thermostat,  without  risk  of 
breakage. 

As  an  example  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  which  the  apparatoa 
is  capable  in  ordinary  use,  there  is  appended  a  set  of  densities  of 
nitric  acid  of  normal  strength  taken  with  two  pyknometers  both 
constructed  as  above  described,  the  total  content  of  pyknometer 
No.  1  being  about  250  c.c.  and  of  pyknometer  Na  2  about 
350  C.C. : 
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Densities  of  Normal  Nitric  Add. 
DoDsities. 


Temp. 

Pyk.  No.  1. 

Pyk.  No.  2. 

Difference. 

4' 

1-085801 

1-035796 

5 

11 

1-034336 

1-034341 

-5 

18 

1  032435 

1-032442 

-7 

25 

1-030159 

1-030167 

-8 

The  weighings  were  taken  with  only  ordinary  precautions  as  to 
observation  of  temperature  and  barometric  pressure.  The  maximum 
difference  in  the  results  from  the  two  pyknometers  is  less  than  ±  1  in 
the  fifth  place  of  decimals. 


LXIII. — Para-  and  Meta-nitrosoacetanilide, 

By  JoHir  Cannbll  Cain. 

The  discovery  by  Piloty,  in  1898  (5«r.,  31,  456),  that  nitroso-com- 
pounds  can  exist  in  two  modification?,  namely,  a  solid,  colourless, 
bimolecular  and  a  liquid,  blue,  unimolecular,  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  several  investigators.  It  is  found  that  the  colour- 
less, bimolecular  form  melts  to  a  blue  liquid  consisting  of  the  uni- 
molecular  modification,  and  also  becomes  dissociated  in  certain 
solvents,  the  solutions  being  blue  or  green. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  investigation,  carried  out  with  the 
object  of  preparing  j9-nitrosoacetanilide,  which,  unlike  many  analogous 
compounds,  cannot  be  obtained  from  ^-nitrosoacetanilide  by  intra* 
molecular  change  (compare  0.  Fischer  and  Hepp,  Ber,^  1887,  20, 
2474)y  the  interesting  fact  was  discovered  that,  whilst  the  compound 
can  be  prepared  in  both  the  unimolecular  and  the  bimolecular  state, 
both  these  modifications  are  well-defined  solids.  So  far  as  the  author 
is  aware,  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  previously  observed. 

The  unimolecular  /^-nitrosoacetanilide  is  obtained  from  alcohol  in 
l^rge,  green  crystals  melting  with  decomposition  at  173%  and  the 
bimolecular  variety  separates  from  water  as  a  white,  microcrystalline 
powder  melting  without  decomposition  at  180 — 181^. 

In  the  case  of  m-nitrosoacetanilide,  which  was  also  prepared,  the 
solid,  green,  unimolecular  modification  is  transformed  in  solution  so 
readily  into  the  bimolecular  form  that  it  could  not  be  isolated  in  the 
pure  condition.  The  bimolecular  variety  is  yellowish-brown,  and 
yields  green  solutions  in  water,  alcohol,  or  acetic  acid. 
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The  method  of  preparation  of  these  Ditroso-derivatives  was  the  same 
as  that  employed  by  Leuchs  (5tfr.,  1907,  40,  1086)  for  o-nitrosoacet- 
anilide,  namely,  by  oxidising  the  corresponding  monoacetylphenylene- 
diamine  with  Caro's  acid.  The  occurrence  of  a  bimoleoular  modifica- 
tion of  the  ortho-compound  was  not  recorded  by  Leuchs  or  by  Brand 
and  Stohr  {Ber.,  1906,  39,  4085),  who  first  prepared  the  substance  by 
another  method. 

Experimental. 

^NUrosoaeelanUide. 

C!oncentrated  sulphuric  acid  (64  grams)  was  stirred  into  potassium 
persulphate  (32  grams),  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  one  hour.  It  was  then  poured  on  ice, 
exactly  neutralised  with  potassium  carbonate  (about  105  grams),  and 
a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  added.  The  volume  of  the  ice-cold  solution 
was  about  1—1^  litres,  and  it  contained  1*07  grams  of  active 
oxygen. 

On  pouring  this  solution  into  a  cold  solution  of  5  grams  of  mono- 
acetyl-^phenylenediamine  in  about  400  c.c.  of  water,  a  greenish-grey, 
flocculent  precipitate  was  formed.  This  was  collected,  extracted  with 
ether,  and  the  grey  solid,  left  after  evaporation  of  the  ether,  was 
crystallised  from  alcohol.  On  cooling,  jE>-nitrosoaoetanilide  (about 
I  gram)  separated  in  stout,  green  plates,  melting  at  173^  with  decom- 
position : 

0-1208  gave  18  o.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18''  and  748  mm.     N*- 17*24. 
OgHgOgNg  requires  N=  17*10  per  cent. 

^Nitroioaoetanilide  gives  Liebermann's  reaction,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  very  sparingly  so  in  water, 
and  insoluble  in  benzene.  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  caustic  alkalis  with 
a  yellow  colour,  and  the  solution,  on  heating,  evolves  ammonia. 

In  one  experiment,  in  which  the  oxidation  of  the  same  weight  of 
monoacetyl-jE>-phenylenediamine  was  carried  out  by  using  less  potass- 
ium persulphate  (26*3  grams),  in  addition  to  |>-nitro6oaoetanilide 
there  was  also  isolated  a  substance  insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  with 
a  red  colour  in  alcohol,  separating  from  the  latter  in  yellow  needles, 
which  proved  to  be  4 : 4'-diacetyldiaminoazobenzene  (Mixter,  Amer. 
Chem.  J.,  1883,  5,  282).  In  an  experiment,  using  excess  of  per- 
sulphate (40  gramti),  a  small  quantity  of  je>-nitroac6tanilide  was 
detected. 

hia-]^Nitro80€U!etanil%de. 

On  adding  water  to  the  alcoholic  mother  liquors  from  jp-nitrosoacet- 
anilide,  nearly  colourless  crystals  were  obtained,  which  were  quite 
different  in  habit  from  the  first  crop.     On  recrystallisation  from  hot 
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water,  these  separated  in  the  colourless  condition,  but  they  gradually 
acquired  a  pale  green  tinge  when  dried  between  filter  paper.  The 
substance  melts  at  180 — 181°  without  decomposition,  gives  Lieber- 
mann's  reaction,  and  evolves  ammonia  on  heating  with  aqueous 
potassium  hydroxide  : 

01359  gave  19-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18°  and  768  mm.     N  =  1718. 
CigH^^jO^N^  requires  N=  17'10  per  cent. 

his-p' NUro80(icetanUide  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  moderately  so  in  hot  water,  being  much  more  soluble  in  the 
latter  solvent  than  is  the  unimolecular  compound ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
benzene.  Its  formation  from  j9-nitrosoacetanilide  is  readily  demon- 
strated by  boiling  the  latter  with  a  little  water  in  a  test-tube,  when, 
on  cooling,  a  white,  microcrystalline  powder  of  the  bimolecular 
compound  collects  above  the  excess  of  the  green,  unimolecular  modi- 
fication. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  green  colour  of  the  solution  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  the  substance  was  found,  by  a  cryoscopic  deter- 
mination of  the  molecular  weight,  to  be  dissociated  in  this  solvent. 

hiB-m-Ifitrosoaeetanilide, 

This  was  obtained  from  monoacetyl-m-phenylenediamine  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  described  for  the  para-derivative.  The  base  was 
prepared  by  aoetylating  m-phenylenediamine.  Instead,  however,  of 
isolating  the  free  base,  the  hydrochloride  was  crystallised  from  hot 
water,  the  dry  substance  dissolved,  neutralised  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  titrated  with  i\r/2-8odium  nitrite. 
For  the  oxidation,  the  requisite  amount  of  the  solution  was  used.  On 
mixing  this  solution  with  the  Caro's  acid,  a  yellowish-brown  coloration 
was  observed.  The  ethereal  extract  was  green,  and  when  moderately 
dilute  left  a  residue  partly  green  and  partly  yellowish-brown,  the 
former  evidently  consisting  of  the  unimolecular  modification  of  the 
nitroBO-compound.  When,  however,  more  concentrated  ethereal  solu- 
tions were  allowed  to  stand,  the  bimolecular  variety  was  gradually 
formed  and  crystallised  out.  Hence  it  was  not  found  practicable  to 
isolate  the  unimolecular  form  in  the  pure  state. 

On  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  pale  yellowish-brown,  microcrystal- 
line needles,  melting  at  IIP,  separated  on  cooling.  The  colour  was 
not  changed  by  repeated  crystallisation.  From  analogy  to  the 
numerous  examples  in  the  literature,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  consisted  of  the  bimolecular  form.  As,  however,  the  substance 
is  insoluble  in  the  ordinary  indifferent  solvents,  the  molecular  weight 
in  slich  solvent  could  not  be  determined.     An  estimation  in  glacial 
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acetic  acid  showed  that  the  substance  was  oompletely  dissociated  to 
the  unimolecular  form  in  this  solvent : 

0097  gave  14-5  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  16-5°  and  742  mm.     N- 17-29. 
CigHjgO^N^  requires  N  =  17*10  per  cent. 

hism- yitrosoacetanilide  gives  Liebermann's  reaction,  is  readily 
Folublo  in  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone,  or  hot  water,  with  a 
green  colour,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene,  or  light  petroleum. 
The  substance  does  not  dissolve  in  caustic  alkalis,  and,  on  heating,  no 
ammoDia  could  be  detected. 

Sir  William  Ramsay's  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  carry  out  this 
work  at  University  College  is  here  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Univer«ity  College, 
London. 


LXIV. — The  Constitution  of  "  Thiocyanates"  containing 
an  Electronegative  Oroup. 

By  Augustus  E.  Dixon  and  John  Taylor. 

So  long  ago  as  1884,  Gebhardt  noticed  (flw.,  17,  2088)  the  ease  with 
which  certain  trisubst  ituted  thiocarbamides  are  dissociated  into  thio* 
carbimide  and  secondary  amine,  a  change  induced  even  by  distillation 
in  a  current  of  steam.  Curiously  enough,  heat  seems  to  be  somewhat 
variable  in  its  effect,  for  whilst  a6-diphenyNa-methyltbiocarbamide  by 
dry  distillation  is  resolved  into  its  constituents,  namely,  phenylthiocarb- 
imide  and  methylaniline,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  are  boiled 
together  under  a  reflux  apparatus,  they  unite  to  form  the  trisubstituted 
thiocarbamide. 

As  a  rule,  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in  producing  the  thio- 
carbamides, compounds  being  obtained  of  phenylthiocarbimide  with 
methyl-  or  ethyl-aniline,  of  p-tolylthiocarbimide  with  the  same  two 
amines,  and  of  a-naphth>lthiocarbimide  with  methylaniline. 

Diphenylamine,  however,  proved  an  exception ;  thus,  it  failed  to 
unite  with  phenylthiocarbimide  either  directly  or  when  the  two 
substances  were  heated  together  for  a  whole  day  in  boiling  cumene  at 
165°  Nevertheless,  when  they  were  heated  for  several  days  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  280°,  the  product,  a  dark  red  oil,  yielded  traces  of  a 
yellow,  crystalline  material,  which,  after  purification,  melted  at  152**, 
and  WAS  identi6ed  as  trip benyl thiocarbamide.  Further,  Gebhardt 
could  not  obtain  from  diphenylamine,  by  means  of  potassium  cyuiate 
or  thiocyanate,  the  corresponding  urea  or  thiocarbamide  ;  Miquel,  too. 
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has  placed  on  record  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  combine  this  base 
with  benaoylthiocarbimide  {Ann.  Chim.  Phya.,  1877,  [v],  11,  346). 

Subsequently,  E.  A.  Werner  mentioned  in  a  brief  note  (Proc, 
1892,  8^  96)  that  ao-diphenjlthiocarbamide  may  be  obtained  through 
the  isomeric  rearrangement  of  diphenylamine  thiocyanate. 

Since  Qebhardt's  paper  was  published,  no  further  attempt  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  combine  diphenylamine  with  thiocarbimides ; 
perhaps  because  his  results  did  not  seem  very  encouraging. 

It  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  the  acyl  **  thiocyanates  "  or  "  thio- 
carbimides,"  being  very  active  substances,  might  possibly  be  able  to 
unite  with  this  rather  inert  base,  and,  on  putting  the  conjecture  to  the 
test  of  experiment,  we  found  that  combination  occurs  very  readily,  and 
often  with  the  development  of  much  heat.  These  reactions  furnish  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  new  series  of  substituted  thiocarbamides, 
isomeric  with  the  known  forms  having  two  aryl  radicles  symmetrically 
distributed  between  the  two  nitrogen  atoms,  that  is,  the  substituted 
thiocarbaniiides  and  their  strict  congeners.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  and  to  test  the  generality  of  the  reaction,  we  have  now 
prepared  several  members  of  the  aa-diphenylated  class,  which  are 
described  later. 

Concurrently  with  these  syntheses,  we  have  taken  the  ^portunity 
to  prepare,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  condition,  certain  acyl  "thio- 
carbimides,"  and  have  determined  for  the.«e  substances  Some  of  the 
physical  constants  and  chemical  properties  which  appear  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  their  chemical  constitution. 

Boiling  points  were  taken  by  means  of  short  Anschiitz  thermometers, 
divided  into  fifths  of  a  degree,  the  thread  of  mercury  being  totally 
immersed  in  the  vapour ;  densities,  either  by  a  Westphal  balance  with 
5  c.c.  plummet,  or  by  a  Sprengel's  pyknometer,  containing  about 
7*5  C.C. ;  the  indices  of  refraction  were  measured  by  means  of  a 
Pnlfrich  total-reflectometer,  reading  directly  to  0*5°  of  arc,  and  by 
vernier  to  single  minutes.  Sodium  light  was  employed,  the  molecular 
refractions,  Md,  being  calculated  from  the  formula 

4° 
where  /ads  refractive  index  for  the  Z>-line  at  i^,  jd»  molecular  weight, 

and  c{75— specific  gravity  at  the  observed  temperature  t^,  referred  to 

water  at  4^.  Where  atomic  refractions  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
calculation,  the  values  are  taken  as  follows : 

.  C-5-1;  H=-l-3;  0:  =  3-4j  •0--3-1. 

Z  z  2 
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Acetyl  ThioeyancUe. 

When  Miquel  first  obtained  (loe.  cit,,  295)  from  acetyl  chloride  and 
lead  thiocyanate  a  substance,  CH3*C0(CNS),  he  judged  from  the  fact 
of  its  yielding  with  water,  acetic  and  thiocyanic  acids,  but  little  carbonyl 
sulphide,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  acetyl  thiocyanate,  Oflj'OO'BON, 
a  view  consistent,  moreover,  with  its  mode  of  formation.  But  the 
corresponding  benzoyl  compound,  which  combined  with  ammonia, 
aniline,  and  so  on,  to  form  substituted  thiocarbamides,  and  which,  on 
treatment  with  hot  water,  rapidly  gave  carbonyl  sulphide,  but  no 
material  amount  of  thiocyanic  acid,  he  naturally  classed  as  a  thio- 
carbimide.  Consequently,  on  finding  that  acetyl  thiocyanate  yielded 
with  ammonia  nothing  that  could  certainly  be  recognised  as  acetyl- 
thiocarbamide,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  acetylphenylthiocarbamide 
when  mixed  with  aniline,  he  felt  compelled  to  regard  the  latter  re- 
action as  *'  abnormal." 

Many  homologues  of  acetyl  thiocyanate  have  since  been  obtained  by 
a  similar  method,  and  shown  to  possess  the  same  abnormal  or  thio- 
carbimidic  properties,  especially  when  treated  with  particular 
materials  er  under  particular  conditions. 

If  that  behaviour  of  acetyl  ''  thiocyanate ''  which  results  in  the 
separation  of  its  constituents  into  CHj-CO*  and  'SON  be  considered 
'Hhiocyanic,"  its  direct  union  with  alcohols,  amines,  &c.,  being 
regarded  as  "  thiocarbimidic,''  acetyl  thiocyanate  acts  normally  both 
as  such  and  as  a  thiocarbimide.  For  instance,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Dixon  and  Hawthorne  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  468)  that  when  aniline  acts  on 
acetyl  thiocyanate,  the  product  at  high  temperatures  consists  mainly  of 
acetylphenylthiocarbamide,  whilst  at  low  temperatures  little  is  formed 
save  aniline  thiocyanate  together  with  acetanilide ;  at  intermediate 
temperatures  both  processes  run  concurrently,  the  distribution  of  the 
sulphur  into  thiocyanate  and  thiocarbamide  becoming  equal  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  80^.  Further,  it  was  shown  that  if  previously  to 
interaction  at  a  given  temperature  the  thiocyanate  was  heated  to  a 
higher  point  and  then  cooled,  the  result  as  regards  distribution  of  the 
sulphur  was  the  same  as  if  the  preliminary  heating  had  been  omitted ; 
so  that  if  heating  conditioned  change  of  the  thiocyanate  into  the 
isomeric  thiocarbimide,  such  change  must  be  temporary  only,  that  is, 
reversible  with  alteration  of  temperature. 

Following  up  these  observations,  Hawthorne  (Trans.,  1906,  89, 
536)  obtained  acetyl  thiocyanate  in  a  highly  purified  condition,  and, 
having  verified  that  it  possesses  a  constant  boiling  point,  ascertained 
that  the  molecular  refractive  power  undergoes  no  change  when  the 
substance  is  examined  at  widely  varying  temperatures,  from  which  it 
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follows  that  isomeric  change  of  the  CNS  group  does  not  occur  in  these 
circumstances.  Moreover,  he  found  that  the  molecular  refractive 
power  of  this  group,  whilst  diverging  considerably  from  that  measured 
for  certain  known  thiocyanates,  agreed  closely  with  the  value  deter- 
mined experimentally  for  a  number  of  undoubted  thiocarbimides ; 
hence  he  concluded  that,  so  far  as  this  static  method  may  be  relied 
on,  acetyl  '*  thiocyanate  "  is  really  a  thiocarbimide,  CHj'CO'KOS. 

Propionylthiocarbimide  gave  with  aniline  results  very  similar  to 
those  with  acetylthiocarbimide,  but,  when  the  latter  was  combined 
with  o-toluidine,  the  percentage  of  sulphur  forming  acetyl-o>tolylthio- 
carbamide  was  much  higher  than  with  aniline. 

It  may  fairly  be  concluded  from  these  results,  that  the  thiocyanic 
or  thiocarbimidic  power  of  acetyl  '*  rhodanide ''  is  not  inherent  in  the 
molecule,  but  is  determined  by  external  factors.  Whatever  the  con- 
stitution of  acetyl  rhodanide  may  be,  whether  thiocyanate  or  thio- 
carbimide,  the  substance,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  vagaries  in 
its  chemical  behaviour,  in  respect  of  physical  properties  is  plainly  a 
definite  compound.  Since  a  thiocyanate  could  not  give  the  additive 
compounds  yielded  by  this  substance  and  by  its  strict  congeners, 
we  consider  that  they  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  thiocarb- 
imides. That  this  view  does  not  conflict  with  the  production,  in 
many  reactions,  of  thiocyanic  acid,  we  propose  to  establish  by  showing 
that,  under  suitable  treatment,  various  other  acyl  thiocarbimides, 
compounds  the  thiocarbimidic  behaviour  of  which  is  so  clearly  marked 
that  no  doubt  is  entertained  regarding  their  constitution,  may  be 
caused  in  like  manner  to  decompose  with  production  of  thiocyanic  acid. 

The  statement,  made  above,  that  acetyl  thiocyanate  could  not  give 
certain  additive  compounds  requires  explanation.  Acetylthiocarb- 
amide  is  formed,  according  to  Nencki  {Ber,,  1873,  6,  599),  from 
thioacetic  acid  and  cyanamide;  here,  the  acetyl  group,  combined 
initially  with  sulphur,  is  found  ultimately  attached  to  nitrogen : 
CHj-CO-SH  +  CN-NHj  =  CHg-CO-NH-CS-NHj. 

In  thiff  case,  probably  the  compound  CH8-C0-S*C(:NH)'NH2  is 
first  formed,  the  acetyl  groap  then  migrating,  either  directly  or  in 
exchange  for  hydrogen,  to  a  nitrogen  atom.  Such  movement  of  the 
acyl  group  from  sulphur  to  nitrogen  has  now  been  observed  in  many 
cases  (see,  for  example,  Dixon  and  Hawthorne,  Trans.,  1907,  91, 122 ; 
Dixon  and  Taylor,  ibid.,  912;  1908,  93,  18),  so  that  with  ammonia 
the  action  might  be  conceived  to  run  thus  : 

Ac-SCN  +  NH3  =  AcS-C(:NH)  NHj  — ^ 

HS-Cj(:NAc)-NU2  —>  AcNH-CS-NHg. 

But  in  the  case  of  union  with  aniline,  if 

Ac-SCN  -I-  PhNH,  =  AcSC(:NH)NHPh 
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and  the  acetyl  group  now  migrates,  yielding  the  actual  product, 
namely,  AcNH-CS*NHPh,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  this 
group  should  pass,  at  very  moderate  temperatures,  to  the  non- 
phenylated  nitrogen  atom,  seeing  that  when  the  compound 

AcS-C(:NH)-NHPh 
is  liberated  from  the  corresponding  hydrochloride  (Dixon  and 
Hawthorne,  loe.  di.)  the  acetyl  group  goes  to  the  other  nitrogen, 
yielding  AcPhN*CS*NH,,  a  compound  sufficiently  stable  to  be  recrys- 
tallised  from  boiling  alcohol  without  undergoing  change  to  the 
symmetrical  form.  But  in  any  case  it  is  unnecessary  to  labour  this 
point,  since  the  following  observations  are  inconsistent  with  the'  view 
that  acetyl  rhodanide  is  a  true  thiocyanate. 

Pure  acetylthiocarbimide,  when  boiled  with  dilute  caustic  alkali, 
dissolved  rapidly,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  production  of  alkali 
carbonate ;  one  portion  of  the  resultant  clear  liquid,  when  acidified 
and  treated  with  ferric  chloride,  gave  the  reaction  for  thiocyanic  acid ; 
,  the  other  gave  with  lead  acetate  a  copious  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide. 
But  solution  of  lead  thiocyanate  in  caustic  alkali  did  not  darken  when 
boiled,  nor  was  ammonia  evolved;  neither  did  pure  sodium  thio- 
cyanate, when  boiled  with  alkaline  lead  tartrate,  yield  these  reactions ; 
even  ammonium  thiocyanate  (which  might  conceivably  have  changed 
to  thiourea)  suffered  no  desulphurisation  under  this  treatment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  true  acetyl  thiocyanate,  if  decom- 
posed into  acetic  and  thiocyanic  acids,  could  have  afforded  the  results 
described.  But  if  acetylthiocarbimide  is  undergoing  hydrolysis,  a 
portion  may  escape  the  dissociation  into  acetyl  and  *NCIS,  undergoing 
instead  the  usual  thiocarbimidic  change  into  carbonyl  sulphide  (which 
would  account  for  the  desulphurisation)  and  the  amido-componnd, 
acetamide,  the  further  hydrolysis  of  which  would  yield  ammonia. 

Wheeler  and  Merriam,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  that  the 
production  of  metallic  sulphide  by  the  action  of  boiling  caustic  alkali 
on  a  rhodanide  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  its  having  a 
thiocarbimidic  constitution,  giving  in  support  of  this  view  the  fact 
that  benzyl  thiocyanate  gives  the  reaction  mentioned  {J,  Amer,  Chem. 
Soo.f  1901,  23,  285).  Benzyl  thiocyanate,  however,  is  somewhat 
readily  transformable  by  heat  into  the  isomeric  thiocarbimide,  which 
may  possibly  be  the  reason  for  the  phenomenon. 

There  are,  in  fact,  no  decisive  reasons  for  supposing  any  of 
the  acyl  rhodanides  to  be  thiocyanates.  In  certain  circumstances,  no 
doubt,  their  decomposition  products  contain  free  or  combined  thio- 
cyanic acid,  but,  as  this  property  is  not  generally  manifested  by 
organic  thiocyanates,  its  display  by  certain  acyl  derivatives  can  scarcely 
serve  to  correlate  them  with  that  class  of  compounds.  Secondly,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  highly  electronegative  radicles  have  but  a 
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feeble  hold  on  the  CNS  group ;  hence,  if  these  two  become  separated, 
and  H*NCS  cannot  exist  as  such,  the  rhodanic  group,  unless  decom- 
posed, must  necessarily  be  found  as  H-SCN,  no  matter  how  it  was 
attached  originally.  That  the  union  of  R*CO*  with  nitrogen  is 
much  more  easily  broken  than  that  of  R*CH,*  is  shown  by  the 
different  behaviour  with  alkali  of  CHg'CHj-NHg  and  of  CHg-CO'NHg, 
the  latter  being  readily  hydrolysed  into  acetic  acid  and  ammonia.  If 
now  the  group  OS  be  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  NH, 
group,  the  products  being  CHj-CHj'NCS  and  CHg-CO-NCS  respec- 
tively, it  might  be  anticipated  that  these  two  would  present  some 
corresponding  difference  in  their  resistance  to  hydrolysis. 

In  the  third  place,  amongst  acyl  rhodanides,  this  *'  thiocyanic '' 
behaviour  is  rarely,  if  ever,  displayed  to  the  exclusion  of  '*thio- 
carbimidic."*  Thus,  with  acetyl  rhodanide  and  otoluidine,  the  yield  of 
disubstituted  thiocarbamide  even  at  12^  was  nearly  74  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  for  a  thiocarbimide,  and  at  85°  reached  more  than  96  per  cent. 
(Hawthorne,  loe.  eit.).  With  the  homologues  it  is  the  same ;  thus, 
propionyl  and  t>obutyryl  rhodanides  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1896,  69,  855), 
valeryl  rhodanide  (ibid.,  1895,  67,  1040),  caproyl  rhodanide  (ibid., 
1904,  85,  807),  stearyl  and  palmityl  rhodanides  (Md.,  1896,  69,  1593), 
and  phenacetyl  rhodanide  (ibid.,  857)  gave  with  various  aryl  bases 
yields  of  thiocarbamide  varying  from  60  to  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical. 

Acetyl  rhodanide,  in  fact,  may  display  thiocarbimidic  power  even 
in  drcumstances  where  phenyl-  or  allyl-thiocarbimide  does  not,  for, 
according  to  our  experience,  neither  of  these  substances  is  disposed  to 
unite  readily  with  diphenylamine,  whereas  the  first  named  combines 
with  it  at  once. 

Aeeiylthioccurbimide  and  Diphenylamine. — A  solution  of  the  thio- 
carbimide  was  prepared  by  boiling  acetyl  chloride  in  benzene  with 
dry  lead  thiocyanate,  and  filtering  off  the  lead  salts ;  to  this,  while 
hot,  was  added  diphenylamine,  dissolved  also  in  boiling  benzene. 
There  was  vigorous  action,  and  from  the  solution,  on  cooling,  yellow 
crystals  were  deposited,  which,  after  two  recrystallisations  from  spirit, 
formed  long,  cream-coloured  needles,  melting  at  141°  (corr.).  Apart 
from  what  remained  in  the  mother  liquor,  the  yield  of  crude  product 
amounted  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  calculated  from  the  equation : 
CHj-CO-NCS  +  (C«H5)2NH  =  CHs-CO-NH-CS-NlCeHJa. 

*  There  ia  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  dual  behaviour  of  acetyl  rliodanide  as 
thiocyanate  and  thiocarbimide  smultaneously  is  due  to  the  breaking,  during  inter- 
action, of  a  complex  molecule,  (Ac'CNS)^,  into  simpler  compoueuts  of  differf ut 
coDstitati  m,  because  not  only  is  the  moderate  boiling  point  inconsistent  with  such 
a  view,  but,  in  addition,  the  molecular  weight  of  a  rectified  specimen,  when  deter- 
mined by  Hofmann's  method  in  a  steam-jacket,  was  found  to  be  104,  whilst  the 
calenlated  value  for  C,H,0-CKS  is  101. 
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The  composition  was  checked  by  analyBis  : 

0-270  required  205  c.c.  i^/lO  BaClj.     8  =  12-1. 

OjgHj^ONgS  requires  S  =  11-86  per  cent. 

The  product  was  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  slowly  and  rather 
sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  was  gradually  desulphurised  by 
boiling  with  ammoniacal  silver-  nitrate.  When  boiled  with  alkaline 
solution  of  lead,  it  seemed  at  first  to  undergo  no  change,  but,  on  con- 
tinued heating,  or  by  the  use  of  concentrated  alkali  (1 : 2-5),  the 
mixture  was  blackened,  with  formation  of  lead  sulphide.  In  respect 
alike  of  fusibility  and  of  its  relations  to  lead  and  silver  salts,  this 
compound,  a-acetyl-6&-diphenyltbiocarbamide,  is  distinguished  very 
sharply  from  its  isomeride,  a-acetyl>a5-diphenylthiocarbamide, 
AcNPh*C3*NHPh,  a  substance  melting,  according  to  Deninger  {Ber.f 
1895,  28,  1322),  at  91^  and  according  to  Hugershoff  {Ber.,  1899,  32, 
3655)  at  96° ;  according  to  our  observations,  the  latter  is  desulphur- 
ised with  ease'  by  these  metals,  and  melts  at  96^ 

Action  of  Caustic  Alkali  on  &'Acetyl'h\y-dipheni/lthiocarharnide, — A 
quantity  of  the  pure  substance,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  was  heated  for  an 
hour  on  the  steam-bath  with  exactly  one  equivalent  of  sodium  hydr- 
oxide ;  after  standing,  the  resultant  clear  solution  deposited  white 
crystals,  the  liquor  from  which  contained  sodium  acetate.  When  re- 
crystallised  from  alcohol,  the  solid  formed  large,  brilliant,  flattened 
prisms,  melting  with  efferyescence  to  a  green  liquid  at  206 — 207°,  or 
212 — 213°  (corr.).  Both  this  and  the  foregoing  compound,  when 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  yielded  the  blue 
diphenylamine  reaction,  and  were  attacked  almost  explosively  by  warm 
nitric  acid,  the  resultant  mixture  giving  with  excess  of  caustic  alkali 
a  fine,  rose-scarlet  coloration.  The  compound,  when  dissolved  in  cold 
alcohol,  yielded  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  an  immediate  black 
precipitate,  but  was  desulphurised  by  alkaline  lead  salts  only  when 
the  solution  was  evaporated  to  a  high  concentration. 

That  the  above  product  was  aa-diphenylthiocarbimide  was  made 
certain  by  digesting  it  with  acetic  anhydride  on  the  steam-bath; 
from  the  resultant  solution,  on  treatment  with  alcohol,  white  crystals 
were  deposited,  melting  at  precisely  the  same  temperature  as  the 
preceding  a-acetyl-M-diphenylbhiocarbamide,  and,  when  these  two 
were  mixed  in  equal  proportion,  the  melting  point  of  the  mixture  was 
unchanged. 

The  melting  point  given  by  Werner  (loe.  eit.)  for  aa-diphenylthio- 
carbamide,  namely,  198°  (presumably  uncorr.),  appears  therefore  to  be 
somewhat  low.  According  to  our  observations,  the  substance  when 
prepared  from  diphenylamine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammonium 
thiocyanate  had  a  yellow  colour ;  when  this  was  removed  by  a  few 
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recrystallisations  from  alcohol,  using  animal  charcoal,  it  melted  at  the 
game  temperatui'e  as  the  preceding  compound,  and,  when  the  two 
were  mixed  in  equal  weights,  the  melting  point  remained  unaltered, 
at  206 — 207^  (uncorr.).  The  temperature  of  melting  depends,  how- 
ever, to  8om%  extent  on  the  rate  of  heating,  a  fact  due,  probably,  to 
the  occurrence  of  more  or  less  preliminary  decomposition,  for  if  the 
rate  be  very  slow,  a  distinct  green  coloration  is  visible  before  melting 
takes  place. 

Adum  of  Heat  on  eL-Acsiyl-hh-diphenylthiocarbamide. — A  particular 
interest  was  attached  to  the  decomposition  of  this  substance  by  heat, 
since  by  dissociation  into  its  constituents  it  must  necessarily  yield 
acetyl thiocarbimide,*  a  compound  the  properties  of  which  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  acetyl  "  thiocyanate  "  resulting  from  the 
interaction  of  acetyl  chloride  and  a  metallic  thiocyanate. 

Thirty  grams  of  the  recrystalUsed  thiocarbamide  were  distilled  in  a 
vacuum,  the  distilling  flask  being  immersed  in  an  oil-bath  at  about 
170°;  the  oily  product,  when  rectified,  formed  a  clear,  straw-yellow 
liquid,  boiling  at  30 — 32°  under  9 — 10  mm.  pressure.  This  substance 
had  the  appearance  and  pungent  odour  of  acetyl  ''  thiocyanate  "  ;  it 
was  rapidly  hydrolysed  by  water  into  acetic  and  thiocyanic  acids, 
gave  with  alkaline  lead  and  silver  salts,  mixtures  of  sulphide  and 
thiocyanate,  and,  in  short,  behaved  in  every  respect  like  ordinary 
acetyl  "thiocyanate."  The  various  boiling  points  that  have  been 
observed  for  the  latter  in  different  preparations  are :  42*25 — 43°/ 
23  mm.  (Hawthorne,  loc.  cU.),  38*25719  mm.,  37717  mm.,  507 
34  mm. ;  if  these  and  the  above  (say,  3179*5  mm.)  are  plotted  on  a 
curve  of  equal  lengths  for  degrees  aud  mm.,  the  five  points  lie  within 
the  limits  of  experimental  error  (1  mm.  in  the  gaage-reading)  on  a 
straight  Una  Further  confirmation  of  the  identity  was  afforded  by 
the  index  of  refraction,  /a^,  which  measured  1*5237  at.  15°,  whilst 
for  acetyl  *<  thiocyanate  "  Hawthorne  found  at  18*4°  the  value  1*5232. 
The  above  results  are  concordant  with  those  obtained  in  another 
similar  experiment,  where  a-acetyl-6&-phenylbenzylthiocarbamide  was 
employed  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  908),  but  in  the  latter  case  the 
physical  properties  of  the  oil  were  not  subjected  to  measurement. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  acetylthiocarbimide  and  its 
congeners  gave  with  most  aryl  bases  good  yields  of  substituted  thio- 
carbamide. But  with  water,  much  thiocyanic  acid  was  always 
produoedy  and  with  ammonia,  benzylamine,  phenylhydrazine,  and 
piperidine  the  yields  of  thiocarbamide  were  poor  or  almost  nothing, 
and  the  like  was  true  with  respect  to  succinyldithiocarbimide  (Dixon 
and  Doran,  Trans.,  1895,  67,  573).  Apart  therefore  from  high 
temperature,  which  may  be  a  very  important  factor  in  determining 
*  BecauM  the  acetyl  group  is  attached  directly  to  nitrogen. 
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the  direction  of  change,  it  would  seem  that  what  tends  to  hinder  thio- 
carbamidic  union,  and  simultaneously  to  facilitate  thiocyanic  decom- 
position, is  the  use  of  water,  alkalis,  or  alkaline  bases. 


BenzoyUkiocarhimide.  • 

This  substance  was  prepared  by  heating  together  benzoyl  chloride, 
diluted  with  benzene,  and  excess  of  dry  lead  thiocyanate ;  when  the 
clear  liquor  ceased  to  give  the  reaction  for  chlorine,  the  lead  salts  were 
removed  by  the  aid  of  the  pump,  and  the  filtrate  was  fractionated  under 
diminished  pressure. 

A  sample,  thrice  rectified,  formed  a  clear,  almost  colourless  oil, 
boiling  at  119^  under  10  mm.  pressure.  Its  density  at  1 8*3^/4^  was 
1*2142,  a  figure  somewhat  higher  than  that  given  by  Miquel  (loe.  cU.), 
who  found  1*197  at  16^  ;  the  index  of  refraction^  for  the  Z> -line  was 
1-6382  at  18-3°,  whence  Md  =  85-7. 

This  molecular  refraction,  like  that  of  all  other  cyclic  thiocarbimides 
hitherto  examined,  being  much  higher  than  the  figure  calculated  by 
summing  the  atomic  refractions,  was  compared  with  the  values  experi- 
mentally determined  for  phenyl thiocarbimide.  The  figures  for  the  latter, 
according  to  Nasini  and  Scala  (Gazzetta,  1886,  16,  70),  are  fi^  »  1*6492 

23*4° 
at  23-4°  and  d — __  =  1*129,  whence  Md  =  77*6  ;  according  to  Berliner 

{Inaug,  Diss.,  Breslau,  1886), /lid=  1*65088  at  20°  and  d^=  1-1331, 

whence  Mi>  =  77*55;  if  to  77*6  be  added  the  refraction-value  of  CIO, 

namely,  51 -I-3-4,  or  8*5,  the  total  for  CgHg-CO-NCS  is  86*1,  a  figure 

differing  by  less  than  0*5  per  cent,  from  that  determined  above  for 

benzoylthiocarbimide,  namely,  85*7. 

Comparison   with  o-tolylthiocarbimide,  C^H^'NCS,  gave  a  similat 

16° 
result,  the  figures  being  fii>"=  1*6395  at  16°  and  (£_=aril0,   from 

which  Md  =  85*8.  This,  it  may  be  noted,  agrees  fairly  well  with  the 
value,  77*6,  for  phen)  Ithiocarbimide ;  thus  77*6  +  51(C)  +  2*6(H5)  = 
85-3. 

If  from  the  molecular  refraction  of .  o-tolylthiocarbimide,  85  8,  there 
be  deducted  2*6  for  Hj  and  3*4  be  added  for  10,  the  result  for 

CgKg-CO-NCS 
is  86*6,  a  figure  differing  by  less  than  one  unit  from  the  number,  85*7, 
experimentally  determined  for  benzoylthiocarbimide. 

Consistently  with  this,  we  found  that  when  aniline  in  toluene  solution 
was  dropped  into  pure  benzoylthiocarbimide  in  toluene  at  16—17°,  benz- 
oylthiocarbamide  was  formed  without  a  trace  of  aniline  thiocyanate, 
and,  on  repeating  this  experiment  at  -  70°  the  result  was  precisely  the 
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same  as  at  the  higher  temperature.  In  the  reaction  with  aniline, 
therefore,  the  establishmeot  of  low  temperature  does  not  develop  the 
capacity  of  benzoylthiocarbimide  to  yield  thiocyanic  products,  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  acetylthiocarbimide  (see  p.  686). 

Action  of  Diphenylamine, — According  to  Miquel  {loc,  eU,,  346), 
benzoylthiocarbimide  could  not  be  caused  to  unite,  even  at  200^,  with 
diethylamine  or  with  diphenylamine.  Probably  something  was  wrong 
with  the  sample  of  benzoylthiocarbimide  employed  in  these  experi- 
ments, for  it  has  since  been  shown  (Dixon,  Trans.,  1896,  69,  1603) 
that,  in  the  former  case,  combination  occurs  spontaneously,  with  marked 
evolution  of  heat  and  production  of  some  90  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
yield  of  a-benzoyl-66diethylthiocarbamide,and  it  now  appears  that  the 
like  is  true  as  regards  union  with  diphenylamine. 

€i-6enzoyl-66-diphenylthiocarbamide  was  produced  in  a  71  per  cent, 
yield  by  adding  diphenylamine,  in  benzene  solution,  to  the  solution 
obtained  by  boiling  benzoyl  chloride,  also  in  benzene,  with  lead  thio- 
cyanate  ;  when  the  pure  distilled  thiocarbimide  is  employed,  the  yield  of 
crude  product  reached  88  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  The  substance, 
when  crystallised  from  alcohol  or  acetone,  formed  a  white,  microcrystal- 
line  powder,  melting  at  135^  (corr.),  and  giving  on  analysis  the  following 
figures : 

0-660  requured  40*4  c.c.  i\r/10  BaCl^^    S-9-8. 

OgoHj^ONjS  requires  S  =  9-66  per  cent. 

The  compound  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzene,  or  acetone,  and 
practically  insoluble  in  water.  The  solution  in  caustic  alkali  was 
blackened  very  slowly  by  boiling  with  a  lead  salt ;  the  alcoholic 
solution  was  not  desulphurised  by  boiling  with  either  neutral  or 
ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  but  was  desulphurised  by  heating  with 
alkali  and  silver  oxide.  When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
trace  of  nitric  acid,  or  with  nitric  acid  followed  by  alkali,  it 
gave  the  blue  and  rose-scarlet  reactions,  due  to  the  elimination  of 
diphenylamine. 

**  Thiocyanic  '*  Behaviour  of  Bemtoylihiocarbimidc. — From  the  above 
reactions,  and  from  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  it  is  plain  that  benzojl- 
thiocarbimide  has  properties  which  serve  to  establish  it  as  a  thio- 
carbimide and  not  a  thiocyanate.  But  within  certain  limits,  the 
same  is  tnie  of  acetyl  *'  thiocyanate  ** ;  for  example,  this  substance, 
when  combined  with  aniline  in  nearly  boiling  xylene,  gave  but  2*5  per 
cent,  of  its  sulphur  as  aniline  thiocyanate,  the  remainder  forming 
mainly  acetylphenylthiocarbamide,  although  at  - 10°  this  was 
reversed,  some  94  or  95  per  cent,  appearing  as  thiocyanate  (Dixon 
and  Hawthorne,  loc.  cv6,), 

Theee    facts    suggesting     that    the    difference     between     acetyl 
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"  thiocjanate  '*  and  benzoylthiocarbimide  is  one  rather  of  degree  than 
of  kind,  indicated  the  probability  that  under  suitable  treatment  the 
latter  also  might  be  caused  to  change,  not  with  production  of  additive 
compounds,  but  of  thiocyanic  acid  instead.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  this  is  the  case. 

(i)  Action  of  WcUer  on  BenzayUhioearbimide. — Miquel's  statement, 
that  benzoylthiocarbimide,  when  hydrolysed  by  boiling  watw,  gives 
benzamide  in  approximately  quantitative  yield,  we  found  to  be 
substantially  correct.  Nevertheless,  the  aqueous  solution,  as  Uie  oil  - 
dissolved,  gave  with  ferric  chloride  a  red  coloration,  becoming  more 
and  more  intense,  so  that,  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  reaction  was 
strongly  marked.  On  conducting  a  quantitative  experiment,  and 
measuring  by  means  of  Barnes  and  Liddles'  method  with  iV/10  copper 
sulphate  the  thiocyanic  acid  left  in  solution  after  the  evolution  of  gas 
had  ceased,  we  found  that  of  the  total  'NOS  taken  (2*09  grams  of  pure 
thiocarbimide),  5  per  cent,  was  present  as  H'SCN.  Therefore  the 
benzoyl  'group,  which  is  not  parted  at  all  from  the  *NCS  radicle  by 
aniline  (see  above),  is  slightly,  but  distinctly,  separated  from  it  by  hot 
water,  the  main  reaction  being : 

PhCO-NCS  +  HjO  =  COS  +  PhCO-NHg. 

and  the  other,  PhOO-NOS  +  Rfi  =  Ph-COgH  +  H-SCN. 

(ii)  Action  of  Alkali, — The  fact  that  water  alone  can  separate  to 
some  extent  the  two  groups  PhCO*  and  *NCS,  suggested  the  use  of 
an  alkali,  since,  in  the  event  of  partition  occurring,  the  benzoyl 
would  tend  to  be  fixed,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  liberated  *NOS  might 
behave  as  *SCN,  it  also  would  unite  to  form  a  stable  combination. 
In  testing  this,  pure  distilled  benzoylthiocarbimide  was  heated  to 
boiling  with  a  dilute  (2  per  cent.)  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium 
carbonate,  or  borax,  also  with  lime-water  and  with  magnesium 
oxide,  suspended  in  water;  the  pro iuct,  when  acidified  and  treated 
with  ferric  chloride,  gave  in  each  case  a  most  intense  red  coloration. 
Calcium  carbonate  and  water  gave  no  more  coloration  than  water 
alone,  that  is,  a  faint  reddening,  the  amount  of  thiocyanic  acid  so 
produced  being  very  trifling  after  some  three  or  four  minutes.  To 
ascertain  the  amount  of  conversion  by  alkali,  and  whether  it  is 
dependent  on  temperature,  two  experiments  were  made  by  allowing  the 
pure  thiocarbimide  (about  1*6  grams  in  each  case)  to  dissolve  in 
normal  sodium  hydroxide  at  85^  and  at  1*5°  respectively  ;  when 
solution  was  complete,  the  liquid  was  neutralised  and  the  contained  thio- 
cyanic acid  measured  by  JV/IO  copper  sulphate.  The  former  experi- 
ment showed  of  the  *NCS  taken,  88*3  per  cent,  as  thiocyanic  acid,  the 
Utter;  89 '9 ;  in  both  cases  some  alkali  sulphide  was  present,  a  portion 
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of  the  thiocarbimide  having  UDdergone  the  thiocarbimidic  hydrolysis 
into  oarbonyl  sulphide. 

Benzoylthiocarbimide,  therefore,  like  aoetylthiocarbimide,  may 
undergo  the  thiocyanic  decomposition ;  that  this  occurred  under  the 
influence  of  a  caustic  alkali,  suggested  the  next  experiments. 

(iii)  Action  of  Ammonia. — ^Ammonia  gas  or  its  aqueous  solution, 
according  to  Miquel  (^e.  eU.f  302),  transforms  benzoyl  thiocarbimide 
quantitatively  into  the  corresponding  thiourea.  Our  experience,  so 
far  as  the  aqueoue  solution  is  concerned,  does  not  coincide  precisely 
with  this,  for  we  find  that,  if  the  oil  is  shaken  with  it,  benzoylthio- 
carbamide  separates,  and  the  liquor  reacts  strongly  for  ammonium 
thiocyanate.  With  excess  of  alcohoUc  ammonia  (about  3^,  we 
obtained  the  following  results:  (a)  The  ammonia  was  run  in  at 
23 — 25^  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  thiocarbimide  (about  3*3  grams), 
and  the  resultant  mixture  filtered  from  the  thiocarbamide,  neutralised, 
and  made  up  with  water  to  a  known  bulk.  By  means  oi  N/IO  copper 
sulphate,  the  dissolved  thiocyanic  acid  was  measured,  and  found  to 
contain^ 51  percent,  of  the  available  sulphur.  (6)  About  the  same 
weight  as  before  of  thiocarbimide,  dissolved  in  dry  toluene,  was 
treated  with  alcoholic  timmonia  at  -  60^  to  -  70°  ;  the  ^Ivent  was 
then  evaporated  at  the  atmospheric  temperature,  the  residue  extracted 
with  water,  and  the  dissolved  thiocyanate  measured  as  before ;  this 
time  it  oontained  54*5  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the 
thiocarbimide.  (o)  Ammonia  gas,  roughly  dried  by  quicklime,  was 
passed  in  excess  through  benzoylthiocarbimide,  dissolved  in  dry 
benzene ;  the  turbid  mixture  was  then  shaken  with  water,  and  the 
aqueous  portion  separated ;  when  acidified  and  tested  with  ferric 
chloride,  it  proved  to  contain  a  mere  trace  of  thiocyanic  acid. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  piperidine,t«obutylamine,and  allyl- 
amine ;  these  gave  in  presence  of  alcohol  or  moist  acetone  a  consider- 
able amount  of  thiocyanic  acid,  but  in  presence  of  dry  benzene,  little 
or  practically  none. 

With  benzoylthiocarbimide,  therefore,  what  happens  appears  to 
depend  largely  on  what  is  presented  to  it,  and  on  whether  or  not 
water  is  present;  alkaline  substances  in  presence  of  moisture 
hydrolysing  it  freely,  but  in  the  absence  of  water  having  little  power 
in  this  direction. 

Aryl  bases,  which  (save  in  the  case  of  aniline)  produce  with  acetyl- 
thiocarbimide  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  thiocyanic  acid,  with 
benzoylthiocarbimide  give  none  at  all ;  the  function  of  the  «NCS  group 
in  benzoylthiocarbimide,  however,  unlike  that  in  the  acetyl  congener, 
appears  to  be  uninfluenced,  at  least  for  practical  purposes,  by  the 
temperature  at  which  a  base  is  presented  for  interaction. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  it  now  appears  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  acetyl  *'  thiocyanate  "  and  benzoyl  **  thiocarbimide,"  save  as 
regards  the  ease  with  which  they  undergo  thiocyanic  change  by 
hydrolysis,  seeing  that  acetyl  thiocyanate  may  behave  largely  as  a 
thiocarbimide  and  benzoyl  thiocarbimide  as  a  thiocyanate.  We  are 
of  opinion,  therefore,  that  true  acetyl  thiocyanate  remains  still  to  be 
discovered,  and  that  Hawthorne's  view  {loe.  cit.)  is  correct,  that  acetyl 
rhodanide  is  a  thiocarbimide.  In  the  same  sense,  that  is,  as  benzoyl 
thiocarbimide,  in  other  words,  that  so  far  as  either  of  them  yields 
the  products  of  a  thiocyanate,  this  is  due  to  hydrolytic  separation  of 
the  coDStituent  radicles,*  with  subsequent  change  of  the  *NCS  to  *SON. 
The  same  applies,  of  course,  to  propionyl,  butyryl,  stearyl,  and  other 
'  thiocyanates  "  of  the  aliphatic  class,  and  probably  to  all  rhodanidea 
of  strongly  electronegative  radicles;  whether  the  thiocyanates  of 
negative  inorganic  radicles,  such  as  phosphorus,  phosphoryl,  &c, 
are  also  thiocarbimidic,  is  a  subject  which  we  propose  next  to 
investigate. 

Carboxymethylthiocarbimide. 

Derivatives  of  carboxymethylthiocarbimide  have  been  described  bj 
Doran  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  906),  who,  however,  did  not  isolate  the 
parent  compound.  The  difficulty  which  he  sometimes  experienced  in 
effecting  complete  interaction  between  methyl  chlorocarbonate  and 
lead  thiocyanate  in  boiling  benzene,  or  toluene,  or  mixtures  of  both, 
we  verified,  having  failed  to  obtain  moi*e  than  traces  of  the  desired 
product  after  several  hours'  heating.  By  addition  of  the  chloro- 
carbonate to  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  potassium  thiocyanate  in 
nearly  dry  acetone,  the  difficulty  was  overcome,  potassium  chloride 
being  precipitated  instantly ;  the  mixture  was  then  allowed  to  cool, 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  distilled  under  diminished  pressure. 

By  operating  thus,  carboxymethylthiocarbimide  was  obtained  as  a 
clear,  almost  colourless  oil,  having  an  exceediugly  pungent  odour, 
mo8t  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  nose  ;  after  rectification,  it  boiled  at 
30""  under  12  mm.  pressure.  The  density  at  1574"^  was  M52,  and 
the  refractive  index  for  the  Z>-liDe,  1*48862  at  15^j  from  these  figures, 
the  molecular  refraction  is  49*6. 

The  substance  differs  by  one  oxygen  atom  from  acetylthiocarbimide ; 
if  to  Hawthorne's  value  for  this  (loc,  cU,),  namely,  46*1  at  16%  the 
figure,  3*1,  for  *<  ether  "  oxygen  be  added,  the  total,  49*2,  lies  not  far 
from  the  above  experimental  number;  it  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  carboxymethylthiocarbimide  is  similar  in  constitution  to  acetyl 
*'  thiocyanate." 

*  The  hydrolysiB  of  benzoyl  chloride  by  water  occurs  much  len  readily  than 
that  of  acetyl  chloride. 
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No  quantitative  chemical  experiments  were  made  with  carboxy- 
methylthiocarbimide  and  bases,  alkalis,  &c.,  but  qualitatively  it 
agreed  so  closely  in  every  way  with  benzoylthiocarbimide  that  the 
description  already  given  of  the  latter  may  serve  for  the  carboxy- 
methyl  compound. 

Action  of  Diph&nylamtne. — Carboxymethylthiocarbimide  united 
readily  with  diphenylamine  in  hot  benzene,  the  product,  after  two 
recrystallisations  from  alcohol,  forming  rosettes  of  prisms,  melting  at 
128—129°  (corr.)  : 

0-572  required  404  c.c.  J^/IO  BaCl,.     S  =  1 1  -3. 

CjgHi^OgNjS  requires  S=  11-19  per  cent. 

The  trisubstituted  thiocarbamide  was  practically  insoluble  in  water, 
and  solu^ble  in  chloroform  or  benzene.  Its  solution  in  caustic  alkali  was 
slowly  blackened  when  boiled  with  a  lead  salt ;  the  alcoholic  solution 
was  unaffected  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  silver  nitrate,  and  this  mixture 
when  treated  with  ammonia  was  not  disulphurised,  but  a  white  silver 
compound  separated  in  brilliant  needles. 

K'Carhoxymethyl^h-diphenylthioca/rbimide. — For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, this  isomeride  of  the  preceding  compound  was  prepared  by 
mixing  methyl  chlorocarbonate  with  alcoholic  thiocarbanilide.  The 
product,  when  twice  recrystallised,  formed  long,  flattened  prisms, 
melting  at  106°.  The  alcoholic  solution  was  readily  desulphurised  by 
warming  with  neutral  silver  nitrate  or  alkaline  salts  of  lead: 

0-572  required  405  c.c.  NjlO  BaCly     S  =  1 1  -3. 

OjjHj^OgNjS  requires  S=  11*19  per  cent. 

Carboxysthylthiocarhimide. 

This  compound  has  already  been  isolated  by  Doran  (Trans.,  1896, 
69,  335),  who  gives  the  boiling  point  66—67721  mm.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  carboxymethyl  homologue,  we  found  the  preparation  from 
lead  thiocyanate  to  be  tedious  and  unsatisfactory,  and  therefore  used 
the  potassium  thiocyanate  and  acetone  process  described  on  p.  696. 
When  purified  by  fractionation,  the  substance  boiled  at  about  83° 
under  a  pressure  of  30  mm. ;  it  tends,  however,  to  decompose  some- 
what, with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  desulphuretted  gases. 
Under  14  mm.,  the  boiling  point  of  a  rectified  specimen  was  found  to 
be  about  43° ;  if  plotted  as  before,  these  three  figures  lie  on  a  straight 
line. 

The  density  at  15°/4°  was  1-112,  and  fijy  at  15°  was  1*47985,  from 
which  M])^  56*5.  On  comparing  this,  as  before,  with  the  carefully 
determined  value,  46*1,  of  the  acetyl  congener,  and  adding  thereto  the 
values  of  -O*  and  of  CH,  (namely,  3*1  and  51  +  2  6,  or  10*8),  the  total 
is  56*9,  a  number  so  close  to  that  found  experimentally  as  to  leave 
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little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  similarity  of  both  compounds  as  regards 
the  union  of  the  -K CS  group. 

From  Doran's  results  with  this  carboxyethyl  compound  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  thiocarbimidic  nature,  since  even  with  ammonia 
and  fatty  bases  it  produces  the  corresponding  thiocarbamides,  and 
generally  in  good  yield. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  furnish  a  considerable  amount  of  thiocyanic 
acid  under  the  right  conditions,  which  are  those  already  described  for 
the  benzoyl  and  carbozymethyl  analogues.  When  boiled  with  alkaline 
lead  tartrate,  well-marked  desulphurisation  occurs,  and  the  same  is 
true  as  regards  alcoholic  silver  nitrate  ;  in  neither  case,  however,  is 
the  production  of  sulphide  anything  like  quantitative,  the  mixtore 
containing  always  much  thiocyanate. 

How  strongly  caustic  alkali  determines  the  latter  form  of  changa 
was  shown  by  digesting  0*432  gram  of  the  purified  oil  with  excess 
(40  c.c)  of  normal  sodium  hydroxide.  After  half  an  hour,  when  all 
was  dissolved,  the  solution  was  neutralised  and  the  thiocyanate 
determined  as  before  with  jA710  copper  sulphate;  it  accounted  for 
nearly  93  per  cent,  of  the  total  sulphur  present. 

Action  of  Diphenylamine, — Prepared  as  before,  the  trisubstituted 
thiocarbamide  formed  brilliant,  short,  thick,  rhombic  prisms,  practically 
insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  or  acetone,  readily  so 
in  benzene  or  hot  caustic  alkali,  and  melted,  when  slowly  heated,  at 
125— 125'6°  (corr.)  : 

0-6  required  40-6  c.c.  iV710  BaCl,.     S  =  lOS. 

OijHjgOjjNgS  requires  S=  10-66  per  cent. 

The  compound  was  scarcely  affected  by  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate 
even  on  prolonged  boiling  in  presence  of  alcohol,  and  the  solution  in 
alkali,  when  heated  with  a  lead  salt,  was  not  blackened  until  the 
mixture  was  boiled  down  almost  to  fusion. 

Most  sharp  is  the  contrast  between  this  resistance  and  the  ready 
desulphurisation  by  these  reagents  of  the  isomeride 

PhN(C02Et)-CS-NHPh 
of  Seidel  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  1885,  [ii],  32,  263),  which  melts  at  95^". 

Johnson,  who  has  worked  considerably  of  late  on  the  acidic  *'  thio- 
cjanates,'*  considers  that  in  all  cases  where  a  thiooarbimide  is  found 
as  the  product  of  the  reaction  between  an  acyl  chloride  and  a  metallic 
thiocyanate,  the  thiooarbimide  originates  through  the  transformation 
of  a  thiocyanate  initially  formed,  and  gives  in  support  of  this  view 
{Amer.  Chmn,  /.,  1907,  38,  456)  an  instance  of  the  production  of 
diphenylcarbamyl  thiocyanate  and  of  its  direct  conversion  by  heating 
into  diphenylcarbamylthiocarbimide,  a  substance  already  obtained  by 
one  of  u9  (Dixon,  rrans.,  1899,  75,  393)  from  the  corresponding 
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chloride  and  mercuric  thiocjanate  in  boiling  cumene.  In  the  paper 
cited,  he  predicts  that  other  similar  chlorides  may  be  caused  to  furnish 
thiocyanates  as  well  as  tbiocarbimides.     - 

In  view  of  the  properties  of  these  particular  chlorides,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  Johnson's  anticipation  may  be  verified.  The  electro- 
negative character  of  diphenylcarbamyl  chloride,  for  example,  is  so 
feebly  marked  that  it  may  be  crystallised  unchanged  from  alcohol ; 
the  corresponding  oo-diphenylurea  is  obtained  by  heating  it  with 
alcoholic  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100^,  and  to  bring  about  its 
reaction  with  aniline  the  two  are  heated  together  in  chloroform  at 
130°;  in  short,  this  chloride  behaises  in  many  ways  more  like  an 
alky  logon  than  like  an  ordinary  acylogen.  Johnson  points  out  that 
this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  an  acyl  thiocyanate  has  definitely 
been  isolated  having  no  thiocarbimidic  characters  (as  measured  by 
the  power  to  unite  additively  with  nitrogenous  bases)  until  trans- 
formed by  heat ;  the  case,  therefore,  is  distinctly  interesting ;  never- 
theless, it  does  not  follow  from  these  results  that  highly  electro- 
negative acid  chlorides  must  behave  in  the  same  way  with  metallic 
thiocyanates,  giving  two  distinct  compounds,  or  that  the  product  must 
be  first  thiocyanate  and  then  thiocarbimide  by  transposition. 

The  conclusion  which  from  the  facts  now  available  we  draw  with 
regard  to  the  acyl  ''  thiocyanates  "  is,  that  such  compounds  are  still 
unknown,  the  products  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  metallic 
thiocyanates  and  acylogens,  at  least  in  all  cases  where  the  acyl  group 
is  pronouncedly  electronegative,  being  thiocarbimidic  in  constitution. 
In  one  respect,  however,  these  substances  differ  from  the  hydrocarbon 
tbiocarbimides  somewhat  as  the  amides  from  the  amines,  namely,  as 
regards  the  former  being  subject  to  hydrolytic  change  ^ith  loss  of 
nitrogen,  for  whilst  the  amines,  by  elimination  of  the  NHj  group  with 
hydrogen,  yield  ammonia,  so  the  acylthiocarbimides,  by  loss  of  *NCS 
with  hydrogen,  yield  thiocyanic  acid.  A.nd,  just  as  with  the 
amides,  caustic  alkalis  tend  to  determine  this  kind  of  hydrolysis,  so 
with  the  acylthiocarbimides,  all  forms  of  which  appear  to  be  susceptible 
of  the  corresponding  change. 

Considerable  differences  exist  in  respect  of  the  ease  with  which  such 
hydrolysis  may  occur ;  thus,-  water  alone  determines  it  almost  quan- 
titatively for  the  tbiocarbimides  of  aliphatic  acids,  whereas  with  those 
of  aromatic  acids,  or  even  aryl-substituted  aliphatic  acids,  or  the  less 
electronegative  oxy-aliphatic  series,  the  hydrolysis  is  far  from 
complete. 

Generally  speaking,  the  thiocarbimidic  function,  as  measured  by 
the  power  to  unite  additively  with  nitrogenous  bases,  is  best 
developed  in  the  ca^es  where  thiocyanic  hydrolysis  does  not  readily 
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occur;  but  even  here,  as  might  be  expected,  with  caustic  alkalis,  and 
especially  in  presence  of  ionising  solvents,  the  thiocyanic  behaviour 
may  be  very  well  marked. 

In  cases  where  a  nitrogenous  base  is  disposed  to  cause  the  thio- 
cyanic  decomposition  of  a  thiocarbimide,  increase  of  the  temperature 
of  interaction  is  a  most  potent  factor  in  hindering  it,  and  deter- 
mining additive,  or  thiocarbimidic,  change  instead ;  why  this  should 
be,  we  do  not  know. 

In  conclusion,  another  curious  point  may  be  noted.  A  hydro- 
carbon thiocarbimide,  X*NCS,  may  be  united  with  a.  similar  base, 
Y'NHg,  the  corresponding  combination  of  Y-NCS  with  X^NHj  being 
equally  practicable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  X  is  an  acyl  group  and 
Y  an  ary],  reaction  occurs  readily  enough,  whereas  the  combination 
of  a  hydrocarbon  thiocarbimide  with  an  amide,  such  as  acetamide, 
seems  impossible  to  be  accomplished.  But  if  the  arylthiocarbimide 
be  first  combined  with  ammonia,  the  resultant  thiocarbamide, 

X-NH-CS-NH,, 
may  ultimately  be  converted  by  an  acylogen  or  an  acid  anhydride 
into  the  disubstituted  thiocarbamide.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  in  neither  of  these  two  latter  actions  is  the  conversion  direct, 
the  acyl  group  migrating  at  least  once,  and  it  may  be  twice,  in  the 
new  molecule  before  the  symmetrical  configuration  is  attained. 

Chbuical  Dbpartment, 
Qubbn's  Collegk, 
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LXV. — The  Relation  hettveen  Unsaturation  and  Optical 
Activity.  Part  IL  Alkaloid  Salts  of  Co^e- 
sponding  Saturated  and  Unsaturated  Acids. 

By  Thomas  Percy  Hilditch. 

In  Fart  I  of  this  series  (Trans.,  1908,  93,  1)  it  was  shown  that  in 
the  case  of  menthyl  and  bornyl  esters  of  /3-phenylpropionic,  cinnamic, 
and  phenylpropiolic  acids  the  ethylenic  esters  possessed  greater  optical 
activity  than  the  saturated  compounds,  whilst  the  acetylenic  deriv- 
atives, on  the  other  hand,  showed  less  optical  activity  than  even  the 
latter.  It  also  appeared  that  the  effect  of  unsaturation  was  modified 
by  the  constitution  of  the  optically  active  part  of  the  molecule,  and, 
in  order  to  throw  more  light  on  this  point,  esters  of  a  series  of  fatty 
acids  are  being  prepared.  The  examination  of  these  is  not  yet 
complete,  but  in  the  meantime  a  number  of  salts  of  these  various 
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acids  with  certain  optically  active  alkaloids  has  been  investigated, 
and  the  results  obtained  show  clearly  that  the  effect  of  unsaturation 
varies,  not  only  with  the  optically  active  part  of  the  molecule,  but 
also  with  the  type  of  acid  used. 

Compounds  of  the  alkaloids  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  very 
extensively  in  work  of  this  nature,  possibly  because  of  the  com- 
plicated structure  of  such  bodies,  but  many  of  them  possess  a  large 
rotatory  power  and  thus  are  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Minguin 
{CampL  rend.,  1905,  140,  243)  has  investigated  the  effect  of  the 
addition  of  equivalent  amounts  of  many  organic  adds  on  the  activity 
of  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  a  mixture  of  benzyl  and  ethyl  alcohols. 
Amongst  these  are  succinic,  maleic,  f umaric,  and  butyric  and  crotonic 
adds,  and  in  these  cases  the  ethylenic  acid  exerted  a  larger  effect  on 
the  rotatory  power. 

The  alkaloids  used  in  the  work  now  described  were  brucinoi  coniine, 
codeine,  and  dnchonine,  and  the  rotatory  powers  of  the  salts  of 
these  with  /3-phenylpropionic,  cinnamic,  and  phenylpropiolic,  and 
sucdnic,  maleic,  fumaric,  and  acetylenedicarboxylic  acids  have 
been  measured.  It  is  a  well-known  rule  that  such  salts,  if  examined 
in  aqueous  solution,  show  a  rotation  which  tends  to  a  constant  value 
for  each  alkaloid  (Oudemans,  Anncdm,  1876,  182,  33,  58),  but  by 
measuring  the  optical  activity  in  non-ionising  media  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  rotatory  power  due  to  each  individual  salt.  The  solvent 
generally  used  was  dry  chloroform ;  in  a  few  cases  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  alcohol  or  acetone,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  salts  were 
sufficiently  soluble  in  the  first-named  solvent. 

The  rotation  of  each  salt  when  dissolved  in  water  has  also  been 
measured ;  the  molecular  rotations  found  are  not  by  any  means  the 
same  for  a  given  alkaloid,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  agree  well  with  those 
previously  determined  from  the  salt  of  the  alkaloids  and  a  strong 
acid,  such  as  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  salts  of  the  alkaloids  and  weak  organic  acids  have  not 
been  investigated  from  this  point  of  view,  and  it  is  possible  that,  as 
discussed  later,  hydrolysis  of  the  salts  takes  place  and  that  this 
introduces  a  disturbing  factor  into  the  problem. 

The  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  observe  the  relative  effects  of 
the  maleinoid  and  fumaroid  forms  of  ethylenic  dicarboxylic  acids  on 
optical  activity.  Walden  (Zeitsch.  physikcU.  Chem.,  1896,  20,  377) 
observed  that  in  the  case  of  the  diamyl  esters  of  fumaric  and  maleic, 
chlorof umaric  and  chloromaleic,  and  bromof umaric  and  bromomaleic 
adds,  the  fumaroid  form  possessed  the  greater  rotatory  power,  but 
Hartwall  (ZKm.,  Helsingfors,  1904)  found  the  reverse  rule  to  hold  for 
the  add  and  neutral  bomyl  esters  of  fumaric  and  maleic  acids, 
although    with    both    menthyl   and   bomyl   acid,   citraconates,   and 
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mesacoDates  the  fumaroid  esters  possessed  greater  optical  effect. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  in  this  case,  also,  no  absolutely  fixed  rule 
covers  all  condititins,  and  the  data  now  afforded  by  these  alkaloid 
salts  must  therefore  be  of  interest. 

The  brucine  salts  were  prepared  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of 
base  and  acid  in  boiling  water,  filtering,  and  cooliog.  As  a  rule,  the 
cooipo'inds  separated  at  once  on  cooling  in  magnificent  crystals,  but  in 
one  or  two  cases  it  was  found  advisable  to  evaporate  the  solution 
to  a  hyrup  and  cover  with  ether,  when  crystallisation  set  in  at  once. 
The  salts  were  sufficieDtly  pure  after  one  recrystaliisation  from  water. 

The  coniine,  codeine,  and  cinchonine  salts  did  not  separate  so  well 
from  water,  and  were  prepared  by  mixing  equivalent  amounts  of  the 
constituents  in  chloroform  and  evaporating  in  a  vacuum  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  In  this  way,  most  of  the  salts  were  obtained 
crystalline  at  once,  but  a  few  of  them  solidified  only  with  difficulty. 

The  rotations   were   measured  in  a  2-dcm.  polarimeter  tube,  and, 
where    pos^ible,   at   three   concentrations  (approximately   4,    2,   and  • 
1   per  cent.)  in  each  solvent  used.       In  a  few  cases,  however,  the 
maximum  concentration  possible  was  less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  optical  activity  of  each  alkaloid  used  was  measured  previous  to, 
and  after  use  in,  the  experiments  ;  an  account  of  these,  together  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  properties  of  the  salts,  will  now  be  given. 

I.  £rucine  Salts, 

The  brucine  used  for  these  experiments  melted  at  178^  before  use, 
and  at  179°  after  recovery  from  the  salts,  and  its  optical  activity 
when  tested  in  dry  chloroform  solution  was  as  follows : 


Percentage 

Before  use. 

After  use. 

t ration.    Temp. 

a.            [a]o. 

[M]o. 

Temp. 

[«]d. 

CM]„. 

4            23° 

-976      -122  0 

-4807 

26'' 

-9-42     -117-75 

-463-8 

2 

4-86         121-5 

478-6 

) ) 

4-72        1180 

46i-9 

1 

^•40         120-0 

472-9 

)i 

2-60        126-0 

492-5 

Brucine  fi-Phenylpropionate,  C2^K^fi^l^^,CQK^QOz,3Rfi. 

Thin  prisms,  sparingly   soluble   in   water,   readily   so   in   alcohol, 
melting  at  90"^  (hydrated  salt) : 

00996  anhydrous  salt  gave  02584  COg  and  00587  HgO.  C-  7076  ; 
H  =  6  55. 
0-2373  anhydrous  salt  required  4-40  c.c.  i\^/10  KOH.     CgH^^Oj  «  2782. 
CjjHj^O^Nj  requires  C-7059;  H  =  6-62;  C9Hi^Oj  =  27-57  per  cent. 
0-2609  hydrated  salt  lost  00236  at  100°.     HjO  =  905. 

CjgHggOjNjjSHjjO  requires  H,O  =  9-02  per  cent. 
(The  salts  were  titrated  by  adding  a  known  volume  of  standard 
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a. 

[«!>. 

[Mk 

-2-78 

-88-19 

-207-7 

1-40 

38*46 

20ft-2 

070 

38-46 

209-2 

-0-46 

-26 -27 

-137-6 
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potassinm  hydroxide,  shaking  with  chloroform  to  remove  brucine,  and 
then  titrating  back  the  aqueous  layer  with  standard  acid )  : 

Percentage 

Solvent.               concentration.  Temp. 

Chloroform    8-64  19* 

1-82  19 

0-91  19 

Water    0*91  19 

BruciriB  Cinnamate,  C^^T£^fi^l!fyGgHfi^,SB.^O. 

This  salt,  prepared  from  synthetic  cinnamic  acid,  crystallised  in 
small  tablets,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  readily  so  in  alcohol. 
The  hydrated  salt  melted  sharply  at  113°.  No  signs  of  other  salts, 
such  as  those  mentioned  by  Erlenraeyer,  jun.  {Ber.,  1905,  38,  3499 ; 
1906,  39,  285,  1570),  were  observed,  and,  since  the  compound  obtained 
melts  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  referred  to  by  Marckwald  and 
Meth  (Ber,,  1906,  39,  1171)  as  containing  one  molecule  of  alcohol  of 
crystallisation,  it  is  probable  that  both  compounds  become  anhydrous 
before  reaching  the  melting  point : 

01329  gave  03134  CO,  and  00846  H^O.     0  =  64-31 ;  H  -  707. 

0-1517  lost  0-0142  at  100°.     HjO  =  9-36. 
Cj,H840«N,,3H20  requires  0  =  64-43;  H  =  6-71  ;  H,O-9-06  per  cent. 

0-1375  anhydrous  salt  required  2-61  c.c.  iVVlOKOH.  OgHgOj- 27-99. 
CgaHg^OgNj  requires  09H802  =  27-31  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.                concentration.  Temp.  a.  [aj^.  [M]o. 

Chloroform     8-64                18'  -0*85  -11-68  -68-8 

1-82                18  0  60  13-74  74-6 

„              0-91                18  0-32  17-68  95-4 

Water 0-91                19  -0-84  -18*68  -101-3 

Brucine  Phent/lpropiolcUe,  G2^H^0^1S^,CgT[fi^y2ll^O. 

Short,  slender  needles,  contracting  at  100 — 110°,  and  melting  with 
decomposition  at  155° : 

0-0995  gave  0-2435  OO2  and  00577  H^O.     0  =  66-82 ;  H  -  6-45. 

0-1042  lost  0-0064  at  100°.     H,0  =  614. 
C3,H5,OeN3,2HjO  requires  0  =  6667  ;  H  =  625  ;  HjO  =  6-25  per  cent. 

0-1956  anhydrous  salt  required  370  c.c.  iVT/lO  KOH.  O^H^Oj  =  27-63. 
OjjHgjOgNg  rf  quires  CgH^Og*  27-04  per  cent. 

Percentajje 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [a]i>.  [M]i,. 

Chloroform   8-76               19'  +0-26  +8-83  +18-0 

1-88                19  012  8-20  173 

, 0-94                19  0-05  2-67  14-4 

.    Water    0-94                19  -0  48  -22-94  -123-8 
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Brucine  Hydrogen  SuGcinate^  Q^^fi^O^^^Q fi.fi ^2Tifi, 

White  needles,  fairly  soluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  so  in  organic 
solvents,  melting  with  decomposition  at  218° : 

0-1994  gave  04296  OOg  and  0-1220  H,0.     0  =  58-75 ;  H  =  680. 

0-2118  lost  00136  at  100°.     H^O* 6-42. 
C27H8208N2,2H20  requires  C  =  5912;  H  =  6-57;  HjO  =  6-57  per  cent. 
01982  anhydrous  salt  required  755  c.c.  iVyiO  KOH.     C^H^O^  =  22*48. 
C27H82O8N2  requires  Cfiifi^  —  ^Z'O^  per  cent. 

Peroentace 

Solvent.              concentratioii.  Temp.  a.  [a]^.  [M]d. 

Chloroform  0*47  25'  -0*22  -28*40  -119*9 

Alcohol 0*47  25  -O'SO  -81*92  -168*4 

Water    8*74  24  -2*08  -27*81  -142*4 

1*87  24  1-00  26*74  187*0 

0*94  24  0*46  2460  126*0 

Brucine  Hydrogen  Maleate,  Q^fi^fi^^O fi.fi ^,^^fi. 

White,    glistening    crystals,    sparingly    soluble    in    all    solvents, 
decomposing  at  240 — 245°  : 

01453  gave  0*3307  COg  and  00810  Kfi,     C  =  6205  ;  H  =  6*19. 

0-3333  required  13*00  c.c.  JV7IO  KOH.     C4H^04  =  22*60. 
Q^B.^O^^.l'Efi  requiresO  =  62*41 ;  H  =  5*97 ;  C^H^O^  =  22-35  percent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.          a.  [o]^.  [M]d. 

Chloroform  0*49               26"  +0*06  +6*12  +81-2 

Water    0*98                25  -0*48  -24*49  -124*9 

Brucine  Hydrogen  Fumarate,  C2fi2fifi2y^A^A%^^fi' 

White    prisms,   insoluble    in    chloroform,    sparingly   so   in    other 
solvents,  melting  at  189°  : 

01140  gave  0-2490  COg  and  00621  Kfi.     0«59*57;  H  =  6-05. 
0*2022  lost   0-0057   at    100°  and  required   7*40   c.c.  jV/10  KOH. 
HjO  =  2*82  ;  C^H^O^  «  21-22. 
O^Usfi^lif2^2Kfi  requires  0  =  59-34 ;  H  =  6*23 ;  IHjO  =  3-29 ; 
C^H^04«21'24  per  cent. 


Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.    Temp,          a.              [a]o.  [MJ©. 

Alcohol 0*47                23"       +0*10         +10*69  +64*5 

Water 1*87                24         -0*93         -24*86  -126-9 

0*94                24            0-47            25*14  128*2 

Brucine  Hydrogen  Acetylenedicarboasylate,  C28H2e04N2,C4H20^,3JH20. 

White,   crystalline  powder,  fusing  at  90°,  solidifying  again,    and 
finally  melting  with  foaming  at  165°  : 
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0-1360  gave  0-2842  CO,  and  0-0791  H,0.     C  =  6699 ;  H  =  6-46. 

0-2068  lost  00221   at   100°  and  required  7*05  c.c.  iVyiO   KOH. 

H,O  =  10-74;  C^Kfi^=l9'b3. 
CjjyH^08N2,3JH,0  requires  0« 66-74;  H=.612j  HaO=  11-03; 
C4H204  =  19-97  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solyent.              concentration.    Temp.          a.              [ajo.  [M]b. 

Chloroform  0*47               27*       -0-06          -6-86  -27*2 

Alcohol 0-47                27         -003           -8-22  -16-4 

Water    8-78               26         -112         -1602  -76-8 

1-87               26    ■        0-77            20-66  104*9 

0-98               26            0-86            1877  96-4 


Clusters  of  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  chloroform,  very  sparingly 
so  in  acetone  and  alcohol,  melting  at  161°  : 

0-1611  gave  03209  COg  and  00993  HjO.     C  -  6792  ;  H  =  7-30. 
0-3681  lost  00473   at   100°  and  required  720  c.c.    iVVlO    KOH. 
HjO  =  1 2-86  ;  C^H^O^  =  1 1  -54. 
CjoHggOigN^JHjO  requires  C  =  68-14;  H-6-98  ;  HjO- 12-21  ; 
C^HgO^- 11-43  per  cent. 

Percenta^ 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [a],,,  [M]d. 

Chloroform  4  28'  -6-60  -6875  -622*9 

„            2  28  2-93  78-26  663*6 

1  28  1-61  76-60  688-9 

Water    4  26  -2*70  -88'76  -806-8 

„        2  25  1-86  88-76  806-8 

„        1  26  0-64  8200  289-9 

QuiD-like  crystals,  fusing  at  100 — 106°,  resolidifying,  and  finally 
melting  at  181° : 

0-1811  gave  03828  COj  and  0-1144  Kfi.     C-67-66;  H  =  702. 

0-1778  lost  0-0227  at  100°.     H,0  =  12-76. 
C6oH5^0ijN4,7iHiO requires C« 67-77;  H  =  6-83;  H^O^  13-09 percent. 

0-1661  anhydrous  salt  required  360  c.c.  iVyiO  KOH.  C^H^O^  =  1309. 
^50^56^12^4  requires  C^H^O^^  1283  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solyent              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [o]d.  [M]„. 

Chloroform  174  24"  -2*20  -6822  -571-6 

„            0-87  24  107  61-51  666-0 

Water    8-48  28  -8-18  -44*97  -406-6 

„        1-74  23  1-48  42'68  884-6 

„        0-87  28  0-78  41-96  379-3 
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White  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetone,  more 
soluble  in  chloroform  and  water,  melting  at  174°  : 

01071  gave  0-2330  CO,  and  00660  HgO.     C  =  5933  ;  H  =  6-86. 
0-1626   lost   00169    at    100°  and  required   31    c.c.   iVVlO   KOH. 
H^O  =  10-40  3  C^H^O^  =  1 1  -06. 
CsoHficOjgN^.eHjO  requires  C  =  69-30  ;  H  =  672 ;  HjO  =  1067  ; 
C^H^O^  =  1 1  -46  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [ajo.  [M]d. 

Chloroform  179               24*  -2  20  -61-45  -556-6 

0-90                24  1-12  62-68  665-7 

Water    1*79                22  -1-25  -34-91  -816-6 

M        0*90                22  0-62  34-64  318-2 

Brucine  Aeetylenedicarhoxt/lcUe,  {O.^^'H^QO^^\,C^Kfi^^l013fi. 

Small,  white  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetone,  readily 
so  in  chloroform  and  water.  The  hydrated  salt  melts  at  105 — 106^, 
and  the  anhydrous  salt  at  169°.     After  drying  at  100°  : 

0-1402  gave  0-3367  COg  and  00766  HjO.     0  =  6549;  H  =  6-07. 

0-1637  required  370  c.c.  iV7lO  KOH.     C^HjO^^  12-88. 
^bo^M9n^v^2'^  requires  0  =  6522;  H  =  609 ;  C^H^O^  « 12-39  per  cent. 

0-3557  hydrated  salt  lost  00514  at  100°.     nfi=  14-45. 

C5oH540iaN4,10H20  requires  9HjO  =  14*97  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [ajs.  [^Id* 

Chloroform  3-84  23''  -4-12  -61-67  -666-8 

1-67  28  2-34  70-06  682-0 

0-84  23  1-17  70-06  682-0 

Water    3-34  22  -200  -29-98  -270"1 

,,        1-67  22  1-00  29-98  2701 

0-84  22  0-48  28*74  269-2 

• 

II.     Coniine  Salts, 

The  coniine  used  boiled  at  166°,  and  its  rotatory  power  in  chloroform 
solution,  before  use  and  after  recovery  from  the  salts,  is  given  below : 

Percentage  Before  use.  After  use. 

concen- 


tration. Temp.      a.  [oj^.  [MJo.  Temp.       a.  Wb.  [M]©. 

4            27**    +0-64  +8-00  +10-16  23'    +0-61  +7-68  +9-69 

2            27         0-34  8-60  10-80  23        0-80  7-60  8-27 

1            27        018  9-00  11-48  23        017  8'60  10-80 
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Coniine  fi-Phenf/lpropioncUe,  OgHi^N.C^HioOj. 
Very  small,  deliquescent,  cubical  crystals  : 
01558  gave  0-4186  COg  and  01318  H^O.     0-73-26  ;  H  =  9-40. 
O17H27O2N  requires  0  =  73-64  ;  H  =  9-75  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [aj^.  [M]d. 

Chloroform   4                 27**  -0-16  -1-87  -5-18 

2                 27  0-07  1-75  4-85 

1                  27  0-04  2-00  6-64 

Water    4                  24  +0-20  +2-60  +6*98 

Coniine  CinncmuUSy  OgHiYNjOgHgOj. 

Slender,  white  needles,  melting  at  82 — 83°,  soluble  in  water  and 
organic  solvents : 

0-1313  gave  0-3676  00^  and  01059  HjO.     0  =  7427 ;  H - 8-96. 
Cj^Hj^OaN  requires  0«7418  ;  H  =  9'09  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [a]i>  [M]^. 

Chloroform  4                 22°  -060  -7-60  -20*6 

2                  22  0-80  7-50  20*6 

1                  22  0-17  8-50  23-4 

Water    4                  24  +0-14  +1'75  +  4*8 

Coniine  PhenylpropiolcUe,  OgHiyNjC^HgOg. 

Stout  prisms,  soluble  in  most  solvents,  melting  at  107° : 
0-1798  gave  04955  00^  and  0-1403  H,0.     0  =  7513  j  H - 8*67. 
Oi^HjgOjN  requires  0=  74-73 ;  H  =  8*46  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [a]i>.  [M]d. 

Chloroform  4                 21*  -0-67  -7-12  -19-4 

„            2                  21  0-27  6-76              18-4 

1                  21  0-14  7-00              19-1    ■ 

Water    4                  24  +0*08  +1*00            +27 

Coniine  SuedfncUe^  iS^^vi^^S^i^fiA* 
Feathery  needles  deposited  very  slowly  from  a  viscous  oil : 
01265  gave  0-2980  OOj  and  01201  H^O.     0  =  64*24 ;  H -10-54. 
O20H40O4NJ  requires  0  =  64-52  ;  H- 1075  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.             concentration.  Temp.  a.  [ajp.  [M]o. 

Chloroform  4                 22*  +0*41  +6-12  +19*0 

„            2                  22  0-20  5-00  18*6 

1                  22  0-10  6-00  18-6 

Water   4                 24  +0-12  +1-60  +6-6 
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Caniine  Maleate,  {C^K^^lif)^Cfifi^. 

Small,  deliquescent  prisms,  readily,  soluble  in  organic  solvents : 
0-U04  gave  0-3320  00^  and  01300  H,0.     0  =  64-48 ;  H  =  10-34. 
OgoHjgO^Ng  requires  0  =  64-86  ;  H  =  10-27  per  cent. 

Percenta^ 

Solvent.              concontration.  Temp.  a.  [a]D.  [^]d- 

Chloroform  4                 18"  +0-35  +4-88  +16-2 

„           2                 18  0-19  4-75  17-6 

1                  18  0-09  4-60  16-6 

Water    4                 24  +0-16  +2'00  +7-4 

Caniine  FumanUe,  (OslELi^^)^yO^Kfi^. 

Deliquescent  crystals,  soluble  in  most  ordinary  solvents : 
01701  gave  0*4040  00^  and  01600  B.fi.    0  =  6479  ;  H  =  10-46. 
OaoHggO^Nj  requires  C  =  6486 ;  H « 10-27  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [ajn.  [MJo. 

Chloroform    4                 22**  +0-32  +4*00  +14-8 

„            2                  22  0-17  4-26  15-7 

„            1                  22  009  4-50  16-6 

Water    4                 24  +0-14  +1-76  +6-5 

Coniine  Aoetylenediccirboxf/late,  (CgK^^l^^fi^'Ei/)^, 

Long,  colourless  needles,  readily  soluble  in  organic  solvents  : 
01226  gave  0-2905  CO,  and  01117  H,0.     0  =  64-62;  H  =  10-12. 
CgoHggO^Nj  requires  0  =  65  22  ;  H  =  9-78  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  Wo*  [M]d. 

Chloroform  4                 22'  +0-27  +8-37  +12-4 

„            „           2                 22  0-14  3-50  12-9 

„            1                  22  0*08  4-00  14-7 

Water    4                 24  +0-08  +1-00  +8-7 

in.  Codeine  Salts, 

The  specimen  of  codeine  used  melted  at  154°  before  use,  and  at 
153—154°  after  recovery  from  the  salts;  its  optical  rotatory  power 
was  measured  as  usual  in  dry  chloroform  solution : 


Percentage 

Before  use. 

After  U8e. 

concen-   ^ 

tration.   Temp. 
4            28" 
2            23 
1            23 

Wo. 

-9-25   -115-63 
4-50       112-50 
2-33       116-60 

-366-6 
856-7 
369-8 

Temp. 
22' 
22 
22 

[a].. 
-9-12     -114-00 
4-46        111-60 
2-31        116-60 
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Codeine  fi-PkenylpropionaU,  CigHgjOjNjCgHiQOa. 

White,  prismatic  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  and  water, 
sparingly  so  in  ether : 

00943  gave  0-2492  00,  and  0*0600  Bfi.    C  =  7207 ;  H  =  7-07. 
O^yHgjOsN  requires  0=7216;  H  =  6-91  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent              ooncentration.  Temp.  a.  [a]i>.  [M]i». 

Chlorofonn  4                 24°  -6-15  -64-37  ,-289-0 

, 2                  24  2-57  64-26  288-4 

1                  24  1-27  63-86  284-4 

Water   1                  22  -1-76  -88-00  -8051 

Codeine  Cinnamate,  OigHjiOgNjOgHgOj. 

Olufiters  of  white  crystals,  melting  at  50^ : 
00954  gave  02553  00,  and  00595  HgO.     C  =  7295  ;  H  =  6-93. 
Oj^Hjj^OgN  requires  0  =  72-47 ;  H  =  6-49  per  cent. 

Percenta^ 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  Md.  [M]d. 

Chloroform    4                  28"  -4-13  -51-63  -230-7 

2                  23  208  6200  282-6 

, 1                  23  106  62-50  234-7 

Water    1                  22  -1-60  -75-00  -335-3 

Codeiiie  P^ieni/lpropiolate,  CigHjiOgNjCgH^Og. 

Hard,  white  prisms,  melting  at  63°  : 

0-1377  gave  0-3701  CO,  and  00806  H2O.     0  =  7328 ;  H  =  6*50. 
C,7H,.;05N  requires  0  =  72*80  ;  H  «  607  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.               concentration.  Temp.  a.  •      [a]o.  [M]d. 

Chloroform  4  23"  -4-08  -61-00  -227*0 

„            2  23  1-99  49-76  221*4 

„            1  23  1-01  50-60  224-8 

Water   1  22  -1-52  -76-00  -338'8 

Codeine  Succinate,  {C^^H^fi^li^\fiJlfi^. 

White  neecUes,  melting  at  79—80° : 

01346  gave  0-3307  CO,  and  00787  H,0.     0  =  67-01 ;  H  =  6-50. 
C^oH480ioN,  requires  0  =  67'04 ;  H  =  6*70  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.               concentration.  Temp.  a.  [a]o.  [M]d. 

Chloroform  ..; 4                  23*  -7*02  -87*75  -628*3 

„            2                  23  3-60  87-60  626*5 

1                  23  1-80  9000  644-4 

Water   1                 25  -206  -103*00  -737*6 
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Codeine  McUeate,  (Oi^^ifi^)^,C^^fi^. 

Deliquescent,  colourless  crystals,  becoming  semi-liquid  on  exposure 
to  air : 
01192  gave  02944  CO^  and  00706  HjO.    0  =  67-35 ;  H«6-58. 
C^oH^^Oj^N,  requires  0  =  6722  ;  H-6-44  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concenl^ation.  Temp.  a.  [a]n»  [M]i». 

Chlorofonn 4                 22'  -6-46  -8075  -676-6 

„            2                  22  8-22  80*50  674-8 

1                 22  1-60  80-00  571-2 

Water    1                 26  -1-86  -9300  -664-0 

Codeine  Fumarate,  {Ci^B^fi^l^)^,G^ILfi^Ai^fi. 

White,  crystalline  flakes,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 
melting  when  hydrated  at  95^ : 

0-1804  gave  04004  COa  and  0-1210  H^O.     0  =  60-52  ;  H  =  7-46. 
0^oH4eOioNj,4JH20  requires  0  =  60*37  ;  H  =  6-92  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [a]p.  [M]o. 

Chloroform  4                 22**  -6-62  -81-50  -581-9 

„            2                 22  3-25  81-26  680-1 

1                  22  1-66  88-00  592-6 

Water    1                 22  -1-80  -90-00  -642-6 

Codeine  Acetylenedicarboxylafe,  {Cj^'B.^fi^l^\fiJlfi^fi^O, 

White  prisms,  melting  when  hydrated  at  68^  : 
01904  gave  0-4090  00,  and  0-1112  H^O.     0  =  5859 ;  H  =  6-49: 
C4oH^OioN2,6H20  requires  0  =  58*53;  H-6-83  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [al^.  [M]b. 

Chloroform   4                 22"  -6-13  -7662  -646-5 

„            2                  22  2-95  73-76  625-1 

1                  22  1-86  68-00  484-2 

Water    1                 22  -175  -87-50  -628-0 

IV.  Cinchonine  Salts. 

This  alkaloid  melted  at  257"^  before,  and  at  253*5°  after,  use  in  the 
preparation  of  the  salts  required.  Its  rotatory  power  in  alcohol 
solution  was : 


Percentage                    Before  use. 

After  use. 

tration.  Temp.       a.             [a]o. 
0-5        28*       +2-22       +2220 

[M]o. 
+  6527 

Temp. 

2r 

+  217      +217-0     +638*0 
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Cinchonine  P-Phenylpropionats,  CigH520N2,(OjHio02)g. 
This  salt  did  not  crystallise  readily,  but  solidified  to  a  horny  mass  : 
0-1353  gave  0  3723  COg  and  0-0894  HjO.     C  =  75  05  ;  H  =  7-34. 
OjyH^jOgNg  requires  0  =  7475  ;  H  =  707  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [a]o.  [M]ji. 

Chloroform  4                 28'  +9-80  +116-26  +690*5 

2                  28  482  120-50  716-7 

1                  28  2-5Q  126-00  742*6 

Water    0-5              23  +0-98  +9800  +6821 

Cinehonins  Cinnamate,  C^q^2%^^ii{^9^8^i)2' 
Small,  hard  needles,  melting  at  129°  : 

01542  gave  0-4248  COg  and  0-0882  H^O.     0«75-ll ;  H  =  6-35. 
CgYHggOgNg  requires  0  =  75-25;  H=?  6  44  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.               concentration.  Temp.  a.  Wd.  [M]u. 

Chloroform  4                 28"  +8*60  +107-50  +634-5 

2                  23  4-34  108-50  6403 

1                  23  2-43  121-50  716-8 

Water    0-5              28  +1'17  +11700  +690-3 

Cinchonine  Phenylpropionate^  ^\^ifi^%i{^Q^fi^2' 
This  salt  also  resisted  crystallisation  and  appeared  as  a  horny  mass  : 
01194  gave  0-3316  COg  and  00662  HgO.     0  =  7573  ;  H  =  616. 

C87H54O5N2  requires  0  =  75  77  ;  H  =  5  80  per  cent.    • 


Solvent               concentration.  Temp.  a.  [ajo.  [M]i>. 

Chloroform   4  23**  +6*88  86*00  +5040 

2  23  3-70  92-50  5420 

1  23  2-00  100*00  586*0 

Water    0-5  28  +0*92  +9200  +539*1 


Cinchonine  Succinate,  G^gU^Ol!^2,C^Ufi^,3^}Ifi. 

White,  feathery  crystals,  which  commence  to  foam  at  82 — 84^  and 
melt  to  a  clear  liquid  at  110° : 

0-1324  gave  02830  OO2  and  0-0872  HgO.     0  =  5828  ;  H  =  7-32. 
C2gHj805N2,3JHjO  requires  0  =  5811;  H  =  7-36  per  cent. 

Percentaf;e 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [a]o.  [M]d 

Chloroform  4                 22"  +12*72  +159-00  +656  1 

2                  22  6-48  162*00  667-4 

„            1                  22  8-31  166-50  681-9 

Water    0*6              23  +1*40  +140*00  +576-8 
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Cindionim  Maleate,  C^gU^pi^2,G^B.fi^,h^fi. 

Small,  compact  crystals,  charring  at  144 — 146^  : 

0-1327  gave  0-3203  CO,  and  00802  H^O.     C  =  65-82 ;  H  =  671. 
C2sH2g06N2,iHjO  requires  C  =  65-88  ;  H  =  6-46  per  cent. 

Percentaffe 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [o]o.  [M]©. 

Chloroform   4                 22*  +9*42  +117-76  +482-8 

„              2                   22  4-78  119-50  4900 

„            1                  22  2-50  12600  512-6 

Water    0-6               23  +1-43  +14300  +586-3 

Cinchanine  Fumarate,  GigR22^N»^i^i%H^^' 
White,  cubical  crystals,  melting  indefinitely  at  172 — 175° : 

0-1140  gave  0-2548  CO,  and  0-0745  H,0.     0  =  6098  ;  H-7-26. 
028H2gOgN2,2JH20  requires  0  =  60-66  ;  H- 6-82  per  cent. 

Percenta^ 

Solvent.               concentration.  Temp.  a.  [a]i>.  [M]d. 

Chloroform  4                 22**  +11-66  +145-63  +697-1 

2                  22  5-76  143-76  689-4 

1                  22  2-80  140-00  674-0 

Water    06               22  +1-89  +139-00  +669-9 

Cinchonine  AcetylenecHcarboasylate,  C^gK^ON^G^Jlfi^fAKfi. 

White  tablets,  darkening  at  180—183°  : 

0-1073  gave  0-2282  COg  and  0-0660  HjO.     0  =  57-99  ;  H  =  6-83. 
O^s^ifii^^^A^^^  requires  0  =  57*50  ;  H  =  6-67  per  cent. 

Percentage 

Solvent.              concentration.  Temp.  a.  [ajp.  [M]d. 

Chloroform  4                 22**  +9-68  +119-76  +488-6 

2                  22  608  127-00  618-2 

,,            1                  22  2-67  133-50  644-7 

Water    O'S              22  +1*37  +187-00  +659-0 

The  nature  of  the  above  results  is  better  shown  by  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  specific  rotation  of  each  alkaloid  used,  together 
with  the  specific  rotations  of  each  salt  measured  under  similar 
conditions. 
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It  is  thas  readily,  seen  that  the  unsaturated  acids  have  invariably  a 
greater  effect  than  the  saturated  acids  oh  the  specific  rotation  of  the 
combined  alkaloid,  but  the  effect  caused  by  the  presence  of  an 
acetylenic  linking  is  not  the  same  for  all  types  of  base  or  acid,  and  it 
appears  that  the  change  of  rotatory  power  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
stitution of  both  constituents  of  the  salt  molecule  as  well  as  on  the 
simple  change  of  constitution  due  to  increasing  unsaturation.  It  was' 
shown  in  Part  I  of  this  series  {loc,  cit)  that,  in  the  case  of  such 
compounds  as  these,  the  change  of  rotation  is  to  be  considered 
relatively  to  the  original  rotatory  power  of  the  optically  active  part  of 
the  molecule,  and  in  the  following  table  the  different  types  of  esters 
and  salts  examined  are  enumerated,  together  with  the  relative  effect 
('Meast,"  ''intermediate,"  "greatest")  on  the  optical  activity  of  the 
alcohol  or  base  caused  by  each  degree  of  unsaturation  : 

Saturated.  Ethylenic.     Acetylenic. 
Amyl  esters  of  the  cinnamic,  &c.,  series 

(Walden,  ZeiUch,  physikaL  Chem,,  1896, 

20,569) Least        Greatest     Intermediate 

Coniine  salts  of  the  cinnamic,  &c.,  series  ...  „  ,,  „ 

Brucine    ,,        „      succinic,  &c.,       ,,     ...  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Brucine,  codeine,  and  cinchonine  salts  of 

the  cinnamic,  &c.,  series Least     Intermediate    Qreatest 

Coniine,  codeine,  and  cinchonine  salts  of 

the  succinic,  &c.,  series   j,  „  ,, 

Menthyl  and  bornyl  esters  of  the  cinnamic, 

&c.,  series  (Part  I,  Zoe.  ct^.) Intermediate    Greatest  Least. 

Several  interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  and  the 
preceding  table ;  in  the  first  place,  the  salts  of  cinnamic  and  phenyl- 
propiolic  acids  have  specific  rotations  more  widely  removed  from  those 
of  the  alkaloids  concerned  than  those  of  the  salts  of  any  of  the  other 
acids.  The  masses  of  the  acids  do  not  vary  greatly,  and  the  change 
of  constitution  is  of  exactly  the  same  order  as  in  the  case  of  the 
aliphatic  acids,  and  the  only  apparent  cause  of  the  very  large  optical 
effect  produced  is  that  in  both  these  acids  there  exist  essentially  two 
unsaturated  groups  in  close,  proximity  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
optically  active  part  of  the  molecule.  Further  experiments  are  in 
progress  with  the  object  of  investigating  this  point,*and,  meanwhile,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  Walden  (loc,  cit,)  obtained  a  similar  effect  with 
these  two  acids  in  the  case  of  the  amyl  esters. 

Besides  the  differences  thus  disclosed  between  the  effects  of  different 
types  of  acids,  there  also  exist  well-marked  differences  depending  on 
the  basic  part  of  the  molecule.  The  order  of  effect  of  unsaturation 
for  amyl  esters  of  the  cinnamic  series  of  acids  (Walden)  and  for 
coniine  salts  of  the  same  series  is  the  same,  but  differs  from  that 
observed  in  the  case  of  brucine,  codeine,  and  cinchonic  salts.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  state  the   precise   configuration  of  the  latter 
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alkaloids,  bub  all  three  differ  from  coniine  in  beiug  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, whereas  this  oompoond  is  a  simple  saturated  substance,  con- 
taining only  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom;  thus  being  more  nearly 
comparable  with  amyl  alcohol.  The  series  of  amyl  esters  of  the 
succinic  series  of  acids  is  incomplete,  but  it  is  proposed  to  prepare  the 
esters  of  these  adds  with  another  simple  optically  active  alcohol  in 
order  to  see  if  the  effect  of  unsaturation  is  the  same  in  this  case  as 
with  coniine. 

Lastly,  the  menthyl  and  bomyl  compounds  stand  in  an  entirely 
different  order  from  any  of  the  others,  and  it  is  significant  that  these 
are  derived  from  alcohols  possessing  a  complicated  stereochemical  con- 
figuration, which,  although  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases,  is  certain 
not  to  occur  in  any  of  the  substances  now  investigated. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  effect  of  maleic  and  fumaric  acids,  the  ' 
values  obtained  in  the  present  work,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
previous  investigations  of  Hartwall  and  of  Walden  {loc.  eiL),  tend  to 
show  that  here,  also,  no  simple  rule  holds,  for  different  results  have 
been  obtained  with  the  various  bases  used. 

The  values  of  the  molecular  rotation  of  the  salts  in  dilute  aqueous 
solution  lie  almost  without  exception  between  that  of  the  '^alkaloid 
ion  "  (determined  from  the  results  obtained  for  salts,  such  as  hydro- 
chlorides,  by  previous  workers)  and  that  of  the  alkaloid  itself.  It 
may  therefore  be  said  that  the  Oudemans-Landolt  law  is  valid  in  all 
the  cases  observed,  for,  since  the  acids  used  are  comparatively  weak, 
hydrolysis  of  the  salts  and  also  incomplete  dissociation  into  the 
constituent  ions  would  be  anticipated,  and  either  of  these  conditions 
would,  in  general,  give  values  for  the  optical  rotatory  power  lying  closer 
to  that  of  the  alkaloid  itself  than  that  of  its  ion ;  indeed,  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  values  for  the  stronger  acids  approach  more  nearly  to 
those  for  the  ions  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  part  of  the  work  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : 

(1)  The  change  in  rotatory  power  of  borresponding  optically  active 
saturated  ethylenic  and  acetylenic  compounds  does  not  lie  always 
in  the  same  direction,  but  depends  on  the  structure  and  configuration 
of  the  asymmetric  part  of  the  molecule,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  on  the 
constitution  of  the  rest  of  the  molecule. 

(2)  Series  of  similarly  constituted  substances,  however,  usually  show 
change  of  activity  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  all  cases  the  ethylenic 
compound  possesses  greater  rotatory  effect  than  the  saturated  compound. 

(3)  Similarly,  no  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  the  relative  effect 
on  optical  rotatory  power  of  the  maleinoid  and  fumaroid  forms  of 
Ois-  and  travM-stereoisomeric  compounds ;  this  agrees  with  Hartwall's 
observations  {loc,  ck.). 
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(4)  ThQ  Oudemans-Landolt  law  is  probably  correct  in  the  case  of 
alkaloid  salts  of  weak  acids,  allowance  being  made  for  the  effect  due 
to  hydrolysis  and  incomplete  dissociation. 

The  author's  best  thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  Collie,  Dr.  Smiles,  and 
Dr.  Stewart  for  continued  interest  and  advice. 

The  Organic  Chbmistet  Laboratory, 

University  College, 

London. 


LXVI. — The  Action  of  Heat  on  a-Hydroxycarboxylic 
Acids.  Part  IV.  Racemic  aa-Dihydroxyadipic 
Acid  and  meso-aa-Dihydroxyadipic  Acid. 

£y  HsNRT  BoNDEL  Le  Sueub. 

The  results  of  <the  investigation  of  the  action  of  heat  on  several 
a-monohydroxymonocarboxylic  acids  and  on  one  aa-dihydroxy- 
derivative  of  a  dicarboxylic  acid  (sebacic  acid)  have  been  already 
communicated  to  the  Society  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  827;  1905,  87, 1888; 
1907,  91,  1365). 

Sebacic  acid  was,  until  recent  years,  the  only  higher  member  of  the 
oxalic  acid  series  available  in  large  quantities,  but  the  fact  that  cydo- 
hexanone  can  now  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  that  it 
yields  adipic  acid  on  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  has 
enabled  the  work  to  be  extended  to  a-hydroxy-derivatives  of  this 
acid. 

The  dibromoadipic  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the 
acid  chloride,  was  readily  converted  into  the  corresponding  hydroxy- 
derivatives  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  its  sodium  salt.  On 
attempting  to  purify  the  resulting  product,  it  was  soon  recognised  that 
it  was  not  a  homogeneous  substance,  but  consisted  of  two  hydroxy- 
acids,  which  were  eventually  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  fractional 
extraction  with  acetone  and  repeated  crystallisation  from  a  mixture  of 
acetone  and  chloroform.  One  of  these  aa'-dihydroxyadipic  acids  melts 
at  146^,  and  when  heated  readily  loses  water  and  gives  a  beautifully 
crystalline  sublimate  of  its  dilactone : 

I o , 

CO,H-0H(DH)-[CH,]2-0H(OH)-COjH  -->  CO*CH-[CH2]5-CH-CO. 

i 0 ! 

The  other  aa'-dihydroxyadipic  acid  melts  at  174°,  and  when  heated 
loses  water,  but  no  trace  of  a  sublimate  is  formed,  and  the  resulting 
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product  consists  of  tbe  lactone-lactide  of  the  acid.     This  compound 
may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  two  distinct  decompositions  :  first, 
the  formation  of  a  lactonic  acid^ 
C0,H-CH{0H)-[CH2],-CH(0H)-C0,H  --> 

I o , 

C02H'CH-[CHJj-CH(0H)-C0, 

and  then  the  union  of  two  molecules  of  this  substance,  with  loss  of 
water  and  formation  of  a  lactone-lactide  : 

I o , 

2CO^-CH-[CH2]2-CH(OH)-CO  -> 

I O 1  , r— 0 1 

C02H-CH-[CHJ3-CH  -CO         C0-CH-[CH2],-CH(0H)-C0. 


-0- 


I 


In  the  previous  communications  {loc.  cU.)  relating  to  this  investiga- 
tion,  it  was  shown  that  a-monohydroxy-acids,  of  which  the  above 
lactonic  add  may  be  regarded  as  an  example,  readily  form  lactides 
when  heated  at  about  200"^. 

Since  aa'-dihydroxyadipic  acid  contains  two  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms,  the  existence  of  a  racemic  and  meso-variety  was  to  be  expected. 
The  fact  that  totally  different  products  are  obtained  on  heating  the 
two  acids,  led  to  a  closer  examination  of  the*  space  formulse  of  these 
substances. 

If  we  consider  the  space  formula  of  a  racemic  aa -dihydroxyadipic 
acid^  it  will  be  seen  that  if  one  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  is  directly 
above  the  carboxyl  group  with  which  it  will  form  a  lactone,  then  the 
other  hydroxyl  group  will  be  directly  below  the  other  carboxyl  group, 
and  consequently  a  dilactone  will  be  quite  as  easily  formed  as  a 
monolactone. 

A  similar  consideration  of  the  space  formula  of  a  meso-oa'-dihydroxy- 
adipic  acid  leads  to  a  totally  different  result.  In  this  case,  if  one  of 
the  hydroxyl  groups  be  directly  above  the  carboxyl  group  with  which 
it  will  form  a  lactone,  then  the  other  hydroxyl  group  is  not  directly 
under  a  carboxyl  group,  but  under  a  hydrogen  atom.  It  will  therefore 
be  readily  admitted  that,  whereas  a  monolactone  can  be  formed  easily 
from  the  meso-acid,  the  formation  of  a  dilactone,  if  not  an  impossibility, 
is,  at  all  events,  very  highly  improbable : 

¥  ? 

CO^-C-OH  CO^-C-OH 
[W,  [<fH,],     . 

HO-C-COjH  H-C-CO,H 

i  OH 

Baoemic  Acid.  meso-Acid. 

Although  the  two  CH,  groups  have  not  been  taken  into  eonsideratioD, 
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this  in  no  way  affects  the  validity  of  the  above  deductions,  in  fact,  the 
presence  of  th^se  groups  only  renders  the  formation  of  a  dilactone 
from  the  meso-acid  all  the  more  improbable. 

If  the  abuTe  arguments  be  correct,  then  the  acid  melt- 
ing at  146^  and  which  easily  forms  a  dilactone  must  be  the  racemic 
variety,  and  the  acid  which  melts  at  174^  and  yields  a  lactone-lactide 
but  not  a  dilactone  is  the  meso-acid.  In  order  definitely  to  settle  this 
point,  both  acids  were  submitted  to  the  alkaloid  method  of  resolving 
optically  inactive  compounds  containing  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  and 
the  results  obtained  are  in  complete  agreement  with,  and  fully  justify, 
the  above  conclusions.  By  fractional  crystallisation  of  the  ciochon- 
idine  salt  of  the  acid  melting  at  146^  it  was  resolved  into  its  d-  and 
^forms,  whereas  a  similar  treatment  of  the  meso-acid  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  trace  of  an  optically  active  acid.  In  connexion  with  this 
resolution,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ammonium  salt  of  the 
d-SLcid  is  strongly  l»vorotatory. 

That  the  hydrozyl  groups  in  both  acids  are  attached  to  <2-carbon 
atoms  and  not  to  p-  or  y-atoms  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that 
both  acids  yield  succinic  acid  when  they  are  oxidised  with  potassium 
permanganate : 

CH,-CH(OH)-COjH  CH,-CO,H 

CH2-CH(OH)-C02H  "^  CHj-COjH* 
Boseulew  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  2092)  obtained  two  aa'-dihydroxyadipic 
acids,  one  melting  at  173^  and  the  other  at  132 — 134^,  and  concluded 
from  the  melting  points  and  the  relative  solubilities  of  these  acids  that 
the  first  was  the  racemic  acid  and  the  second  the  meso-variety.  The 
results  now  described  show  tha  t  Rosenlew's  deductions  are  not  correct, 
and  that  his  acid  melting  at  173°  corresponds  with  the  meso-add  (m.  p. 
174°)  mentioned  in  this  paper,  and  the  acid  which  he  describes  as  melt- 
ing at  132 — 134°  is  undoubtedly  the  impure  racemic  acid. 


EXPEBIMBNTAL. 

Preparation  of  aa-Dibromoadtpic  Acid, 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  grams  of  adipic  acid  (m.  p.  148*5 — 150°), 
obtained -by  the  oxidation  of  cyc^hexanone  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate in  alkaline  solution,  were  converted  into  the  acid  chloride  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride ;  280  grams  of  dry  bromine 
were  gradually  added  to  the  resulting  acid  chloride,  and  the  mixtuire 
heated  on  the  water-bath  until  the  whole  of  the  bromine  had  dis- 
appeared. The  resulting  liquid  bromo-acid  chloride  was  gradually 
poured  into  450  c.c.  of  formic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*20),  and,  when  the  some- 
what violent  reaction  had  subsided,  the  product  was  heated  on  the 
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water-bath  for  half  an  hour;  on  cooling,  234  grams  (theory,  239 
grams)  of  the  dibromo-acid,  melting  at  180^182^  crystallised  out.  A 
small  quantity  was  recrystallised  from  formic  acid  (sp.  gr,  1*22)  until 
its  melting  point  was  constant,  when  it  was  obtained  in  prismatic 
needles  melting  at  192 — 193^  a  melting  point  which  agrees  with 
that  of  one  of  the  dibromoadipic  acids  prepared  by  Bosenlew  {Ber,y 
1904,  37,  2091) : 

0-1618  gave  02016  AgBr.     Br  =  53-0. 

CflHgO^Brg  requires  Br  =  52*6  per  cent. 


Preparation  of  Bacemic  aa -Dihydroxyadipie  Acid  and 
meso-aa-Dihydroxyadipic  Acid. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  grams  of  dibromoadipic  acid  (m.  p. 
180 — 182°)  were  added  to  600  c.c.  of  water,  neutralised  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  and  the  resulting  solution  boiled  under  a  reflux  apparatus 
for  three  hours^  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  solution  was  strongly 
acid.  Tt  was  again  neutralised  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  boiled  for 
a  further  three  hours.  If  at  the  end  of  this  second  period  the  solution 
is  still  neutral,  this  indicates  that  the  reaction  is  complete,  otherwise 
it  must  be  neutralised  again  and  boiled  for  three  hours  more.  The  hot 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt  was  added  to  an  excess  of  a  hot  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  and  the.  whole  allowed  to  remain  overnight,  when 
the  copper  salt  gradually  separated  in  a  crystalline  form  ;  it  was 
filtered,  washed  free  from  sodium  bromide,  and  decomposed  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  filtrate  obtained  after  removal  of  the  copper 
sulphide  was  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- bath,  powdered,  and 
thoroughly  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum. 

The  two  isomerio  aa-dihydroxyadipic  acids  which  constitute  the 
residue  were  separated  as  follows :  82  grams  of  the  finely-powdered  . 
and  dried  residue  were  boiled  with  250  c.c.  of  acetone  and  filtered,  and 
this  process  repeated  five  times,  using  250  c.c.  of  acetone  for  each 
extraction.  The  undissolved  residue  (A),  which  melted  at  165 — 166^ 
and  weighed  13  grams,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  meso-acid 
(see  p.  722). 

The  several  filtrates  were  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  six  fractions 
which  separated  were  filtered  and  their  melting  points  determined. 
The  filtrates  obtained  from  these  were  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk, 
and  another  series  of  fractions  obtained.  These  fractions,  which 
melted  at  the  same  temperature,  were  mixed  toother  and  recrystal- 
lised from  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  chloroform  until  the  melting  point 
was  constant,  when  the  acid  was  obtained  in  aggregates  of  small  plates 
melting  at  146^  (compare  Bosenlew,  loo.  eit,) : 
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0-1372  gave  02020  COj  and  00718  H,0.     0- 40-16  ;  H-5-81. 

CgHjoOg  requires  C«  40-45  ;  H«5'62  per  cent. 
T'oa-Dihy^OQuyadipic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol, 
sparingly  so  in  boiling  acetone,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
light  petroleum,  or  benzene.  When  heated,  it  loses  water  and  the 
corresponding  dilactone  is  formed.  The  molecular  weight  was 
determined  by  titration  with  NjlO  sodium  hydroxide,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator  : 

0-1812  required  201 6  c.c.  NjlO  NaOH.     M.W.  - 179-6. 
A  dibasic  acid,  CgHjQOg,  requires  M.W.  =  178. 
The  sUver  salt   was  prepared  by   adding  a  hot   solution  of   the 
ammonium    salt    to    a    hot    solution    of    silver    nitrate,   when,   on 
remaining  for  some  time,  a  crystalline  precipitate  was  obtained  : 
0-2084  gave  01142  Ag.     Ag  =  54-80. 

CgHgOgAgg  requires  Ag  =  55-10  per  cent. 
r-aa! -Dihydroxyadipamide^ 

CO-NH2-OH(OH)-[CH2]2-CH(OH)-CO-NH„ 
was  prepared  by  heating  the  dilactone  with  a  saturated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube  at  120^  for  eight  hours.  The 
crystalline  solid  which  separated  out  on  cooling  was  crystallised  from 
92  per  cent,  alcohol,  when  it  was  obtained  in  small,  glistening  plates 
melting  with  effervescence  at  177^.  It  readily  dissolves  in  cold  water, 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  light 
petroleum,  acetone,  or  chloroform  : 

01264  gave  17-2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15^  and  760  mm.  K»  15-93. 

0^111204^2  requires  N  =  15-90  per  cent. 
T'aa-Dihydroxyadipic  dianilide, 

OgHj*NH-0O-OH(ON)-[0Hj2-0H(OH)-0O-NH-C^H5, 

was  prepared  by  boiling  2  grams  of  the  acid  with  6  grams  of  recently 

.  distilled  aniline  for  seven  hours.     The  resulting  product  was  treated 

with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  excess  of  aniline,  and  the  solid 

crystallised  from  alcohol,   when  it  was  obtained  in  glistening  plates 

melting  at  186°.     It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  or 

light  petroleum,  and  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  acetone  or  alcohol : 

0-1394  gave  0-3342  OOg  and  00768  H^O.     0  =  65-39  ;  H  =  6-12. 

0-1604     „     12-35  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  15""  and  757  mm.  Na8-97. 

C18H20O4NJ  requires  0  =  65*85  ;  H  =  6-10 ;  N  =  8-53  per  cent. 

Action  of  Heat  on  Raomnie  aa-Dihydroxyadipic  Acid, 

The  acid  was  placed  in  a  small  retort  connected  to  a  receiver,  and  the 
latter  connected  to  a  water-pump.  The  pressure  was  reduced  to 
25 — 30  mm.,  and  the  retort  and  contents  heated  at  160 — 170°  in  an 
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air-bath,  a  slow  current  of  dry  air  being  passed  through  the  apparatus. 
As  soon  as  the  substance  had  melted,  water  was  evolved,  and  a 
crystalline  sublimate  collected  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  3  it  was  re- 
sublimed  and  analysed  : 

01246  gave  0*2300  COj  and  00630  H,0.    C - 50-34  ;  H  =  4-72. 
C^Ufi^  requires  C  =  50-70;  H=:4-23  per  cent. 

The  dHaetoi^  of  r-oa'-dihydrozyadipic  acid, 

I 0— -, 

CO-CH-[CHj]s,'CH-CO, 

' 0 ' 

melts  at  134^,  is  insoluble  in  light  petroleum,  alcohol,  or  water  in  the 
cold,  readily  soluble  in  cold  acetone  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it 
crystallises  in  well-defined  plates  on  cooling.  The  dilactone  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  on  remaining  in  contact  with  this  liquid  it  is  gradually 
hydrolysed  to  the  parent  acid,  which  dissolves  in  the  water,  giving  a 
strongly  acid  solution.  That  this  solution  contains  the  parent  acid 
was  shown  by  analysis  of  the  silver  salt  prepared  from  it : 
01542  gave  00850  Ag.     Ag« 65-12. 

CgHgOgAgg  requires  Ag»  56*10  per  cent. 

Reaolttttan  of  Eacemto  OA-Dihydroxyadipio  Acid. 

Preliminary  experiments  with  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  cinchonidine 
showed  tbat  only  the  last  of  these  alkaloids  is  suitable  for  this 
resolution.  The  following  is  the  method  adopted  :  29  grams  (1  mol.) 
of  the  r-acid  were  dissolved  in  450  c.c.  of  water  and  60  grams 
(1  mol.)  of  cinchonidine  added  ;  these  readily  dissolved  on  warming. 
The  resulting  strongly  acid  solution  was  allowed  to  remain  overnight, 
when  33  grams  of  a  beautifully  crystalline,  neutral  cinchonidine  salt 
were  deposited ;  this  was  filtered  and  recrystallised  from  water  until 
the  optical  activity  was  not  increased  by  further  recrystallisation. 
This  was  ascertained  by  dissolving  1  gram  of  the  salt  in  water, 
precipitating  the  alkaloid  by  ammonia,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  a  few  c.c.  This  solution  had  now  a  faintly  acid  reaction, 
so  it  was  again  made  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  time,  and  the  small  amount  of  alkaloid  which  had  separated 
was  filtered,  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  the  filtrate  made  up  to 
the  volume  required  to  fill  the  2'2-dcm.  tube,  in  which  it  was  examined. 
All  these  experiments  were  carried  out  under  identical  conditions,  in 
order  that  the  results  might  be  truly  comparable. 

The  pure  M)ase  i-acid  salt,  which  weighed  16  grams,  was  dissolved 
in  water,  the  alkaloid  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  the  resulting 
ammonium  salt  converted  into  the  copper  salt,  which  was  filtered 
and  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide.     The  filtrate  from  the  copper 
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sulphide  was  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  the  residue  dried  in  a 
vacuum,  and  then  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  chloro- 
form until  its  melting  point  was  constant. 

d-aa'DUiydraxi/adipic  aeid  is  insoluble  in  ether  or  light  petroleum, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  moderately  so  in  alcohol  or  acetone,  and 
crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  chloroform  in  long,  slender 
needles  melting  at  157°  with  effervescence. 

A  determination  of  the  specific  rotation  gave  the  following  result : 

0-9866,  made  up  to  16  c.c.  in  a  2-2-dcnL  tube,  gave  o"  +052^ 
whence  [a]i?    -l-3-8^ 

The  above  solution  was  carefully  neutralised  with  ammonia  and 
made  up  to  20  cc,  and  on  examination  was  found  to  have  an  opposite 
rotation  to  that  of  the  free  acid,  and  gave  a"  -  2'77°,  whence 
[a]i;    -21-4°. 

Attempts  were  made  to  isolate  the  pure  2-acid  from  the  mother 
liquors  from  which  the  d-Acid  had  been  separated,  but  the  amount  of 
material  was  not  suflicient  to  admit  of  the  isolation  of  a  pure  specimen 
of  the  ^isomeride. 


Oxidation  of  Racemic  wk-Dxhydroxyadipic  Acid, 

One  gram  of  the  acid  was  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  water,  and  to  this 
a  hot  solution  of  2*5  grams  of  potassium  permanganate  in  50  cc.  of 
water  was  gradually  added.  A  vigorous  oxidation  took  place,  and, 
when  all  the  potassium  permanganate  had  been  reduced,  the  manganese 
dioxide  was  filtered  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residue,  when  heated  with  resorcinol  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  pouring  into  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  gave  a  very 
marked  fluorescein  reaction.  No  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  the 
succinic  acid  itself,  and  so  the  residue  was  boiled  with  excess  of  acetyl 
chloride  for  two  hours,  the  excess  of  acetyl  chloride  evaporated,  and 
the  dried  residue  extracted  with  benzene.  One  gram  of  aniline  was 
added  to  the  benzene  solution,  and,  after  a  short  time,  a  crystalline 
solid  separated  out,  which,  after  crystallisation  from  water,  was 
obtained  in  aggregates  of  flat  needles  melting  at  148^  (succinanilic 
acid  melts  at  148*5°).  The  corresponding  anil  was  obtained  by  boiling 
the  anilic  acid  for  a  short  time  and  crystallising  the  resulting  product 
from  alcohol,  when  it  was  obtained  in  long,  slender  needles  melting  at 
153— 164^ 

meso-aa-Dihydroxyctdipic  Acid, 

The  insoluble  residue  A  (see  p.  719),  left  after  repeated  extractioii 
of  the  mixed  acids  with  acetone,  was  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  chloroform  until  its  melting  point  was  constant : 
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01524  gave  02254  CO^  and  00804  H^O.     C - 40-33 ;  H - 586. 

CgHi^jO^  requires  C  =  40-45 ;  H  =  5-62  per  cent. 
meao-aa-DHtydroxyadipic  acid  is  insoluble  in  ether  or  light 
petroleum,  only  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform,  acetone,  or  alcohol  in 
the  cold,  and  readily  so  in  water  or  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which 
it  crystallises  in  small,  glistening  plates  melting  at  174^.  This  acid  is 
considerably  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  its  racemic  isomeride. 

Attempts  were  made  to  resolve  this  acid  by  means  of  its  cinchonidine 
salt,  but  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  production  of  an  optically  active 
acid  was  obtained. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  above  acid  and  the  racemic 
isomeride  contracts  at  146°  and  melts  at  161 — 165°. 

The  molecular  weight  was  determined  by  titration  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator : 
0-1672  required  18-65  c.c.  iVVlO  NaOH.     M.W.  - 179-2. 
A  dibasic  acid,  OgHj^Oj,,  requires  M.'W.  =  178. 
The  ailffer  salt  was  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  ammonium 
salt  of  the  acid  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.     The  crystalline  salt 
was    deposited    more  quickly   than  the  corresponding  salt  of   the 
racemic  acid : 
0-2076  gave  0-1142  Ag.    Ag  =  5501. 

CgHgOgAgj  requires  Ag  =  55*10  per  cent. 
Oxidation  with  Poiausiwn  Permanganate, — The  oxidation  was 
carried  out  exactly  as  described  for  the  oxidation  of  the  racemic 
isomeride.  The  product  of  oxidation  gave  the  fluorescein  reaction, 
and  from  it  both  sucoinanilic  acid,  melting  at  148°,  and  succinanil, 
melting  at  153 — 154°,  were  prepared. 
Methyl  fMso-fUk 'dihydroxyadipate^ 

C0jMe-CH(0H)-[CH5]/CH(0H)-C0jMe, 
was  prepared  by  adding  12  grams  of  methyl  iodide  to  10  grams 
of  the  dry  silver  salt,  suspended  in  dry  benzene,  and  heating  on  the 
water-bath  for  three  hours.  The  silver  iodide  was  filtered  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated,  when  the  ester  was  obtained  as  a^crystalline  solid, 
which,  after  crystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  light 
petroleum,  was  obtained  in  stout  needles  melting  at  89°.  It  is  some- 
what readily  soluble  in  cold  acetone,  alcohol,  or  water,  and  sparingly 
so  in  cold  benzene  or  chloroform  : 

0-1520  gave  02568  CO,  and  00956  H,0.     C  =  46-10 ;  H  =  7-00. 
CgHj^Og  requires  C  =  46-60 ;  H  =  6-80  per  cent. 

tneBO-tuL-Dihydroxyadipomiidet 

CO-NH2-OH(OH)-[CHj]2-CH(OH)-CO-NH„ 
was   obtained  by  the  following  two  methods :  (f)  the  lactone-lactide, 
obtained  by  heating  the  mcEO-acid,  was  boiled  with  a  concentrated 
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solution  (sp,  gr.  0*880)  of  ammonia,  the  solution  filtered,  and  allowed 
to  remain,  when  the  diamide  separated  out ;  (2)  the  dimethyl  ester 
was  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  (sp.  gr.  0*880)  of  ammonia,  in 
which  it  readily  dissolved,  and  from  this  solution  the  diamide  soon 
separated.  It  was  crystallised  from  water,  and  obtained  in  glistening 
plates  melting  and 'decomposing  at  242^  It  dissolves  somewhat 
readily  in  boiling  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  all  the  ordinary  organic 
solvents  : 

01462  gave  19*7  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  IS""  and  763  mm.  N=  15*84. 
CgHj^O^Nj  requires  N  =  15*90  per  cent. 

ineso-aa-DxhydroaDyadipic  dianUid^y 

CgH5-NH-CO-CH(OH)-[CH2]2-CH{OH)-CO-NH-CoH5, 
was  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  dianilide  of  the  racemic 
acid.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  or  light 
petroleum,  and  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises 
in  glistening  plates  melting  at  216° : 

0*1526  gave  11*2  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  15°  and  775  mm.    N  =  8*76. 
CigHjoO^Nj  requires  N-8'53  per  cent. 


Action  of  Heat  on  meso-aa'Dihydroxyadipic  Acid. 

The  acid  was  placed  in  a  large  test-tube  fitted  with  a  cork  through 
which  two  tubes  passed,  the  first  of  these  was  connected  to  a  pump, 
and  the  second,  which  was  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  served  for  the 
admission  of  a  slow  current  of  dry  air.  The  test-tube  and  contents 
were  gradually  heated  in  an  air-bath.  At  174°,  the  substance  melted 
and  water-vapour  was  evolved,  and  the  temperature  was  kept  at 
180 — 190°  for  about  five  minutes,  the  pressure  being  maintained  at 
35 — 40  mm.  No  sublimate  was  formed.  The  residue  consisted  of  a 
hard,  glassy  substance,  which  gave  the  following  results  on  analysis  : 

0*1552  gave  0*2710  00,  and  00670  HjO.     0  =  47*62 ;  H  =  4*80. 
^12^1  A  requires  0  =  47*68  ;  H  =  4*63»per  cent. 

The  lactone-lactide  of  meso-aa -dihydroxyadipic  acid, 

I — o — I 

002H-OH-[OHj],-CH-00        00-CH-[CH2],-CH(0H)-00 

' 0 '  ' 0 '      ' 

is  a  hard,  transparent,  glassy  substance,  which  does  not  melt  at  250°, 
and  when  heated  above  this  temperature  it  decomposes  without  pre- 
viously melting.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acetone,  chloroform, 
^ther,  or  benzene,  and  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide. 
When  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  'of  ammonia,  the  diamide 
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(see  p.  723)  and  the  ammonium  salt  of  the  dihydroxy-acid  are  produced. 
The  formation  of  the  latter  compound  was  proved  by  converting  it 
into  the  corresponding  silver  salt,  which  was  analysed  : 
01 234  gave  0-0680  Ag.     Ag  =  55-10. 

C^HgOgAgj  requires  Ag  =  55'10  per  cent. 

Chemical  Laboratory, 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

London,  S.E. 


LXVII. — The  AVandering   of  Bromine  in   the    Trans- 
foi^mation  of  Nitroaminohromoheyizenes. 

By  Kbnnbdy  Joseph  Prbvit^  Orton  and  Constance  Pearson. 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  transformation  of 
substituted  bromo-  and  chloro-nitroaminobenzenes,  we  have  observed 
a  remarkable  wandering  of  a  bromine  atom  in  the  case  of  2 :  G-di- 
bromo-l-nitroaminobenzene  (I).  Under  all  conditions  which  are 
favourable  to  transformation,  not'only  is  the  expected  2  :  6-dibromo-4- 
nitroaniline  (II)  produced,  but  also  the  isomeric  2  : 4-dibromo-6-nitro- 
aniline  (III),  thus : 

Br 


Although  the  position  para  with  respect  to  the  amino-group  is 
unoccupied,  the  migrating  nitro-group  in  part  displaces  an  ortho- 
bromine  atom,  which  then  re-enters  the  benzene  nucleus  in  the  vacant 
para-position,  the  two  nitroanilines  being  formed  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

The  transformation  of  this  di-o-substituted  nitroaminobenzene  is  a 
far  slower  process  than  that  of  the  nitroaminobenzenes  with  an  ortho- 
position  unoccupied ;  only  in  strongly  acid  solutions  (8 — ^N)  is  the 
change  complete  in  twenty-four  hours.  Inasmuch  as  the  low 
solubility  (I  part  in  1400  parts)  renders  the  use  of  water  as  a  solvent 
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impracticable,  aqueous  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  25  or  50  per  cent.,  was 
employed. 

Solutions  of  the  nitroamine  in  all  media  can  apparently  be  kept 
indefinitely.  Change  only  occurs  when  acid  is  present.  With  low 
concentrations  of  acid,  the  rate  of  change  is  very  slow,  but  becomes 
more  rapid  as  the  concentration  is  raised,  until,  when  the  acid  is 
8 — 9ir,  the  change  is  complete  in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  For  example,  a  solution  of  the  nitroamine  in  which  the 
acid  was  at  a  concentration  of  2ir,  showed  no  signs  of  change  in 
forty-eight  hours,  but  contained  nitroaniline  after  seventy-two  hours. 
Neither  variation  in  tlie  concentration  of  the  acid  or  of  the  nitro- 
amine had  any  effect  on  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  nitro- 
anilines,  or  on  the  course  of  the  transformation,  but  with  dilate 
solutions,  0*75 — 1*5  grams  in  100  c.c.  of  the  solvent,  the  separation  of 
the  two  anilines  was  simplified.  Of  the  common  strong  acids,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  the  most  effective  in  producing  the  rearrangement.  As 
a  weaker  acid,  sulphuric  acid  at  equivalent  concentrations  does  not 
accelerate  the  change  so  greatly  as  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst^  in  the 
presence  of  the  stronger  nitric  and  hydrobromic  acids,  reduction  of 
nitroamine  is  the  main  reaction. 

Comparative  experiments  were  made  with  the  igomeric  2  : 4-dibromo- 
1-nitroaminobenzene,  in  which  one  ortho-  instead  of  the  para-position 
is  vacant.  No  wandering  of  a  bromine  atom  was  discernible,  2  : 4-di- 
bromo-6-nitroaniline  being  the  sole  product. 

The  behaviour  of  «-tribromo-l-nitroaminobenzene,  under  similar 
treatment,  was  also  examined,  and  was  found  to  be  surprisingly  similar 
to  that  of  the  2 : 6-dibromo-compound,  with  this  one  difference. 
Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  2  :  6-dibromonitroaminobenzene,  notwith- 
standing that  the  para-position  is  vacant,  partial  dispkieemnU  of  an 
ortho-placed  bromine  takes  place,  the  bromine  again  entering  the 
nucleus,  transformation  of  the  «-tribromonitroamine  into  a  nitro- 
aniline can  only  occur  with  replaoemeiU  of  bromine,  which  appears  in 
the  solution.*  The  nitroamine  was  transformed  into  a  mixture  of 
2  : 4-dibromo-6-Ditro-  and  2  : 6-dibromo-4-nitro-anilines,  which  are 
present  in  approximately  the  same  proportion  as  that  obtained  from 
the  2  :  6-dibromonitroamine.  The  change  appeared  somewhat  slower 
with  the  c-tribromo-derivative  for  the  lower  concentrations  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  in  both  cases  at  a  concentration  of  8 — QiT  no  nitro- 
amine remained  after  twenty-four  hours. 

*  The  displacement  of  bromiue  in  the  para-position  by  the  nitro-groap  (and 
fonnation  of  ^-tribromoDitroaminobenzene)  in  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  «-tribiomo- 
aniline  has  already  been  described  by  one  of  us  (Trans.,  1902,  St,  490).  In  the 
same  communication,  the  references  in  the  literature  to  similar  displacements  in 
^•trisabstituted  bromoanilines  and  phenols  are  collected. 
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A  great  oontrasl  is  offered  by  the  behaviour  of  tf-trichloronitro- 
amine.  No  nitroaniline  is  formed,  that  is,  no  replacement  of  chlorine 
by  the  nitro-group  occurs.  The  characteristic  product  is  chloroanil 
(tetrachlorobenzoquinone),  trichloroaniline  being  formed  at  the  same 
time.  Under  similar  conditions  as  to  solvent  and  concentration  of  acid, 
this  reaction  does  not  take  place  so  rapidly  as  the  transformation  of  the 
di-  and  tri-bromonitroamines.  The  formation  of  ^-trichloroaniline 
points  to  hydrolysis  of  the  nitroaminobenzene  as  one  of  the  steps  in 
the  change : 

CeH^Clg-NH-NOa  +  H^O  =  Ce^HjOlg-NHa  -h  HNO3. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  chlorine  arising  from  the  interaction  of 
the  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  converts  some  of  the  ^-trichloroaniline 
into  tetrachlorobenzoquinone.  Similar  hydrolysis  might  be  expected 
as  a  side  reaction  in  the  transformation  of  the  bromonitroamiues ;  the 
presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  bases  in  the  mother  liquors  from 
the  nitroaniline  indicated  that  such  occurred. 

TJnder  the  conditions  here  described,  no  traces  of  the  quinoneanils 
(phenyliminoquinones),  recorded  by  one  of  us  and  Miss  Smith  (Trans., 
1905,  87,  309  ;  iind.,  1907,  91,  146),  were  formed.  In  the  production 
of  these  compounds,  which  arise  in  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
nitroamines  in  acetic  acid  solution,  there  is  both  replacement  of 
halogen  (in  the  case  of  a-tribromonitroaminobenzene)  and  migration  of 
halogenfrom  one  carbon  atom  to  another  of  the  benzene  nucleus,  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  following  constitutional  formulce : 

Br         Br 


Br 
Br 


2Br^    J>NH-NO,  ^^^^        g^ 


Br 
Br  Br 

o:0-0 


Br         Br 

^  Br 


Br         Br 

J)l  CI  CI         CI 

2  ci<^   \nh-N02     -->    ^•<CI/'^'v~y^^^ 

CI  CI         CI 

How  far  the  reactions  recorded  in  this  paper  are  analogous  to  these 
transformations  cannot  at  present  be  decided,  but  the  fact  that 
2  : 6-dibromonitroaminobenzene,  in  which  the  migration  of  bromine  is 
observed  during  the  conversion  into  nitroanilines,  yields  no  quinoneanil, 
but  mainly  2 : 6-dibromo-4-nitroaniline,  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  acetic  acid  solution  {loc,  cit,)  suggests  some  considerable 
difference. 
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The  nitroanilines,  although  the  main,  are  not  the  sole  products  of 
the  transformation  of  the  nitroamines  in  dilate  alcoholic  or  acetic  acid 
solution  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids.  In  all 
cases,  reduction  of  a  small  amount  of  the  nitroamine  to  diazo- 
oompound  takes  place  :  Ar-NH-NOg  — >  (Ar-Nj)'.  With  other  acids, 
nitric  and  hydrobromic,  this  production  of  diazo-compoand  assumes 
much  larger  proportions.  In  the  case  of  tf-trichloronitroaminobenzene, 
the  reduction  is  quantitative,  bromine  being  liberated  when  hydro- 
bromic  acid  is  used : 

CgHjClj-NH-NOj  +  2HBr  ->  (OgHjClg-Nj)-  +  H^O  +  Br,. 

Hydrobromic  acid  and  the  ^-tribromo-derivative  yield  the  very 
sparingly  soluble  diazonium  perbromide,  C0H^r3*N2'Br3.  At  the 
same  time,  a  small  amount  of  the  two  nitrobromoanilines,  the  main 
products  of  the  reaction  with  hydrochloric  acid,  can  be  isolated. 
When,  however,  nitric  acid  is  used,  although  reduction  is  still  the 
main  reaction,  replacement  of  the  bromine  by  the  nitro-group  assumes 
larger  proportions. 

With  2 : 6-dibromonitroaminobenzene,  the  reaction  with  hydro- 
bromic acid  is  more  complicated,  for  the  bromine  set  free  in  the 
reduction  of  the  hydrobromic  acid  converts  unchanged  dibromonitro-> 
amine  into  6-tribromonitroamine,  which  in  its  turn  is  reduced  to 
diazo-compound.  Besides  the  reduction  and  bromination,  the 
migration  of  the  nitro-group  also  takes  place,  and  to  a  larger  extent 
than  is  the  case  with  Mribromonitroamine  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, both  the  dibromonitroanilines  being  easily  isolated  and 
separated. 

It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  varying 
behaviour  of  these  nitroamines,  or  for  the  part  played  by  the  hydro- 
chloric (or  sulphuric)  acid.  Although  the  union  of  the  acid  with  the 
nitroamine  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  changes  appears  an  attractive 
view,  little  experimental  evidence  can  at  present  be  brought  forward  in 
its  favour. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  marked  effect  of  symmetry  of  the 
benzene  nucleus  in  determining  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
migrating  nitro-group.  Comparison  of  2  :  6-dibromo-  with  2  :  4-di- 
bromo-nitroamines  illustrates  this  fact  clearly.  In  the  symmetrical 
2  :  6-dibromo-derivative,  the  nitro-group  migrates  both  to  the  ortho* 
•and  para-positions,  whereas  in  the  2 : 4-dibromonitroamine  the 
wandering  is  exclusively  to  the  ortho-position. 
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Experimental. 

Br 

Trans/ormatian  of  2  :  6-Z>t6rowo-l -nitroaminohenzene,  ^      ^NH-NOg. 


Q' 


2  : 6-Dibromo-l-nitFoaminobenzene  can  readily  be  prepared  in  large 
quantity  by  the  method  previously  described  from  2  :  6-dibromoaniline 
(Orton,  Trans.,  1902,  81,  808;  Orton  and  Smith,  Trans.,  1906, 
87,  397).  The  solubilities  of  the  nitroamine  in  water  and  in  25  per 
•cent,  alcohol  were  determined  at  the  laboratory  temperature.  The 
measurements  were  made  either  by  treating  known  weights  with  a 
given  quantity  of  solvent  and  weighing  the  undissolved  material,  or, 
with  a  somewhat  less  degree  of  accuracy,  by  titrating  the  saturated 
solutions  with  baryta  in  the  presence  of  phenolphthalein  : 

100  grams  of  water  dissolved  00715  gram  at  11*5°. 

100        „        25  per  cent,  alcohol  dissolved  0*166  gram  at  lO*'. 

100        „  „  „  „         0-167 

The  last  number  was  obtained  by  titrating  the  saturated  solution. 

Barium  2 :  Q'BttromonttroaminobeTizens,  (C^jH3Br2-NINO-Q)2Ba,2JH20. 

This  salt  was  prepared  from  the  sodium  salt  and  barium  chloride ; 
it  crystallises  in  lustrous,  nacreous  plates,  and  is  exceptionally  soluble 
in  water : 

0-2060  at  105°  lost  0-0125  KJO.     Kfi  =  6-06. 
0-2060  gave  0-0618  BaS04.     Ba  =  176. 
C^fiP^lif^Br^B^,2^Ufi  requires  H20-6-9  ;  Ba=  17-79  per  cent. 

The  molecular  rearrangement  of  the  nitroamine  was  studied  under 
a  variety  of  conditions.  As  solvents  were  used  water,  acetic  acid 
(glacial,  80  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent.),  and  aqueous  alcohol  (50  per 
cent,  and  25  per  cent.),  and  as  acids  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  These  varying  conditions  seemed  not  to  cause  any  marked 
difference  in  the  course  of  the  transformation.  The  low  solubility 
of  the  nitroamine  in  water  renders  this  solvent  unsuitable.  Fifty 
per  cent,  aqueous  alcohol  dissolves  the  nitroamine  freely,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  particularly  adapted  to  effect  an  initial  separation  of  the 
two  anilines  when  a  certain  concentration  of  the  nitroamine  is  used. 

In  the  case  of  water  and  25  per  cent,  alcohol,  saturated  solutions  of 
the  nitroamine  were  employed,  but  with  the  other  solvents  the  solution 
contained  1*6  grams  per  100  c.c.  (v=19*7).  In  the  case  of  60  per 
cent,  alcohol,  this  concentration  gave  an  initial  separation  consisting 
mainly  of  2  : 6-dibromo-4-nitroaniline. 
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The  strength  of  the  acid  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  speed  of  the 
change.  Of  the  two  acids  mentioned  above,  sulphuric  acid  is  therefore 
the  least  effective. 

At  low  concentrations,  the  speed  of  the  reaction  is  inconsiderable, 
but  it  is  completed  in  twenty-four  hours  when  the  concentration  of 
the  acid  is  more  than  8^. 

Using  2jy-hydrochloric  acid  (and  50  per  cent,  alcohol),  a  very  pale 
yellow  colour  only  appeared  after  seventy-two  hours;  with  4i\r- 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  had  assumed  a  yellow  colour  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  a  separation  of  crystals  of  aniline  only  began  after 
eight  days ;  with  6iV^-hydrochloric  acid,  a  faint  colour  developed  in  a. 
few  minutes,  and  a  separation  of  crystals  had  begun  in  twenty  hours  ; 
with  7i^-hydrochloric  acid,  the  separation  after  twenty-four  hours  was 
greater  than  with  6J^. 

The  crystalline  separation  consisted  in  all  cases  of  yellow  needles, 
representing  about  one-third  of  the  nitroamine  when  a  solution  in 
50  per  cent,  alcohol  was  used  at  the  concentration  mentioned  above, 
but  only  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  if  a  saturated  solution  in 
25  per  cent,  alcohol  was  employed. 

The  crystals  from  the  latter  solution  softened  at  118^,  and  were 
completely  molten  below  160°,  whilst  those  from  the  former  softened 
about  160°,  and  were  completely  molten  at  185 — 190°.  Kepeated 
crystallisation  of  both  materials  from  alcohol  finally  gave  pure 
2  : 6-dibromo-4-nitroaniline  melting  at  202 — 204°.  The  isomeric 
2  : 4-dibromo-6-nitroaniline  was  isolated  from  the  mother  liquor  as 
follows :  the  50  per  cent,  aqueous  alcohol  was  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution,  whereupon  yellow 
needles  slowly  separated,  representing  about  one-third  of  the  original 
nitroamine.  Repeated  crystallisation  of  the  crystals  (melting  at 
110—112°)  slowly  raised  the  melting  point  to  125—126°,  the  melting 
point  of  the  dibromo-o-nitroaniline.*  Purification  was,  however,  more 
satisfactorily  effected  by  acetylating  this  material  by  boiling  in 
acetic  acid  solution  with  acetyl  chloride.  The  material,  which 
separated  on  adding  water,  was  recrystallised  twice  from  benzene, 
from  which  solvent  slender,  colourless  needles  were  obtained  melting 
at  208 — 209°,  the  melting  point  of  2  : 4-dibromo-6-nitroacetanilide. 
They  did  not  lower  the  melting  point  of  the  aniiide  prepared  from 
2  : 4-dibromoacetanilide. 

The  anilide  dissolves  readily  in  10  per  cent,  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide,  as  do  all  such  dihalogen-o-  or  -/^-nitroacetanilides  (Orton, 
Trans.,  1902,  81,  496).  Hydrolysis  was  rapidly  effected  by  boiling 
this  solution,  and  as  the  hydrolysis  proceeded  the  aniline  separated  in 
deep  yellow  or  orange  needles,  which  melted  at   126 — 127°  and  did 
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not  affect  the  melting  point  of  a  specimen  of  the  aniline  prepared 
directly : 

0-2104  gave  0-2366  AgBr.     Br  =  4766. 

OgHgOgNjBrg  requires  Br  =  47*32  per  cent. 

Tran^armatian  qf  S'TribromO'l-nUroaminobenzene. 

The  behaviour  of  solutions  of  this  nitroamine  in  aqueous,  aqueous 
alcohol,  or  aqueous  acetic  acid  media,  which  are  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid,  resembles  that  of  2  :  6-dibromonitroamino- 
benzene  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Similar  strengths  of  acid  determine 
approximately  similar  speeds  of  decomposition,  and  the  proportion  of 
o-  and  />-nitroaniline  is  approximately  the  same.  The  yellow  crystals 
which  first  separate  melt  at  172 — 183^  whilst  the  material  deposited 
after  dilution  with  sodium  carbonate  melts  below  110^.  From  the 
material  of  higher  melting  point,  pure  2  : 6-dibromo-4-nitroaniline 
can  be  obtained^  and  from  that  of  lower  melting  point  the  isomeric 
dibromo-o-nitroaniline,  by  the  procedure  which  has  been  described 
above. 

The  great  difference  between  the  two  nitroamines  lies  in  the  fact 
that  bromine  is  set  free  during  the  conversion  of  the  «-tribromo- 
derivative  into  nitroanilines.  Estimation  of  the  bromine  was  not 
practicable  in  the  complex  mixtures  dealt  with. 

Trana/ormatum  of  S'TriMaranitroaminohenzene, 

With  the  lower  concentrations  of  acid,  decomposition  of  this  nitro- 
amine is  far  slower ;  with  higher  coocentrations,  large  crystals  of 
tetrachlorobenzoquinone  are  slowly  deposited.  The  solution  remains 
nearly  colourless  during  the  reaction,  never  acquiriog  the  yellow 
colour  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  nitroanilines.  9-Trichloro- 
aniline  was  recognised  in  the  mother  liquor  from  the  chloroanil  by 
diluting  largely,  partly  neutralising  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
then  extracting  three  times  with  chloroform.  The  residue  remaining 
on  evaporating  the  solvent  was  extracted  with  hot  dilute  alcohol, 
which  left  tetrachlorobenzoquinone  undissolved.  From  this  solution, 
«-trichloroaniline  separated  in  colourless  needles  melting  at  76°. 

Reduction  qf  Nitroamines  in  the  Presence  oj  Uydrohromic  and 
Niii^io  Acids* 

The  presence  of  diazonium  salts  can  always  be  recognised  when  the 
nitroamines  have  changed  under  the  infiuence  of  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  although   the  quantity  is   but   small.     In  order  to 
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detect  the  diazo-compound,  an  aqueous  solution  of  resorcinol  is  added 
to  the  liquid,  the  acidity  of  the  solution  being  cautiously  reduced  by 
sodium  carbonate ;  a  slight  precipitate  of  the  azo-compound  is 
formed,  or,  when  the  quantity  is  exceptionally  minute,  coloration 
alone  results. 

With  hydrobromic  and  nitric  acids,  however,  reduction  to  the 
diazo- com  pound  becomes  the  chief  reaction.  The  nitric  acid  is 
evidently  reduced  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  or  even  of  acetic  acid,  to 
nitrous  acid,  which  then  reacts  with  the  nitroamines  in  the  usual 
way. 

«-Trichloro-  and  9-tribromo-nitroaminobenzenes  are  rapidly  and 
quantitatively  reduced  in  50  per  cent,  aqueous  alcohol  or  acetic  acid 
solution  containing  hydrobromic  acid  at  concentrations  of  5 — 63^, 
the  solution  assuming  both  the  colour  and  odour  of  bromine.  In  the 
case  of  the  <-trichloro-derivative,  no  precipitation  occurs,  and  the 
diazo-compound  can  be  isolated  after  removing  bromine  by  coupling 
with  )3-naphthol  or  resorcinol.  The  trichlorobenzeneazonaphthol, 
after  recrystallisation  from  acetic  acid,  melted  at  144 — 145%  the 
pure  compound  melting  at  145 — 146°  (Orton  and  Smith,  Trans., 
1905,  87,  395).  Further,  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  mixture  and 
warmiogy  the  diazo-compound  can  be  converted  into  ^-trichlorobenzene, 
a  reaction  which  is  quantitative  under  the  conditions. 

In  the  case  of  «-tribromonitroaminobenzene,  the  very  low  solubility 
of  the  diazonium  perbromide,  C^H^Br^-N^Brg,  effected  an  approx- 
imately quantitative  separation  of  the  diazo-compound.  The  per- 
bromide  separated  in  long,  orange  needles,  which  decomposed  at  about 
140%  and  was  recognised  by  its  conversion  into  «-tribromobenzene  by 
alcohol,  by  its  coupling  with  )3-naphthol  in  alcoholic  solution  with  the 
formation  of  «-tribromobenzeneazonaphthol,  and  by  giving  a  precipitate 
of  silver  bromide  with  alcoholic  silver  nitrate. 

The  2  : 6-dibromonitroaminobenzene  reacts  in  a  more  complicated 
way  with  hydrobromic  acid,  owing  to  the  reduction  to  diazo-compound 
and  the  wandering  of  the  nitro-group  taking  place  simultaneously. 
Moreover,  bromine,  set  free  in  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrobromic  acid, 
converts  some  of  the  unchanged  dibromonitroamine  into  s  tribromo- 
nitroamine,  which  is  then  in  its  turn  reduced  by  hydrobromic  acid. 
it.  alcohol  and  concentrations  of  hydrobromic  acid 
r,  crystalline  precipitate  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
\i  have  the  usual  properties,  both  the  2  : 6-dibromo- 
2 : 4-dibromo-6-nitro-aniline  being  recognised  and 
other  liquor  contained  much  diazo-compound,  as 
taction  with  ^-naphthol  or  resorcinol.  «-Tribromo- 
detected  by  adding  alcohol  and  distilling,  when  pure 
(m.  p.  119°)  passed  over.     The  detection  of  2  :6-di- 
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bromodtazobenzeae,  which  should  be  present,  would  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  presence  of  a  ^tribromo-derivative. 

The  use  of  nitric  acid  gives  similar,  but  less  distinct,  results. 
«-Trichloronitroaminobenzene  slowly  decomposed  in  solution  in  50  per 
cent,  acetic  acid  containing  nitric  acid  (which  was  freed  from  nitrous 
acid  by  carbamide  nitrate)  at  a  concentration  of  9ir,  The  liquid 
developed  very  little  colour,  and,  when  all  the  nitroamine  had  dis- 
appeared, contained  only  the  diazo-compound,  which  was  isolated  by 
coupling  with  )3-naphthol. 

With  «-tribromonitroaminobenzene,  a  similar  reaction  takes  place,  but 
the  evolution  of  bromine  points  to  the  replacement  of  bromine  by  the 
nitro-group.  The  small  extent  of  this  reaction,  however,  did  not 
permit  of  the  isolation  of  the  dibromonitroanilines. 

In  the  case  of  2  :  Gdibromonitroamine,  beyond  the  production  of 
diazo-compound,  no  very  decisive  indications  were  obtained.  If  nitro- 
aniline  is  formed  by  migration  of  the  nitro-group  (and  such  is  not  only 
probable,  but  is  indicated  by  the  colour  which  rapidly  develops  in  the 
mixture),  diazotisation  would  be  expected  to  follow,  owing  to  reduction 
of  the  nitric  acid.  The  absence  of  separation  of  nitroxniline  would  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way. 

Br 
2  :  4i-Dtbro7no-l-nUro<Miinobenzene,  Br<^      ^NH'NOg. 

This  nitroamiue  is  prepared  by  a  method  which  is  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  that  originally  used  by  pne  of  us  (Orton,  Trans.,  1902,  81, 
806),  in  which  a  solution  of  the  aniline  in  acetic  acid  was  successively 
treated  with  nitric  acid  and  acetic  anhydride.  The  nitric  acid,  free 
from  nitrous  acid,  was  prepared  from  fuming  nitric  acid  in  the  following 
way.  The  fuming  acid  was  cooled  by  ice  and  treated  with  small 
quantities  of  powdered  carbamide  nitrate,  whereupon  it  became 
colourless  and  at  the  same  time  diluted  to  87  or  88  per  cent,  nitric 
acid. 

Ten  grams  of  the  2  : 4-dibromoaniline  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  glacial 
acetic^  acid,  cooled  to  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution,  are  slowly 
added  to  a  mixture  of  5  c.c.  of  the  nitric  acid,  prepared  as  above, 
25  c.c.  of  acetic  acid,  and  25  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride,  the  temperature 
being  maintained  at  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution.  The  solution 
of  nitric  acid  is  prepared  by  adding  the  nitric  acid  slowly  to  the 
acetic  add  and  then  introducing  the  acetic  anhydride,  the  temperature 
being  kept  throughout  as  low  as  possible ;  with  care,  only  traces  of 
nitrous  acid  are  formed.  After  admixture,  the  solution  has  a  dull 
purple  colour,  and  should  contain  no  undissolved  solid  material.  It  is 
poured  into  500  c.c.  of  ice-cold  water,  and  the  oil  which  separates 
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extracted  with  chloroform,  a  small  amount  of  diazoniom  salt  aloii6 
remaining  in  the  aqueous  acid  liquor.  The  chloroform  solution  is  freed 
from  acetic  acid  by  shaking  three  times  with  small  quantities  of  water, 
and  then  the  nitroamine  is  extracted  by  means  of  aqueous  sodium 
carbonate.  The  chloroform  finally  only  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
2 : 4-dibromo-6-nitroaQiline.  The  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is 
carefully  titrated  with  5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  to 
remove  excess  of  alkali,  the  mixture  being  left  just  alkaline.  The 
liquid  is  then  heated  nearly  to  boiling  point,  and  a  warm  solution  of 
barium  chloride  is  added  in  some  excess  of  the  quantity  equivalent  to 
a  theoretical  yield  of  nitroamine.  The  hot  solution  is  filtered  from 
any  barium  carbonate  which  may  be  precipitated,  and  on  cooling 
deposits  the  barium  salt  of  the  nitroamine  in  large,  colourless  plates. 
The  salt  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  can  be  readily 
recrystallised  from  boiling  water  : 

0-6123  lost,  over  sulphuric  acid,  00298  Kfi.    Kfi=^5'S7. 

0-4343  anhydrous  salt  gave  01365  BaSO^.     Ba»  18*56. 

Ci2HeO^N4Br^Ba,2JHjO  requires  HjO  =  5'83  per  cent. 
CijHgO^N^Br^Ba  requires  Ba=  18*84  per  cent. 

The  nitroamine  is  prepared  from  the  barium  salt  as  follows : 
0*5  gram  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water  at  30^,  and  a 
half  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  slowly  added  in  some 
excess.  The  nitroamine  begins  immediately  to  crystallise  out.  When 
the  mixture  is  cold,  the  nitroamine  is  collected,  washed  with  water, 
and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  lustrous, 
transparent  plates,  which  are  often  greatly  elongated;  it  melts 
at  65°  : 

0*1417  gave  01795  AgBr.     Br  =  53*92. 

CgH^OgNgBrj  requires  Br  =  54*0  per  cent. 

The  nitroamine  ^dissolves  readily  in  all  organic  solvents  with  the 
exception  of  petroleum,  from  which  solvent  it  crystallises  in  large, 
colourless  plates.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  yielding 
an  acid  solution,  and  can  be  recrystallised  from  water  which  has  been 
saturated  at  30"^. 

TransformcUian  of  ilie  NiCroamine  into  2  :  i-Dibromo-Q-nitroaniline, — 
Solutions  of  the  nitroamine  appear  to  be  permanent,  remaining  colour- 
less for  an  indefinite  period.  Acidification  with  strong  acids  of  the 
aqueous,  aqueous  acetic,  or  glacial  acetic  acid  solutions  brings  about 
the  migration  of  the  nitro-group.  For  corresponding  concentrations  of 
acids,  the  speed  of  the  change  is  greatest  in  the  glacial  acetic  acid. 
The  most  suitable  medium  is  a  1  to  5  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
nitroamine  iu  glacial  ivcetic  acid  to  which  has  been  added  sufficient 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  produce  a  2^-Bolution.     This  mixture  is 
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kept  at  25°,  when  the  change  is  completed  in  a  couple  of  honrs.  The 
only  aniline  produced  is  2 : 4-dibroino-6-nitroaniline,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  diazo-oompound,  arising  from  reduction  of  the  nitroamine, 
can  be  detected  in  the  usual  way. 

Preparation  of  2  :  ^'Dihromo(miline. 

We  have  materially  modified  Heinichen's  {AnnaJ^i,  1880,  253, 
275)  method  of  preparing  2 :  6>dibromoaniline,  and  have  thereby 
increased  the  yield.  Following  this  author's  procedure,  sulphanilic 
acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  brominated  by  means  of  sodium 
hypobromite,  great  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  temperature  at  0^. 
No  9-tribromoaniline  should  separate  when  the  operation  is  correctly 
.performed.  To  the  resulting  liquid,  barium  chloride  is  a^ded,  and  then 
barium  hydroxide  until  the  mixture  is  neutral.  The  barium  salt, 
(NH2*O0H^Br2*SO3)2Ba,2n2O,  separates  immediately,  34*6  grams  of 
sulphanilic  acid  yielding  85  grams  of  the  salt.  Concentration  of  the 
mother  liquor  gives  a  further  small  quantity. 

In  order  to  convert  the  dibromosulphanilic  acid  into  2  :  6-dibromo- 
aniline,  it  is  unnecessary  to  isolate  the  acid  frqm  the  barium  salt,  which 
was  the  course  followed  by  Heinichen.  It  is  simpler  to  treat  the 
bydrated  salt,  which  has  been  dried  in  air,  directly  with  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  proportion :  20  grams  of  the  salt,  72  grams  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
18  grams  of  water.  Superheated  steam  is  then  passed  through  the 
mixturei  which  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  160 — 180^  in  an 
oil-bath.  2  : 6-Dibromoaniline  is  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
sulphonio  acid,  and  begins  to  distil  over  immediately.  After  two  and 
a-half  hours,  when  the  hydrolysis  is  finished,  the  temperature  is 
lowered  .to  120°,  whereupon  the  sulphuric  acid  becomes  more  dilute, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  2  : 6-dibromoaniline  distils  over.  The  yield 
of  recrystallised  material  amounted  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

Univrrsitt  CoLLRai  OF  North  Wales, 
Banoor. 


LXVIII. — The  Action  of  Tliionyl  Chloride  on  the 
Methylene  Ethers  of  Catechol  Derivatives.  Part  II. 
PiperonyloiUy  Piperily  and  Hydropiperoin. 

By  Qeorge  Barger  and  Arthur  James  Ewins. 

RscENTLT,  one  of  us  has  shown  (Trans.,  1908,  93,  563)  that  the 
methylene  ethers  of  catechol  derivatives  are  converted  into  the  corre- 
sponding cyclic  carbonates  by  heating  with  an  excess  of  thionyl  chloride 
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to  180 — 200^.  The  same  carbonates  are  formed  by  treatment  of  the 
chlorine  derivatives,  which  result  from  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  on  the  methylene  ethers,  with  cold  water,  so  that  the  effect  of 
thionyl  chloride  is  equivalent  to  that  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  and 
water. 

In  the  previous  paper,  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on  piperonyl 
alcohol,  piperonal,  and  piperonylic  acid  was  described  ;  in  the  present 
one,  we  deal  with  its  action  on  compounds  containing  two  catechol  nuclei, 
namely,  piperonyioin,  piperil,  and  hydro-  and  Mohydro-piperoin.  A 
large  excess  of  thionyl  chloiide  was  found  to  be  necessary,  and  serves 
as  solvent  from  which  the  reaction  product  crystallises  on  cooling. 
With  smaller  quantities  of  thionyl  chloride,  whether  in  the  presence 
or  absence  of  an  indifferent  solvent,  a  great  deal  of  decomposition 
always  took  place.  Besides  oxidising  the  methylene  groups  to 
carbonyl,  thionyl  chloride  chlorinates  the  fatty  chain  linking  the  two 
benzene  nuclei.  The  symmetrical  grouping,  CH(OH)-CH(OB),  of 
hydropiperoin  is  thus  converted  into  CHCl'CHOl,  but  the  asymmetrical 
grouping  of  piperonyioin,  CH(OH)'00,  is  oxidised  to  CClg'CO,  so  that 
the  same  substance  is  obtained  as  from  the  diketone  piperil.  Under 
the  conditions  employed  in  the  production  of  cyclic  carbonates,  thionyl 
chloride  was  found  to  act  in  an  analogous  way  on  benzoin  and  benzil, 
oxidising  the  former,  and  converting  both  to  dichlorobenzil,  in  the 
same  way  that  phosphorus  pentachloride  acts  on  these  substances. 

Only  in  the  case  of  the  chloro-derivative  from  piperonyioin  (and 
piperil)  were  we  able  to  remove  the  chlorine  from  the  fatty  chain ;  we 
thus  obtained  a  dicarbonate  of  tetrahydroxybenzil,  and,  from  this, 
tetrahydroxybenzil  itself;  the  constitiution  of  the  latter  substance 
was  proved  by  conversion  into  veratril,  previously  obtained  from 
veratraldehyde. 

Experimental. 

3:4:3':  ^'  -Dicarbonyldioxy-aa-dicldarodeaxyhenzoin^ 

CO<g>CeH3-CO-CCl2-C,H3<2>CO. 

2*5  Giams  of  piperonyioin  were  heated  with  10  c.c.  of  thionyl 
chloride  in  a  sealed  tube  to  180°  for  seven  hours.  There  was  an 
unusually  great  pressure  in  the  tube,  and,  on  opening,  sulphur  dioxide 
and  hydrogen  chloride  escaped.  Oo  cooling  in  a  freezing  mixture,  the 
dark  red  solution  deposited  crystals,  which  were  collected,  Washed 
with  benzene,  and  recrystallised  from  xylene.  Warty  masses  were 
obtained,  which,  after  several  crystallisations,  separated  in  short, 
broad  prisms  melting  at  191 — 192^  The  yield  was  60  per  ctnt.  of 
the  theoretical : 
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01770  gave  03270  COg  and  0-0264  Kfi.     0 - 50*6  ;  H « 1-7. 
0'  142 1     „     (by  fusion  with  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate) 
0-1094  AgCl.    Ci-19-0. 

OiflHeOyOlj  requires  C  =  50-4  ;  H  =  1-6  ;  CI  =  18-6  per  cent. 
The  molecular  weight  was  determined,  by  a  microscopic  method 
which  we  described  some  time  ago  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1756),  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  at  85 — 90^,  benzil  being  employed  as  standard.  0*157  Gram 
in  2-73  grams  of  acetic  acid  was  intermediate  between  0'16  mol.  and  0*18 
mol.,  whence  M«  320— 360,  mean  340.  CigHeOyClg  requires  M-381. 

3:4:3':  ^'-Dico^bonyldwxybenziU 
CO<2>CeH3-CO-CO-CeH3<^CO. 

05  Gram  of  the  substance  just  described  was  boiled  with  10  c.c.  of 
anhydrous  formic  acid ;  hydrogen  chloride  was  evolved,  and  the  sub- 
stance gradually  passed  into  solution.  When  no  more  hydrogen 
chloride  was  given  off,  the  hot  solution  was  filtered.  On  cooling,  long, 
thin  prisms  separated,  melting  at  214 — 215^  with  effervescence, 
characteristic  of  catechol  carbonates.  After  washing  with  cold  water, 
until  the  washings  were  not  coloured  by  ferric  chloride,  in  order  to 
remove  a  little  of  the  corresponding  free  catechol  derivative,  the 
crystals  were  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  and  analysed  ; 
the  melting  point  remained  unchanged  : 

00828  gave  0-1776  00^  and  0-0228  HgO.     C  =  58-5  ;  H  -  2-9. 
Ci^jHgOg  requires  0  =  589  ;  H  =  1  8  per  cent. 

3:4:3':  i'-Dicofl-bonyldioxyhenzil  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  boiling 
with  water,  or  by  the  addition  of  alkali,  to  tetrahydroxy benzil. 

3:4:3':  AI^T^ahydroxyhmizU,  (HO)aCgH3-CO-00-CeHj(OH)2. 

The  removal  of  the  two  chlorine  atoms  from  the  product  of  the 
reaction  between  thionyl  chloride  and  piperonyloin,  without  hydro- 
lysing  'the  carbonate,  was  accomplished  by  formic  acid,  as  stated 
above,  but  the  other  reagents  employed  for  a  similar  purpose  by 
P&uly  (Bw.j  1907,  40,  3096),  namely,  oxalic  acid,  succinic  acid,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  were  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  this  purpose,  no  pure 
carbonate  being  obtainable.  The  crude  reaction  product,  however, 
leadily  yielded  tetrahydroxy  benzil  on  boiling  with  water.  One  gram 
of  3  : 4  :  3' :  4'-dicarbonyldioxy-aa-dichlorodeoxybenzoin  was  intimately 
mixed  with  0*3  gram  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  and  the  mixture  was 
carefully  heated  until  there  was  no  longer  any  evolution  of  gas.  it 
was  then  boiled  with  water  for  several  hours,  a  little  animal  charcoal 
being  added  towards  the  end.     On  coiicentiating  the  filtered  bolution, 
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the  substance  crystallised ;  it  was  recrystallised  from  water  and  dried 
at  110°: 

01588  gave  0-3573  COg  and  0-0510  H^O.    0  =  61  -4 ;  H  =  3-6. 
Ci^Hi^Og  requires  0  =  61*3;  H  -  3*6  per  cent. 

TeirahydroosybenzU  forms  yellow  prisms  melting  at  236^.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  separates  with  two  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystallisation  : 

0*4020,  dried  in  desiccator  until  of  constant  weight,  lost  0*0459  at 
110^     H,0=ll-4. 

C^^U^fif^,2Bfi  requires  HgO- 11-6  per  cent. 

Tetrahydroxybenzil  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  so  ia 
alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  an  orange-red  colour. 

Tek-abenzoxybenzil,  C^4BifiQ(00'OQU^\. 

0*5  Gram  of  tetrahydroxybenzil  was  dissolved  in  5  grams  of  pyridine, 
and  2  grams  (eight  molecular  proportions)  of  benzoyl  chloride  were 
added.  After  standing  for  eighteen  hours,  the  solution  was  poured 
into  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  amorphous  solid  which  separated  was 
crystallised  from  benzene  and  afterwards  from  ethyl  acetate,  and 
then  formed  long,  thin  needles  melting  at  202^  : 

01673  gave  04182  COj,  and  0-0501  H,0.     0  =  72-5 ;  H  =  3*5. 
C^gHg^Oj^  requires  C  =  73*0 ;  H  =  3*7  per  cent. 

Constitution  of  Tei/raliydroxyhenzil. 

The  constitution  assigned  above  to  this  substance  follows,  firstly, 
from  its  method  of  preparation  ;  secondly,  from  its  direct  production 
from  piperonyloin,  and  thirdly,  from  its  conversion  into  tetramethoxy- 
benzil  or  veratril.  The  substance  is  produced  directly  from  piperonyloin 
by  heating  with  1 — 2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  to  180°  for  several 
hours,  but  the  yield  is  extremely  small  (less  than  10  per  cent.)  ;  its 
identity  with  the  substance  obtained  by  thionyl  chloride  resulted  from 
the  melting  point  of  the  mixture. 

The  conversion  of  tetrahydroxybenzil  into  its  tetramethyl  ether 
(veratril)  was  carried  out  by  dissolving  0*5  gram  in  the  minimum 
quantity  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  adding  0*7  c.c.  (four  molecular  propor- 
tions) of  dimethyl  sulphate  and  then  four  molecular  proportions  of  an 
aqueous  40  percent,  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  The  same  amounts 
of  dimethyl  sulphate  and  potassium  hydroxide  were  added  a  second 
time.  On  dilution  with  water,  a  bright  yellow  solid  separated,  whieh 
was  crystallised  from  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  alcohol  and  1  part  of 
benzene,  and  formed  yellow  prisms  melting  at  220^   This  substance  was 
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identical  with  that  obtained  by  oxidation  of  veratroin  by  ammoniaeal 
cnpric  oxide,  already  described  by  Fritsch  (Annalen,  1903,  329,  37). 

The  transformation  of   the  Rubstances  referred  to  above  may  be 
represented  as  follows : 

H^CIO^rCeHg-CHO 
JKCN 

-H,c:o2:CeH3-cH(OH)-co-c,H3:Oj:cH2   -> 

H2o:o,:c,.H3-co-co-OfiH3:Oo:cH2 


HCl 


SOCla 


J^/ 


(CH3.0),CeH3-CHO 


OCrOjIC^jHa-CClj-CO-CgHalOalCO 

JH-COgH  I 

OCrOglOoHj-CO-CO-CcHglOaICO  >|. 

!h,0       (CH3-0)2CeH3-CH(OH)-CO-C,H3(0-CH3)2 

->(HO)2C,H3.CO-CO-0«H3(OH),  j 

(CH3-0)2C«H3-CO-CO-C«H3(0-CH3)2 


(CH3)2S04 

Action  of  Thwnyl  Chloride  on  Piperil, 

As  might  be  expected,  the  same  chloro-derivative  is  formed  by 
thionyl  chloride  from  piperil  as  from  piperonyloin  ;  0*47  gram  piperil, 
heated  to  180°  with  2  c.c.  of  thionyl  chloride  for  six  hours,  gave 
0*3  gram  of  a  substance  melting  at  190°,  and  identical  with 
3:4:3':  4'-dicarbonyldioxy-aa-dichlorodeoxybenzoin  obtained  from 
piperonyloin.    The  mixture  of  both  specimens  melted  at  19  P. 

Action  of  Thionyl  Chloride  on  Hydropiperoin  and  iso  ffydropiperoin. 

By  heating  either  of  the  above  substances  with  thionyl  chloride  on 
the  water-bath,  the  same  substance  is  produced,  namely,  3  :  4  :  3' :  4'- 
dimethylenedioxy>a)3-dichloro-«-diphenylethane, 

CHgrOarCflHs-CHCl-CHCl-CgHjrOgrCHj, 
already  obtained  by  Fittig  and  Eemsen  {Annalen,  1871,  159,  144)  by 
the  action  of  acetyl  chloride.     At  a  much  higher  temperature,  the 
methylene  groups  are  also  attacked. 

Five  grams  of  a  crude  mixture  of  hydropiperoin  nd  its  isomeride 
were  heated  with  20  c.c.  of  thionyl  chloride  to  180°  for  five  hours. 
The  contents  of  the  tube  were  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and 
deposited  crystals,  which  were  recrystallised  from  benzene.  The  yield 
was  only  0*51  gram  : 

0-1691  gave  02070  CO2  and  00209  HjO.     C  =  526  ;  H  =  2  2. 

0-1606    „     0-1195  AgOl.   Cl  =  19-6. 

OigHgOgClj  requires  C  =  523  ;  H  =  22  3  CI  =  193  per  cent. 
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There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  this  substance  is  3:4:3':  4'- 
dicarbonyld%axi/-aP'diehlo9'0-8'diphenyiethane, 

CO<2>C4H3-OHCl-CHCl-OeH3<J>CO. 

It  melts  at  260^  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
most  organic  solvents;  it  dissolves  in  sodium  carbonate  or  sodimn 
hydroxide  with  an  intense  green  colour.  When  the  substance  is  boiled 
with  water  for  some  time,  it  yields  a  catechol  derivative,  as  the  solution 
gives  a  green  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The  catechol  derivative 
is  also  formed  by  pyridine,  and  by  benzoylation  of  the  crude  product 
by  Einhorn's  method  a  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  123 — 124^, 
was  obtained,  free  from  chlorine  and  from  nitrogen,  which  probably- 
represented  a  benzoyl  derivative  of  the  catechol  substance.  The  yield 
was  too  small  for  analysis,  and,  as  the  original  chlorocarbonate  could 
only  be  isolated  in  small  quantity  and  in  some  experiments  not  at  all, 
further  work  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on  hydropiperoin  is  somewhat 
complex;  only  in  one  experiment  was  the  above  chloro-compound 
(m.  p.  260°)  obtained  at  once  in  an  approximately  pure  condition. 
Generally,  at  temperatures  from  160°  upwards,  a  mixture  of  two  kinds 
of  crystals  was  obtained.  2*5  Grams  of  hydropiperoin  gave,  for 
instance,  0*52  gram  of  small,  grey  needles  melting  at  230 — 235°,  and 
0*45  gram  of  larger,  glassy  crystals  of  a  much  higher  melting  point. 

The  former  of  these  two  Substances  could  not  be  obtained  pure,  but 
the  latter,  which  preponderated  when  hydropiperoin  was  heated  with 
thionyl  chloride  to  220°,  was  obtained  sufficiently  pure  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  composition.  It  was  almost  insoluble  in  most  organic 
solvents,  dissolved  sparingly  in  boiling  xylene,  and  was  moderately 
soluble  in  boiling  nitrobenzene,  from  which  it  was  recrystallised  several 
times.  It  formed  stout  prisms  melting  at  310 — 311°  (silver  nitrate 
bath): 

0*1473  gave  0-2411  00^  and  00208  H^O.     0  =  44*6 ;  H  =  l*6. 

0*1018    „    01326  AgOl.     01  =  32*3. 

OjgHeOoOI^  requires  01  =  44*0 ;  H  =  1*4  ;  01  =  32*5  per  cent. 

The  substance  is  derived  from  the  chloro-com pound  melting  at  260% 
by  the  introduction  of  two  more  chlorine  atoms,  and  is  therefore 
3:4:3':  ^'-dicarbonyldtoxytelroMai'O'S-diphenyht/iane ;  it  is  probably 
constituted  according  to  one  of  the  following  formul®  : 

C0<^C„H,-CCl2-CCl,-C.H,<g>C0 
(I.) 
C0<^CjH,Cl-CHCl-OHCl'CjH,Cl<^>CO. 

(II.) 
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The  substance  is  extremely  stable  (except  towards  alkalis,  which 
attack  the  carbonyl  groups).  Boiling  for  several  hours  with  formic 
acid  scarcely  alters  it ;  in  this  respect,  it  differs  markedly  from  the 
similar  dichloro-derivative  obtained  from  piperonyloin.  According 
to  formula  I,  the  substance  would  be  a  derivative  of  aa)3)S-tetrachloro- 
A-diphenjlethane,  which  is  only  attacked  by  glacial  acetic  acid  at  200^ ; 
this  suggested  the  following  experiment. 

One  gram  of  the  substance,  C^qH^O^CI^,  was  suspended  in  10  c.c.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  heated  to  200^  for  two  hours.  On  cooling, 
0*37  gram  of  the  unchanged  material  was  collected.  The  almost  black 
filtrate  gave  an  intense  catechol  reaction  with  ferric  chloride;  the 
acetic  acid  was  therefore  distilled  off  under  diminished  pressure,  and 
the  residue  was  boiled  with  water  and  animal  charcoal.  The  almost 
colourless  filtrate  deposited  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  a  minute 
quantity  of  long  needles,  which  decomposed  at  290 — 300°  without 
melting.  They  were  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolved  readily  in 
alcohol;  the  alcoholic  solution  gave  a  green  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride,  changing  to  reddish-brown  by  a  trace  of  alkali. 

The  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  was  not  removed,  and  that 
no  tetrahydroxybenzil  was  obtainable,  would  indicate  that  some  of  the 
chlorine  was  in  the  benzene  nuclei,  and  would  therefore  support 
formula  II.  The  amount  of  substance  available  did  not,  however, 
allow  us  to  investigate  this  point  further. 

The  Wbllcomb  Physiological  Research  Laboratories, 
Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E. 


LXIX. — The  Solubility  of  Iodine  in  Water. 

By  Hauold  Hartley  and  Norman  Phillips  Campbell. 

The  solubility  of  iodine  in  water  has  been  determined  by  a  number  of 
observers,  and  their  results  lead  to  very  different  values.  For  instance, 
at  25-5°  Mejerhoffer  {Zeitsch.  physikal  Chem,,  1888,  2,  594)  found 
0*426  gram  per  litre,  Noyes  and  Seidensticker  {Zeitach, physikal ,  Chem.y 
1898,  27,  388)  at  25"^  found  03404  gram  per  litre,  and  McLauchlan 
{Zeitneh.  phynkcU,  Chem.,  1903,  44,  687)  at  25""  found  0'279  gram  per 
litre.  Determinations  at  other  temperatures  have  been  made  by 
Dossiosand  Weith  {Jahreaber.,  1869, 52,  and  220),  Wittstein  {Jahreaber., 
1857,  i,  123),  and  Dietze  (Chem,  Cmtr.,  1898,  i,  1094),  and  they  do  not 
fibow  much  better  agreement. 

Some  of  these  difeciepancies  in  the  older  valuts  are  (*iobab]y  due  to 
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the  presence  of  impurities  in  the  water  or  in  the  iodine,  or  to  the  use 
of  soft  glass  vessels  from  which  the  water  dissolved  alkalis,  as  the 
solubility  is  greatly  increased  by  any  substance  which  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  polyiodide  in  the  solution. 

In  the  experiments  now  described,  care  was  taken  to  purify  both 
iodine  and  water  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  determinations  were 
carried  out  in  borosilicate  glass  apparatus,  in  which  the  conductivity 
of  the  water  showed  practically  no  change  even  after  long  standing. 

Our  result  at  25^  is  in  excellent  agreement  with  Noyes  and  Seiden- 
sticker's  experimental  value,  and  we  agree  with  the  same  authors  in 
finding  that  the  solubility  of  iodine  in  water  does  not  increase 
progressively  with  time,  as  found  by  Dossios  and  Weith. 

Materuds, — The  iodine  was  purified  by  Ladenburg's  method  {Ber., 
1902,  35,  1256).  Silver  iodide  was  shaken  with  concentrated 
ammonia  for  twenty-four  hours  to  dissolve  any  traces  of  silver  chloride 
or  bromide,  then  filtered  and  washed,  and  reduced  with  zinc  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  was  treated  with  a  mixture  of  ozideB 
of  nitrogen  from  nitric  acid  and  starch,  the  precipitated  iodide  filtered, 
twice  distilled  in  steam,  then  mixed  with  barium  oxide  and  sublimed, 
and  kept  in  a  desiccator  over  calcium  iodide.  All  the  materials  used 
were  carefully  tested  to  see  that  they  were  free  from  chlorine  and 
bromine. 

The  water  was  distilled  from  alkaline  and  acid  permanganate,  and 
its  specific  conductivity  varied  from  1  to  1*5  gemmhos  at  the  room 
temperature. 

EXPEBIMBNTAL. 

For  the  first  series  of  experiments,  iodine  and  water  were  stirred 
rapidly  in  a  Jena  glass  flask,  placed  in  a  thermostat,  but  it  was  found 
that  true  saturation  was  never  attained  in  an  open  flask,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  iodine  volatilised  from  the  surface  layer,  so  a 
closed  apparatus  was  used  of  the  form  shown  in  the  figure.  It  held 
about  a  litre  of  water,  and  to  this  was  added  excess  of  iodine,  the 
glass  caps,  A  and  B,  were  then  fixed  firmly  on  with  rubber  tube  and 
wire,  and  the  vessel  was  rocked  in  a  thermostat  in  the  way  shown  in 
the  figure,  the  connecting  rod,  E,  having  an  eccentric  attadiment  to  a 
small  flywheel  driven  by  a  motor.  In  order  to  withdraw  a  sample  of 
solution  for  analysis,  the  vessel  was  detached  from  the  rocker,  both 
caps  were  removed,  and  the  flask,  D,  was  attached  to  B  by  means  of 
the  ground-joint,  (7,  and  immersed  in  the  thermostat.  The  solution 
was  then  sucked  over  into  2>,  any  solid  iodine  being  stopped  by  the 
glass-wool  in  JS. 

The  flask,  2>,  which  had  a  ground-stopper,  was  weighed  before  and 
after  the  solution  was  drawn  over,  some  solid  potassium  4odide  being 
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placed  in  it  to  diminish  the  volatility  of  the  iodine  and  thus  prevent 
loes.  Excess  of  Jf/lOO  sodium  arsenite  solution  was  then  added  to  the 
iodine  solution,  the  amount  heing  determined  by  weighing,  and  the 
small  excess  was  titrated  back  with  iy^l^^'^^^i^®  solution,  using  starch 
as  indicator.  In  working  with  ^/ 100- sodium  arsenite,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  about  12  grams  of  sodium  bicarbonate  per  litre  in 


order  to  secure  a  quick  indication  of  the  end  point.  The  starch  solution 
was  sterilised  in  the  way  described  by  Tread  well.  For  each  deter- 
mination, a  quantity  of  iodine  solution,  varying  from  90  to  160  gramn, 
was  withdrawn  in  this  manner. 

In  the  following  table,  column  I  gives  the  time  in  hours,  and 
column  II  gives  the  weight  of  iodine  in  grams  per  1000  grams  of 
solution  : 
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Temp.  18°.  Temp.  25°.  Temp.  86'.  Temp.  46'.  Temp.  55". 

L         IL  I.  H.  1.         IL  I.  II.  I.  IL 

82i  0*2788*   42   0*3818    46i  0'4681t   85   0*6452    42   0*9259* 
57   0-2341    66J  0*8393*   704  0*4659*   47J  0-6473*   58   0*9157* 

97   0-2915    26   0*8371    94J  0*4659*   60   0*6435t  107   0*9233* 

66   0*2998    47i  0*3398*   —    —     71   06467*  147i  0*9163§ 
90   0*3006    7lf  0*8395*   —    —     _    —     —    — 
98i  0*3180   —    —     —    —     —    —     —    — 

39   0*2743*   ——     —    —     ——     —    — 

69   0*2785*   —    —     —    —     —    —     —    — 

113   0*2746*   —    —     —    —     —    —     —    — 

*  Valae  used  in  calculating  mean.  f  Stirring  stopi)6d  daring  uight. 

t  Slight  uncertainty  in  titration.  §  Temperature  not  constant. 

The  mean  values  for  the  five  temperatures  are  : 

gram  of  iodiuo  per  1000  grams  of  water 


IS'' 

0*2765 

25 

0*3396 

35 

0-4661 

45 

0*6474 

55 

0*9222 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  solutions  took  from  one  to  two  days  to  reach 
the  point  of  saturation  even  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  results  show  fair 
agreement  considering  the  possible  experimental  errors  and  the 
large  temperature-coefficient  of  the  solubility.  The  deviations  at  18^ 
must  have  been  due  to  some  impurity  introduced  during  the  first 
withdrawal  of  solution,  as  in  the  third  series,  when  fresh  material  was 
introduced,  the  solubility  fell  to  its  original  value. 

The  molecular  heat  of  solution  of  iodine  in  water  has  been  calculated 
by  means  of  the  formula 


where  (7^  and  C^  are  the  concentrations  at  temperatures  T^  and  T^,  and 
Q  is  the  molecular  heat  of  solution,  which  is  assumed  to  be  constant 
between  T^  and  7 2,  a  condition  which  is  not  strictly  fulfilled. 

Baxter,  Hickey,  and  Holmes  (/.  Am&r.  C/iem.  Sjc.,  1907,  29,  127), 
from  their  determination  of  the  vapour  pressures  of  iodine  between  0^ 
and  55°,  calculated  its  molecular  heat  of  vaporisation  to  be 
approximately  constant  and  equal  to  15*1  Cals. ;  the  molecular  hext 
of  vaporisation  from  solution  must  be  equal  to  the  difference  between 
heats  of  vaporisation  and  of  solution. 

The  values  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 
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Temp. 

Mol.  lieat  of 
solution  in  Cals: 

Mol.  heat  of  vaporitiation 
from  solution  in  Cals. 

21-6° 
30-0 
40-0 
50-0 

5-09 
6-82 
6-44 
7-38 

10-01 
9-28 
8-66 
7-72 
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LXX. — The  Sulphination  of  Phenolic  Ethers  and  the 
Influence  of  Suhstituents. 

By  Samuel  Smilks  and  Eobbbt  Lb  Bossignol. 

In  a  previous  paper  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  696),  the  authors  showed 
that  the  interaction  of  thionyl  chloride  and  phenetole  takes  place  in 
three  successive  stages,  which  are  marked  by  the  formation  of  the 
sulphinic  acid,  sulphozide,  and  sulphoaium  salt.  The  whole  reaction 
may  be  formulated  thus  : 

EtO-Oeff5-~>EtO-CeH4-SO'OH  -^ 

(EtO-CeH4)2SO  — ^  (EtO-CeH^jS-OH, 

To  this  process,  where  qaadrivalent  sulphur  is  introduced,  we 
propose  to  apply  the  term  sulphination  in  distinction  to  the  nam^ 
sulphonation  which  is  given  to  the  substitution  of  that  element  in 
the  sexavalent  condition. 

In  the  communication  above  referred  to,  we  were  unable  to  isolate 
the  phenetolesulphinic  acid  which  should  form  the  primary  product  of 
the  reaction.  We  were  limited  to  showing  ;that  this  acid  could  be 
transformed  by  condensation  with  phenetole  to  a  sulphoxide  and 
Bulphonium  base,  which  were  identical  with  the  products  obtained  by 
the  interaction  of  phenetole  and  thionyl  chloride.  It  seemed  desirable 
therefore  to  obtain  a  more  direct  proof  that  the  sulphinic  acid  is 
the  initial  stage  of  sulphination.  The  object  with  which  these 
experiments  were  undertaken  was  twofold,  namely,  (1)  to  show  that 
a  sulphinic  acid  is  formed  during  the  sulphination  of  an  aromatic  com- 
pound, and  (2),  since  thi^  result  was  achieved  by  employing  a  substi- 
tuted phenolic  ether,  to  study  the  efEect  of  substitution  on  the  course 
of  this  reaction.     These  may  be  considered  separately. 

Owing  to  the  somewhat  violent  action  of  thionyl  chloride  and 
aluminium  chloride  on  the  phenolic  ethers,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
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devise  a  milder  sulphinating  reagent  which  could  be  more  easily  con- 
trolled. We  found  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide  and  aluminium  chloride 
to  be  the  most  suitable  reagent.  Whilst  our  experiments  with  this 
reagent  were  nearing  completion,  we  communicated  in  June,  1906 
(Proc.,  1906,  22,  158),  an  outline  of  the  results  to  the  Society.  A 
few  weeks  later,  we  heard  from  Prof.  Knoe?enagel  that  he  also  was 
engaged  on  similar  work,  and  he  directed  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
at  his  instance  a  patent  had  already  been  taken  out  (Knoll  &  Co. 
D.R-P.  171789  Sept.  16,  1905)  for  the  preparation  of  sulphinic 
acid  by  this  method ;  but  here  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
formation  of  sulphoxides  or  sulphonium  bases.  Since  our  ex- 
periments had  for  the  greater  part  not  dealt  with  the  substances 
examined  by  Prof.  Enoevenagel,  we  agreed  with  him  roughly  to  divide 
the  field  of  investigation. 

The  action  of  this  reagent  on  benzene  has  been  previously  noticed 
by  Friedel  and  Crafts  (Ann,  Ghim.  Phys.,  1888,  [vi],  14,  443),  by 
Adrianowsky  (J.  Buss.  Phya.  Chem,  Soc.,  1879,  11,  119),  and  by 
Colby  and  Loughlin  (Ber,,  1887,  20,  195).  The  first-named  investi- 
gators merely  state  that  they  obtained  benzenesulphinic  acid  by  passing 
gaseous  sulphur  dioxide  into  a  warm  mixture  of  benzene  and  aluminium 
chloride;  they  do  not  give  the  quantities  of  the  reagents  or  the  yield  of 
acid.  Adrianowsky  led  sulphur  dioxide  over  hot  aluminium  chloride 
and  thus  obtained  the  compound  AlCl3,S02  ;  this  was  found  to  react 
with  warm  benzene,  giving  benzenesulphinic  acid.  Colby  and  Loughlin, 
m  describing  their  investigation  of  phenyl  sulphoxide,  mention  that 
they  obtained  this  substance  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  hot 
benzene  and  aluminium  chloride.  Finally,  as  above  mentioned,  Prof. 
Knoevenagel  {loe,  eit.)  showed  that  sulphinic  acids  may  be  obtained 
in  excellent  yield  by  the  action  of  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide  on  a 
mixture  of  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon  and  aluminium  chloride ;  in  the 
patent  referred  to,  the  example  of  benzenesulphinic  acid  is  quoted. 
We  have  independently  found  (Proc.,  1906,  22,  158)  that  these 
reagents  may  be  generally  applied  to  the  preparation  of  either 
aromatic  sulphinic  acids,  sulphoxides,  or  sulphonium  bases.  It  is 
shown  in  subsequent  pages  that  the  type  and  quantity  of  the  products 
depend  on  the  natiu*e  and  position  of  the  groups  already  attached  to 
the  aromatic  nucleus.  In  some  cases  the  reaction  is  confined  to  the 
prelimioary  stage,  the  sulphinic  acid  being  then  the  sole  product ;  in 
others  the  sulphination  is  more  complete  and  the  sulphonium  base  is 
formed,  whilst  with  some  substances  the  sulphination  proceeds  only 
as  far  as  the  intermediate  stage,  and  with  these  the  sulphoxide  may 
preponderate. 

The  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  a  mixture  of  the  aromatic  substance 
and  aluminium  chloride  takes  place  readily  even  at  0^.     The  mixture 
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rapidly  abeorbs  the  gas,  and  in  a  short  time  becomes  warm,  evolying 
hydrogen  chloride* 

With  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  gas  on  entering  the  solution  is  converted  by  the  aluminium 
chloride  into  thionyl  chloride,  which  would  then  act  in  the  nascent  state 
on  the  aromatic  compound.  This  view,  however,  seems  untenable. 
Baud  {Ann.  Chim,  Phya^  1904,  [viii],  1,  8)  found  that  aluminium 
chloride  and  sulphur  dioxide  unite  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming 
the  compound  AXjJl^fi'QtO^  (see  also  Adrianowsky,  loe,  eU!) ;  he  also 
showed  that  when  this  substance  is  heated  to  80°,  it  decomposes  into 
sulphur  dioxide  and  the  compound  Al  jCl^ySO,,  and  the  latter  on  further 
heating  to  about  200°  yields  sulphur  tetrachloride ;  but  accordingly)  the 
above  hypothesis  the  compound  A1^G1q,S02  when  heated  should  yield 
thionyl  chloride  and  an  oxychloride  of  aluminium.  Furthermore,  the 
interaction  of  thionyl  chloride,  benzene,  and  aluminium  chloride  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  gives  (Colby  and  Loughlin,  lac,  eit,)  phenyl 
sulphoxide,  whilst  sulphur  dioxide  under  the  same  conditions  furnishes 
benzenesulphinic  add  alone. 

The  contrast  between  the  action  of  this  reagent  and  that  of  thionyl 
chloride  can  be  seen  in  the  cases  of  benzene  and  m-6-xylenol  methyl 
ether.  In  both  instances,  thionyl  chloride  furnishes  less  sulphinic  acid 
and  more  sulphoxide  than  is  obtained  with  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
with  the  zylenol  ether  the  yield  of  sulphonium  salt  is  also  greatly  in- 
creased. In  spite  of  the  milder  action  of  sulphur  dioxide,  we  have  not 
been  successful  in  isolating  phenetolesulphinicacid  from  the  products  of 
sulphination  of  phenetole ;  nevertheless  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
acid  from  more  complex  phenolic  ethers.  j9-Cresol  methyl  ether  yields 
the  sulphinic  acid  and  sulphoxide,  whilst  the  methyl  ether  of  fii-5-xylenol 
gives  the  three  types  of  product:  sulphinic  acid,  sulphoxide,  and 
sulphonium  base.  These  facts,  together  with  those  already  advanced 
(Trans.,  1906,  89,  696),  furnish  definite  proof  that  the  sulphinic  acids 
are  the  primary  products  of  sulphination. 

The  influence  of  substitution  on  the  course  of  the  reaction  was 
followed  by  examining  the  behaviour  of  various  phenolic  ethers.  The 
experiments  were  conducted  in  a  roughly  quantitative  manner,  and  a 
summary  of  the  results  is  appended  in  the  following  table.  In  the 
first  column,  the  compounds  submitted  to  sulphination  are  given,  whilst 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  the  yields  of  sulphinic  acid,  sulphoxide, 
sulphonium  chloride  from  20  grams  of  material  are  shown : 
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Yield  in  Tidd  ia 

grams  of  Yield  in  &;ramB  of 

snlphonic  grams  of  snlphoniam 

Twenty  grams  of                             acid.  snlphozide.  salt. 

Benzene 10  none  none 

Toluene  8  <1  <1 

Anisole  none  7—8  16—16 

Phenetole  „  1—2  17—18 

TO-Cresol  methyl  ether „  3  16 

Resorcinol  dimethyl  ether  „  8*  12—16 

Qninol  dimethyl  ether ,,  4*  none 

M     (SOCl,)    „  15* 

;?-Cre8ol  methyl  ether 3—4  12—14  ,, 

m-5-Xylenol  methyl  ether  7  1*5  trace 

».    (SOCla) 1  12*  2 

*  Contain  sulphide. 

In  each  case  the  sulphination  was  carried  out  under  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  conditions ;  these  together  with  the  methods  of  isolat- 
ing the  products  are  described  in  the  experimental  part  of  this  paper. 
The  figures  quoted  for  the  yields  are  only  approximate,  but  they  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  relative  amounts  of  each  type  of  product  formed 
during  sulphination  of  each  compound. 


Con8tiiutum  of  the  Products, 

Before  discussing  the  effect  of  substitution  on  the  course  of  the 
reaction,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
sulphinic  groUp  on  combining  with  the  aromatic  nucleus  in  each  of 
these  substances. 

Toluene, — The  sulphinic  acid  obtained  is  identical  with  that  prepared 
from  jt7-toluidine ;  it  is  therefore  the  para-derivative. 

Fheneiole. — It  has  already  been  shown  that  with  phenetole  the 
sulphur  group  takes  up  the  para-position  with  respect  to  the  ethoxjl 
(Smiles  and  Le  Kossignol,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  698).  This  was  demon- 
strated from  the  facts  that  the  phenetyl  sulphoxide  obtained  is  also 
formed  by  condensation  of  phenetole-/Hsulphinic  acid  with  phenetole^ 
and  that  it  may  be  oxidised  to  phenetole-j9-sulphone. 

AntBole. — Similar  facts  have  been  collected  to  show  that,  also,  with 
anisole,  substitution  takes  place  in  the  para-position.  Anisyl- 
sulphoxide  when  oxidised  yields  the  anisylsulphone  which  is  obtained 
by  methylation  of  phenol-p-sulphone.  Further,  Loth  and  Miohaelis 
{Ber.,  1894,  27,  2540),  by  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  and  aluminium 
chloride  in  warm  ethereal  solution  on  anisole,  obtained  the  anisyl 
sulphide  which  Mauthner  {Ber,,  1906,  39,  3593)  has  recently  shown 
by  synthesis  from  ^^-anisylmercaptan  and  ^^-iodoanisole  to  be  the 
para-derivative. 
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]^Greaol  MMyl  Eih&t. — Here  the  sulphinic  group  enters  the  ortho- 
position  with  respect  to  the  methoxyl  group.  Tiiis  is  proved  as 
follows  The  methyl  ether  of  jv-cresolsulphinic  acid  may  be  oxidised 
in  alkaline  solution  to  a  snlphonic  acid,  which  is  identical  with  that 
obtained  by  sulphonation  of  the  ether.  The  same  chloride  and  amide 
are  furnished  by  the  sulphonic  acid  from  either  source.  Now  Alleman 
(^mer.  CK&m.  J.,  1904,  31,  25 ;  see  also  Metcalf,  HIM.,  1893,  15,  320) 
has  shown  that  sulphonation  of  the  ether  takes  place  in  the  ortho- 
position  with  respect  to  the  methoxyl  group,  yielding  jE>-methoxytoluene- 
fii-sulphonio  acid.  Hence  the  sulphinic  acid  formed  from  p-cresol 
methyl  ether  is  jE>-methoxytoluene-m-sulphinic  acid.  Additional  strength 
is  given  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  Gattermann  (j9m*.,  1899, 
32,  1144),  on  treating  the  diazonium  salt  of  j9-methoxy-m-toluidine 
with  copper  powder  and  sulphurous  acid,  obtained  a  sulphinic  acid  of 
the  same  melting  point  as  that  furnished  by  direct  sulphination. 
We  have  not,  however,  submitted  these  two  products  to  a  closer 
comparison. 

Quxml  DivMikyl  EUver, — Here  the  sulphinic  group  must  occupy  the 
ortho-position  with  respect  to  a  methoxyl  group. 

From  these  instances,  it  is  clear  that  on  sulphinating  the  phenolic 
ethers  the  quadrivalent  sulphur  group  enters  the  same  position  as  the 
atdphonic  group  during  sulphonation,  and,  indeed,  this  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  general  rules  of  substitution.  It  is  well  known 
that  sulphonation  of  phenetole  yields  either  the  ortho-  or  para- 
sulphonic  acids  or  both,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  reaction, 
and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  we  have  already  observed  (Trans., 
1906,  89,  699)  the  formation  of  isomeric  sulphonium  salts  during  the 
interaction  of  thionyl  chloride  and  phenetole. 

Although  in  the  three  remaining  ethers,  resorcinol  dimethyl  ether, 
f/t-cresol  methyl  ether,  and  97»-5-xylenol  methyl  ether,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  direct  proof  of  the  position  of  the  entrant  sulphur 
group,  there  is  little  doubt  from  the  behaviour  of  the  ethers  previously 
described  that  this  is  introduced  in  the  para-position  with  respect  to 
the  methoxyl  group.  In  the  case  of  m-cresol,  the  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  sulphonation,  which  yield  m-hydroxytoluene- 
o-sulphonic  acid  (Glaus  and  Krauss,  Ber.,  1887,  20,  3089).  Beyond 
the  analogy  with  other  ethers,  furthur  evidence  is  lacking  to  show  the 
structure  of  the  sulphinic  derivatives  of  m-5-xylenol ;  it  is  probable 
that  the  sulphur  group  occupies  the  para-position  with  respect  to  the 
methoxyl,  but  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  takes 
the  para  or  ortho  situation,  in  either  case  the  quadrivalent  sulphur 
has  two  adjacent  groups  in  the  ortho-position.  The  following  formulas 
represent  the  constitution  of  these  substances : 

3  D  2 
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Discussion  qf  Results. 

The  varying  nature  and  amounts  of  the  productB  obtained  by 
sulphinating  these  ethers  can  be  readily  explained  by  considering  the 
directing  influence  which  the  groups  already  attached  to  the  benzene 
nucleus  exert  on  the  entrant  quadrivalent  sulphur  group,  and  by  the 
steric  conditions  under  which  the  latter  is  placed.  Although  these 
influences  are  well  known  and  often  referred  to  by  chemists,  a  few 
words  on  the  sense  in  which  we  wish  to  apply  them  to  the  present 
question  may  not  be  out  of  place.  By  directing  influence,  we  mean 
not  only  the  guiding  influence  which  a  group  exerts  on  another  about 
to  combine  with  the  substahoe,  but  also  the  reactivity  which  it  imparts 
to  the  benzene  nucleus.  On  examining  the  parent  substance,  benzene, 
it  seems  that  this  is  not  very  reactive,  since  only  the  sulphinic  acid  is 
formed  ;  evidently,  under  the  given  conditions,  benzene  does  not  react 
with  benzenesulphinic  acid  to  give  the  sulphoxide.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  derivative  which  contains  a  group  of  strong  directing  in- 
fluence, such  as  methoxyl  appears  to  be,  will  be  inclined^  by  virtue  of 
its  increased  reactivity  to  yield  the  later  stages  of  the  reaction ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  sulphinic  group  is  directed  to  a  special  position, 
which,  in  this  case,  is  ortho  or  para  to  the  methoxyl.  Thus  anisole, 
in  contrast  to  benzene,  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  the  sulphonium 
salt,  a  small  quantity  of  />-anisyl  sulphoxide,  and  no  sulphinic  acid. 

With  rogard  to  the  influence  of  steric*  conditions,  it  is  well  known 
that  often  in  aromatic  compounds  the  reactivity  of  a  group  seems  to 
be  lessened  if  the  ortho-position  is  occupied.  In  many  reactions, 
notably  the  semidine  change  (Jacobson,  Annalenf  1895,  287,  97; 
1898,  303,  290),  and  the  formation  of  rosanilines  (Noelting,  Bsr,^ 
1889,  22,  2673),  these  steric  influences  have  been  regarded  from 
another  standpoint :  they  aro  assumed  to  control  the  ;reaction  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  a  product  which  contains  accumulated 
ortho-substituents.  It  is  this  view  which  we  adopt  in  the  following 
discussion. 

*  We  employ  this  term  with  some  reserve,  since  Stewart  and  Baly  (Tnna.,  1906* 
89,  489)  have  shown  that  the  differences  in  reactivity  o£  substituted  qninones 
which  have  usually  been  ascribed  to  steric  influences  are  due  to  quite  different 
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As  already  explained,  it  seems  that  in  a  substance  which  contains  a 
gronp  of  strong  directing  influence  the  tendency  will  be  to  form  the 
sttlphonium  base,  but  if  the  sulphur  group  enters  the  ortho-position 
with  respect  to  a  group  already  present,  the  reaction  will  be  to  a 
certain  extent  restrained,  since  ortho-substitution  increases  on  passing 
through  the  successive  stages.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  directing  and 
steric  influences  will  oppose  one  another,  and,  at  any  rate  in  the  cases 
whiok  we  have  examined,  we  think  that  by  this  conflict  the  varying 
products  of  sulphination  can  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

With  phenetole  and  anisole,  substitution  takes  place  in  the  para- 
position  with  respect  to  the  methoxyl  or  ethoxyl  group,  and,  there  being 
no  substituent  in  the  ortho-position  to  the  quadrivalent  sulphur,  the 
sulphination  proceeds  undisturbed  by  steric  influences.  The  product  is 
almost  entirely  sulphonium  salt. 

In  the  next  pair  of  ethers,  those  of  p-cresol  and  quinol,  the 
Bulphinic  group  takes  up  the  ortho-position  with  respect  to  the 
methoxyl.  The  sulphinic  acid  (I),  sulphoxide  (II),  and  sulphonium 
base  (ni),  which  form  the  three  successive  stages  of  the  reaction, 
would  have  the  configurations : 

X  X 


s— < 

X  X  X      A       X 

(I.)  (II.)  (IIL) 

and  iir  is  evident  that,  as  the  reaction  proceeds,  ortho-substituents  are 
accumulated.  With  these  ethers,  the  sulphonium  salt  is  not  formed 
during  sulphination  under  the  given  conditions,  the  product  consists 
chiefly  of  sulphoxide,  and,  in  the  case  of  p-cresol,  an  appreciable  quantity 
of  sulphinic  acid.  This  suppression  of  the  sulphonium  salt  is  clearly 
due  to  the  inhibiting  action  of  the  ortho-substitution,  which  attains  the 
maximum  at  this  staga 

Turning  now  to  the  ethers  of  resorcinol  and  m-cresol,  we  again  find 
that  the  sulphinic  group  takes  up  an  ortho-position  with  respect  to 
methyl  or  methoxyl,  and  the  configuration  of  the  three  products  will  be 
as  before,  the  sulphoxide  being  doubly  ortho-substituted,  and  the 
sulphonium  salt  trebly  so.  The  steric  relations  in  these  substances  are 
therefore  similar  to  those  in  the  above-mentioned  ethers  of  j>-cresol  and 
quinol,  but  the  products  of  sulphination  are  very  different.  In  both 
cases,  the  chief  product  is  the  sulphonium  salt,  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sulphoxide.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  steric  inhibition 
is  overcome  by  the  directing  influences  of  the  methyl  and  methoxyl 
groups,  and  it  will  be  seen  in  resorcinol  and  m-cresol  methyl  ether  ^I) 
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that    these    reinforce    one    another    at  the  point    of    substitution, 

X  ^ 

X 

(II.) 

whilst  with  quinol  and  p-cresol  methyl  ether  (II)  they  do  not.  In  the 
latter  pair  of  ethers,  the  inhibiting  efEect  of  triple  orbho-substitut^n  is 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  comparatively  weak  directing  influences 
but  in  the  first-named  ethers  the  directing  influences  are  strengthened 
and  the  steric  effect  is  in  turn  overcome. 

The  next  ether,  that  of  m-5-zylenol,  shows  yet  a  different  behaviour. 

The  three  stages  in  the  sulphination  of  this  substance  would  have 
the  configuration : 

X 


X 

X              X 

/\_g_/\ 

'^Y^ 

X^X    Xv^^X 

X      R      X 

whence  it  is  seen  that  the  sulphinic  acid  would  contain  two  ortho- 
substituents,  the  sulphoxide  four,  and  the  snlphonium  base  six.  In 
comparison  with  971-cresol  ether,  the  directing  influences  are 
strengthened,  since  the  three  substituents  reinforce  one  another ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  steric  inhibition  is  greatly  augmented  by  the 
increased  ortho>substitution,  and  its  action  is  now  sufficient  to  *affect 
the  course  of  the  sulphination.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the  sulphinic 
acid  appears  as  the  chief  product,  whilst  the  sulphonium  base  is  almost 
completely  suppressed,  less  than  1  gram  of  this  being  formed  from 
20  grams  of  the  ether.  From  the  same  amount  of  m-cresol  ether, 
16  grams  of  sulphonium  salt  were  obtained,  and  the  sulphinic  acid 
could  not  be  detected. 

The  ethers  of  phenol,  m-cresot,  and  m-6-xylenol  thus  form  a  series 
in  which  both  directing  and  steric  influences  increase.  In  the  first  two 
substances,  the  directing  influences  are  dominant^  but  with  the  third, 
as  mentioned  above,  steric  hindrance  comes  into  play.  The  effect  of 
steric  hindrance  may  also  be  brought  out  by  lessening  the  directing 
influences,  as  on  passing  from  m-cresol  to  j9*cresol.  The  latter  substance 
yields  no  sulphonium  salt. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  compare  the  behaviour  of  toluene  and 
phenetole.  With  the  former  substance  the  second  and  third  stages 
of  the  reaction  are  almost  suppressed,  whilst  with  the  ether  the 
sulphonium  salt  is  formed  in  large  quantity.     Evidently  this  is  due  to 
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the  weaker  directing  influence  of  the  methyl  group,  the  steric  relations 
in  the  two  cases  being  similar. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  remark  that  when  it  is  stated  that  the  sulphonium 
salt  is  not  formed,  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  this  does  not  exist. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  p-cresol  ether,  it  is  shown  that  the  use  of  a 
Stronger  condensing  reagent  than  aluminium  chloride  readily  furnishes 
the  sulphonium  base.  It  should  be  further  noticed  that  a  different 
solphinating  agent  may  lead  to  very  different  results,  and  this  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  with  that  of  thionyl 
chloride  in  m-5-xylenol  ether.  The  latter  agent  increases  the  yield  of 
the  sulphonium  salt  and  lessens  that  of  the  sulphinic  acid.  In  fact, 
what  has  been  said  of  the  sulphination  of  these  phenolic  ethers  only 
refers  to  the  reaction  as  carried  out  under  the  special  conditions 
described  in  the  experimental  part  of  this  paper. 

EZPBBIMBNTAL. 

In  all  the  subsequent  experiments,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the 
sulphination  was  carried  out  as  follows.  The  liquid  to  be  sulphinated 
was  first  gradually  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  finely-powdered 
aluminium  chloride.  During  the  process,  considerable  heat  was 
developed,  hence  the  contents  of  the  flask  were  thoroughly  cooled  in 
order  to  avoid  hydrolysis  of  the  phenolic  ether.  The  vesse^l  having 
been  immersed  in  melting  ice,  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide  was  allowed  to 
bubble  through  the  liquid  contents,  the  passage  of  the  gas  being 
regulated  so  as  to  confine  the  temperature  of  the  solution  below  15^. 
The  process  was  continued  until  the  mixture  was  saturated  or  had 
become  solid.  Finally,  the  product  was  set  aside  at  the  atmospheric 
temperature  for  two  hours,  and  then  decomposed  with  powdered  ice  or 
cold  water.  Usually  the  process  of  sulphination  occupied  from  six  to 
eight  hours. 

The  method  of  isolating  the  products  was  varied  according  to  the 
requirements  of  each  case.  Generally  the  acid  liquid  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  product  of  sulphination  was  extracted  with  chloroform 
in  which  the  three  substances  sulphinic  acid,  sulphoxide,  and 
sulphonium  chloride  are  soluble. 

The  presence  of  either  of  these  products  was  established  by  the 
isolation  and  analysis  of  the  substance  in  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conclusion  that  they  were  absent  rests  on  a  rather  less  firm 
basis.  The  absence  of  the  sulphinic  acid  was  inferred  from  the  results 
of  examining  the  alkaline  extract  from  the  chloroform  solutiop.  The 
sulphonium  salts  were  tested  for  by  adding  aqueous  chloroplatinio  acid 
to  the  original  acid  liquid  or  to  the  aqueous  extract  from  the  chloroform 
solution  3  the  platinichlorides  of  these  bases  are  very  sparingly  soluble 
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in  water,  and  if  no  precipitate  was  obtained  in  applying  this  teet  it 
was  inferred  that  the  base  in  question  was  absent.  Since  these  tests 
are  bj  no  means  quantitative,  any  negative  conclusion  drawn  from 
them  is  clearly  somewhat  insecure.  JEence,  when  it  is  mentioned  that 
neither  sulphinic  acid  nor  sulphonium  base  are  present,  the  state- 
ment is  made  with  some  reserve ;  the  substances  may  occur  in  very 
small  quantity,  but  far  too  small  to  be  isolated,  and  certainly  not 
sufficient  to  affect  the  general  conclusions  drawn  from  these  experi- 
ments. 

B&nzme. 

BenzenestUpkinie  Acid, — Sulphination  as  above.  On  treatment  with 
ice  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mass  furnished  a  pale  yellow  solid,  which 
was  collected  and  dissolved  in  dilute  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide. 
Benzenesulphinic  acid  was  precipitated  from  this  alkaline  solution  by 
the  addition  of  dilute  mineral  acid.  Twenty  grams  of  benzene  yielded 
10  grams  of  the  acid.  Neither  sulphoxide  nor  sulphonium  salt  were 
observed  in  the  product  of  sulphination  under  the  above  conditions. 
On  account  of  its  cheapness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  carried  out, 
this  method  of  preparing  benzenesulphinic  acid  is  superior  to  the 
reduction  of  the  sulphonic  chloride  or  to  the  decomposition  of  benzene- 
diazonium  salts  with  copper  powder. 


Toluene. 

Toluene-i^'Sulphinic  Acid. — Sulphination  as  above.  By  decomposing 
the  product  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow,  solid  mass 
was  obtained;  this  was  dissolved  in  chloroform,  and  the  solution 
was  extracted  with  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide.  The  alkaline  liquid 
was  mixed  with  excess  of  dilute .  sulphuric  acid  and  cooled ;  the 
toluenesulphinic  acid  which  separated  (8  grams)  was  collected  and 
recrystallised,  and  it  finally  melted  at  84 — 85^.  A  mixture  of  this  with 
toluene-j9-sulphinic  acid,  prepared  from  /^-toluidine,  melted  at  the  same 
temperature.  Small  quantities,  less  than  one  gram,  of  sulphoxide 
and  sulphonium  chloride  were  respectively  obtained  from  the  chloro- 
form solution  and  from  the  original  acid  liquid.  The  presence  of  the 
sulphonium  salt  in  the  latter  was  recognised  by  precipitation  with 
,  cbloroplatinio  acid.     These  substances  were  not  closely  examined. 
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Anisale. 

Ani$yl  StUphaaide,  (C0H4'OMe)2SO,  and  Trianitylatdphonium, 
(CoH,-OMe)8S-. 

— Sulphination  as  usual.  The  product  was  slowly  poured  into  cold 
water,  and  the  resulting  liquid,  after  the  usual  addition  of  acid,  was 
repeatedly  extracted  with  ether.  The  united  ethereal  extracts  were 
shaken  with  dilute  aqueous  alkali  hydroxide,  and,  on  acidifying  this,  a 
small  quantity  of  phenol  was  obtained,  but  no  sulphinic  acid  was 
detected. 

Amtyl  Stdphoxide. — ^The  ethereal  solution  was  evaporated,  and,  after 
auisole  had  been  removed  by  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam,  the 
residue  was  collected  and  dried.  The  product,  anisyl  sulphoxide,  was 
almost  pure;  when  recrystallised  from  hot  ethyl  acetate,  it  formed 
colourless  prisms  which  melted  at  93 — 94°  (Loth  and  Michaelis,  Ber., 
1894,  27,  2540,  give  96°).     Analysis  yielded  the  following  data : 

0-2390  gave  05599  COg  and  0-1251  H^O.     0  =  63-89  ;  H  =  5-81. 

0-2356     „    01884  BaSO^.     S«  12-59. 

Oi4HiPgS  requires  0  =  64-12  ;  H:  =  5-34  ;  S  =  12-21  per  cent. 

JViamsylmUphonium,  —The  aqueous  layer  from  the  original  ethereal 
extract  was  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  until  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oil  had  separated.  The  liquid  was  cooled,  and  then  extracted  with 
chloroform.  Finally,  the  chloroform  solution  was  distilled,  and  the 
oily  residue  of  sulphonium  chloride  was  dried  in  the  steam-oven.  Tri- 
anisylsulphonium  chloride,  when  set  aside  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
gradually  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  colourless  needles,  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  chloroform.  For  analysis,  the  salt  was  converted 
into  the  platinichloride. 

Trumisylatdphonium  pkUiniehloride  separates  from  a  warm  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  epichlorohydrin  in  orange  needles  which  melt  at  221° : 

0-2197  gave  0-3629  00^  and  0-0789  HgO.     0  =  4504 ;  H  =  399. 

0-2513    „     0-0438  Pt.     Pt  =  17-42. 

O^jH^gOgOlgSjPt  requires  C  =  45  24 ;  11  =  3*77 ;  Pt  =  175  per  cent. 

Twenty  grams  of  anisole  yielded  8  grams  of  anisyl  sulphoxide 
and  15  grams  of  trianisylsulphonium  chloride.  In  another  ex- 
periment with  the  same  quantity  of  anisole,  7  grams  of  sulphoxide  and 
16  grams  bf  sulphonium  chloride  were  obtained.  In  neither  case  was 
anisylsulphinic  acid  detected. 

Aniaylstdphane,  (OoH4-OMe)gS02.  (1)  Oxidation  of  Anisyl  Sulphoxide. 
— ^The  sulphoxide  was  treated  with  potassium  permanganate  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  solution  (see  Smiles  and  Le  Bossignol,  loo.  cit,).  The  product, 
when  recrystallised  from  alcohol,   formed  colourless   prisms  which 
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melted  at  129°  (Loth  and  Michaelis,  loe.  eU.,  give  120°,  and  AnDaheim, 
Anruden,  1874,  172,  36,  gives  130°). 

(2)  Afethylatian  of  ^-Phenolstdphone. — The  methylation  was  effected 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  methyl  iodide  in  methyl  alcohol.  The  re- 
crystallised  product  melted  at  129°,  and  was  identical  with  the  above, 
since  a  mixture  of  the  two  melted  at  the  same  temperature : 

0-2568  gave  02050  BaSO^.     S=  1193 

Cn'H.^fiJA  requires  S»  11'51  per  cent. 

Phenetole, 

Fhenetyl  Sulphoonde,  (CoH^*OEt)3SO,  and  TriphsTietj/lsidphonium, 
(C0H4*O£t)gS-. — Sulphination  as  above.  The  reaction  product  was 
worked  up  by  a  process  similar  to  that  described  with  anisole.  The 
products,  phenetyl  sulphoxide  and  triphenetylsulphoninm  chloride, 
were  found  to  be  identical  with  those  obtained  by  the  action  of 
thionyl  and  aluminium  chlorides  on  phenetole  (Smiles  and  Le  Rossignol, 
loc,  eit.).  Two  experiments,  each  with  20  grams  of  phenetole,  furnished 
respectively  1  gram  of  sulphoxide  with  17  grams  of  sulphonium 
chloride,  and  2  grams  of  sulphoxide  with  18  grams  of  sulphonium 
chloride. 

m-Creaol  Methyl  Ether. 

m-MetJiOxytolyl  SidpJuxcide,  (C0HsMe*OMe)^SO,  and  Tri-m-methaoey' 
tolylstdplumium,  (CQH3Me*0Me)gS*. — ^The  sulphination  and  method 
of  treatment  were  the  same  as  with  anisole.  The  sulphoxide  was 
isolated  as  a  pale  yellow  oil ;  this  was  covered  with  dry  ether,  and 
set  aside  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  After  the  lapse  of  two 
weeks,  the  substance  crystallised  in  colourless  prisms,  which  were 
collected  and  purified  from  ethyl  alcohol.  m-Afethoxytolyl 
sulphoxide  melts  at  83—84°,  is  soluble  in  hot  ethyl  acetate  or 
alcohol,  and  gives  a  deep  violet  solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid: 

01589  gave  03840  COj  and  00844  HjO.     C  =  66-90 ;  H  =  6-90. 

0-2264    „     0-1484  BaSO^.     S  =  11-32. 

CjgH^gOjS  requires  0  =  6620 ;  H  -=  6-20 ;  S  « 11-03  per  cent. 

The  crude  sulphonium  chloride  formed  a  viscous  liquid  which  did  not 
show  signs  of  crystallisation  until  it  had  remained  four  or  five  weeks 
under  dry  ether.     It  was  converted  into  the  platinichloride. 

m-Methoosytoiyleulphonium  platinichloride  forms  orange-oolonred 
plates  which  melt  at  1 38—1 40°  : 

0-1990  gave  0-3601  COg  and  00829  H^O.     0  =  47-9  ;  H:  =  4-62. 

01646     „     0  0272Pt.   Pt  =  16-62. 

^is^ifie^e^^  requires  0=48-08  ;  H  =  458 ;  Pt»  16-27  per  cent. 
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Twenty  grains  of  m^cresol  methyl  other  furnished  3  grams  of 
sulphoxide  and  16  grams  of  sulphonium  base.  No  sulphinic  acid  was 
detected. 

RMorcinol  Dimethyl  Ether, 

tris-m-DimelhoxypIienylatdphonium,  (CgHs*0Me)3S*. — Sulphination 
as  usual.  The  product  was  decomposed  with  ice-water,  and  then 
separated  from  unchanged  phenolic  ether  by  distillation  in  a  current 
of  steam.  The  residue  was  repeatedly  extracted  with  hot  water. 
The  united  extracts  were  filtered  to  remove  small  quantities  of  oily 
impurity,  and  were  then  set  aside  to  cool. 

The  sulphonium  chloride  separated  at  first  as  an  oil,  but  later  in  the 
crystalline  form.  When  the  liquid  had  cooled,  the  solid  was  collected. 

tn^m-DiTnMhoocyjihmyletdphonium  chloride  separates  from  warm 
moist  acetone  in  flocculent  aggregates  of  minute  needles  which  melt  at 
129 — 130^.  The  substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  acetone  or  water, 
and  extremely  so  in  alcohol.  It  contains  water  of  crystallisation  ;  an 
air-dried  sample  was  heated  to  constant  weight  at  110^,  when  it  was 
found  that : 

0-1697  lost  0  0266  H^O.     H80=  1567. 
01663    „   00262  H^O.    H20=  16-75. 

Cj4H2YOeCIS,5H20  requires  HgO^  15-81  percent. 

Determinations  of  halogen  and  of  sulphur  were  made  in  the  air-dried 
substance : 

0-2481  gave  00662  AgCl.     CI  =  6-49. 
0-2419     „     01076  BaSO^.     S  =  610. 

Oj^H270flClS,5H20  requires  01=^6-24;  S  =  5'63  per  cent. 

The  anhydrous  salt  was  also  analysed  : 

01 431  gave  0  3134  CO,  and  00762  H^O.     C  =  69-72;  H  =  6-91. 
O^^Hj^OftClS  requires  C-6019  ;  H  =  5-64  per  cent. 

This  sulphonium  chloride  gives  an  intensely  reddish-violet  solution 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The plaHniehloride  was  isolated  as  a  flesh-coloured,  crystalline  powder, 
which  was  insoluble  in  water.     It  melts  at  153 — 155^  : 

0-1852  gave  00273  Pt.     Pt  =  14-74. 

C^gHfi^OijCl^SjPt  requires  Pt  =  1506  per  cent. 

The  residue  from  which  the  chloride  had  been  extracted  with  water 
consisted  of  a  pale  brown,  amorphous  mass.  This  apparently  contained 
at  least  two  substances,  one  of  which  was  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
the  other  quite  insoluble ;  but,  since  attempts  to  purify  them  were 
not  successful,  it  remains  doubtful  at  present  whether  either  was  the 
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required  sulphoxide.  Both  substances  imparted  a  reddish-violet  colour 
to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  above  method  of  treatment,  the  product  of  sulphination  is 
submitted  to  distillation  with  steam,  and  for  this  reason  the  process 
would  not  be  suitable  for  isolating  the  snlphinic  acid,  should  it  be 
formed,  since  substances  of  this  class  are  readily  decomposed  by  hot 
aqueous  mineral  acids.  Hence  another  experiment  was  performed  in 
which  the  sulphinic  acid  was  especially  sought  for,  but  none  could  be 
found. 

Twenty  grams  of  resorcinol  dimethyl  ether  yielded  in  two  different 
experiments  15 — 16  grams  and  12  grams  of  sulphonium  chloride.  The 
formation  of  sulphoxide  could  not  be  proved,  but  it  probably  occurs  in 
small  amount. 

Judging  from  analogy  to  quinol  dimethyl  ether  (see  later),  the 
amorphous  mass  above  referred  to  probably  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
sulphide  and  sulphoxide. 

P'Oresol  Methyl  Ether, 

Svlphinic  Add,  MeO-C^HjMe-SOaH  (Me :  OMe :  SO3H  =  1 : 4 : 3),  owci 
Sulphoxide,  (MeO*CQH3Me)2SO. — Sulphination  as  usual.  The  mixture 
of  aluminium  salts  was  decomposed  in  the  usual  manner  with  ioe- 
water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sulphinic  acid  and  sulphoxide  now 
appeared  as  a  crystalline  suspension  in  the  acid  liquid ;  they  were 
removed  by  extraction  with  chloroform.  p-Methoxytoluene-m-sulphinic 
acid  was  isolated  by  first  shaking  the  chloroform  solution  with  aqueous 
sodium  carbonate  and  then  acidifying  the  latter  with  dilute  mineral 
acid.  After  recrystallisation  from  hot  water,  it  melted  at  96 — 97^ 
(Gattermann,  Ber.,  1899,  32,  1144,  gives  97°) : 

0-2047  gave  0-3865  CO^  and  0-0998  HgO.     0  =  51-49 ;  H-5-40. 
CgH^oOjS  requires  0  =  51-6;  H  =  5*37  per  cent. 

This  acid  gives  a  bright  blue  solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid. 

Oxidation  of  ip-Methoxr/toluene-m-stdphinic  Acid  to  the  Svlphonic 
Acid,  MeD'O^ngMe'SOgH. — ^A  solution  of  the  acid  in  excess  of  aqueous 
alkali  hydroxide  was  warmed  on  the  water-bath  with  the  calculated 
amount  of  potassium  permanganate.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reaction, 
alcohol  was  added  to  remove  the  green  colour.  The  liquid  was  then 
successively  filtered,  neutralised  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  sulphonyl  chloride  was  prepared  from  the  mixture  of 
alkali  salts ;  it  separated  from  acetone  in  large,  colourless  plates  which 
melted  at  83 — 84°.  When  set  aside  with  cold  strong  ammonia  for 
forty-eight  hours,  the  chloride  furnished  an  amide  melting  at  182°. 

Alleman    {loc.    eU.)^   by  sulphonation    of   p-cresol  methyl  ether, 
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obtained  a  sul phonic  acid  which  he  showed  to  be  of  the  structure 
MeO-OeHjjMe-SOgH  (Me  :  OMe:SO,H  =  1:4:3).  According  to  the  same 
author^  the  chloride  and  amide  of  this  acid  melt  respectively  at 
83 '5 — 84°  and  180 — 181°.  We  prepared  these  substances  and  were 
able  to  confirm  the  above  temperatures  of  fusion.  We  also  found  that 
a  mixture  of  the  chloride  or  amide  and  the  corresponding  derivative 
prepared  from  the  sulphinic  acid  melts  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
pure  substance  from  either  source ;  hence  oxidation  of  the  sulphinic 
acid  yields  the  sulphonic  acid  of  the  above  constitution. 

The  chloroform  solution  from  which  the  sulphinic  acid  had  been 
extracted  was  dried  and  then  distilled.  The  residue  of  almost  pure 
sulphoxide  was  oily,  but  it  immediately  solidified  on  contact  with  dry 
ether.  ^-Methoxy toluene  sulphoxide^  (MeO*CQH3Me)2SO,  forms  shining 
prisms,  which  melt  at  133 — 134°  and  are  soluble  in  hot  ethyl  acetate  or 
alcohol.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  a  deep  violet 
solution,  which  is  decolorised  by  the  addition  of  j9-cresol  methyl 
ether: 

0-2938  gave  07089  CO^  and  0*1654  H^O.     0  =  6581  j  H  =  6-26. 

0-2268    „    0-1839  BaSO^.     S  =  1M3. 

Ci^HigOgS  requires  0  =  66-20 ;  H  =  62  ;  S  =  1 1  -03  per  cent. 

No  sulphonium  chloride  could  be  detected  in  the  product  of 
sulphination. 

From  20  grams  of  p-cvQ&o\  methyl  ether,  4  grams  of  sulphinic 
acid  and  14  grams  of  sulphoxide  were  obtained.  In  another 
experiment,  the  yield  of  acid  was  about  3*5  grams  and  of  sulphoxide 
12  grams. 

tTiB-^^Methoxytolyliulphoniufn,  (MeO*CgHgMe)8S-.— jo-Cresol  methyl 
ether  was  slowly  mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  sulphoxide  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  When  sufficient  phenolic  ether  had  been  added  to 
change  the  colour  to  pure  red,  the  solution  was  poured  into  a  large 
bulk  of  ice-cold  water.  The  sulphonium  sulphate  then  separated  as  a 
semi-solid  precipitate,  which  was  converted  in  aqueous  solution  into 
the  chloride.  The  addition  of  chloroplatinic  acid  to  the  latter  yielded 
tris'^^-methoaBytolylsulphonium  plcttinichloride  as  a  flesh-coloured  precipi- 
tate which  melted  at  230—231°  : 

0-1611  gave  0-2653  00^  and  0  0590  HoO.     C  =  47*88 ;  H  =  4-33. 

0-1878    „    0-0300  Pt.    Pt  =  15*97. 

C^gHs^OjCleSaPt  requires  0  =  4808 ;  H  =  4-5  ;  Pt  =  16-27  per  cent. 
The  substance  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
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Quinol  Dimethyl  Ether 

A  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  the  phenolic  ether  and  finely-powdered , 
aluminium  chloride  was  covered  with  carhon  disulphide.  Sulphination 
was  then  conducted  as  usual,  fresh  carbon  disulphide  being  added 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  mass  sufficiently  liquid  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  gas.  The  product  was  a  stiff  brown  mass ;  it  was 
decomposed  with  ice.  Since  special  tests  did  not  reveal  the 
presence  of  sulphinic  acid,  the  contents  of  the  flask  were  distilled  in  a 
current  of  steam  until  the  quinol  ether  ceased  to  pass  over.  The 
remaining  oil  was  separated  from  the  acid  mother  liquor  by  shaking 
with  chloroform,  in  which  it  dissolved  readily.  The  chloroform 
solution  was  evaporated  after  repeated  washing  with  water,  and  the 
residual  oil  was  covered  with  ether  and  set  aside  in  a  desiccator.  In 
about  two  weeks,  it  had  solidified  to  a  pale  yellow,  amorphous  mass, 
which  on  further  investigation  proved  to  be  a  mixture. 

The  more  soluble  constituent  was  removed  by  extraction  with  hot 
alcohol,  from  which  it  was  precipitated  by  addition  of  water.  The 
amorphous  solid  was  redissolved  in  acetone,  and,  after  the  pale  green 
solution  had  been  boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  it  was  filtered  and 
again  precipitated  with  water.  The  substance  was  evidently 
jt7-dimethoxyphenyl  sulphide,  since  analysis  yielded  the  following 
result : 

01573  gave  03594  CO^  and  00797  H^O.     0  =  62-3  ;  H-5-62. 
Ci^HigO^S  requires  0  =  62-74;  H  =  5-88  percent 

The  colourless,  amorphous  substance  thus  obtained  melts  at 
97 — 100^,  and  is  soluble  in  acetone  or  hot  alcohol.  The  insoluble 
constituent  of  the  mixture  was  boiled  with  water  to  remove  the 
aluminium  salts,  to  which  it  clung  tenaciously.  Thus  i^hnsUiOxypfiaHyl 
sxdpliaxide  was  obtained  as  a  colourless,  amorphous  powder  melting  at 
about  200^.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  an 
intense  emerald-green  colour,  which  is  removed  by  the  addition  of 
phenetole.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  sparingly  so  in  hot  acetone  : 

0-2048  gave  04470  00,  and  0-0980  H,0.     0  =  59  52 ;  H  =  532  : 
OieHigOjS  requires  0  =  59  62 ;  H  =  5  55  per  cent. 

The  yield  of  these  substances  was  comparatively  small,  the  weight 
of  the  mixture  obtained  from  20  grams  of  phenolic  ether  being 
only  4  grams.     No  sulphonium  salt  could  be  detected. 

The  action  of  thionyl  chloride  and  aluminium  chloride  on  the  quinol 
ether  was  also  investigated.  Thionyl  chloride  was  gradually  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  quinol  dimethyl  ether  in  carbon  disulphide  to  which 
aluminium  chloride  had  been  added.  The  mixture  of  sulphide  and 
sulphoxide  furnished  by  27  grams  of  the  ether  weighed  22  grams, 
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andy  from  this,  8  grams  of  sulphide  and  12  grams  of  sulphoxide  were 
isolated.  Again,  neither  salphinic  acid  nor  sulphonium  salt  could  be 
detected  in  the  products. 

m-S'Xylenol  Metliyl  Ether, 

SuLphinic  Acid,  MeO-CeH^Mea'SOgH,  StUphaxide, 
(M:eO-CeH,Me2)gSO, 
and  Sfdphomwn  Baae,  (^'bO'G^^^lB^^\ — Sulphination  as  usual. 
The  product  was  poured  on  broken  ice,  and,  when  the  ensuing  reaction 
had  subsided,  the  mixture  was  extracted  with  chloroform.  The 
sulphinic  acid  was  removed  from  the  chloroform  solution  by  shaking 
with  aqueous  alkali  carbonate,  from  which  it  was  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  mineral  acid. 

5'Methoaiy'm-Xf/Uifie-2-8ulj^iinic  acid  crystallises  from  hot  water  in 
slender  needles  which  melt  at  94 — 95^.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  readily  so  in  alcohol.  The  solution  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  exhibits  a  characteristic  violet  colour  : 

01506  gave  02985  00,  and  00805  H^O.     0  =  5404  3  H  =  5-93. 
CgHijOjS  requires  C  «  54-0 ;  H  =  6*0  per  cent 

The  original  extract  now  contained  sulphoxide  together  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  sulphonium  chloride.  The  latter  was  separated  by 
warming  with  water  the  residue  left  by  evaporation  of  the  chloroform. 
The  sulphonium  chloride  crystallised  from  the  cold  aqueous  solution 
in  colourless  needles,  but  the  quantity  furnished  by  this  experiment 
was  so  small  that  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  substance  was 
postponed  until  a  further  quantity  had  been  obtained  by  another 
method.  The  viscous  residue,  now  free  from  sulphonium  chloride,  was 
dried  and  then  set  aside  in  a  vacuum,  but  it  showed  no  tendency  to 
crystallise  until  pure  ether  had  been  added.  After  the  ethereal  solution 
had  remained  about  a  week  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  crystal- 
line precipitate  of  sulphoxide  was  collected  and  recrystallised  from 
alcohol. 

b-MetfuKcy-m-xylyl  sidplhoxide  forms  colourless,  flat  prisms  which  melt 
at  154 — 155°.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  very 
sparingly  so  in  ether.  The  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
violet : 

01494  gave  01128  BaSO^.     S  =  10-31. 

CjgHggOgS  requires  S  =  10*06  per  cent. 

Ten  grams  of  the  phenolic  ether  yielded  3*5  grams  of  sulphinic  acid, 
about  0*7  gram  of  the  sulphoxide,  and  a  vei*y  small  quantity  of  the 
sulphonium  chloride. 
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Action  of  Thionyl  Chloride  on  m-^-Xylenol  Methyl  Ether. 

A  mixture  of  10  grams  of  powdered  aluminium  chloride  and  an 
equal  weight  of  phenolic  ether  was  placed  in  a  flask  surrounded  by  ice. 
Five  grams  of  thionyl  chloride  were  then  added,  very  slowly  at  first 
while  the  reaction  was  violent  and  more  rapidly  later.  When  shaken 
at  intervals  during  the  reaction,  the  mixture  involved  much  hydrogen 
chloride.  Finally,  the  deep  violet  product  was  set  aside  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  two  hours  and  then  decomposed  in  the 
usual  way  with  powdered  ice.  The  three  products  were  isolated  by 
the  process  which  has  already  been  described. 

The  yields  of  the  products  when  compared  with  those  obtained  with 
sulphurous  acid  illustrate  the  stronger  sulphinating  powers  of  thionyl 
chloride.  Only  about  half  a  gram  of  sulphinic  acid  was  isolated, 
whilst  the  yield  of  crude  sulphoxide  was  6  grams,  but  this  contained 
an  oily  impurity,  probably  sulphide.  The  amount  of  sulphonium 
chloride  produced  was  also  larger,  1  gram  being  formed  by  the 
sulphination  of  10  grams  of  the  ether. 

tri8-6'Methoxy'm-xylyl'2-8tUphonium  Monde,  (MeO'OgH2Mej)jS01, 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  long,  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at 
103 — 105^  and  contain  7  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation. 
A  sample  which  had  been  dried  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
was  heated  to  110°  until  constant  weight  was  attained : 

0-2597  lost,  at  1 10%  00540  HgO.     H,0  =  2079. 

0-1386  gave  003U  AgCl.     CI  =  5-60. 

C2yH8j03C1S,7H20  requires  Il2O  =  2105  j  CI « 5*93  per  cent. 

This  sulphonium  chloride  dissolves  with  a  violet-brown  colour  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  platinicJdoride  was  obtained  as  an  orange-coloured,  crystalline 
powder  melting  at  160°  : 

0  1801  gave  03302  CO^  and  00804  HgO.     C  =  50*0 ;  H- 4-96. 

01244     „     00192  Pt.     Pt  =  15-43. 

Cg^HggOeCJflSgPt  requh-es  C  =  50*54 ;  H  =  5*14 ;  Pt  =  16-21  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  wish  to  express  their  most  hearty  thanks 
to  Professor  Collie  and  to  Dr.  Stewart  for  their  valuable  critidsm 
during  the  above  experiments. 

The  OfiOANio  CHBMisTaT  Labobatort, 

UNlVJSRSITr  COLLEGS, 

London. 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING, 

March  26th,  1908. 
Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  A.  McKenzie  and  Dr.  G.  T.  Morgan  were  appointed  Scru- 
tators, and  the  ballot  was  opened  for  the  election  of  Officers  and 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  presented  the  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Society  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  the 
Treasurer  gave  a  statement  as  to  the  Society's  income  and  expen- 
diture during  the  year  1907. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Council,  together  with  the 
Balance  Sheet  and  statements  of  Accounts  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1907,  was  proposed  by  Professor  A.  Liversidge, 
seconded  by  Professor  E.  Divers,  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Auditors,  which  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Scott,  seconded  by  Mr.  Otto  Hehner,  was  acknowledged 
by  Dr.  H.  Forster  Morlet. 

Report  of  the  Council. 

As  in  recent  years,  the  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating 
that  the  profcipeiity  of  the  Society  continues,  both  the  number  of 
papers  read  and  the  number  of  Fellows  on  the  list  showing  a  con- 
siderable increase. 

•  On  the  3l8t  December,  1906,  the  number  of  Fellows  was  2,860. 
During  1907,  137  Fellows  were  elected  and  5  reinstated,  making  a 
gross  total  of  3,002.  The  Society  has  lost  30  Fellows  by  death; 
30  have  resigned ;  1  election  and  1  reinstatement  have  become  void ; 
1  newly-elected  Fellow  has  withdrawn,  and  the  names  of  43  Fellows 
have  been  removed  from  the  list  for  non-payment  of  Annual 
Subscriptions. 

The  total  number  of  Fellows,  therefore,  at  the  31st  December, 
1907,  was  2,896,  showing  au  increase  of  36  over  the  number  for  the 
previous  year. 

VOL.  XCllI. 
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The  names  of  the  deceased 
electioiii  are: 

A.  0.  Aitkin  (1901). 
T.  Andrews  (1870). 
P.  T.  Austen  (1877). 
A.  Bottle  (1873). 
W.  Bowen  (1903). 
£.  Chapman  (1868). 
E.  D.  Chester  (1882). 
J.  Clark  (1876). 
George  Davey  (1893). 

A.  Dapr6  (1860). 
J.  Gale  (1866). 

Sir  D.  Gamble,  Bart.  (1851). 

S.  Hall  (1876). 

L.  F.  V.  Harcourt  (1863). 

B.  J.  Harrington  (1897). 


PeUows,  with  the  dates  of  thor 

J.  Inoe  (1867). 
F.  Keeling  (1883). 
C.  O'SuUivan  (1876). 
F.  J.  M.  Page  (1871). 

A.  C.  Palmer  (1906). 
S.  Parfitt  (1906). 

Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  (1856). 
H.  D.  Perkins  (1906). 

B.  C.  Polkinghome  (1899). 
W.  Pritchard  (1870). 

R.  R.  Swann  (1905). 
J.  F.  Walker  (1866). 
R.  Warington  (1863). 
H.  A.  Weteel  (1883). 
H.  E.  Wright  (1900). 


The  following 

A.  Amos. 
A.  C.  Benson. 
T.  H.  BoirJman. 
J.  Cameron. 
J.  Daniell. 
T.  Divine. 
G.  Dyson. 
A.  T.  Eutroppe. 
J.  A.  Fawcett. 
G.  Goldfinch. 


Fellows  have  resigned: 

W.  F.  Grace. 

H.  Grimwood. 

W.  B.  Hards. 

G.  H.  U.  Harrow. 

H.  J.  Hodges. 

W.  A.  F.  Lethbridge. 

H.  Martin. 

H.  G.  F.  Micklewright. 

J.  T.  Nance. 

D.  Northall-Laurie. 


A.  N.  Palmer. 

E.  W.  Sawdon. 

T.  Steel. 

S.  D.  Stennitt 

A.  E.  Tanner. 

W.  H.  Templeman. 

J.  H.  Wainwrlght. 

J.  W.  Wells. 

H.  Wilson. 

J.  H.  Wolfenden. 


The  number  of  those  Fellows  who  were  elected  prior  to  1860  has 
been  still  further  diminished  by  the  death  of  Sir  David  Gamble, 
Bart.,  who  was  elected  on  March  17th,  1851,  and  Sir  William  H. 
Perkin,  who  was  elected  on  December  15th,  1856. 

The  number  of  Honorary  and  Foreign  Members  at  the  close  of 
1906  was  33.  No  elections  have  taken  place  during  1907,  but  the 
Society  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Professor  Marcellin  Berthelot, 
elected  March  1st,  1860,  deceased  March  18th;  Professor  Dr. 
Dmitri  Ivanovitsch  Mendeleeff,  elected  February  1st,  1883, 
deceased  February  2nd ;  Professor  Dr.  Nicolai  Menschutkin,  elected 
January  20th,  1898,  deceased  February  5th;  and  Professor  Henri 
Moissan,  elected  January  20th,  1898,  deceased  February  20ih. 
The  number  of  Honorary  and  Foreign  Members,  therefore,  at  Uie 
3l8t  December,  1907,  was  29. 
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During  the  year  1907,  268  scientific  communications  have  been 
made  to  the  Society,  203  of  which  have  been  published  already  in 
the  Transactions,  and  abstracts  of  all  have  appeared  in  the  PrO' 
ceedmgs. 

The  volume  of  Transactions  for  1907  contains  2,089  pages,  of 
which  2,021  are  occupied  by  205  memoirs,  the  remaining  68  pages 
being  devoted  to  the  Faraday  Lecture,  the  Obituary  Notices,  the 
Report  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  the  Presidential 
Address;  the  volume  for  the  preceding  year  contains  186  memoirs, 
which  occupy  1,890  pages. 

The  Journal  for  1907  contains  also  4,686  abstracts  of  papers 
published  mainly  in  foreign  journals,  which  extend  to  2,100  pages, 
wliilst  the  abstracts  for  1906  numbered  4,541,  and  occupied  1,912 
pages. 

The  abstracts  for  1907  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Pabt  I. 

No.  of 
Pages.        Abstracts. 
Organic  Chemistry 1,104  1,831 

Paet  II. 

General  and  Physical  Chemistry 725 

InorgaDic  Chemistry 622 

Mineralogical  Chemistry  117 

Physiological  Chemistry  545 

Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and 

Agriculture 244 

Analytical  Chemistry   602 

996  2,855 

Total  in  Parts  I.  and  11 2,100  4,686 

In  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  confusion  which  had  arisen  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  proteins,  consideration  of  the  subject  was  under- 
taken by  the  Publication  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Physiological  Society;  the  joint  committee  concluded 
their  deliberations  early  in  1907,  and  their  recommendations  appear 
in  the  Proceedings  for  that  year. 

Recognising  the  importance,  from  a  public  standpoint,  of  the 
Presidential  Address  delivered  by  Professor  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  in 
March,  1907,  the  Council  have  felt  it  desirable  that  his  remarks  on 
that  occasion  should  attract  the  attention  of  a  wider  circle  than  is 
reached  by  the  Society's  Transactions;  accordingly  5,000  copies  of 
the  address  have  been  circulated  among  the  members  of  various 
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public  bodies,  including  both  Houaet  of  Parliament,  and  the  Council 
hope  that  this  unusual  step  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
subject  of  Professor  Meldola's  discourse  into  suitable  prominence. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Society  has  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
Sir  William  Perkin,  which  took  place  on  July  14th,  1907,  just  twelve 
months  after  the  International  Celebration  which  marked  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Coal  Tar  Colour 
Industry.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  deal  with  the  splendid 
achievements  of  the  late  Past  President,  or  the  qualities  which 
endeared  him  to  the  Fellows,  who  will  remember  with  melancholy- 
satisfaction  that  he  lived  to  participate  in  the  widely-supported 
public  appreciation  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  the  subsequent 
conunemoration  celebrated  in  the  United  States.  The  marble  bufilt 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Perkin  has  now  been  placed  in  the  meeting  room, 
and  a  large  photograph  of  the  portrait  painted  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Cope, 
A.R.A.,  is  also  the  property  of  the  Society,  having  been  presented 
by  Sir  William  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

In  view  of  the  losses  incurred  during  recent  years  through  the 
death  of  several  Honorary  and  Foreign  Members,  thereby  reducing 
the  number  of  survivors  to  29,  the  Council  recommended  for  election 
the  following  distinguished  chemists:  Professor  A.  £.  J.  Oautier, 
Professor  Albin  Haller,  Professor  J.  W.  Hittorf,  Profe&sor  J.  A. 
Le  Bel,  Profesbor  H.  L.  Le  Chatelier,  Professor  T.  W.  Richards,  and 
Professor  Otto  Wallach.  This  recommendation  was  duly  ratified  by 
the  Society  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  February  6th,  1908. 

An  agreeable  feature  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  Jubilee 
Celebration  of  the  Soci^i6  Chimique  de  France,  and  on  that  occasion 
an  address  of  congratulation  was  presented  by  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
F.R.S.,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  which  was  represented  also  by 
Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  Horace  Brown,  F.R.S. ; 
a  commemorative  medal  has  been  received  from  the  French  institu- 
tion, and  added  to  the  Society's  collection.  A  somewhat  similar 
event  took  place  in  September,  when  the  Geological  Society  cele- 
brated their  Centenary,  the  President  being  again  delegated  to 
offer  the  felicitations  of  the  Chemical  Society.  A  copy  of  the 
recently  compiled  History  of  the  Geobgical  Society  has  been  since 
presented  to  the  Library. 

Professor  J.  Bretland  Farmer,  F.R.S.,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Council  to  deliver  a  discourse  before  the  Society,  and  his 
lecture,  entitled  "  Some  Borderline  Problems  in  Botany,"  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  Fellows. 

Late  in  1906,  Geheimrat  Professor  Emil  Fischer,  F.R.S.,  an 
Honorary  and  Foreign  Member  since  1892,  was  nominated  Faraday 
Lecturer,  and  gave  his  address,  in  German,  on  October  18th,  1907, 
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in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  kindly  lent  by  the  managers 
for  the  occasion;  at  the  termination  of  the  lecture,  entitled 
"Synthetical  Chemistry  in  its  Relation  to  Biology/'  the  Faraday 
Medal  was  presented  to  Professor  Fischer  by  the  President. 

In  common  with  all  corporate  bodies  engaged  in  scientific  pur- 
suits, the  Chemical  Society  has  keenly  deplored  the  death  of  Lord 
Kelvin,  who,  although  not  on  the  roll  of  Fellows,  had  been  the 
guest  of  the  Society  on  many  occasions.  At  the  request  of  the 
Council,  the  President  transmitted  to  Lady  Kelvin  a  resolution  of 
sympathy,  and  the  Society  was  represented  at  the  funeral  ceremony 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Professor  W.  Wislicentip,  of  Tubingen,  having  initiated  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Lothar  Meyer,  the  Treasurer  was 
authorised  to  contribute  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  the 
Council  venture  to  hope  that  the  memorial  may  be  supported  by 
individual  Fellows. 

The  ventilation  of  the  meeting  room  and  council  chamber  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  Committee,  who  have  recom- 
mended the  installation  of  electric  fans;  since  their  report  was 
received  and  adopted  by  the  Council,  a  Fellow  who  desires  to 
remain  anonymous,  has  most  kindly  undertaken  to  defray  the  cost 
of  this  highly  necessary  improvement. 

In  addition  to  an  engraving  of  Daniell  and  Faraday,  for  which 
the  Society  is  indebted  to  Professor  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  numerous 
articles  of  historical  interest  and  value  have  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Society  in  virtue  of  a  bequest  by  the  late  Professor 
Warington. 

The  number  of  books  borrowed  from  the  Library  during  1907 
was  1,317,  as  against  1,126  in  the  previous  year.  The  additions  to 
the  Library  comprise  138  books,  of  which  79  were  presented,  401 
volumes  of  periodicals  (representing  243  journals),  and  40 
pamphlets,  as  against  121  books,  385  volumes  of  periodicals  (repre- 
senting 229  journals),  and  32  pamphlets  last  year. 

The  experiment  of  opening  the  Library  during  Thursday  even- 
ings other  than  those  on  which  the  Society  meets  has  been  discon- 
tinued, so  few  Fellows  having  used  the  Library  on  those  occasions. 

In  May,  1907,  a  special  leaflet  was  issued  with  the  Journal 
indicating  the  parts  required  to  complete  certain  sets  of  periodicals 
in  the  Library,  in  the  hope  that  Fellows  happening  to  possess  copies 
of  the  desired  numbers  would  present  them  to  the  Society.  In 
response  to  that  circular,  donations  were  received  from  numerous 
fellows,  and  this  favourable  response  has  encouraged  the  Council 
to  hope  that  further  contributions  of  a  similar  character  may  be 
added  to  the  Library. 
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As  was  announced  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  Society 
received  from  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  a  munificent 
donation  of  £1,000  for  the  Research  Fund.  This  fund  has  been 
still  further  increased  by  the  handsome  sum  of  £2,704  3«.  8^.,  which 
was  handed  over  to  the  Treasurer  in  July  by  the  Ferkin  Memorial 
Fund  Committee.  These  two  sums,  as  now  invested,  have  aug- 
mented the  annual  income  of  the  Research  Fund  by  £126  5s.,  and 
will  enable  the  Research  Fund  Committee  in  the  present  year  to 
recommend  the  Council  to  make  grants  to  the  amount  of  £340  to 
£350.  Of  this  sum,  about  £34  is  more  or  less  especially  to  be 
devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  research  in  inorganic  and  metal- 
lurgical chemistry,  and  about  £92  fyn  investigations  relating  to 
problems  connected  with  the  coal-tar  and  allied  industries. 

In  spite  of  several  items  of  a  somewhat  exceptional  nature,  the 
Treasurer  is  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  he  has  a  substantial 
surplus  to  carry  forward  as  the  result  of  the  year's  finance.  The 
income  of  the  Society  from  all  sources  for  1907  is  £7,260  4«.  lOd.,  as 
against  £7,121  8s.  lid.  in  1906,  and  the  expenditure  is 
£6,750  8s.  5d.,  instead  of  £6,379  15s.  M.,  so  that,  whilst  our  expen- 
diture has  increased  by  £370  12s.  8d.,  our  income  has  only  grown 
by  £138  lbs.  Ud.  This  still  leaves  a  surplus  of  £509  16«.  6d.  on 
the  year's  working. 

The  increase  in  income  may  be  put  down  almost  entirely  to  the 
increase  in  Annual  Subscriptions,  for  the  increase  of  £100  in  the 
Life  Compositions  is  more  than  neutralised  by  the  drop  of  £104  in 
Admission  Fees. 

The  Journal  and  Annual  Reports  have  cost  respectively 
£182  19s.  8^  and  £24  8s.  5d.  more  than  last  year,  but  a'  saving  of 
£23  18s.  has  been  effected  on  the  Proceedings  and  the  List  of 
Fellows.  The  reprinting  of  certain  numbers  of  the  Proceedings 
which  were  "  out  of  print "  has  put  it  within  the  power  of  Fellows 
to  complete  their  sets  of  Proceedings,  and  the  increase  in  the  sale 
has  already  more  than  repaid  the  cost  of  the  reprints. 

A  certain  amount  of  redecoration  beyond  the  annual  cleaning, 
the  balance  of  the  Dinner  account,  and  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  5,000  copies  of  last  year's  Presidential  Address  are  the  chief 
items  which  have  raised  the  "administrative  expenses''  so  much 
above  those  of  last  year. 

In  July  the  Treasurer  was  able  to  purchase  £1,200  North  British 
Railway  3  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock;  a  glance  at  the  balance  sheet 
will  show  that  the  value  of  the  invested  capital  of  the  Society  was 
on  December  31st,  1907,  £18,362  9s.  9rf.,  and  that  of  the  Research 
Fund,  £10,016  lis.  lOd. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  A(XX)UNT 


Ineomi, 


To  Life  Compositions 

„  AdmlsBlon  Feet      

„  Annual  SabBcrlptions— 

Received  In  advance,  on  account  of  1907 
.,        daring  1907  „  1907 

it  u        M  II  1900 

II  II        fi  II  1905 


LiH  amonnt  Included  In  last  year's  Income,  being  valuation  of 
Arrears  as  }ier  lest  Balance  Sheet     

Adil  Arrears  to  date:  1907  £334,  1000  £24,  1905  £8,  estimated  to 
realise  as  per  Balance  Sheet       

Investments  :— 
DividendH  on  £6780  Metropolitan  Consolidated  8^  per  cent.  Stock  ... 
„  ^la^O  London  and  North  Western  Railway  8  per  cent. 

Debenture  Stock 

£1520  14«.  &I.  CardlfT  Corporation  8  per  eent  Stock    ... 

£1400  India  2^  per  cent.  Stock     

£2400  Bristol  Corporation  2.\  per  oent  Debenture  Stock 
£4841  Midland  Railway  2^  per  cent  Preference  Stock 

£1200  Leeds  Corporation  8  per  oent  Stock      

£1500  Transvaal  8  per  oent.  Guaranteed  Stock      

£1200  North  British  Railway  8  per  cent  Debenture 
Stock      

Income  Tax  Recovered     

Interest  on  Deposit  Aooonnt 

Pabli  cations  :^ 
Sales: 

Journals    

Proceedings      

General  Index 

Memorial  Lectures 

Library  Catalogue 

Atomic  Weight  Tables 

Annual  Reports  on  tlie  Progress  of  Chemistry     


La*  Publishers'  Commission 


Proceeds  of  Advertisements  in  Journal.. 
Lea  Commission     


£«.<<. 

£   «.  £. 

868  0  0 

608  0  0 

237  0  0 

4064  0  0 

296  2  0 

2  0  0 

4599 

* 

2 

0 

260 

0 

0 

4S39 

2 

0 

280 

0 

0 

4r.l9    2     0 


223  15    B 


29  IR 

6 

43 

G 

8 

88 

5 

0 

67 

0 

0 

108 

2 

0 

84 

4 

0 

42  15 

0 

17 

2 

0 

29  17 

0 

29 

9 

8 

847  15  11 

88 

9 

7 

20 

8 

6 

6  15 

0 

1  14 

0 

18  10 

133  19 

0 

„  Subscriptions  from  other  Societies :~ 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry 

Society  of  Public  Analysts      


...  ... 

6 

7 

1049  15 
100  9 

7 
0 

£58  17 
8  16 

949 
60 

5 
0 

10 

w 

9  9 
12  12 

0 
0 

648  15    1 


«     0 


22    1     0 


£7260    4  10 


Ifhave  examined  the  above  Accounts  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Society,  and 
and  th»  Investments. 


Ott  Jfarvk,  IfOt. 


W.  &  KBHT. 
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By  Expenses  on  account  of  Jotumal  and  Proceedings  :• 

Salary  of  Editor 

Salary  of  Sab- Editor 

Salary  of  Assistant  Sab-Editor     

Salary  of  Indezer  and  Assistance  ...    

Editorial  Postages,  Ac 

Abstractors'  Fees       

Printing  of  Joamal    

Printing  of  Advertisements    

Distribntion  of  Joamal    

Printing  of  Wrappers  and  Addressing 

Anthors' Copies 

Insnranoe  of  Stock  at  Clay's 

Printing  of  Proceedings    

Distribntion  of  Proceedings    


„  Annual  Reports  on  Uie  Progrcs.s  of  Clicmlstry 
„  Reprints  of  back  nnmbers  of  Proceedings    ... 

„  Pnrchase  of  back  nnmbers  of  Jonrnal  

„  List  of  Fellows      


$,  d.      £     «.  d. 


„  Library  Expenses  :— 
Salary  of  Librarian     . . . 
Books  and  Periodicals 
Binding 


„  Indexing  for  International  Catalogne      

„  Faraday  Lecture:— 

Honorarinm  and  Expenses ... 

„  Administrative  Expenses  :— 

Salary  of  Assistant  Secretary 

Salary  of  OflSce  Assistant 

Wages  (Commissionaire,  Housekeeper,  and  Charwoman)     

Pension.  Mrs.  Hall    

Coal  and  Lighting       

Decorative  Work 

House  Expenses  and  Repairs 

Tea  Expenses    # 

Insurance      

Accountants'  Charges       

Accountants*  Commission  on  Recovery  of  Income  Tax 

Audit  Foe  :— 

Ferkin  Memorial  Fund       

Miscellaneous  Printing     

Stationery      

Postages 

Balance  of  Dinner  Account 

Miscellaneous  Expenses    

„  Balance,  being  excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure,  carried  to  Balance 
Sheet     


800  0 

0 

200  0 

0 

60  0 

0 

97  0 

0 

81  U 

8 

497  8 

5 

3460  12 

1 

81  6 

9 

606  3 

8 

119  S 

7 

188  8 

0 

10  8 

0 

4480  9  4 

215  19 

8 

59  11  10 

275  11  6 

538  18  6 

17  8  0 

13  19  11 

71  14  0 

120  0 

0 

195  11  11 

45  14 

6 

801  (i   5 
80  0  0 

80    7    2 


100 

0 

0 

82  10 

0 

162  11 

0 

80 

0 

0 

41  19 

8 

62 

8 

9 

59 

1 

9 

81  11 

0 

10 

6 

8 

10  10 

0 

I 

9  10 

2 

2 

0 

125 

8 

5 

50  15 

5 

116 

4  11 

80 

2 

9 

28 

1 

5 

974  18 
600  16 

7 
6 

J 

B7360  4  10 

certify  them  to  be  in  accordance  therewith.      I  have  also  verified  the  Balance  at  the  Bankers 


Approved—         Ht.  FoBsmiR  Moblvt, 
AVTBUB  HABDnr, 
J    AUQTOTUS  VOBLOUUL 
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)  of  tluuiks  to  the  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  Foreign  Secretary, 
mdl  for  their  services  daring  the  past  year  was  proposed 
Fbank  Clowes,  seconded  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Adbnet,  and 
»usly  adopted.     Professor  J.  Emisrson  Reynolds  responded. 

"BESIDENT  then  delivered  his  Address,  which  will  be  found 

[. 

»or  Raphael  Meldola  proposed  a,  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
it  for  his  address  and  for  his  services  in  the  Chair  during 
>  year,  coupled  with  the  request  that  he  would  allow  the 
to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Dr. 
[  Messkl  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put  to  the  Meet- 
carried  with  acclamation. 

^port  of  the  Scrutators  was  presented  to  the  President,  who 
the  following  to  have  been  elected  as  Officers  and  Council 
ensuing  year: 

lent :  Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

^residents  who  have  filled  the  Office  of  President:  H.  E. 
►ng,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  A.  Crum  Brown,  D.Sc.,  LL.D., 

Sir  William  Crookes,  D.Sc,   F.R.S.;    Sir  James  Dewar, 

[jL.D.,  F.R.S.;    A.    G.    Vernon   Harcourt,   M.A.,   D.C.L., 

Raphael    Meldola,   F.R.S.;    H.    Miiller,    Ph.D.,   LL.D., 

W.  Odling,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S.;  J.  Emerson  Reynolds, 
i.D.,  F.R.S.;  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.;  ,W.  J. 

Ph.D.,  F.R.S.;  T.  E.  Thorpe,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.;  W.  A. 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Presidents :  J.  Campbell  Brown,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. ;  J.  J.  Dobbie, 
).Sc.,  F.R.S.;  F.  Stenley  Kipping,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.; 
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PRESIDENTIAL    ADDRESS. 

Delivered  at  the  AimuAL  General  Meeting,  March  26th,  1908. 

By  Sir  William  Ramsat,  K.O.B.,  P.R.S. 

*   The  Electron  as  an  Element, 

''  Nee  perit  in  toto  qnicquam,  mihi  credite,  mando, 
Sed  variat  faciemque  novat" — Ovid. 

Befobe  commencingmy  task,  to  attempt  to  show  that  chemical  phenomena 
may  be  represented  in  a  reasonable  manner  by  assigning  a  symbol  to  the 
electron,  considered  as  an  element,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  some 
general  statements  regarding  the  relations  between  thinking  man  and 
external  nature. 

Every  one  of  us  (and  by  ''  us  *'  I  mean  to  include  all  things  which 
have,  even  in  embryo,  consciousness  both  of  their  own  existence  and 
that  of  objects  external  to  them)  holds  certain  suppositions,  whether  by 
inheritance  or  by  early  teaching,  or  by  virtue  of  having  formed  his 
own  deliberate  judgment,  to  be  true ;  or  if  the  word  true  be  found 
objectionable,  to  be  convenient ;  to  be  necessary  as  a  mode  of  thought. 
Such  suppositions  we  term  theories  or  hypotheses.  These  words 
themselves  require  definition.  To  quote  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney :  *'  The 
principal  kinds  of  supposition  are  :  Theories,  Hypotheses,  and  Fictions. 
A  theory  means  a  supposition  which  we  hope  to  be  true ;  a  hypothesis 
is  a  supposition  which  we  expect  to  be  useful.  Fictions  belong  to  the 
realm  of  art ;  when  allowed  to  intrude  elsewhere,  they  become  either 
Make-believes  or  Mistakes." 

Chemists  and  physicists  deal  with  the  world  of  phenomena ;  with 
operations  and  results  of  operations  which  take  place  in  what  is  called 
''  nature,"  that  is,  in  a  region  exterior  to  the  minds  of  the  observers. 
They  have  agreed,  implicitly,  to  avoid  the  consideration  of  the 
relationship  between  such  phenomena  and  the  mind  of  man,  a  branch 
of  the  subject  termed  Metaphysics ;  they  confine  their  attention 
exclusively  to  the  relationships  which  they  observe  to  exist  between 
various  phenomena  external  to  the  workings  of  consciousness.  It  is 
true  that  all  such  phenomena  are  known  to  us  only  in  so  far  as  they 
impress  our  consciousness — our  own  minds,  or  the  minds  of  other 
beings  whom  each  of  us  regards  as  constituted  more  or  less  nearly  like 
himself.  But  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion,  on  the 
whole,  as  to  the  similarity  of  impression  received  by  conscious  beings,  we 
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agree  to  ignore  the  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  in  which  such  impressions 
reach  our  minds  and  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  relationships 
which  we  find  to  exist  among  phenomena. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  regarding  natural  phenomena,  and 
these  necessarily  depend  on  the  fundamental  conceptions  which  all  of 
us  hold.  We  assume,  first,  that  events  happen  in  sequence,  and  from 
this  we  deduce  the  conception  of  time.  Secondly,  we  believe  that  we 
can  change  our  position  relatively  to  that  of  other  objects,  and  that 
they  chaoge  their  relative  position  to  each  other ;  we  thus  acquire  the 
conception  of  space.  Whether  these  ideas  are  engrained  from  birth,  or 
acquired  by  experiment  or  observation,  we  shall  probably  never  know. 
Thirdly,  we  are  conscious  of  sustained  muscular  effort,  and  from  this 
consciousness  we  deduce  two  ideas,  first,  that  of  mass,  or  that  which 
resists  our  muscular  efforts ;  and  second,  that  of  energy,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  learn '  that  to  change  the  position  of  an  object  or  masp,  a 
sustained  muscular  effort  is  necessary.  This  last  conception  is  of 
recent  introduction ;  the  word,  I  believe,  used  in  this  sense,  was  due  to 
Professor  Macquorne  Rankine. 

If  we  assign  certain  numerical  values  to  these  conceptions,  if  we 
measure  time  in  seconds,  linear  space  in  centimetres,  and  mass  in 
grams,  we  arrive  at  a  fundamental  equation  connecting  these  with 
energy,  measured  in  ergs.     It  is  the  familiar  one : 

where  E^  Z,  If,  and  T  may  stand  for  equal  number  of  ergs,  grams, 
centimetres,  and  seconds  respectively. 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  three  of  these  fundamental  notions  aie 
necessary ;  the  fourth  can  be  deduced  from  the  other  three.  Phys- 
icists and  chemists  have  for  centuries  accepted  time,  space,  and  mass  as 
fundamentals,  and  have  agreed  to  derive  the  conception  of  energy 
from  these  three.  That  is,  they  have  accepted  a  mechanical  explana- 
tion of  the  universe ;  they  attempt  to  explain  the  invisibly  minute  in 
terms  of  the  visible ;  the  nature  of  objects  by  the  atomic  and  molecular 
theories,  namely,  by  the  supposition  that  objects  consist  of  congeries  of 
small  masses ;  that  the  changes  which  they  observe  to  occur  in  these 
objects  are  due  to  the  motions  and  altered  positions  of  the  atoms  and 
molecules,  and  that  the  nature  of  these  objects  depends  largely  on  the 
relative  positions  of  the  atoms,  or,  as  we  say,  on  their  structure.  It 
is,  of  course,  acknowledged  that  the  changes  that  take  place  in  objects 
are  accompanied  by  gain  or  loss  of  energy.  To  alter  the  position  of  a 
mass,  energy  must  be  imparted  to  it,  or,  if  it  spontaneously  alter  its 
position,  it  must  part  with  energy  in  doing  so. 

The  whole  conception  of  a  ''  material  universe  '^  is  bound  up  in  this 
view,  which  has  contributed  to  a  great  advance  in  knowledge ;  in  fact, 
all  progress  in  chemistry  and  physics  has  been  made  by  its  aid.     The 
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atomic  theory  is  a  "  theory/'  a  supposition  which  is  supposed  to  be 
true,  as  well  as  a ''  hypothesis,"  which  is  known  to  be  useful.  By  its  help 
we  '^ explain"  (that  is,  render  the  unknown  in  terms  of  the  more 
familiar)  such  apparently  diverse  facts  as  the  relations  between  the 
volume,  temperature,  and  pressure  of  gases;  the  optical  properties 
of  certain  compounds  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  tic,  and  silicon ; 
isomerism  ;  the  phenomena  of  osmotic  pressure  and  vapour  pressure ; 
and  with  an  added  hypothesis,  the  behaviour  of  dissolved  salts  under 
electric  stress.  It  is  this  last  part  of  our  conceptions  which  I 
propose  to  discuss  in  this  address. 

But  before  proceeding  to  do  so,  it  must  be  noticed  that  it  is  possible 
to  explain  phenomena  by  postulating  time,  space,  and  energy  as  the 
three  fundamentals ;  mass  is  then  a  derived  conception.  To  my  mind, 
this  method  of  viewing  nature  is  the  more  logical^  for  ail  that  we 
know  through  our  senses  directly,  and  indirectly  by  instruments  which 
affect  our  senses,  is  due  to  transfer  of  energy  to  or  from  our  nerve- 
terminals.  Such  sensations  are  for  us  real ;  in  ascribing  them  to  the 
presence  of  *'  matter  "  as  their  cause,  we  make  use  of  a  theory  which 
is  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  and  by  all  but  universal  custom.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  hypothesis  that  energy  is  the  third  fundamental 
entity  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  assimilate  mentally,  and  that  it  results 
in  sets  of  equations  of  state,  instead  of  affording  a  mental  picture  of 
the  minute  unknown  in  terms  of  the  larger,  and  better  known.  Those 
interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it  expounded  in  various  writings 
of  Prof.  Mach  and  of  Prof.  Ostwald,  notably  in  the  latter's 
'*  Naturphilosophie." 

I  should  like  here  to  pause,  and  to  note  that  the  words  "  true  "  and 
''/alse"  are  inapplicable  to  such  theories  as  these  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  Both  are  perfectly  consistent  schemes  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  universe.  In  all  probability,  neither  of  these  schemes  conveys 
any  idea  of  what  constitutes  phenomena ;  one  or  other  may  be  regarded 
as  more  convenient.  Let  me  here  refer  to  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney's 
writings  for  a  full  discussion  of  such  relations.^ 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  then,  like  most  other  chemists  and 
physicists,  I  choose  deliberately  the  '' mechanical "  explanation  of' 
nature.  We  assume  on  what  we  consider  to  be  good  grounds  the 
existence  of  molecules  and  of  atoms.  We  believe  on  reasonable 
evidence  that  gases  consist  of  almost  innumerable  molecules,  which 
may,  like  argon  and  its  congeners,  be  single  atoms,  bat  which  are 
usually  groups  of  atoms.     We  hold  that,  as  a  rule,  liquids  consist 

*  **0n  the  dependance  of  what  apparently  takes  place  in  nature  upon  what 
actually  occurs  in  the  universe  of  real  existences." — Aftier.  PhUosoph,  Soe,,  Vol. 
XLIi,  No.  173.  ''On  the  relation  between  natural  science  and  ontology." — Sei, 
Trans.  Roy.  DahL  Hoc,  Vol.  VI,  Part  9. 
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of  molecules  of  the  same  order  of  complexity  as  gases,  but  with 
smaller  free  path ;  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  are  more  crowded  than 
those  of  a  gas.  Some  few  liquids,  water,  the  alcohols,  the  acids, 
probably  salts,  and  some  others,  may  be  regarded  as  mixtures  of 
polymerides  of  their  gaseous  molecules.  Of  the  structure  of  solids,  we 
are  only  beginning  to  have  some  crude  notion.^ 

We  also  believe  that  molecules  at  the  ordinary  temperature  are  in 
enormously  rapid  motion ;  that  they  are  in  frequent  collision  with 
each  other,  and  that  chemical  action  is  the  occasional  result  of  such 
collisions.  I  say  '*  occasional "  because,  as  Dr.  Stoney  has  shown,  in 
molecules  such  as  those  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  air,  a  collision 
takes  place  on  the  average  thirteen  billion  times  every  second.  Some 
mixtures  of  gases,  for  example,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  hydrogen  and 
chlorine,  at  a  suitable  temperature,  combine  by  virtue  of  such 
collisions  between  the  molecules ;  but  the  process  of  combination  is  a 
comparatively  slow  one,  and  it  is  curious  to'  think  that  a  collision 
which  is  followed  by  a  combination  is  a  comparatively  rare  event. 
'*  We  begin  to  perceive  that  chemical  reactions,  even  those  that  occur 
with  explosive  violence,  are  far  from  being  the  sudden  events  they 
seem  to  ordinary  human  apprehension.  What  is  really  occurring  in 
nature  is  a  protrctcted  and  eventful  struggle  between  the  members  of 
two  opposing  armies,  each  individual  unit  of  which  has  his  own  personal 
history  during  the  struggle,  and  is  fully  occupied  with  his  own  acts, 
which  are  perhaps,  as  many,  as  various,  and  as  different  from  those  of 
his  neighbours  as  are  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the  individual  soldiers 
during  the  progress  of  a  battle."  t 

What  is  meant  by  '^  chemical  action  "  1  We  can  represent  it  as  a 
loss  or  gain  of  energy,  but  we  also  regard  it  as  the  union  or  junction 
of  atoms,  or,  it  may  be,  the  dissolution  of  such  union  or  the  re- 
adjustment of  unions,  so  that  bodies  with  new  properties  are  formed. 
We  may  next  ask:  What  mechanism  can  be  devised  to  give  us  a 
picture  of  the  union  of  two  atoms  1  Do  they  interpenetrate  t  Are  atoms 
vortex-rings,  and  is  their  union  the  annular  revolution  of  the  two 
rings!  Or  is  the  older  conception  to  be  preferred,  that  they  are 
approximate  spheres  which  come  within  and  stay  within  the  regions  of 
each  others'  influence)  If  so,  why  do  they  stay  near  each  other) 
Various  chemists  have  called  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  conceived 
that  atoms  remain  associated  in  a  compound  "  affinities  "  or  *^  bonds,'' 
and  *'  valency  "  is  a  word  used  to  express  the  number  of  such  "  bonds  " 
which  an  element  can  exercise  in  any  particular  combination. 

I  have  to  bring  before  you  a  suggestion  which,  although  not  exactly 

*  "Texture  iu  media."— P/w^.  Uag.,  June,  1890. 

t  Dr.  Stoney,  "Survey  of  that  imrt  of  nature  which  man  ia  competent  to  study." 
— PAi/.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1899. 
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new,  admits  of  definite  statement,  and  affords  a  mental  pictore  of  what 
may  conceivably  takes  place.  It  is  not  a  *^  theory  " ;  I  do  not  hope 
that  it  may  be  true ;  it  is  rather  a  hypothesis,  a  supposition  that  I 
expect  to  be  useful ;  it  may  be  a  ^  make-belieye  " ;  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  a  *' mistake." 

The  hypothesis  admits  of  short  statement.  It  is:  electrons  are 
atoms  of  the  chemical  element,  electricity ;  they  possess  mass ;  they 
form  compounds  with  other  elements;  they  are  known  in  the  free 
state,  that  is,  as  molecules ;  they  serve  as  the  "  bonds  of  union  "  between 
atom  and  atom.     The  electron  may  be  assign^  the  symbol ''  £." 

I  might  begin  the  exposition  of  this  subject  with  a  historical  sketch 
of  Davy's  and  Berzelius's  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  chemical  and 
electrical  phenomena;  it  will  suffice  for  my  purpose  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  Faraday  lecture  delivered  before  our  Society  in  1881. 
Professor  Helmholtz  there  stated :  " .  .  ,  We  need  not  speculate  about 
the  real  nature  of  that  which  we  call  a  quantity  of  positive  or  negative 
electricity.  Calling  them  substances  of  opposite  sign,  we  imply  with 
this  name  nothing  else  than  the  fact  that  a  positive  quantity  never 
appears  or  vanishes  without  an  equal  negative  quantity  appearing  or 
vanishing  at  the  same  time  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  In 
this  respect  they  behave  really  as  if  they  were  two  substances, 
which  cannot  be  either  generated  or  destroyed,  but  which  can  be  neu- 
tralised and  become  imperceptible  by  their  union.' *  <'...!  prefer  the 
dualistic  theory.  .  .  .  and  I  keep  the  well-known  supposition  that  as 
much  negative  electricity  enters  where  positive  goes  away,  because  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  phenomena  which  could  be  interpreted  as  corre- 
spondirg  with  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  total  electricity  con- 
tained in  any  body."  Later  in  his  lecture,  discussing  Faraday's  law,  he 
goes  on  :  ''The  same  definite  quantity  of  either  positive  or  negative 
electricity  moves  always  with  each  univalent  ion,  or  with  every  unit  of 
affinity  of  a  multivalent  ion,  and  accompanies  it  duriog  all  its  motions 
through  the  interior  of  the  electrolytic  fluid.  This  quantity  we  may 
call  the  electric  charge  of  the  ion."  It  is  what  Dr.  Stoney  has  named 
an  *'  electron."  Helmholtz  proceeds :  ''  Now  the  most  startling  result 
of  Faraday's  law  is  perhaps  this.  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that 
elementary  substances  are  composed  of  atoms,  we  cannot  avoid  con- 
cluding that  electricity  also,  positive  as  well  as  negative,  is  divided 
into  definite  elementary  portions,  which  behave  like  atoms  of  electricity. 
As  long  as  it  moves  about  in  the  electrolytic  liquid,  each  ion  remains 
united  with  its  electric  equivalent  or  equivalents.  At  the  surface  of 
the  electrodes,  decomposition  can  take  place  if  there  is  sufficient 
electromotive  force,  and  then  the  ions  give  off  their  electric  charges 
and  become  electrically  neutral."  I  will  make  only  one  more  quota- 
tion from  Helmholtz.    Dealing  with  ^'atomic  compounds,"  that  is. 
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molecules  consisting  of  atoms  in  union  with  each  other,  he  said  :  '^  If 
we  conclude  from  the  facts  that  every  unit  of  affinity  is  charged  with 
one  equiyalent  either  of  positiye  or  negative  electricity,  they  can 
form  compounds  only  if  every  unit  charged  positively  unites  under  the 
influence  of  a  mighty  electric  attraction  with  another  unit  charged 
negatively.  This,  as  you  will  immediately  see,  is  the  modern  chemical 
theory  of  quantivalence,  comprising  all  the  saturated  compounds." 

Just  twenty  years  later,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Hamburg  in  1901, 
Professor  Nernst  again  emphasised  Helmholtz's  views  in  the  words : 
"  If,  further,  the  most  different  elements  or  radicles  invariably  com- 
bine only  with  a  quite  definite  quantity  of  free  electricity,  or  with  a 
maltiple  thereof,  this  can  be  most  simply  expressed  by  the  statement : 
for  compounds  between  ordinary  matter  and  electricity,  exactly  the 
same  fundamental  chemical  law  holds  as  for  compounds  with  each 
other  of  ordinary  chemical  substances,  namely,  the  law  of  constant  and 
multiple  proportions.''  ''  For  example,  if,  in  common  salt,  we  replace 
the  sodium  atom  by  a  negative  electron,  we  obtain  the  negative 
chlorion;  if  we  replace  the  chlorine  atom  by  a  positively  charged 
electron,  we  obtain  the  positive  sodium  ion." 

Helmholtz,  it  will  be  noticed,  declared  his  assent  to  the  dual 
character  of  electricity ;  Nernst  has  followed  his  example,  and  that 
view  has,  until  of  late  years,  been  universally  held.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  Benjamin  Franklin  attributed  the  action  of  electricity 
to  a  single  '*  electrical  fluid  '*  residing  in  all  bodies,  and  capable  of 
passing  from  one  to  another.  The  particles  of  this  fluid  were  supposed 
to  repel  one  another,  and  to  be  attracted  by  the  particles  of  ponderable 
matter.  A  positive  electrified  body  was  imagined  by  him  to  be  one 
which  had  a  surplus  of  electric  fluid  attached  to  it;  a  negatively 
electrified  one,  a  deficit.  This  theory  of  Franklin's,  mutaiia  mutandis, 
has  gained  probability  since  the  investigations  of  J.  J.  Thomson,  and 
since  the  discovery  of  radioactive  bodies.  It  has  been  shown  that 
electria  corpuscles  or  electrons  are  capable  of  detaching  themselves 
from  matter,  and  inhabiting  space  unattached  to  any  object.  They 
pass  from  one  part  of  space  to  another,  often  with  enormous  velocity. 
On  certain  likely  suppositions,  the  mass  of  an  electron  has  been 
measured  by  Thomson  and  his  pupils ;  it  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  thousandth  part  of  that  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  The  electron 
may  be  termed  an  atom  of  negative  electricity.  The  atom  which  it 
has  left  is  generally,  and  by  many  supposed  to  be  always,  positively 
electrified.  The  mass  of  an  atom  from  which  one  or  more  electrons 
have  escaped  does  not  differ  appreciably  from  that  of  the  atom  of  the 
element ;  it  is  enormously  greater  than  that  of  the  negative  electron. 

As  may  be  supposed,  such  minute  corpuscles  find  ordinary  matter 
BO  coarse-grained,   that  in  thin  sheets  it  offers  little  resistance  to 
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penetration.  The  jS-rays  (to  give  electrons  a  commonly-ueed  synonym) 
pass,  when  in  motion,  through  a  considerable  thickness  of  metals  and 
of  glass.  This  behaviour  is  not  unknown  in  the  case  of  helium,  which 
can  traverse  thin  walls  of  silica,  impervious  to  other  gases,  whilst  glass 
and  metals  are  impervious  to  it. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  free  electrons  and  their  motions, 
but  with  the  mode  in  which  they  are  associated  with  matter;  to 
render  the  conceptions  clear,  I  will  select  a  familiar  instance. 

When  the  white,  opaque^  lustrous  metal  sodium  burns  in  the  yellow 
gas  chlorine,  small,  white,  transparent  crystals  of  common  salt  are 
produced.  These  crystals  are  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  is  also 
transparent  and  colourless,  and  its  properties  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  the  mean  of  salt  and  water.  The  power  possessed 
by  the  solution  of  retarding  the  passage  of  light  is  very  nearly 
proportional  to  the  powers  of  the  salt  and  the  water,  taken  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  occur  in  solution.  The  specific  heat  of  the 
solution,  and  many  other  properties,  are  also  mean  properties.  What 
mechanism  can  we  assign  to  the  change  which  occurs  when  sodium 
bums  in  chlorine  ?  When  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  and  a  '*  current 
of  electricity''  is  passed  through  the  solution,  that  is,  when  two 
platinum  plates,  one  kept  negatively  and  the  other  kept  positively 
charged,  are  dipped  into  it,  sodium  travels  towards  the  negative  plate, 
and  would,  were  no  secondary  action  to  occur,  deposit  in  its  original 
metallic  state ;  similarly,  chlorine  would  be  liberated  at  the  positive 
plate.  We  say  that  the  salt  is  *'  ionised  in  solution,"  and  we  believe 
that  the  sodium  ion  remains  an  ion  because  of  the  positive  charge 
which  it  carries,  and,  similarly,' the  properties  of  the  chlorine  ion  are 
due  to  its  negative  charge.  On  removing  these  charges,  the  "  elements  " 
as  we  know  them  are  liberated  as  such. 

Now,  I  would  argue  that  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  we  must 
suppose  that  the  terms  ''positive"  and  ''negative"  mean  merely 
"minus  electrons"  and  "plus  electrons"';  that  the  sodium,  ion  or 
"  sodion  "  is  an  element ;  that  the  metal  sodium  is  a  compound  of  the 
element  "sodion"  with  an  electron;  that  the  chlorine  ion  is  a 
compound  of  an  electron  (actually  of  more  than  one  electron;  see 
below)  with  an  atom  of  chlorine. 

It  will  conduce  to  clearness  of  thought  here  to  consider  the  mechanism 
of  an  electrolytic  cell.  It  consists  of  two  platinum  plates,  one  kept 
"  positive  "  and  the  other  "  negative,"  dipping  in  an  electrolyte,  say,  a 
solution  of  salt.  The  positive  plate  may  be  considered  as  analogous 
to  a  suction-pump,  capable  of  withdrawing  electrons  from  the  solution  ; 
the  negative  plate,  a  species  of  electrical  force-pump,  giving  electrons, 
to  the  solution.  The  sodium  ions  move  towards  the  source  of  electric 
pressure ;  each  combines  with  au  electron,  and  metallic  sodium,  or  its 
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equivalent  of  hydrogen,  is  liberated.  The  chlorine  ions,  ions  because 
each  atom  of  chlorine  has  separated  from  the  sodium  taking  with  it 
the  electron  of  the  latter,  yield  up  each  an  electron  to  the  positive 
plate,  and  the  element  chlorine  or  its  equivalent  in  oxygen  is  liberated. 

The  action  of  a  battery  is  easily  pictured  on  the  same  general  lines. 
Suppose  a  simple  battery  of  a  copper  and  a  zinc  plate  dipping  in  a 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Electrons  can  pass  through  metallic 
conductors;  let  us  accept  that  statement  for  the  moment  without 
inquiring  into,  the  mechanism.  Metals  are,  however,  impervious  to 
ions ;  they  form  a  species  of  semipermeable  membrane.  Both  copper 
and  zinc  tend  ta  throw  off  electrons  (see  Ramsay  and  Spencer,  Phil. 
Mag.y  1906,  [vi],  12,  399),  but  zinc  more  readily  than  copper.  So 
long  as  the  metals  are  not  externally  joined,  no  continuous  action 
takes  place ;  but  on  making  connexion,  the  result  is  this :  electrons 
leave  the  zinc  more  rapidly  and  readily  than  they  leave  the  copper ;  this 
induces  a  flow  of  electrons  from  the  zinc  plate  through  the  connect- 
ing wire  to  the  copper ;  on  reaching  the  surface  of  the  copper,  these 
electrons,  or  possibly  electrons  displaced  by  them,  leave  the  copper  plate, 
eombining  with  ions  of  hydrogen,  which  then  escapes  in  the  gaseous 
form,  whilst  the  zinc  parts  with  electrons  and  enters  into  solution  as 
zinc  ions.  It  may  be  asked  whence  the  motive  power  is  derived  which 
causes  the  current  of  electrons  through  the  wire ;  the  answer  may  be 
stated  in  two  ways :  either  it  is  due  to  the  difference  of  the  force  with 
which  the  copper  and  the  zinc  retain  their  electrons,  or,  in  ordinary 
language,  to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  copper-zinc  couple ;  or  it 
may  be  attributed  to  a  kind  of  osmotic  pressure,  the  electrons 
traversing  what  to  them  is  a  nearly  open  road,  namely,  the  wire,  whilst 
matter,  that  is,  chlorine  ious,  is  unable  to  pass.  This  process  goes  on 
so  long  as  there  is  a  difference  of  electric  pressure,  so  long  as  any 
zinc  is  left,  or  so  long  as  hydrogen  ions  are  present  to  take  up 
electrons. 

Let  us  again  consider  the  combination  of  sodium  with  chlorine  to 
form  common  salt.  If  it  be  conceded  that  salt  differs  from  its  solution 
only  in  so  far  as  the  mobility  of  the  solution  permits  of  transfer  of 
ions,  the  transfer  of  an  electron  from  the  sodium  to  the  chlorine  must 
take  place  at  the  moment  of  combination.  Symbolised,  if  we  write 
£  for  electron  and  simplify  the  reaction,  dealing  for  the  moment 
with  an  atom  and  not  with  a  molecule  of  chlorine,  we  have 

ENa  +  01  =  NaE01. 
Here  the  electron  serves  as  the  bond  of  union  between  the  sodium  and 
the  chlorine. 

If  it  be  desired  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  what  occurs,  let  me 
suggest  a  fanciful  analogy  which  may  serve  the  purpose :  it  is  that 
an  electron  is  an  amceba-like  structure,  and  that  ENa  may  be  con- 
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cdived  as  an  orange  of  sodium  surrouDded  by  a  rind  of  electron; 
that  on  combination,  the  rind  separates  from  the  orange  and  forms  a 
layer  or  cushion  between  the  Na  and  the  01,  and  that  on  solution 
the  electron  attaches  itself  to  the  chlorine  in  some  similar  fashion, 
forming  an  ion  of  chlorine.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  E  fills  the 
place  usually  occupied  by  a  bond,  thus :  Na-Cl.  It  happens  provi- 
dentially that  the  bond  and  the  negative  sign  are  practically  the  same ; 
Na-Ol  may  be  supposed  to  ionise  thus :  Na(~<ll),  the  negative  charge 
or  electron  remaining  with  the  chlorine. 

Let  us  next  consider  a  fundamental  question,  which,  however,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  raised.  In  ordinary  parlance,  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  are  termed  monads,  and  may  be  represented  as  each 
possessing  a  bond  of  affinity,  thus,  H-,  CH  Now,  when  they  unite, 
are  there  two  bonds  or  one  I  Should  we  write  H~C1  with  one  bond, 
or  H — CI  with  two)  Considering  a  bond  as  an  electron,  the  symbol 
CI-  is  wrong  for  an  atom  of  chlorine ;  it  has,  strictly  speaking,  no 
bond,  that  is,  no  electron,  but  merely  possesses  the  power  of  receiving 
one  from  the  hydrogen.  But  we  know  from  chemical  considerations, 
as  well  as  from  arguments  derived  from  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats 
at  constant  volume  and  at  constant  pressure  of  monatomic  and  of 
diatomic  gases,  that  the  hydrogen  molecule  has  the  formula  H^  and 
the  chlorin&  molecule,  Cl^.  How  can  we  explain  this  1  Is  the  formula 
of  hydrogen  H-H  or  H — H  ?     And  is  that  of  chlorine  ClCl  1 

These  gases  conduct  electricity  at  low  pressures,  and  are  therefore 
ionised.  It  appears  probable  that  in  this  state  the  eleotric  condition 
of  the  ions  must  be  different.  Several  suppositions  are  conceivable. 
First,  the  ions  may  be  H  and  EHE;  second,  they  may  be  E  and 
HEH  ;  third,  they  may  be  E^  and  Hj.  From  Wilson's  experiments  on 
the  separation  of  the  ions  in  an  electric  field,  and  on  the  slower  rate  of 
motion  of  the  positive  ions,  the  second  and  third  of  these  views  are  the 
more  probable,  and  chemical  considerations  would  lead,  I  think,  to  the 
choice  of  the  second.  When  urged  electrically,  the  electrons  can 
penetrate  thin  metallic  plates,  as  Lenard  as  shown.  But  it  is  a  matter 
on  which  we  may  agree  to  reserve  judgment.  "^ 

Let   us    next    consider    the   chlorine  molecule.     Here    we    havev 
apparently,  two  atoms  in  juxtaposition,  no  electron  being  associateidU 
with  them.     It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  the  oxygeiUHted 
compounds  of  chlorine,  that  element  is  a  polyad,  a  triad  in  KCHOlt  V:0,  ft 
tetrad  in  OrCl:=0,  a  pentad  in  KO-Cl(:iO)j,  and  a  heptad  in  KCHCl  WrO)^ 
It  has  therefore  a  reserve  of  electrons,  and  when  it  combines  W^ndi 
itself,  forming  Cl„  we  have  the  choice  between  ClECl,  ClE^Cl,  01^ 
and   ClEfCl.    Were   we  to  write  out  in  full  all  the  electrons,   we 
should  have  the  cumbrous  formula  E^ClEClEy,  E^ClBjClEy,  E^OlBgE^, 
and  CIE^CIE;,  or  we  might  draw  the  mediate  electrons  partly  from 
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both  atoms  of  chlorine.  I  am  far  from  suggesting  the  use  of  such 
formulffi ',  it  is  evident  that  in  oar  ordinary  structural  or  constitutional 
formulas  we  ignore  the  **  latent ''  electrons,  and  make  use  only  of  those 
which  are  of  service  for  the  moment.  We  may  write  for  the  formula 
of  chlorine  Cl-Cl,  or  OEOl,  &c.,  but  we  gain  nothing  by  indicating  that 
the  two  atoms  may  be  trebly  bound.  In  fact,  a ,  structural  formula 
shows  by  bonds  those  electrons  which  we  deem  it  serviceable  to 
represent.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Frankland  in  his  '*  Lecture- 
notes"  (Inorganic,  p.  35)  suggested  that '' latent  atomicity"  (or,  as  we 
now  term  it,   valency)    could,  if  desired,  be  represented.      But   he 

counselled  to  write  H-N-H,  and  not  H-N-H. 

U 
It  will  now  be  convenient  to  represent  some  typical  formulae  in 

terms  of  electrons,  remembering  that  we  are  really  arguing  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  a  new  element  of  which  an  atom  is  called  an 
"electron." 

So  long  as  ionisable  compounds  are  considered,  this  view  presents 
no  real  difQculty.  Let  us  examine  a  few  reactions  of  the  usual 
"exchange"  type  first,  leaving  the  question  of  the  disposal  of 
electrons  which  are  not  separable  by  ionisation  until  later.  As  a  first 
example,  let  us  take  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  silver 
nitrate : 

H(EOl).  Aq  +  Ag(EN08).  M  =  AgECl  +  H(EN03).  Aq. 
We  might  also  write  : 

H|E01.  Aq  +  AglBNOj.  Aq  =  AgEOl  +  HIENOg.  Aq. 
or :  H|-C1.  Aq  +  Agj-NOj. Aq  =  Ag-01  +  HI-NO3.  Aq. 

Here  the  vertical  bar  denotes  ionisation. 

Next  let  us  write  as  an  equation  the  action  of  an  acid  on  sodium 
carbonate : 

Naj(E,C03).  Aq  +  1I^(E^S0^).  Aq  =  'SeL^{E^BO;).Aq  +  B^Kfi  +  CEfi^, 
or  :  NajlE^OOg.  Aq  +  HJEgSO^. Aq  =  NajlEjSO^.Aq  +  HjEgO  +  CE^Og, 
or  :  NaglnOOg.  Aq  +  H2|=S04.  Aq  =  NaJiiSO^.Aq  +  H^O  +  0=02- 

In  this  instance,  nothing  is  predicated  regarding  the  electrons  in 
water  or  in  carbon  dioxide,  except  that  they  serve  to  unite  the 
elements.     This  point  wiU  be  reserved. 

Take  next  a  simple  case  of  oxidation  : 

2EFe(ECl)j.  Aq  +  Olj.  Aq  =.  2Fe(E01)8.  Aq, 
or :  2-Fe|-01a.  Aq  +  Clg.  Aq  ^  2Fe|(-01)3.  Aq. 

Next  of  reduction  : 

2Fe(E01)8.Aq  +  B^SnEjClg.  Aq  =  2EFe(ECl)2.  Aq  +  Sn(ECl)4.Aq, 
or :    2Fe|EOl3. Aq  +  zSn|  Olj. Aq  =1 2-Fel  Cl^.Aq  +  SnK-Cl)^. Aq. 
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Such  cases  give  little  trouble.  It  is  the  f ormul»  of  bodies  which  are 
not  ionised,  or  only  partially  ionised,  which  require  careful  con- 
sideration. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Professor  Abegg,  in  a  very  suggestive 
memoir  on  valency  {Zeitsch.  ancU,  Chem.,  1904,  39,  330),  threw  oat 
the  suggestion  that  the  total  valency  of  the  elements  may  be  taken  a« 
eight,  which  in  each  group  may  be  taken  as  ''  normal "  valencies, 
denoted  by  the  +  symbol,  and  '' contra''  valencies,  denoted  by  the 
-symbol     The  following  table  epitomises  his  suggestion: 


I. 

n. 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

1  + 

2  + 

3  + 

4  + 

-3 

-2 

-1 

7- 

6- 

5- 

4- 

+  6 

+  6 

+  7 

The  normal  valencies  are  supposed  by  Abegg  to  be  ''  stronger  "  than 
the  contravalencies. 

A  somewhat  similar  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  by  Arrhenius 
{Theorien  der  Ghemie,  Leipzig,  1906)  and  by  Spiegel  {ZeUach.  wMrg, 
Chem.,  1894,  5,  29,  365).  To  take  a  specific  instance  :  nitrogen  in 
ammonia  carries  as  many  pairs  of  opposite  electrical  units  as  corre- 
sponds with  its  maximum  capacity  for  saturation.  Thus  NH^  has  an 
additional  negative  and  an  additional  positive  charge  when  it  forms 
NH3(  -  H)(  +  01).  The  existence  of  such  "  neutral "  affinities,  accord- 
ing to  Spiegel,  explains  the  greater  content  of  energy  of  such  bodies  as 
ammonia  than  their  compounds  like  ammonium  chloride. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question:  in  compounds  containing 
elements  or  groups  which  do  not  separate  as  ions,  and  which  therefore 
do  not  afford  a  clue,  from  which  element  does  the  electron  come  1 
The  answer  is  best  arrived  at  by  considering  as  an  instance  such  a 
compound  as  perchloric  acid.  When  dissolved  in  water,  the  hydrogen 
of  H-OOIO3  is  left  as  an  ion,  minus  an  electron,  Ht-OOlOg.  The  four 
atoms  of  oxygen  are  capable  of  receiving  electrons ;  but  the  chlorine 
atom,  having  already  seven  attached  to  it,  can  receive  only  one  more, 
and  that  one  only  when  it  is  ipoised,  as  in  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
It  then  possesses  its  full  complement  of  eight  electrons.  Hence  it 
follows  that  in  perchloric  acid,  the  electrons  which  form  the  bonds  of 
union  of  the  chlorine  with  the  oxygen  must  be  those  previously  asso- 
ciated with  the  chlorine,  and  not  those  associated  with  the  oxygen. 
Expressed  in  the  cumbrous  notation  in  which  each  electron  is  denoted 
by  E,  we  should  have 

HE0(E)^EC1{E80(B)J,. 

The  (E)^  means  that  the  oxygen  is  normally  associated  with  four 
electrons  besides  the  two  which  it  receives  from  the  hydrogen  and  the 
chlorine ;  the  second  (E)^  implies  that  each  oxygen  atom  is  assooiated 
with  four  electrons  besides  the  two  which  it  takes  from  the  chlorine* 
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In  Abegg's  phraseologji  oxygen  possesses  two  ^normal  valencies  which 
are  here  latent,  and  four  contra  valencies  (not  six,  for  oxygen  is  never 
known  to  act  as  a  hexad)  which  here  become  operative.  If  we  read 
Abegg's  nomenclature  in  the  sense  that  a  plus  sign  signifies  the  ability 
to  part  with  one  or  more  electrons,  whilst  a  minus  sign  is  the  ability 
to  receive  one  or  more  electrons,  we  find  in  his  method  of  viewing  the 
valeucy  of  the  elements  a  close  resemblance  to  the  one  I  am  putting 
forward.  This  instance  will  suffice  as  an  indication  of  how  the 
constitution  of  such  molecules  may  be  elucidated  with  some 
probability. 

No  theory  would  now  be  acceptable  which  did  not  attempt  the 
explanation  of  two  very  remarkable  phenomena ;  first,  the  extrusion 
of  ionisable  groups  in  such  compounds  as  cobaltammine  nitrites  by 
further  addition  of  ammonia,  and  second,  the  directive  influence  of 
the  presence  of  certain  substitutive  elements  or  group:^  on  the  position 
into  which  further  substibuents  enter.  With  this  last  is  no  doubt 
bound  up  the  phenomenon  of  tautomerism,  with  its  attendant  absorp- 
tion spectra.  Time  fails  me  to  attempt  more  than  to  point  out  the 
lines  of  a  possible  explanation. 

Ammonium  chloride  behaves  like  the  chloride  of  an  alkali  metal, 
inasmuch  as  it  yields  chlorine  ions  when  dissolved  in  water.  We 
must  therefore,  picture  its  partial  constitutional  formula  as 
(NH4)|'-01,  the  electron,  -,  having  become  attached  to  the  chlorine 
atom,  converting  it  into  an  ion  when  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  nitrogen  atom,  itself  carrying  Give  electrons, 
may  receive  three  more  from  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia, 
thus :  Hgl^N.  The  total  number  of  electrons  now  associated  with 
the  nitrogen  atom  is  the  maximum  possible,  eight.  If  an  attempt  be 
made  to  add  another,  as  in  NH^,  that  proves  impossible,  but  the 
nitrogen  atom  may  part  with  one  to  the  chlorine  atom,  already 
carrying  seven,  when  it  has  a  vacancy,  as  it  were,  which  is  filled  by 
the  electron  from  the  hydrogen  atom ;  it  then  becomes  '*  saturated." 
A  suggestion  resembling  this  one  has  been  made  in  terms  of  positive 
and  negative  charges  by  Arrhenius  {Theorien  der  Ghemie,  p.  73). 

Our  task  is  now  to  consider  the  compounds  investigated  by  Werner, 
and  a  specific  case  will  prove  sufficient.  The  nitrites  of  the  cobalt- 
ammines  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  non-ionised,  partially  ionised, 
or  completely  ionised,  according  to  the  number  of  ammonia  groups 
present.     Thus,  if  the  vertical  bar  denotes  ionisation,  we  hAve : 

Co(NO,).(NH,),. 
Co(NO,),(NH,)JNO^  Co(NO^(NH^,|(NO,)^  and  C!o(NH,),|(NO,),. 

How  are  these  compounds  to  be  represented  1 
Just  as  the  nitrogen  atom  in  NH^Ol  takes  one  electron  from  the 
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hydrogen  of  the  HOI  and  gives  one  up  to  the  chlorine,  so  it  appears 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  these  cobaltammines  each  niti-ogen 
atom  of  the  three  ammonia  groups  takes  from  the  cobalt  atom  one 
electron,  whilst  it  gives  one  at  the  same  time.  The  formula  of  the 
triammino- nitrite  would  therefore  be  : 

NH, 

w 

H3N  :^  CJoE(N02)8  . 

W 
NH3 

If  another  molecule  of  ammonia  be  added,  then  the  cobalt  atom 
gives  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  an  electron,  but  does  not  receive 
one  in  return.  The  nitrogen  atom  of  that  ammonia  group  is  then 
"  overloaded,"  for  it  has  received  four  electrons  in  addition  to  its 
normal  five,  making  nine  in  all ;  now  it  appears  that  no  element  can 
be  associated  with  more  than  eight  in  all.  Hence  that  nitrogen  atom 
must  lose  an  electron.  This  it  imparts  to  one  of  the  (N02)-groups, 
which  parts  company  with  the  cobalt  atom,  and,  as  a  complex 
ammonium  nitrite  is  now  present,  it  is  ionisable  on  solution  in  water. 
A  glance  at  the  proposed  formula  will  explain  the  conception  : 

NH3-NO, 

I 
H,N  — Oor(N02)2 

//     <^ 

HjN  NH3 

The  remaining  formulie  may  be  writien  similarly,  thus : 
O2N-H3N  NH3-NO2  O2N-H3N  NHs-NOj 

\  /  \  y 

H3N  —  O0-NO2  and  H,N  —  Co  -^  N  Hj-NO.. 

^     -^  ^     ^ 

H3N  NH3  H3N  NHa 

Why  is  the  group  Co(NH3)3(N02),  not  ionisable!  Iiet  us  first 
inquire  :  why  is  cobalt  nitrate  ionisable  1  (Cobalt  nitrite  is  unknown.) 
Because  the  cobalt  atom  gives  up  an  electron  to  each  of  the  three 
N03-groups,  remaining  itself  as  an  ion.  That  is,  the  metal  cobalt  has 
three  electrons  associated  with  it;  what  we  call  <' metallic  cobalt"  is 
a  « tri^lectride  "  of  cobalt.  As  **  cobaltion,"  it  has  parted  with  its 
three  electrons.  But,  in  the  last  of  the  three  compounds  above,  the 
cobalt  has  not  got  three  electrons  at  disposal,  it  has  already  parted 
with  them  to  the  NHjNOj-groups,  And  we  are  led  to  oondade  ihat 
in  the  non-ionisable  compound  the  cobalt  does  not,  as  in  its  ordinary 
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salts,  part  with  three  electrons,  but  that  it  receives  them  from  the 
nitro-groups. 

This  last  statement  opens  the  difficult  question  why  the  presence  of 
some  one  substituting  element  or  group  in  a  compound  influences  the 
position  into  which  another  substitutiug  element  or  group  shall  enter. 
I  can  only  suggest  a  possible  answer  in  general  terms.  Non-metals  are 
bodies  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  electrons  ;  metals,  bodies  with 
but  slight  affinity.  It  is  for  this  reason  T)hat  "  metallic  conductors  " 
fulfil  their  function,  whilst  non-metals  are  non-conductors.  In  a 
metallic  wire,  displacement  easily  occurs;  whether  conductiou  in  a 
metal  consists  wholly  in  displacement  or  in  flow,  I  do  not  know. 
Probably  both  methods  of  transit  are  operative.  Now  elements  or 
groups  already  occupying  a  position  in  a  compound  vary  in  their 
affinity  for  electrons;  some  approximate  to  metals  in  their  feeble 
affinity,  others  rather  resemble  non-metals.  If  they  have  a  great 
affinity,  it  is  likely  that  they  will  exert  an  attractive  influence  on 
snbstituents  which  are  easily  disposed  to  part  with  electrons,  and  vice 
vers4.  I  imagine  that  the  phenomenon  of  "  predisposing  affinity  "  is 
to  be  explained  in  some  such  way. 

Lastly,  the  phenomenon  of  tautomerism  may  be  conceived  as  the 
shifting  of  an  electron,  and  its  accompanying  absorption  of  light  of 
certain  parts  of  the  spectrum  as  due  to  electronic  oscillation.  But  it 
would  prolong  this  address  too  far  were  I  to  enter  into  such  specula- 
tions in  detail. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  presumption  if  I  venture  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  past  and  the  present.  Until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  phlogistic  theory  held  its  sway ; 
what  Lavoisier  postulated  as  oxidation,  was  regarded  as  loss  of 
phlogiston.  I  willask  you  tosuppose  thatcertain  persons,  loth  to  abandon 
the  theory  of  phlogiston,  took  a  middle  course,  and  held  combustion  to 
consist  not  only  in  the  loss  of  phlogiston,  but  also  in  combination  with 
oxygen.  Their  imaginary  case,  I  venture  to  think,  affords  a  parallel 
to  the  views  of  those  who  uphold  the  dual  nature  of  electricity.  Jast 
as  a  combustible  body  may  be  supposed  never  to  unite  with  oxygen 
without  at  the  same  time  losing  phlogiston,  so,  according  to  current 
language,  a  body  never  gains  positive  electricity  without  at  the  same 
time  losing  negative  electricity.  So  long  as  electricity  was  supposed 
to  be  a  state  of  matter,  that  view  was  plausible  ;  now,^however,  that 
the  substantiality  of  the  electron  has  been  demonstrated  in  so  far  as 
it  exhibits  inertia  and  possesses  mass,  it  is  surely  time  to  reconsider 
our  position,  and,  whatever  the  fate  of  the  hypothesis  which  I  have 
made  the  subject  of  this  address,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  it  may  direct 
attention  to  a  possible  method  of  "explaining  ''  phenomena. 
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As  regards  our  Society,  it  still  oontinaes  its  era  of  prosperity.  Our 
numbers  increase,  and  our  work  increases.  We  welcome  the  advent 
of  new  contributors  to  our  Transactions,  and  we  deplore  the  loss 
of  some  old  friends.  Many,  however,  still  remain  among  us,  and  I 
wish  particularly  to  congratulate  Sir  William  Crookes  on  his  having 
attained  his  fiftieth  year  of  membership,  retaining  the  full  vigour  of 
youth.  May  he  be  long  spared  to  enrich  Science  by  his  admirable 
researches ! 


LXXI. — Orthobromophenols  and  Some  Bromonitro- 

phenols. 

By  Philip  Wilfbbd  Robebtson. 

On  direct  bromination  with  an  equimolectdar  quantity  of  bromine 
in  acetic  acid  solution,  phenol  yields  both  the  ortho-  and  para-mono- 
bromo-derivatives.  A  method  has  been  worked  out  by  Meldola  and 
Streatfeild  (Trans.,  1898,  73,  681),  and  later  extended  by  Hewitt, 
Eenner  and  Silk  (Trans.,  1904,  85,  1225),  to  determine  the  relative 
amount  of  each  isomeride  produced  in  the  reaction.  The  product  of 
the  bromination  is  nitrated  and  then  distilled  in  steam ;  the  weight  of 
the  volatile  jp-bromo-o-nitrophenol  in  the  distillate  gives  a  meaus  of 
calculating  the  amount  of  /^bromophenol  obtained  from  a  known 
weight  of  phenol,  and  the  amount  of  ortho-derivative  is  determined 
by  difference. 

This  method  was  applied  in  the  case  of  o-cresol,  as  it-  was  hoped  to 
be  able  to  prepare  a  derivative  containing  a  bromine  atom  in  the  ortho- 
position  with  respect  to  the  hydroxyl  group,  namely,  3-br6mo-o-cresol 
by  direct  bromination  in  acetic  acid  solution.  It  was  found,  however, 
on  nitrating  the  product  and  then  subjecting  it  to  steam  distillation, 
that  practically  the  whole  amount  passed  over  as  6-bromo-3-nitro-o- 
cresol  (m.  p.  88^).  Further,  no  trace  of  the  isomeric  3-bromo- 5 -nitro- 
compound could  be  detected  in  the  non-volatile  residue,  from  which  it 
must  be  concluded  that  no  ortho-derivative  is  produced  by  the 
bromination  of  o-cresol  in  acetic  acid  solution.  A  second  experiment, 
which  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  sodium  acetate,  yielded  a 
similar  result. 

Eventually  an  indirect  method  of  preparing  3-bromo-o^resol  (IT) 
was  devised,  which  consisted  in  brominating  6-hydrozy-m*toluio  acid 

(II)  and  thea  heating  the  resulting  6-bromo-6-hydroxy-m-toluic  acid 

(III)  with  lime,  as  shown  in  the  following  scheme  : 
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The  constitution  of  this  new  bromocresol  was  confirmed  by  nitration, 
whereby  3-bromo-5-nitro-o-cresoI,  identical  with  the  product  of  bromina- 
tion  of  5-nitro-o-cre8ol,  was  obtained. 

HO  Br 
6'Bri>mO'6'hydroxy-m-U)lu%eAoid,'NLe^     ^   . 

COjH 

6-Hydrozy-iii-toliiic  acid  was  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  the 
calculated  quantity  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  bromine  in  acetic 
acid  was  added  slowly.  The  reaction  was  completed  by  warming  on  a 
water-bath,  when  the  insoluble  5'bromO'6-ht/droxi/'m'ioluic  add  began 
to  be  deposited  in  fine  needles.  The  product  was  recrystallised  from 
methyl  alcohol,  and  then  melted  at  227^,  the  yield  being  almost 
quantitative : 

0-1778  gave  01456  AgBr.     Br  =  34-8. 

CgHfOgBr  requires  Br  »  34*6  per  cent. 

S-Bromo-o-eresolj  Me<^      y   . 
HO  Br 

5-Bromo-6-hydroxy-m-toluic  acid  was  intimately  mixed,  in  portions 
of  15  grams,  with  about  twice  the  amount  of  lime  in  a  hard  glass 
tube,  which  was  heated  gradually  in  a  metal-bath  to  300°.  The 
distillation  was  performed  in  a  vacuum.  S-Broino-o-cresol  collected  as 
an  oil  in  yields  varying  between  15  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 
On  fractionation,  practically  the  whole  of  the  product  boiled  constantly 
at  199—2007749  mm. : 

0-1468  gave  0-1470  AgBr.     Br  =-  42-6. 

O^ByOBr  requires  Br  =*  42-7  per  cent. 

NOj 
d-J?romo-5-7ii<ro-o-crMoZ,  Me^      \    , 

mTBr. 

3-Bromo-o-cresol  was  nitrated  in  acetic  acid  solution  at  0°  by  adding 
slowly  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  slightly  more  than  the  calculated 
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quantitj  of  nitric  acid.  Before  the  nitration  was  complete,  white 
crystals  had  begun  to  separate.  The  product  melted  sharply  at  120^, 
and  the  melting  point  remained  unaltered  on  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol.  When  obtained  by  the  bromination  of  5-nitro-o-cre8ol,  the 
compound  also  melted  at  120^,  and  on  mixing  the  two  preparations 
the  melting  point  was  unchanged  : 

0-1744  gave  0-1410  AgBr.     Br  =  34-4. 

C^H^OgNBr  requires  Br  »  34*2  per  cent. 

The  potassium  salts  of  this  compound  and  of  the  isomeric  5-bromo- 
3-nitro-o-cresol  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  two  varieties^  one 
yellow  and  one  red,  can  be  obtained  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
These  substances  seem  to  be  of  the  same  type  as  the  ''  chromo-salts  " 
of  nitropheuols  recently  described  by  Hantzsch,  and  the  results 
confirm  the  general  conclusion  as  to  the  existence  of  two  definite 
series  of  salts,  red  and  yellow,  and  of  orange-coloured  mixed  salts. 
As  very  few  examples  of  this  behaviour  are  well  established,  and,  as 
the  whole  question  is  of  considerable  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
theoretical  conclusions  of  Hantzsch  {Ber.,  1907,  40,  330),  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  isomeric  salts  may  be  described. 

Potassium  Salts  of  S-Bromo-b-nttro-o-cresoL 

On  adding  a  N'/2  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  ethoxide  drop  by 
drop  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  3-bromo-5-nitro-o-cresol,  the  orange- 
coloured  mixed  salt  is  usually  precipitated.  Under  certain  conditions, 
however,  the  red  and  yellow  isomerides  are  produced  together,  although 
generally  within  an  hour  there  is  a  change  into  the  orange-coloured 
mixed  salt.  If,  however,  excess  of  potassium  ethoxide  solution  is  added 
rapidly  and  with  constant  shaking,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  precipi- 
tate the  red  variety  alone,  and  when  formed  it  appears  to  be  moderately 
stable  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  alkali.  After  being  filtered  and 
washed  with  ether,  it  is  very  unstable,  and  changes  quickly  into  the 
orange-coloured  mixed  salt. 

The  transformation  begins  at  one  point  and  proceeds  at  a  definite 
rate  across  the  mass.  A  sample  was  obtained  for  analysis;  it  was 
free  from  alcohol  of  crystallisation  by  drying  in  a  vacuum  : 

Found,  K=14-2. 

C^HjOjNBrK  requires  K=  144  per  cent. 

The  orange-coloured  mixed  salt,  which  results  from  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  red  isomeride  or  on  precipitation  from  ethereal  solution , 
gave  on  analysis : 

Found,  K- 14-7.      . 

CyH^OgNBrK  requires  K  =  144  per  cent. 
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FotoiHum  Salts  of  b-Bromo-d-nitro-O'cresoL 

In  this  case,  the  red  isomeride  is  the  more  stable  and  is  prodaced 
when  potassium  ethoxide  is  added  to  the  ethereal  solution  of  the 
phenol.  On  recrjstallisation  from  water,  the  colour  remained  un- 
changed.    On  analysis  : 

Found,  K  =  14-6. 

C^HgOgNBrK  requires  K  =  14*4  per  cent. 

The  yellow  variety  is  very  unstable,  but  may  be  obtained  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  more  dilute  potassium  ethoxide  (^jb)  with  con- 
tinuous shaking.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  excess  of  alkali,  as 
this  causes  immediate  conversion.  When  washed  wilh  ether  on  the 
filter,  the  yellow  isomeride  generally  changes  rapidly  into  the  red 
variety.     A  small  quantity  was  obtained  for  analysis. 

Pound,  K-13-9. 

07H50gNBrK  requires  K- 14*4  per  cent. 

The  Monobromoguaiaeols. 

None  of  the  monobromo-derivatives  of  guaiacol  have  been  described. 
As  in  the  case  of  a-cresol,  the  sole  product  of  bromination  is  the  para- 
compound,  but  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  the  ortho-derivative  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  corresponding  carboxylic  acid  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  preparation  of  3-bromo-o-cresol. 


MeO 


^'BromogtMiacol,  HO^      \Br. 


On  brominating  guaiacol  in  acetic  acid  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
acetate  by  the  slow  addition  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  bromine  at 
0°,  the  product  was  obtained  as  an  oil  on  pouring  the  solution  into 
water.  The  oil  was  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  was 
washed  several  times  with  water  and  dried.  After  the  removal  of 
the  ether,  the  compound  was  purified  by  distillation  under  diminished 
pressure.  The  p-bromoguaiacol  distilled  at  180 — 182^60  mm.  as  an 
oil,  which  did  not  crystallise  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt : 

0-2022  gave  01888  AgBr.     Br  =  397. 

C^HyOjBr  requires  Br  — 39'4  per  cent. 

The  constitution  of  this  compound  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
yielded  the  same  4-bromo-6-nitroguaiacol  (m.  p.  120°)  as  that  obtained 
by  Meldola  and  Streatfeild  (Trans.,  1898,  73,  689)  by  the  bromina- 
tion of  o-nitroguaiacol. 
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MeO 
2'£r<movan{Uic  Aeid,  Ho/     ScOgH. 

BT 

The  calculated  quantity  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  bromine  in 
acetic  acid  was  added  slowly  to  vanillic  acid  in  the  same  solvent,  in 
which  was  also  contained  slightly  more  than  the  theoretical  amount  of 
sodium  acetate  to  combine  with  the  liberated  hydrogen  bromide, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  hydrolysis  of  the  methoxyl 
group.  During  the  course  of  the  reaction,  sodium  bromide  separ- 
ated, which  was  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  then  the 
solution  was  evaporated  slowly  to  about  one-third  of  its  volume.  On 
cooling,  %bromovaniUic  acid  separated^  and  was  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  alcohol.  It  melts  at  221^.  The  yield  was  80  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical : 

01440  gave  01088  AgBr.     Br  «  32-2. 

CgH^O^Br  requires  Br  8=  32*4  per  cent. 

MeO 

o-Bromogtiaiaoolf  KO^      \ 
Br 

This  compound  was  prepared  by  the  method  described  in  the  case  of 
3-bromo-o-cresol.  The  product  of  the  distillation  of  bromovanillic 
acid  with  lime  was  a  solid,  which  after  three  crystallisations  from 
methyl  alcohol  melted  at  63^ : 

0-1070  gave  0-0986  AgBr.     Br  =  39-3. 

O^H^OjBr  requires  Br  =  39*4  per  cent. 

MeO 

Q-Bromo-inUroguaiacol,  KCX^     yNOj,. 

Br 

The  compound  obtained  by  the  nitration  of  o-bromoguaiacol,  when 
recrystallised  from  alcohol,  melted  at  148°  : 

01092  gave  00822  AgBr.     Br  =  320. 

C^HgO^NBr  requires  Br -32-2  per  cent. 

Meldola  and  Streatieild  (loo,  cU.)  prepared  this  compound  by  the 
bromioation  of  jp-nitroguaiacol,  and  described  it  as  melting  at  142^ 
The  differences  in  melting  point  may  be  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  observers  crystallised  their  preparation  from  water. 
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Potassium  Salts  of  tlie  BromonUrogtuiiacols. 

In  both  cases,  the  red  varieties  tend  to  be  the  more  stable. 

i'Bromo-^^Urofftuiiacol, — Even  by  the  most  cautious  addition  of 
dilute  potassium  ethoxide  to  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  phenol,  it  was 
impossible  even  to  obtain  indications  of  the  formation  of  the  yellow 
variety.  The  product  always  appealed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
mixed  salt,  which  varied  in  colour  between  a  reddish-orange  and  an 
orange-red. 

^-Bromo-^^Uroguaiaool, — When  precipitated  from  the  ethereal 
solution,  the  potassium  salt  was  yellow  : 

Found,  K=13-7. 

C7H50^NBrK  requires  K«  13-6  per  cent. 
This  form  changed,  in  time,  into  the  red  isomeride  : 

Found,  K=13-4. 

O^HgO^NBrK  requires  K  =  13-6  per  cent. 

6-Bromo-4-nitroguaiacol  is  thus  completely  analogous  to  the  corre- 
sponding o-cresol  derivative. 

2-Bromothymol  and  Bromonitrothymol, 

As  thymotic  acid  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  it  was  found 
advisable  to  follow  the  method  of  Glaus  and  Krause  {J.  pr.  Chem,^ 
1891,  [ii],  43,  347),  and  to  prepare  2-bromothymol  by  decomposing 
2-bromothymol-6-sulphonic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed 
tube.  In  order  to  confirm  its  constitution  as  in  the  case  of  the  ortho- 
phenols  already  described,  it  was  nitrated  and  the  same  bromonitro- 
thymol (m.  p.  109°)  resulted  as  that  obtained  by  Kehrmann  (Annalen, 
1899,  310,  108)  by  the  bromination  of  6-nitrothymol.  However,  a 
difficulty  presents  itself,  as  Mazzara  {Gazzetta,  1888,  18,  519)  showed 
that  the  same  compound  was  formed  when  6-bromothymol  was  nitrated. 
In  order  to  throw  light  on  this  apparent  discrepancy,  bromonitrothymol 
was  prepared  by  the  following  methods  : 

(1)  Nitration  of  6-bromothymol  (a)  with  nitric  acid,  (5)  with  nitrous 
acid;   (2)  bromination  of  2-nitrothymol * ;   (3)  the  action  of  nitrous 

*  2-Nitrothymol  has  not  yet  been  described.  A  20  i^er  cent,  solution  of  the 
calculated  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  acetic  acid  is  dropped  slowly  into  a  well-cooled 
solution  of  thymol  in  the  same  solvent.  After  twenty-four  hours,  excess  of  water 
is  added,  and  the  separated  oil  subjected  to  a  steam  distillation.  The  later  fractions 
are  crystalline  and  consist  of  pure  2-nUrolhymoly  melting  at  119°,  when  recrystallised 
from  water  or  alcohol.  From  the  residue,  6-nitrothymol  (ra.  p.  IdC)  was  obtained 
by  extraction  with  boiling  water ;  this  melted  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
product  obtained  by  Kehrmann  by  the  oxidation  of  nitrosothymol.  « 
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add  on  2  :  e-dibromothymol  (Dahmer,  Annalm,  1904,  333,  346);  (4) 
bromination  of  6-nitrothymol ;  (5)  nitration  of  2-broinothjmol. 

In  all  cases,  however,  the  same  bromoDitrotbymol  was  obtained,  ait 
is  proved  by  the  following  considerations:  (i)  The  melting  point  is 
always  109^  and  remains  unaltered  on  mixing  different  preparations, 
(ii)  The  crystalline  form  is  identical,  although  the  habit  changes 
slightly,  (iii)  The  same  pale  yellow  potassium  salt  is  always  obtained 
on  precipitating  the  ethereal  solution  with  potassium  ethoxide.  (iv) 
When  reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidised  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  distilled  with  steam,  the  same  bromothymoquinone 
(m.  p.  48°)  results  in  all  cases. 

The  formation  of  this  bromothymoquinone,  and  also  the  fact  that 
Kehrmann  (loe,  cit,)  showed  that  its  oxime  yielded  the  original  bromo- 
nitrothymol  (m.  p.  109°)  on  mild  oxidation,  indicate  that  the  compound 

NO, 

must  be  2-bromo-6-nitrothymol,  Me<^      \C1H7.     But,  according  to 

Br  OH 

less  than  three  distinct  methods  of  preparation  (1,  2,  3  above),  the 
compound  should  be  the  6-bromo-2-nitro-derivatiTe.  From  these  results, 
it  appears  possible  to  draw  only  one  conclusion,  namely,  that'6-bromo- 
2-nitrothymol  is  extremely  unstable,  and  that  immediately  on  its 
formation  it  is  converted  by  a  most  unusual  intramolecular  change 
into  the  isomeric  2-bromo-6-nitrothymol. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  would  express  his  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
D.  H.  Nage],  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Hartley,  Balliol  College, 
for  the  kind  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  above  work. 

Balliol  and  Trinity  College  LABORATOfiTi 
Oxford. 
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LXXII. — The  Optical  Activity  of  Compounds  having 

Simple  Molecular  Stimcture. 

By  William  Jaokson  Pope  and  John  Read. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  optical  activity  does  not  necessarily  result 
from  the  presence  of  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  in  a  molecular  com- 
plex unless  other  carbon  atoms  are  attached  to  the  asymmetric  centre 
(van't  Hoff-Eiloart,  ArrangenmU  of  Atoms  in  Space,  1898,  26)  ;  up  to 
the  present,  however,  very  little  experimental  evidence  bearing  on  the 
question  has  been  put  forward  (Werner,  SUi^eoche/nie,  1904,  22).     The 
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only  work  on  the  resolution  of  externally  compensated  substances  of 
very  simple  molecular  constitution  which  has  been  described  appears 
to  be  that  of  Swarts  on  fluorochlorobromoacetic  acid,  CFClBr'COjH 
(£ulL  Aead.  toy,  Bdg.y  1896,  [iii],  31,  28) ;  this  acid  contains  two 
carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule,  and  on  crystallisation  with  strychnine 
or  cinchonine  yields  two  isomeric  salts  of  different  specific  rotatory 
power.  After  separating  the  alkaloid  from  the  salts,  solutions 
exhibiting  optical  activity  were  obtained,  but  the  optical  activity 
was  of  a  fugitive  character  and  could  not  be  exactly  measured. 

The  question  of  what  degree  of  molecular  complexity  is  requisite  in 
order  that  the  presence  of  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  can  give  rise  to 
optical  activity,  obviously  possesses  considerable  importance  in 
connexion  with  stereochemistry.  For  the  purpose  of  collecting  further 
data  on  the  subject,  we  have  prepared  the  chlorosulphoacetic  acid  and 
the  chlorobromomethanesulphonic  acid  of  Andreasch  (if anatsA.,  1887, 
7,  159),  and  endeavoured  to  resolve  them  into  their  optically  active 
components;  both  these  acids  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom, 
and  are  of  very  simple  molecular  constitution,  the  former  containing 
two  and  the  latter  but  one  carbon  atom  in  the  molecule.  Our  attempts 
to  resolve  these  acids  have  been  unsuccessful,  but  it  seems  desirable 
that  they  should  be  described,  because,  if  similar  negative  results 
regularly  attend  such  attempts,  an  indication  will  be  obtained  that  the 
presence  of  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  in  a  substance  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  optical  activity. 

ChlarostUphoacetie  Acid,  CHCl(S08H)'C0jH. 

The  pure  barium  salt  of  chlorosulphoacetic  acid,  prepared  as 
described  by  Andreasch,  was  converted  into  the  acid  by  exact  precipi- 
tation with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  filtered  solution  was  concentrated,  and 
the  equivalent  amount  of  powdered  strychnine  dissolved  in  it  by  the 
aid  of  heat.  On  cooling,  the  normal  strf/chnine  salt  separated  in 
colourless,  glistening  needles;  the  mother  liquors,  when  concentrated, 
deposited  a  further  quantity  of  the  same  material,  and  no  other  salt 
could  be  obtained  from  the  solution.  The  salt  was  crystallised 
several  times  from  hot  water,  and  showed  a  constant  rotatory  power 
in  dilute  aqueous  solution ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  or 
acetone,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  or  hot  water,  and  is  practically 
insoluble  in  other  organic  solvents : 

1-4079  lost  00312  H^O  at  110^     HgO- 2-22. 

C^H^yOjN^ClSjHgO  requires  Hj,O  =  2'09  per  cent. 

0*0968,  dried  at  llO^gave  0*2222  GO,  and  00506  H^O.  C«62  60  ; 
H..5-85. 
C^H^^O^^CIS  requires  C  >-  62*63 ;  H  -  5*62  per  cent. 

VOL.  XCin.  ,3^ 
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The  crystalline  salt  therefore  has  the  composition 
2C2iHj20,N2,CHOI(S03H)-C02H,H,0. 
Its  rotatory  power  was   determined   in   aqueous   solution    with    thd 
following  results : 

0*1343  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  water,  gave  oj^  -0*33°  in  a 

2-dcm.  tube;  whence  [a]u  -24-6^  and  [MJu  -  103  6°. 
0*2025  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  water,  gave  ai,  -  0*50°  in  a 

2.dcm.  tube;  whence  [o]d  -  24-7°  and  [M]d  -104*1°. 
On  dissolving  the  salt  (0*5  gram)  in  water,  precipitating  the  base  by 
addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  making  up  the  filtrate  to 
20  c.c.  with  water,  and  examining  the  solution  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  it 
proved  to  be  optically  inactive.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  acid  is 
contained  in  the  normal  strychnine  salt  in  an  optically  inactive  form, 
and  that,  if  the  acid  is  resolvable  into  enantiomorphously  related  com- 
ponents, the  salt  is  a  partially  racemic  one. 

The  8tryehn%7ie  hydroge^i  salt  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
normal  one,  but  using  half  the  previous  proportion  of  strychnine. 
The  acid  salt  separated  in  light,  feathery,  colourless  crystals,  and  was 
recrystallised  from  hot  dilute  acetone  ;  it  is  much  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  normal  salt,  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  but  is 
practically  insoluble  in  other  organic  solvents  : 
.  0-6257  lost  00207  H^O  at  110°.     H30  =  3-31. 

^28^2507^2C'S,H20  requires  H30  =  3-42  per  cent. 
01065,  dried  at  110°,  gave  02107  COg  and  0*0499  HgO.  C=» 53-96; 
H=5*24. 

CjaHjgOyNgClS  requires  C  =  54*24  ;  H=-  4*95  per  cent. 
The  strychnine  hydrogen  salt  thus  has  the  composition 
08iH„02N3,CHCl(S03H)-COjH,H20. 
Its   rotatory  power   was  determined   in  aqueous   solution  with  the 
following  results : 

0*1474  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  water,  gave  a^  —  0*34°  in  a 

2-dcm.  tube;  whence  [o]d  -  23*1°  and  [M]„  -117*4°. 
01630  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  water,  gave  op  -  0*38°  in  a 

2-dcm.  tube ;  whence  [o]^  -  23*3°  and  [M]d  -  118-6° 
On  dissolving  0*5  gram  of  the  salt  in  water  and  precipitating  the 
base  with  ammonia  as  before,  a  solution  was  obtained  which  exhibited 
no  optical  activity  in  a  2-dcm.  tube.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that 
the  strychnine  hydrogen  salt,  like  the  normal  one,  contains  the  acid 
in  an  optically  inactive  form. 

Salts  of  chlorosulphoacetic  acid  were  also  prepared  with  quinine, 
quinidine,  and  cinchonine ;  these,  however,  could  not  be  obtained  in  a 
crystalline  state,  and  consequently  furnished  no  evidence  bearing  on 
the  possibility  of  resolving  the  acid  into  optically  active  components. 
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CMorobromaniethanesulpIumic  Acid,  CHClBr^SOgH. 

This  sabstance,  containiog  only  one  carbon  atom  in  the  molecule,  is 
apparently  the  simplest  molecular  complex  containing  an  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  of  which  the  resolution  has  been  attempted.  The 
optically  inactive  acid  was  prepared  by  the  method  given  by  Andreasch 
in  the  form  of  its  barium  salt,  and  a  solution  of  the  free  acid 
was  obtained  as  before  by  exactly  precipitating  the  metal  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Chlorobromomethanesulphonic  acid,  when  treated  with  strychnine, 
yields  only  the  basic  salt ;  on  treating  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  the 
acid  with  the  requisite  amount  of  strychnine,  the  base  is  readily  dis- 
solved, and,  on  cooling,  the  salt,  2C2iHjj502N2,CHClBr*S03H,  separates 
in  small,  colourless,  glistening  needles.  After  purification  by  several 
recrystallisations  from  hot  water,  the  salt  was  analysed ;  it.  does  not 
lose  in  weighf  by  heating  at  110^  : 

0-0954  gave  02038  COg  and  00474  HgO.     C  =  58  26  ;  H  =  5'58. 
C^jH^gO^N^ClBrS  requires  0-58-77 ;  H-5-28  per  cent. 

The  following  determinations  of  the  rotatory  power  may  be 
quoted  : 

0'1017  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  water,  gave  a^  -0*25^  in  a 
2.dcm.  tube ;  whence  [o]d  -  24*7°  and  [M]i,  -  107-9^. 

0-1007  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  water,  gave  od  -025^  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube;  whence  [a\  -  24-8°  and  [MJ^  -  108*9° 

On  dissolving  0*5  gram  of  the  salt  in  water,  precipitating  with 
ammonia  as  before,  and  examining  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  the  solution  of 
ammonium  chlorobromomethanesulphonate  showed  no  appreciable 
o{>tical  activity.  The  acid  was  therefore  not  resolved  into  enantio- 
morphously  related  components  by  means  of  its  crystalline,  basic 
strychnine  salt. 

On  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorobromometbanesulphouic* 
acid  with  quinidine,  a  resinous  mass  is  obtained,  which  separates  in  a 
crystalline  form  after  solution  in  hot  aqueous  acetone ;  the  salt 
deposited  from  the  latter  solution  is, sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water^ 
acetone,  or  alcohol,  but  dissolves  freely  in  the  hot  solvents.  After 
several  crystallisations  from  hot  water,  the  quinidine  salt, 

CjoH2,02Nj,CHClBr-SO,H, 
is  obtained  in  long,  colourless  needles,  which  do  not  lose  in  weight 
at  110°: 

0-0964  gave  0-1669  CO,  and  0-0445  Hp.     0 « 4722 ;  H ^ 517. 
CjiHj^OftNjClBrS  requires  0-47-21 ;  H-4-91  per  cent. 

3  O  2 
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The  following  determinations  of  rotatory  power  were  made : 

0*0951  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  water,  gave  a^  + 1*41^  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube;  whence  [a ]d  +148-3^  and  [M]^  +791° 

01005  gram,  made  up  to  20  c.c.  with  water,  gave  ai,  +147°  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube;  whence  [a]i,  +146*3°  and  [M]d  +781°. 

On  separating  the  ba^e  as  before  from  0*5  gram  of  the  salt,  making 
the  solution  up  to  20  cc,  and  examining  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  no  appreci- 
able optical  activity  was  observed.  The  acid  is  thus  apparently  not 
resolvable  by  the  aid  of  the  crystalline  quinidine  salt.  The  quinine  and 
cinchonine  salts  of  chlorobromomethanesulphonic  acid  were  also  pre- 
pared, but*could  not  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state. 

If  it  should  ultimately  prove  that  chlorobromosulphoacetic  acid 
and  chlorobromomethanesulphonic  acid  can  be  obtained  in  enantio- 
morphously  related  isomerides  eichibiting  optical  activity,  it  will  still 
be  iemarkable  that  they  can  yield  so  large  a  number  of  salts  with 
optically  active  bases,  as  are  described  above,  whilst  still  retaining 
their  optically  inactive  or  externally  compensated  form.  The  further 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  in  progress. 

Municipal  School  of  TeoumolooTi 
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LXXIII. — The   Action   of  Potassmm   Sulphite   on 

Potassium  TetrcUhionate  in  Aqueous  Solution. 

By  Arthur  Golbfax,  M.A.,  Bairister-at-Law. 

1  HAVE  previously  shown  (Trans.,  1892,  61,  181,  1083)  that  iodine 
does  not  act  on  a  mixture  of  a  sulphite  and  thiosulphate  in  aqueous 
solution  to  form  a  trithionate  directly,  but  oxidises  the  sulphite  to 
•sulphate  and  converts  the  thiosulphate  into  tetrathionate.  When, 
however,  the  iodine  is  insufficient  in  quantity  to  oxidise  all  the 
sulphite  to  sulphate  and  convert  all  the  thiosidphate  into  tetra- 
thionate. Spring  {BuU.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.,  1874,  [ii],  38,  112)  has  shown 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  potassium  salts,  potassium  trithionate  is 
formed.  The  formation  of  a  trithionate  in  such  circumstances  may 
be  due  to  some  of  the  unoxidised  sulphite  abstracting  sulphur  from 
the  tetrathionate  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

KjSO,  +  K^.Oa  =  KjSjOj  +  K^O^. 
1  have  endeavoured  in  the  present  investigation  to  ascertain  how 
far  this  equation  represents  the  truth. 
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In  previous  investigations  in  which  a  sulphite  was  either  a  member 
of  the  initial  system  or  a  product  of  the  change,  I  made  use  of  the 
joint  estimation  of  the  total  iodine  titration-value  and  of  the  acidity 
developed  in  the  solution  after  such  titration  was  complete  in 
determining  how  much  of  the  iodine  titration-value  was  represented 
by  the  sulphite  present,  and  I  have  again  employed  this  method. 

PrepofnUion  of  Potaaaium  Trithumate,  TeircUhianate,  and  Pmtathionate, 

Potassium  trithionate  was  prepai*ed  according  to  the  method 
described  by  Plesay  {Ann,  Chim.  Phys,,  1844,  [iii],  11,  182).  The  salt, 
twice  crystallised  from  aqueous  alcohol,  gave  on  ignition  a  quantity  of 
potassium  sulphate  which  was  6 4 '30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
trithionate  instead  of  the  theoretical  64*44  per  cent.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  was  quite  neutral,  gave  no  precipitate  with  barium 
chloride,  and  occasioned  no  darkening  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  , 

Potassium  tetrathionate  was  prepared  according  to  the  method 
described  by  Eessler  (Pogg.Ann.,\8iS,  74, 249).  The  salt,  twice  crystal- 
lised from  aqueous  alcohol,  gave  on  ignition  a  quantity  of  potassium 
sulphate  which  was  57*66  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  tetrathionate 
instead  of  57*61  per  cent.,  the  theoretical  quantity.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  was  neutral,  and  gave  no  indication  of  the  presence  of 
sulphate  or  pentathionate. 

Potassium  pentathionate  :  in  the  preparation  of  this  salt  according 
to  the  method  described  by  Debus  (Trans.,  1888,  53,  278),  it  was  found 
quite  possible  to  distinguish  ''  six-sided  prisms  with  pyramids  only  at 
one  end  *'  (tetrathionate)  from  "  four-sided  rhombic  or  six-sided  star- 
like plates  "  (pentathionate). 

Prdim%na/i*y  Experiments, 

At  the  outset  it  was  established  that,  with  aqueous  solutions  of  con- 
centrations corresponding  with  those  employed  in  the  course  of  this 
research,  (a)  iodine  has  no  appreciable  immediate  action  on  potassium 
trithionate,  tetrathionate,  or  pentathionate,  or  on  any  two  or  all  three 
of  these  salts,  and  {b)  potassium  sulphite  and  thiosulphate  respectively 
preserve  their  iodine  titration-values  when  mixed  with  potassium 
trithionate,  tetrathionate,  or  pentathionate,  or  with  any  two  or  all  three 
of  these  salts,  provided  that  the  titration  is  made  within  a  few  minutes 
of  mixing. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  either  potassium  sulphite  or 
thiosulphate  has  any  action  on  potassium  trithionate  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion, four  portions  of  100  c.c.  of  boiled  distilled  water  saturated  with 
aarbon  dioxide  w«re  tal^ex^.    Ii^  eaeh  of  the  ^rst  three  of  tliese,  0*27 
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gram  of  potassiam  trithionate  was  dissolved,  and  to  the  second  and 
third  a  quantity  of  potassium  sulphite  and  thiosulphate  was  respec- 
tively added,  so  that  the  proportion  of  sulphite  to  trithionate  was 
2K2SO3 :  KjSgOg,  and  of  thiosulphate  to  trithionatre,  2K2S8O3  :  K^SjOg. 
The  fourth  portion  contained  the  same  quantity  of  potassium  thio- 
sulphate as  the  third,  but  no  trithionate.  Each  flask  containing  these 
solutions  was  fitted  with  an  indiarubber  stopper,  through  which  passed 
t\yo  glass  tubes,  one  serving  as  entrance  tube  for  a  continuously 
passing  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  and ^t he  second,  which  served  as  exit 
tube,  being  connected  with  a  second  flask  similarly  fitted  and  containing 
100  c.c.  of  boiled  distilled  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  filtered  starch  solution  and  a  drop  of  the 
iodine  titrating  solution  were  added. 

The  determination  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  of  the  iodine 
titration-values  showed  thit  the  thiosulphate  and  trithiooate  had 
reacted  to  an  extent  just  appreciable,  but  that  the  sulphite  and  tri- 
thionate had  not  reacted  at  all.  The  experiment  also  established 
that  neither  the  trithionate  nor  the  thiosulphate  solution  had  under- 
gone any  change  within  the  twenty-four  hours.  After  seventy-two 
hours,  the  reaction  between  the  thiosulphate  and  trithionate  had 
progressed  further,  and  represented,  after  making  an  allowance  for 
the  almost  negligible  decomposition  of  the  trithionate  solution  in  this 
period  of  time,  a  conversion  of  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  thiosulphate 
present  into  sulphite. 

An  exactly  similar  experiment  was  carried  out  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether,  if  tetrathionate  and  thiosulphate  are  present 
together  in  aqueous  solution  in  the  proportion  K^S^O^ :  2K2S20st  any 
formation  of  sulphite  could  be  detected.  Even  after  seventy-two 
hours,  no  alteration  in  the  iodine  titration-value  of  such  mixed  solution, 
and  no  decomposition  of  the  control  solutions  of  tetrathionate  and 
thiosulphate  respectively,  could  be  detected. 

In  ascertaining  by  means  of  the  iodine  titration,  in  conjunction  with 
the  developed  .acidity  determination,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
change  which  the  sulphite  undergoes,  it  must  be  noticed  that  in  no 
case  is  the  iodine  titration  more  than  a  record  of  the  quantity  of 
converted  and  unconverted  sulphite  in  the  solution  at  any  particular 
moment ;  it  is  not  a  record  of  the  total  change  the  sulphite  may  have 
undergone.  Further,  before  we  should  be  justified  in  deducing  from 
a  knoi^ledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  the  sulphite  has 
undergone,  the  nature  a  ad  extent  of  the  change  the  tetrathionate 
has  undergone,  we  must  ascertain  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what, 
secondary  changes  are  possible  and  whether  they  actually  occur.  If 
potassium  sulphite  and  tetrathionate  react  in  aqueous  solution, 
tlie.  changes  which  should  be  possible  would  seeo^  to  be ;    (a)  tl^e 
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direct  change,  K^SOj  +  KgS^O^  =  K2S2O8  +  K^SjOg  ;  (b)  re-formation  of 
the  original  system  if  the  change  is  reversible  ;  (c)  reaction  between 
unchanged  tetrathionate  and  potassium  thiosulphate,  which  change 
may  also  be  reversible,  KaS^O^  +  KgSgOg  =  KjS^Og  +  K^SOg. 

The  determination  of  the  iodine  titration- value  with  the  view  of 
e<)timating  the  extent  of  the  conversion  of  sulphite  into  thiosulphate 
would  give  no  indication  of  this  secondary  change  of  tetrathionate 
into  pentathionate,  supposing  it  to  occur  ;  but  such  secondary  change 
is  at  the  expense  of  tetrathiouate,  and  consequently  we  must  ascertain 
whether  it  occurs,  and  to  what  extent,  before  we  can  deduce  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  change  the  tetrathionate  undergoes  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  the  sulphite  suffers. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  this  formation  of  pentathionate 
actually  occurs  when  potassium  sulphite  and  tetrathionate  react  in 
aqueous  solution,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  the  reaction  of  potassium 
pentathionate  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  was 
examined  in  the  hope  that  it  might  possibly  form  an  approximate 
quantitative  method  of  estimating  pentathionates. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  was  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 2  grams  of  the  crystallised  salt  and  50  c.c.  of  concentrated 
aqueous  ammonia  solution  in  200  c.c  of  water.  The  strongest 
solution  of  potassium  pentathionate  contained  0*361  gram  dissolved 
in  100  c.c.  Into  a  number  of  test-tubes  of  approximately  the  same 
diameter,  portions  of  10  c.c.  each  of  the  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate 
solution  and  an  equal  volume  of  the  solution  of  pentathionate  were 
run.  The  times  were  recorded  which  elapsed  before  coloration  was 
first  detectable,  and,  in  the  case  of  stronger  solutions  of  pentathionate, 
the  times  were  also  recorded  which  elapsed  before  the  coloration 
equalled  that  of  an  unchangeable  standard.  In  this  manner,  the  effect 
of  (a)  diminishing  the  concentration  of  the  pentathionate  solution, 
and  (6)  the  presence  of  other  substances  in  solution,  was  investigated. 

(a)  The  effect  of  diminishing  the  concentration  of  the  pentathionate 
solution  is  shown  from  the  tabular  statement  on  p.  802  of  the  results 
obtained. 

(b)  The  effect  of  the  presence  of  other  substances  in  solution  was 
investigated  with  the  following  results. 

Using  a  solution  of  pentathionate  twenty  times  as  dilute  as  the 
strongest  used  in  determining  the  effect  of  dilution,  potassium  thio- 
sulphate, trithionate,  or  tetrathionate,  when  present  in  equimolecular 
quantities  relatively  to  the  pentathionate,  did  not  diminish  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  darkening  with  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate 
occurred  in  their  absence.  Potassium  sulphite,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  diminished  the  rapidity,  but  also  the  extent  of  coloration.  Using 
the  twenty  times  diluted  pentathionate  solution,  potassium  sulphite 
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First  coloration 

Coloration  equalled 
standard. 

detected. 

The  strongest  solution  of  pentathionate 

(0*861  gram  in  100  c.c.)    

Immediately. 

After  10  minutes. 

The  strongest  solution  diluted  10  times  ... 

„    25        „ 

tt               »i           }i      ^^    ff 

Within   half  a    ^ 
minute 

„           „     100    ,,       ... 

Within  five 

minutes 

Coloration     never 

n    1000      „          ... 

Not  within  first 

equalled  that  of 

hour 

standard. 

(After  24    hours, 

trace  of  darken- 

ing detected) 

when  present  in  quantities  twice  the  equivalent,  the  equivalent,  and 
l/5th  the  equivalent  proportion  of  the  pentathionate  present,  retarded 
the  fir8t  apfiearance  of  colour  thirty  minutes,  twenty  minutes,  and  a. 
fraction  of  a  minute  respectively.  Even  after  twenty-four  hours  the 
coloratiou  in  the  two  firt4  cases  was  still  extremely  faint,  and  in  the 
third  case  was  unquestionably  less  intense  than  in  the  experiment 
where  no  sulphite  had  been  present.  It  was  further  found  that  the 
addition  of  potassium  sulphite  to  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  silver 
nitrate  and  pentathionate,  in  which  the  darkening  was  proceedinf^, 
arrested  the  same.  With  the  exception  of  the  latter  experiment,  in 
every  case  the  method  of  performing  the  test  was  to  run  into  the  test- 
tubes  the  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution,  then  the  solution  of  the 
substance  the  effect  of  which  was  to  be  determined,  and,  lastly,  the 
pentathionate  solution. 

The  experimental  investigation  of  the  reaction  of  potassium  thio- 
sulphate  with  potassium  trithionate  and  tetrathionate  was  repeated, 
and  the  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  test  applied  to  the  product  of  such 
reaction.  The  flasks  previously  used  were  again  employed,  and  con- 
tained ( 1 )  a  solution  of  potassium  tetrathionate  and  thiosulphatie ;  (2)  a 
solution  of  potassium  trithionate  and  thiosulphate ;  (3)  a  solution  of 
potassium  tetrathionate  and  thiosulphate,  and  (4)  a  solution  of  potass- 
ium trithionate  and  thiosulphate.  The  quantity  of  the  thiosulphate 
was  twice  the  equimolecular  proportion  of  the  trithionate  or  tetra- 
thionate present.  The  solutions  contained  in  (1)  and  (2)  were  made 
with  boiled  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide^  and  those  in  (3)  and 
(4)  with  ordinary  distilled  water.  Through  (1)  and  (2)  a  stream  of 
carbon  dioxide  passed  continuously,  and  through  (B)  and  (4)  a  current 
of  air  was  drawn  for  the  first  and  last  two  of  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

Thp  determination  of  tl^e  iodine  titration-vi^lue  at  t^he  ei^d  of  twenty* 
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four  houTB  of  portions  of  10  c.c.  of  the  contents  of  the  four  flasks 
showed : 

(a)  In  (I)  and  (3)  the  thiosulphate  remained  unchanged. 

{b)  In  (2)  some  3  per  cent,  of  the  thiosulphate  had  become  converted 
into  sulphite,  and  the  sulphite  remained  as  such  in  the  solution. 

(e)  In  (4)  some  of  the  thiosulphate  had  become  converted  into  sul- 
phite, and  the  sulphite  had  been  partly  oxidised. 

The  application  of  the  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  test  to  portions  of 
10  C.C.  of  the  contents  of  the  four  flasks  showed  :  (a)  in  (1)  and  (3)  an 
immediate  and  considerable  pentathionate  indication,  (b)  in  (2)  and 
(4)  an  extremely  faint  indication  of  pentathionate. 

Hence,  from  these  results,  potassium  tetrathionate  and  thiosulphate 
do  react  in  aqueous  solution  to  form  pentathionate  and  sulphite,  but 
the  latter  substance  immediately  reacts  with  excess  of  tetrathionate  to 
form  trithionate  and  regenerate  thiosulphate.  Whether  the  whole  of 
the  tetrathionate  thus  becomes  converted  into  pentathionate  and  tri< 
thionate,  or  whether  the  change  between  thiosulphate  and  tetrathionate 
is  a  reversible  one,  the  above  experiment  does  not  provide  one  with 
the  means  of  deciding.  Certainly  the  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  test 
points  to  a  considerable  transformation  into  pentathionate. 

The  rapid  diminution  in  the  iodine  titration-value  of  a  mixed  solu< 
tion  of  potassium  sulphite  and  pentathionate  shows  that  these  two 
salts  quickly  react  in  aqueous  solution.  When  potassium  sulphite 
reacts  in  equivalent  proportions  with  pentathionate  in  aqueous  solution, 
the  solution  containing  0*361  gram  of  the  pentathionate  in  100  cc, 
the  diminution  in  the  iodine  titration-value  of  the  solution  at  the  end 
of  fifteen,  thirty,  forty-five^  and  sixty  minutes  after  mixing  equalled 
43*4,  46*3,  47*1,  and  47*3  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  initial  iodine 
titration-value. 

If  the  sulphite  abstracts  sulphur  from  the  pentathionate  and  thereby 
becomes  converted  into  thiosulphate,  the  diminution  in  the  iodine 
titration-value  if  the  reaction  completed  itself  would  equal  50  per 
cent. '  The  above  values  clearly  point  to  the  attainment  of  a  limit 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  50  per  cent,  diminution, 
and  from  them  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  general  nature  of  the 
reaction  between  potassium  pentathionate  and  sulphite  is  that  the 
sulphite  abstracts  sulphur  from  the  pentathionate  and  itself  becomes 
converted  into  thiosulphate.  Debus  has  suggested  that  the  sulphite 
when  reacting  with  the  pentathionate  decomposes  into 

2KOH  +  H38O3 

(Trans.,  1888,  53,  333),  and  that  the  change  proceeds  according  to 
^e  equation : 
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If  the  reaction  proceeded  in  accordance  with  this  equation  and 
completed  itself,  the  iodine  titration-value,  supposing  no  sulphur 
dioxide  to  escape,  would,  instead  of  diminishing,  be  increased  by 
83 '3  per  cent.  Supposing  the  pentathionate  and  sulphite  to  have 
been  originally  present  in  equimolecular  proportions,  and  supposing 
the  excess  of  pentathionate  to  react  with  sulphurous  acid  according 
to  the  equation : 

2H2SO,  +  K,SsO«  =  K^SjOg  +  2H^jO„ 

tlie  iucren^e  in  the  iodine  titration-value,  if  the  latter  reaction 
completed  itself,  would  be  50  per  cent.  The  fact  that  in  place  of 
an  increase  in  the  iodine  titration- value  we  have  a  diminution 
approximating  to  50  per  cent,  shows  that  the  general  nature  of 
the  reaction  is  not  that  indicated  by  the  former  of  the  equations, 
but  is  the  conversion  of  sulphite  into  thiosulphate  and  consequent 
abstraction  of  sulphur  from  pentathionate. 

This  rapid  conversion  of  sulphite  into  thiosulphate  and  consequent 
abstraction  of  sulphur  from  pentathionate  affords,  I  think,  the 
explanation  of  the  influence  of  potassium  sulphite  in  retarding  the 
velocity  and  in  diminishing  the  extent  of  the  coloration  when  the 
ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  test  is  employed  in  the  presence  of  a 
sulphite.  Sulphur  is  rapidly  abstracted  from  the  pentathionate,  so 
that  the  solution  becomes  quickly  diluted  in  respect  of  the  penta- 
thionate contained  in  it.  Of  the  two  other  explanations  which 
theoretically  might  be  possible,  the  one,  that  the  sulphite  prevents 
the  decomposition  of  the  pentathionate,  is  shown  by  the  above 
experiment  to  be  incorrect,  and  the  other,  that  the.  pentathionate  is 
decomposed  by  the  ammoniaiwl  silver  nitrate  solution  and  the 
sulphite  itself  takes  up  the  separated  sulphur,  seems  improbable, 
for  silver  sulphide  is  an  insoluble  compound  which  would  be 
preferentially  formed. 

These  preliminary  experiments  establish  the  following  facts:  (1) 
Potassium  sulphite  and  trithionate  do  not  react  in^aqueous  solution- 
(2)  Potassium  thiosulphate  and  trithionate  react  to  an  appreciable 
extent  to  form  sulphite  and  tetrathionate  and  the  merest  trace  of 
pentathionate.  (3)  Potassium  thiosulphate  and  tetrathionate  react  in 
aqueous  solution  to  form  pentathionate,  the  resulting  sulphite  being 
immediately  reconverted  into  thiosulphate.  (4)  Potassium  sulphite 
rapidly  abstracts  sulphur  from  pentathionate  when  the  two  salts  react 
in  aqueous  solution.  (5)  Solutions  of  potassium  trithionate  and  tetra- 
thionate containing  a  gram-molecular  weight  per  litre  are  stable  during 
twenty-four  hours.  Iodine  has  no  immediate  action  on  any  or  all 
of  the  salts,  potassium  trithionate,  tetrathionate,  and  pentathionate. 
Potassium  thiosulphate  and  sulphite  when  present  with  trithionate, 
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tetrathionate,  or  pentathionate,  or  a  mixture  of  any  or  all  of  them, 
preserve  their  iodine  titration-value,  provided  the  thiosulphate  or 
sulphite  has  not  already  reacted  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  such 
salt  or  salts. 


Interaction  in  Aqueous  Solution  of  Potassium  Sulphite  and 
TetrathioncUe. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphite  and  tetrathionate  was  con- 
tained in  a  tall  cylinder  of  the  capacity  of  250 — 300  c.c,  which 
was  closed  by  a  well-fitting  indiarubber  cork,  through  which  passed 
a  carbon  dioxide  entrance  tube  and  an  exit  tube  provided  with  a 
stop-cock.  The  potassium  tetrathionate  was  dissolved  in  the 
cylinder  in  175  c.c.  of  oiled  water  previously  saturated  with  carbon 
dioxide,  the  quantity  of  the  salt  being  weighed  out  separately  each 
time.  The  sulphite  solution  was  contained  in  small  glass  bulbs  of 
about  30  c.c.  capacity,  from  which  the  air  was  displaced  by  a 
stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  sulphite  solution  was  prepared  by 
introducing  into  a  dry  250  c.c.  flask,  from  which  the  air  had  been 
displaced  by  carbon  dioxide,  the  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt,  and 
adding  boiled  out  water  (previously  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide) 
to  the  mark.  The  flask  was  provided  with  a  cork,  through  which 
passed  a  glass  tube,  one  end  of  which  was  connected  with  an 
apparatus  generating  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  other  almost  touched 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  flask.  The  stop-cock  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  apparatus  was  always  open,  so  that  when  the  cork  was 
removed  a  stream  of  the  gas  passed  through  the  glass  tube  on 
to  the  surface  of  the  sulphite  solution.  The  bulbs  were  charged 
with  the  sulphite  solution  by  withdrawing  from  the  flask  the  re- 
quisite volume,  25  c.c,  and  running  it  into  the  bulbs,  which  were 
i  amediately  afterwards  sealed  before  the  blowpipe.  One  such  bulb 
was  introduced  into  the  cylinder  containing  the  tetrathionate 
solution,  and  a  similar  one  into  a  similar  cylinder  containing  175  c.c. 
of  boiled  water  (previously  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide).  The 
cork  of  each  was  replaced,  and  a  rapid  stream  of  carbon  dioxide 
again  passed  through  the  liquids  in  the  two  cylinders.  The  bulbs 
were  broken  against  the  sides  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  contents  of 
the  cylinders  well  and  quickly  mixed  partly  by  the  stream  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  partly  by  shaking.  The  exact  moment  of 
breaking  the  bulb  in  the  tetrathionate  solution  was  recorded  by 
releasing  the  seconds  hand  of  a  stop-watch.  At  intervals,  20  c.c. 
of  the  solution  were  withdrawn  by  a  pipette  and  run  into  an 
iodine  solution  contained  in  small  flasks,  and  the  excess  of  iodine 
titrated  with  J^  solution  of  thiosulphate,  2    c.c.    of   which   equalle4 
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1  cc.  of  the  iodine  solutioiu  The  initial  sulphite  titration  was 
determined  by  acertaining  the  iodine  titration-value  of  20  cc.  of 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder,  which  contained  no  dissolved  tetra- 
thionate,  and  determinations  after  varying  intervals  showed  that 
with  the  above  precautions  this  initial  titration-value  could  be 
preserved  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  is,  the  sulphite  could  be  pre- 
served from  oxidation  for  so  long  a  period  at  least. 

In  the  account  which  follows,  the  strength  of  the  iodine  solution  is 
given  as  a  record  of  the  concentration  of  the  solutions  in  which  the 
change  was  proceeding,  for  the  sulphite  initially  contained  in  1  cc.  of 
such  solutions  required  as  nearly  as  possible  1  cc.  of  the  iodine 
solution  used  in  the  titration,  and  the  tetrathionate,  and  any  other 
substance  added  to  the  solution,  was  present  in  equivalent  proportion 
relatively  to  the  sulphite  or  in  some  multiple  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  Change  Froeeeda  v)Uh  the  Formatioji  c^  PoUunum  Thioiulpftaie 
in  QuantiUee  Equivalent  to  the  Sulphite  which  luu  Entered  into 
the  Reaction. 

The  formation  of  thiosulphate  was  proved  by  estimating  the  iodine 
titration-value  of  a  solution  in  which  the  change  between  tetrathionate 
and  sulphite  was  proceeding,  and  also  the  acidity  developed  when  the 
iodine  titration  was  completed.  Methyl -orange  was  used  as  indicator 
in  the  acidity  determination,  the  blue  colour  of  the  starch  iodide 
being  first  discharged  with  a  drop  of  a  thiosulphate  solution. 

The  iodine  solution  contained  5*08  grams  in  1000  cc.  In  the 
first  experiment,  the  proportions  of  sulphite  and  tetrathionate  were 
equivalent ;  in  the  second,  the  proportions  were  KgSO, :  ^K^S^Oq.  In 
both  cases  it  was  found  that : 

where 

ils  Actual  iodine  titration-value  of  the  solution  determined  at 
vai^ying  intervals  after  mixing. 

aS'sx  Iodine  titration-value  of  sulphite  then  present,  as  calculated 
from  the  developed  acidity. 

^s  Initial  iodine  titration-value  of  the  solution. 

Inasmuch  as  the  iodine  titration-value  of  a  thiosulphate  is  only 
half  that  of  its  equimolecular  proportion  of  sulphite,  the  diminution 
of  the  sulphite  titration  by  an  amount  twice  that  of  the  diminution 
in  the  value  of  the  iodine  titration-value  of  the  solution  shows  that 
thiosulphate  has  been  formed  in  the  solution  in  quantities  equivalent 
(o  the  sulphite  which  h^  reacted  with  tetrathionate. 
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Th$  Conversion  of  SidpfUu  into  Thio8tdphate  is  RsversiNe. 

At  first  it  was  attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  by  determining 
Ibe  values  of  the  percentage  change  at  intervals  of  twenty-four,  forty- 
eight,  and  seventy-two  hours  after  mixing.  However,  the  extent  to 
which  the  conversion  of  sulphite  into  thiosulphate  proceeds  is  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  theoretically  complete  change,  and  in 
consequence,  the  velocity  of  change  after  these  intervals,  even  sup- 
posing no  limit  short  of  complete  conversion  to  be  attainable,  would 
be  extremely  small.  By  reason  of  this  fact  and  the  fact  also  that  the 
solution  might  possibly  become  oxidised,  the  method  was  uncertain 
and  was  consequently  abandoned. 

In  the  absence  of  secondary  reactions,  if,  with  the  exception  of 
variation  in  the  active  masses  of  the  substances  entering  into  the 
reaction,  the  conditions  under  which  a  chemical  change  proceeds  are 
constant,  the  velocity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
active  masses  of  the  substances  between  which  the  change  is  pro- 
ceeding. If  no  secondary  reaction  intervenes,  the  amount  of  trans* 
formation  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  0,  can  be  calculated  from 
the  equation, 

A-x    A 
where 

A  represents  the  active  masses  of  the  substances  present. 

a;  s  the  quantity  transformed  in  the  interval  of  time,  0,  and 

a  »  a  constant. 

The  comparison  of  the  values  of  the  percentage  change  of  sulphite 
into  thiosulphate  after  varying  intervals  of  time  from  the  first  moment 
of  mixing  with  the  values  for  the  same  intervals  calculated  from  the 
above  equation  by  using  for  a  its  value  as  determined  from  the 
observed  percentage  change  in  the  first  interval  of  time,  shows  a 
retardation  of  the  change  in  excess  of  that  due  merely  to  dilution. 

The  values  for  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphite  and  tetrathionate  in 
equivalent  proportions,  the  concentration  of  which  corresponded 
with  an  iodine  solution  containing  5*08/2  grams  in  1000  c.c,  gave : 

Peicentage  PercenUge 

change  change  calcniatod 
actually  oocurring.   from  equation.        Differcuccs« 

4  hour  after  mixing 29-5  29-6  — 

i         „             „        41'9  46'5  3-6 

i         „             „        50-2  65-6  5-4 

1          »>            , 66-7  62-6  6-9 

l?he  secondary  reactions  which  are  theoretically  possible  in  a 
solution  in  which  sulphite  and  tetrathionate  are  reacting  one  with 
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another  are  :  the  reverse  change  between  thiosulphate  and  trithionatei 
the  formation  of  pentathionate  by  interaction  of  tetrathionate  and 
thioaulphate,  and  its  subsequent  reconversion  into  tetrathionate  by 
the  action  of  sulphite.  The  preliminary  experiments  have  shown  that 
pi^tassium  trithionate  and  thiosulphate  do  react  to  f9rm  tetrathionate 
and  sulphite,  and  that  potassium  tetrathionate  and  thiosulphate  react 
to  form  pentathionate.  They  have  also  shown  how  rapidly  potassium 
pentathionate  and  sulphite  interact.  It  will  be  subsequently  shown 
that  pentathionate  is  not  permanently  formed  in  a  solution  in  which 
potassium  tetrathionate  and  sulphite  react  in  equivalent  quantities. 
The  interaction  of  trithionate  and  thiosulphate  would  account  for  a 
retardation  of  the  velocity  of  the  direct  change  between  tetrathionate 
and  sulphite  in  excess  of  that  occasioned  merely  by  dilution,  and, 
from  the  fact  disclosed  by  the  preliminary  experiments  that  potassium 
trithionate  does  react  with  thiosulphate  to  form  sulphite  and  pre- 
sumably  tetrathionate,  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  in  the  main 
responsible  for  the  retardation,  in  excess  of  that  occasioned  by 
dilution,  in  the  velocity  with  which  the  direct  change  between 
tetrathionate  and  sulphite  proceeds.  In  other  words,  the  change 
between  tetrathionate  and  sulphite  of  potassium  is  a  reversible  one. 
However,  certain  results  to  be  mentioned  later  are  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  the  change  is  a  simple  reversible  one  uncom- 
plicated by  any  secondary  reactions.  As  will  be  shown  later,  the 
addition  to  the  system  of  either  potassium  trithionate  or  thiosulphate, 
iubtead  of  retarding,  accelerates  the  velocity  of  chemical  change  in  the 
tirst  hour,  although  the  addition  of  either  of  these  substances  reduces 
the  limit  values. 

With  the  view  of  gaining  some  conception  of  the  approximate  limit 
value  for  the  cbango  between  sulphite  and  tetrathionate,  portions  of 
HO  c.c.  of  a  solution  in  which  the  change  was  proceeding  were  sealed 
up  in  small  glas.s  bulbs,  from  which  the  air  had  been  displaced  by 
carbon  dioxide.  The  solution  corresponded  with  an  iodine  solution 
containing  5*08/2  grams  in  1000  cc,  and  the  sulphite  and  tetra- 
thionate were  present  in  equimolecular  proportions.  The  values  of 
the  percentage  change  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  forty -eight 
hours,  and  eight  days  were  determined  : 

21  hours  from  first  mixing,  the  percentagu  change  was  dl'i 

•Jii      n  „  „  „  „  927 

Stlay."*        „  ,,  „  „  93-1 

111  each  case,  the  titrated  solution  was  distinctly  acid.  The  values 
seemingly  point  to  a  limit  value  tomewhat  less  than  95  per  cent. 
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PenkUhiojuUe  is  not  Permanently  FormAd  in  the  Solutum  when  Potaeeiwn 
iStUphiteand  Tetraihumate  react  in  Equivalent  Propwrtiotis  in  Aqueous 
Solution, 

The  preliminary  experiments  have  already  shown  how  rapidly 
sulphite  abstracts  sulphur  from  pentathionate,  the  sulphite  itself 
becoming  converted  into  thiosulphate.  The  pentathionate,  if  formed 
when  potassium  sulphite  and  tetrathionate  react  in  equimolecular 
proportions  in  aqueous  solution,  would  more  probably  be  found  in  a 
solution  in  which  the  change  had  been  proceeding  for  some  time. 
Accordingly,  having  sought  in  vain  for  its  presence  in  portions  of 
solutions  in  which  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  sulphite  bad  been 
converted  into  thiosulphate,  solutions  in  which  the  change  had 
proceeded  for  twenty-four  and  forty-eight  hours  respectively  were 
examined.  Portions  of  10  c.c.  of  the  solutions  when  tested  with  the 
ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution  did  not  in  either  case  show  any 
darkening  within  the  first  two  hours.  Eighteen  hours  after  adding 
the  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution  a  darkening  had  developed,  the 
intensity  of  which  about  equalled  that  developed  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  solution  of  potassium  pentathionate  containing  0*0361  gram 
in  lOOcc.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  apparently,  that,  until  the 
sulphite  present  in  the  solution  had  become  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  no  pentathionate  was  permanently  formed  in  the  solution.  When 
potassium  sulphite  and  tetrathionate  in  equivalent  proportions  react 
in  aqueous  solution,  pentathionate  is  not  permanently  formed  in  the 
solution,  provided  the  excess  of  sulphite  is  protected  from  oxidation. 

The   Effect  of  Varying  tlie  Mass  of  t/^  Tetrathionate,  tJie  Mass  oj'  the 
Sulphite  Initially  Presemt  Remaining  Constant, 

The  sulphite  present  corresponded  with  an  iodine  solution  containing 

5*08/2  grams  in  1000  c.c.     The  tetrathionate  present  was  in   J,  the 

equivalent   proportion  '  of    the   sulphite,   in  B,  half    the   equivalent 

proportion,  and  in  6',  twice  the  equivalent  proportion.     The  values  for 

the  percentage  change  were  : 

A.  B.  C, 
KaSO,:K.AO«.    K,SO, :  iK^S^.    KaSO.-iKaS^. 

1  hour  after  mixing 29  *9  15-8  53-0 

i  hour    „           „       41*6  23*3  68*3 

i  hour    „•         , 50*2  28*7  757 

1  hour    „           „       55-8  327  807 

24  hours,,          ,,       90*8  50*5  100*0 

These  values  are  the  percentage  conversion  of  sulphite  into  thio- 
sulphate actually  occurring.  In  the  case  of  B,  in  order  that  they 
should  express  the  percent-age  of  the  theoretically  possible  conversion, 
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they  would  require  to  be  multiplied  by  two.  In  the  case  of  B  and  C, 
the  total  theoretically  poflsible  conversion  of  sulphite  into  thiosulphate 
has  taken  place  ]  the  slight  excess  of  50*5  over  50'0  is,  of  course,  due 
to  oxidation.  In  (7,  where,  after  twenty-four  hoars,  sulphite  was  no 
longer  present,  it  was  to  be  expected  from  the  preliminary  experiments 
that  pentathionate  would  be  found.  The  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate 
test  gave  an  immediate  darkening  with  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  (C)  ; 
pentathionate  had  been  formed  in  considerable  quantities. 

/ifecl  of  t/te  Presence  in  Vie  System  KjjSOg— KjS^O^  of  (a)  Fokusiuni 
TrithionaUy  (b)  FoUueium  ThiosulphcUe,  in^QuarUUiee  EquttfcUefU 
to  t?ie  Sulphite. 

The  concentration  of  the  solution  in  respect  of  the  sulphite  initially 
present  corresponded  with  an%iodine  solution  containing  5*08/2  grams 
in  1000  C.C.  The  tetrathionate  and  the  trithionate  or  thiosulphate 
initially  present  was  the  equivalent  proportion  of  this  quantity  of 
sulphite : 

"AC,. 

i  hoiiri  into  thiosulpLate  | 

I  was             J 

i    M  „            M  41-6  48'8  537 

f    „  „            „  60-2  6«-2  60-2 

1     „  „            „  56-8  61*2  64-8 

48houis  ,,            ,,  92-3  90*0  87*0 

The  increase  in  the  values  for  the  percentage  change  occurring 
during  the  first  hour,  when  thiosulphate  or  trithionate  is  present,  over 
the  corresponding  values,  when  sulphite  and  tetrathionate  interact  in 
the  absence  of  these  substances,  is  noticeable,  and  clearly  shows  that 
the  nature  of  the  reaction  between  potassium  tetrathionate  and 
sulphite  cannot  be  a  simple  reversible  change.  The  presence  of 
products  of  the  change  accelerates  the  rate  of  chemical  change.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  values  for  the  interval  of  forty^eight  hours  are  in  both 
cases  smaller  than  the  corresponding  percentage  (92*3)  for  the  system 
K^Og :  KgS^Og,  and  point  to  the  reversibility  of  the  change  between 
potassium  sulphite  and  tetrathionate.  The  fact  that  thiosulphate  does 
in  certain  circumstances  react  with  tetrathionate,  whereas  tri- 
thionate does  not  react  with  either  sulphite  or  tetrathionate,  may 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  percentage  change 
when  thiosulphate  and  trithionate  are  respectively  present  Although 
thiosulphate  and  tetrathionate  do  not  form  pentathionate  in  the 
presence  of  sulphite,  there  must  be  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
pentathionate,  ',even  if  pentathionate  is  not  actually  momentarily 
formed,  when  thiosulphate  and  tetrathionate  occur  in  a  solution  even 
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in  the  presence  of  sulphite.  This  tendency  to  the  formation  of,  or 
the  momentary  formation  of,  pentathionate  may  conceivably  account 
for  the  smaller  percentage  values  when  thiosulphate  in  place  of 
trithionate  is  initially  present. 


Coneltuioru, 

When  potassium  sulphite  and  tetrathionate  are  dissolved  in  the 
same  aqueous  solution,  chemical  change  proceeds  with  the  formation 
of  thiosulphate  in  equimolecular  proportions  to  the  sulphite  so  con- 
verted. If  the  sulphite  and  tetrathionate  are  originally  present  in 
equimolecular  proportions,  the  conversion  of  sulphite  into  thiosulphate 
does  not  proceed  to  completion,  and  pentathionate  is  not  formed  in 
appreciable  quantities. 

If  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  sulphite  and  tetrathionate 
are  dissolved  are  either  E^SO, :  ^  K ,8^0^  or  K^SO, :  2  KjS^O^,  the  theoreti- 
cally complete  conversion  of  sulphite  into  thiosulphate  takes  place, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  sulphite  has  been  wholly  converted 
into  thiosulphate,  pentathionate  is  found  in  the  solution  in  consider- 
able quantity. 

Chbist  Gburoh, 
Oxford. 


LXXIV. — The  Displacement  of  Halogen  in  l- Phenyl- 
chloroacetic  Add  by  Hydroxy-  and  Methoxy- 
groups.  A  Contribution  to  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Walden  Inversion. 

By  Albz.  McEenzib  and  Gbobgb  William  Clouqh. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  the  racemising  effect  of  alkali, 
more  particularly  during  the  saponification  of  optically  active  menthyl 
and  bomyl  esters,  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  one  of  us  (Trans., 
1904,  85,  378,  1249;  1905,  87,  1373;  McKenzie  and  Thompson, 
Trans.,  1905,  87,  1004;  1907,  91,  789;  McKenzie  and  Miiller, 
Trans.,  1907,  91,  1814),  who  has  in  consequence  been  led  to  consider 
whether  those  results  have  any  bearing  on  the  formation  of  optically 
active  mandelic  acid  from  optically  active  phenyl-halogen-acetic  acids 
by  the  so-called  '^  Walden  inversion." 

The  possibility  of  transforming  an  optically  active  compound  into 
its  enantiomorphous  isomeride  without  first  forming  the  r-  (or  dl-) 
compound  and  then  resolving  the  latter  was  realised  by  Walden  more 

VOL.  XCIII.  3  H 
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than  ten  years  ago.  This  unexpected  and  remarkable  change*  has 
not  yet  been  explained.  The  interest  in  it  has,  however,  lately  been 
revived  in  consequence  of  various  observations  made  by  E.  Fischer 
and  his  co-workers  in  connexion  with  the  synthesis  of  polypeptides. 
At  the  present  time,  it  may  therefore  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  r^ume 
of  the  more  important  results  so  far  achieved  with  reference  to  the 
change  in  question. 

From  the  researches  of  Firia  {AimaUn,  1848,  68,  349),  Fasteur 
{Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.,  1862,  [iii],  34,  46),  and  Fiutti  (Ber.y  1886,  19, 
1693),  it  appeared  that  Z-asparagine,  NH,'CO*CH,-CH(NH,)'CO,H, 
is  converted  into  Z-malic  acid,  C02H[*0H,'CH(0H)*C0jH,  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid ;  the  behaviour  of  Z-aspartic  acid, 

C0jH-CHj-CH(NH2)-00,H, 
towards  nitrous  acid  is  similar.  These  results  were  confirmed  by 
Walden  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  2766),  who  had  previously  shown  {Ber.,  1893, 
26,  214  j  1895,  28,  1287)  that  i-malic  acid  (or  its  esters)  is 
converted  into  c^chlorosuccinic  acid,  COjH-CHg'CBLCl-COjH  (or  its 
esters)  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride.  The  corresponding 
bromo-esters,  formed  in  a  similar  manner  from  phosphorus  penta- 
bromide  and  Z-malic  acid,  are  also  dextrorotatory.  That  the  chloro- 
succinic  acid,  produced  directly  either  from  Z-asparagine  or  Z-aspartic 
acid  by  the  action  of  nitrosyl  chloride,  is  laevorotatory  and  not  dextro- 
rotatory (Tilden  and  Marshall,  Trans.,  1895,  67,  494  ;  Walden,  Ber., 
1895,  28,  2766  ;  1896,  29,  133)  was  accordingly  a  very  astonishing 
observation  when  viewed  with  relation  to  the  other  results  just 
quoted.  Its  significance  was  fully  appreciated  by  Walden  when  he 
made  the  following  statement  {Ber.,  1895,  28,  2772) :  "  Ausgehend 
von  einem  einheitlichen,  optisch  activen  und  mit  nur  einem  asym- 
metrischen  Kohlenstoffatom  begabten  Korper  sind  wir  daher  im 
Stande,  unter  Anwendung  von  optisch  inactiven,  chemisch  verschieden 
wirkenden  Agentien,  bei  relativ  niedrigen  Temperaturen  zweierlei 
active  Substitutionsproducte,  d.h.  die  beiden  optischen  Antipoden  zu 
gewinnen.''  From  the  work  just  referred  to,  it  was  accordingly 
shown  that  Z-asparagine  (or  Z-aspartic  acid)  may  be  converted  either 
into  Z-  or  cZ-chlorosuccinic  acid,  thus :  ^ 

Z-NHo'CO'CHo'OH(NHo)'CO.H(^y  ^^^  Z>COoH-OHo'CH(QH)-COoH 

j(byNOCl)  j(byPCg 

ZCOaH-OHj-CHCl-COjH  <Z  OOgH-CHj-GHOl-OOjH 

A  change  of  configuration  (a  ^*  Walden  inversion  ")  by  the  action  of 

*  "Diese  Entdeckung  war  seit  den  grundlegenden  ITutersuchungcii  Pastenrs  die 
uberraschendsto  Beobachtung  anf  dcm  Gebiete  dor  optisch-aktivon  8ubstanz6ii," 
E.  Fischer,  Ber.,  1907,  40,  489. 
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nitrosjl    chloride,    nitrous   acid,  or   phosphorus   pentachloride  must 
therefore  have  taken  place. 

With  the  view  of  deciding  whether  the  ^halogen-succinic  acid  or  its 
J-isomeride  is  related  in  configuration  to  ordinary  ^malic  acid,  Walden 
(Ber.j  1896,  29,  133)  next  studied  the  displacement  of  halogen  by 
hydroxyl  in  those  compounds  by  means  of  silver  oxide,  and  established 
the  following  cycle : 

/-C02H-CHj-CH(OH)-C02H  i^y^}^  c/CO^H-CHa-CHCl-COoU 
|(by  Ag,0)  j(by  Ag,0) 

When,  however,  potassium  hydroxide  was  substituted  for  silver 
oxide  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  the  halogen  by  hydroxyl,  the  optical 
activity  of  the  resulting  malic  acid  was  of  the  opposite  sign  to  that 
of  the  halogen-succinic  acid  used  (Walden,  Bet\,  1897,  30,  3146), 
thus : 

(by  PCU) 

/.C02H-CH2-CH(OH)COoH >■   cf-CO^H-CHa-CHCl-CO^H. 

(by  KOH) 

By  the  successive  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  silver  oxide, 
it  is  thus  possible  to  convert  ^malic  acid  into  d-malic  acid,  or  vice  versa. 

In  the  displacement  of  halogen,  either  silver  oxide  or  potassium 
hydroxide  acts  abnormally.  In  order  to  obtain  information  on  this 
point,  Walden  {Ber.,  1899,  32,  1833)  studied  the  displacement  of 
halogen  with  a  large  number  of  bases.  Some  of  these  behaved  like 
silver  oxide,  and  others  like  potassium  hydroxide.  The  curious  result 
was  that  strong  ba  os  did  not  behave  in  one  way  and  weaker  bases 
in  the  other.  The  determination  of  the  sign  of  the  rotation  of  the 
malic  acid  formed  in  each  one  of  Walden's  experiments  was  of  more 
value  than  the  absolute  numerical  value  found.  Sometimes  the  action 
of  the  base  was  incomplete;  fumaric  acid  was  often  formed;  the 
malic  acid  was  generally  extracted  from  the  unattacked  halogen  acid 
by  means  of  acetone,  and  its  slight  rotation  greatly  intensified  by 
means  of  Walden's  alkaline  uranyl  nitrate  reagent.  A  perusal  of  the 
various  values  shows  that  marked  partial  racemisation  had  often 
occurred. 

Walden  submits  arguments  in  favour  of  regardins;  the  conversion  of 
^malic  acid  into  dextrorotatory  halogen-succinic  acid  as  an  optically 
normal  action,  that  is,  an  action  not  involving  a  change  of  configura- 
tion. It  is  accordingly  proposed  by  him  to  designate,  for  example, 
the  acid  obtained  from  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  Z-malic  acid  as 
^chlorosuccinic  acid  {Be7\,  1899,  32,  1855).  With  regard  to  the 
di.splaeement  of  halogen  by  hydroxyl,  the  action  of  bases  which 
behave  like  potassium  hydroxide  is  regarded  as  in   all    probability 
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optically  normal  and  ionic.  Bases  'which  behave  like  silver  oxide 
very  probably  act  abnormally,  the  change  in  configuration  being  due 
to  the  formation  of  intermediate  silver  compounds. 

Since  ^-chlorosuccinic  acid  is  obtained  directly  from  {-aspartic  acid 
by  means  of  nitrosyl  chloride,  and,  since  cf-chlorosuccinic  acid  is 
obtained  from  the  same  source  by  the  action  of  nitrous  fumes  and 
subsequent  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  follows  that  either 
nitrosyl  chloride  or  nitrous  acid  must  act  abnormally.     . 

The  Walden  inversion  with  reference  to  lactic  acid  was  studied  by 
Purdie  and  Williamson  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  837),  who  carried  out  the 
following  changes : 
(^.CH3-OH(OH)-C02H  — ^•Z-CH3-CH(OH)-CO,-C,H5  (^y  ^^^ 

^CH8-CH(0H)-C0^. 

E.  Fischer  {Ber,,  1907,  40,  489)  shows  that  c2-bromopropionic  acid 
behaves  in  a  similar  manner  either  with  silver  oxide  or  silver  carbonate, 
being  converted  into  Mactic  acid ;  with  potassium  hydroxide,  it  forms 
c{-lactic  acid.  The  behaviour  of  silver  oxide  and  of  potassium 
hydroxide  is  thus  exactly  similar  to  the  experience  of  Walden  in  his 
work  on  the  interconversion  of  the  malic  acids. 

Fischer  has  utilised  the  Walden  inversion  for  the  syntheses  of 
various  optically  active  polypeptides  (J5er.,  1906,  39,  2893).  For 
example,  r-leucine  was  resolved  into  its  optically  active  components  by 
fractional  crystallisation  of  the  brucine  ealts  of  its  f ormyl  derivative ; 
cf-leucine,  obtained  in  this  manner,  was  converted  by  means  of 
nitrosyl  bromide  into  c^a-bromo{«ohexoic  acid, 

CHMe2-CH,'CHBr-C0jH, 
which,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  gave  cZ-a-bromot^- 
hexoyl    chloride.      The  latter   compound    was    then    coupled    with 
Meucine,  when  (2-a-bromot«ohexoyl-Meucine, 

C^Hj^'CHBr-C0-NH-CH(C^H9)-C0jH, 
was  formed,  and  this,  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  was  converted  into 
Meucyl-Meucine,  C^H^-CH(NHj)'C0-NH-CH(C^Hj,)-002H. 

Amongst  the  other  important  advances  made  by  Fischer  in  his 
studies  on  the  Walden  inversion,  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 

(1)  Displacement  of  the  halogen  by  the  amino-group  and  vice  versa. 
The  interconversion  of  the  active  alanines  and  a-bromopropionic  acids 
was  studied  (Ber.,  1907,  40,  489),  and  the  following  cycle  established : 

d-CH3-CH(NH2)-002H    <^y  ^"s)    rf-CHg-CHBr-COsH 

|(l>yNOBr)  |  (by  NOBr) 

Z-CHg-OHBr-COaH         <^y  ^^j)    ^CH3•0H(NHJ)•00JH 
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The  coDclusion  is  drawn  that  the  action  of  ammonia  is  normal  and 
that  of  the  nitrosyl  bromide  abnormal. 

Fischer  and  Raske  {£er,,  1907,  40,  1051)  have  also  studied  the 
interoonversion  of  ^bromosuocinio  acid  and  c^-aspartio  acid,  thus  : 

/-COjH-OH2-CHBr-C02H      <^y  ^°j)     i.C02H-OH2-CH(NH2)'C03H 
and 
.  /-CO,H-OHj-0H(NH3)-CO,H     (^y  ^OBr)  /.cOjH-CHj-CHBr-COjH  . 

(2)  Fischer  found  that  the  same  reagent  may  at  one  time  act 
normally  and  at  another  abnormally  with  compounds  very  closely 
related  to  one  another  in  structure.  Thus,  whilst  (f-alanine  yields 
Z-bromopropionio  acid  ]with  nitrosyl  bromide,  the  latter  reagent  con* 
verts  ethyl  cf-alanine  into  ethyl  c{-bromopropionate : 

(i.CH5-CH(NH2)-COjH        (by  tNOBr)        /-CHg-CHBr-COjH 
d^H3-CH(NH2)-C02Et        (by  NOBr)        d-CH,-CH(NHj)-COjEt. 

A  similar  result  was  obtained  with  /-leucine  and  its  ester,  and  also 
with  2-aspartic  acid  and  its  ester  (Fischer  and  Raske,  lac.  cit) : 

Z.C02H-OH3-CH(NH,)-C02H     (^y  ^Q^^)     Z-COaH-OHj-CHBr-COaH 
tC08Et-CH3-CH(NH2)-C02Et  (by  NOBr)  e^CO,Et•CH2•CHBr•C02Et. 

It  is  considered  highly  probable  that  in  the  conversion  of  active 
amino-acids  into  the  corresponding  active  bromo-acids,  the  action  of 
tHe  nitrosyl  bromide  is  abnormal,  whilst  the  action  on  the  esters  is 
normal.  This  difference  in  behaviour  between  acid  and  ester  is  not 
always  borne  out,  since  Fischer  and  Scheibler  {Ber.,  1908,  41,  889) 
have  recently  found  an  exception  in  the  case  of  /-valine  (a-amino* 
isovaleric  acid),  CHMe2-CH(NH2)*G02H.  The  bromo-compound, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrosyl  bromide  on  /-valine,  gives  the 
original  /-valine  when  acted  on  by  ammonia,  a  behaviour  which  is 
attributed  to  the  action  of  the  itopropyl  group. 

The  action  of  silver  oxide  has  been  investigated  by  Fischer  from 
the  same  standpoint  as  with  nitrosyl  bromide.  Unfortunately,  the 
displacement  of  halogen  by  hyJroxyl  by  the  action  of  water  and 
silver  oxide  on  active  bromopropionic  esters  took  place  to  a  very  slight 
extent  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  whilst  at  higher  temperatures 
complications  arose  owing  to  partial  saponification.  The  problem  was 
solved,  however,  by  combining  /-a-bromopropionyl  chloride  with 
glycine  to  form  /-bromopropionylglycine,  from  which,  by  the  action 
of  water  and  silver  carbonate,  the  bromine  is  displaced  by  hydroxyl ; 
from  the  resulting  compound,  /-lactic  acid  is  obtained  on  hydrolysis. 
The  following  changes  are  thus  possible  : 
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/-UHj-CHBr-CO,H        (^>'  ^^Q)        4-CH3-CH(OH)-(X)2H 
/-CH3-CHBr-CO-NH'CH2-C02H         (by  Ag,0  and  hydrolysis)       . 

^CH3-CH(OH)-CX)2H. 

(3)  Fischer  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  Walden's  experiments  the 
actions  of  nitrosyl  chloride  and  of  silver  oxide  are  in  all  probability 
abnormal,  whilst  the  actions  of  nitrous  acid,  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
phosphorus  pentachloride  are  normal.  The  Walden  inversion  appears 
to  be  confined  to  those  interactions  involving  (a)  the  displacement  of 
an  amino-group  by  means  of  nitrosyl  halide,  and  (b)  the  displacement 
of  a  halogen  by  a  hydroxy-groiip  by  means  of  silver  oxide  and  other 
bases  mentioned  by  Walden. 

(4)  The  Walden  inversion  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a 
carboxyl  group. 

In  the  present  paper,  an  account  is  given  of  the  displacement  of 
halogen  in  2-phenylchloroacetic  acid  by  the  hydroxy-  and  methoxy- 
groups  respectively. 

Walden  describes  the  preparation  of  (2-phenylchloroaoetic  acid  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentaehloride  on  /-mandelic  add,  but  we 
found  that  this  method  gave  unsatisfactory  results,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  racemisation  which  took  place.  r-Phenylchloroacetic  acid 
was  accordingly  resolved  by  the  use  of  morphine,  the  solvent  used 
being  methyl  alcohol.  The  resulting  Z-phenylchloroacetic  acid  had 
[ajo  '  191 '8°  for  c  =  3*353  in  benzene  solution.  Walden's  chloro>acid 
gave  [a]x)  + 13213^  under  similar  conditions,  and  apparently  was  not 
free  from  the  r-form. 

A  favourable  circumstance  attending  the  study  of  this  acid  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Walden  inversion  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
halogen  is  completely  eliminated  from  it.  This  displacement  is  accom- 
panied by  racemisation,  which  in  most  cases  is  very  considerable. 
Partial  racemisation,  however,  during  the  Walden  inversion  is  a 
frequent  occurrence,  to  which  attention  is  repeatiedly  drawn  both  by 
Walden  and  Fischer.  • 

The  change  ^CjjHgCHCl-COjH  — >  C<jH5-CH(OH)-C02H,  carried 
out  by  the  action  of  water,  gave  a  mandelic  acid  which  was  optically 
inactive.  In  the  experiments  so  far  conducted,  complete  racemisation 
^  had  accordingly  taken  place.  This  was  an  unexpected  result  for  a 
change  of  an  apparently  simple  nature  and  one  conducted  under  mild 
conditions. 

A  mixture  of  r-  and  ^-mandelic  acids  was  obtained  by  the  action  of 
water  on  sodium  /-phenylchloroacetate  as  weU  as  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  on  sodium  ^phenylchloroacetate.  On  the 
other  hand«  a  mixture  of  r-  an4  f^?^%]^4^Hc  acids  was  obtained  by  the 
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action  of  water  on  silver  ^phenylchloroacetate,  and  also  by  the  action 
of  silver  carbonate  on  ^phenylchloroacetic  acid. 

The  experiments  described  in  the  present  paper  indicate  that  the 
following  transformations  can  be  effected  : 

(by  PCla) 
£i-CgHj-CH(0H)-C02H >•       Z-CeH^-CHCl-COgH 

NbyNaOH)  !  (by  NaOH) 

'                                    (by  PCI.)  ^ 

^^-^^tfHj-C  HCl-COjjH  < 7 '     /-C<,H5-CH(OH)-C02H. 

(by  Ag,0) 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  phosphorus  pentachloride 
acts  abnormally  in  those  cases.  Walden  found  that  sodium  hydroxide 
behaves  like  potassium  hydroxide.  If  we  accept  the  view  that,  in 
the  experiments  of  Walden  on  the  interconversion  of  the  malic  acids 
and  of  Pardie  and  Williamson  and  Fischer  on  the  interconversion  of 
the  lactic  acids,  the  action  of  the  potassium  hydroxide  is  normal  and 
the  action  of  the  silver  oxide  is  abnormal,  then,  in  the  intereonvernon 
of  the  mandeUc  acids,  sodium  hydroxide  behaves  ahnormally  and  silver 
oxide  normally. 

When  /-phenylchloroacetic  acid  is  acted  on  by  methyl-alcoholic 
podium  hydroxide  or  by  a  solution  of  sodium  methoxide  in  methyl 
alcohol,  a  mixture  of  r-  and  /-phenylmethoxyacetic  acids  is  formed. 
Since  one  of  us  has  already  shown  that  /-phenylmet  boxy  acetic  acid  is 
obtained  by  the  alkylation  of  /-mandelic  acid  by  silver  oxide  and 
methyl  iodide  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  753),  it  is  thus  possible  to  obtain 
from  <f-mandelic  acid  either  d-phenylmethoxyacetic  acid  or  /-phenyl- 
methoxyacetic  acid  according  to  the  following  scheme  : 

c/-CflH5-CH(0H)-C0jH   (by  AgaO  and  Mel)       rf.0gH5-CH(OMe)-CO2H 
j(byPCU 

/-CrtH5-CHCl-C0.,H  (by  MeONa)  /.CgH5-CH(0Me)-C0jH. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Walden  inversion  takes  place  in  the  action 
of  the  sodium  methoxide. 

Whilst  it  is  hoped  that  these  experiments  may  throw  additional 
light  on  the  mechanism  of  the  Walden  inversion,  it  can  serve  no 
useful  purpose  at  the  present  time  to  discuss  the  theory  of  the  subject, 
since  further  experimental  data  are  required. 


EXPKRIMKNTAL. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentacfdonde  on  VMandelic  Acid. 

Walden  {Ber,,   1895,   28,    1295)  describes    the    preparation    of 
c^phenylchloroacetic  acid  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
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on  l-mandelic  acid.  The  mixture  was  carefully  heated  to  160^  and 
then  fractionated  under  diminished  pressure,  when  c^phenylchloro- 
acetyl  chloride  was  obtained  with  [ajo  +158°  in  carbon  disulphide 
solution.  By  careful  decomposition  of  this  product  with  cold  water 
and  recrystallisation  of  the  resulting  viscous  solid  from  light 
petroleum,  the  resulting  (2-phenylchloroaoetic  acid  melted  at  56 — 58° 
and  had  [a]^  + 132*13°  for  0»3'33  in  benzene  solution. 

We  conducted  several  experiments  with  /-mandelic  acid,  prepared 
from  amygdalin,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Walden,  and  obtained  a 
dextrorotatory  phenylchloroacetic  acid  in  every  case,  but  the  optical 
activity  of  the  various  products  was  very  much  less  than  that  quoted 
by  Walden.  The  action  took  place  in  two  phases,  the  formation  of 
mandelic  chloride  apparently  taking  place  below  100°;  as  the 
temperature  was  raised,  the  further  action  of  the  pentachloride  in  dis- 
placing the  alcoholic  hydroxy-group  was  noticed.  Since,  therefore, 
very  marked  racemisation  occurred  under  the  conditions  employed,  we 
were  obliged  to  regard  the  method  as  unsuitable  for  the  preparation  of 
the  (2*chloro-acid  in  quantity,  and  accordingly  had  recourse  to  the 
resolution  of  the  r-acid  by  the  alkaloidal  method. 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  connexion  that  Kipping  and  Hunter  (Trans., 
1903,  83,  1005)  (have  also  attempted,  without  success,  to  prepare 
^phenylchloroacetyl  chloride  by  £he  interaction  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride and  (2-mandelic  acid.  The  acid  chloride  obtained  by  them 
was  sometimes  quite  inactive,  and  they  point  out  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult,  if  not  an  impossible,  task  to  prevent  partial  racemisation 
from  taking  place. 

RsiohUion  of  r-Phrniylchlorocteetie  Aeid, 

r-Fhenylchloroacetic  acid  was  prepared  from  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride and  r*mandelic  acid  according  to  the  method  of  Bischoff  and 
Walden  {AnruUm,  1894,  279,  122).  After  recrystallisation  from 
light  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 80°),  the  acid  melted  at  78—^79°,  whereas 
Bischoff  and  Walden  give  78°.  It  contained  20*75  per  cent,  of 
chlorine,  the  calculated  amount  being  20*8. 

Of  the  various  alkaloids  tried  for  the  resolution  of  the  r-acid, 
morphine  was  found  to  be  the  most  suitable.  Water  is  not  a  con* 
venient  solvent,  since  the  acid  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  it  in  the 
cold,  and  the  halogen  is  displaced  with  great  readiness  if  the  aqueous 
solution  is  warmed.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of 
metbyl  alcohol  as  solvent,  and  the  following  experiment  may  be 
quoted  as  typical. 

To  a  solution  of  the  r-acid  (40  grams)  in  200  cc.  of  cold  methyl 
alcohol,  71  grams  of  morphine  were  added,  this  being  the  oaloiUated 
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amount  for  the  formation  of  the  normal  salt.  The  mixture  wais 
heated  with  constant  shaking,  and,  as  soon  as  the  boiling  point  was 
reached,  the  morphine  had  all  dissolved.  During  cooling  to  the 
laboratory  temperature,  crystallisation  began,  and,  after  the  mixture 
had  been  maintained  at  8 — 9^  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  crystals  were 
drained  off  and  dried  on  porous  earthenware  ;  yield,  76  grams.  These 
were  dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  warm  methyl  alcohol,  and  the  solution  set 
aside  at  8 — 10°  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  resulting  56  grams  were 
dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  warm  methyl  alcohol,  and,  after  twenty-four 
hours  at  about  6°,  45  grams  were  obtained.  This  product  was  not 
yet,  however,  a  homogeneous  morphine  salt,  but  it  was  found  con- 
venient at  this  point  to  decompose  it  and  then  crystallise  the  resulting 
acid  mixture,  instead  of  proceeding  with  the  crystallisation  from 
methyl  alcohol.  iV^Hydrochloric  acid  (120  c.c.)  was  accordingly 
added,  and  the  chloro-acid  extracted  four  times  with  ether.  (In 
subsequent  experiments,  the  powdered  morphine  salt  was  shaken  with 
aqueous  sodium  carbonate  solution,  the  morphine  removed,  the  sodium 
salt  decomposed  by  mineral  acid,  and  the  chloro-acid  extracted  with 
ether.)  The  ethereal  solution,  which  had  been  dried  by  sodium 
sulphate,  yielded  a  IsBvorotatory  ticid  (12  grams),  which  melted  at 
58 — 62°  and  had  the  following  rotation  in  benzene  solution  : 
|«l/c- 3-070,  alf  -5*54°,  [a]}?  -180-5°. 

This  product,  after  one  crystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  gave 
7  grams  of  the  pure  l-acid.  It  is  important  that  the  crystallisation 
at  this  point  is  effected  with  low-boiling  light  petroleum.  The 
petroleum,  boiling  at  60 — 80°,  which  was  used  for  the  purification  of 
the  r-acid  is  not  suitable. 

I'PhenylMoroacelic  acid,  C^H^'CHCbOO^H,  separates  from  light 
petroleum  in  long,  glassy  needles,  or,  if  the  crystallisation  is  conducted 
slowly,  in  hexagonal,  glassy  plates.  It  melts  at  60 — 61°.  On 
analysis : 

0-1502  gave  0-3102  CO,  and  00562  H^O.     C  =  56-3  ;  H  =  4-2. 
CgHyOaCl  requires  0  =  66-3;  H  =  4-1  per  cent. 

The  chlorine  was  estimated  by  adding  an  excess  of  i\r/10  silver 
nitrate  to  a  weighed  amount  of  the  acid,  boiling  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid  for  thirty  minutes,  and  then  titrating  with  i\^/10  ammonium 
thiocyanate. 

Found,  01 «  20 -7: 

OgH^OgOl  requires  01  =  20  8  per  cent. 

The  method  is  quite  trustworthy  for  this  compound,  since  the 
oomplete  displacement  of  the  halogen  takes  place  so  readily. 

The  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  readily  sq  \r\  cold 
ether,  ethyl  alcohol,  benzene  or  chloroform. 
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For  the  determination  of  its  specific  rotation,  it  was  dried  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  under  diminished  pressure  until  of  constant 
weight.     In  benzene  solution  : 

/« 1,  c-  3-346,  al?  -  6-39°,  [o]{?  - 191°. 

This  value  remained  constant,  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error, 
when  the  acid  was  submitted  to  a  further  crystallisation  from  light 
petroleum. 

The  ^acid,  obtained  from  a  separate  resolution  of  100  grams  of  the 
r-acid  carried  out  on  the  lines  already  indicated,  had  the  rotation  in 
benzene  solution : 

/  ,  1,  c  -  3-363,  a!S  -  6-43°,  [a]{?  -  19 1  -8° 

The  rotation  was  also  determined  in  chloroform  solution : 

/=  1,  o»  1-650,  aU*^  - 2-63°,  [ajg '  -  1694° 

Walden  gives  the  value  [a]D+ 107*9°  for  cs^-phenylcbloroacetic  acid 
with  c»5'33  in  chloroform  solution  (Zeitaeh,  phyHkal.  Ghem.^  1895, 
17,  706). 

Action  of  Water  on  \-Phent/lchloroacetic  Acid, 

Z-Phenylchloroacetic  acid  (0*86  gram)  was*added  to  20  c.c.  of  water, 
and  the  mixture  maintained  at  100°  with  occasional  shaking  for  one 
hour.  The  solution  was  then  extracted  three  times  with  ether,  and 
the  ethereal  solution  dried  with  sodium  sulphate.  The  resulting  acid 
(0*72  gram),  on  polarimetric  examination  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution, 
was  found  to  be  optically  inactive.  It  was  free  from  chlorine,  and  had 
the  melting  point  of  r-mandelic  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  from 
which  the  mandelic  acid  had  been  extracted  was  also  inactive. 

In  an  experiment  where  the  displacement  of  the  halogen  by  the 
hydroxy-group  took  place  under  different  temperature  conditions,  the 
result  was  similar.  Z-Phenylchloroacetic  acid  (0*213  gram)  was  shaken 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  nearly  25  c.c.  of  water  for  about  five 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  all  the  acid  had  dissolved.  A  little 
water  was  then  added  until  the  volume  of  the  solution  was  25  c.c. 
The  rotation  observed  in  a  4-dcm.  jacketed  tube  at  10°  was*  -5-60°, 
fifteen  minutes  having  elapsed  before  the  temperature  had  become 
constant.  Since,  under  these  conditions,  very  little  displacement  of 
the  halogen  takes  place,  the  value  [a]o  - 161*4°  may  accordingly  be 
taken  as  approximately  correct  for  the  specific  rotation  of  the  acid  in 
aqueous  solution  for  c  — 0*862.  After  twenty-four  hours  at  13°,  the 
rotation  had  fallen  toai>  -  6*08° ;  after  forty-seven  hours  longer  at  13° 
to  -  4*64° ;  after  thirty  hours  longer  at  13°  to  -  4*27°,  and  after  seven- 
teen hours  longer  at  13°  to  —4*16°.  After  fifteen  days  at  the 
laboratory  tempemtvire,  the  rotation  bad  diminished  to  -  0-54°.    This 
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solution  was  heated  at  100°  for  two  hours,  evaporated  to  11  cm.,  and 
then  examined  in  a  1-dcui.  tube,  when  no  rotation  was  observed. 

The  latter  experiment,  however,  was  carried  out  with  very  little 
acid,  and  we  hope,  by  working  with  larger  amounts  and  varying  the 
conditions,  to  obtain  a  slightly  active  mandelic  acid.  Whilst  racemi- 
sation  takes  place  to  such  a  large  extent,  it  is  of  particular  importance 
to  know  whether  the  resulting  product  of  the  displacement  of  halogen 
at  low  temperatures  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  either  a  mixture 
of  r-  and  Z-mandelic  acids  or  r-^and  c^mandelic  acids. 

The  ease  with  which  the  halogen  is  totally  displaced  in  ^phenyl- 
chloroacetic  acid  in  the  experiments  quoted  is  striking  when  compared 
with  the  behaviour  of  /-bromosuccinic  acid  towards  water  as  studied 
by  Walden  {Ber.j  1899,  32,  1840).  Walden  found  that  from  10  grams 
of  the  latter  acid,  3  grams  were  recovered,  whilst  3  grams  of  fumaric 
acid  and  2  grams  of  a  mixture  of  r-  and  /malic  acids  were  formed.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  find  out  whether  it  is  the  undissociated 
phenylchloroacetic  acid  which  undergoes  hydrolytic  decomposition, 
as  suggested  by  Senter  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  460),  in  the  case  of  chloro- 
acetic  acid. 

Action  of  Water  on  Sodium  l-PIienylchloroacelate, 

A  preliminary  experiment  showed  that  the  halogen  is  displaced  very 
readily  and  completely  when  the  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  r-phenyl- 
chloroacetate  is  heated  at  100°  for  thirty  minutes.  Water  (16  c.c.) 
was  accordingly  added  to  0852  gram  of  the  ^acid,  and  4-7  c.c.  of 
aqueous  l'06ir  sodium  hydroxide  (the  calculated  amount)  added,  drop 
by  drop,  with  constant  shaking.  The  solution  was  heated  at  100°  for 
thirty  minutes,  cooled,  and  made  up  to  25  cc. ;  in  a  4-dcm.  tube,  the 
reading  ao  ~  0*55°  was  observed.  It  must,  of  course,  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  activity  is  due  to  sodium  2-mandelate,  and  not  to 
unchanged  phenylchloroacetate.  The  mixture  of  r-  and  /-mandelic 
acids,  extracted  as  usual,  was  free  from  chlorine,  melted  at  112 — 119°, 
weighed  0*59  gram,  and  gave  the  following  rotation  in  ethyl-alcoholic 
solution : 

/  =  !,  c  =  5-9,  aD-0-33°,  [ajo  -5'6°. 

When  the  so^um  salt  was  heated  with  water  in  more  dilute  solu- 
tion, the  result  was  similar.  Water  (3  c.c.)  and  0*106iV  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide  (47*1  c.c.)  were  added  to  0*852  gram  of  the  /acid  ; 
the  neutral  solution,  after  being  heated  at  100°  for  one  hour,  was 
Isevorotatory,  giving  av  -0*34°  in  a  4-dcm.  tube.  The  resulting 
mandelic  acid  mixture  melted  as  before,  and  had  [a]i>  -5*1°  for  c- 
5-67  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution. 

The  gradual  fall  in  rotation  caused  by  the  action  of  water  on  sodium 
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/-phenylchloroacetate  was  next  exaiuined.  /-Phenylchloroacetic  acid 
(0*426  gram)  was  dissolved'  in  23*6  c.c;  of  0*106i\r  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide,  the  calculated  amount  for  the  formation  of  the  sodium  salt. 
The  solution  was  made  up  to  26  cc,  and  placed  in  a  jacketed  4-dcm« 
tube.  After  the  temperature  had  become  constant  at  10*5^,  thirty 
minutes  had  elapsed,  and  the  observed  rotation  was  then  -9'64^« 
This  gives  [a]i,°^  - 125*4''  for  c»  1*924,  a  value  which  may  be  taken  as 
approximately  correct  for  the  rotation  of  sodium  /-phenyichloroaoetate 
in  water.  The  following  figures  show  the  gradual  fall  in  rotation  • 
after  the  first  day,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  was  not  maintained 
constant : 


Time 
in  hours. 

50i 

52^ 
118^ 
120i 
128i 
147i 
166i 
171i 
198i 
215$ 
241^ 
297 
SOSi 
821i 


The  solution  was  finally  heated  at  100^  for  one  and  a-half  hours. 
The  mandelic  acid  mixture  extracted  from  it  melted  at  113 — 119% 
weighed  0*3  gram,  and  had  [a]D  -6*9°  for  o- 1*164  in  ethyl-alcoholie 
solution. 


Time 

in  hoars. 

an. 

f. 

If 

-9-66* 

10*6* 

2| 

9*47 

10-6 

3i 

9-40' 

10-6 

5 

9-84 

10*5 

6 

9-28 

10-5 

7 

9-21 

10*6 

8 

9*16 

10-5 

22 

8-32 

110 

25 

8-26 

10*0 

26 

8-28 

10-0 

28i 

8*06 

12-0 

58 

7*86 

10-6 

7*16 

12*6 

484 

7*11 

10*5 

7-01'* 

11*6* 

6dl 

11*6 

4*00 

18-0 

8-95 

160 

8*76 

17-0 

2*96 

16-0 

2-49 

16-0 

2-86 

160 

1*96 

16  0 

1*59 

16*0 

1-86 

16*0 

0*98 

16*0 

0*89 

160 

0-88 

16*0 

AcHon  o/Aqtietma  Sodium  Hydroxide  on  Sodium  hPhanylehloroaeeiaie. 

Water  (11  c.c.)  containing  a  drop  of  phenolphthaJein  was  added  to 
0*85  gram  of  ^phenylchloroacetic  acid,  and  then  aqueous  sodium 
hydroxide  (r06iV),  drop  by  drop,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
pink  colour  was  permanent  after  the  addition  of  4*7  c.c. ;  an  additional 
4*7  c.c.  was  then  added,  and  the  solution  immersed  in  water  at  70^ ; 
when  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  had  been  raised  to  90^,  the 
solution  became  colourless.  The  total  displacement  of  the  halogen 
took  place  under  these  conditions  in  three  minutes.  The  solution  was 
made  up  to  25  c.c,  and  gave  ao  -  0*34^  in  a  4-dcm.  tube.  On  adding 
two  drops  of  the  standard  alkali  and  heating  to  100^  for  thirW 
minutes,  the  pink  colour  persisted.  The  solution  was  again  tested  ^ 
polarimetrically,  and  found  to  be  IsBVorotatory.  It  wiEts  acidified  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mandelic  acid  extracted  as  usual    The 
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product  (0'59  gram)  was  free  from  chlorine,  melted  at  114 — 119°,  and 
gave  [a]i>  -  4*26°  for  c«6*89  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution. 

In  another  experiment,  the  displacement  of  the  halogen  was 
carried  out  under  different  conditions.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
l-phenylchloroacetate  was  prepared  from  0*852  gram  of  /-acid  as 
hefore.  The  addition  of  the  second  4*7  c.c.  of  alkali  was  carried  out 
during  eleven  and  a-half  hours,  the  alkali  being  added  in  quantities 
from  0*5 — 0*2  c.c.  at  a  time,  and  the  temperature  being  gradually 
raised  from  0°  to  100°.  After  having  been  maintained  at  100°  for 
thirty  minutes,  the  resulting  solution  was  decolorised  by  the  addition  of 
two  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  made  up  to  33  c.c,  and  examined 
in  a  4-dcm.  tube.  It  had  a^  —0*44°.  Excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  was  then  added,  and  the  mandelic  acid  mixture  extracted ;  yield 
0*55  gram.  It  melted  at  112 — 118°,  was  free  from  chlorine,  and  had 
[a]o  ~  6*1°  for  c»5'52  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution. 

Action  qf  Water  an  Silver  l-PIienylchloroaoetaie, 

/•Fhenylchloroacetic  acid  (0  85  gram)  was  dissolved  in  50  c.c. 
of  i\7^^  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide,  which  had  previously  been  cooled 
at  0°,  and  50  c.c.  of  iV/10  silver  nitrate  solution  added.  The 
precipitate  of  silver  salt  was  drained  off  at  once,  50  c.c.  of  water  were 
added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  shaken  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for 
thirty  minutes  and  then  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
for  twelve  hours  with  occasional  shaking.  The  halogen  is  displaced 
vwith  great  ease  under  these  conditions.  The  residue  was  drained  off, 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  the  total  filtrate  extracted  with 
ether.  The  resulting  product  was  free  from  chlorine,  melted  at 
105 — 113°,  and  was  a  mixture  of  r-  and  (2-mandelic  acids.  A 
determination  of  its  specific  rotation  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  gave 
the  value  [o]©  +24*7°  for  c  =  0*982. 

The  aqueous  filtrate,  from  which  the  precipitate  of  silver  salt  had 
been  withdrawn,  deposited  silver  chloride  after  remaining  for  six  days 
in  the  dark ;  the  acid  extracted  from  the  solution  was  also  dextro- 
rotatory. 

Action  qf  Silver  Carbonate  on  \-Phe7iylchloroaceiic  Acid, 

^Phenylchloroacetic  acid  (1*7  grams)  was  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of 
water  by  shaking  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  two  minutes. 
Freshly-precipitated  silver  carbonate,  prepared  Irom  3*5  grams  of 
silver  nitrate,  was  gradually  added,  with  constant  shaking,  within  an 
interval  of  thirty  minutes.  The  solution  became  more  and  more 
turbid  as  the  silver  carbonate  was  added,  but  there  was  practically  no 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.     The  contents  of  the  flask  were  then  con- 
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stantly  shaken  for  one  hour,  when  a  slight  evolution  of  gas  was  noted. 
After  three  more  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  mixture  was 
maintained  at  30^  for  thirty  minutes,  then  at  40^  for  thirty  minutes, 
andy  finally,  at  100^  for  one  hour  with  occasional  shaking  throughout. 
To  the  cold  solution,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  until  no 
further  precipitate  took  place,  and  the  solid  then  filtered  and  washed 
with  water.  The  filtrate  (140  c.c.)  was  dextrorotatory,  giving 
ai,  +1*34^  in  a  4-dcm.  tube.  After  fifteen  hours  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  the  solution  was  extracted  with  ether.  The  mandelic 
acid  mixture  was  free  from  chlorine,  melted  at  104 — 110^,  weighed 
0*75  gram,  and  gave  the  following  rotation  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  : 
l  =  i;  c  =  2-914,  ao  +6-62°,  [a]|>  +482^. 

Conversion  qf  l-Pheiif/lchloroacetic  Acid  into  l-PJi/enylniUhoxyaoetiG  Acid. 

A  preliminary  experiment  with  3  grams  of  r-phenylchloroaoetic  acid 
(1  mol.)  showed  that  this  acid  readily  undergoes  complete  conversion 
into  r-phenylmethosyacetic  acid  by  boiling  in  methyl-alcoholic  solution 
with  sodium  hydroxide  (2  mols.).  The  resulting  methoxy-acid  melted 
at  68—70%  whereas  McKenzie  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  763)  gives  69°. 

/•Phenylchloroacetio  acid  (0'85  gram)  was  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  of 
methyl  alcohol,  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  added,  and  then  18*8  c.c. 
of  methyl-alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  (0*538^).  After  remaining  at 
10°  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  solution  was  boiled  for  thirty  minutes* 
A  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  until  the  pink  colour  .was 
discharged,  and  then  3  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve 
the  solid  which  had  separated.  The  solution  (55  c.c.)  was  Isevorotatory, 
giving  ao  -1*61°  in  a  4-dcm.  tube.  An  additional  2  c.c.  of  the 
standard  alkali  was  then  added,  and  the  solution  boiled  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  colour  was  not  discharged.  Dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  added  until  the  solution  was  neutral,  the  bulk  of  the 
methyl  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  dilute  acid  added  until  the  solid  had 
dissolved.  The  acid,  obtained  by  extraction  with  ether,  weighed  0*74 
gram ;  it  was  a  mixture  of  r-  and  ^phenylmethoxyacetic  acids,  melted 
at  63 — 69°,  and  gave  the  following  result  on  polarimetric  examination 
in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution : 

/  =  4;  c  =  2-674j  a^  -2*63°;  [a]o  -24*6°. 

/-Phenylmethoxyacetic  acid,  prepared  by  the  alkylation  of  l-mandulic 
acid  by  silver  oxide  and  methyl  iodide,  has  [ajo  -  151*l°forc  =  2'7062 
•in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  (McKenzie,  loc^dL), 

The  halogen  was  entirely  elimiDated,  since  the  above  product  was 
free  from  chlorine. 

The  displaceicent  was  next  carried  out  by  aid  of  a  methyl-alcoholic 
solution  of  sodium  methoxide.     A  solution  of   1    gram  of  /-phenyl- 
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chloroacetic  acid  in  25  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol  was  added  to  a  solution 
of  0*3  gram  of  sodium  in  50  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol.  The  temperature 
of  the  solution  was  maintained  for  one  hour  at  15"^,  then  for  one  hour 
at  35°,  then  for  one  hour  at  40^,  then  for  one  hour  at  50°,  then  for 
four  hours  at  60°,  and,  finally,  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  solution 
for  one  hour.  After  sixty  hours  at  the  laboratory  temperature,  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  added,  and  the  methyl  alcohol  distilled  off.  Water 
was  added  to  dissolve  the  residue,  and  the  solution  extracted  with 
ether.  The  resulting  mixture  (0*9  gram)  melted  at  56 — 58°,  and 
again  consisted  of  the  r-  and  ^methoxy -acids.  A  determination  of 
its  specific  rotation  in  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  gave  the  result : 

Z-4;  c  =  3-51 84;  a^  -6-46°;  [a]^  -38-8° 
The  acid  mixture  was  free  from  chlorine. 

The  action  of  different  bases  on  optically  active  pheny  1-halogen-acetic 
acids  is  at  present  under  investigation. 

Bi UK DECK  College, 

London,  E.C. 


LXXV. — The   Spontaneous   Crystallisation   of  Sodium 
Sulphate  Solutions. 

By  Harold  Hartley,  Bernard  Mouat  Jones  and  George 
Adrian  Hutchinson. 

A  RECENT  paper  by  de  Coppet  on  supersaturated  solutions  (Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  1907,  [viii],  10,  457)  contains  an  account  of  experi- 
ments which  have  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  on  the 
spontaneous  crystallisation  of  sodium  sulphate.  The  general 
result  of  his  work  was  to  show  that  the  average  time  which 
elapses  before  a  supersaturated  solution  crystallises  spontaneously 
depends  mainly  on  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  cooled  below 
the  temperature  at  which  it  is  saturated.  He  found,  for  example, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  solution  saturated  with  respect  to 
Na2S04,7H20  at  17*4°,  the  average  time  required  for  crystallisa- 
tion to  begin  at  5'5^  was  1*7  days,  and  at  9'5^  27*5  days,  de 
Coppet  was  thus  led  to  conclude  that  the  tendency  to  crystallisation 
increases  regularly  with  fall  of  temperature,  and  that  there  is  no 
sudden  change  in  the  properties  of  a  supersaturated  solution  as 
its  temperature  is  lowered.  This  view  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
results  of  Miers  and  Miss  Isaac  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  413,  and 
troc,  Hoy,  .S'oc,    1907,   79,  .1,    322)   and   of    Hartley  and   'ihomas 
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(Trans.|  1906,  39,  1016),  who  found  that  a  number  of  super- 
saturated solutions  crystallise  spontaneously  at  definite  temperatures 
if  they  are  shaken  and  subjected  to  mechanical  friction. 

de  Coppet  worked  with  solutions  containing  39'9,  40*7,  and  43*6 
grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  in  100  grams  of  water,  and 
his  experiments  were  thus  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  solubility 
curve;  the  present  investigation  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
studying  a  wider  range  of  concentration  under  various  conditions 
in  the  hope  that  further  work  might  explain  the  discrepancy 
between  the  two  sets  of  observations. 

Four  solid  phases  may  separate  out  from  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphate  under  different  conditions,  namely,  crystals  of  ice,  of 
Na2SO4,10H2O,  of  Na2S04,7H20,  and  of  anhydrous  NajSO^;  we 
have  succeeded  in  tracing  the  supersolubility  curve  (that  is,  the 
curve  giving  the  temperature  of  spontaneous  crystallisation  for 
supersaturated  solutions  of  various  strengths)  for  three  of  the 
four  phases,  but  in  the  case  of  thd  stable  hydrate  Na2SO4,10HsO 
we  could  find  no  definite  relation  between  the  occurrence  of 
crystallisation  and  the  temperature  and  concentration  of  the 
solution. 

The  method  used  was  the  same  in  all  experiments.  Weighed 
amounts  of  Na^SO^jlOH^O  (Merck)  and  distilled  water  were 
sealed  up  in  small  glass  tubes  (the  weight  of  solution  varied 
from  0'6  to  10  grams),  and  these  were  then  warmed  to  a  tempera- 
ture at  which  all  the  solid  would  dissolve  and  shaken  until  all 
traces  of  crystals  has  disappeared.  The  temperature  of  the  tube 
was  then  slowly  raised  or  lowered  with  constant  shaking  until 
crystallisation  occurred.  As  the  experiments  of  Miers  and  Miss 
Isaac  have  shown  that  mechanical  friction  has  an  important 
influence  in  starting  crystallisation,  either  fragments  of  glass  or 
platinum  tetrahedra  or  garnets  (the  crystalline  form  of  which  is 
not  related  to  that  of  any  of  the  substances  that  might  crystallise) 
were  sealed  up  in  tubes,  and  it  was  found  that  the  presence  of 
these  solids  during  shaking  certainly  made  the  results  more 
definite,  and  usually  diminished  the  amount  of  supersaturation 
required  to  start  crystallisation.  The  thermometers  used  in  these 
experiments  were  graduated  in  fifths  or  tenths  of  a  degree,  and 
were  standardised  by  means  of  thermometers  with  Beichanstalt 
certificates. 

Crystallisation  of  Ice. — ^In  this  series  of  experiments  the  tubes 
were  kept  in  a  beaker  of  xylene,  which  was  cooled  by  a  freexing 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  separated  from  it  by  an  air-jacket.  In 
this  way  it  was  possible  to  lower  the  temperature  gradually,  and 
to  keep  it  constant  for  as  long  as  was  necessary,  the  xylene  being 
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stirred  by  means  of  a  small  motor.  It  was  found  that  the  forma- 
tion of  ice  depended  to  some  extent  on  the  violence  of  the  shaking, 
and  the  results  recorded  were  obtained  by  cooling  the  tube  slowly 
in  the  bath,  quickly  removing  them,  and  giving  one  violent  shake. 
The  time  taken  was  so  short  that  the  temperature  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  tubes  could  not  have  altered  appreciably,  and 
the  results  in  successive  experiments  agreed  to  about  O'P.  Miers 
and  Miss  Isaac  found  that  in  tubes  containing  garnets,  water 
crystallised  spontaneously  ab  -  0*4°.  The  highest  temperature  at 
which  we  observed  the  formation  of  ice  crystals  in  pure  water 
was  —  0*5^.  The  temperatures  at  which  ice  crystallised  on  cooling 
dilute  solutions  of  sodium  sulphate  are  given  in  table  I  and 
are  plotted  in  Fig.  1. 

Table  I. 

Parts  of  anhydrous  Temperatare 

Na2S04  in  of  ciystaUisa- 
Grams  of  water.   100  parts  of  water,    tion  of  ice. 

0  0  -0-5^ 

0-99  -0-9 

2-59  -1-3 

5-95  -2-3 

10-33  -3-5 

11-79  -3-8 

14-03  -4-5 

18-42  -60 

21-89  -5-7 

23-26  -57 

25-89  -6-2 

The  Bupersolubility  curve  for  ice  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
freezing-point  curve,  meeting  the  supersolubility  curve  for 
Na2S04,7H20  at  about  —  6°,  giving  rise  to  a  point  similar  to  that 
for  which  Miers  and  Miss  Isaac  have  proposed  the  name  ''hyper- 
tectic  point "  in  their  work  on  mixtures  of  salol  and  betol. 

Crystallisation  of  Na2S04,7H20. — The  heptahydrate  is  less  stable 
than  the  decahydrate,  and  in  accordance  with  Ostwald's  law  of 
successive  reactions  it  is  nearly  always  produced  in  the  spon- 
taneous crystallisation  of  solutions  which  yield  a  hydrated  salt. 
The  temperature  of  spontaneous  crystallisation  was  very  definite 
in  this  case,  and  it  was  not  changed  by  violent  shaking,  as  in  the 
case  of  ice.  Continued  gentle  shaking  in  a  bath  with  the  tempera- 
ture falling  about  one  degree  in  twenty  minutes  produced  a 
sudden  shower  of  small  crystals  at  a  definite  temperature,  which 
never  varied  more  than  0'2^  in  successive  experiments.  The 
results  are  given  in  table  II,  and  the  regularity  with  which 
crystallisation  occurs  is  shown  by  the  supersolubility  curve  for 
Na2S04,7H20  in  Fig.  1. 

VOL.   XCIII.  3   I 


Grama  of 

Na^O4,10H2O. 

Grams  of  wi 

0-0911 

4-0085 

0-1017 

1-6702 

0-3402 

2-3333 

0-5182 

1-9221 

0-4657 

1-4822 

0-5489 

1-4195 

0-6988 

1-2830 

0-5979 

0-8709 

1-1338 

1-6165 

0-9285 

1-0949 
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Table  ll. 


Grams  of 
NajSO^jlOHjO. 
0-9285 
0-9486 
1-2844 
0-9792 
1-3844 
4-2912 
1-2429 
0-6512 
0-8903 
4-3972 
0-9034 
1-6511 
1-1397 
2-0192 
2-7508 
1-7423 
1-5570 
7-5320 


Grums  of  water. 
1-0949 
1-0799 
1-2777 
0-8794 
1-1280 
3-2854 
0-9112 
0-4364 
0  2560 
2-6750 
0-5414 
0*8858 
0-5286 
0-8196 
1-0815 
0-6010 
0'6160 
2-2678 


Parts  of  anhydrous 

Na3S04  in 
100  parts  of  water. 

25-39 

25-99 

28-47 

30-23 

32-19 

33-80 

34-15 

35-90 

86-31 

37-79 

88-10 

40-28 

43-13 

44-09 

46-38 

48-80 

49-60 

57-36 


Temperature  of 

crystalliaation  of 

Na2S04,7H,0. 

-5-9* 

-6-8 

-3-6 

-1-4 

0-2 

1-0 

1-9 

3-0 

3-0 

4-8 

6-9 

7-8 

8-9 

10-1 

11-9 

14-1 

14-6 

15-3 
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The  supersolubility  ctirye  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  solubilitj 
curve,  and  cuts  the  ice  curve  at  about  —6^,  a  solution  containing 
25*4  parts  of  anhydrous  salt  per  100  of  water  crystallising  in  one 
experiment  as  Na2S04,7H20  at  —5*9^,  and  in  another  as  ice 
at  -6-20. 

CryBtaUiaation  of  Anhydrous  Sodium  Svlfhate. — ^Above  32*6^, 
the  anhydrous  salt  is  the  most  stable  form  of  sodium  sulphate,  and, 
since  its  solubility  decreases  with  rise  of  temperature,  a  saturated 
solution  free  from  crystalline  nuclei  must  be  heated  instead  of 
cooled  in  order  to  produce  spontaneous  crystallisation.  It  was 
found  that  solutions  of  different  concentrations  crystallised  at 
definite  temperatures  when  warmed  and  constantly  shaken;  the 
experimental  results  are  given  in  table  m  and  plotted  in 
Tig.  2,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  supersolubility  curve 
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of  the  anhydrous  salt  gradually  approaches  its  solubility  curve  as 
the  temperature  rises.  The  occurrence  of  crystallisation  is  not  so 
immediately  obvious  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  abnormally  slow 
adjustment  of  equilibrium  in  the  case  of  crystals  the  solubility  of 
which  has  a  negative  temperature-coefficient.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  supersolubility  determinations  do  not  lie  on  such  a 
regular  curve  as  in  the  two  previous  cases. 


Table 

III. 

Parts  of  anhydious 

Temperature  of 

Grams  of 

NajS04  in 

cryBtallisation 

Na^SO^aOHaO. 

Grams  of  water. 

100  parts  of  water. 

of  NaaSO^. 

1-1397 

0-5286 

43-13 

97-8' 

1-2278 

0-5659 

43-24 

97-6 

2-0192 

0-8916 

44-09 

94-0 

2-7221 

1-1009 

46-79 

86-4 

2-7508 

1-0816 

46-38 

81-7 

2-8059 

0-8707 

47-09 

80  0 

1-7423 

0-6010 

48-80 

69-8 

1-6811 

0-6374 

49-66 

65-8 

2*8267 

0-9046 

60-18 

64-3 

80410 

0-9347 

50-91 

60-7 

3-3048 

0-9998 

51-20 

.56-7 
3   1   2 
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Some  doubt  was  at  first  thrown  on  the  significance  of  these  deter- 
minations by  the  fact  that  some  tubes  which  were  not  shaken  continu- 
ously during  heating  crystallised  at  lower  temperatures  than  those 
recorded,  but  this  was  found  to  be  due  to  crystallisation  taking 
place  in  the  thin  film  of  solution  adhering  to  the  glass.  When  the 
tube  was  not  shaken,  the  glass  was  heated  before  the  bulk  of  the 
solution,  and  the  thin  film  adhering  was  thus  caused  to  evaporate 
and  its  concentration  was  raised.  This  led  to  the  crystallisation  of 
an  unstable  variety  of  the  salt  (whether  anhydrous  or  not  could  not 
be  determined).  The  crystals  were  apparently  orthorhombic 
needles,  which,  in  contact  with  the  solution,  were  observed  to  change 
into  rhombic  octahedra  of  the  stable  form,  which  acted  as  nuclei  for 
further .  growth.  This  never  took  place  in  the  tubes  which  were 
shaken,  and  this  fact  seems  to  emphasise  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  conditions  of  the  solution  uniform  by  constant  agitation. 

Solutions  which  contained  no  solid  tended  to  pass  over  into  the 
labile  condition  without  crystalh'sing,  and  did  not  give  such  regular 
results  as  those  which  were  shaken  with  fragments  of  glass,  garnet, 
or  platinum.  In  the  case  of  one  tube,  at  concentration  50*95  con- 
taining no  solid  matter,  crystallisation  was  observed  to  take  place 
at  62"5°  in  one  case  and  at  77*5°  in  another,  whereas  a  similar 
solution  containing  platinum  tetrahedra  crystallised  at  60'7^. 

Crystallisation  of  Na2SO4,10H2O. — ^When  solutions  containing 
50  parts  of  NagSO^  per  100  of  water  are  cooled,  the  form  of  the 
solubility  curves  for  the  two  hydrates  Na2S04,7H20  and 

Na2SO4,10H2O 
indicates  that  either  might  crystallise.  de  Coppet  very 
rarely  observed  the  spontaneous  formation  of  the  decahydrate,  and 
in  our  experiments  it  seldom  occurred  unless  a  solution  was  rapidly 
cooled  below  -10°;  in  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  crystallisations, 
Na2S04,7H20  was  produced.  The  crystallisation  of  the  deca- 
hydrate showed  no  regular  connexion  with  the  temperature  and 
concentration  of  the  solution.  Whereas  with  ice,  Na2S04,7H20,  or 
Na2S04  we  could  predict  successfully  when  crystallisation  would 
take  place,  the  crystallisations  of  NaoSO4,10H2O  seemed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  no  laws.  For  instance,  a  tube  containing  35  9  parts  of  Na2S04 
per  100  parts  of  water  crystallised  sixteen  times  between  3°  and  -  6" 
as  the  heptahydrate  and  once  as  the  decahydrate,  and  on  leaving 
it  for  some  days  at  the  room  temperature  it  again  crystallised  as 
the  decahydrate. 

The  existence  of  a  definite  supersolubility  curve  for  the  unstable 
hydrate  and  the  lack  of  any  definite  relation  in  the  case  of  the 
stable  hydrate  indicates  that  the  dissolved  salt  in  a  strong  solution 
is  more   closely   related   to    the   heptahydrate    than   to  the   deca- 
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hydrate.  It  seems  as  if  there  are  hydrated  molecules  in  solution 
ready  to  build  up  nuclei  of  the  heptahydrate,  but  not  of  the  deca- 
hydrate,  and  the  study  of  similar  cases  may  throw  some  further 
light  on  the  state  of  the  dissolved  salt  in  strong  solutions.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  one  hydrate  should  stand  in  such  direct  relatio^i 
to  the  supersaturated  solution  while  the  other  should  not. 


Discussion  of  Results. 

The  preceding  results  are  based  on  about  800  experiments,  in 
about  hailf  of  which  spontaneous  crystallisation  took  place,  so  that 
the  number  of  observations  should  be  sufficient  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  any  accidental  coincidence.  Except  for  experiments  with 
Nav2SO4,10H2O,  the  results  obtained  lie  on  fairly  regular  curves,  and 
they  define  completely  the  metastable  and  labile  conditions  in  the 
system  sodium  sulphate-water  under  atmospheric  pressure.  Thus 
inspection  of  the'  solubility  and  supersolubility  curves  for  the  solu- 
tion containing  43*  13  parts  per  100  parts  of  water  shows  that  it  is 
unsaturated  at  any  temperature  between  30*6°  and  81  8°,  if  heated 
to  97*8^  and  shaken,  it  deposits  crystals  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  if 
cooled  to  89°  it  produces  the  heptahydrate. 

Our  experiments  afford  additional  evidence  that  supersaturated 
solutions  show  an  abrupt  change  as  regards  their  liability  to  crys- 
tallise when  their  temperature  is  varied,  and  they  are  inconsistent 
with  de  Coppet's  conclusion  that  "  le  passage  de  I'etat  labile  a 
I'dtat  metastable  se  fait  jmr  degres  insensible  et  non  pas  brusque- 
ment "  (loc,  cit.,  p.  592).  The  difference  between  the  two  results 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  different  way  in  which  the  experi- 
ments were  carried  out.  de  Coppet  investigated  only  a  small 
range  of  concentration,  and  his  tubes  were,  for  the  most  part, 
unshaken  and  did  not  contain  any  solid  to  produce  friction.  His 
experiments  were  made  with  the  object  of  discovering  how  far  time 
plays  a  part  in  the  occurrence  of  crystallisation  in  a  supersaturated 
solution  at  different  temperatures,  and  his  results  are  always  ex- 
pressed in  days,  the  mean  time  taken  by  his  solutions  to  crystallise 
being  rarely  less  than  one  day.  The  experiments  recorded  here 
(and  also  those  of  Miers  and  Miss  Isaac  and  of  Hartley  and 
Thomas)  were  made  with  the  object  of  discovering  the  conditions 
under  which  a  solution  will  invariably  crystallise  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes.  The  two  sets  of  observations  do  not  really  differ 
as  much  as  might  be  expected,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  reconcile 
both  with  the  theory  of  the  metastable  state. 

With  a  solution  containing  43' 6  grams  of  Na2S04  in  100  grams 
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of  water,  de  Coppet  found  that  apontaneous  crystallisation  took 
place  only  twice  in  twenty  tubes  in  thirty  years  at  a  temperature 
of  13*4^;  below  this  temperature,  crystallisation  takes  place  at  more 
frequent  intervals.  The  curve  on  p.  828  shows  that  in  our  experi- 
ments crystallisation  always  took  place  at  9*5°,  the  solution  being 
saturated  with  Na2S04,7HjO  at  19*3°.  Again,  with  tubes  con- 
taining 37-7  grams  of  salt  per  100  of  water,  de  Coppet  once  in 
thirty  years  observed  a  crystallisation  at  12*1°;  in  our  experiments, 
crystallisation  always  took  place  at  about  6'5^. 

It  looks  as  if  too  rigid  an  interpretation  had  been  put  on  the 
significance  of  the  supersolubility  curve,  and  that  with  long  periods 
of  time,  over  which  the  observations  of  de  Coppet  extended,  crys- 
tallisation may  take  place  within  the  metastable  region,  and  in  the 
theory  put  forward  by  Hartley  and  Thomas  (loe.  dt.)  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  a  metastable  region  a  possibility  was  omitted 
which  may  account  satisfactorily  for  both  sets  of  results.  The 
existence  of  metastable  region  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
increased  solubility  of  the  small  crystals  which  are  the  first  pro- 
ducts of  spontaneous  crystallisation.  The  supersolubility  curve  was 
supposed  to  represent  the  solubility  of  these  first  products  of 
crystallisation.  But,  as  the  solute  molecules  must  possess  varying 
amounts  of  kinetic  energy,  molecules  which  are  in  a  condition  to 
unite  to  form  a  crystal  structure  must  often  meet  while  a  sofution 
is  still  in  a  metastable  state.  It  was  previously  assumed  that  under 
these  conditions  such  a  nucleus,  being  in  an  unsaturated  solution, 
would  dissolve  again.  But  a  molecular  encounter  might  occa- 
sionally take  place,  which  would  suddenly  produce  a  small  crystal 
of  such  a  size  that  its  solubility  would  be  less  than  the  strength  of 
the  solution  in  which  it  was  situated,  and  in  this  case  crystallisation 
would  occur  in  the  metastable  region.  The  more  nearly  the  con- 
ditions approximated  to  those  represented  by  the  supersolubility 
curve  the  more  frequently  this  would  happen  (as  de  Coppet's  experi- 
ments actually  show).  But  this  possibility  does  not  diminish  the 
significance  of  the  distinction  between  metastable  and  labile  states, 
as  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  these  chance  crystallisations 
occur  very  rarely  before  the  metastable  limit  is  reached,  at  which  point 
crystallisation  always  takes  place  under  suitable  physical  conditions. 

de  Coppet  disregards  the  increased  solubility  of  small  crystab, 
and  tries  to  explain  the  postponement  of  spontaneous  crystallisa- 
tion in  a  supersaturated  solution  as  due  ^solely  to  the  time  which 
elapses  before  the  occurrence  of  the  particular  molecular  encounter 
which  can  give  rise  to  a  crystalline  nux;leus.  If  this  were  the  only 
circumstance  affecting  crystallisation,  then  any  supersaturated  solu- 
tion ought  to  crystallise  if  kept  long  enough,  but  de  Coppet  himself 
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found  that  a  considerable  degree  of  supersaturation  could  be  main- 
tained for  thirty  years  without  crystallisation  taking  place. 

Summary. 

1.  It  has  been  shown  that  supersaturated  solutions  of  sodium 
sulphate  freed  from  crystalline  nuclei  crystallise  at  definite  tem- 
peratures when  subjected  to  mechanical  friction. 

2.  Supersolubility  curves  have  been  traced  showing  the  conditions 
under  which  ipe,  Na2S04,7H20,  and  Na2S04  are  formed  spon- 
taneously from  sodium  sulphate  solutions. 

3»  The  spontaneous  crystallisation  of  Na2SO4,10H2O  is  of  rare 
occurrence  as  compared  with  that  of  Na2S04,7H20,  and  it  is  found 
to  bear  no  definite  relation  to  the  temperature  and  concentration 
of  the  solution. 

Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory,  Government  Collkor, 

Balliol  College  and  Trinity  College,  Lahore, 

Oxford.  .  India. 


LXXVI. — The  Existence  tVi  Aquemis  Solutions  of  a 
Univalent  Cadmium  lon^  a  Suhvalent  Thallium 
Ion,  and  a  Bivalent  Bismuth  Ion, 

By  Henry  George  Denham,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  1851  Exhibition  Scholar, 
University  of  New  Zealand. 

In  a  recent  paper  by  Denham  and  Allmand  (this  vol.,  p.  424),  certain 
anomalous  results  were  obtained  in  attempting  to  measure  the  hydro- 
lysis of  lead  salts  by  the  use  of  the  hydrogen  electrode,  and  these  could 
be  satisfactorily  explained  only  by  the  assumption  that  the  bivalent 
lead  ion  is  reduced  to  the  univalent  state  in  the  surface  film  of  the 
electrode.  This  conclusion  was  further  tested  by  carrying  out  a 
'^  circulation  "  experiment,  wherein  a  hot  solution  of  lead  acetate  has 
been  circulated  over  granulated  lead  for  some  days  in  order  to  obtain 
a  cumulative  effect ;  for  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  the  original 
paper  must  be  consulted.  After  a  few  days,  definite  metallic  crystals 
were  observed,  separating  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  column  of  lead. 
An  analysis  of  these  has  since  been  carried  out,  and  the  percentage  of 
.lead  was  found  to  be  99  8.  The  low  value  is  undoubtedly  due  to  super- 
ficial oxidation  of  the  crystals  after  their  removal  from  the  apparatus. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  percentage  of  lead  in  the  lowest  oxide  of 
lead  (Pb,0)  is  96-3. 
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The  separation  of  these  crystals  might  conceivably  be  due  to  the 
formation  in  the  hot  limb  of  a  complex  anion,  with  a  reversal  of  the 
reaction  in  the  cold,  but  this  view  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
results  obtained  with  the  hydrogen-electrode,  wherein  it  was  proved 
that  a  reduction  takes  place  with  the  consequent  production  of  acid. 
The  fact  that  both  series  of  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  excludes  the  possibility  of  such  an  ion  as  Fb^^ 
causing  the  phenomenon.  Thus,  the  only  explanation  which  appears  to 
satisfy  the  results  of  both  sets  of  experiments  is  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  bivalent  lead  ion  may  be  reduced'  to  a  univalent 
state. 

Precisely  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  metals,  cadmium  and  thallium, 
the  experiments  with  which  will  shortly  be  described,  but  in  the  case 
of  bismuth  the  hydrogen-electrode  was  not  used  to  test  the  reduction. 
However,  the  absence  of  air  in  the  ** circulation"  experiment  at  least 
excludes  the  view  that  such  an  ion  as  Bi^  causes  the  separation  of 
crystals. 

A  ready  method  for  demonstrating  the  separation  of  lead  crystals 
from  solutions  of  lead  salts  lies  in  the  use  of  reduced  lead.  If  a  hot 
solution  of  lead  chloride  be  poured  on  a  quantity  of  this  finely-divided 
powder  and  allowed  to  cool,  many  bright  crystalline  faces  of  metallic 
lead  may  be  seen  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  heavy  powder.  The 
effect  is  even  better  when  a  few  pieces  of  granulated  lead  project  above 
the  bulk  of  the  reduced  metal.  Crystal  spikes  grow  from  the  corners 
of  the  massive  metal,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  experiments  described 
previously,  demonstrate  the  equilibria  : 

PbCla  +  Pb^2PbCi 
Pb-  +  Pb:;:r2Pb-. 
This  experiment  is  extremely  suitable  as  a  lecture  experiment  to  show 
the  presence  of  a  univalent  lead  ion. 

If  a  hot  solution  of  lead  nitrate  is  used,  exactly  similar  crystals 
appear,  but  it  is  advisable  not  to  heat  the  solution  too  strongly  or  the 
presence  of  insoluble  salts  may  mask  the  effect. 

Univalent  Cadmium  Ion. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  solid  sub-salt  of  cadmium  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  suboxide,  the  existence  of  which  was  first  established  by 
Tanatar  and  Levin  {J.  Eusa.Fhya.  Chem.  Soc,,  1902,  34,  495)  and 
recently  confirmed  by  Brislee  (Trans.,  1908,  93,  154). 

The  formation  of  a  univalent  ion  of  cadmium  has  been  tested  by 
carrying  out  a  *'  circulation  "  experiment  of  the  type  described. 

In  this  experiment,  as  well  as  in  all  succeeding  ones,  the  column  of 
metal  in  the  hot  limb  was  always  broken  into  short  sections  in  order 
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to  prevent  any  possible  thermo-currents  that  might  cause  the 
deposition  of  metal.  The  metal  was  granulated,  whilst  the  acid 
solution  used  ^was  4-molar-normal  with  respect  to  cadmium  sulphate. 

After  forty  hours,  the  lowest  section  of  the  column  was  found  to  be 
thickly  coated  on  the  glass  with  a  large  number  of  beautiful  fern-like 
crystals.  On  introducing  a  piece  of  cadmium  into  the  top  of  the  cold 
condenser,  crystals  soon  began  to  grow  from  its  corners.  The  same 
peculiar  case  of  supersaturation  therefore  occurs  as  was  noticed  in  the 
case  of  lead.  The  reduction  of  the  bivalent  to  the  univalent  ion  takes 
place  in  the  hot  limb  with  absorption  of  heat,  and  one  would  expect  the 
action  to  reverse  spontaneously  in  the  cold  limb  with  the  deposition  of 
metallic  cadmium.  But  this  only  occurs  in  contact  with  the  metal, 
and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  a  solution  may  contain  far  more 
univalent  ion  than  corresponds  with  an  equilibrium  condition  unless 
crystallisation  is  induced  by  the  introduction  of  a  nucleus.  Bose 
{Zeiisch.  £lekirochem.,  1908,  14,  85)  has  recently  commented  on  a 
similar  phenomenon  in  the  Au*"  z=^  Au'  equilibrium. 

The  crystalline  cadmium  was  easily  removed  from  the  granulated 
metal  which  it  enclosed,  and,  after  washing  and  drying,  was  found  to 
weigh  4*5  grams.  This  represents  the  yield  from  a  five  days* 
experiment.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  experiment  is  begun 
with  suffitiently  pure  materials  the  resulting  crystalline  metal 
must  be  of  very  great  purity,  for  the  two  main  factors  in  securing 
a  good  yield  are  a  large  metallic  surface  and  a  high  ionic  concentration. 
Thus  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  impurity  would  be  present  both 
in  the  ionic  and  metallic  states  in  sufficient  quantity  to  display  any 
tendency  to  form  an  ion  of  lower  electrovalency.  The  method  there- 
fore appears  applicable  for  securing  very  pure  specimens  of  certain 
metals  for  atomic  weight  determinations. 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  deposited  crystals  gave  the  following 
result :  0*6303  gram  of  the  metal  was  converted  into  the  sulphate, 
and  weighed  as  such.  The  cadmium  contained  in  this  salt  amounted 
to  0-6306  gram 

Subvcdent  Thallium  Ion 

The  apparatus  contained  granulated  thallium,  and  a  tenth-normal 
solution  of  thallous  sulphate.  After  two  days,  small,  but  definite, 
crystals  began  to  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  bottom 
section,  and  these  crystals  increased  steadily  in  size.  As  in  the 
previous  cases  of  lead  and  cadmium,  this  result  is  best  explained  by 
assuming  the  reaction  : 

Tr  +  Tl  — >  Tlj*. 
TI2SO4  +  2TI  ->  TI4SO4. 
Previously  nothing  has  been  known  of  any  ion  of  thallium  lower 
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than  the  univalent,  but  this  experiment  shows  that  in  all  probability 
a  subvalent  ion  (Tl,*)  exists  in  solution,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  this 
we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  haloid 
salts  of  thallium.  It  has  long  been  known  that  these  salts  darken 
under  the  action  of  light  (compare  Kuhlmann,  Btdl.  Soe.  ch%m.y  1864, 
[ii],  1,  330 ;  Buchner,  SUzungsber.  K.  Akad.  Wim,  1865,  [ii],  52,  644, 
and  Hebberling,  Annalmy  1865,  134,  11).  Now  Luther  (Znisch. 
phyaikcU.  Chem.,  1899,  30,  628)  has  brought  forward  strong  evidence 
that  the  colour  change  of  silver  halides  under  the  action  of  light  is  due 
to  the  formation  of  coloured  sub-salts,  and  Bose  has  continued  the  work 
by  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  subvalent  silver  ion  in  aqueous 
solution. 

The  existence  of  such  a  salt  as  T1^S04  in  solution  renders  it  probable 
that  the  action  of  light  produces  a  similar  efFect  on  the  thallous 
halides  as  it  does  on  silver  halides ;  the  darkening  on  exposure  to 
light  would,  on  this  assumption,  be  due  to  the  formation  of  coloured 
sub-halides  of  thallium  (TlgCl,  &c.). 

Bivalfint  BismtUh  Ion, 

Numerous  workers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Schneider 
{Fogg.  Ann.,  1855,  96,  130),  Weher  {ibid.,  1859,  107,  596),  Heinz 
(ibid.,  1844,  63,  55),  and  Berthelot  (J".  Pharm.,  1828,  14,  616)  claim 
to  have  prepared  compounds  of  bivalent  bismuth,  but  in  no  case  has 
the  resulting  product  been  proved  to  be  the  pure  substance.  Some 
years  ago  Tanatar  {Zeitgch.  anorg,  Chem.,  1901,  27,  437)  brought 
forward  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  bismuth  sub- 
oxide, whilst  Brislee  {loc.  cit.)  has  recently  confirmed  liis  conclusions. 
'  In  order  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  an  ion  of  lower  valency 
than  Bi'**,  a  "circulation"  experiment  has  been  carried  out.  The 
metal  was,  as  usual,  granulated,  and  the  solution  was  a  saturated 
solution  of  bismuth  oxychloride  in  hydrochloric  acid.  After  four 
days,  tiny  crystals  were  notieed  a  short  distance  from  the  bottom  of 
the  column  of  metal.  Moreover,  a  piece  of  metal  which  projected  at 
least  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  steam  jacket  also  showed  distinct 
signs  of  adhering  crystals.  The  temperature  of  the  solution  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  crystals  was  found  to  be  94^,  that  is,  a  drop 
of  six  degrees  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  marked  reversal  of  the  ionio 
reaction.  But  as  this  fall  in  temperature  might  give  rise  to  a  weak 
thermo-current  with  the  consequent  deposition  of  metal,  the  projecting 
piece  of  metal  was  removed,  glass  beads  introduced,  and  on  these  a 
piece  of  bismuth  placed.  In  twelve  hours,  this  piece  had  assumed  a 
bright  crystalline  appearance,  due  to  the  large  number  of  small 
adhering  crystals. 
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It  is  of  interest  that  the  crystals  do  not  first  appear  quite  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column,  where  crystallisation  from  the  cold  saturated 
solution  might  be  expected.  In  the  lead  experiments,  it  was  noticed, 
but  not  recorded,  that  a  nucleus  of  metal  does  not  induce  crystallisa- 
tion when  the  temperature  is  below  50° ;  here,  as  well  as  in  the  above 
case  of  bismuth,  the  phenomenon  is  probably  due  to  the  velocity  of 
crystallisation  being  extremely  small  below  that  temperature. 

The  deposition  of  crystals  in  the  above  experiment  is  in  all  proba- 
bility due  to  the  reduction  of  the  tervalent  ion  to  one  of  lower  electro- 
valency,  and,  in  conformity  with  what  is  known  concerning  the 
sub-salts  of  bismuth,  BiCl2  and  BiO,  we  must  regard  that  ion  as  the 
bivalent  one. 

Sttb'ScUta  of  Nickel,  Antimony,  and  Arsenic, 

Although  a  suboxide  of  nickel  has  been  described,  no  signs  of 
crystallisation  were  obtained  in  a  ''  circulation "  experiment  with 
nickel  and  nickel  sulphate  ^lution.  As  it  must  be  less  difficult  to 
obtain  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  sub-salt  than  to  prepare  the  solid 
substance,  this  result  seems  to  throw  doubt  on  the  existence  of  the 
suboxide. 

In  the  case  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  no  sign  of  crystal  growth  had 
occurred  when  the  metal  was  heated  for  ten  days  in  contact  with  an 
acid  solution  of  the  chloride,  although  this  is  probably  due  to  the  low 
concentration  of  the  metallic  ion. 

Summary, 

1.  Evidence  has  been  brought  forward  for  the  existence  of  lead 
sub-chloride  and  sub-nitrate  in  aqueous  solution. 

2.  The  existence  of  cadmium  sub-sulphate  and  of  a  univalent 
cadmium  ion  in  aqueous  solution  has  been  rendered  tolerably  certain. 

3.  The  presence  of  a  subvalent  ion  of  thallium  has  been  similarly 
investigated,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  darkening  of  thallous  haloids 
in  light  is  due  to  the  formation  of  sub-haloids. 

4.  The  tervalent  bismuth  ion  has  been  reduced  to  the  bivalent  state 
in  aqueous  solution. 

5.  A  negative  result  has  been  obtained  for  nickel,  arsenic,  and 
antimony. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  Professor  F.  G.  Donnan  for  the 
facilities  and  advice  which  he  has  placed  at  my  disposal  during  the 
course  of  these  experiments. 

MuspRATT  Labobatort  OP  Phtsioal  and  Eleotro-ohbmibtrt, 
University  of  Liybrpool. 
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LXXVII. — The    Condensation  of  EpicMorohydHn  iviih 

Phenols, 

By  David  Runciman  Boyd  and  Ernest  Robert  Marlb. 

Our  atteDtion  has  recently  been  drawn  to  a  paper  on  the  above  sub- 
ject by  Oohn  and  Plohn  (5er.,  1907,  40,  2597),  in  which  paper  the 
authors  describe  some  experiments  on  the  acj^ion  of  epichlorohydrin  on 
alkaline  solutions  of  phenols,  and  maintain  that,  as  the  result  of  their 
experiments,  certain  data  in  the  literature  require  correction. 

The  data  which  it  is  proposed  to  alter  are  tho^e  established  by 
Lindemann  {Ber.,  1891,  24,  2145).  This  investigator  found  (1)  that 
by  the  action  of  epichlorohydrin  on  a  cold  solution  of  phenol  in  aqueous 
sodium  hydroxide  an  oil  is  obtained  (b.  p.  234°),  to  which  he  assigned 

the  formula  CgH5-0-OH2'CH<;Y    ^  and  (2)  that  if  epichlorohydrin 

is  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol  and 
sodium  ethoxide  a  crystalline  substance  is  formed  (m.  p.  80 — 81°),  to 
which  he  assigned  the  formula  CgH5-0-GH2-CH(OH)-CH2-0-C(jH5. 

Lindemann  further  states  that  the  phenyl  glycide  ether  is  converted 
into  the  glyceryl  diphenyl  ether  by  boiling  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  phenol  and  sodium  ethoxide. 

It  is  now  maintained  by  Oohn  and  Plohn  that  the  oil  and  the 
crystalline  compound  obtained  by  Lindemann  are  really  identical ;  the 
oil,  according  to  their  statement,  changing  into  the  crystals  if  allowed 
to  stand  for  somq  time.  Moreover,  Oohn  and  Plohn  have  analysed  the 
crystalline  compound,  and  obtained  figures  which  lead  them  to  assign 

to  it  the  formula  CeH5-0-CHj-CH<^^^ 

These  conclusions  of  Oohn  and  Plohn  we  cannot  accept. 

The  formula  CgHg'O-CHg'CH^^JL     ^  for  the  crystalline  compound 

is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  results  obtained  by  one  of  us  (Boyd, 
Trans.,  1901,  79,  1221)  in  a  study  of  the  action  of  the  chlorides  of 
phosphorus  on  this  substance.  It  was  then  shown  that  this  compound 
is  converted  by  means  of  phosphorus  trichloride  into  a  phosphorous 
acid  derivative,  the  analysis  and  reactions  of  which  pointed  clearly  to 
the  formula  -CeH5-0-CH2-CH(OPH202)-CH2-0-0«H5,  whilst  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  transforms  it  into  a  substance  for  which  analysis 
indicates  the  formula  CgH5-0'CH2-CHGl-CH2-0-CgH6. 

These  results  confirm  Lindemann' s  conception  of  the  crystalline 
compound  as  a  glyceryl  diphenyl  ether, 

CjU,-0-CH2-CH(0H)-CH2-0-CeH6. 
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Tn  view,  however,  of  the  statements  of  Cohn  and  Plohn,  we  have 
thought  it  desirable  again  to  prepare  and  analyse  a  specimen  of  the 
crystalline  substance.  Our  results  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
formula  assigned  by  Lindemann. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  oil,  the  data  in  the  literature 
are  not  so  complete.  In  addition  therefore  to  analysing  this  sub- 
stance, we  have  studied  its  transformation  into  glyceryl  diphenyl  ether 
by  the  action  of  phenol  in  presence  of  alkali,  and  have  also  investigated 
its  behaviour  towards   phosphorus  pentachloride.     Assuming  Linde- 

manu's  formula  CflHg-0'CH2*CH<^    ^  to  be  correct,  one  would  expect 

to  obtain  a  substance  of  the  formula  C^Hg'O'CHg'CHCl'CH^Cl  as  the 
principal  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride.  This 
expectation  wai^  fully  realised,  the  yield  of  phenoxydichloropropane 
amounting  to  63  per  cent,  of  that  theoretically  possible. 

If  the  oil  is  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  phenol  in 
aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  it  reacts  slowly  even  in  the  cold  to  form 
glyceryl  diphenyl  ether,  and  this  change  is  brought  about  rapidly  on 
heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  it  with  phenol  and  sodium  ethoxide. 
From  218  grams  of  the  oil,  we  obtained  in  this  way  3 '03  grams  of  the 
crystals,  or  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield.     These  results, 

we  consider,  definitely  establish  the  formula  CgHg'O'CHj'CH^Y    ' 

for  the  oil. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  statement  of  Cohn  and  Plohn 
that  the  oil  changes  into  the  crystalline  compound  on  standing,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  these  investigators  have  never  obtained  the 
oil  in  a  pure  state.  A  specimen  of  pure  phenyl  glycide  ether  has  been 
kept  in  this  laboratory  for  a  period  of  more  than  six  months  without 
undergoiiig  any  change. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  errors  into  which  Cohn  and 
Plohn  have  been  led  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
preparation  of  phenyl  glycide  ether  by  the  action  of  epichlorohydrin 
on  a  solution  of  phenol  in  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
crystalline  glyceryl  diphenyl  ether  at  the  same  time 

In  the  case  of  the  action  of  epichlorohydrin  on  p  cresol,  precisely 
similar  relations  hold  good.  The  crystalline  compound  (m.  p.  88"), 
which  is  stated  by  Cohn  and  Plohn  to  have  the  formula 


C7H^-0-CHj-CH<^^*, 


is   really,  as   stated    by    Lindemann,    the   glyceryl   di-;?-tolyl   ether, 
07H7-0-CH2-CH(OH)-CH5-0-U7H7    (compare    Boyd,    loc.    ciL,     and 
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Trans.,  1903,  88,  1140),  whilst  the  jE>>tolyl  glycide  ether  is  an  oil 
boiling  at  136°  under  17  mm.  pressure. 


EXPBBIMBNTAL. 

Glyceryl  Diphenyl  Ether,  Q^K^'0*GE^'CR(OUyOB:^*0'O^K^. 

Twelve  grams  of  sodium  (rather  more  than  0*5  gram-atom)  were 
dissolved  in  250  c.c.  of  alcohol.  Ninety-four  grams  of  phenol  (1  gram- 
moL)  wei*e  added,  and  then  45  grams  of  epichlorohydrin  (rather  less 
than  0*5  gram-moL).  The  mixture  was  heated  in  a  water-bath  under 
reflux  for  four  hours,  and  then  poured  into  water.  A  white, 
crystalline  solid  separated.  After  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  it 
melted  at  81—82''.     The  yield  was  90  grams. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  maximum  yield  of  phenyl  glycide  ether 
which  is  theoretically  possible  from  45  grams  of  epichlorohydrin  is  less 
than  75  grams : 

0-2085  gave  0-5659  00,  and  0-1277  H^O.     C  =  74-02  ;  H  =  6-86. 

0-2028    „     0-5494  OO2    „    0-1180  H^O.     0  =  73-86;  H  =  6-52. 
OiftHi^Og  requires  0  =  7372  ;  H  =  6*62  per  cent. 

Phenyl  Glycide  Ether,  G^K^*0^C13i^'QH<:;T^  . 

Ninety-two  and  a-half  grams  of  epichlorohydrin  (1  mol.)  were 
added  to  a  cold  solution  of  94  grams  of  phenol  (1  mol.)  and  50  grams 
of  sodium  hydroxide  (1^  mols.)  in  600  c.c.  of  water. 

After  twenty-four  hours,  the  oil  which  had  separated  was  extracted 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  potassium  carbonate, 
the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  residue,  a  slightly  yellow  oil,  was 
fractionated  under  reduced  pressure,  In  this  way,  45  grams  of  an  oil 
boiling  at  about  128^15*5  mm.  were  obtained. 

The  oil  thus  prepared  was  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  chlorine,  due 
possibly  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  glyceryl  monochlorohydrin 
phenyl  ether,  C6H5-0-CH2-OH(OH)-OHj5Cl.  Considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  removing  the  last  traces  of  chlorine,  but  this  was 
finally  accomplished  by  heating  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  over 
powdered  sodium  hydroxide  in  a  water-bath  and  subsequently 
extracting  with  ether  and  fractionating  in  a  vacuum. 

The  pure  oil  boiled  at  133723  mm.  It  distils  practically  without 
decomposition  at  243 — 244°  (corr.)  under  atmospheric  pressure  : 

0-2787  gave  07354  CO^  and  0J618  HgO.     0  =  7196  ;  H  =  6-50. 

0-2222     „     0-5859  002    „    01332  HgO.     0  =  71-91 ;  H  =  6-7-2. 
O9H10O2  requires  0  =  71  -95  ;  H  =  6*73  per  cent. 
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The  residue  left  in  the  diBtilling  flask  after  the  phenyl  glyoide  ether 
had  passed  over  was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  from  this  solution 
about  7*5  grams  of  crystalline  glyceryl  diphenyl  ether  separated  on 
cooling. 

Action  qf  Phenyl  Glydde  Ether  on  a  Cold  Solution  of  Phenol  in  Aqueous 
Potassium  Hydroxide, 

Four  grams  of  phenol  were  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  containing  about  2*5  grams,  and  2*28  grams  of 
phenyl  glycide  ether  were  added  to  the  cold  solution.  The  mixture 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  six  days  with  occasional  shaking.  The  oil 
had  then  changed  almost  completely  into  a  mass  of  crystals ;  steam  was 
now  passed  through  to  remove  any  unchanged  phenyl  glycide  ether, 
and  the  solid  product  obtained  on  cooling  was  crystallised  from  alcohol. 
The  crystals  obtained  weighed  3  04  grams  and  melted  at  81 — 82°. 
The  yield  is  thus  82  per  cent,  of  that  required  by  theory. 

Action  of  PJisnyl  Glycide  Ether  on  a  Hot  Alco/ioUc  Solution  of  Phenol 
and  Sodium  Ethoxide. 

Six  grams  of  phenol  and  0*2  gram  of  sodium  were  dissolved  in  26  c.c. 
of  alcohol,  2*18  grams  of  phenyl  glycide  ether  were  added,  and  the 
mixture  was  heated  on  a  water-bath  under  reflux  for  fifteen  hours. 
The  bulk  of  the  alcohol  was  then  distilled  off,  and  water  and 
potassium  hydroxide  were  added.  The  solid  substance  which 
separated  was  collected,  washed,  and  drained.  It  was  then  dissolved  in 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  was  shaken  several  times  with 
potassium  hydroxide  to  ensure  complete  removal  of  the  excess  of 
phenol.  After  evaporation  of  the  ether,  the  product  was  crystallised 
from  alcohol.  The  melting  point  of  the  crystals  was  80°,  and  the 
yield  was  3 '03  gi'ams  or  85*5  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

Action     of    Phosphorus     PentacJUoride     on    PJtenyl    Glycide    Etfier. 
Pi^eparation  qf  Phenoxydichloropropane,  CoH^-O'CHj-CHCl-CHjCl. 

Twenty  grams  of  phenyl  glycide  ether  were  dissolved  in  50  grams  of 
chloroform,  and  the  solution  added  by  means  of  a  tap-funnel  to  40 
grams  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  contained  in  a  flask  provided  with 
a  reflux  condenser  and  cooled  in  a  water-bath.  The  action  is  energetic 
at  first.  After  all  the  solution  had  been  added,  the  flask  was  warmed 
in  the  water-bath  for  some  time.  The  mixture  was  then  cooled,  and 
treated  with  water  and  potassium  hydroxide  until  alkaline ;  the  chloro- 
form was  distilled  off,  and  the  i*e8idue  extracted  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  was  dried  over  potassium  carbonate,  and  the  slightly 
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yellow  oil  obtained  on  evaporatioD  of  the  ether  was  fractionated  in 
a  vacuum.  Seventeen  grams  of  a  colourless,  highly  refractive  oil 
boiling  at  139 — 140^13  mm.  were  obtained.  The  yield  was  thus 
63  per  cent,  of  that  theoretically  possible : 

0-3731  gave  0-7260  COg  and  01 728  HgO.     C-53  07  ;  H  =  5'18. 

0-2335     „     0-4511  00.2    »    0  1048  HgO.     0  =  52-69 ;  H  =  5-02. 

0-2363     „     0-3261  AgOl.     01«3412. 

0-2716     „     0-3801  AgCl.     01  =  34-60. 
O^Hi^jOCl,  requires  0  =  52-70;  H  =  4-91 ;  01  =  3458  per  cent. 

Chemical  Depabtmxnt, 

Habtley  Uhiversity  College, 
southamptok. 


LXX VIII. — Constitution     of    Hydroxyazo-compounds. 
Action  of  Diazomethane  and  of  Mercuric  Acetate. 

By  Olabenoes  Smith  [and,  in  part,  Aleo  Duncak  Mitchell]. 

The  protracted  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  hydrozyazo-compounds, 
which  has  been  nearly  quiescent  since  1902,  has  within  the  last  two 
years  been  renewed  vigorously,  mainly  in  consequence  of  a  paper  by 
Goldschmidt  and  Low-Beer  {Ber.,  1905,  38,  1098).  In  the  year 
mentioned,  the  results  of  the  researches  of  numerous  investigators, 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  had  led  to  the  view, 
more  or  less  generally  accepted,  that  p-hydrozyazo-compounds  and  the 
ethers  of  both  series  possessed  the  azo-structure  H0*R*NIN*R', 
whilst  o-hydroxyazo<^ompounds  and  their  acyl  derivatives  were 
quinonehydrazones,  OIRIN'NHR'.  This  view  has  been  supported  by 
the  spectromotric  observations  of  Tuck  (Ti*ans.,  1907,  91,  449). 
Eecent  researches  have  shown,  however,  that  all  o-hydroxyazo-com- 
pounds  and  their  derivatives  possess  the  structure  implied  in  their 
name,  and,  in  the  light  of  these  researches,  the  authors  venture  to 
think  that  Tuck's  observations  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  the  shape 
of  the  absorption  curve  of,  for  example,  benzoylbenzeneazo^cresol 
bearing  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  that  of  benzeneazophenol  than 
to  that  of  boDzoquinonebeozoylphenylhydrazone. 

Goldschmidt  and  Low-Beer  (loc,  ciL)  re-examined  the  behaviour  of 
o-hydroxyazo-compounds  with  phenylcarbimide,  and  found  that  these 
substances  in  the  solid  state  at  the  ordinary  temperature  react  exactly 
as  do  the  para-compounds  in  hot  benzene  (Goldschmidt  and  Bosell^ 
Ber.,   1890,  23,  489).     Goldschmidt   has  consequently  modi6ed  his 
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former  views,  and  attributes  the  azo-stracture,  not  only  to  o-hydroxy- 
azo-compounds,  but  also  to  their  acyl  derivatives,  since  the  formation 
of  acetanilide  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  reductive  fission  of  acetyl- 
benzeneazo-jD-cresol  (Goldschmidt  and  Brubacher,  Ber.,  1891,  24, 
2300)  can,  without  the  assumption  of  the  quinonehydrazone  formula, 
be  explained  by  the  researches  of  Auwers  and  his  collaborators  on  the 
mobility  of  acy]  groups  in  the  esters  of  o-hydroxybenzylidenephenyl- 
hydrazones  {Ber.,  1904,  37,  3903,  3905,  3915,  3929,  3937). 

In  the  same  communication,  Goldschmidt  and  Low-Beer  assert 
that  MoPherson's  j3-naphthaquinonebenzoylphenylhydrazone  {Amer. 
Chem.  t/.,  1899,  22,  364)  must  be  an  0-ester,  in  spite  of  its  method  of 
formation,  since  it  behaves  on  reduction  like  the  acyl  derivatives  of 
the  para-series,  yielding  a  hydrazo-compound  insoluble  in  alkalis.  The 
same  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  Auwers  {Ber.,  1907,  40,  2154 ; 
1908,  41,  403,  415),  whose  experiments  show  that  iV-acylated  deriv- 
atives of  o-hydrozyazo-compounds  are  too  labile  to  exist  as  such,  and 
consequently  change  into  the  isomeric  O-esters.  The  labile  character 
of  the  iV-acyl  derivatives  of  j9-hydroxyazo-compounds  has  been 
proved  by  WiUstatter  and,  Veraguth  {Ber,,  1907,  40,  1432),  who  have 
converted  McPherson'sbenzoquinoneacylphenylhydrazones  (Ber,,  1895, 
28,  2414)  into  the  0-esters  obtained  by  direct  acylation  of  the 
hydroxyazo-compound.  WiUstatter  and  Auwers  both  point  out  that, 
since  the  heavy  lu^yl  group  wanders  with  such  facility  from  the 
nitrogen  to  the  oxygen  atom,  much  more  so  will  the  light  hydrogen 
atom  of  the  parent  hydroxyazo-compound,  and  therefore  the  latter, 
even  when  obtained  from  a  quinone  and  phenylhydrazine,  has  the  azo- 
structure. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  any  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  structure  of  hydroxyazo-compounds  by  chemical  means 
necessitates  the  use  of  reagents  unlikely  to  induce  tautomeric  change. 
For  this  reason,  diazomethane  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hewitt, 
mercuric  acetate  have  been  selected. 

Diazomethane  in  cold  ethereal  or  benzene  solution  reacts 
readily  with  /7-hydroxyazo-compounds,  forming  the  methyl  ethers 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  alkylation.  There  is  no  doubt 
therefore  that  /7-hydroxyazo-compounds  contain  a  hydroxyl  group  and 
have  the  azo-structure. 

Diazomethane  does  not  react  with  o-hydroxyazo-compounds,  a  result 
which  seems  to  prove  the  absence  of  a  hydroxyl  group  in  these  sub* 
stances.  The  proof  is,  however,  inconclusive,  for  were  the  formul© 
of  the  o-hydroxyazo-compounds  of  the  quinonehydrazone  type,  one  would 
expect  to  obtain  the  iV-methyl  ether,  and,  moreover,  diazomethane 
is  not  an  infallible  reagent  for  the  detection  of  the  hydroxyl  group. 
It  does  not  react  with  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  and  von  Pechmann 
VOL.  XCIII.  3  K 
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points  out  that  it  has  only  a  slight  tendency  to  react  with  weakly 
acidic  substances  (5cr.,  1896,  28,  1624).  The  o-hydroxyazo-<5om- 
pounds  are  undoubtedly  much  weaker  acids  than  the  para -compounds,^ 
and  the  effect  of  this  property  added  to  that  of  the  screening  in- 
fluence of  the  large  azo-complex  in  the  ortho-position  with  respect  to 
the  hydroxyl  group  may  very  well  be  the  cause  of  the  non-reactivity 
of  diazomethane  with  o-liydroxyazo-compounds. 

That  the  reactivity  of  o-hydroxyazo-compounds  is  affected  by  steric 
influences  is  proved  by  their  behaviour  on  alkylation.  Whereas 
ethers  result  by  the  simple  addition  of  methyl  sulphate  to  the  alkaline 
solution  of  a  p-hydroxyazo- compound,  members  of  the  ortho-series 
require  heating  before  alkylation  occurs.  These  results  had  been 
established  by  one  of  the  authors,  who  was  forestalled  in  the  publica- 
tion by  Colombano  (Aui  B.  Accad,  Lincei,  1907,  [v],  16,  ii,  467). 
Ethers  of  o-hydroxyazo-compounds  are  obtained  readily  from  the  silver 
salt  and  an  alkyl  iodide,  a  result  which  is  analogous  to  that  observed 
by  y.  Meyer  in  the  esterification  of  o-o-di substituted  benzoic  acids. 

The  introduction  of  mercury  into  aromatic  nuclei  has  been 
accomplished  by  several  investigators,  particularly  by  Bimroth  {Bef., 
1898,  31,  2164;  1899,  32,  758;  1902,  35,  2032),  who  has  shown 
that  amines  and  phenols  react  readily  with  mercuric  acetate,  one  or 
more  mercuriacetate  groups  entering  the  ortho-  and  para-positions 
with  respect  to  the  amino-  or  hydroxyl-group,  but  never  in  the  meta- 
position.  These  results  seem  to  offer  a  satisfactory  method  for  the 
determination  of  the  constitution  of  hydroxy azo- compounds.  Accord- 
ing as  their  structure  is  represented  by  : 

I.  Para-series:    Ho/~^N:N<^^^  or  0:/^:N-Nh/~^ 

X  ~      X 

11.  Ortho-series :  /^N:n/~^ 


OH 


the  mercuriacetate  complex  will  enter  the  phenolic  or  the  aminic 
nucleus.  In  the  former  case,  two  groups  at  most  can  be  introduced, 
whilst  in  the  quinonehydrazone  the  possibility  exists  for  the  entry  of 
three  complexes.  The  behaviour  of  benzeneazophenol,  2:4: 6-tri- 
bromobenzeneazophenol,  benzeneazo-o-nitrophenol,  benzeneazo-o-o- 
dibromophenol,  benzeneazo-p-cresol,  and  benzeneazo-fn-bromo-j>cresol 
respectively  with  mercuric  acetate  in  hot  aqueous-alcoholic  solution 
has  been  examined,  with  the  result  that  in  both  the  para-  and  the 
ortho-series  the    number    of    mercuriacetate    groups    entering    the 

*  Thifl  will  form  the  subject  of  a  filtvLte  communicdtion. 
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molecule  of  the  hydroxyazo-compound  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
UDSubstituted  positions  ortho  to  the  oxygen  atom.  It  appears 
strange,  at  first  sight,  that  mercuric  acetate  does  not  attack  substances 
such  as  benzeneazo-o-o-dibromophenol  and  ben^eneazo-m-bromo-j?- 
cresol;  one  would  expect  the  salt  to  attack  the  un  substituted  phenyl 
radicle,  IN'O^Hg.  In  reality,  this  non-reactivity  furnishes  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  azo-strncture  of  hydroxyazo-compounds,  for 
azobenzene,  in  which  occurs  the  same  group,  IN'O^H^  is  quite  un- 
affected by  mercuric  acetate,  whereas  substances,  such  as  acetanilide 
and  diphenylamine,  containing  the  group  'KH'C^Hg,  which  would 
be  present  in  hydroxyazo-compounds  were  they  quinonehydrazones, 
react  very  readily.  Unfortunately,  mercuric  acetate  acts  simply  as 
an  oxidising  agent  on  benzylidenephenylhydrazone,  the  structure  of 
which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  quinonehydrazone.    * 

The  identical  behaviour  of  o-  and  /7-hydroxyazo-compounds  with 
mercuric  acetate  must  be  conditioned  by  similarity  in  structure,  and 
the  compounds  of  the  ortho-series  must  therefore  be  of  the  azo-type, 
since  all  evidence,  chemical  or  physical,  proves  that  the  para- 
compounds  are  not  quinonehydrazones. 

Experimental. 
Diazomethane  and  Benzenehzophenol, 

Half  a  gram  of  well-dried  benzeneazophenol  was  added  to  the 
benzene  solution  of  diazomethane  obtained  from  5  c.c.  of  nitroso- 
methylurethaue.  The  hydroxyazo-compound  dissolved  with  vigorous 
effervescence,  which  ceased  after  thirty  minutes.  The  greater  part  of 
the  solvent  was  removed  by  distillation,  and  the  residual  liquid  was 
washed  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  until  the  filtrate  was  practically 
colourless,  then  with  water,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  evapor- 
ated. The  residual  red  oil  solidified  to  orange- red  crystals,  which, 
after  recrystallisation  from  light  petroleum,  melted  at  53°.  A 
mixture  of  the  substance  and  benzeneazoanisole  melted  at  the  same 
temperature : 

00862  gave  0-2332  COg  and  0*0462  Hfi.    C -73-77  j  H«6-95. 
CjgHijONj  requires  0=  73-59  ;  H:  =  5-66  per  cent. 

Diazomethane  and  Benzeneazo-a-nap/ithoL 

When  1  gram  of  well- dried  benzeneazo-a-naphthol  was  added  to 
the  ethereal  solution  of  diazomethane  from  5  c.c.  of  nitrosomethyl* 
urethane,  a  vigorous  effervescence  occurred,  which  lasted  one  hour. 
After  being  washed  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  with  water,  the 
ethereal    solution  was  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  evaporated. 
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The  residue  weighed  0*7  gram,  and,  after  two  cryBtallisations  from 
methyl  alcohol,  melted  at  82°,  the  melting  point  being  unchanged  by 
the  addition  of  ben^eneazo-a-naphthyl  methyl  ether  : 

0-0738  gave  0-2110  CO,  and  0*0346  H,0.     0  =  77-97 ;  H-5-21. 
.     Ci^Hi^ONj  requires  C  =  77-86 ;  H  =  5-34  per  cent. 

Diazamethane  and  Benzeneazo-^^-cresol. 

One  gram  of  benzeneazo-p-cresol  was  added  to  the  ethereal  solution 
of  diazomethane  from  5  c.c.  of  nitrosomethylurethane.  The  solution 
effervesced  gently  for  five  hours,  but,  after  evaporating  the  solution  to 
a  small  volume,  the  fine  ruby-red  needles  which  separated  melted  at 
106°,  and  the  meltiug  point  was  unchanged  by  the  addition  of  benzene- 
azo-j?-cresol. . 

^Chlorobenzeneazo-^-cre9yl  Methyl  JSther,  CeH^Cl-Na'CyHg-O-CHg. 

(I)  Five  grams  of  the  hydroxyazo-compound  were  suspended  in 
100  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  40  per  cent, 
potassium  hydroxide.  The  intensely  red  solution  was  heated  until 
solution  was  complete,  and  then  an  excess  of  aqueous  silver  nitrate 
was  added.  The  purple  precipitate  of  the  silver  salt  was  collected, 
washed  with  hot  alcohol,  boiling  water,  and  again  with  alcohol,  dried, 
suspended  in  methyl  alcohol,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  methyl 
iodide.  -  By  heating  on  the  water-bath,  the  reaction  was  completed  ; 
after  removing  the  silver  iodide,  the  filtrate  was  evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk.  The  reddish-yellow  crystals  which  separated  from  the  cold 
solution  were  collected,  washed  with  methyl  alcohol,  and  dried.  By 
recrystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol,  the  ether  was  obtained  in  orange- 
red  needles  melting  at  68°  : 

01588  gave  0-3741  CO,  and  00706  H^O.     C« 64-25  ;  H  =  4-94. 
Oi4H,30N2Cl  requires  0  =  64-49 ;  H  =  4-99  per  cent. 
The  yield  was  about  84  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

(II)  The  same  ether  was  obtained  when  a  solution  of  2  grams  of 
methyl  iodide  and  2*5  grams  of  /)-chlorobenzeneazo-j9-creso],  in  30  c.a 
of  methyl  alcohol  containing  03  gram  of  sodium,  was  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  six  hours.  A  hot  20  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  was  then  added  until  a  turbidity  formed.  The 
precipitate  was  separated  from  the  cold  solution,  washed  with  alcohol 
and  water,  and  dried.  By  recrystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol, 
orange-red  needles  of  the  preceding  ether  were  obtained,  which  melted 
at  68°. 
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Diazomethane  and  ^-Chlorobenzeneazih^'Cresol, 

One  gram  of  the  hydroxyazo-compound  was  added  to  the  ethereal 
solution  of  diazomethane  obtained  from  5  c.c.  of  nitrosometbyl- 
urethane.  A  gentle  effervescence  lasting  for  one  and  a-half  hours 
was  observed,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  solution  was  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  whereby  reddish-yellow  leaflets  of  the  original 
hydrozyazo-compound  were  obtained  melting  at  153^,  the  melting 
point  being  unchanged  by  the  addition  of  ^chlorobenzeneazo-^-cresol. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  reaction  occurs  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, 0*5  gram  of  p-chlorobenzeneazo-jx^resol  and  a  solution  of  diazo- 
methane (from  2*5  c.c.  of  nitrosomethylurethane)  in  benzene  were 
heated  at  100°  for  two  hours  in  a  sealed  tube.  The  diazomethane  had 
all  decomposed,  but,  after  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  the  residue  melted 
at  152 — 153°,  and  the  melting  point  was  unchanged  by  the  addition 
of  the  original  hydroxyazo-compound. 

Dicizomethane  and  fi-Benzeneazo-a-naphthoL 

One  gram  of  the  hydroxyazo-compound  and  the  ethereal  solution 
of  diazomethane  from  5  c.c.  of  nitrosomethylurethane  were  kept  in  a 
closed  vessel  for  several  weeks.  By  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  dark 
red  needles  were  obtained  which  melted  at  132 — 134°.  The  melting 
point  was  raised  to  138°  by  one  recrystallisation  of  the  substance  from 
methyl  alcohol,  and  remained  unchanged  by  the  addition  of  j3-benzene- 
azo-a-naphthol. 

Mercuric  Acetate  and  Azobenzene. 

A  solution  of  6  grams  of  mercuric  acetate  in  20  c.c.  of  water  and 
3  cc.  of  acetic  acid  was  added  to  4  grams  of  azobenzene  dissolved  in 
200  c.c.  of  alcohol.  The  mixture  was  heated  for  six  hours  on  the 
water-bath.  A  small  quantity,  0*7  gram,  of  mercuric  acetate  separated 
from  the  cold  solution.  This  was  removed,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  50  c.c.  and  added  to  150  o.c.  of  water.  A  red,  crystalline  solid, 
weighing  4  grams  and  melting  at  66 — 66°,  was  obtained,  which,  after 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  melted  at  68°.  The  melting  point  was 
unchanged  when  the  substance  was  mixed  with  azobenzene : 

0*3000  gave  32  c.c.  nitrogen  at  15°  and  739  mm.     N  =  15*38. 
CjjHi^Nj  requires  N«  15*38  per  cent. 

Benzeneazophenol  Dimercuriacetate. 

A  solution  of  32  grams  of  mercuric  acetate  in  150  cc.  of  water  and 
20  cc.  of  acetic  acid  was  added  to  10  grams  of  benzeneazophenol 
dissolved  in  300  cc.  of  alcohol,  and  the  clear  blood-red  mixture  was 
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heated  for  six  hours  on  the  water-bath.  The  bulky,  orange-yellow 
precipitate  which  had  separated  was  collected,  washed  with  hot  dilute 
acetic  acid,  water,  and  alcohol,  and  dried  at  110°.  During  the  drying, 
the  substance  gave  off  acetic  acid  and  contracted  to  small,  hard,  red, 
nodules.     The  yield  was  nearly  quantitative. 

The  substance  was  purified  by  adding  its  solution  in  150  c.c.  of 
boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  to  400  c.c.  of  alcohol.  The  orange-yellow 
precipitate  was  washed  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
dried  as  rapidly  as  possible  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
substance  continuously  decreased  in  weight,  owing  to  loss  of  acetic 
acid: 

0-3687  gave  0-2126  Hg.     Hg  =  67-6. 

0-7632     „     26-6  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  17°  and  749*5  mm.    N  =  4-0. 
Ci^Hi^OjNjHgg  requires  Hg  =  56-0  j  N  =  3*9  per  cent. 

0-4326  at  120°  lost  00257.     Loss  =  59. 

Theoretical  loss  for  1  mol.  C^H^O^  =  8*4  per  cent. 

The  analyses  show  that  the  benzeneazophenol  dimercuriacetate  had 
already  lost  a  considerable  amount  of  acetic  acid.  Since  many 
other  attempts  to  obtain  the  pure  dry  dimercuriacetate  were  un- 
successful, the  substance  was  dried  at  120°,  the  composition  being  then 

represented  by  the  formula  OeH5-lSr2*OgH2{Hg-C02-CHg)<^     : 

0-3219  gave  11-7  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  20°  and  763  mm.     N  =  4-2. 

0-4902     „    0-3004  Hg.    Hg  =  61-3. 

CuHjoOgNgHg  requires  N  =  4-3  ;  Hg  =  61-2  per  cent. 

The  dried  substance  is  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  which  darkens 
continuously  on  heating,  but  is  not  melted  at  300°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
hot  water  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ethyl 
acetate  or  benzoate,  benzene,  and  nitrobenzene ;  it  is  moderately 
soluble  in  pyridine,  and  dissolves  readily  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 


Benzeneazophenol  Dimercurichloride,  CQ'Kg^*l^^*0^H^{H.gQ\\'O'H.. 

Five  grams  of  the  compound  just  described  were  boiled  with  200  c.c. 
of  5  per  cent,  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  hot  filtered 
solution  'treated  with  200  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
chloride.  The  orange-red  precipitate  was  collected,  washed  with 
water,  and  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  colour 
changed  to  brick-red.  The  precipitate  was  collected,  washed  with  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  and  dried  at  110°.     The  weight  was  4  grams  : 

0-2158  gave00923  AgCl  and  0-1500  HgS.     01  =  10-6;  Hg-59-9. 

0-5010     „     17-8  C.C.  of  nitrogen  at  16°  and  760  mm.     N  =  4-2. 

OiaHgONjOljjHgj  requires  CI  =  10-6  j  Hg  *=  600 ;  N  =  4-2  per  cent. 
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The  dimereuriMaride  is  a  dall  red,  amorphous  powder,  which  does 
not  melt  below  300%  and  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  usual 
solvents.  Attempts  to  obtain  from  it  2:4: 6>trisbenzeneazophenol 
by  the  action  of  diazobenzene  chloride  were  unsuccessful,  probably 
owing  to  the  slight  solubility  of  the  dimercurichloride  in  alkali 
hydroxides. 

Benzeneazophenol  dimercuribromide,  C^H5*N2-CgH2(HgBr)j'OH, 
was  best  obtained  by  treating  a  solution  of  the  dimercuriacetate  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  with  a  few  c.c.  of  a  hot  concentrated  solution 
of  potassium  bromide.  The  brownish-red  precipitate  was  filtered  from 
the  hot  liquid,  washed  with  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  boiled  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  to  extract  traces  of  unchanged  dimercuriacetate, 
again  filtered  and  washed,  and  finally  dried  at  110^.  It  is  a  brownish- 
red  powder,  which  does  not  melt  below  300%  and  is  practically 
insoluble  in  the  usual  solvents  : 

0-4208  gave  02092  AgBr.     Br  =  21 -15. 

CjjHgONjBrjHgg  requires  Br  =  21*2  per  cent. 

Attempts  to  replace  the  mercuribromide  groups  by  bromine  did  not 
lead  to  definite  results. 

Mercuric  Acetate  and  Benzeneazo-o-^tbrornophenoL 

A  solution  of  3*5  grams  of  mercuric  acetate  in  15  c.c.  of  water  and 
1  C.C.  of  acetic  acid  was  added  to  3*5  grams  of  the  hydroxyazo- 
compound  dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  the  mixture  heated  for 
six  hours  on  the  water-bath.  The  sm^ll  precipitate  (0*5  gram)  which 
had  separated  from  the  cold  solution  was  recrystallised  from  acetic 
acid,  and  thus  obtained  in  faintly  yellow  needles  ;  it  did  not  contain 
nitrogen  or  bromine,  and  was  not  further  exami  ned. 

The  solution  was  evaporated  to  40  c.c.  and  poured  into  water.  The 
yellowish-brown  precipitate  was  collected,  washed,  and  dried.  It 
weighed  3  grams,  and  melted  at  135 — 136°;  its  identity  with 
benzeneazo-o-o-dibromophenol  was  confirmed  by  a  mixed  melting-point 
determination. 

2:4:  ^-TrihromohenzeneazopJienol  Dimercuriacetate^ 
CeH2Br3-N2-CeH2(Hg-C03-CH3)2-OH. 

Six  grams  (2  mols.)  of  mercuric  acetate  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  water 
and  1  C.C.  of  acetic  acid  were  added  to  the  solution  of  4  grams  (1  mol.) 
of  the  hydroxyazo-compound  in  200  c.c.  of  alcohol.  After  the  mixture 
had  been  heated  for  six  hours  on  the  water-bath,  the  pinkish-red 
precipitate  which  had  separated  was  collected.  Another  i  gram  of 
precipitate  was  obtained  by  concentrating  the  filtrate  to  20  c.c.  The 
combined  precipitates  were  washed  with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  water 
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and  dried,  the  weight  then  being  6*5  grams.  The  substance  was 
recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  pale  red,  microcrystal- 
line  powder  thus  obtained  was  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  at  the 
ordinary  temperature : 

0-3175  gave  0-2'295  COg  and  00293  H^O.    C  =  19-7  ;  H  =  1-0. 

0-3091     „     01298  Hg     „    0  1854  AgBr.     Hg  =  420;  Br  =  25-5. 

0-2615     „     6-2  C.C.  nitrogen  at  18°  and  739  mm.     N  =  2-7. 
CigHiiOjNjBrgHgj  requires  0  =  20*2  ;  H  =  1'15  ;  Hg  -  42-1 ;      > 
Br  =  25-2 ;  N  =  2-9  per  cent. 

Tribromobenameazophenol  dimercurUicetcUe,  which  does  not  melt 
below  300°  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  the  usual  solvents  with 
the  exception  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  is  more  stable  than  benzeneazo- 
phenol  dimercuriacetate,  but  loses  acetic  acid  at  1 20°  : 

0-3865  lost  0-0240.     Theoretical  loss  for  1  mol.  CaH^Oj*  0-0244. 
By  prolonged  heating  at  120°,  mercury  is  eliminated. 

Beiizenectzoo-nitrophenol  MerewriacetcUe, 
C,H,-N,-0,H,(N02)(Hg-C0,-CH,)-0H. 

A  solution  containing  5  grams  of  mercuric  acetate  in  30  c.c.  of 
water  and  2  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  was  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  2*4 
grams  of  benzeneazo-o-nitrophenol  in  250  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  the 
mixture  heated  for  six  hours  on  the  water-bath.  The  precipitate  was 
filtered  from  the  cold  solution,  washed  with  alcohol  and  hot  water, 
and  recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  was  obtained  as  a  pale 
yellow,  microcrystalline  powder,  which  did  not  melt  below  300°, 
and  was  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  usual  solvents,  excepting  acetic 
acid  : 

0-3008  gave  22-0  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  15°  and  750  mm.     N  =  8-4. 

0-2564    „    0-1028  Hg.     Hg  =  40'l. 

^H^u^fi^sSg  requires  N  =  8*4 ;  Hg  =  39-9  per  cent. 

BenzefMaz(hO'n%troph$nol  mercuribromide, 

C,H5-N2-C,H2(NO,)(HgBr)-OH, 
was  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  by  adding  a  concentrated 
solution  of   potassium   bromide  to  the  mercuriacetate  dissolved   in 
glacial  acetic  acid.      The  precipitate  was  washed  with  hot  water  and 
dried: 

0-4201  gave  01460  AgBr.     Br  =  14-8. 

CjgHgOjNjBrHg  requires  Br  « 15-3  per  cent. 
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Benzeneaza-^'Cresol  Mercurtacetate^ 
CeH.-N,-C,H,(OH)-Hg-CO,-CH,. 

A  solution  of  32  grams  (2  mols.)  of  mercoric  acetate  in  230  c.c.  of 
water  and  5  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  was  added  to  the  boiling  solution  of 
10  grams  of  benzeneazo-jE>-cresol  in  600  c.c.  of  alcohol;  the  mixture 
was  heated  for  seven  hours  on  the  water-bath.  A  voluminous  red 
precipitate  separated,  which  was  collected,  washed  with  alcohol,  dilute 
acetic  acid,  and  hot  water;  after  being  dried,  it  weighed  18*5  grams. 
The  purification  can  be  effected  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  glacial 
acetic  acid,  but  the  following  method  was  employed  with  a  saving  of 
time  and  of  material.  The  crude  product  was  dissolved  in  boiling 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  by  the'  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  hot 
water  a  slight  precipitate  formed,  which  was  removed  and  neglected. 
The  bulk  of  the  substance  left  in  the  solution  was  precipitated  by 
excess  of  water,  and,  after  being  dried,  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
before.  The  precipitate  obtained  in  this  second  treatment  was  finally 
crystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  separated  in  reddish-brown 
needles,  was  very  sparingly  soluble  in  the  usual  solvents,  excepting 
acetic  acid,  and  darkened  on  heating,  melting  with  decomposition  at 
269 — 270°  These  are  the  properties  of  benzeneazo-;>-cresol  mercuri- 
acetate  obtained  by  Dimroth  {Ber,,  1902,  35,  2864)  from  diazobenzene 
chloride  and  p-cresol-m-mercuriacetate  (Me:0H«l:4),  and  the 
identity  of  the  two  substances  was  proved  by  a  mixed  melting-point 
determination  : 

0-9868  gave  0-4159  Hg.     Hg  =  42*15. 

0-3012     „     15-8  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  15°  and  768  mm.     N  =  62. 
^i5^iA^2Hg  requires  Hg  =  42*55  ;  N=:6  0  per  cent. 

BemeneazO'^eresol  mercurichloride,  CjH5'Nj'C7Hg(OH)*HgCl,  was 
obtained  by  adding  40  c.c.  of  a  saturated  salt  solution  to  3  grams  of 
the  mercuriacetate  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of  acetic  acid.  The  precipitate 
was  collected,  washed,  and  recrystallised  twice  from  a  large  volume  of 
alcohol,  whereby  it  was  obtained  in  yellowish-brown  needles,  which 
darkened  on  heating,  and  melted  and  decomposed  at  246 — 248° 
(Dimroth  :  249°  with  decomposition)  : 

0-3588  gave  01616  Hg  and  0*1176  AgCl.     Hg  =  45*0  ;  01  =  81. 
CjaHiiONgClHg  requires  Hg  =  44*8  ;  CI  =  7  95  per  cent. 

Mercuric  Acetate  and  Benzeneazo-m-bramo-^^-cresol. 

A  solution  of  3*2  grams  of  mercuric  acetate  in  5  c.c.  of  water  and  a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid  was  added  to  1*5  grams  of  the  hydroxyazo- 
compound  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  was  heated 
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on  the  water-bath  for  six  hours.  The  piecipitate,  separated  from  the 
cold  filtrate,  weighed  1  gram,  and  0*4  gram  was  obtained  bj  con- 
centiating  the  mother  liquor.  The  total  amount  was  recrystallised 
from  acetic  acid.  The  red  crystals  melted  at  120 — 121%  and  the 
melting  point  was  unchanged  by  admixture  with  benzeneazo-m-bromo- 
^cresol  (Me ;  OH  =  1  : 4)  (m.  p.  123°  corr.) : 

01061  gave  9-2  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  18-6°  and  742-6  mm.     N«9-8. 
CjgHjiONjBr  requires  N«9*6  per  cent. 

The  expenses  of  this  investigation  have  been  partly  defrayed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Research  Fund  of  the  Chemical  Society,  for  which  the 
authors  desire  to  expret^s  their  thanks. 

East  London  College. 


LXXIX.— 37ie    Quantitative    Conversion    of  Aromatic 
Hydrazines  into  Diazo7iium  Salts, 
By  Feederick  Daniel  Chattaway. 

The  primary  aromatic  hydrazines,  which  are  so  readily  obtained  from 
diazonium  i^alts  by  reduction,  might  be  expected  to  be  reconverted  into 
the  latter  with  similar  ease  by  oxidation.  This  reconversion,  howeven 
has  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  For  it  to  take  place, 
two  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  •NBL'NHg  group  must  be  replaced  by 
hydroxyl  groups,  and,  as  the  author  has  recently  shown  (Trans.,  1907, 
91,  1323  ;  1908,  93,  270),  when  one  such  group  has  been  introduced 
the  typical  diazo-decomposition : 

R-N-H  R        N        H 

I  — >■       I     +    III    +     I 

R-N-OH  H        N         0-H 

occurs  so  readily  that  even  in  presence  of  acids  comparatively  in- 
significant amounts  of  diazonium  salts  are  formed,  whilst  in  presence 
of  alkalis  they  are  not  produced  at  all. 

Emil  Fischer  {Annalen,  1877,  190,  97)  first  showed  that  the  reaction 
was  possible,  and  recognised  the  presence  of  a  diazonium  salt  among 
the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  phenyl  hydrazine  sulphate  by  yellow 
mercuric  oxide.  The  amount  which  can  be  thus  formed  is,  however, 
very  small,  and,  although  Altgchul  {J.  pr.  Cliem.,  1896,  [ii],  54,  496) 
found  that  a  much  larger  yield  could  be  obtained  by  employing 
nitrous  acid  as  the  oxidising  agent,  no  really  satisfactory  method  of 
effecting  the  reconversion  has  yet  been  described. 
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The  author  finds  that  all  primary  aromatic  hydrazines  can  be 
quantitatively  converted  into  the  corresponding  diazbnium  salts  either 
by  chlorine  or  by  bromine.* 

If  either  halogen  is  allowed  to  act  at  a  low  temperature  on  the 
hydrazine  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  diazonium  salt  separates  out  in  a 
pure  state. 

Unless,  however,  the  solid  salt  is  required,  the  opet^ation  can  be 
more  easily  carried  out  by  dissolving  the  hydrazine  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  cooling  the  solution  to  about  - 15°  by  addition  of  crushed  ice, 
and  either  passing  in  a  rapid  stream  of  chlorine  or  adding  the 
calculated  quantity  of  bromine  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and  similarly 
cooled  by  ice. 

The  formation  of  the  solid  diazonium  salt  is  without  doubt  due  to  a 
substitution  by  halogen  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  'NH'NH, 
group,  followed  by  the  elimination  of  halogen  acid,  thus  : 

CeH,-N.H  CeH,-N-Cl  CeH.-N-Ol 

H-N-H    "^  H-i!t-CI    ^^  iSf 


As  in  other  cases  where  hydrogen  attached  to  nitrogen  is 
replaced  by  halogen,  an  additive  product  is  probably  first  formed,  in 
this  instance  by  the  addition  of  four  halogen  atoms,  each  nitrogen 
atom  thus  becoming  quinquevalent.  The  successive  elimination  of 
three  molecules  of  halogen  acid  then  gives  rise  to  the  diazonium  salt. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  removal  of  the  last  molecule  of  halogen 
acid,  which  is  necessary  for  formation  of  the  solid  diazonium 
compounds,  only  takes  place  when  the  latter  assume  the  solid  state, 
and  that  when  these  compounds  exist  in  solution  or  undergo  any 
of  the  reactions  which  are  characteristic  of  them  they  actually 
have  the  structure  : 

R-N-Cl  R-N-01  Il*N*Br  R-N*Br 

i^„   I      .       or  III  and  i  or        •    iii 

H-N-Cl  H-N*C1  H-N-Br  H-N-Br 

The  relationship  of  the  diazonium  salts  to  the  hydrazines  and  all 

their  reactions  can  be  better  explained  on  this  hypothesis  than  on  any 

other. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Pkenylhyd/razine. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  rapidly  into  a  solution  of  phenylhydrazine 
kept  at  a  low  temperature,  action  at  once  takes  place ;  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  chlorine  and  hydrogen  chloride  is  produced,  but  no  nitrogen 

*  A  large  number  of  totally  different  products  can  be  obtained  from  primary 
aromatic  hydrazines  by  the  astion  on  them  of  the  halogens  according  to  the  con- 
ditions nnder  which  the  action  takes  place.  A  full  treatment  of  the  snbject  is 
reserved  for  a  later  communication ;  in  this  paper,  the  production  of  diazonium 
salts  is  alone  dealt  with. 
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is  evolvedf  nor  does  any  substitution  in  the  ring  take  place,  benssene- 
diazonium  chloride  and  hydrogen  chloride  being  the  sole  products. 

If  solid  benzenediazonium  chloride  is  to  be  prepared,  it  is  best  to 
operate  in  alcoholic  solution,  cooling  with  solid  carbon  dioxide,  but  if 
the  salt  is  not  required  in  the  solid  form  the  action  can  be  much 
more  easily  carried  out  in  acetic  acid  solution. 

To  prepare  the  solid  diazonium  salt,  5  grams  of  phenylhydrazine, 
freshly  distilled  and  twice  recrystallised,  were  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of 
absolute  alcohol,  and  cooled  strongly  by  the  addition  of  solid  carbon 
dioxide,  so  much  of  the  latter  being  added  that  a  pasty  mass  was 
obtained.  Through  this  a  rapid  stream  of  dry  chlorine  was  passed 
until  the  whole  was  saturated,  the  semi-liquid  mass  being  thoroughly 
stirred  during  the  passage,  of  the  gas  by  the  delivery  tube.  The  liquid 
became  pale  yellow,  and  benzenediazonium  chloride  separated  as  a  white 
solid.  One  hundred  e.c.  of  dry  ether,  also  strongly  cooled  and  containing 
suspended  solid  carbon  dioxide,  were  added,  and  a  rapid  current  of 
dry  air  was  aspirated  through  the  mixture  until  the  excess  of  chlorine 
and  the  solid  carbon  dioxide  had  been  removed  and  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid  had  risen  to  about.  -  20°.  The  solid  benzenediazonium 
chloride  was  then  filtered  oS  and  well  washed  with  dry  ether. 

The  purity  of  the  substance  was  established  by  a  chlorine  estimation, 
and  also  by  converting  it  into  benzeneazo-jS-naphthol  by  coupling  it 
with  j3-naphthol.  The  benzeneazo-/S-naphthol  thus  obtained  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol  in  brilliant  scarlet  needles  melting  at  135°,  and  was 
identical  with  a  specimen  prepared  from  benzenediazonium  chloride 
prepared  by  diazotising  aniline. 

To  prepare  an  acetig  ftcid  solution  of  the  diazonium  salt,  2*16  grams 
of  phenylhydrazine^  purified  as  before,  were  dissolved  in  80  c.c.  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  40  grams  of  crushed  ice  added.  A  rapid  stream 
of  chlorine  was  passed  through  the  liquid,  stirring  as  before,  until  it 
was  saturated  and  the  gas  escaped  freely.  No  nitrogen  was  evolved, 
the  action  taking  place  quietly  and  quantitatively.  The  liquid  at  first 
assumed  a  slightly  red  tint,  which,  however,  disappeared  as  the 
passage  of  the  chlorine  was  continued,  a  pale  yellow  liquid  being  finally 
obtained.  To  remove  the  excess  of  chlorine,  more  crushed  ice  was 
added,  and  air  was  drawn  through  the  liquid  until  the  odour  of  chlorine 
could  not  be  detected.  The  benzenediazonium  chloride  produced  was 
then  estimated  by  conversion  into  benzeneazo-)3-naphthol,*  a  quantita- 
tive yield  of  which,  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  can  be  obtained  in  a 
carefully  conducted  experiment. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  no  substitution  in  the  benzene  nucleus  occurs 

*  A  number  of  experiments  made  with  weighed  quantities  of  pure  diazoniam 
compounds  showed  that  accurate  results  could  be  obtained  by  filtering  off  the  azo- 
compound  in  a  Gooch  crucible  and  drying  at  110°. 
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under  tKe  conditions  named,  the  sole  product  of  the  action  of- chlorine 
on  phenylhydrazine  being  benzenediazonium  chloride,  which  is  produced 
in  theoretical  amount. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  Phenylhydrazine, 

The  action  of  bromine  on  phenylhydrazine  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  chlorine,  benzenediazonium  bromide  and  hydrogen  bromide  alone 
being  produced.  Since  the  amount  of  bromine  required  can  be 
accurately  weighed,  the  operations  are  more  easily  carried  out, 

4*32  Grams  of  pure  phenylhydrazine  were  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of 
absolute  alcohol  and  cooled  by  solid  carbon  dioxide,  the  latter  being 
added  in  excess  so  as  to  form  a  semi-solid  mass;  12*8  grams  of  bromine 
were  next  mixed  with  50  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol,  similarly  cooled  and 
containing  an  excess  of  suspended  solid  carbon  dioxide.  The  liquid 
containing  the  bromine  was  then  quickly  added  to  that  containing  the 
phenylhydrazine,  and  the  two  thoroughly  stirred  together.  The 
mixture  became  pale  yellow,  and  solid  benzenediazonium  bromide 
separated;  100  c.c.  of  dry  ether  were  next  added,  and  a  current  of  air 
aspirated  through  the  mixture,  this  being  continued  until  the  solid 
carbon  dioxide  had  disappeared  and  the  temperature  had  risen  to 
about  ~  20^.  The  benzenediazonium  bromide  was  then  filtered  off  and 
washed  with  dry  ether.  It  was  obtaiDed  as  a  white,  crystalline 
powder,  which  in  bulk  was  seen  to  have  a  faint  yellow  tint.  On 
adding  ether  gradually  to  a  solution  of  the  salt  in  cold  alcohol,  it 
separated  in  small,  six -sided  plates  of  a  very  faint  yellow  colour.  Its 
purity  was  ascertained  by  a  bromine  estimation  and  by  converting  it 
as  before  into  benzeneazo-)3-Daphthol. 

Unless  the  solid  salt  is  required,  it  is,  however,  much  simpler  to 
work  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution,  cooling  by  crushed  ice.  Phenyl- 
hydrazine  can  be  so  easily  and  rapidly  converted  into  diazonium 
bromide  in  this  way  that  the  operation  is  excellently  adapted  for  a 
lecture  experiment. 

The  following  is  a  convenient  procedure  :  2-16  grams  of  pure  phenyl* 
hydrazine  are  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  acetic  acid,  and  20  grams  of 
crushed  ice  added ;  6*4  grams  of  bromine  are  dissolved  in  40  c.c. 
of  acetic  acid  and  20  grams  of  crushed  ice  added.  The  temperature 
of  each  liquid  having  fallen  to  about  -  15^,  the  two  are  rapidly  mixed, 
the  bromine  solution  being  poured  into  the  hydrazine  solution,  the 
latter  being  rapidly  stirred  ;  some  heat  is  developed,  but  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  should  not  rise  above  -  10°,  as  the  ice  still  remains 
in  excess  if  the  operations  are  carried  out  quickly.  A  little  benzene- 
diazonium perbromide  is  formed  locally  where  the  bromine  is  in  excess, 
but  this  at  once  disappears  on  stirring,  and  a  clear,  pale  yellow  liquid 
is  obtained,  no  nitrogen  being  evolved. 

VOL.   XCIII.  3  L 
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The  clear  liquid  is  next  poured  o^er  a  considerable  excess  of  crashed 
ice,  and  made  slightly  alkaline  by  the  cautious  addition  of  a  cold 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  On  adding  j3-naphthol 
dissolved  in  dilute  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  benzeneazo-j3-naphthol 
is  thrown  down  as  a  brilliant  red  precipitate.  The  yield  in  a  carefully 
conducted  experiment  is  theoretical.  In  two  test  experiments,  using 
the  above  quantity  of  phenylhydrazine,  4*9  and  5  grams  of  benzene- 
azo-jS-naphthol  were  obtained,  the  amount  which  theoretically  should 
be  produced  being  4*96  grams. 

All  primary  aromatic  hydrazines  which  have  been  studied  are  acted 
on  by  chlorine  and  bromine  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  and  the 
action  appears  to  be  a  general  one. 

It  may,  however,  again  be  noted  that  the  halogens  can  produce 
from  the  hydrazines  a  great  variety  of  substances,  as  the  hydrogen 
attached  to  the  nitrogen  is  substituted  atom  by  atom,  and  the  nitrogen 
halogen  derivatives  formed  can  break  down  or  transform  in  many 
different  ways,  depending  on  the  conditions.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  observation  of  Michaelis  {Ber,^ 
1893,  26,  2190),  confirmed  by  Vaubel  {J,  pr.  Chem.,  1894,  [ii],  49, 
540;  1897,  [ii],  55,  220),  that,  when  phenylhydrazine  or  its 
acetyl  derivative  is  brominated,  in  addition  to  a  bromo-substituted 
hydrazine,  a  bromo-substituted  diazonium  salt  is  produced.  Following 
up  a  statement  made  by  Emil  Fischer  {AnnaUn^  1893,  272, 214)  that 
acetylphenylhydrazine  can  be  directly,  brominated  if  dissolved  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  Michaelis,  by  the  direct  action 
of  bromine  at  the  ordinary  temperature  on  phenylhydrazine  and 
acetylphenylhydrazine,  prepared  p-bromophenylhydrazine  and  2  : 4-di- 
bromophenylhydrazine,  and  noted  that,  in  addition,  p-bromo-  and 
2  :  4-dibromo-benzenediazonium  chloride  were  respectively  produced. 

The  formation  of  these  compounds  is  due  to  the  substitution  of 
hydrogen  in  the  imino-group  of  the  hydrazine  by  bromine,  the  action 
of  the  halogen  on  the  amino-group  being  hindered,  or  rendered  much 
less  rapid,  by  the  presence  of  the  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  this 
by  combining  with  the  group  preventing  the  addition  of  halogen 
which  must  precede  substitution.  The  nitrogen -bi'omide  thus  formed 
undergoes  under  the  infiuence  of  the  halogen  acid  the  transformation 
characteristic  of  phenyl  acyl  nitrogen  bromides,  the  halogen  entering 
the  ring  in  the  para-  and  ortho-positions  and  forming  the  substituted 
hydrazine,  for  example : 
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HCl,NH,-NBr  HOJ,NH,-NH 


HCl,NH,-NBr 

Br 

at  each  stage  of  this  transformation  a  certaia  amount  of  the  sub- 
stituted hydrazine  is  acted  on  in  the  manner  described  in  this  paper 
and  converted  into  the  corresponding  diazonium  salt. 

Action  qf  CUorine  and  Bromine  on  o-  and  ^Tolylhi/drazine,  ^-Bronuh 
phenylhydrazine,  yNitrophenylhydraziney  Phenylhydraaint-i^ 
8vIphonic  Acidf  and  P-NajMhylhydrazine. 

The  action  of  chlorine  and  of  bromine  on  these  hydrazines  has  been 
investigated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  similar  results  to  those 
previously  described.  In  every  case,  the  action  of  the  halogen  at  a  low 
temperature  converts  the  hydrazine  into  the  corresponding  diazonium 
salt. 

The  conversion  in  each  of  these  cases  is  most  conveniently  e£Eected  by 
bromine  carrying  out  the  reaction  in  acetic  acid,  the  amount  of  acid  used 
and  the  details  of  procedure  being  suitably  modified.  In  no  case,  if 
the  temperature  is  kept  low,  is  halogen  substituted  in  the  aromatic 
residue,  this  only  occurring  in  presence  of  mineral  acids  when  the 
temperature  is  such  as  to  allow  transformation  of  the  mono-halogen 
imino-substitution  product  to  take  placa 

In  order  to  obtain  a  quantitative  yield  of  diazonium  salt  in  any  of 
these  reactions,  it  is  necessary  to  work  very  carefully  and  to  use 
accurately  weighed  amounts  of  pure  bromine  and  recently  purified 
hydrazine.  All  primary  aromatic  hydrazines  are  so  readily  oxidised 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  (Ghattaway,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  1323)  that 
unless  purified  by  distillation  under  diminished  pressure,  or  recrystal- 
lised  not  long  before  use,  they  are  certain  to  contain  brown-coloured 
oxidation  products.  Such  slightly  impure  hydrazines  do  not  give  a 
perfectly  clear  solution  of  the  diazonium  compound,  and  smalt  quanti- 
ties ql  brown  solid,  or  even  tarry  matters,  are  thrown  out  on  neutrali- 
sation. Those,  however,  can  be  filtered  off  from  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  diazonium  salt,  the  yield  of  the  latter  being  slightly  reduced. 
Working  with  ordinary  care,  however,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  yield  of 
90—95  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 
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LXXX. — Quantitative    Separation    of   Thallium  from 

Silver. 

By  James  Ebedbbick  Spencer  and  Mabgabbt  Lb  Pla. 

In  the  course  of  some  work  on  thallium  compounds,  we  desired  to 
effect  a  complete  separation  of  silver  and  thallium,  both  for 
purposes  of  analysis  and  also  for  purification  of  the  salts. 

Several  methods  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  for 
effecting  this  separation.  These  methods,  on  trial,  have  proved  to  be 
either  too  lengthy  and  tedious,  or  not  sufficiently  quantitative  for  our 
purpose. 

Crookes  describes  a  method  based  on  the  precipitation  of  silver 
sulphide  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  acid  solution.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  silver  sulphide  precipitated  in  presence  of  a  thallous 
salt  invariably  contains  small  quantities  of  thallium.  A  second 
method  consists  in  oxidising  the  thallium  salt  by  means  of  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  sesquichloride,  TlClgjSTlCl,  which  is  slightly 
soluble  in  hot  water.  The  solution  containing  this  is  then  boiled,  and 
the  silver  chloride  collected  and  washed  with  boiling  water  until  all 
the  thallium  is  removed.  This  method  is  extremely  tedious,  for 
thallium  sesquichloride  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  dissolving 
only  to  the  extent  of  3*6  grams  per  litre  at  25^,  and  is  still  less  soluble 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with  which  the  washing  must  be  earned 
out.  This  is  necessitated  since  thallium  sesquichloride  is  hjdrolysed 
by  water  according  to  the  equation : 

T10l3,3TlCl  +  3HjO  -^  T1(0H)3  +  3T1C1  +  3HC1. 

Another  method  depends  on  the  reduction  of  the  iodides  of  the  two 
metals  by  means  of  zinc*  The  mixture  of  iodides  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  contact  with  a  rod  of  pure  sine  which  reduces  both  iodides  to  metal ; 
when  all  has  been  reduced,  the  excess  of  zihc  is  removed,  and  the 
thallium  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  leave  the 
silver  unattacked. 

This  process  is  very  good,  but  is  long  and  very  tedious;  It  depends 
on  the   iodides   coming  into  contact  with  the  zinc,  which  can  only 
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occur  when  they  are  in  "solution,  and,  since  they  are  both  very 
slightly  Foluble  in  water,  this  must  be  a  very  lengthy  process. 

The  foregoing  processes  having  failed  to  meet  our  needs,  we 
adopted  the  following  method,  which  we  have  found  to  be  quantitative, 
and  easily  and  quickly  earned  out. 

The  mixture  of  silver  and  thallium  salts  is  treated  in  the  presence 
of  about  50  c.c.  of  water  with  a  rapid  stream  of  chlorine.  By  this 
means,  the  thallium  is  converted  into  a  thallic  salt  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  the  silver  being  precipitated  as  chloride.  Thallic  chloride, 
being  extremely  soluble  in  water,  is  filtered  from  the  silver  chloride, 
reduced  by  sulphur  dioxide,  precipitated  as  thallous  iodide,  and 
estimated  in  the  usual  way.  An  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  the 
chlorine  by  bromine,  but  the  results  obtained  showed  that  the 
oxidation  of  the  thallium  was  incomplete.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  determine  the  thallium  directly  in  the  thallic  condition,  and  so 
avoid  the  reduction  by  sulphur  dioxide.  The  thallium  was  therefore 
precipitated,  after  removal  of  the  silver,  by  ammonia,  the  hydroxide 
filtered  off,  dried  at  120^,  and  weighed.  The  results,  however,  showed 
that  the  dried  precipitate  was  not  a  homogeneous  compound. 

EXPERIMRNTAL.     . 

I.  Separation  of  Silver  and  Thallium. 

Solutions  of  thallous  nitrate  and  silver  nitrate  of  known 
composition  were  prepared  *  from  pure  salts  supplied  by  Kahlbaum ; 
these  were  then  analysed  in  the  following  manner. 

Chlorine  was  passed  through  the  solution  for  about  ten  minuter, 
whereby  the  thallous  salt  was  completely  oxidised  to  a  thallic  salt, 
and  the  silver  precipitated  as  chloride.  As  soon  as  the  chlorine 
entered  the  solution,  a  white  precipitate  was  formed,  which  soon 
changed  to  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of  thallic  hydroxide  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  thallic  chloride.  This  precipitate  redissolved  as  more 
chlorine  was  added,  until  finally  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  chloride 
alone  remained. 

It  was  found  advisable  to  keep  the  precipitate  stirred  from  time  to 
time  during  the  addition  of  chlorine.  The  liquid  was  then  boiled  to 
expel  the  excess  of  chlorine,  and,  after  cooling,  filtered  on  a  Qooch 
crucible ;  the  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  was  washed  and  weighed 
in  the  usual  way.  The  filtrate  and  washings  were  concentrated  to 
about  150  c.c,  and  treated  with  a  stream  of  sulphur  dioxide  for  about 
ten  minutes. "^     A  few  cubic  centimetres  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  can 

*  The  sulphur  dioxide  must  not  be  added  directly  from  the  syphon,  as  this  would 
occasion  a  violent  effervescence  in  which  there  would  be  great  danger  of  loss.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  poured  from  the  syphon  into  a  beaker,  and,  from  this, 
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be  substituted  for  the  ga«,  and  this  has  the  advantage  boUi  of  saving 
time  and  obviating  loss  of  the  solution  by  spirting.  The  liquid  was 
then  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide.  An  excess  of  a 
20  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodide  was  then  added,  and  the 
mixture  boiled  for  about  two  minutes.  When  cold,  the  precipitate  of 
thallous  iodide  was  filtered  on  a  Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  a  1 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  iodide  until  the  washings  were  free 
from  nitrate,  and  then  washed  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  dried  at  H0% 
and  weighed.     Table  I  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  analyses. 

Columns  1  and  2  give  the  weights  of  silver  nitrate  and  thalloas 
nitrate  respectively  contained  in  the  solution,  and  S  and  4  give  the 
weights  of  silver  chloride  calculated  and  experimentally  determined. 
0  >lumns  5  and  6  give  the  calculated  and  experimentally  determined 
weights  of  thallous  iodide. 

The  percentage  error  on  the  silver  chloride  is  never  greater  than  0*1, 
whilst  that  on  the  thallous  iodide  varies  between  0*2  ani  0*4 : 

Table  I. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

AgNO, 
taken. 

TlNOj 

AgCl 
calc. 

AgCl 

Til 

Til 

taken. 

obtained. 

calc. 

obtained. 

1*0499 

0-3184 

•     0-8856 

0-8853 

0*3960 

0*3970 

1*0006 

0*1127 

0-8440 

0*8440 

0*1401 

0*1398 

0-5487 

0*2661 

0*4628 

0*4625 

0*3310 

0-8296 

0*6317 

1*3035 

0*4485 

0-4485 

1*3082 

1*3036 

0*1086 

0-9992 

0-0917 

0:0918 

1-2429 

1*2428 

II.  Determination  of  the  Solubility  of  ThdUoua  Chloride  in  Potassium 

Carbonate. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  involving  the  use  of  potassium  carbonate 
and  thallous  salts,  it  was  found  that  the  addition  of  potassium 
chloride  to  a  solution  containing  potassium  carbonate  and  thallous 
salts  gave,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  precipitate  of  thallous  chloride. 
When  this  precipitate  had  been  filtered  off,  the  addition  of  sufficient 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralise  the  potassium  carbonate  caused  the 
precipitation  of  a  further  quantity  of  thallous  chloride.  On  investiga- 
tion, this  was  found  to  be  due  to  an  increased  solubility  of  thallous 
chloride  in  potassium  carbonate  solution,  for,  whereas  thallous  chloride 
dissolves  to  the  extent  of  3*86  grams  per  litre  in  water  at  25^,  it  is 
soluble  to  the  extent  of  21*84  grams  per  litre  in  a  5i\r-solution 
of  potassium  carbonate.     A  study  of   the  curve   representing  the 

the  snlphnr  dioxide  is  carefall j  poured  down  the  side  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
substance  to  be  reduced.  The  first  few  drops  produce  a  mass  of  fine  ice  crystals  on 
the  siurface  of  the  solation  which  effectually  prevents  any  loss  when  the  residne  of 
the  liquid  is  added.  Reduction  by  means  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  is  only  recom- 
mended when  a  good  draught  is  obtainable. 
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increase  of  solubility  gives  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  double 
salts. 

The  potassium  carbonate  used  in  these  determinations  was  Kahl- 
baum's  purest,  but  was  found  to  contain  small  quantities  of  potassiutn 
hydroxide,  and  was  therefore  purified  by  digesting  with  alcohol. 

The  potassium  carbonate  was  dissolved  in  water  to  make  solutions  of 
various  strengths,  which  were  accurately  determined  by  titration. 
Dry  thallous  chloride  was  added  to  these  solutions,  placed  in  a  series  of 
bottles.  The  bottles  were  then  closed  by  well-fitting  stoppers,  which 
were  also  covered  with  watertight  caps,  and  placed  in  a  thermostat  at 
25^  and  shaken  for  several  days.  When  the  solutions  were  saturated 
with  thallous  chloride,  they  were  carefully  analysed,  the  thallium 
being  estimated  by  the  method  already  described.  The  results  of  a 
series  of  determinations  are  given  in  table  II.  Column  I  gives  the 
concentration  of  potassium  carbonate  in  gram-molecules  per  litre ; 
column  2  that  of  thallous  chloride  in  gram-molecules  per  litre; 
column  3  the  increase  in  solubility  of  thallous  chloride  in  gram- 
molecules  due  to  the  presence  of  potassium  carbonate : 

Table  II. 


s. 

1.  2.  Increased  8o1q- 

Conc.  EgCO,.  Cone.  TlCl.  bilityof  TlOl. 

0*0000  0-0161  00000 

0-0093  0  0184  0»0023 

0-0188  0-0201  0*0040 

00465  0-0239  0*0078 

0-0930  0-0289  0-0128 

0  4650  0-0489  0-0328 


1.  2.        Increased  sola - 

Cone.  K,CO,.  Cone  TlOl.  bilityof  TlCl. 

0-8887  00636  00475 

1-3330  00744  0-0583 

1-7774  0-0816  0  0655 

2-2217  0-0862  00701 

4-4435  0-0904  0*0743 

5  0763  0  0915  0-0754 


A  curve  showing  the  relationships  between  the  increase  in  the 
concentration  of  the  potassium  carbonate  and  that  of  the  thallous 
chloride  gives  no  indication  of  the  forn^ttiqu  of  i^  double  «^lt.  The 
general  form  of  the  curve  is  a  hyperbola,  as  is  evid^t  from  t^e 
figures  in  table  II.  "Whether  or  no  there  are  complex  ions  in  the 
solution  cannot  be  decided  from  solubility  determini^tions,  but  would 
follow  from  a  determination  of  the  electropotential  of  such  solutions 
against  a  thallium  electrode.  Determinations  of  this  nature  are  in 
progress. 

The  cost  of  material  used  in  this  investigation  was  covered  by 
portion  of  a  grant  from  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 
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LXXXL — The  Constituents  of  Cyprus   Origanum   Oil. 
Isolation  of  a  New  Terpens  (Origanene). 

By  Samuel  Shrowder  Pickles,  M.Sc. 

During  his  visit  to  Ojprus,  in  1904,  Prof.  W.  R.  Danstan  obtained 
a  small  quantity  of  the  oil  distilled  locally  from  the  principal 
origanum  plant  of  the  island,  and  arranged  for  further  supplies  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Imperial  Institute  for  examination.  An  account 
of  the  preliminary  examination  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  (1906,  p.  296).  The  physical  constants  of  the  oil 
were  recorded,  and.  it  was  shown  that  the  principal  constituent  of 
the  oil  is  carvacrol,  which  is  present  to  the  extent  of  82 '5  per  cent. 

The  present  investigation,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof. 
Dunstan,  deals  with  the  further  examination  of  the  constituents 
of  this  oiL 

Of  several  oils  of  origanum  and  thyme  produced  in  Oyprus,  this, 
the  most  important,  is  the  origanum  oil,  resembling  that  known  in 
commerce  as  "  oil  of  Cretan  origanum,"  about  3000  lbs.  of  which  are 
now  annually  exported. 

Oils  containing  carvacrol  are  obtained  from  several  species  of 
Origanum  growing  in  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the 
two  chief  being  (1)  Trieste  origanum  oil,  which,  according  to  Glide- 
meister  and  Hoffmann  {Volatile  Oils,  p.  622),  is  probably  derived  from 
Origanum  hirtuniy  Lk.,  and  (2)  Smyrna  origanum  oil,  derived  from 
Origanum  Smymaeum,  Linn.  According  to  the  Index  Kewensis,  the 
latter  is  a  synonym  for  0,  Onites,  linn. 

There  is  at  present  some  little  doubt  as  to  the  exact  botanical 
species  of  the  plant  furnishing  the  Cyprian  oil.  It  is  known  in  the 
island  by  the  name  '^  Piyavi;,"  and  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Qenuadius,  late 
Director  of  Agriculture  for  Cyprus,  as  Origanum  OnUes,  Holmboe, 
a  Norwegian  botanist,  regards  the  plant  as  0,  dubium,  a  sub-species  of 
0.  MarUj  L.  A  botanical  specimen  sent  recently  to  Kew  was  identi6ed 
as  Origanum  majorana^  although  the  oil  differs  widely  from  that  pro- 
duced by  0.  majwana  as  grown  in  Spain.  Holmes  {Pharm,  J.,  1907, 
79,  378)  has  also  recently  examined  the  plant,  and  finds  that, 
although  it  is  closely  allied  to  0.  majaranaf  it  differs  from  it  in 
certain  respects,  particularly  in  being  perennial,  and  he  proposes  to 
refer  it  to  Willdenow's  0.  majoranoides. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  oil  and  the  yield  of  carvaorol^jure 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Trieste  oil  (0.  hirtum,  Lk.). 
the  other  hand,  the  low  content  of  carvacrol  in  Smyrna  origanum  oil 
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(from  25  to  60  per  cent.)  appears  to  indicate  a  different  botanical 
origin. 

Trieste  origanum  oil  was  examined  by  Jahns  (Arch.  Pharm.y  216, 
1)  in  1879,  who  first  showed  that  the  oil  contained  carvacrol.  He 
also  obtained  small  quantities  of  another  phenol  (0*2  per  cent.),  which 
was  not  identified,  but  which  was  said  to  produce  a  yiolet  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride.  Jahns  further  stated  that  the  non-phenolic 
portion  of  the  oil,  after  several  rectifications  over  sodium,  boiled  for 
the  most  part  between  172^  and  176°,  and  consisted  principally  of 
cymene,  the  presence  of  which  was  shown  by  the  formation  of  cymene- 
sulphooic  acid.  He  also  mentioned  that  this  fraction,  when  shaken 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  developed  the  odour  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  terpenes. 

Smyrna  origanum  oil  was  examined  by  Gildemeister  in  1895 
(Areh.  Pharm,,  233,  182).  It  was  found  to  differ  from  the  Trieste 
oil  in  that  it  contains  the  aliphatic  alcohol,  linalool,  in  considerable 
amount.  On  account  of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  hydrocarbon 
fraction,  155 — 163°  (sp.  gr. «  0*826),  it  was  thought  to  contain  olefinic 
terpenes.  Besides  carvacrol,  the  oil  was  shown  to  contain  cymene 
and  /-linalool. 

An  analysis  of  Cj^rus  origanum  oil  by  Francis  (Chemist  and 
Druggist^  1907,  70,  366),  Government  Analyst  of  Cyprus,  has  also 
recently  been  published.  From  the  results  given,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  merely  distilled  the  oil  and  named  the  various 
fractions  on  the  assumption  that  the  oil  was  a  thyme  oil,  without 
attempting  to  examine  them  chemically.     His  results  are  as  follows : 

Sample  No.  1.  Sample  No.  2. 

Water  260  200 

Light  oil,  boilinjz  below  160'  1*80  2*00 

Thymene,  distilling  at  160— 166-   6*40  2*40 

Cymene,  „  170—180"   7*60  8*80 

Thymol,  „  280'     81-60  8480 

100-00  100  00 

If  the  above  surmise  is  incorrect,  some  other  explanation  of  these 
results  is  required,  as  230^  is  the  correct  boiling  point  for  thymol, 
whereas  carvacrol  boils  at  236°.  Francis  also  remarks  that  the  best 
way  to  remove  the  thymol  is  to  cool  the  oil  to  0°,  when  the  thymol 
separates.  Now,  as  the  melting  point  of  pure  carvacrol  is  0°,  it  cannot 
be  made  to  crystallise  from  an  oil  merely  by  cooling  to  that  tempera- 
ture, although  t  ymol  (m.  p.  51*5°),  were  it  present,  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do  so. 

Further,  the  hydrocarbon  (b.  p.  160 — 165*^)  is  certainly  not  identical 
with  thymene  (probably  /-pinene)  isolated  by  Lallemand  {Campt,  r$nd., 
1853,  37,  498)  from  thyme  oil. 
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Occuirenee  and  Constitution  of  **  OHganene" 

During  the  course  of  the  present  investigation,  an  examination 
of  the  hydrocarbons  contained  in  OypruB  origanum  oil  revealed  the 
presence  of  a  terpene,  the  properties  and  derivatives  of  which  do  not 
coincide  with  those  of  any  previously  described  member  of  the  terpene 
group.  The  name  "  origanene  "  is  proposed  for  this  hydrocarbon,  and 
it  has  been  considered  of  interest  to  elucidate  as  far  as  possible  the 
constitution  of  this  apparently  new  substance.  With  this  object 
in  view,  the  following  ascertained  facts  are  to  be  considered. 

Analysis  shows  the  formula  of  origanene  to  be  Cj^H^g.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  16°  is  0*847,  and  refractive  index  (n^) » 1*480.  As  obtained 
by  distillation,  the  hydrocarbon  has  a  slight  optical  rotation  (  + 1^50' 
in  a  1-dcm.  tube),  but,  as  all  the  hydrocarbon  fractions  of  the  oil  also 
show  a  slight  i*otation,  this  is  possibly  due  to  the  presence,  as  im- 
purity,  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  strongly  active  substance.  The 
boiling  point  of  the  terpene  was  found  on  two  different  occasions  to  be 
160—1647760  mm.  and  163—1667766  mm. 

On  treatment  with  bromine  in  the  cold,  origanene  forms  only  a 
dibromo-additive  compound,  and  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  bromide 
in  acetic  acid  solution,  even  at  130°  in  a  sealed  tube,  only  a  mono- 
hydrobromide  is  obtained.  By  shaking  origanene  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  for  five  days,  it  is  partly  converted  into  terpin  hydrate. 
Only  a  slight  pink  coloration  is  produced  when  the  hydrocarbon 
is  dissolved  in  acetic  anhydride  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  add«Ki. 
When  origanene  dibromide  is  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  hydro- 
gen bromide  is  readily  eliminated  from  the  molecule,  and  the  resulting 
product  is  p-cymene, 

Origanene  yields  a  colourless,  crystalline  niiroao-ohloride,  but 
apparently  does  not  form  a  solid  nitrosite  as  do  the  phellandrenes 
and  terpinene.  On  oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbon  by  hydrogen  per^ 
oxide  in  neutral  solution,  succinic  acid  is  produced. 

The  comparatively  low  boiling  point  of  the  hydrocarbon  suggested 

the  possibility  of  its  being  either  an  open-chain  terpene  of  the  myroene 

bridged  cyclic  compound  of  the  pinene  or  fenchene  type. 

>ecific  gravity  (0*847)  and  the  fact  that  only  a  dibromide  is 

treatment  with   bromine,  render  the  open-chain  theory 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bridged  cyclic  terpenes,  pinene, 

».,  have*  specific  gravities  higher  than  that  of  origanene, 

mating  terpenes  of  this  class  with  an  acetic  acid  solution  of 

romide,  the  bridged  linking  is  usually  resolved  and  dihydro- 

re  formed.  The  other  alternative  is  to  consider  origanene  as 

ic  compound  containing  two  conjugated  ethylenic  Unkings, 
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and  ibis  view  agrees  best  with  the  experimental  evidence.  The 
molecular  refraction  is  found  to  be  45*54,  which  agrees  with  the  value 
calculated  for  O^o^^Jr^  (^5*24),  whereas  Cj^Hj^p  requires  43*53. 
Assuming  that  there  is  one  closed  ring  in  the  molecule,  the  formation 
of  terpin  hydrate  on  shaking  origanene  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  observations  that  p-cytvene  is  readily 
formed  from  origanene  and  that  on  treatment  with  acetic  anhydride 
nnd  sulphuric  acid  only  a  slight  pink  coloration  is  produced,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  terpene  is  a  /7-menthadiene.  Having  regard 
to  the  ease  with  which  origanene  dibromide  yields  j9-cymene  on  treat- 
ment with  alcoholic  potash,  it  appears  probable  that  both  the  bromine 
atoms  are  in  the  ring,  and,  if  so,  it  follows  that  both  the  double  bonds 
most  previously  have  been  in  the  ring.  Finally,  of  the  possible 
p-menthadienes  having  a  conjugated  system  of  double  bonds  inside 
the  ring,  only  one  can  give  succinic  acid  on  oxidation,  namely,  the 
A^''-p-menthadiene, 

Accepting  this  formula  for  origanene,  the  formation  of  the  dibromide 
can  reasonably  be  represented  as  follows : 


CMe<gg  .^^>C-CHMe,  +  Br2 


I 


CMeBr<^]^— ^>CBr-CHMe3-2HBr  — > 

CMe<^^;g5>C-CHMe,. 

The  formation  of  terpin  hydrate  from  a  compound  having  this 
formula  appears  at  first  sight  to  present  some  difficulty,  as  the  product 
which  might  have  been  expected  is  the  terpinene  terpin,  m.  p* 
136—137% 

CH3.C(0H)<ggjgg«>C(0H)-CH<:gg». 

Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  ease  with  which  isomerisation  takes 
place  amongst  terpenes,  especially  in  acid  solution,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  first  action  of  the  acid  is  to  cause  a  shifting  of  the 
double  bonds  with  the  formation  of  dipentene,  which  would  then  pass 
into  terpineol  and  terpin  hydrate. 

The  A^-'-p-menthadiene  formula  has  been  put  forward  at  least  twice 
previously  as  representing  the  constitution  of  other  terpenes.  It  was 
suggested  as  the  formula  for  terpinene  by  Wallach  in  1891,  and, 
although  the  terpinene  formula  most  generally  accepted  at  the  present 
time  appears  to  be  that  advanced  by  Harries  {Ber,,  1902,  36,  1169), 
it  has  never  been  quite  abandoned  by  Wallach. 

This  same  formula  was  ascribed  by  Harries  {AnncUen,  1903^  328, 
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322)  to  one  of  the  hydrocarbons  which  oocur  in  the  mixture  of 
terpenes  obtained  by  distilling  the  phosphate  of  dihydrocarvylamine. 
The  boiling  point  of  this  terpene  was  174—176''  (10''  higher  than  that 
of  origanene),  and  succinic  *  acid  was  obtained  on  oxidation  with 
permanganate  solutioo.  No  characteristic  derivatives  were,  however, 
described,  and  it  was  not  stated  whether  the  hydrocarbon  formed  di- 
or  tStra-halogen  additive  compounds.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  say 
whether  or  not  it  resembles  origanene. 

FxamincUioih  of  Cyprua  Origanum  Oil, 

Physical  CharaeUrs. — The  oil  is  golden-brown  in  colour,  but  rapidly 
darkens  on  exposure  to  air.  It  possesses  a  rather  pleasant  odour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  thyme  oil,  has  a  burning  taste,  and 
produces  a  smarting  effect  when  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  face. 

Specific  gravity  at  15715'' » 0*967.  Optical  rotation  in  1-dcm. 
tube  -+0°12'. 

The  oil  gives  a  clear  solution  with  one  or  more  volumes  of  80  per 
cent,  alcohol. 

Chemical  Examination, — The  oil  was  subjected  to  a  preliminary 
examination  for  the  presence  of  free  acids  by  shaking  a  portion  with 
sodium  carbonate  solution.  On  afterwards  acidifying  the  alkaline 
washings  and  extracting  with  ether,  only  a  trace  of  an  acid  having 
the  odour  of  tsobutyric  acid  was  obtained.  Another  portion  of  the  oil 
wan,  with  negative  results,  tested  for  aldehydes  and  ketones  by  shaking 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite. 

Separation  of  the  Phenolic  Portion. — Four  hundred  grams  of  the  oil 
were  shaken  with  2  litres  of  5  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution, 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  about  four  hours.  The 
aqueous  alkaline  solution  was  then  separated  from  the  oily  layer, 
and  an  estimation  of  the  phenols  present,  based  on  the  diminution 
in  volume  which  the  oil  had  sustained,  indicated  a  phenol  content  of 
82*5  per  cent.  It  was  found,  however,  that  even  after  this  treatment 
some  carvacrol  remained  dissolved  in  the  oily  portion ;  this  was 
removed  by  a  further  treatment  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  and 
amounted  to  an  additional  1*5  per  cent.,  bringing  the  total  phenolic 
content  up  to  84  per  cent.  The  phenols  were  subsequently  liberated 
from  the  alkaline  solution  by  acidifying  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  oil  was  thus  separated  into  (a)  phenolic  portion,  and  (6)  non- 
phenolic  portion. 

IdenUfieation  of  CarvaeroL — ^The  aqueous  alkaline  extract  on  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid  yielded  a  golden-brown  oil ;  this  was 
washed,  first  with  sodium  carbonate  solution,  then  with  water,  and 
afterwards  distilled  at  atmospheric   pressure.     A  little  water  first 
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passed  over,  but  afterwards  the  temperature  rapidly  rose  to  235%  and 
practically  the  whole  of  the  remaining  liquid  distilled  at  235 — 237°. 
The  boiling  point  of  pure  carvacrol  is  236%  whereas  that  of  thymol 
is  230°.  Analysis  of  the  oil  (b.  p.  235—237°)  yielded  the  following 
results : 

01747  gave  05105  00,  and  0-1442  H^O.    0  =  79-9 ;  H  =  92. 
CioHi^O  requires  0  =  800 ;  H  =  93  per  cent. 

The  specific  gravity  at  15715°  was  found  to  be  0*9810.  On  dis- 
solving a  little  of  the  oil  in  alcohol  and  adding  a  drop  of  ferric 
chloride  solution,  the  green  coloration  characteristic  of  carvacrol  was 
observed.  The  nitroso-derivative  was  prepared  by  treating  a  solution 
of  the  phenol  in  alcohol  (previously  saturated  in  the  cold  with  hydrogen 
chloride)  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  (Klages, 
Ber.f  1899,  32,  1578).  The  yellow,  crystalline  compound  obtained 
melted  at  153 — 154°,  and  was  identical  with  nitrosocarvacrol  (Wallach, 
Ber.,  1892,  26,  1663).  The  nitroso-compound  of  thymol  melts  at 
161 — 162°.  The  phenylcarbamic  ester  was  also  prepared  by  the  action 
of  phenyl  cyanate  on  the  phenol  in  the  presence  of  a  little  aluminium 
chloride  (Goldschmidt,  Ber.,  1893,  26,  2086).  It  crystallised  from 
dilute  methyl  alcohol  in  colourless,  needle-shaped  crystals,  melting  at 
140°,  and  identical  with  those  obtained  from  pure  carvacrol. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  phenolic  portion  of  the 
oil  consists  almost  entirely  of  carvacrol.  Indications  were,  however, 
observed  of  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  another  phenol.  If 
the  alkaline  solution,  containing  the  sodium  salt  of  carvacrol,  is  shaken 
with  ether,  all  the  carvacrol  can  be  extracted.  When  no  more  phenol 
is  yielded  to  the  ether,  it  is  possible,  by  acidifying  the  aqueous  liquid, 
to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  another  phenol,  which  differs  from 
carvacrol  in  that,  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  gives  a  beautiful  purple 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  It  possesses  a  pleasant  odour  similar 
to  that  of  wood  creosote,  and  is  a  brown,  viscous  liquid  having  a 
tendency  to  solidify : 

01320  gave  03580  OOg  and  01020  H,0.     C  =  73-9  ;  H-8-6. 
OiiHi^O,  requires  C  =  733 ;  H  =» 89  per  cent. 

Its  properties  are  consistent  with  the  idea  that  it  is  possibly  a 
hydroxymethoxycymene,  but  the  small  quantity  obtained  (0*4  gram) 
did  not  allow  of  further  confirmation. 

£xafninaiian  of  th$  Nim^henolie  Portion, — As  the  odour  of  the 
original  oil  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  pure  carvacrol,  it  was 
considered  of  importance  to  examine  more  closely  the  non-phenolio 
portion  of  the  oil.  The  yield,  howeveri  is  only  about  16  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  work  up  a  fairly  large  quantity 
of  the  oil,  the  phenolic  portion  being  removed  by  the  process  already 
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described.  The  oil  remaining  was  then  subjected  to  distillation  under 
reduced  pressure,  and  thus  roughly  separated  into  three  fractions.  The 
first  fraction,  boiling  below  80715  mm.,  was  distilled  from  a  water-bath, 
and  afterwards  a  metal-bath  was  used.     The  three  fractions  were : 

(1)  Fraction  boiling  below  80^15  mm. 

(2)  „  „       at  80— 125715  mm. 

(3)  „  „      above  125715  mm. 

These  were  examined  separately.  The  first  was  dextrorotatory 
and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  hydrocarbons ;  its  examination  forms 
the  chief  part  of  the  present  communication.  The  second  portion  also 
contained  some  hydrocarbons,  which  on  redistillation  boiled  below 
8O715  mm.,  but  consisted  principally  of  a  lievorotatory  terpineoMike 
compound  ;  the  third  fraction  contained  high  boiling  oxygenated  com- 
pounds, which  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated. 

Fraction  boiling  Mow  80715  mm.— On  redistillation,  this  portion 
was  first  separated  into  two  fractions,  boiling  respectively  at  65 — 697 
15—20  mm.  and  69—80715—20  mm.  The  first  of  these  distillates 
was  further  fractionated  at  atmospheric  pressure  (750  mm  ),  and  a 
portion  boiling  fairly  constantly  at  160 — 1647750  mm.  was  finally 
obtained.     On  analysis : 

01880  gave  06060  00^  and  01950  H^O.     0  =  87-9  j  H=  11-5. 
OiqEL^q  requires  C  =  88*2  ;  H  =  1 1  -8  per  cent 

As  it  was  apparently  not  quite  free  from  oxygen^  the  liquid  was 
redistilled  over  sodium  and  analysed  at  once.  The  numbers  theu 
obtained  were  found  to  agree  well  with  the  formula  O^oHj^ : 

01590  gave  05150  COj  and  01665  H,0.     0  =  88-3;  H«ll-6. 
OjoHje  requires  0  =  882  ;  H=  11-8  per  cent 

This  liquid  appears  to  consist  of  a  hydrocarbon  in  a  fairly  pure  state. 
Peoding  further  investigation  of  its  constitution, the  name  "  origanene  ** 
is  proposed  for  it.  This  hydrocarbon  is  a  colourless,  refractive  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  0-847  at  16^.  It  possesses  a  characteristic  odour,  somewhat 
lemon-like,  but  quite  distinct  from  the  odour  of  cymene  or  limonene. 
As  obtained  by  distillation,  it  had  a  slight  optical  activity,  giving  a 
rotation  of  +  P50'  in  a  1-dcm.  tube.  A  determination  of  the  refractive 
index  gave  tid  » 1*480. 

Derivatives  of  Origanene, 

Nitroeo'chloridet  0|(,Hig,N001. — For  the  preparation  of  the  nitroso- 
chloride,  the  hydrocarbon  (3  c.c.)  was  dissolved  in  methyl  alodbol  and 
a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  were  added.  Amyl  nitrite  (4  c.c.)  was  then: 
added,  and,  after  cooling  to  -  10°  in  a  freeadng  mixture,  hydrochloric) 
apid  (2  CO.)  was  dropped  in  gradually,  the  liquid  being  constantly 
shaken.     The  nitrosorchloride  separated  at  oi)ce  in  colourless,  needle- 
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shaped  crystals.  More  methyl  alcohol  was  now  added,  and,  after  allow- 
ing the  flask  to  remain  in  the  freezing  mixture  for  twenty  minutes,  the 
crystals  were  collected,  well  washed  with  methyl  alcohol,  and  dried  on 
a  porous  plate. 

The  nUroso-Moride  is  not  a  very  stable  compound,  it  decomposes  at 
once  on  heating  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  on  standing  alone  for  a  few 
days  becomes  coloured.  Its  melting  point,  which  is  also  a  decomposi- 
tion point,  lies  between  91^  and  94^,  depending  on  the  speed  of  heating. 
At  this  point  it  decomposes  violently,  leaving  a  dark  red  liquid  in  the 
tube.  Owing  to  this  liability  to  decompose,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the 
compound  sufficiently  pure  for  analysis  : 

0-1600  gave  0-1060  AgCl.     01  - 16-4. 

OjoHigONCl  requires  01 « 17-6  per  cent. 

The  hUrolbenzylamine,  CioHi5(:NOH)-NH*C7Hy.— This  is  formed 
when  the  nitroso-chloride  is  dissolved  or  suspended  in  ethyl  alcohol  and  a 
slight  excess  of  benzylamine  is  added.  The  reaction  takes  pUce  almost 
at  once,  but  it  is  advisable  to  warm  the  mixture  in  the  water-bath  and 
allow  it  to  stand  for  a  short  time.  On  adding  water,  the  crystalline 
nilrolbenzylamine  is  precipitated  in  small,  well-defined  prisms.  After 
recrystaliising  from  dilate  methyl  alcohol,  the  melting  point  was 
104—105°: 

01820  gave  0-4980  OOjj  and  01480  HjO.     0  -  74-63 ;  H  =  9-0. 
Oi^Hj^ONg  requires  0  =  76-0 ;  H  -  88  per  cent. 

The  nitrdpiperidide,  CiQ^^^{'.1^01S.y'NlG^'RiQ,  was  obtained  in  the 
same  way  from  the  nitroso-chioride  by  using  piperidine  in  place  of 
benzylamine.  It  crystallises  from  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  or 
ethyl  acetate  in  long,  colourless,  prismatic  needles  melting  at  196° : 

0-2360  gave  23-0  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  779  mm.  and  18°.     N=  115. 
CjjHj^ONg  requires  N  =»  1 1  -2  per  cent. 

The  hydrochloride, — ^The  hydrocarbon  forms  only  a  monobydrohalide 
compound.  For  the  preparation  of  the  hydrochloride,  the  terpene 
(3  grams)  was  mixed  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  and,  after  cooling  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  dry  hydrogen  chloride  was  passed  into  the  solution 
for  thirty  minutes.  The  liquid,  which  had  then  become  slightly  pink, 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour,  water  was  then  added,  and  the 
mixture  well  shaken,  when  an  oily  liquid  separated ;  this  was  washed 
with  more  water,  then  with  very  dilute  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and 
dried  over  calcium  chloride  : 

0-3730  gave  0-3060  AgOl.   01  - 2024. 

O10H17OI  requires  01 »  20-58  per  cent. 

The  hydrochloride  is  a  colourless  oil  with  a  pleasant  odour.  Its 
specific  gravity  at  18°  is  0-992. 
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The  dibromvle, — For  the  preparation  of  the  dibromide,  origanene 
(2  C.C.)  was*  mixed  with  chloroform  (4  c.c.)  and  cooled  in  a  freezing 
mixture.  Bromine  in  chloroform  solution  (1  ac. » 1  gram  Br)  was  then 
added  drop  by  drop  until  the  brown  colour  of  the  liquid  waa  permanent. 
At  this  point  hydrogen  bromide  began  to  be  evolved.  Two  c.c.  of  the 
bromine  solution  had  been  added,  equivalent  to  2  grams  of  bromine. 
On  calculation  this  was  found  to  be  almost  exactly  the  quantity  of 
bromine  required  for  the  formation  of  the  dibromide  Cj^^Hj^Br,.  A 
current  of  dry  air  was  then  passed  through  the  solution  to  remove  the 
chloroform,  and  the  liquid  remaining  was  left  in  a  vacuum  desiccator 
for  a  short  time. 

The  dibromide  obtained  in  this  way  was  an  oily,  deep  yellow  liquid 
having  an  odour  resembling  that  of  turpentine.  It  is  apparently  not 
very  stable,  for  on  standing  in  the  open  air  it  becomes  dark  coloured. 

Att-empts  to  obtain  a  crystalline  nitrosite  of  origanene,  such  as  is 
formed  in  the  case  of  the  phellandrenes  and  terpinene^  were  un- 
successful. 

The  kydrohrwnide. — ^With  the  object  of  obtaining  if  possible  a  dihydro- 
halide  derivative  of  origanene,  the  hydrocarbon  was  submitted  to  the 
action  of  hydrogen  bromide  under  conditions  which  might  be  expected 
to  cause  the  rupture  of  a  bridged  ring,  if  such  were  present  in  the 
molecule.  To  the  terpene  (2  c.c.)  a  considerable  excess  of  an  acetic 
acid  solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  (saturated  at  0^)  was  added. 

The  mixture  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cold  for  a  day,  and  it  was 
afterwards  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  130°  for  two  hours.  Even  in 
these  circumstances,  however,  only  1  molecule  of  hydrogen  bromide 
could  be  made  to  combine  with  the  C^qH^^  molecule.  After  washing 
the  product  free  from  acids  and  drying  over  calcium  chloride,  it  was 
obtained  as  a  yellow,  oily  liquid,  somewhat  denser  than  water : 

0-2800  gave  0-2440  AgBr.     Br  =  371 . 

CiQHi^Br  requires  Br  =  3B'9  per  cent. 

TreattnerU  of  Origanene  with  JDiluie  Sulphuric  Acid.     Production  of 

Terpin  Hydrate* 

The  hydrocarbon  (5  c.c.)  was  mixed  with  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (750  c.c),  and  shaken  at  intervals  for 
several  days.  On  opening  the  bottle,  the  original  odour  of  the  terpene 
had  disappeared^  and  the  contents  had  acquired  a  somewhat  cineol- 
like  odour.  A  quantity  of  oil  remained  undissolved,  and  this  was 
first  separated ;  the  aqueous  solution  was  then  saturated  with 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  extracted  several  times  with  ether.  After 
the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution,  a  residue  remained  which 
became  solid   on   cooling.      On    recrystallisation,  the    greater   part 
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separated  in  colourless,  prismatic  crystals,  which  melted  at  118 — 119° 
and  gave  off  water  at  this  point.  This  substance  was  found  to  be 
terpin  b  jdrate,  and  on  treatment  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  the 
characteristic  dipentene  dihydriodide,  m.  p.  79 — 80°,  was  produced. 

From  the  mother  liquor  of  the  crystallisation,  another  set  of 
crystals  was  obtained,  evidently  a  mixture,  and  by  treating  this 
with  ether  and  rapidly  pouring  off  the  solvent  a  partial  separation 
was  effected.  This  solution  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  crystalline 
material  melting  indefinitely  between  126°  and  131°  without  evolution 
of  water.     The  quantity  obtained  was  too  small  for  characterisation. 

Actum  of  Alcoholic  Potash  on  Origanene  Dibromide,     Production  of 

p-Cymene, 

For  this  experiment,  the  dibromide  was  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  hydrocarbon  in  acetic  acid,  and,  after  cooling  in  a  freezing 
mixture,  adding  bromine  (in  acetic  acid  solution)  slowly  until  the 
brown  colour  was  permanent.  The  acetic  acid  was  then  removed  by 
washing  with  water,  and  the  dibromide  thus  obtained  was  a  pale 
yellow,  heavy  oil. 

The  liquid  dibromide  (12  c.c.)  was  placed  in  a  flask,  fitted  with 
a  condenser  tube,  together  with  a  considerable  excess  of  alcoholic 
potash,  and  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  an  hour.  Potassium 
bromide  separated  almost  immediately,  and  during  the  boiling  the 
liquid  became  dark  brown.  On  removing  from  the  water-bath,  much 
water  was  added,  and  the  oily  portion,  which  separated  on  standing, 
was  run  off  and  dissolved  in  ether.  The  solutiou  was  washed,  dried, 
the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  remaining  oil  was  distilled  in  steam. 
The  first  portion  to  pass  over  was  a  colourless  oil,  lighter  than  water, 
haviog  the  odour  of  cymene.  This  constituted  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  oU,  and  passed  over  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  distillation. 
A  quantity  of  dark-coloured,  heavy  oil  remained  in  the  flask,  and 
this  distilled  much  more  slowly. 

The  light  oil  was  redistilled,  and  was  found  to  boil  almost  entirely 
between  173°  and  176°.  On  adding  a  few  drops  of  bromine  in  acetic 
acid  to  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  it  acquired  at  once  a  permanent  brown 
colour,  indicating  a  saturated  condition.     On  analysis : 

01250  gave  01 190  H^O.     H=  105. 

0-1665    „    0-1600  HgO.     H-lO'o. 

OioH]4  requires  10*45  per  cent. 

The  hydrocarbon  was  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
heated  on  the  water-bath  at  90°  for  a  few  minutes,  the  product  was 
poured  into  water,  neutralised  with  barium  hydroxide,  and  the  mixture 
then  heated  to  boiling  and  filtered  while  hot.     The  aqueous  filtrate 
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wai  evaporated,  and  the  residue  obtained,  after  red-ystallising  from 
alcohol,  consisted  of  the  shining,  leafy  crystals  characteristic  of  the 
barium  salt  of  p-oymenesulphonic  acid.  This  salt  has  the  composition 
{O^QU^jO^&)^Bt^3Bfi.  It  was  heated  in  the  air-oven  at  llO""  unUl 
anhydrous,  and  then  analysed  : 

0-3030  gave  01260  BaSO^.     Ba  =  244. 

OjQHj^OgSgBa  requires  Ba==24*3  per  cent. 

Finally,  the  cymenesulphonic  acid  was  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
barium  salt  with  sulphuric  acid ;  it  separated  from  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  on  evaporation^  in  plate-like  crystals,  melting  at  50 — 51°  and 
having  the  composition  OjoHj3*S03H,2H20. 

Oxidation    of   Origanene    with  Hydrogen  Peroxide,      Production    of 

Sucdnie  Acid. 

The  terpene  (5  c.c.)  was  mixed  with  a  33  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  quite  free  from  acid  (the  ''  perhydrol "  of  Merck), 
and  the  mixture  was  shaken  for  some  time  in  the  cold  and  afterwards 
during  heating  on  the  water-bath,  ^fter  about  one  hour,  the  solution, 
which  had  become  acid,  was  neutralised  with  potassium  hydroxide  and 
allowed  to  stand  overnight.  The  contents  of  the  flask  were  then 
found  to  have  again  become  acid,  and,  after  further  neutralisation,  the 
aqueous  layer  was  separated  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  The 
liquid  was  then  acidified,  and  a  current  of  steam  was  passed  through 
to  remove  the  volatile  acids.  The  remaining  portion  was  again 
evaporated  almost  to  dryness,  and  extracted  several  times  with  ether. 
This  ethereal  solution,  on  evaporation,  yielded  an  oil  which  soon 
deposited  crystals,  and,  after  standing  for  two  days,  the  crystalline 
portion  was  dried  on  a  porous  plate  and  recrystallised  from  water. 
It  then  melted  at  184 — 185°,  and  possessed  the  crystalline  form  and 
characteristic  bitter  taste  of  succinic  acid.  On  mixing  a  little  with 
pure  succinic  acid,  the  melting  point  was  not  altered.  A  small  quantity 
of  the  acid  was  heated  in  a  test-tube  with  a  large  excess  of  acetic 
anhydride  for  ten  minutes.  Most  of  the  acetic  anhydride  was  then 
evaporated,  and  the  remaining  liquid  was  allowed  to  remain  over 
potash  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  for  a  day.  The  residue  was  then 
found  to  consist  of  needle-shaped  crystals  melting,  without  further 
purification,  at  119°.  The  melting  point  of  succinic  anhydride  is 
119 — 120°.  On  adding  a  few  drops  of  water  and  heating  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath,  succinic  acid,  m.  p.  184 — 185°,  was  again  formed. 

Previous  to  the  employment  of  hydrogen  peroxide  as  the  oxidising 
agents  nitric  acid  and  potassium  permanganate  had  been  tried,  bat 
the  oxidation  products  obtained  did  not  provide  the  conclusive  evideuee 
required.     The  nitric  aeid  oxidation]  yielded  oxalic  acid  and  a  nitrated 
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product  which  ooald  not  easilj  be  identified.  Permanganate  solution, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  oxalic,  acetic,  and  tsobutyric  acids,  and  an 
uncrystallisable  syrup. 

Examination  of  Fraciion  Soiling  ai  60 — 80^/15 — 20  mm. 

IdentifioaHon  of  Cymene. — This  fraction  had  a  distinct  odour  of 
cymene,  and,  as  this  hydrocarbon  had  been  previously  recognised  as  a 
constituent  of  origanum  oil,  it  was  hoped  that  a  separation  would  be 
possible  simply  by  distillation.  On  analysing  the  various  distillation 
products,  however,  the  results  obtained  always  indicated  a  mixture  of 
compounds  of  the  formulae  CjoHj4  and  C^qH^q.  Moreover,  the  different 
fractions  rapidly  decolorised  permanganate  solution,  and  combined 
immediately  with  bromine  even  in  the  cold.  The  following  is  a 
typical  anidysis  of  the  fraction  boiling  at  174 — 175^  : 

01310  gave  04260  00,  and  0-1300  H,0.     0-88-7 ;  H- 11-02. 
OioHi4  requires  0 » 89-5  ;  H - 105. 
^10^16       ff       O  =  88-2  ;  H  - 1 1  -8  per  cent. 

A  mixture  containing  equal  parts  of^O^^^Hi^  and  OjoH^^  would  require 
0==88*8,  H—11'2  per  cent.,  which  is  very  near  the  result  actually 
obtained. 

Oxidation  to  ^-Hydroxyiaopropf/lbenzoic  Aeid. — For  the  identification 
of  cymene,  2  grams  of  the  above  fraction  were  oxidised  with  potassium 
permanganate  solution  (12  grams  in  330  c.c.  of  water)  by  heating  the 
mixture  on  the  water-bath  until  the  colour  of  the  permanganate  had 
disappeared.  The  manganese  dioxide  was  then  removed,  and  the 
aqueous  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  potassiiam  salts  remaining 
were  boiled  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  salt  of  /^-hydroxyi^opropyl* 
benzoic  acid,  the  solution  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  acid 
liberated  with  dilute  sulphuric  aci<i.  In  this  way,  ^-hydroxympropyl- 
benzoic  acid  was  obtained,  which,  after  recrystallising  from  alcohol, 
melted  at  156—157° 

On  boiling  a  portion  of  this  acid  for  a  few  minutes  with  fairly 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  was  converted  intoMopropenylbenzoic 
acid.  This  was  dried  on  a  porous  plate,  crystallised  from  diluted  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  was  then  found  to  melt,  after  previous  darkening,  at 
256— 267°. 

As  it  is  conceivable,  however,  that  cymene  might  be  produced  from 
certain  terpenes  by  oxidation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  cymene 
by  another  process.  The  fraction  boiling  at  174 — 176°  was  mixed 
with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  cooled  in  a  freeaing  mixture.  Dry 
hydrogen  chloride  was  then  passed  through  the  liquid  until  it  was 
saturated,  the  terpenes  present  being  thus  converted  into  the  hydro- 
chlorides.    After  I'emoving  the  free  acids  by  washing  several  times 
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with  water,  the  remaining  liquid  was  carefully  heated  in  a  distilling 
flask  under  a  pressure  of  13  mm.  A  distillate  was  obtained  which 
boiled  between  70^  and  80^/13  mm.;  this  was  redistilled,  and  the 
lowest  boiling  fraction  collected  separately.  This  had  the  characteristic 
odour  of  cymene,  and  on  analysis  gave  figures  agreeing  approximately 
with  the  formula  CjqH^^.  On  oxidation,  this  also  gave  p-hydroxyt0o- 
propylbenzoic  acid  (m.  p.  155 — 156°)  as  in  the  former  case. 

Presence  of  a  Third  Hydrocq/rhon, — It  has  been  observed  that  it  was 
found  impossible,  by  distillation,  to  separate  the  cymene  from  a  terpene 
fraction  boiling  about  the  same  temperature.  As  this  is  from  10°  to 
15°  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  origanene,  the  presence  of  a  third 
hydrocarbon  was  suspected.  The  suspicion  was  confirmed  on  examining 
the  product  obtained  by  treating  the  cymene  fraction  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  for  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  dihydrochloride 
(OiqH|0,2HC1)  had  been  formed.  It  has  been  shown  that  origanene 
forms  only  a  monohydrochloride  under  the  same  conditions.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  separation,  however,  this  third  hydrocarbon  has  not 
been  identified.  It  yields  only  oily  halogen  and  hydrogen  halide 
derivatives,  and,  although  a  striking  blue  colour  is  produced  with  amyl 
nitrite  and  hydrochloric  acid,  no  solid  nitroso-chloride  separates  out. 
It  is  readily  attacked  in  the  cold  by  Beckmann's  chromic  acid  mixture, 
and  is  therefore  possibly  a  compound  of  the  terpinene  type. 

Fraetian  Boiling  at  80—125710—15  mm. 

On  redistilling  this  fraction,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  liquid 
boiling  below  80°^was  first  obtained.  This  consisted  mainly  of  hydro- 
carbons, and  was  added  to  the  previous  fraction.  The  remainder 
boiled  for  the  most  part  at  110 — 120°/10 — 15  mm.  It  possessed  a 
pleasant  odour,  reminiscent  of  menthol  and  camphor,  and  on  cooling 
in  a  freezing  mixture  it  became  very  viscous,  but  could  not  be  made 
to  solidify.     The  specific  gravity  at  14°  was  0*934. 

The  fraction  was  slightly  laevorotatory,  giving  a  rotation  of  -  4°0 
in  a  1-dcm.  tube : 

0-1 600  gave  0*4600  COj  and  0-1640  HjO.     C- 78-4 ;  H- 11-4. 
C^qHijO  requires  C  «  77'9  ;  H  =«  1 1*7  per  cent. 

The  somewhat  camphor-like  odour  suggested  the  possible  presence 
of  a  ketone,  but  attempts  to  obtain  a  semicarbazone,  phenylhydrazone, 
or  oxime  were  unsuccessful.  Previous  to  the  analysis,  the  oil  had 
been  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  to  test  for  the  presence  of  esters, 
but  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  potash  solution  failed  to  reveal 
the  presence  of  acids. 

Action  of  Pkernyl  CyancUe. — A  small  quantity  of  this  fraction  (2  c.o«) 
was  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  phenyl  cyanate  and  allowed  to 
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stand,  withont  heaticg,  for  two  weeks.  A  slight  pink  oolour  had 
developed,  and  a  crystalline  solid  had  then  separated,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  mixture  remained  liquid  even  after  a  subsequent  heating  on  the 
water-bath.  The  solid  which  had  separated  was  found  to  be  diphenjl- 
carbamide  (m.  p.  235^),  produced  hy  the  phenyl  cyanate  abstracting 
the  elements  of  water  from  the  compound.  No  phenylcarbamic  ester 
was  formed. 

TreaimerU  unth  PhtheUic  Anhydride, — With  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
phthalic  acid  ester  of  the  compound,  2  c.c.  of  the  above  fraction  were 
mixed  with  phthalic  anhydride  and  a  little  benzene,  and  heated  on  the 
water-bath  for  two  hours ;  the  combination  which  had  taken  place 
was,  however,  almost  negligible,  as  on  treating  the  contents  of  the  flask 
with  cold  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  and  afterwards  titrating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  almost  all  the  phthalic  anhydride  was  found  to  be 
present  as  phthalic  acid. 

Action  qf  DiluU  Sulphuric  Acid.  Conversion  into  Terpin  HydraU, — 
A  portion  of  the  same  fraction  (5  c.c.)  was  mixed  with  benzene  (2*5  c.c.) 
and  shaken  with  750  c.c.  of  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  for  five  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  oily  liquid,  consisting  of  benzene  and  a 
little  of  the  original  liquid  which  had  remained  unchanged,  was 
separated,  and  the  acid  aqueous  portion  was  then  saturated  with 
ammonium  sulphate  and  extracted  several  times  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  extract  was  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  allowed  to  cool. 
Prismatic  crystals  soon  separated,  which  melted  at  117 — 118^  They 
were  identical  in  crystalline  form  with  terpin  hydrate,  and  on  mixing 
the  two  together  no  lowering  in  melting  point  was  observed. 

A  quantity  of  this  crystalline  material  was  shaken  for  a  few 
minutes  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*94).  A  solid 
compound  was  at  once  formed,  which  after  recrystallisation  from  light 
petroleum  melted  at  79 — 80^,  the  correct  melting  point  of  dipentene 
dihydriodide. 

The  original  oil  (fraction  110—120710—15  mm.)  on  treatment 
with  hydriodic  acid  does  not  yield  a  solid  dihydriodide.  This  fraction 
would  thus  seem  to  consist  of  a  terpene  alcohol  similar  to,  although 
not  identical  with,  terpineol. 


PoHion  Boiling  ahove  125710—15  mm. 

The  higher  boiling  fraction  (above  125^10 — 15  mm.)  is  a  viscous, 
highly-coloured  liquid,  the  odour  of  which  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  preceding  fraction.  It  is  apparently  a  mixture  of  oxygenated 
compounds,  but  up  to  the  present  no  single  substance  has  been 
obtained  from  it  in  a  condition  sufficiently  pure  for  characterisation. 
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It  contains  no  methozy-  or  ethoxy-compounda,  and  esters,  if  present  si 
alli  form  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  this  fraction. 

Summary  t^  GomtUu$ni8. 

The  constituents  of  the  origanum  oil  of  Cyprus  may  be  summarised 
as  follows : 

(1)  Oarvacrol,  about 84*0  per  cent. 

(2)  A  second  phenol  havinff  a  creosote-like  odour,  about...        0'2        ,, 

(8)  Free  acid,  probably  isobntyrie  acid  traoe 

(4)  Origanene,  CiqHiq,  about   2'5       „ 

ie!  ftSL}"-  P-  "»-"»•'  »»««* «•«      .. 

(7)  Terpene  aloohols  (b.  p.  100—125710—15  mm.),  about       8*5        „ 

(8)  Residue,  boiling  above  125710—15  mm.,  about 1*8        „ 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
Prof.  W.  B.  Dunstan,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  in  whose 
laboratory  the  investigation  has  been  conducted,  and  also  to 
Mr.  B.  J.  Eaton,  who  made  some  of  the  original  estimations  and 
experiments  on  Cyprus  origanum  oil. 

Ihfsbial  Institute,  | 

South  KsNaiNQTON,  S.W 


LXXXII. — The  Molecular   Complexity  of  Amides    in 
Va/rious  Solvents. 

By  Andrew  Nobhan  Meldbum  and  William  Ebnest  Stephen  Tobnbb. 

The  theory  of  solution  recognises  that  a  solute  may  exist  in  three 
distinct  conditions,  namely,  (1)  in  single  molecules  (the  nornial  condi- 
tion)^ (2)  in  the  ionised  state,  and  (3)  in  associations  of  molecules. 
Numerous  instances  of  each  of  these  came  under  the  notice  of  Kaoolt 
{Ann.  Ghim.  Phya.,  1884,  [vi],  2,  66),  but  couM  not  be  rightly 
distinguished  from  one  another  until  ISST^  when  the  van't  Hoff- 
Avogadro  hypothesis  indipated  which  should  be  regarded  as  the 
normal  state  of  things.  It  was  then  found  that  the  phenomenon  of 
association  in  solution  was  of  oommon  occurrence. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  dissociation  and  association, 
the  theory  of  electricity  indicates  that  there  exists  a  close  coxmezion 
between  the  dielectric  constant  of  a  solvent  and  the  eztmt  to  which 
it  allows  of  dissociation  or  association  of  the  solute.  This  was  first 
indicated  by  J.  J.  Thomson  inna  paper  on  the  discharge  of  electrioity 
through  gases.     He  points  out  that  "  if  the  forces  which  hold  the 
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molecule  together  are  electrical  in  their  origin,  ,  ,  ,  ,  these  forces 
will  be  very  much  diminished«when  the  molecule  ...  is  surrounded 
by  a  substance  like  water  possessing  a  very  'large  specific  in- 
ductive capacity"  {Phii.  Mag.,  1898,  [▼],  36/313),  So  much 
for  electrolytic  dissociation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  in 
the  case  of  a  solute  the  molecules  of  which  tend  to  associate,  this 
tendency  may  have  free  play  in  a  solvent  of  low  specific  inductive 
capacity,  and  may  be  hindered  by  a  solvent  the  specific  inductive  cap 
aeity  of  which  is  high.  This  corollary  to  Thomson's  proposition  is  due  to 
Nemst,  who  says,  ''  Wir  werden  erwa^ten  konnen,  dass  Iibsungsmittel 
um  so  starker  Doppelmolecule  zu  spalten  vermogen,  d.h.  eine  um  so 
grossere  dissocierende  Kraft  besitasen,  je  grosser  ihre  D.  E.  ist.  Dies 
bestatigt  sich  vollkommen.  .  .  ."  {£eii$eh.  phyaikal.  Chem.,  1894,  13, 
535). 

Hie  early  work  of  Raoult  was  variously  corrected  and  confirmed 
and  extended  by  Beckmann  {Ber,,  1888,  21,  766,  1163;  Zeiiseh. 
phyMal.  Ghmn.,  1888,  2,  715)  and  Fktem6  {Ber,,  1888,  21,  3178; 
1889,  22,  1430;  Oazzetta,  1889,  19,  640).  This  work  is  usually 
summarised  in  the  statement  that  phenols,  alcohols,  carbozylic  acids, 
and  ozimes,  that  is,  hydroxylic  substances,  are  associated  in  benzene 
solution.* 

Much  of  the  subsequent  work  in  the  field  of  molecular  association  in 
solution  has  been  done  under  the  direction  of  Auwers.  In  the  course 
of  this  work,  observations  on  acetanilide  and  certain  urethanes  having 
shown  that  these  substances  are  associated  in  benzene  solution  (Auwers 
and  Ewing,  ZMmsh.  phytikal.  Chem.,  1893,  12,  689),  a  special  study  of 
the  amides  was  made  by  Auwers  in  conjunction  with  Phul  {loc,  cU,, 
1894,  15,  33),  Pelzer  {he.  cit.,  1897, 23,  449)  and  Dohrn  {loc.  cU.,  1899, 
30,  529).  The  phenols  had  been  shown  to  possess  a  strong  tendencjr 
to  association  in  hydrocarbon  solution,  and  now  the  amides  were  found 
to  be  cryoscopicaUy  abnormal  in  even  a  higher  degree  than  the  phenols. 

This  resemblance  between  the  phenols  and  the  amides  leads  naturally 
to  a  consideration  of  their  chemical  constitution.  The  tendency  of  the 
alcohols  and  phenols  to  molecular  association  being  ascribed  to  the 
presence  in  these  substances  of  the  hydrozyl  group,  one  must  doubtless 
ascribe  the  same  tendency  in  the  amides  to  the  hydrozyl  group  again. 
So  Auwers  reasoned  in  1893. 

The  conjecture  that  the  amides  by  constitution  are  hydroxylic  com- 
pounds, moreover,  fell  in  with  the  tendencies  of  organic  chemistry.  So 
long  ago  as  1868,  Wanklyn  and  Qamgee  {Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  21,  31) 
had  said  in  advocating  for  carbamide  the  constitutional  formula 
NH:C(NH,)*0H,  ''  this  formula  is  not  new."     For  thiocarbamide, 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  namerouB  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  to  be  found  in 
Patern6'B  work. 
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Bathke  (Ber.,  1881,  14,  1776)  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  formula 
NH:qNHs)-SH.  In  1890,  Tafel  and  Enoch  (^ar.,  23,  103)  suggested 
that  benzamide  has  the  constitution  NHICPh'OH  and  not  NHj-OOPh, 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  were  able  to  obtain  from  it 
Pinner's  benziminoethyl  ether,  NHIOPh-OEt. 

In  Auwers'  series  of  researches,  the  solvent  was  always  a  hydrocarbon. 
Beginning  with  the  observation  that  benzamide  is  associated  when 
dissolved  in  water,  we  have  studied  the  molecular  complexity  of  the 
amides  in  a  variety  of  solvents.  In  this  way,  we  have  obtained  much 
information  that  we  did  not  expect,  and  could  not  have  obtained  had 
we  confined  our  work  to  one  class  of  solvent. 

On  beginning  this  work,  we  had  to  decide  which  of  the  several 
molecular  weight  methods  to  adopt,  and  then  which  of  the  various 
forms  of  apparatus  to  use.  The  freezing-point  method,  which  admittedly 
gives  more  accurate  values  than  the  boiling-point  method,  would  have 
meant  a  far  too  restricted  choice  of  solvents  and  of  amides  for  our  pur- 
poses. Auwers,  who  used  the  freezing-point  method,  confined  himself 
to  one  solvent  throughout  a  research.  In  the  earlier  researches, 
benzene  was  used,  but  this  was  abandoned  later  in  favour  of  naphtha- 
lene, so  as  to  avoid  the  poor  solvent  power  of  benzene  at  its  freezing 
point.  We  decided  to  use  the  boiling-point  method,  and  were  thereby 
enabled  to  include  ethyl  alcohol  among  the  solvents  studied,  and 
among  the  amides  many  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water  at  0°. 
As  it  turned  out,  these  are  two  important  advantages. 

For  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  fields  we  used  the  modification  of 
Landsberger's  apparatus  introduced  by  Walker  and  Lumsden  (Trans., 
1898,  73,  502).  We  next  used  the  Beckmann  apparatus ;  in  this  ca^^e 
the  process  is  slow,  a  disadvantage  in  itself,  and  one  which  leads  to 
other  disadvantages.  There  may  be  a  loss  of  solvent  by  diffusion  of 
vapour,  and  when  the  solvent  is  water  there  are  special  difficulties.  The 
tendency  to  superheating  is  greater  than  with  any  other  solvent,  and 
the  elevation  of  boiling  point  smaller,  so  that  the  effect  of  superheating 
is  more  dangerous.  Further,  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  experiment, 
alkali  may  be  dissolved  from  the  glass  vessel,  and  hydrolysis  of  the 
amide  may  go  on. 

The  Lumsden- Walker  process  has  the  cardinal  virtue  of  being 
expeditious,  so  that  it  almost  avoids  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
Beckmann  process.  Moreover,  as  the  work  advanced,  we  found  that 
the  apparatus  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  more  accurate  work 
than  the  devisers  of  it  had  believed.  They  say,  expressly,  that  their 
method  is  adapted  for  obtaining  values  easily  and  rapidly  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  organic  and  inorganic  research  work,  but  not  for  obtaining 
accurate  values  for  physico-chemical  purposes  {loc.  cit,,  p.  503). 
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The  possible  sources  of  error  in  the  Lumsden- Walker  method  are 
three:  (1)  The  process  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  a  liqaid.  Fractionation  goes  on,  so  that  if  the  liquid  is  impure, 
for  this  reason  alone  the  boiling  point  rises,  an  error  which  we  avoided, 
so  far  as  our  experiments  required,  by  careful  purification  of  the 
solvent. 

(2)  Usually,  the  amount  of  the  solvent  is  determined  by  weighing. 
In  the  Lumsden- Walker  apparatus  the  volume  of  the  solution  is 
measured,  and  taken  to  be  proportional  to  the  solvent.  This  procedure, 
which  is  due  in  principle  to  Arrhenius  {Eeitsch.  phyiikcU,  Chem,,  1888, 
2,  493),  and  which  has  been  followed  recently  by  Price  (Trans.,  1907, 
91,  531)  and  by  Blaokman  (Profc.,  1906,  22,  175;  J,  Physical  Ghem., 
1907,  11,  681),  involves  the  assumption  that  the  volume  change 
which  accompanies  the  process  of  solution  is  negligible.  Expansion 
during  solutioo,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  often  occurs,  means  that 
the  quantity  of  solvent  is  somewhat  overestimated  by  the  volume 
method,  and  this  again  means  that  the  molecular  weight  of  the  solute 
is  found  too  low.  A  comparison  between  the  two  methods  instituted 
by  Beckmann  {ZeiUch,  physikal.  Chem.<^  1881,  2,  736)  showed  that  they 
do  not  lead  to  quite  the  same  result,  the  volume  method  giving  lower 
results  than  the  other,  especially  at  higher  concentrations  of  the 
solution,  and  such  is  our  experience,  also,  in  carrying  out  experiments 
by  the  two  methods  side  by  side. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  according  to  the  ordinary  solution  theory, 
that  the  results  of  the  weight  method  are  right,  and  those  of  the 
volume  method  wrong.  Beckmann  was  careful  not  to  decide  between 
the  two  {loc.  cit.t  p.  740).  Expansion  during  solution  has  a  con- 
sequence besides  the  one  already  mentioned.  It  involves  a  diminution 
of  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  and  at  the  same  time  presumably 
a  diminution  both  of  the  osmotic  pressure  and  of  the  boiiing-poiot 
elevation.  Finally,  if  the  elevation  of  the  boiling  point  is  too  small, 
the  molecular  weight  is  found  too  large,  and  this  error  has  free  play 
in  the  weight  method,  whilst  in  the  volume  method  it  is  compensated 
for,  more  or  less,  by  the  other  error,  which  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Morse  and  Frazer  {Amer.  Chem,  J,,  1905,  34,  1)  have  measured  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  of  sucrose  in  water,  and  in  that  connexion 
have  specially  considered  the  effect  of  volume  changes.  They  say  (loc. 
cU.f  p.  92),  **  cane  sugar  in  solution  exerts' an  osmotic  pressure  through- 
out the  larger  volume  of  the  solution  equal  to  that  which,  as  a  gas,  it 
would  exert  if  confined  to  the  smaller  volume  of  the  pure  solvent.'' 
If  this  view,  which  involves  a  considerable  modification  of  the  ordinary 
solution  theory,  is  true  for  solutions  in  general,  then  the  weight  method 
is  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  other. 

Actually,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  molecular  weights 
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furnished  by  the  two  methods  when  the  solutions  are  dilute,  and  this 
condition  is  fulfilled  wherever  in  our  paper  we  compare  the  extent  of 
association  of  different  amides.  Further,  from  Lumsden's  results 
(Trans.,  1907, 91,  32),  it  would  appear  that  the  molecular  volume  of  a 
particular  substance  in  different  solvents  does  not  vary  enough  to  be 
appreciable  in  molecular-weight  determinations. 

(3)  The  main  source  of  error  was  pointed  out  by  Walker  and 
Lumsden.  When  the  volume  of  liquid  in  the  vessel  is  great,  the 
pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  greater  than  when  the  volume 
is  small,  and  consequently  the  observed  boiling  point  is  higher  in  the 
first  case  than  in  the  second,  and  this  even  when  the  solvent  alone  is 
present.  So  great  is  the  effect  in  the  case  of  carbon  disulphide,  they 
say,  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  that  solvent. 

We  therefore  determined  by  experiment  the  elevation  of  boiling 
P9int  of  each  of  our  solvents  corresponding  with  a  certain  increase  in 
the  column  of  liquid,  and  the  data  thus  obtained  *  have  been  used 
throughout  this  paper  so  as  to  correct  the  boiling  points  of  solutions 
for  the  error  in  question. 

Although  in  this  work  we  have  used  the  Lumsden- Walker  apparatus, 
and  that  in  its  original  form,t  we  have  carried  out  some  comparative 
experiments,  in  which  the  volume  and  the  weight  of  the  solution  were 
measured.  The  boiling  tube,  corked  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the 
solvent,  need  be  weighed  only  to  the  nearest  centigram,  and  the  special 
correction  introduced  by  us  (together  with  a  correction  for  any 
variation  in  the  barometer)  allows  of  what  Landsberger  did  not 
attempt,  namely,  a  series  of  readings  ac  different  dilutions.  The 
process  is  speedy,  and  we  believe  that  it  avoids  the  disadvantages  of 
the  Beckmann  process  without  loss  of  accuracy. 

The  Beckmann  thermometer  is  somewhat  inconvenient  for  use  in 
the  Lumsden- Walker  apparatus,  because  it  occupies  too  much  space  in 
the  boiling  tube,  and  causes  excessive  frothing  of  the  liquid.  We 
used  the  Landsberger  set  of  thermometers,  the  scales  of  which  are 
divided  into  0*05°  and  can  be  read  to  0-005^ 

*  The  data  were  obtained  by  experiments,  with  the  solvents  only,  and  not  with 
the  solutions.  The  thermometer  and  delivery  tube  were  removed  before  the  height 
of  the  liquid  oolumn  was  read,  so  that  the  correction  per  centimetre  of  Uquid  is 
obviously  different  when  a  thermometer,  or  a  delivery  tabe,  or  a  boiling  tabe  of 
different  diameter  from  ours  is  used.  In  this  paper,  we  quote  the  data  chiefly  as  an 
indication  of  the  amount  of  the  error  in  question  : 

Elevation  of  b.  p. 
Solvent            per  2  mm.  of  liquid. 
Alcohol  0*0027 


Benzene 0'0035 

Chloroform 0*0064 


Elevation  of  b.  p. 
Solvent  per  2  mm.  of  liquid. 

Ether 0*00S8 

Acetone 00087 

Water 0*0044 


t  Numerous  modifications  of  the  original  apparatus  have  been  introduced,  not  all 
of  them  improvements. 
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EXPBBIHBNTAL. 

McOerials. — The  acetamide  (m.  p.  79 — 80^),*  benzamide,  salicylamide 
(m.  p.  138^),  and  benzanilide  (m.  p.  160°)  were  obtained  from 
SLahlbaum,  tbe  carbamide  (m.  p.  132°)  from  Schaohardty  and  the 
trichlorolactamide  from  Merck.  Monochloroacetamide  (m.  p.  119°), 
dicbloroaoetamide  (m.  p.  99*5°,  usually  given  as  96°  or  98°),  trichloro- 
acetamide  (m.  p.  140°),  and  malonamide  (m.  p.  168°)  were  prepared 
by  us  from  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  ester. 

The  benzamide  was  crystallised  twice  from  water  and  once  from 
benzene.  Two  specimens  from  Kahlbaum  and  two  specimens  prepared 
by  us  melted  at  126°  and  not  128°,  the  melting  point  usually 
given. 

The  alcohol,  acetone,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  ether  were  fairly 
pure.  Each  solvent  was  dried  very  carefully  and  then  fractionated, 
using  the  Young  pear  still-head.  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  fractions, 
the  boiling  point  was  constant  within  0*005°.  No  fraction  was  used 
of  which  the  boiling-point  range  was  more  than  0*02°,  except  in  the 
case  of  two  small  samples  of  chlorofcMrm,  where  the  range  was  0*03°, 
and  these  were  used  for  experiments  in  which  the  elevation  of  boiling 
point  was  large. 

The  following  solvent  constants  are  calculated  from  the  weight- 
constants  given  by  Beckmann,  Fucbs,  and  Ctorhardt  {Zeii$oh,  physikal. 
Chrnn.^  1895,  18,  473),  and  the  specific  gravities  of  the  solvents  at 
the  boiling  points  given  by  fieckmann  (ZeiiBoh,  physikal,  Chem.y  1890, 
6,  412) : 


Alcohol 

Benzene     

1690 
8200 

Ether 

Acetone 

Water 

8100 

2270 

Chloroform    

2560 

680 

In  the  following  tables  V  denotes  volume  of  solution  in  c.c. 

A  „  elevation  of  boiling  point  (cor- 
rected). 

N  „  number  of  milligram  molecules 
of  solute  per  100  c.c.  of  solution. 

M     „       molecular  weight  in  solution. 

M  in  calculated  from  the  equation 

volume  constant  x  weight  of  solute 

M Y^^ . 

*  Tll«  melting  points  were  all  determined  in  the  same  way,  with  the  thermometer 
halb  at  the  centre  of  a  long-neoked  glass  bulb  containing  snlphnric  acid. 
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r. 


A. 


SolverU — Benzsne, 


Benztunide  (M.  W.  s 

21-4  0-590 

81-4  0-440 

87-7  0-876 

48-6  0-800 


121),  0-716  gram. 

27*6  181 

18-8  166 

15-7  162 

12-2  167 


AeetanUide  (M.W.  =  185).  2282  grams. 

32-4  0-980  51-0  287 

35-9  0-865  46-0  230 

89-65  0*815  41*7  221 

44*2  0-745  87-4  217 

MoTiochloroaeetamide  (M.^.  =98*5), 
0-822  gram. 

28-0  0-860  15-0  128 
28-4  0-280  12-1  180 
85-4        0  220  9-7        182 


Triehlaroaeelamidc  (M.W. 
2*930  grams. 

=  162-5), 

• 

29-4        1-416        61-3 
88-1         1-266        54-4 
86-8        1-165        49-0 
40-7        1-060        44-8 

225 
224 
219 
217 

N. 


Salieylamide  (M.W.  =  187),  1  -100  grams. 
85-0        0-560        28-0        180 


0-685 

gram. 

28-95 

0-625 

21-6 

174 

80-4 

0-420 

16-5 

172 

85-4 

0-380 

14-1 

163 

43-4 

0-815 

11-5 

160 

Benzanilide  (M.W.  =  197),  0762  gram. 

193  0-570  20-0  222 
26-6  0-420  14*5  218 
34-4        0-830        11-2        215 


Diehloroaedamide  (M.W. 
1  '660  grams. 

=  128). 

28-9        0-916        41-9 
82-8        0-885        36-9 
86-2        0-765        38-4 
41-0        0-680        29-6 

187 
181 
179 

178 

TrichhrolaetamicU  (M.W. 
1-190  grams. 

=  192-6), 

28-4        0-570        26-4 
280        0-490        221 
88-6        0-480        18*4 
42-0        0-860        14-7 

286 
277 
264 
252 

N, 


Solvent — Chloroform. 
M,         1  r. 


if. 


Bemamide 

(M.W.= 

121),  1-435  grams. 

Salieylamide  (M.W. 

=187).  0-591  gram. 

22-1 

1-066 

63-6 

157 

24-0 

0-420 

18-0 

149 

25*0 

0  970 

47-5 

151 

27-4 

0-370 

15-7 

149 

28-5 

0-865 

41-6 

148 

82-9 

0-820 

181 

143*5 

88-1 

0*760 

85-8 

145 

88-6 

0-265 

11-2 

148 

AeetanUide  {^,W,= 

:185;,  1-706  grams. 

BeToanilide  (M.W.  = 

=  197).  1- 

761  grams. 

28-6 

1-080 

585 

171 

22-8 

0-965 

39  2 

205-5 

26-1 

1006 

48-8 

166 

26-0 

0-865 

34-8 

201 

811 

0-860 

40-6 

163 

30-0 

0-740 

29  8 

203 

85-7 

0-765 

35*4 

161 

87-8 

0-585 

24  0 

207 

39-4 

0-695 

32-1 

158 

Monoehloroaeetamide  (M.W. 

=  98-5), 

Aeetamtde(}/L.'W,= 

=  59),  1-71C 

grams. 

0-699 

gram. 

23-4 

1-690 

124-0 

110 

22*9 

0-685 

82-6 

118-5 

28-2 

1-666 

102-8 

99 

26  8 

0-615 

28-5 

110 

34-7 

1-340 

83*6 

94 

80-8 

0-530 

24-3 

109 

39-6 

1-170 

73-1 

94 

34-8 

0  470 

21-4 

109 

44-8 

1-076 

65-4 

91 

40-4 

0*415 

18*5 

10(\ 
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Solvent — Chhrqfarm  (continued). 


r. 


A. 


N. 


Aeetamide  (M.W.  =59),  0*590  gram. 
19-6        0-985        51-1  82 

250        0-765        40Q  78*5 

29-8        0-680        841  75 

88*6        0*605        29-8  74 

TriMoToaeetcanide  (M.W.  =  162*5), 
1*958  grains. 

200  1-175  60*0  211 

22-9  1085  52*5  201 

28-5  0*895  42*0  195 

831  0*785  86-3  191*5 


=128), 

169 
161 
159 
154 

Trichloroladamide  (M.W.  =  192-5), 
1'145  grams. 

18*2  0-590  82-7  272 

22*6  0-515  26*4  251 

26*9  0*460  22-1  285*5 

81*6  0*426  18*8  217 

45*4  0*805  18*1  211 


Diehloroacetamide  (M.W. 
1*448  grams. 

1-000  61*8 

0*880  43-5 

0*786  88-8 

0*706  88*8 


21-7 
25-9 
29*4 
88*9 


Solvent — Ether. 


N, 


M, 


Salicylamide  (M.W.  =137),  0-468  gram. 


21-8 

0*455 

15-9 

148 

22*8 

0*425 

14-8 

148 

24-8 

0-890 

137 

149 

26*4 

0*865 

12-8 

149 

81*8 

0*805 

10*6 

148 

38*6 

0*290 

10*1 

147-5 

Diehloroacetamide  (M.W. 

=  128), 

1*166 

grams. 

17*8 

1*165 

51*3 

175 

21*8 

0*995 

42*7 

170-5 

25*5 

0-865 

35*8 

164 

81*6 

0*705 

28*8 

162 

0*855 

gram. 

21-1 

0*790 

31*7 

169-6 

22-2 

0*755 

80*1 

158 

28*7 

0*720 

28*2 

156 

25*5 

0-680 

26*2 

153 

Triehlorolaciamide  (M.W. 

=  192*5), 

1-875 

grams. 

15-9 

1-016 

61-8 

860 

17*4 

0-960 

56-0 

848 

22*9 

0*780 

42*5 

826 

26*9 

0*695 

88*7 

810 

82-9 

0*605 

29*6 

292 

V.  A.  N.  M, 

Aceianilide  (M.W.  =186),  0*476  gram. 
23-6        0-860        14-9        173 


24*9 

0  840 

14*1 

178 

28-6 

0-295 

12-3 

174 

32-6 

0*260 

10*8 

174 

34*3 

0*250 

10-2 

371 

Triehloroaeetamide  (M.W.  =162-5), 
2*384  grams. 


19*7 

1-955 

74-5 

192 

22*5 

1*720 

65-8 

191 

25*3 

1-630 

57*9 

190 

27*8 

1*406 

52*7 

189 

30*8 

1*285 

47-6 

186 

2-720 

grams. 

35-0 

1-295 

47-9 

186 

36*9 

1-220 

46-4 

187 

88*5 

1-185 

48-6 

186 
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Solv$rU^^AeeUme. 


JV. 


AT. 


BwMamide  (M.W.  =  121),  2*505  grains. 
211        2*060        98*2        181 


28-6 
26*9 
29-0 
81-9 


22-0 
26-6 
32-8 
88*4 
41-0 


1*870 
1*660 
1-540 
1'425 


87-7 
76-8 
71-4 
64*8 


1-814  grains. 
1-610        68-1 


1*270 
1-060 
0-890 
0*830 


66*4 
46-8 
39-1 
36-6 


129 
127 
127 
125 


124 
122 
120 
121 
121 


Bemanilide  (M.W.  =197),  2  227  grams. 

26-2  1020  43-2  189 

29*8  0-906  87-9  187 

33-4  0-820  38-9  185 

37*1  0-725  80-5  187 

Jionoehlorotueiamide  (M.  W.  =  93  *5), 
2*654  grams. 

2  076        96*3 


29-6 
31*4 
38*6 
87-0 
40*2 


1-965 
1*855 
1*695 
1*575 


90-3 
84-5 
76*7 
70-6 


99 

97*5 

97 

96 

95 


THchloroaeetamide  (M.W.  =162-5), 
2  804  grams. 

2*075       77*6 


22-2 
24*4 
27-8 
29-9 
38-0 


1-905 
1-690 
1*520 
1-880 


70*6 
63*8 
57*7 
52*8 


188 
137 
188 
140 
140 


Carbamide  (M.W.  =60),  0*247  gram. 

37-4        0-236        11*0  64 

89-6        0-226        10*4  68 

41-7        0*210  9-9  64 


r. 


A* 


Salicylofinidt  (M.W.  -187),  2*100  grams. 


24-6 
28  1 
82  1 
86*0 
88*1 


1*690 
1-460 
1*265 
1145 
1*085 


62-5 
66-0 
48-0 
44-0 
40*0 


115 
116 
118 
119 
121 


AeetanUide  (M.W. =185),  1*777  grams. 
23'4        1-410        56*8        122 


26'6 
29 '8 
88*0 
36*5 


1*235 
1*120 
1*005 
0*890 


49*5 
44-9 
89-9 
86-0 


128 
128 
122 
124 


Aeelainide  (M.W.  =  59),  2*226  grams. 


24*2 
29*8 
84*6 
39-9 
42*1 


2-740 
2*870 
2*070 
1*845 
1-745 


166*1 

128-6 

109-1 

94-6 

89-5 


IHehlaroaceiamide  (M.W. 
1768  grams. 

24-9  1-430  65-5 

27-2  1-295  50-8 

29-9  1-170  46*2 

88-8  1-040  41-4 

87-0  0-930  87*3 


76 
78 
71 
69 
69 

^128), 

118 
114 
116 
116 
117 


Triehhrolaetamide  (M.W.  =192*6), 
2*911  grams. 

23-0        1*600        65*7  179 

26*9        1-440        68-4  177 

29*1        1-280        52-0  178 

32-3        1*150        46*8  178 

35-4         1*046        42*7  179 

88-8        0-986        89-0  182 


JV. 


Solvent — Aleokd, 


Benzamide  (M.W.  =  121),  1-240  grams. 


21-0 

0*765 

48-9 

128 

24-6 

0-646 

41-6 

124 

28-9 

0*566 

85-4 

128 

82-3 

0*616 

31-7 

118*6 

87-6 

0-420 

27-3 

125 

42-4 

0*370 

24*2 

126 

If. 


Salicykimide  (M.  W.  ^  187),  1  -642  grams. 
29-6        0-615        88*0        185 


32*6 
86-2 
42*1 
45-9 


0-655 
0*495 
0-430 
0-395 


34-6 
31-1 
26*8 
24-5 


185 
187 
186 
185 
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Solvent — Alcohol  (continued). 


A. 


H. 


Aeeianilide{}IL.Yr.z 

=  186),  2*884  grama. 

29-5 

0-980 

69-9 

181 

81-6 

0*906 

55*8 

182 

84-8 

0*845 

60*7 

129 

87-9 

0*780 

46*6 

128 

41-5 

0-705 

42-6 

180 

44*1 

0-655 

40*0 

181 

Acelamide  (M.W.s69),  1847  grams. 

2a -4 

1*670 

97*6 

68 

26-4 

1*450 

90*0 

68 

27-6 

1*840 

82-9 

58 

80-5 

1*205 

74-8 

58 

85-7 

0-995 

68-9 

60  - 

89-8 

0*910 

58*1 

60 

mchhroaedamide  (M.W. 

=  128), 

2*400 

grams. 

26'6 

1*190 

70-7 

121 

80-6 

1035 

61*2 

120*5 

881 

0-955 

56-6 

121 

86*4 

0*876 

51*4 

120 

88-8 

0*815 

49*0 

122 

40-9 

0780 

46*8 

120 

Triehhrolactamide  (M.W. 

=  192-5), 

2180 

grams. 

24-6 

0*775 

45*1 

178 

28-0 

0*675 

89*5 

178-5 

81-6 

0-600 

85*0 

179 

36-9 

0*630 

30-8 

179 

410 

0*460 

27-0 

179 

MaUmamide  (M.W.  =102;,  0-400  gram. 

22*2  0-240  17-6  119 

24*9  0*225  15*7  118*5 

29*6  0*200  18-8  108 

31-9  0-186  12-8  108 


A. 


iV. 


if. 


Benzanilide  (M.W.  =  197),  1'318  grams. 
29-6        0-886        22*6        185 


82*2 

0*845 

20*8 

189 

85*8 

0*320 

18-9 

186-5 

40*7 

0*275 

16*4 

187 

45-1 

0-250 

14*8 

186 

onoehla 

roacetamt 

Vfe(M.W. 

=98-6), 

2*058 

grams. 

27*2 

1*250 

80*9 

96 

29  1 

1*160 

75*5 

97 

82  0 

1065 

68*8 

96 

85*1 

0-965 

62-8 

96 

89*4 

0-870 

55-8 

96 

Trichloroaeetamide  (M.W.  =  162-6), 
2*880  grams. 


86*3 

0*675 

40-8 

164 

88*5 

0*640 

88-0 

163*6 

40*6 

0-605 

86  1 

154 

42*7 

0*676 

34-3 

154 

45*5 

0*535 

82-2 

155 

Carbamide  (M.W.  =60),  1*860  grams. 


29*6 

1-445 

104-7 

69 

820 

1-356 

96-9 

68 

34-4 

1-275 

90-1 

67*5 

37-1 

1-176 

83-5 

68 

40-8 

1-110 

76-9 

66 

42-6 

1*065 

72-7 

66 

Solf?ent— Water. 


V. 


N. 


M. 


Senzamide  (M.W.  =121),  2-720  grams. 

20-6  0*880  119*7  184 

24*2  0-885  92*9  177 

28-5  0*295  78*8  172 

82*8  0-266  69-6  169 

Aeetanilide  (M.  W.  =  135),  1  *897  gtams. 

82*8  0*140  48*6  222 
33*4  0-150  42*0  201 
86-0        0-180        89-0        215 

0*7416  gram. 

18*5  0*106  29*7  202 
24-2        0-076        22-7        217 


A. 


Salieylamide  (M.W. 

20-7  0*290 

23-6  0*270 

29*8  0-236 

82-6  0-210 

Aeetamide{}l.W,: 
22*2        1-125 


24-4 
26-8 
29*1 
84-7 


1-006 
0-910 
0*885 
0-676 


-AT.  M. 

=  187),  2-873  grams. 

101-8  253 

88-8  239 

70-4  217 

64-2  220 

=  69),  2*716  grams. 
207 -i  57*6 


188*4 
171*4 
167*9 
132-6 


69 
59 
69 
62 
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Solvent — Water  (continued). 
N.         M.  V.  A. 


2-818  grams. 

=  98-6), 

20-6 
23-0 
26-0 
38*8 

0-735      146  1 
0-655      130-6 
0-576      115-6 
0-866        78-6 

98-6 

99 
100 
106 

TrichiarolaOamide  (M.W.= 
2*806  grams. 

=  192-5), 

19-1 
21-4 
24-2 
26-6 

0-855        76-0 
0-325        68  0 
0-285        60  0 
0-270        56-0 

218 
214 
214 
208 

^alonamid 

<!(M.W.  =  102),  3-062  gran 

22-8 
25-3 
26-7 
28-9 
88-4 

0-766      131-2 
0-646       118-0 
0-595      111-9 
0-535      103-5 
0-466        89-7 

92-5 

99 
101 
105 
106 

N. 


M. 


Dichloroaeetamide  (M.W.  =128), 
1-800  grams. 

19-0  0-360  74-0  139 

22-8  0-280  61-7  149 

26*3  0*240  58-5  162 

29*7  0-210  47-4  154 

Carbamide  (M.W.  =60),  2-709  grams. 


31-8 
32*6 
34*8 
86-8 
39-4 


0*750 
0-710 
0-680 
0-645 
0-600 


143-9 
138-7 
129  6 
122-8 
114*5 


61 
62 
61 
61 
61 


DiscfMsion  of  Results, 

The  extent  of  the  work  with  the  eleven  amides  and  the  six  solvents 
of  which  we  had  undertaken  the  study  was  determined  chiefly  by  the 
solubility  of  the  amides.  For  instance,  boiling  benzene  dissolves  so 
little  acetamide  that  the  consequent  rise  in  boiling  point  is  too  small 
for  accurate  measurement.  We  have  carried  out  measurements :  (1)  in 
all  cases  where  the  amide  is  soluble  eoough  to  cause  a  rise  of  about 
0*25^  at  least ;  (2)  for  special  reasons  in  two  or  three  cases  where  the 
maximum  rise  was  less  than  this.     The  poorest  solvent  is  ether. 

The  results  have  been  confirmed  by  duplicate  experiments,  and 
where  the  results  are  abnormal,  by  repeated  experiments.  We  thought 
it  sufficient,  in  each  case,  to  quote  a  single  series  of  data. 

The  discussion  of  results  is  divided  into  three  sections:  I.  The 
action  of  the  solvent  in  allowing  or  preventing  association  of  the 
solute.  II.  The  tendency  of  the  amides  to  association.  III.  The 
constitution  of  the  amides. 


I.  The  Action  of  the  Solvent  in  Allotoing  or  Preventing  Aesoeiation 

of  the  Solute. 

In  what'foUows,  it  being  understood  that  the  line  between  associa- 
tion and  non-association  is  not  always  easy  to  draw,  doubtful  cases 
will  be  specially  mentioned.  As  a  rule  we  have  assumed  that  an 
increase  in  the  molecular  weight  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  is 
an  indication  of  association. 
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(1)  Benzene :  every  amide  investigated,  unless  perhaps  benzanilide, 
is  associated. 

(2)  Ether :  only  salicylamide  is  unassociated.  (The  saturated 
solution  of  salicylamide,  however,  contains  only  16  milligram-molecules 
per  100  C.C.,  and  so  weak  a  solution  cannot  be  a  good  test  of  the 
tendency  of  the  amide.) 

(3)  Chloroform:  only  salicylamide  and  benzanilide  are  unasso- 
ciated. 

(4)  Acetone :  only  acetamide  is  associated. 

(5)  Alcohol :  this  solvent  gives  as  nearly  as  possible  simple 
molecules.  Carbamide  and  malonamide  show  signs  of  association,  but 
only  to  a  small  extent. 

(6)  Water :  acetamide,  "^  monochloroacetamide,  carbamide,  and 
malonamide  are  unassociated  j  trichlorolactamide  is  a  doubtful  case ; 
benzamide,  salicylamide,  acetanilide,  and  dichloroacetamide  are  asso- 
ciated. 

As  one  way  of  showing  the  bearing  of  these  results  on  the  Nernst- 
Thomson  theory  of  association,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared. 
It  consists  (1)  of  a  summary  of  our  results ;  (2)  the  dielectric  constants 
of  the  solvents : 


Chloro 

Solvent.                  Benzene.  Ether. 

form. 

Acetone. 

Alcohol.  Water. 

ttmber  of  amides  investigated. . .        8 

5 

9 

10 

11           9 

„            „        which  form 

simple  molecnles        1 

1 

2 

9 

9            4 

doubtful 

andl 
doubtial 

„            „        vhich  yield 

associated  molecules        7 

4 

7 

1 

2            4 
doabtful 

ielectric  constant  of  solvent   ...     2*3  at 

4*4  at 

Sat 

25  at 

26  at      80  at 

18" 

18* 

22" 

20' 

20'         17' 

A  consideration  of  this  table  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
action  of  the  solvent,  water  excepted,  in  permitting,  or  preventing, 
association  of  the  solute  is  conuected  with  the  dielectric  constant  in 
the  way  which  the  Nernst-Thomson  theory  predicts.  The  smaller 
the  dielectiic  constant  of  the  solvent  the  greater  is  the  association  of 
the  solute.  Ether,  which  is  usuilly  described  as  regards  its  effect  on 
the  solute  as  being  non-associating,  deserves  particular  notice.  Our 
results  show  that,  as  theory  predicts  from  the  low  dielectric  constant, 
ether  leads  to  association  of  the  solute. 

In  order  to  examine,  as  nearly  as  possible  under  comparable 
conditions,  the  action  of  benzene,  ether,  and  chloroform  in  allowing 
association,  the  following  method  was  adopted* 


*  In  the  preliminary  note  on  this  work,  acetamide  was  mentioned,  by  a  mistake, 
as  being  associated  in  aqueous  solution. 
VOL.   XCIII. 
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The  molecular  weights  and  the  association  factors  of  as  many 

amides  as  possible  were  calculated  at   a  certain  concentration  of 

solution.    This  concentration  should  be  fixed  on,  so  that,  whilst  the 

elevation  of  the  boiling  point  of  the  solution  is  large  enough  to  admit 

of  being  accurately  measured,  the  solution  can  still  be  regarded  as 

"  dilute/'  and,  further,  so   that   what  extrapolation   is   required  is 

reduced  to  a  minimum.      The  concentration  fixed  on  as  satisfying 

these    requirements    is   30  milligram-molecules    per    100    c.c.    (the 

molecular  weight,  of  course,  being  the  same  as  the  formula  weight). 

mi.  •  .*       e  ^  molecular  weight  in  solution 

The  association  factor  =» -h — . — , . 

formula  weight 

Molecular  weights  in  Association  factors  in 


Chloro-  Chloro- 

Amide.                  Benzene.  Ether,  form.  Benzene.  Ether.  form. 

Benzamide 184          —  140  1-62  —  1-16 

Salicylamide 186         148  148*5  1*36  1*08  1*08 

Acetanilide    205         174  156  1'52  1*30  116 

Benzanilide    228          —  201  1*17  —  1*0 

Acetamide —           —  75  —  —  1*27 

Monochloroacetamide .      130          —  112  1*39  —  1*20 

Dichloioacetamide    ...      178         160  150  1*39  1'25  117 

Trichloroacetamide  ...      210         187  191  1*29  1*15  1*17 

Trichlorolactamide   ...      294         292  261  1*52  1*52  1*35 

Walker  (Introduction  to  Physical  ChenUetrf/,  1907,  p.  204),  in  dis- 
cussing the  connexion  between  the  nature  of  the  solvent  and  associa- 
tion of  the  solute,  puts  ether  together  with  acetone,  and  throws  these 
two  solvents  into  contrast  with  "  benzene  and  chloroform,  in  which  the 
tendency  to  association  is  considerable."  According  to  our  figures, 
association  is  always  greater  in  benzene  than  in  chloroform.  The 
figures  for  ether,  limited  as  they  are,  show  that  association  in  ether 
tends  to  be  less  than  in  benzene,  much  the  same  as  io  chloroform,  and 
much  greater  than  in  acetone. 

In  accordance  with  the  high  dielectric  constants  of  acetone  and 
alcohol,  association  in  these  solvents  is  rare.  The  case  of  water  as  a 
solvent  is  remarkable. 

On  the  Nernst-Thomson  theory,  the  dielectric .  constant  of  water 
(more  than  three  times  that  of  acetone  or  alcohol)  should  lead  to  the 
complete  absence  of  association  in  aqueous  solution,  whilst  actually 
four  substances  are  found  to  be  associated,  namely,  benzamide, 
salicylamide,  acetanilide,  and  dichloroacetamide.  These  four  are  the 
only  instances  known  to  us  of  a  substance  having  a  higher  molecular 
weight  in  water  than  in  alcohol. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  the  data  for  acetanilide  are  very  accurate, 
the  small  elevation  of  boiling  point  of  the  solution,  consequent  on  the 
comparatively  small  solubility  of  the  anilide,  precludes  this.     Hence 
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there  must  be  uncertainty  as  to  the  degree  of  association,  but  that 
there  is  association  we  have  no  doubt. 

Certain  possibilities,  other  than  association  in  water,  a  very  rare 
occurrence,  deserved  to  be  noticed  in  passing.  The  amide  may  distil 
over  with  the  steam,  which  would  cause  a  gradual  rise  in  molecular 
weight  of  somewhat  the  same  kind  as  is  actually  found  in  the  case 
of  dichloroacetamide. 

An  experiment  instituted  to  test  this  point  showed  that  dichloro- 
acetamide does  not  distil  with  steam,  and  is  not  decomposed  by 
continuous  boiling  with  water  for  forty  minutes.*  Again,  the  amide 
may  undergo  ionisation,  or  it  may  be  hydrolysed,  or  it  may  combine 
with  water  without  the  occurrence  of  hydrolysis.  The  possibility  of 
ionieation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  apparently  negligible,  since  Hantzsch 
and  Buchner  {Ber,,  1901,  34,  3147)  found  that  the  amides  are  very 
feeble  electrolytes,  andFawsitt  (Froc.  Roy.  Soo.  JSdin.,  1904,  26, 60)  de- 
clares that  **  the  non-conductivity  of  the  amides  in  aqueous  solution  is  a 
good  criterion  of  their  purity."  Again,  Crocker  (Trans.,  1907, 91,  608), 
in  the  course  of  work  on  the  hydrolysis  of  aliphatic  amides,  was  led  to 
think  that  an  amide  must  combine  with  water  before  hydrolysis  can 
proceed.     Acetamide,  for  example,  is  hydrated  thus : 

CHj-CO-NHj  +  HjO  zn  CHj-CO*NH,-OH. 
Should  any  one  of  these  possibilities  be  realised,  the  consequence 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  elevation  of  the  boiling  point,  whilst 
association  means  a  decrease.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  explain  in 
terms  of  ionisation  (without  or  with  hydrolysis),  or  of  combination 
with  water,  the  results  which  we  adduce  as  proofs  of  association. 
Indeed,  in  so  far  as  these  phenomena  occur,  the  effect  due  to  association 
is  masked,  and  the  degree  of  association  must  be  even  greater  than  our 
figures  show. 

IL  I^  Tendency  qf  the  Amides  to  Association, 

The  Nemst>Thomson  theory  indicates  that  association  which  is 
considerable  in  amount  in  a  solvent  of  low  dielectric  constant  is 
diminished  when  the  solvent  has  a  high  dielectric  constant.  Inasmuch 
as  certain  substances  which  are  not  associated  in  alcohol  solution  are 
found  to  be  associated  in  water,  a  substance  of  much  higher  dielectric 
constant,  it  is  obvious  that  these  cases  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  theory.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  advance  these  instances 
as  so  many  objections  to  the  theory,  with  which,  indeed,  our  results  in 
the  case  of  five  solvents  are  in  good  agreement.  On  consideration,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  theory  makes  the  assumption,  although 

*  Trichloroaoetamide,  when  boiled  with  water,  ahowB  very  obvious  sigua  of 
decomposition  in  the  coarse  of  fire  minates. 

3  N  2 
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Nemst  omits  to  mention  it,  that  association  is  due  to  electrical  forces, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  modified  according  to  the  dielectric  constant 
of  the  solvent.  We  can  only  suppose  that  in  the  four  cases  which 
fall  outside  the  theory,  the  association  is  not  due  to  this  cause ;  that  is, 
association  is  due  sometimes  to  one  cause  and  sometimes  to  another. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  derived  from  the  behaviour  of  the  amides 
in  solution,  there  is  evidence  of  another  kind,  namely,  that  they  have 
a  tendency  to  association.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  the 
substances :  20H8*0O-NHj,HCl,  20H8-CO-NHj,NaBr  (Titherley, 
Trans.,  1901,  79,  413),  20H8-CO-NH5„NaI,  2CH3-CHa-CO-NH,,HCl, 
300Ph-NH3,2nCl,  &c.  The  question  whether  the  production  of  the 
substance  3COPh*NH2,2HCl  is  due  to  the  *'  forces  electrical  in  their 
origin,"  which  cause  association  of  benzamide  in  benzene,  or  to  the 
factor,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  causes  association  of  benzamide  in 
water,  can  only  be  left  for  further  consideration. 

Meantime,  we  would  place  on  record  our  conviction  of  the  necessity 
in  investigations  into  the  amides  and  allied  compounds,  especially  of 
their  physical  properties  (compare  Frankland  and  Twiss,  Trans.,  1906, 
89,  1852;  Pickard  and  Littlebury,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  300),  of  taking 
into  account  their  strong  tendency  to  association.  According  to  our 
results,  the  most  suitable  solvent  in  such  investigations  is  ethyl 
alcohol. 

IIT.  The  Constitution  of  thfi  Amides. 

The  amides  in  general  may  be  represented  by  the  ordinary  formula 
R-CO^NH,,  or  the  hydroxylic  formula  R-0(0H):NH,  and  Auwers' 
series  of  researches  on  the  amides  was  begun  in  the  hope  of  deciding 
between  the  two  formulsB.  Although  the  usual  as.>umption  is  that 
association  is  due  to  the  hydroxyl  group,  we  can  say  that  the  assumption 
is  not  established  by  our  results.  If  the  constitution  of  benzamide  is 
CgH5'C(0H):NH  and  that  of  acetamide  CHg'CO'NHj,  and  the  evidence 
of  organic  chemistry  is  in  favour  of  these  formulse  (Taf el  and  Enochs  £er,, 
1890,  30,  103,  1550),  then,  on  the  hydroxylic  theory  of  association, 
benzamide  should  show  a  greater  tendency  to  association  than  acetamide. 
Actually,  at  the  same  equivalent  concentration  in  chloroform  solution, 
the  association  factor  of  benzamide  is  1*16,  and  that  of  acetamide  1*27. 
Hence  the  tendency  of  the  amides  to  association  cannot  be  regarded  as 
furnishing  positive  proof  that  they  are  hydroxylic  compounds.  More- 
over, it  is  doubtful  if  the  determination  of  the  molecular  complexity 
of  the  amides  can  do  much  towards  settling  the  question  of  their 
constitution. 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  discussion  of  the  association 
problem  should  sometimes  be  cut  short  by  a  mere  invocation  of  the 
hydroxyl   group,   as   if  that  were  the  only  and  the  final  cause  of 
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association.  After  all,  the  tervalent  nitrogen  atom,  or  the  oxygen  atom 
of  the  group  'CO'NHj,  may  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  association 
of  amides  as  the  oxygen  atom  of  a  hydroxyl  group.  There  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  strong  body  of  opinion  against  the  hydroxylio 
constitution  of  the  amides,  and  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  method  of 
formulation.  Claisen  (Annalen,  1895,  287,  360)  abandoned  the 
formula  CgHj-NICH-OH  for  formanilide  in  favour  of  C^jHg-NH-CHO. 
Auwers  {Zeittch.  phytUcal,  Chem.,  1897,  23,  468;  Bm-,,  1901,  34, 
3538),  Hantzsch,  Yoegelen,  and  Buchner  {Bbt,,  1901,  34,  3142,  3147), 
Hantzsch  and  DoUfus  {Ber.,  1902,  35,  226),  Schmidt  (Bbt.,  1903,  36, 
2459),  and  Fawaitt  {Proe.  Roy,  Soo.  Edin,,  1904,  25,  60)  in  various 
ways  come,  one  and  all,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formula  R'CO-NBfg 
is  preferable  to  R'C(0H):NH. 

In  continuation  of  the  work,  we  propose  to  ascertain  the  molecular 
complexity  of  other  amides  in  various  solvents,  and,  in  connexion  with 
this,  the  effect  on  the  molecular  weight  determination  of  change  of 
volume  during  solution  will  be  investigated. 

The  phenomenon  of  increase  of  molecular  weight  of  the  solute  as  the 
solution  becomes  more  dilute  is  due,  according  to  Arrhenius,  to 
combination  between  solute  and  solvent.  We  have  obtained  indications 
of  this  phenomenon,  for  instance,  with  dichloroacetamide  in  water, 
and  salicylamide  in  acetone,  which  we  propose  to  investigate. 

We  would  thank  Professor  Japp,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
for  the  loan  of  a  Landsberger  thermometer,  of  which  we  found  our- 
selves unexpectedly  in  need.  The  expenses  of  the  work  have  been 
met  in  part  by  a  grant  made  to  one  of  us  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland. 

Chbmioal  Dsfabtmbkt, 

Uniyebsitt  of  Shbffibld. 


LXXXIIL — The  Constituents  of  Olive  Leaves. 

By  Frederick  Belding  Power  and  Frank  Tutin. 

The  leaves  of  the  olive  tree,  Olea  Furopaea,  linn^,  were  employed 
many  years  ago  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fever,  and  quite  recently 
have  again  been  brought  to  notice  on  account  of  their  reputed 
therapeutic  value  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge  (Pharm.  /.,  1906,  77,  376). 
The  only  recent  investigation  of  these  leaves  that  has  been  recorded 
appears  to  be  that  of  F.  Canzoneri  {OazzeUa,  1906,  36,  ii,  372). 
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This  author  extracted  the  leaves  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and 
observed  that  the  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposited  small  qnantiiies  of 
crystals,  consisting  apparently  of  two  wax-like  substances  melting  at 
85—100^  and  69— 70"^  respectively.  From  the  alcoholic  liquid,  he 
obtained  a  white  compound,  Cg^H^O,  or  Oj4H^,03  (m.  p,  297 — 298°), 
soluble  in  ether;  a  white,  crystalline,  resin-like  substance  (m.  p. 
253 — 255^);  a  substance  melting  at  about  236°;  a  crystalline  acid 
(m.  p.  165°)  insoluble  in  ether;  a  substance  melting  at  180°  when 
crystallised  from  acetic  acid,  and  at  200 — 235°  after  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol ;  an  acid  of  dough-like  consistence,  turning  brown  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  together  with  mannitol,  gallic  and  tannic  acids. 

It  is  evident  that  the  above-mentioned  products  were,  for  the  most 
part,  b(  a  very  indefinite  character,  and  that  they  did  not  represent 
pure  substances.  The  compound  O35H44O3  or  C24H42O,,  melting  at 
297 — 298°,  would  appear,  however,  to  have  been  the  hydrated  form  of 
a  substance  having  the  formula  Cj^Hg^Og  (m.  p.  303 — 304°),  which  the 
present  authors  have  isolated  and  designated  oleanol,  since  compounds 
possessing  the  formulsB  CgiH^gOg  and  CgiH^oOgyHsO  respectively  have 
approximately  the  same  percentage  composition. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  more  precisely  the  nature  of  the 
constituents  of  olive  leaves,  their  complete  investigation  was  under- 
taken, and  the  results  are  embodied  in  the  present  communication. 

EXPBBIMBNTAIi. 

The  material  employed  in  this  investigation  consisted  of  the  leaves 
of  Olea  Evropaeaf  Linn^,  which  had  been  freshly  gathered  for  as 
during  the  early  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yentimiglia,  on  the 
Italian  Iliviera. 

A  portion  of  the  leaves  was  first  tested  for  the  presence  of  an 
alkaloid,  but  with  a  negative  result. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  general  characters  of  the  constituents  of 
the  leaves,  50  grams  of  the  ground  material  were  successively  ex- 
tracted in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  with  various  solvents,  when  the 
following  amounts  of  extract,  dried  at  100°,  were  obtained : 

Petroleum  (b.  p.  86— 50')  extracted  2-8«  per  cent. 
Ether  „        7-18        „ 

Chloroform  „        1*00        „ 

Ethyl  acetate  „        «-26        „ 

Alcohol  „      12-66       „ 

Total    29*84        „ 

For  the  purpose  of  a  complete  examination,  a  quantity  (28*35 
kilograms)  of  the  ground  leaves  was  extracted  by  oontinaous  per- 
colation with  hot  alcohol.     One  kilogfram  of   the  resulting  extract. 
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containing  567  grams  of  extracted  matter,  was  then  mixed  with  water 
and  distilled  with  steam,  when  a  trace  of  an  aromatic  essential  oil  was 
obtained.  The  mixture  contained  in  the  distillation  flask  was  filtered 
while  hot,  and  a  quantity  (163*5  grams)  of  a  pulverulent,  green  resin 
(A)  thus  collected,  which  was  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried. 
The  combined  filtrate  and  washings,  on  cooling,  deposited  47  grams  of 
brown,  resinous  matter  (B),  which  was  also  collected  on  a  filter,  freed 
from  substances  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  dried.  The  final  aqueous 
filtrate  and  washings  (C),  which  amounted  to  about  10  litres,  were 
then  concentrated  on  a  water-bath  to  about  one- fourth  this  volume. 


Examination  of  the  Green  Resin  (A), 

This  resin,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  green  powder,  was  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  purified  sawdust,  and  the  mixture 
subjected  to  prolonged  successive  extraction  in  a  large  Soxhlet 
apparatus  with  the  following  solvents:  petroleum  (b.  p.  35 — 50^), 
ether,  chloroform,  ethyl  acetate,  and  alcohol. 

Petroleum  Extract  of  the  Resin, 

The  material  removed  by  petroleum  was  dark  green,  and  weighed 
41  grams.  A  portion  of  it  was  very  sparingly  soluble  in  this  solvent. 
The  entire  petroleum  extract  was  dissolved  in  700  c.c.  of  warm  ether, 
and  the  solution  cooled,  when  about  3  grams  of  a  solid  substance 
separated.  This  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  cold  ether, 
after  which  it  was  distilled  under  a  pressure  of  15  mm.  The  distillate, 
which  rapidly  solidified,  was  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  when 
cunall,  glistening,  colourless  leaflets  were  obtained,  which  melted 
at  74-6°: 

00872  gave  0  2717  00,  and  01 148  HjO.     0  =  85-0 ]  H  =  14-6. 
OggH^g  requires  0  =  85'4 ;  H  =»  14*6  per  cent. 

This  substance,  therefore,  was  pentatriacontane. 

The  ethereal  filtrate  from  the  pentatriacontane  was  shaken  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  when  a  dark  green,  flocculent  product 
separated,  which  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  thoroughly  washed  with 
ether.  The  filtered,  alkaline,  aqueous  liquid  yielded  nothing  on 
acidification.  For  the  examination  of  the  green,  flocculent  product, 
it  was  warmed  for  some  time  with  dilute  aqueous  sulphuric  acid  and 
chloroform,  after  which  the  chloroformic  liquid  was  separated,  washed, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  small  amount  of  residue  was  dissolved 
in  ethyl  acetate,  and  the  solution  heated  with  animal  charcoal  and 
filtered,  when,  on  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool,  small,  colourless  crystals 
were  obtained.      These  melted  quite  indefinitely  between  230^  and 
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270°,  and  were  found  to  be  a  mixture,  for,  when  heated  with  acetic 
anhydride,  they  yielded  diacetyloleanol,  a  subetance  which  will  sub- 
sequently be  described,  together  with  an  acetyl  derivative  melting  at 
83*5°.  The  latter  substance  crystallised  from  acetic  anhydride  or 
ethyl  acetate  in  tufts  of  small  needles,  but  the  amount  obtained  was 
not  sufficient  for  analysis. 


IsdcUian  of  a  New  Monocctrhaxyltc  Add,  Cg^H^^'COgH. 

The  ethereal  liquid,  which  had  been  shaken  with  sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  was  washed  with  water,  when  a  large  amount  of  chlorophyll 
was  removed.  This  was  examined,  but  nothing  definite  could  be 
isolated  from  it.  The  ethereal  liquid  was  then  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  excess  of  potassium 
hydroxide  for  one  hour  in  a  reflux  apparatus.  After  removing  the 
alcohol,  water  was  added,  and  the  mixture  extracted  eleven  times  with 
ether.  During  the  first  extraction,  a  flocculent  precipitate  collected  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  ethereal  layer.  This  was  separated,  washed, 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  product  extracted  with  chloroform. 
On  removing  the  chloroform,  a  wax-like  residue  was  obtained,  which, 
after  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  was  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate,  from  which  it  separated  in  small,  colourless,  glistening  lo^ets 
melting  at  68—69° :  >. 

0-1047  gave  0-2993  CO,  and  0-1223  H^O,     C-78-0;  H  =  13  0.     \ 
0-0959    „    0-2738  COj    „    01125  H^O.     0  =  77-9;  H=  130. 
CggH^gO^  requires  0  =  78-0 ;  H  =  130  per  cent. 

This  substance  therefore  appears  to  be  a  new  monocarhaxylio  acid^ 
as  no  acid  possessing  the  formula  OjsH^gO,  has  heretofore  been 
described. 

The  combined  ethereal  extracts  of  the  alkaline  liquid  were  washed* 
dried,  and  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  when  a  quantity  of  crystalline 
leaflets  separated.  These  were  removed,  and,  on  further  concentrating 
the  solution,  three  more  successive  crops  of  crystals  were  obtained 
from  it.  The  first  and  second  portions  of  crystalline  material,  when 
dry,  melted  at  68°.  They  were  therefore  mixed  and  distilled  in  a ' 
vacuum,  when  a  distillate  was  obtained  which  solidified  and,  when 
crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  separated  in  handsome,  nacreous 
leaflets  melting  at  68—68*5°: 

00862  gave  0-2697  OOg  and  01 U7  Rjd,     0  =  85-3 ;  H  =  14-8. 
Oj^Hg^  requires  0«  85-3  ;  H  —  14-7  per  cent. 

The  first  crops  of  crystals  therefore  consisted  of  hentriacontane. 

The  third  portion  of  crystalline  material,  when  dissolved  in  chloro- 
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form,  gave  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  the  colour  reaction 
characteristic  of  the  phytosterols,  but  it  also  contained  hentriaoontane, 
and  no  pure  substance  could  be  isolated  from  it. 


laotcUion  of  a  New  Crystalline  Alcohol^  Oleasterol,  02oHg3*OH. 

The  last  portion  of  crystals  which  separated  from  the  above-described 
ethereal  liquid  was  recrystallised  several  times  from  ethyl  acetate 
when  tufts  of  needles  were  obtained  which  melted  at  172^.  It  was 
then  crystallised  twice  from  benzene,  from  which  it  finally  separated 
in  small  tufts  of  fine  needles  melting  at  174°  : 

0-0969  gave  02938  CO,  and  0-1023  H,0.     0  =  827  ;  H-11-7. 
CgoHj^O  requires  C  =  82*8  ;  H  =  11-7  per  cent. 

This  substance  is  evidently  an  alcohol  related  to  the  phytosterols, 
but  is  not  identical  with  any  compound  previously  described.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  to  designate  it  oleasterfil. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  oleasterol  is  dissolved  in  chloroform,  a  little 
acetic  anhydride  added,  and,  after  first  boiling  the  solution  and  then 
cooling  it,  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  introduced,  a  slight 
yellow  colour  is  first  developed,  which  rapidly  changes  t-o.  pink.  The 
tint  then  deepens  to  an  intense  magenta  colour,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  brilliant  yellowish-bronze  fluorescence,  subsequently  changes  to 
violet,  and,  after  about  one  hour,  the  liquid  becomes  dull  blackish- 
brown.  If  the  reaction  is  conducted  in  acetic  anhydride  solution,  no 
chloroform  being  used,  the  same  colours  are  produced,  but  the  changes 
are  more  rapid.  When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added  ^o  a 
solution  of  oleasterol  in  chloroform,  the  acid  layer  becomes  yellow 
and,  finally,  of  a  deep  orange  colour.  Solid  oleasterol,  when  brought  in 
contact  with  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  develops  a  bright 
orange  and,  finally,  a  vermillion-red  colour,  but  again  becomes  colour- 
less on  the  addition  of  water.  Oleasterol  is  isomeric  with  several 
alcohols  which  possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  phytosterols, 
namely,  cinchol,  cupreol,  quebraohol,  and  rhamnol  (compare  Beilstein's 
Handhuch,  3rd  edit.,  II.,  1068,  and  Proc.  Afner.  Pha/rm.  A$$oc.,  1904, 
52,  296),  but  melts  at  a  higher  temperature  than  any  of  these 
compounds,  and  differs  from  the  last-named  one,  with  which  it  has 
been  directly  compared,  both  in  appearance  and  in  the  colour  reactions 
yielded  by  it. 

On  removing  the  solvent  from  the  original  ethereal  mother  liquors 
from  which  the  oleasterol  had  been  separated,  a  residue  was  obtained 
which  amounted  to  about  4  grants.  This  was  distilled  under  12  mm. 
pressure,  when  it  passed  over  for  the  most  part  between  300^  and  365^ 
without  decomposition,  but  a  portion  distilled  above  this  temperature. 
The  distilled  product  was  dissolved' in  boiling  ethyl  acetate,  when,  on 
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cooling  the  solution,  very  hard,  crystalline,  wart-like  masses  separated, 
which  melted  at  200—204°.  After  several  recrystallisations  from 
ethyl  acetate  and,  finally,  from  benzene,  the  melting  point  of  the 
substance  remained  constant  at  209 — 210°  : 

0  0864  gave  0-2560  00^  and  0*0896  HjO.     C-80-8;  H  =  ll-5. 
CgyH^gOg  requires  0  =  80  6  ;  H=  11-4  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  identical  with  a  new  compound,  hofiw-olesiranol, 
which  was  subsequently  isolated  in  larger  quantity  from  the  ether 
extract  of  the  resin. 

The  alkaline,  aqueous  liquid,  from  which  the  above-described 
alcohols  and  hydrocarbon  had  been  removed  by  means  of  ether,  was 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled  with  steam,  but  no  volatile 
product  was  obtained.  The  acid  liquid  was  therefore  extracted  with 
ether,  the  ethereal  solution  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  a 
considerable  volume  of  light  petroleum  added.  This  caused  the 
precipitation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  dissolved  material  in  the 
form  of  an  amorphous,  dark  green  powder,  from  which  nothing 
crystalline  could  be  obtained.  The  clear  petroleum  liquid  was 
decanted  from  the  precipitate  and  -  evaporated,  when  a  residue  was 
obtained  which  was  distilled  under  diminished  pressure.  The  distilled 
product  amounted  to  about  4  grams,  and  yielded  a  small  quantity  of 
a  mixture  of  fatty  acids  melting  at  46 — 49°,  but  the  greater  portion 
consisted  of  an  oily  liquid,  which  was  unsaturated,  and  probably 
contained  oleic  acid. 

Ethereal  Extract  of  the  Redn. 

This  extract  amounted  to  87  grams.  As  originally  obtained,  it  con- 
sisted of  a  dark  green,  ethereal  solution  containing  a  quantity  of  an 
amorphous,  green,  sparingly  soluble  powder.  The  latter  was  collected 
on  a  filter  and  washed  well  with  ether,  after  which  it  weighed  33  grams. 
On  concentrating"  the  ethereal  filtrate  to  about  500  c.c,  a  further 
quantity  (20  grams)  of  a  similar  amorphous  powder  was  obtained. 

Isolation  of  a  New  Cryetalline  Substance,  Oleanol^  03iH^0(0H)y 

The  above-mentioned  portions  of  solid  matter  were  separately 
examined,  but  were  found  to  be  identical.  The  material  was  dissolved 
in  hot  alcohol,  and  the  solution  decolorised  by  means  of  animal  char- 
coal, after  which  it  deposited  a  colourless  substance  in  tufts  of 
extremely  fine,  silky  needles.  This  substance,  when  not  quite  pure, 
tends  to  separate  in  an  amorphous  condition,  and,  in  these  circum- 
stances, can  most  readily  be  obtained  crystalline  by  allowing  its  solu- 
tion in  boiling  alcohol  to  evaporate.  By  successively  concentrating  the 
mother  liquors  from  this  crystalline  substance,  further  quantities  of  it 
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were  obtained,  and  also  some  portions  of  amorphous  material  which 
could  not  be  caused  to  crystallise  from  any  solvent.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  these  amorphous  products  might  contain  a  second  sub- 
stance, but  on  acetylation  they  gave  an  almost  quantitative  yield  of 
the  diacetyl  derivative  of  the  crystalline  substance,  with  only  a  little 
amorphous  matter.  As  first  obtained,  the  crystalline  substance  melted 
at  about  30P,  but  on  recrystallisation  the  melting  point  was  raised  to 
30^-^304^,  when  it  remained  constant,  no  decomposition  occurring. 
After  drying  at  110^,  it  was  analysed : 

0-1127  gave  0-3271  COj  and  0-1088  Hfi.    C  =  79-1 ;  H  =  107. 
0-1136    „     0-3291  OOg    „    01083  HgO.     0-791 ;  H=  10-6. 
OjiHg^jOg  requires  C  =  79*1 ;  H  « 10-6  per  cent. 

No  substaoce  of  the  formula  CgiHg^O^  has  previously  been  described* 
and  it  is  therefore  proposed  to  designate  the  new  compound  oleanol, 

Oleanol  is  not  very  soluble  in  any  of  the  usual  organic  solvents,  but 
is  moderately  so  in  boiling  chloroform,  from  which  it  separates  in  an 
amorphous  condition.  When  crystallised  from  ordinary  alcohol,  it 
contains  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation,  as  shown  by  the 
following  analysis : 

0-3466  of  air-dried  substance,  on  heating  at  110%  lost  0*0130  H^O. 

HaO-3-7 
0-1136  of  air-dried  substance  gave  0-3162  CO,  and  0-1107  HjO. 

0-76-7;  H-10-8. 
CjiH5oO,,HjO  requires  H30-3'7 ;  0  =  76-2  ;  H=  10-7  per  cent. 

Two  of  the  oxygen  atoms  contained  in  oleanol  are,  as  shown  below, 
present  in  the  form  of  hydroxyl  groups,  and  one  of  the  latter  possesses 
phenolic  properties.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  the  substance  reacts 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  hydroxide,  giving  an  insoluble,  amorphous 
sodium  derivative.  The  third  oxygen  atom  present  in  oleanol  probably 
occurs  in  an  ether  linking,  since  the  compound  does  not  react  with 
hydroxylamine.  It  was  ascertained,  however,  by  means  of  Perkin's 
modification  of  ZeiseVs  method,  that  no  methoxyl  or  ethoxyl  group 
was  present.  When  oleanol  is  gently  warmed  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  a  deep  orange  colour  is  produced,  and,  when  dissolved 
in  chloroform,  it  does  not  decolorise  a  solution  of  bromine  in  the  same 
solvent. 

A  determination  of  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  oleanol  gave  the 
following  result : 

0-3032,  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  chloroform  at  30%  gave  ao  + 1^54'  in 
a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]i>  +  78*3^ 

Diaeetyloleanoi,  OgiH48O,(OO'0H3)2.— A  quantity  of  oleanol  was 
dissolved  in  acetic  anhydride,  and  the  solution  boiled  for  some  time. 
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It  was  then  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  acetyl  derivative  separated  in 
colourless,  glistening  leaflets  : 

00994  gave  0-2749  COj  and  0-0881  H,0.     C  =  754 ;  H  =  9-8. 
C,iH^8^3(00-CH8)2  requires  0  =  75-8  ;  H  =  9-7  per  cent. 

DiaMyloUanol  is  very  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  only  moderately 
so  in  ethyl  acetate,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  It  is  recrys- 
tallised  most  conveniently  from  acetic  anhydride. 

When  diacetyloleanol  is  heated,  fusion  takes  place  at  about  208^, 
the  exact  temperature  depending  on  the  rate  of  heating,  gas  is  then 
evolved,  and  the  liquid  quickly  re-solidifies.  The  solid  so  obtained 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate 
or  acetic  anhydride,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  the  latter.  It  is  very 
readily  soluble  in  chloroform  or  benzene,  but  crystallises  from  a 
ihixture  of  one  part  of  the  latter  and  two  parts  of  petroleum  (b.  p. 
90 — 120°)  in  small  tufts  of  colourless  oeedles,  which  do  not  melt  at 
a  temperature  of  310°.  This  substance  is  unaffected  by  alkalis,  and, 
when  dissolved  in  chloroform,  slowly  decolorises  a  solution  of  bromine 
in  the  same  solvent.     On  analysis,  it  yielded  the  following  results : 

01 128  gave  0-3280  OO^  and  0-1063  H,0.     0  =  79-3  ^  H=10-5. 

0-1049     „     0-3058  OOj    „    0-0990  H^O.     0  =  79-5 ;  H  =  10-5. 
OgiH^gOj  requires  0  =  794 ;  H  =  10*3  per  cent. 

This  result  indicates  that,  on  heating  diacetyloleanol,  both  the  acetyl 
groups  are  removed,  but,  as  no  water  is  present  during  the  operation, 
they  are  not  eliminated  by  hydrolysis.  The  change  might  be  repre- 
sented as  follows  : 

I  I 

This  view  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  the  high  melting  product 
contains  no  hydroxyl  group,  and  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the 
original  acetyl  derivative  on  being  heated  is  also  in  agreement 
with  it : 

0-1648  of  diacetyloleanol,  on  heating  at  230°,  lost  0-0254  CHj-OO. 
OH3-00-15'4. 
OgiH4g03(CO-CHa)j  requires  OHj-OO- 15-5  per  cent. 

Monoaoetyloleanol,  03iH^805(OH)'CO'OH8. — A  quantity  of  diacetyl- 
oleanol was  dissolved  in  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  solution  boiled 
for  forty-five  minutes.  On  cooling  the  liquid,  a  product  was  obtained 
which. crystallised  in  needles  melting  at  258°.  This  substance  was 
much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  diacetyloleanol,  and  was  evidently 
a  manoacetyloleand,  since  it  readily  yielded  the  diacetyl  derivative  on 
treatment  with  acetic  anhydride.  After  drying  at  110°,  it  was 
analysed  : 
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0-1056  gave  0-2978  CO^  and  0-0980  H2O.     C  *  77-0 ;  H  =  10-3. 
C38H52O4  requires  C  =  77*3  ;  H  =  102  per  cent. 

Oleanol  possefises  some  phenolic  properties,  as  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  yields  a  sodium  derivative^  The  hydroxyl  group  contained  in 
the  above-described  monoacetyloleanol  is,  however,  devoid  of  such 
properties,  since  the  compound  does  not  react  with  cold  alkalis. 

ManomethyloUanolf  C^^'EL^fi{ORyO'CH^. — Five  grams  of  oleanol 
were  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  a  slight  excess  of  both  sodium 
ethoxide  and  methyl  iodide  added.  The  mixture  was  then  heated  for 
one  and  a-half  hours  in  a  flask  attached  to  a  reflux  condenser,  after 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  solvent  was  removed.  The  addition  of 
water  then  caused  the  precipitation  of  a  rnxmomethyloleanolj  which 
crystallised  from  alcohol  in  long,  thin,  quite  colourless  needles. 
This  compound,  when  dried  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or 
at  90^,  melted  at  about  145°  and  then  re-solidifled,  after  which  it 
fused  at  194 — 195°.  It  also  melted  sharply  at  the  latter  temperature 
when  dried  at  120°*  After  drying  at  125°,  it  gave  on  analysis  the 
following  results  : 

0-1325  gave  0-3828  00^  and  04290  H^O.     0  -  788 ;  H  =  10-8. 

0*3144    gave,     by    Perkin's    modification     of     Zeisel's    method, 
0-1500  Agl.     0-CH8  =  6-3. 
CgjH^Og  requires  C  =  793 ;  H  =  10-7 ;  O-CHg « 6*4  per  cent. 

The  air-dried  preparation  was  then  analysed  :  * 

0-0977  gave  0-2788  CO^  and  00960  H2O.     C  =  77-8 ;  H  =  109. 

6-3169,  on  heating  at  125°,  lost  00139  C^Hg-OH.     C^H^-OH  =  4-4. 
C8iH480(OH)-0-CH3,JCgH5-OH     requires      C  =  781  ;      H  =  108  ; 
C2H5-OH=:4-5  per  cent. 

Aceiylm6(hyloleanol,Q^^K^O^{0*QU.^'00*(j>R^. — Monomethyloleanol 
was  dissolved  in  acetic  anhydride,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  half  an 
hour.  The  solution  was  then  allowed  to  cool,  when  acefylmethyloleanol 
separated  in  long,  highly  lustrous  leaflets,  which  melted  at  215*5° ; 

0-1041  gave  0*2960  OOg  and  0-0978  HjO.     0  =  77-5 ;  H  =  10-4. 
Cg^H^^O^  requires  C  =  77*6  ;  H  =  103  per  cent. 

0*2132,  on  hydrolysis,  neutralised  4*4  c.c.  iVyiO  NaOH. 
C'8iH4802(0-CH3)-00-CH3  requires  4*1  c.c. 

Acetylmethyloleanol  can  be  recrystallised  from  ordinary  alcohol, 
but,  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  this  solvent,  the  acetyl  group  is 
eliminated  and  monomethyloleanol  is  regenerated. 

The  original  ethereal  filtrate  from  the  crude  oleanol  was  shaken  with 
a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  but  this  treatment  removed  only 
email  amounts  of  amorphous  products.  It  was  then  shaken  with 
several  successive  portions  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  when  a 
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considerable  quantity  of  a  green  precipitate  wae  formed.  This 
precipitate  was  separated  from  the  ethereal  liquid  and  from  the 
alkaline,  aqueous  solution,  when,  on  examination,  it  was  found  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  sodium  oleanol,  together  with  chlorophyll. 
The  alkaline,  aqueous  liquid  was  acidified,  but  it  yielded  only  a  small 
amount  of  tarry  matter.  The  ethereal  liquid,  when  free  from 
substances  which  reacted  with  sodium  carbonate,  was  shaken  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  but  this  dissolved  nothing.  It  was  then 
washed  with  water,  when  a  large  amount  of  chlorophyll  was  removed, 
driedi  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  evaporated. 


liclation  of  Two  New  Cry$iaUi'M  Atcohoh. 

OUstranol^  G^^^O^^  and  HonKhoUstraTudf  0,711^03. 

On  allowing  the  concentrated  ethereal  liquid,  obtained  as  above 
described,  to  stand,  it  deposited  about  3  grams  of  a  white  solid.  This 
was  dissolved  in  hot  ethyl  acetate,  from  which,  on  cooling,  it  separated 
in  hard,  wart-like  masses,  which  melted  at  217^.  After  recrystalliaa* 
tion  from  benzene,  it  melted  at  217 — 218°  and  was  analysed  : 

00998  gave  0-2928  00,  and  0-1009  HjO.     0 - 80-0  ;  H  =»  1 1-2. 
0-0813    „    0-2389  OO3    „    0-0846  H^O.     C - 80-1 ;  H- 11-4. 
C^gH^jO,  requires  0  »  80-2  j  H  =  1 1-2  per  cent. 

This  substance,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  not  identical  with 
any  compound  previously  described.  It  is  proposed  therefore  to 
designate  it  oUitranol^  since  it  is  an  alcohol. 

Olestranyl  cwetate  and  benzoate  were  prepared,  but  were  found  to  be 
uncrystallisable  syrups.  The  latter  compound  was  very  viscid,  and 
dissolved  readily  in  ethyl  acetate  and  in  chloroform,  but  was  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  treated  with 
a  solution  of  bromine  in  the  same  solvent,  olestranol  readily  gives  a 
hraintde^  which  is  precipitated  as  a  viscid  oiL  This  oil  did  not  become 
crystalline  on  standing,  and  when  warmed  with  any  solvent,  in  order 
to  bring  it  into  solution,  it  evolved  hydrogen  bromide,  yielding  a 
product  which  was  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  but  uncrystallisable. 
Olestranol  exhibits  colour  reactions  which,  so  far  as  could  be 
observed,  are  indistinguishable  from  those  shown  by  oleasterol  (p.  895). 
Its  formula,  Oj^H^^O,,  indicates  it  to  be  a  lower  homologue  of  a 
hydroxyphytosterol,  and  its  properties  are  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  for,  although  some  of  the  colours  which  are  produced  on  treating 
it  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  differ  from  those  given 
under  similar  conditions  by  the  phytosterols,  the  general  character  of 
the  colour  reactions  is  analogous  to  that  yielded  by  the  latter 
compounds. 
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The  original  ethereal  filtrate  from  the  olestranol  was  green,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  chlorophyll.  It  was  therefore  boiled  with  an  alcoholic 
^solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  the  greater  part  of  the  solvent 
removed,  water  added,  and  the  mixture  extracted  six  times  with  ether. 
On  removing  the  solvent,  several  grams  of  a  light-coloured  product  were 
obtained.  This  was  repeatedly  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  from 
which  it  separated  in  hard,  wart-like  masses,  identical  in  appearance 
with  the  nodular  masses  of  olestranol  obtained  under  similar 
conditions.  This  preparation,  however,  melted  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  that  at  which  olestranol  fuses,  namely,  at  210^,  and  repeated 
crystallisations  from  ethyl  acetate  and  from  benzene  failed  to  raise 
the  melting  point  of  the  material : 

01120  gave  0-33U  COj  and  0-1162  H,0.     C  =  80-7  ;  H  =  ll-4. 
Cji^H^gOj  requires  C  =  80-6  ;  H«  11*4  per  cent. 

This  compound,  melting  at  210^,  is  therefore  identical  with  the 
substance  possessing  the  same  formula  and  melting  point  which  was 
isolated  in  smaller  quantity  from  the  petroleum  extract  of  the  resin. 
Its  formula,  C^^H^^Oj,  is  that  of  a  hydroxyphytosterol,  and,  since  it  is 
cot  identical  with  any  compound  previously  described  and  is  apparently 
«  homologue  of  olestranol,  differing  from  the  latter  by  the  increment 
of  the  elements  CjH^,  the  name  homo-olestranol  may  appropriately  be 
assigned  to  it. 

One  compound,  possessing  properties  similar  to  those  of  homo* 
olestranol,  has  previously  been  isolated  from  the  seeds  of  Casimiroa 
^dtdis,  La  Llave  (Fam.  Eutaceae),  by  W.  Bickern  (Arch.  Pharm,y  1903, 
241,  173).  This  substance,  which  has  been  designated  casimirol,  has 
been  assigned  the  formula  Cj^^H^Oj,  and  is  stated  to  melt  at  207°.  It 
was  therefore  at  first  thought  that  these  two  substances  might  be 
identical,  but  a  comparison  of  their  respective  colour  reactions  rendered 
it  evident  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Homo-olestranol  exhibits  colour  reactions  which,  like  those  of 
olestranol,  are  identical  with  those  yielded  by  oleasterol.  It  is 
apparently  somewhat  more  readily  soluble  in  ether  than  its  lower 
homologue,  and,  as  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  was  also  obtained  from 
the  previously-described  extract  of  the  resin,  it  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  petroleum,  whilst  olestranol  appears  to  be  insoluble  in  this  solvent. 
With  the  exception  of  these  slight  differences,  the  two  homologous 
Ihydroxyphytosterols  could  only  be  distinguished  by  their  melting  points 
or  by  analysis,  as  their  behaviour  on  acetylation,  benzoylation,  and 
brominatioa  is  identical.  Homo-olestranol  does  not  yield  the  colour 
reaction  characteristic  of  the  so-called  "  oxycholesterin ''  of  Lifschiitz 
(Ber,y  1908,  41,  252),  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
analysed. 
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A  determination  of  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  homo-olestranol 
yielded  the  following  result : 

0-7216,  dissolved  in  26  c.c.  of  chloroform,  gave  a^  +4%'  in  a  2-dcm. 
•tube,  whence  [a]D  +71-0°. 

The  amount  of  olestranol  available  did  not  permit  of  a  similar 
determination  being  made  with  that  compound. 

Chhroform,  Ethyl  Acetate,  and  Alcohol  Extracts  qf  the  Resin. 

The  chloroform  extract  of  the  resin  amounted  to  9  grams.  It  was 
exhaustively  examined,  but  nothing  crystalline  could  be  obtained 
from  it. 

The  portion  of  the  resin  extracted  by  ethyl  acetate  amounted  to 
only  2  grams.  It  consisted  of  tarry  matter,  together  with  a  trace  of 
{2-mannitol,  which  was  subsequently  isolated  in  larger  amount  from  the 
aqueous  liquid. 

The  remainder  of  the  resio,  which  was  soluble  only  in  alcohol, 
formed  a  brown  powder,  and  amounted  to  23  grams.  Nothing  crystal- 
line could  be  separated  from  ii,  and,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  its 
containing  some  glucosidic  material,  it  was  freed  from  any  traces  of 
sugar  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  dilute  alcohol, 
but  was  unaltered  by  this  treatment. 

Examination  qf  the  JBroum  Reain  {B), 

This  product,  obtained  as  previously  described,  amounted  to  47  grams. 
It  was  mixed  with  purified  sawdust,  and  extracted  with  the  same  solvents 
as  were  employed  in  the  case  of  the  green  resin.  The  petroleum  and 
ethereal  extracts  thus  obtained  were  small  in  amount,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  material  which  formed  the  corresponding  extracts  from 
the  resin  previously  examined.  The  remaining  extracts,  of  which  that 
obtained  by  ethyl  acetate  was  the  largest,  were  all  brown,  resinous 
products,  from  which  nothing  crystalline  could  be  isolated. 

Examination  of  tfte  Aqueous  Liquid  ((7). 

After  concentrating  this  liquid,  it  was  extracted  many  times  with 
ether,  but  this  removed  only  a  small  amount  of  amorphous  material, 
containing  but  a  trace  of  crystalline  substance.  An  excess  of  a  solution 
of  basic  lead  acetate  was  then  added,  when  a  bulky,  yellow  precipita\ie 
was  produced,  which  was  removed  by  filtration  and  thoroughly  washed  - 
with  boiling  water.  This  precipitate  was  suspended  in  w&ter,  decom- 
posed by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  mixture  filtered.  The  filtrate 
was  concentrated  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  a  quantity  of  brown, 
viscid,,  resinous   matter  separated.      The  clear  liquid   was  then   ex- 
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tracted  with  amjl  alcohol,  when  a  further  quantity  of  brown,  viscid 
material  was  removed.  These  resinous  products  possessed  a  bitter, 
astringent  taste,  and,  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  readily  reduced 
Fehling's  solution,  but  nothing  crystalline  could  be  obtained  from 
them.  The  brown,  aqueous  liquid  which  had  been  extracted  with 
amyl  alcohol  gave  a  deep  black  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  and 
evidently  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  tannin.  When  treated 
with  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide,  it  gave  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  rapidly  darkened  in  the  air,  but  nothing  could  be  isolated 
from  it. 

The  original  aqueous  filtrate  and  washings  from  the  precipitate 
produced  by  basic  lead  acetate  were  freed  from  a  further  small 
quantity  of  brown  material  by  a  second  treatment  with  this  reagent 
then  deprived  of  lead  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  again  filtered, 
and  concentrated  under  diminished  pressure.  On  allowing  the  liquid 
to  .stand,  it  deposited  a  large  amount  (60  grams)  of  needle-shaped 
crystals,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol,  melted 
at  166° : 

0-1183  gave  0-1717  CO,  and  0-0830  HgO.     0  =  39-6  ;  H«7'8. 
OgHj^Og  requires  0  =  39*6  ;  H«7'7  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  evidently  c^mannitol,  since  it  yielded  a  dextro- 
rotatory hexa-acetyl  derivative,  which  melted  at  122 — 123°. 

The  filtrate  from  the  crude  mannitol  deposited  further  quantities  of 
the  latter  on  concentration,  but  no  other  solid  substance  could  be 
separated  from  it.  It  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar,  for, 
when  warmed  with  a  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  acetate,  it  readily 
yielded  (2-phenylglucosazone,  which,  when  heated  somewhat  rapidly, 
melted  at  217°.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  this  final  aqueous  liquid 
also  containing  a  glucoside,  it  was  heated  for  some  time  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  but  this  treatment  resulted  only  in  the  production  of  a 
quantity  of  resin,  together  with  a  little  furfural. 


The  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

The  air-dried  olive  leaves  employed,  on  percolation  with  boiling 
alcohol,  yielded  about  30  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  extracted 
material,  of  which  nearly  63  per  cent,  was  soluble  in  cold  water.  A 
further  8*7  per  cent,  could  be  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  whilst  the 
remainder,  amounting  to  28-3  per  cent.,  was  quite  insoluble  in  this 
solvent.  The  alcoholic  extract,  when  distilled  with  steam,  yielded  a 
trace  of  essential  oil. 

The  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  which  was  soluble  in  cold  water 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  a  sugar  which  yielded  c^-phenylglucosassone 
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(m.  p.  217°),  together  with  tannic  matter,  hrown,  amorphous  products, 
and  an  amount  of  c2-mannitol  equivalent  to  about  3*4  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  air-dried  leaves. 

The  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  which  was  dissolved  by 
boiling  water,  but  separated  on  cooling,  consisted  of  amorphons 
resins. 

The  material  insoluble  in  water  contained,  together  with  chlorophyll 
and  some  resinous  matter,  small  amounts  of  the  hydrocarbons  hentri- 
acontane,  Cg^Ho^  (m.  p.  68 — 69°),  and  pentatriacoDtane,  OgjH^ 
(m.  p.  74*5°),  a  little  of  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids,  and  a  new  mano- 
earboxyUo  acid,  G^IR^^'CO^H,  (m.  p.  68—69°).  In  addition  to  these, 
it  yielded  three  new  crystalline  alcohols,  which  appear  to  be  related 
to  the  phytosterols,  namely,  oUeuierol,  OjoH^O  (m.  p.  174°),  which 
crystallises  in  tufts  of  colourless  needles;  ohstranol,  0]5H4202 
(m.  p.  217—218°),  and  hanuholestranol,  Cg^H^^O,  (m.  p.  210°; 
Md  +71°)'  The  two  last-mentioned  alcohols  crystallise  in  hard, 
wart-like  masses,  and  appear  to  be  hydroxyphi/tosleroh.  Furthermore, 
a  new  colourless,  crystalline  substance,  oleanol,  C^^TS.^fi{0U.)2Mfi 
m.  p.  303 — 304° ;  [a]?  +  78*3°),  was  obtained  in  an  amount  equivalent 
to  nearly  3*4  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  air-dried  leaves.  Oleanol 
contains  two  hydroxyl  groups,  one  of  which  possesses  phenolic 
properties.  When  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide  and  methyl  iodide, 
it  yields  a  numomsthylckanol,  Q^^BL^fi^OliyO'QTl^  (m.  p.  194—196°), 
and  this,  on  acetylation,  gives  cteetyltMthyloleanol, 

C3iH,30a(0-OH,)-00-CH3 
(m.  p.  215-6°).  DiacetyloUcmol,  CgiH^OjCOO-CHg),,  fuses  at  about 
208°,  and  suffers  a  change  which  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
gas  and  the  formation  of  a  crystalline  auhaianeet  Og^H^gOg,  which 
does  not  melt  at  310°  MonoacttyMeanol,  Q^^^fi^{0KyQO'GQ^ 
(m.  p.  258°),  was  prepared  by  heating  the  diacetyl  derivative  with 
aqueous  alcohol. 

Thb  Wsllcomb  Chbmical  Rbsearch  Laboratories, 
London,  £.0. 


LXXXIV. — The   Constituents  of  Olive  Bark. 

By  Fbedebick  Bblding  Powbb  and  Frank  Tutin. 

The  bark  of  the  olive  tree,  Oha  Europaea,  Linn6,  is  reputed  to  possess 
medicinal  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  leaves,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  observation  that,  like  other  parts  of  the  plant,  it  con- 
tains mannitol,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  ascertained  respecting 
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the  character  of  its  constitnents.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
from  a  so-called  gum-resin,  which  excludes  spontaneously  from  the 
bark  of  the  olive  tree  in  hot  countries,  a  crystalline  substance, 
designated  olivil,  was  isolated  many  years  ago.  This  substance  which, 
as  our  investigation  has  shown,  does  not  occur  in  the  bark,  has  most 
recently  been  examined  by  Korner  and  Vanzetti  {AUi  E,  Accckd. 
Lineei,  1903,  [v],  12,  i,  122),  who  state  that,  when  anhydrous,  it 
possesses  the  formula  CjqHj^O^  and  melts  at  142*5^. 

In  connexion  with  our  investigation  of  olive  leaves,  it  has  been 
deemed  desirable  also  to  examine  the  constituents  of  the  bark  of  the 
olive  tree,  and  the  results  obtained  are  recorded  in  this  com- 
munication. 

EXPEEIMSNTAL. 

The  material  employed  in  this  investigation  consisted  of  the  air- 
dried  bark  of  Olea  Europctea,  Linn6,  which  had  been  collected  for  us 
during  the  early  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yentimiglia,  on  the 
Italian  Riviera. 

A  portion  of  the  bark  was  first  tested  for  the  presence  of  an 
alkaloid,  but  with  a  negative  result. 

Fifty  grams  of  the  ground  bark  were  then  successively  extracted  in 
a  Soxhlet  apparatus  with  various  solvents,  when  the  following 
amounts  of  extract^  dried  at  100^,  were  obtained : 

Petroleam  (b.  p»  86—- 50*")  extracted  0'S2  per  cent 
Ether  „        8-76        „ 

Chloroform  „        6 '80        „ 

Ethyl  acetate  „        4*56        „ 

Alcohol     -  „      16*80        „ 

Total    80-24        „ 

Tot  the  purpose  of  a  complete  examination,  a  quantity  (34*92 
kilograms)  of  the  ground  bark  was  extracted  by  continuous 
percolation  with  hot  alcohol.  One  kilogram  of  the  resulting  viscous 
extract,  containing  875  grams  of  extracted  material,  was  then  mixed 
with  water  and  distilled  with  steam,  but  no  volatile  product  was 
obtained.  The  dark-coloured,  aqueous  liquid  in  the  distillation  flask 
was  separated  by  filtration,  while  still  hot,  from  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  dark  green  resin  (A),  and  the  latter  thoroughly  washed 
with  boiling  water.  The  combined  filtrate  and  washings  were  then 
diluted  to  about  10  litres  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  a  large  amount  of 
a  heavy,  brown,  syrupy  product  {B)  was  deposited.  This  was  separated, 
and  freed  from  substances  soluble  in  cold  water,  after  which  the 
combined  aqueous  liquid  and  washings  (C)  were  concentrated  to  about 
2  litres. 
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ExamincUion  qf  the  Green  Reein  (A), 

This  resiiii  which  amounted  to  54  grains,  was  a  dark  green,  wax- 
like solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  when  heated  to  about  80° 
it  melted  to  an  oiL  After  being  mixed  with  purified  sawdust,  it  was 
suocessivelj  extracted  in  a  Sozhlet  apparatus  with  the  following 
solvents :  petroleum  (b.  p.  36 — 50^),  ether,  chloroform,  ethyl  acetate, 
and  alcohol. 

Petroleum  Extract  of  the  Eesin, 
leokUian  of  a  New  Monooarhoxylie  Acid^  Cj^H^^'CO^. 

The  petroleum  extract  of  the  resin  was  a  dark  green,  wax-like  solid, 
and  weighed  28*6  grams.  It  was  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  ethereal 
liquid  shaken  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  when  a  quantity  of 
a  green,  flocculent  precipitate  was  formed.  The  ethereal  and  aqueous 
liquids  were  separated  from  the  precipitate  by  filtration,  when,  on 
acidifying  the  latter  liquid,  it  was  found  to  contain  no  insoluble  acid. 
The  solid  was  then  well  washed  with  ether,  warmed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberated  acid  isolated  by  means  of  chloroform. 
On  removing  the  solvent,  a  green  residue  was  obtained,  which  was 
distilled  under  diminished  pressure.  The  light  brown  distillate 
solidified  on  cooling,  and  was  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  with  the 
use  of  animal  charcoal.  Small,  colourless  leaflets  were  thus  obtained 
which  melted  at  69 — 70^,  and  this  melting  point  was  not  altered  by 
repeated  crystallisation.  Two  different  preparations  of  this  substance 
were  analysed : 

0-1036  gave  0-3071  00^  and  0-1242  H3O.     0  «  80-6  ;  H  « 13-3. 

01033    „    0-3049  OOj    „    0-1246  H,0.     0  =  80-5  j  H- 13-4. 
CsfiHggOj  requires  0  =  80*8 ;  H  » 13-1  per  cent. 

This  cund  would  thus  appear  to  possess  the  formula  C^IL^O^  and, 
since  no  substance  of  this  formula  has  previously  been  described,  it  is 
apparently  a  new  compound.  It  behaves  towards  bromine  as  a 
saturated  compound,  and  yields  sodium,  poUuaium,  and  ammawium 
salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  chloroform  or  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  a  warm  solution  of  it  in  the 
former  solvent  was  found  to  be  optically  inactive.  It  was  not 
possible  to  titrate  accurately  this  acid,  or  any  of  the  analogous  acids 
subsequently  described,  on  account  of  their  sparing  solubility  and  the 
flocculent  character  of  their  insoluble  salts. 

The  ethyl  ester  was  prepared  by  means  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid.  After  being  freed  from  traces  of  unchanged  add,  it 
crystallised  in  leaflets  melting  at  63°  : 

01140  gave  03386  CO3  and  0*1390  HjO.     0-81-0;  H-13-6. 
Cg^H^/COj-CaHj  requires  O=«81-0;  H=.13-l  per  cent. 
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I$olatum  of  a  New  Jfanoearboxylic  Add,  C^13L^^*C0JEL. 

The  green,  ethereal  liquid,  from  which  the  above-described  acid  had 
been  removed  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate,  was  shaken  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  This  treatment  caused  the  separation 
of  a  precipitate  similar  to  that  previously  produced  by  sodium 
carbonate,  but  the  amount  was  somewhat  larger.  The  alkaline, 
aqueous  liquid  obtained  in  this  case  also  yielded  nothing  on  acidifica-  ' 
tion.  The  precipitate  apparently  consisted  of  a  sodium  derivative.  It 
was  therefore  warmed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
extracted  with  chloroform,  when,  on  evaporating  the  chloroformic 
liquid,  a  green,  wax-like  solid  was  obtained.  This  was  crystallised 
from  ethyl  acetate,  with  the  use  of  animal  charcoal,  when  it  separated 
in  small,  colourless  leaflets,  which  melted  at  79°,  and  this  melting- 
point  was  not  altered  by  further  crystallisation. 

01176  gave  03406  COj  and  01304  H,0.     0  =  79-1 ;  H  =  12-3. 

0-1106     „    0-3216  COg    „     01236  HjjO.    0  =  79-3;  H- 12-4. 
OjjH^Oj  requires  0  =  793  ;  H  - 12-2  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  substance  cannot  be  removed 
from  its  solution  in  ether  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate,  a  property 
which  was  confirmed  when  working  up  a  second  portion  of  extract 
from  the  bark,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  carboxylic  acid,  for  it 
crystaUises  unchanged  from  acetic  anhydride  after  being  boiled  for 
some  time  with  this  reagent,  exhibits  an  acid  reaction  to  phenol- 
phthalein,  and  yields  an  ethyl  ester.  Since  no  compound  of  the 
formula  O^'EL^O^  has  hitherto  been  described,  it  must,  moreover,  be 
regarded  as  a  new  eieid.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
behaves  towards  bromine  as  a  saturated  substance,  and,  when 
dissolved  in  chloroform,  is  optically  inactive. 

The  ethyl  ester  was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  by  means  of  ethyl 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  was  dissolved  in  chloroform,  and  freed 
from  unchanged  acid  by  means  of  sodium  hydroxide,  after  which  it 
was  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  when  it  separated  in  glistening 
plates  melting  at  66-5° : 

0-0946  gave  0-2775  00,  and  01060  H,0.     0  =  800 ;   H  =  12-4. 
^24^46'^^2'^2^6  requires  0  =  79*8  ;  H- 12-3  per  cent. 

IsdcUion  o/Ipuranoly  023Hj80,(OH)2. 

The  original  ethereal  liquid,  which  had  been  shaken  with  solutions 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  hydroxide,  was  washed  with  water,  when  a 
deep  green,  alkaline,  aqueous  liquid  was  obtained,  which  evidently 
contained  a  large  amount  of  chlorophyll  in  combination  with  sodium. 
This  solution  was  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  chlorophyll 
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was  precipitated.  On  attempting  to  extract  the  latter  with  ether,  a 
quantity  of  solid  remained  undissolvedi  and  was  collected  on  a  filter. 
This  solid  was  washed  by  boiling  it  with  several  snocessiTe  portions 
of  ether,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  was  very 
sparingly  soluble.  The  alooholic  solution,  which  was  green,  was 
decolorised  by  means  of  animal  charcoal,  when,  on  allowing  it  to 
cool,  a  small  quantity  (less  than  0*1  gram)  of  a  oolonrless  solid 
separated  in  the  form  of  small,  very  flocculent  tufts  of  extremely  fine 
needles.  This  substance  was  not  very  distinctly  crystalline,  but  was 
obtained  more  definitely  so  on  cooling  its  solution  in  dilute  pyridine. 
In  order  to  obtain  it  in  greater  amount,  a  further  large  quantity  of 
extract  from  the  bark  was  employed.  The  substance,  even  when  pure, 
does  not  melt  sharply,  but  fusion  takes  plaoe  between  285^  and  290^, 
some  gas  being  evolved  from  the  melted  substance. 

0-0944  gave  0-2610  CO,  and  0-0907  H^O.     C  =  72-6 ;  H  =  10-7. 
01034    „    0-2752  COj    „    0-0984  H,0.     C-72-6;  H-10-6. 
C^^U^fi^  requires  C-72-6 ;  H - 10-6  per  cent. 

Although  no  compound  of  the  formula  C^gH^O^  has  hitherto  been 
brought  to  notice,  a  substance  having  this  composition  was  recently 
isolated  in  small  amount  in  these  laboratories  from  the  stems  of 
Ipomoea  purpurea.  Both  {Amer,  J,  Pharm,^  in  the  press),  and  the  two 
preparations  have  been  found  to  be  identical.  This  substance,  with 
reference  to  the  source  from  which  it  first  was  obtained,  has  received 
the  designation  ipuranoL 

Diacetylipuranol,  C28H3gO^(CO*CHg)2. — A  small  quantity  of  ipnranol 
was  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride,  when  it  very  slowly  dissolved.  On 
concentrating  the  solution  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  dtaoei$flipurarufl 
separated  in  well-defined,  glistening  leaflets,  which  melted  at  160^: 

01124  gave  02876  COj  and  0-0949  Ufi,    C  =  69-8  ;  H-9-4. 
C2jHgg04(CO*CH8)2  requires  C«69-8  ;  H«9-6  per  cent. 

The  identity  of  the  substance,  O^lBL^O^y  from  olive  bark  with 
ipuranol  (from  Ipomoea  purpurea)  was  further  confirmed  by  a  com- 
parison of  their  respective  acetyl  derivatives.  Since  ipuranol  yields  a 
diacetyl  derivative,  it  evidently  contains  two  hydroxyl  groups,  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  sodium  derivative  when  treated  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  one  at  least  of  these  groups  must  possess  phenolic  properties. 
Diacetylipuranol,  however,  when  dissolved  in  chloroform,  does  not 
react  with  aqueous  alkalis. 

Ipuranol  is  quite  insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  nearly  so  in  ether. 
It  could  not  therefore  have  been  present  in  the  petroleum  extract  of 
the  resin  in  a  free  state,  and,  as  it  was  obtained  from  the  chlorophyll 
after  the  latter  had  been  removed  from  the  ethereal  solution  of  the 
petroleum  extract  in  the  form  of  a  compound  with  the  alkali,  it 
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probably  existed  in  the  bark  in  combination  with  some  constituent  of 
the  chlorophyll  which  suffered  hydrolysis  whilst  in  solution  in  the 
dilute  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide. 

The  original  ethereal  liquid  from  which  the  ipuranol  had  been 
obtained  was  evaporated,  and  the  residue  boiled  for  some  time  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  an  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  alcohol 
was  then  removed,  water  added,  and  the  liquid  extracted  with  ether. 
A  small  quantity  of  a  flocculent  precipitate  collected  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ethereal  layer,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  an 
insoluble  potassium  salt.  The  acid  obtained  from  this  salt  crystallised 
from  ethyl  acetate  in  plates  melting  at  67^,  but  the  amount  was  not 
sufficient  for  analysis.  The  alkaline  aqueous  liquid  was  separated  and 
found  to  contain,  besides  formic  and  butyric  acids  in  small  amount, 
only  chlorophyll  and  amorphous  matter.  The  ethereal  solution  of  the 
unsaponifiable  substances  was  bright  yellow.  The  solvent  was  removed, 
and  the  residue  fractionally  crystallised  from  absolute  alcohol,  when 
a  very  small  amount  of  a  substance  was  obtained,  which,  after  distil- 
lation under  diminished  pressure,  crystallised  in  small  plates  melting 
at74— 76*>: 

00804  gave  02503  COg  and  0-1071  H,0.     C  =•  849  ;  H » 14-8. 
OjjHyj  requires  0  =  86*4 ;  H  =  14*6  per  cent. 

This  substance  was  thus  identified  as  pentatriacontane. 

The  mother  liquors  from  this  hydrocarbon  yielded  a  substance 
which,  after  several  recrystallisations,  separated  from  a  mixture  of 
ethyl  acetate  and  dilute  alcohol  in  long,  flattened  needles,  which 
melted  at  134^.  After  being  distilled  under  diminished  pressure,  and 
again  crystallised  as  before,  the  substance  melted  at  136^: 

01076,  on  drying  at  110°,  lost  0-0063  H,0.     HjO  =  4-9. 
00917  gave  0-2804  COj  and  01008  H,0.    C  =  834 ;  H - 12*2. 

O^H^O,H,0  requires  HaO-4-6. 

C^H^O  requires  C  =  839  ;  H  =  1 1  -9  per  cent. 

The  substance  therefore  was  evidently  a  phytosterol»  and,  when 
dissolved  in  chloroform  and  treated  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuiic 
acid,  it  yielded  the  colour  reaction  characteristic  of  these  alcohols. 
It  differed,  however,  in  appearance  from  the  phytosterols  usually 
obtained,  since  it  crystallised  in  long,  flattened  needles,  and  not  in 
plates.  A  determination  of  its  optical  rotatory  power  gave  the 
following  result : 

0-3965  of  anhydrous  substance,  dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  chloroform 
gave  [a]o  - 1°7'  in  a  2-dcm.  tube,  whence  [a]©  -  35-2°. 

The  melting  point  and  rotation  of  this  phytosterol  agree  approxi- 
mately with  those  of  sitosterol  (Zeiisch.  jAysiol.  Chem.,  1902,  34,  461), 
which  melts  at  137''  and  has  [a]^  -  33-9^    The  acetate  of  the  phyto- 
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sterol  from  olive  bark,  however,  crystallised  in  silky  laminae  melting 
at  119'5°,  and  this  melting  point  could  not  be  raised,  whereas  sitosteryl 
acetate  melts  at  128°.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  two 
alcohols  are  not  identical. 

Eth&real  Eostraet  of  ike  Retin, 
Isolation  qf  a  New  Monocarboxylie  Acid,  Cg^H^'COjH. 

The  portion  of  the  reein  removed  by  ether  amounted  to  13  grams. 
As  originally  obtained,  it  consisted  of  a  green,  ethereal  solution 
containing  a  quantity  (about  4  grams)  of  a  light-coloured  precipitate. 
The  latter  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  well  washed  with  ether,  after 
which  it  was  dissolved  in  a  large  volume  of  hot  alcohol,  the  solution 
decolorised  by  means  of  animal  charcoal,  and  allowed  to  cool.  A 
quantity  of  a  white,  amorphous  solid  then  separated.  This  was 
collected  on  a  filter,  again  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  allowed  to 
separate,  but  it  still  remained  amorphous.  The  solid  substance,  which 
melted  at  90°,  was  therefore  dried  and  then  distilled  under  a  pressure 
of  13  mm.,  when  it  passed  over  up  to  365°  without  decomposition^ 
The  distillate  was  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate,  from  which  it 
separated  in  small,  colourless  leaflets  melting  at  92° : 

00976  gave  0-2872  COj  and  O'l  189  HjO.     C  »  803 ;  H  =  13-5. 

00856    „     0-2524  COg    „    01043  HjO.     C  =  80-6  ;  H  =  13-5. 
CgjHyoOa  requires  C  =  80-5 ;  H  =  1 34  per  cent 

This  substance  was  an  acidy  as  was  evident  from  its  beliaviour  to 
phenolphthalein.  It  yields  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  salts, 
which  are  flocculent,  insoluble  solids,  and  readily  gives  an  ethyl  ester. 
Since  no  substance  of  the  formula  Cg^H^^^O^  has  heretofore  been 
described,  it  must,  moreover,  be  regarded  as  a  new  compoand.  The 
acid  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  most  of  the  usual  organic  solvents 
when  cold,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  observed  with  a  dilute  chloroformio 
liquid,  it  is  optically  inactive.  It  would  not  appear  probable,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  normal  fatty  acid,  since  it  is  absolutely  insoluble  in 
light  petroleum.  It  is  also  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  than  the 
acid  Og^HggO^y  which  was  obtained  from  the  petroleum  extract  of  the 
resin. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  ethyl  ester  was  prepared.  This  crystallised 
in  leaflets,  which  were  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  corresponding 

acid,  and  melted  at  87°. 

ft 

Isolation  of  a  New  Monohydric  Alcohol,  Cj^H^^-OH. 

The  above  described  acid,  melting  at  92°,  did  not  represent  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  resin  which  w^a 
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sparingly  soluble  in  this  solvent.  It  was  evident  that  a  mixture  of 
other  substances  of  lower  melting  point  was  present  in  the  mother 
liquors  together  with  a  trace  of  a  compound  melting  above  250^,  which 
will  be  referred  to  later.  A  further  and  much  larger  quantity  of  the 
sparingly  soluble  material  was  obtained,  and  submitted  to  fractional 
distillation  under  diminished  pressure,  when  the  following  fractions 
were  collected :  below  250^  260— 290^  290— 320^  320—360713  mm. 
The  last  two  fractions,  on  crystallisation,  yielded  a  product  which 
melted  at  87^,  and,  on  analysis,  was  found  to  consist  essentially  of  the 
above-described  acid  (m.  p.  92°).  The  portion  boiling  below  250°  was 
only  small  in  amount  and  was  not  examined,  but  the  fraction 
250 — 290°/13  mm.  yielded  a  product  which  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate  in  flattened  needles  melting  at  70°,  and  this  melting  point  was 
not  altered  by  repeated  crystallisation.  On  analysis,  it  gave  the 
following  result : 

00907  gave  0-2778  CO,  and  01136  Kfi.     0  -  835  ;  H  =  13-9. 
CgjH^O  requires  C  =  833  ;  H  =  136  per  cent. 

This  substance  is  evidently  identical  with  the  compound,  melting  at 
the  same  temperature,  which  was  subsequently  isolated  from  the 
portion  of  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  resin  which  was  more  readily 
soluble  in  this  solvent,  although  the  percentage  of  carbon  found  is  a 
trifle  too  high.  It  may  be  noted  that  its  formula  differs  by  the 
elements  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  that  of  the  above-described 
acid  melting  at  92°,  but  it  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  latter  in 
chloroform. 

The  boiling  point  of  the  fraction,  from  which  this  substance  was 
obtained,  shows  that  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound  cannot  be 
twice  that  indicated  by  the  above  formula.  The  substance  therefore 
contains  only  one  oxygen  atom,  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  can 
be  removed  completely  from  its  solution  in  chloroform  or  benzene  by 
means  of  sodium  hydroxide,  an  insoluble,  flooculent  sodium  compound 
being  formed.  The  slight  phenolic  properties  of  the  compound  may 
be  accounted  for  by  regarding  it  as  a  tertiary  alcohol  and  by  its 
possessing  such  a  high  molecular  weight.  An  acetyl  derivative  could 
not  be  obtained  from  it,  and  this  also  indicated  that  it  did  not  contain 
a  primary  or  secondary  alcoholic  grouping.  Since  no  compound  of  the 
formula  C^Bi^O  has  previously  been  described,  it  must,  moreover,  be 
regarded  as  a  new  substance.  When  dissolved  in  chloroform,  it 
does  not  absorb  bromine,  and  would  therefore  appear  to  possess  a 
cyclic  structure. 

The  original  alcoholic  mother  liquors,  obtained  after  the  preliminary 
purification  by  means  of  animal  charcoal,  of  that  portion  of  the 
ethereal  extract  of   the  resin  which    was  sparingly  soluble  in  this 
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solvent  contained,  as  previously  stated,  a  very  small  amount  of  a 
substance  melting  above  250°.  They  were  therefore  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  boiling  benzene.  The  small 
amount  of  material  which  remained  undissolved  by  this  treatment  was 
crystaUised  from  dilute  pyridine,  after  which  it  melted  at  285 — 290°, 
and  by  conversion  into  its  acetyl  derivative  (m.  p.  160°)  was  identified 
as  ipuranol.  This  trace  of  ipuranol,  obtained  from  the  ethereal  eztraot 
of  the  resin,  had  evidently  existed  in  the  plant  in  the  free  state* 


laokUion  of  a  Nwo  MonoearhoxyUc  Aaid,  O^JEL^f^OOJEL. 

The  original  ethereal  filtrate  from  the  sparingly  soluble  precipi- 
tate, the  examination  of  which  has  just  been  described,  was  shaken 
with  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate.  This  caused  the  separa- 
tion of  a  flocculent  ammonium  salt,  which  was  collected  on  a  filter 
and  well  washed  with  ether.  The  aqueous  portion  of  the  filtrate  from 
this  precipitate  yielded  nothing  on  acidification.  The  precipitate  was 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberated  acid  extracted  by 
means  of  chloroform.  On  removing  the  solvent,  a  green,  wax-like 
solid  was  obtained,  which  was  distilled  under  diminished  pressure, 
after  which  it  was  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate  with  the  use  of 
animal  charcoal.  The  acid  then  separated  in  small,  glistening  leaflets 
melting  at  82°,  and  when  again  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate  its 
melting  point  was  raised  to  84° : 

0-0938  gave  0-2748  00^  and  0-1104  H^O.     0«79-9 ;  H« IS'l. 

After  another  crystallisation,  the  melting  point  of  the  suhstanoe 
remained  unchanged,  and  it  was  again  analysed  : 

00950  gave  0-2784  CO,  and  01 103  HjO.     C - 79-9 ;  H - 12-9. 
C,oH5gOj  requires  C  =  80  0 ;  H  - 12  9  per  cent 

As  no  compound  possessing  the  formula  OgoH^O,  has  previously 
been  described,  the  substance  melting  at  84°  must  be  regarded  as  a 
new  moTioearboxt/lic  aeid.  Its  empirical  formula  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  oleic  acid  series,  but,  when  dissolved  in 
chloroform,  it  does  not  absorb  bromine,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  to  possess  a  cyclic  structure. 

The  ethyl  ester  of  this  acid  was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and, 
after  being  freed  from  traces  of  unchanged  acid,  was  found  to  melt  at 
75°.  It  crystallised  from  ethyl  acetate  in  glistening  plates,  whioh 
dried  to  a  parchment-like  mat : 

00939  gave  0-2766  CO,  and  0-1114  H^O.    0-80-3;  H-lS-2, 
CjgHfi/CO-CjHg  requires  0  *  80S ;  H«  13-0  per  cent. 

The  ethereal  liquid,  from  which  the  above-described  acid  had  been 
obtained  in  the  form  of  its  ammonium  salt,  was  shaken  with  a  solution 
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of  sodium  carbonate.  Nothing  was  dissolved  by  this  alkali,  but  a 
small  amount  of  a  flooculent  precipitate  separated,  from  which, 
however,  no  pure  substance  could  be  isolated. 

The  ethereal  liquid  was  then  shaken  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  when  a  flocculent,  insoluble  sodium  compound  separated. 
The  latter  was  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberated 
substance  extracted  by  means  of  chloroform.  On  removing  the 
solvent,  a  residue  was  obtained  which  contained  a  considerable  amount 
of  chlorophyll.  It  was  purified  by  several  distillations  under  diminished 
pressure,  and  finally  by  crystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate,  when 
colourless,  flattened  needles,  melting  at  70^,  were  eventually  obtained : 

00847  gave  0-2683  CO^  and  0-1061  Bfi.     C  =  83-2 ;  H - 13-9. 

00984    „    0-3003  CO,    „    01212  H^O.     0  =  832;  H=  13-7. 
CgjH^O  requires  C«83-3  ;  H  =  13*5  per  cent. 

This  compound  was  identical  with  the  previously-described  substance 
of  the  same  composition  and  melting  point,  which  is  probably  a 
tertiary  alcohol. 

The  final  ethereal  solution,  which  had  been  extracted  by  alkalis 
as  above  described,  contained  only  a  trace  of  amorphous,  green 
substance. 


CUcrofarm,  Ethyl  AcekUe,  and  Alcohol  EaDtr€teis  of  the  Eeain, 

The  chloroform  extract  of  the  resin  amounted  to  about  6  grams,*  and 
was  evidently  a  complex  mixture.  It  was  shaken  with  aqueous  alkalis, 
but  no  pure  substance  could  be  obtained  from  it. 

The  portion  of  material  removed  by  ethyl  acetate  was  very  small. 
It  consisted  of  resin  together  with  a  trace  of  c^mannitol,  which  had 
escaped  extraction  by  water  during  the  preliminary  treatment. 

The  remaining  small  portion  of  the  resin,  which  was  soluble  only  in 
alcohol,  consisted  of  a  brown,  amorphous  product. 

EocamincUion  of  the  Brown  Resin  (B). 

This  product,  as  first  obtained,  was  a  heavy,  brown,  viscid  syrup. 
After  being  completely  freed  from  substances  soluble  in  cold  water,  it 
was  dried  on  a  water-bath,  when  it  formed  a  somewhat  soft,  brown 
resin,  amounting  to  283  grams.  This  was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
thd  solution  evaporated  on  purified  sawdust,  after  which  the  dry 
material  was  extracted  successively  in  a  large  Soxhlet  apparatus  with 
ether,  chloroform,  ethyl  acetate,  and  alcohol. 

The  amount  of  material  removed  by  ether  was  very  small.  It  was 
freed  from  a  trace  of  substance  soluble  in  petroleum,  redissolved  in 
ether,  and  then  extracted  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate. 
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The  aqueous,  alkaline  liquid  thus  obtained,  after  filtering,  was  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  precipitated  tarry  matter 
removed,  and  the  solution  then  extracted  many  timee  with  ether. 
The  ethereal  liquid,  on  evaporation,  yielded  a  small,  crystalline  residue, 
which,  after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  melted  at  265®,  and  was 
identical  with  a  compound  which  was  subsequently  obtained  in  larger 
amount  from  the  aqueous  liquid  (G),  No  other  crystalline  substance 
could  be  obtained  from  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  brown  resin. 

The  chloroform  extract  of  the  brown  resin  was  relatively  small  in 
amount,  and,  although  exhaustively  examined,  it  yielded  nothing 
crystaUine. 

The  ethyl  acetate  extract  represented  the  greater  part  of  the  brown 
resin,  but  nothing  could  be  separated  from  it.  A  large  proportion  of 
it  was  only  sparingly  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate,  and,  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  this  containing  a  glucosidic  substance,  it  was  freed  from 
any  traces  of  sugar  and  then  heated  with  dilute  alcoholic  sulphuric 
acid.  On  evaporating  the  alcohol  after  this  treatment^  a  quantity  of  a 
black  reein  was  obtained,  from  which  nothing  could  be  isolated,  but, 
after  removing  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  aqueous  liquid,  the  latter 
yielded  a  small  quantity  of  (Z-phenylglucosazone.  It  was  thus  evident 
that  some  material  of  a  glucosidic  nature  was  present  in  the  ethyl 
acetate  extract. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  brown  resin,  which  was  soluble  only 
in  alcohol,  amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  Its  solution  in 
alcohol  dried  to  a  hard,  brown  varnish.  When  treated  with  dilute 
alcoholic  sulphuric  add,  it  yielded  a  quantity  of  dextrose,  but  the  only 
other  product  was  an  amorphous  resin. 

Easamination  of  the  Aqueotta  Liquid  (C), 

laoltUian  of  a  New  Phenolic  Subetanoef  OUnitot^  C^fi^Jd^. 

The  concentrated  aqueous  liquid  {0)  was  repeatedly  extracted  with 
ether,  the  combined  ethereal  liquids  shaken  with  several  successive 
portions  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  alkaline  liquids 
then  separately  examined.  The  liquid  obtained  by  the  first  extraction 
with  sodium  carbonate  yielded,  on  acidification,  a  precipitate  of  a  dark 
brown,  heavy  oil,  and,  when  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  also 
deposited  a  small  amount  of  pale  yellow  crystals.  The  mixture  was 
shaken  with  a  small  volume  of  ether,  when  apparently  only  the  oil 
dissolved,  and  the  crystals  were  then  collected  on  a  filter.  The  ethereal 
portion  of  the  filtrate  was  then  separated,  but  this  was  found  to  contain 
only  a  brown,  oily  product.  A  further  small  quantity  of  the  crystalline 
substance  was,  however,  obtained  by  repeatedly  extracting  the  acid, 
aqueous  liquid  with  ether. 
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The  liquid  obtained  by  shaking  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  aqueous 
liquid  with  a  second  portion  of  sodium  carbonate  solution  also  yielded 
a  small  amount  of  this  crystalline  substance,  but  all  the  subsequent 
extractions  with  this  alkali  gave  only  tarry  products.  The  original 
ethereal  liquid,  after  complete  extraction  with  sodium  carbonate, 
yielded  only  a  brown,  viscid  syrup. 

The  different  portions  of  the  crystalline  substance  were  mixed  and 
recrybtallised  from  alcohol,  when  it  was  obtained  in  short,  yellow 
needles  melting  at  about  265^.  This  product  was  found  to  be  identical 
with  the  small  amount  of  crystalline  substance  which  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  brown  resin,  as  already 
described.  The  products  from  the  two  sources  were  therefore  mixed 
and  again  crystallised  from  alcohol,  after  which  the  substance  still 
melted  at  about  265^,  although  not  quite  sharply,  some  decomposition 
occurring.     On  drying  at  110%  it  was  found  to  be  anhydrous  : 

00988  gave  0-2220  COj  and  0-0338  HjO.     C  =  613 ;  H  =  3-8. 

As  the  amount  of  this  substance  available  was  not  sufficient  for 
another  analysis,  a  further  portion  of  it  was  obtained  by  working  up 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  original  extract  of  the  bark,  and  this,  on 
analysis,  gave  the  following  result : 

00988  gave  0*2216  COj  and  00327  H^O.     C-61-2;  H  =  3-7. 
Ci4H,^jOg  requires  0  =  61*3 ;  H« 3-6  per  cent. 

The  properties  of  this  substance  do  not  agree  exactly  with  those  of 
any  compound  of  the  formula  Oj^HiqOq  which  has  previously  been 
described.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  it  might  possibly  be 
identical  with  a  substance  prepared  by  A.  Michael  {J,pr.  Chem.,  1887, 
[ii],  36,  510)  by  the  condensation  of  ethyl  oxalate  with  resorcinol, 
which  is  stated  to  fuse  at  about  259^  A  quantity  of  the  latter 
substance  was  therefore  prepared,  but  was  found  to  differ  totally 
in  many  of  its  properties  from  the  compound  from  olive  bark.  The 
yellow,  crysti^lline  substance  Oj^HjqOq  is  therefore  a  new  compound, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  designate  it  oUnUol, 

Olenitol  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  ether,  or  ethyl  acetate,  and 
somewhat  more  readily  so  in  alcohol.  Its  dilute  solution  in  water  or 
aqueous  alcohol  is  slightly  yellow,  and  exhibits  a  pale  blue  fluorescence. 
When  dissolved  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  olenitol  gives  a  colourless 
solution,  but  its  solution  in  alkalis  is  intensely  yellow,  and,  when 
largely  diluted,  displays  a  violet-blue  fluorescence.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  olenitol  gives  with  ferric  chloride  an  intense,  moss-green 
colour. 

Olenitol  does  not  contain  a  carboxyl  group,  since  its  acetyl  derivative 
is  insoluble  in  cold  aqueous  alkalis.  It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  a  phenolic  compound.    Methoxyl  groups  also  do  not  appear  to  be 
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present,  for  the  olenitol  was  recovered  unchanged  after  being  boiled 
for  an  hour  with  70  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid. 

Aeeiylohnitol  was  prepared  by  boiling  olenitol  with  acetic  anhydride 
for  half  an  hour.  The  anhydride  was  then  decomposed  by  watw,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid  neutralised  by  sodium  carbonate. 
Acetylolenitoi  then  separated  in  a  crystalline  form,  and,  after  reorys- 
tallisation  from  alcohol,  was  obtained  in  nearly  colourless  leaflets, 
melting  at  130^.  The  amount  of  this  derirative  was,  however,  not 
sufficient  for  analysis. 

The  original  aqueous  liquid,  which  had  repeatedly  been  extracted 
with  ether,  was  shaken  with  many  successive  portions  of  amyl  alcohol. 
This  treatment  removed  about  80  grams  of  a  product  which  was 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  previously-described  brown  resin  (£). 
It  was  exhaustively  examined,  and  found  to  be  a  very  complex 
mixture.  All  the  products  obtained  from  it  were  brown,  very  viscid 
syrups,  which,  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  reduced  Fehling's 
solution,  but  nothing  crystalline  could  be  obtained  from  them. 

The  aqueous  liquid,  after  being  freed^from  amyl  alcohol  by  means 
of  steam,  was  treated  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate. 
A  bulky,  yellow  precipitate  was  thus  obtained,  which  was  collected  on 
a  filter,  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  then  suspended  in  water,  and 
decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  lead 
sulphide,  when  concentrated,  formed  a  brown  syrup,  which  appeared 
to  contain  a  large  amount  of  tannic  matter,  but  the  only  orystalline 
substance  that  could  be  isolated  from  it  was  a  trace  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  filtrate  from  the  basic  lead  acetate  precipitate  was  deprived  of 
lead,  and  concentrated  under  diminished  pressure,  when,  on  allowing 
it  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  deposited  a  quantity  (55  grams)  of 
crystals.  These  were  collected  and  recrystallised  from  dilute  alcohol, 
after  which  they  melted  at  165^  and  were  identified  as  (J-mannitol : 

0-1035  gave  01505  00,  and  0*0760  B^O.    C - 39-7 ;  H  =. 80. 
C^Hi^Oj  requires  Cak39*6  ;  H-7'7  per  cent. 

The  original  sjrrupy  filtrate  from  the  (2-mannitol  readily  reduced 
Fehliog's  solution,  and  evidently  contained  a  large  amount  of  sugar, 
for,  when  warmed  with  phenylhydrazine  acetate,  it  yielded  d-phenyl- 
glucosazone,  which,  when  heated  somewhat  rapidly,  melted  at  217^. 

The  liquid  was  further  tested  for  the  presence  of  a  glucoside,  bat 
only  a  black  resin  and  a  little  furfuraldehyde  were  obtained. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 
The  air-dried  olive  bark  employed,  on  percolation  with  hot  alodidi 
yielded  about  30  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  extracted  material,  of  which 
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61 '5  per  cent,  was  soluble  in  cold  water.  A  further  32  3  per  cent, 
could  be  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  but  separated  on  cooling,  whilst 
the  remainder  amounting  to  about  6*2  per  cent.,  was  quite  insoluble  in 
either  cold  or  hot  water. 

The  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  which  was  dissolved  by  cold 
water  contained  an  amount  of  c^mannitol  equivalent  to  nearly  1*9  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  air-dried  bark,  together  with  tannic  matter, 
▼iscid,  brown  products,  and  a  sugar  which  yields  (Z-phenylgluoosazone. 
It  also  contained  a  small  amount  of  a  new,  crystalline  phenolic 
substance,  oUnitol^  O^fi^Jd^  (m.  p.  265°),  dilute  solutions  of  which 
show  a  blue  fluorescence.     AcetyloUniUl  melts  at  130°. 

The  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  which  was  soluble  in  hot  but 
not  in  cold  water  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  brown,  resinous 
products,  some  of  which  yielded  glucose  on  hydrolysis,  but  a  small 
amount  of  olenitoi  was  also  obtained  from  them. 

The  material  insoluble  in  water  consisted  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of 
new  monocarhoxyliG  cbcids^  all  of  which  crystallise  from  ethyl  acetate 
in  small  leaflets.  ^They  have  the  following  composition  and  properties  : 
(1)  an  aoid,  Q^fi^-OO^  (m.  p.  69—70°),  which  yields  an  ethyl  ester 
melting  at  63° ;  (2)  an  acid,  G^fi^^*QO^YL  (m.  p.  79°),  the  ethyl  ester 
of  which  melts  at  66-5°.  Both  of  these  acids  are  soluble  in  petroleum 
(b.  p.  35-50°);  (3)  an  acid,  Cj^H^'COgH  (m.  p.  92°),  which  is 
insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  yields  an  ethyl  ester  melting  at  87° ; 
(4)  an  aeidy  O^gH^^'OOgH  (m.  p.  84°),  which  yields  an  ethyl  ester 
melting  at  75°,  and,  like  the  preceding  one,  ia  insoluble  in  Ught 
petroleum.  In  addition  to  these  acids,  a  substancef  probably  a 
'  tertiary  alcohol,  OggH^O  (m.  p.  70°),  was  obtained,  together  with  a 
small  amount  of  pentatriacontane,  Og^H^  (m.  p.  74 — 75°),  a 
phytosterol,  Cj^H^^O  (m.  p.  136°;  [a]D-36-2°),  the  acetate  of 
which  melts  at  119*5°,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  a  substance, 
C28H3sO,(OH)2  (m.  p.  285—290°),  which  yields  an  acetyl  derivative, 
0233:3304(00*0113)9  melting  at  160°  This  last-mentioned  substance 
is  identical  with  a  compound  which  has  recently  been  isolated  by 
Power  and  Bogerson  from  Ipomoea  purpurea,  and  designated  ipuranol. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  constituents  of  olive  bark  are 
quite  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  leaves,  as  oui*  investigations  have 
shown  that  only  three  substances  are  common  to  both,  namely, 
<2-inannitol,  sugar,  and  pentatriacontane.  In  view  of  the  large 
percentage  of  fatty  oil  contained  in  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  olive  tree,  it 
may  also  be  considered  remarkable  that  the  bark  should  be  devoid  of 
even  traces  of  the  ordinary  fatty  acids. 

Thb  Wxllcohb  Chbmioal  Bbsbaroh  Labobatobibb, 
London,  £.C. 
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LXXXV. — The  Refraction  and  Dispersion  of  Tnazo- 

compounds. 

By  James  Charles  Philip. 

The  spectrochemistry  of  nitrogen  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
exhaustive  investigation  by  Briihl  {Zeitach.  pht/sikal,  Chem.,  1894, 
16,  193,  226,  497,  512;  1897,  22,  373;  1898,  25.  577;  26,  47), 
and  from  his  researches  it  appears  that  the  contribution  which  the 
nitrogen  atom  makes  to  the  molecular  refraction  or  dispersion  of 
a  compound  depends  very  markedly  on  the  character  and  arrangement 
of  the  other  atoms  or  groups  with  which  the  nitrogen  is  linked.  This 
result  obviously  suggests  that  the  determination  of  the  optical 
constants  of  a  compound  containiog  nitrogen  may  be  useful  in 
throwing  light  on  its  constitution,  and  Briihl  himself  has  made 
frequent  use  of  refraction  and  dispersion  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  add  a  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
spectrochemistry  of  nitrogen  by  a  study  of  the  interesting  triazo- 
compounds  recently  prepared  and  described  by  Forster  and  Fierz  (this 
vol.,  72,  669 ;  also  Proc.,  1908,  24,  102).  Unlike  the  majority  of  the 
azoimides  hitherto  known,  many  of  these  triazo-oompounds  are  liquids, 
and  are  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  a  study  of  refractive  and 
dispersive  power. 

Ackoowledgment  must  here  be  made  of  the  author's  indebtedness 
to  Dr.  Forster  and  Dr.  Fierz,  who  very  kindly  put  at  his  disposal  the 
materials  required  for  this  and  the  following  investigation.  Without 
their  co-operation  the  work  could  not  have  been  undertaken. 

Two  of  the  compounds  examined,  namely,'  phenylazoimide  and 
benzylazoimide,  were  very  kindly  prepared  by  Dr.  Fierz  for  the  special 
purpose  of  this  investigation.  Two  specimens  of  the  former  were  made, 
one  (a)  by  Emil  Fischer's  method,  and  the  other  (b)  by  Noelting  and 
Michel's  method.  The  specimen  of  benzylazoimide,  priapared  by  heating 
benzyl  chloride  with  sodium  azide,  boiled  at  72°  under  a  pressure  of 
8  mm. ;  on  redistillation,  the  middle  fraction,  boiling  at  64°  under  a 
pressure  of  3  mm.,  was  collected,  but  it  was  found  that  the  molecular 
refraction  was  not  altered  by  the  redistillation.  The  description  of 
the  preparation  and  properties  of  triazoethyl  alcohol,  Ng'CHj'CHj'OH, 
another  of  the  substances  examined,  will  appear  in  a  future  com- 
munication by  Dr.  Forster  and  Dr.  Fierz. 

The  refractive  indices  at  24*9°  for  the  H^,  D,  and  H^  lines  weie 
determined  with  a  Pulfrich  refractometer.  A  steady  temperature 
was  attained   by  circulating  water  from   a  thermostat  by  a  small 
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rotary  pump  in  the  way  described  by  Lowry  (Trans,  Fciraday  Soct 
1907,  3,  119).  This  method  of  providing  a  current  of  water  at 
constant  temperature  is  very  satisfactory,  and  may  be  highly  recom- 
mended. 

The  densities  of  the  various  liquids  were  determined  with  a 
pyknometer,  and  the  values  recorded  below  are  those  obtained  at 
24-9°,  the  temperature  at  which  the  refractive  indices  were 
determined.  The  weighings  were  in  all  cases  corrected  for  displaced 
air. 

The  observed  values  of  density  and  refractive  index  are  recorded  in 
the  following  table : 

Table  I. 

SnbstaLce. 

Ethyl  triazoacetate    

Ethyl  a-triazopropionate  

Ethyl  /3-triazopropionate 

Ethyl  bistriazoacetate  

Triazoethyl  alcohol   

Bistriazoethane  

Beuzylazoimide  

Etbyl  triazofoiiDate  

Phenylazoimide  (a)    

{b)    

a-Naphthylazoimide 


d. 

ria. 

no. 

«y. 

11191 

1-43281 

'  1-48487 

1-44657 

1-0583 

1-42610 

1-42857 

1-48994 

10798 

1-43581 

1-43833 

1-45010 

1-2204 

1-46090 

1-46400 

1-47889 

11435 

1-45488 

1-45778 

1-47095 

1-1699 

1-47629 

1-47976 

1-49588 

10655 

1-52923 

1-53414 

1-65748 

1-1082 

1-41363 

1-41623 

1-42861 

10871 

— 

1-5588 

— 

1-0896 

1-65227 

1-55886 

— 

1-1713 

1-64481 

1-65501 

— 

The  colour  of  phenylazoimide  and  a-naphthylazoimide  prevented  the 
determination  of  tiy  for  these  substances. 

In  the  following  table  II  are  given  in  the  second  column  the  values 

of  the  molecular  refraction  [M.R.]p=-a     ^-'^  I  ^^  *^^  *^^^^  column, 

the  values  of  the  molecular  dispersion  [M.R.]^  -  [M.R.]^ ;  in  the 
fourth  column,^ he  contribution  to  the  molecular  refraction  which  is  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Ng-group,  and  in  the  fifth  column  the  amount 
contributed  to  the  dispersion  by  the  Ng-group.  Except  where 
specially  noted,  the  values  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns  are  obtained 
by  subtracting  from  the  experimental  values  of  the  molecular 
refraction  or  dispersion  the  total  contributions  of  the  other  atoms  in 
the  molecule.  For  this  purpose,  the  following  values  of  the  atomic 
refraction  and  dispersion  have  been  employed :  refraction,  C,  2*501 ; 
H,  1-051 ;  O  (hydroxy  1),  1-521  ;  O  (ether),  1-683  ;  O  (carbonyl),  2-287 
(see  Ostwald-Luther,  Phynko-chemische  Mesaungen,  p.  234) :  dispersion, 
C,  0-039;  H,  0036;  O  (hydroxyl),  0019;  O  (ether),  0012; 
O  (carbonyl),  0*086  (see  Bruhl,  Zeitach.  physikal.  Ghent.,  1891, 
7,  191). 
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Table  II. 

Contribiitioli  of  K|-gfoiip  to 

Substance.  [M.R.]d.  [M.R.]y-[M.B.]a.  Refraction.    Dispersion. 

Ethyl  triaioacdtate  80-07  0-856  874  0-86 

Ethyl  a-triazopropiondte 84-80  0*977  8*87  0*86 

Ethyl  iS-triazopropionate    ...  84-79  0*984  8*86  0*37 

Ethyl  bistriazoacetate     SS'-ia  1*242  9*07  0*88 

Triazoethyl  alcohol  20*75  0626  8*97  0*86 

Bistriazoethane 27*18  0*942  8*98  086 

Benjfylazoimlde 88*82  1*701  8-86*  0*87* 

Ethyl  triazoformate     26*05  0*826  9*82  0  48 

Phenylazoimlde  («) 36-83                 —  10*27*  — 

„              (6) 85-25                  —  10-19*  — 

a-Naphthylazoimide    5295                 —  10*66t               — 

*  In  these  cajies,  the  contributions  of  the  phenyl  and  benzyl  radicles  have  been 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  atomic  refraction  (or  dispersion)  of  hydrogen  from  the 
molecular  refraction  (or  dispersion)  of  benzene  and  toluene  (for  latter  data^  see 
Perkin,  Trans.,  1900,  77,  278). 

t  The  contribution  of  the  a-naphthyl  radicle  was  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
atomic  refraction  of  bromine  from  the  molecular  refraction  of  a-bromonaphthalene 
(see  Bruhl,  ^eitsch.  phynkal.  Chem,,  1897,  22>  408). 

The  only  one  of  these  substances  the  refraction  of  which  has 
already  been  determined  is  phenylazoimide.  Briihl  {ZeitBeh,  phyiikal. 
Cfiem.,  1894,  16,  222)  gives  35*93  as  the  value  of  [M.R.]i>  for  this 
substance,  whilst  on  the  basis  of  Perkin's  data  (Trans.,  1896,  69, 
1232)  the  value  is  35*14.  The  valuee  recorded  in  the  foregoing  table 
are  in  good  agreement  with  Perkin's  figure,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  specimen  of  phenylazoimide  examined  by  him  was  prepared 
by  a  different  method,  namely,  by  the  action  of  nitrosyl  chloride  on 
phenyihydrazine  (Tilden  and  Millar,  Trans.,  1893,  63,  256).  Bruhl's 
value  is  undoubtedly  too  high. 

On  reference  to  table  II,  it  will  be  seen  that,  apart  from  ethyl 
triazoformate,  phenylazoimide,  and  a-naphthylazoimide,  the  exceptional 
behaviour  of  which  will  be  discussed  later,  the  increment  of  the 
refraction  or  dispersion  due  to  the  N^-group  is  remarkably  oniform. 
Ethyl  triazoacetate  gives  lower  values  than  most  of  the  substances, 
whilst  ethyl  bistriazoacetate,  in  which  two  Nj-groups  are  attached  to 
the  same  carbon  atom,  gives  figures  which  are  rather  above  the 
average.  The  mean  value  of  the  increment  in  the  refraction  for  the 
fiirst  seven  compounds  in  the  table  is  8*91 ;  the  mean  value  of  the 
increment  in  the  dispersion  is  0*36.  From  Briihl's  researches,  it 
appears  that  the  atomic  refraction  of  nitrogen  in  'NH,,  as  deduced 
from  a  study  of  the  hydrazines,  hydroxylamine,  ammonia,  and 
aliphatic  amines,  is  2*48,  and  the  atomic  dispersion  0*08.  The  optical 
effect  therefore  of  the  Ng-group,  whether  considered  in  reference  to 
refraction  or  dispersion,  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  single 
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nitrogen  atom  in  its  simpleBt  linkinga.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value 
jnst  deduced  for  the  refraction  of  the  Ng-group  is  not  much  greater 
than  that  found  for  the  two  nitrogen  atoms  in  diasoacetic  ester ; 
according  to  Briihl,  the  value  of  [M.R.]d  for  this  substance  is  28*7 1, 
whence  the  increment  due  to  the  N^-group  is  8'43.  The  dispersion 
due  to  the  two  nitrogen  atoms  in  diasoacetic  ester  is  found  by  Briihl 
to  be  0*90,  or  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  increment  due  to  the 
three  nitrogen  atoms  in  the  triazo-group. 

Attention  has  frequently  been  directed  (see,  for  example,  Curtius, 
jBer.,  1896,  29,  772)  to  the  fact  that  a  compound  containing  the 
Ng-group  exhibits  a  marled  similarity  to  the  corresponding  compound 
in  which  a  halogen  atom  takes  the  place  of  this  group.  This  parallelism 
is  further  emphasised  by  the  values  of  the  optical  constants.  The 
refraction  increment  due  to  the  Ng-group  is,  as  already  stated,  8*9 1 ;  the 
atomic  refraction  of  bromine  is  8 '9 3.  The  dispersion  increment  due  to 
the  Ng-group  is  0*36  ;  the  atomic  dispersion  of  bromine  is  0*35.  This 
almost  complete  coincidence  between  the  optical  influence  of  the  triazo* 
group  and  the  bromine  atom  finds  its  first  expression  in  the  fact  that 
the  molecular  refraction  and  dispersion  of  the  triazo-compounds  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  corresponding  bromine  compounds. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  value  of  [M.R.]i>  for  bistriazoethane  is  27*18,  and 
for  ethylene  dibromide,  26*99,  whilst  the  molecular  dispersions  of  the 
two  substances  are  respectively  0*94  and  0*95.  Again,  the  molecular 
refraction  of  ethyl  a-triazopropionate  is  34*80,  whilst  that  of  ethyl 
a-brom3propionate  is  34*70. 

In  discussing  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  the  data  in 
table  II,  the  abnormally  high  figures  obtained  for  the  refraction  of 
ethyl  triazoformate,  phenylazoimide,  and  a-naphthylazoimide  have  not 
yet  been  considered.  There  appears  to  exist  in  these  cases  some  special 
influence  which  raises  the  refraction  increment  for  the  Ng-group 
considerably  above  the  normal  value.  This  is  best  seen  by  comparing 
8*85,  the  contribution  due  to  the  triazo- group  in  benzylazoimide,  with 
10*23,  the  mean  value  of  the  increment  due  to  the  same  group  in 
phenylazoimide.  Such  a  different  influence  of  the  benzyl  and  phenyl 
groups  on  the  refraction  of  an  associated  group  has  frequently  been 
observed  by  earlier  workers.  Thus,  for  example,  the  refraction 
increment  due  to  the  *NH,-group  is  4*41  in  benzylamine,  and  5*50  in 
aniline;  the  refraction  increment  due  to  the  *ON-group  is  5*22  in 
phenylacetonitrile,  and  6*53  in  benzonitrile. 

Not  only  is  the  refraction  increment  due  to  the  Ng-group  in  ethyl 
triltBofonnate  and  phenyl-  and  a*naphthyl-azoimides  abnormally  high, 
bat  so  also  is  the  disperidon  increment.  So  far  as  ethyl  triazoformate  ie 
concerned,  this  will  be  obvious  from  table  II,  but,  since  tiy  could  no^ 
be  determined  in  the  case  of  phenyl-  and  a-naphthyl-azoimides,  it  waa 
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not  possible  to  test  the  dispersive  power  of  these  substances  in  the 
same  way.  The  refractive  indices,  however,  for  the  Ha  and  D  lines 
were  ascertained,  and  the  values  of  [  M.R.  ]d  and  [M.R.]i>  -  [M.R.]a  have 
been  worked  out  for  these  azoimides  and  the  corresponding  bromine 
compounds. 

Table  III. 

Subfitance.  [M.R.]i,.  [U.R.]d-[H.R.]«« 

Phenylazoimide 86-29                      0-34 

BromobdDzene   38*83                      0'26 

a-Naphthylazoimide 52*95                       0*66 

a-Bromonaphthalene    51*^                      0*54 

These  figures  show  very  clearly  that  the  refractive  and  dbpersive 
powers  of  the  triazo-compound,  instead  of  being,  as  one  might  expect, 
equal  to  those  of  the  corresponding  bromine  compound,  are  very  much 
higher. 

The  experimental  data  which  have  been  submitted  make  it  evident 
that  the  optical  influence  of  the  N^-group  is  intensified  in  ethyl 
triazoformate,  phenylazoimide,  and  ornaphthylazoimide,  as  compared 
with  the  other  substances  containing  this  group  and  enumerated  in 
tables  I  and  II.  The  question  then  arises  whether  any  intelligible 
explanation  can  be  given  of  such  a  difference  in  behaviour. 

In  this  connexion,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  phenomenon  of  a  given 
group  possessing  an  intensified  optical  influence  in  certain  positions 
has  been  successfully  referred  to  the  contiguity  of  unsaturated  groups. 
Bruhl  especially  has  shown  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  115;  Ber.,  1907,  40, 
878,  1153)  that  the  presence  in  a  molecule  of  the  grouping  CIC*C'0 
or  O'C'CIO  invariably  produces  a  marked  increase  of  both  refractive 
and  dispersive  power  (compare  also  Perkin  and  Kay,  Trans.,  1906, 
89,  839;  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  806;  Smedley,  this 
vol.,  372).  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  find  that  in  each  of  the- 
triazo-compounds  which  exhibit  exceptional  optical  behavioar,  the 
Ng-group  is  adjacent  to  a  doubly-linked  carbon  atom.  In  the  case  of 
ethyl  triazoformate,  this  adjacent  carbon  atom  is  doubly  linked  to 
oxygen ;  in  the  cases  of  phenyl-  and  a-naphthyl-azoimides,  the  carbon 
atom  which  is  linked  to  the  Ng-group  is  also  doubly  linked  to  one  of 
the  adjacent  carbon  atoms  in  the  ring.    From  this  point  of  view,  ethyl 

triazoformate,  ^  .l-i.ni?f  >  ™^^  ^®  compared  with  ethyl  crotonate, 

n  TT  •nrr  M  rk"c«A>*^®  molecular  refraction  and  dispersion  of  which  are 

exceptionally  high,  whilst  the  effect  of  the  contiguous  ethylene  linking 
on  the  optical  influence  of  the  Nj-group  in  phenyl-  and  a-naphthyl- 
azoimides  is  similar  in  kind  to  the  effect  of  such  a  linking  on  the 
optical  influence  of  the  NH^-group  in  o-toluidine. 
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Optically,  therefore,  the  Ng-group  behaves  as  an  unsaturated 
complex.  Oq  analogy  with  the  ethenoid  group,  one  might  be  tempted 
to  conclude  that  the  particular  nitrogen  atom  in  the  triazo-group 
which  is  linked  to  carbon  must  be  doubly  linked  to  one  or  both  of  the 
other  nitrogen  atoms.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  is  hardly  warranted, 
for  Briihl  has  shown  that  the  optical  influence  of  the  NH,  and  OH 
groups,  in  which  there  are  no  double  Unkings,  is  intensified  in  conjuga- 
tion with  the  ethenoid  group.  The  amino-  and  hydroxyl  groups  each 
contain  an  element  the  valencies  of  which  are  not  all  satisfied,  and 
they  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  complexes  with  residual  affinity. 
Since  the  Ng-group  is  built  up  out  of  one  of  these  elements,  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  so  far  as  the  optical  evidence  goes,  it  also  should  behave 
as  a  complex  with  residual  affinity. 

On  the  interesting  question  how  the  liokings  of  the  thrte  nitrogen 
atoms  in  the  triazo-group  should  be  represented,  one  fcu^  at  least 
brought  out  by  this  investigation  throws  some  light.  The  complex 
N3  may  be  represented  in  various  ways,  namely  : 


.n4 


■  It  •N%iii  -NINiN 


I.  II.  III.  IV. 

The  first  of  these  representations  is  the  one  which  is  generally 
employed  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  deal  with  the  Ng-complex, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  definite  evidence  in  favour 
of  formulation  I  as  against  the  others.  Some  years  ago  (Proc.,  1893, 
9,  57),  Armstrong  argued  a'gainst  the  custom  of  representing  phenyl- 

azoimide  as  C0Hg-N<^jl,  suggesting  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 

dinitrile,  T  ,  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  latent 

affinities.  The  possibility  of  the  formulation  lY  has  recently  been 
entertained  by  Forster  and  Fierz  (this  vol.,  75),  and  compounds 
have  been  prepared  by  Dimroth  {Ber,,  1907,  40,  2376)  which  seem 
to  show  that  the  ring,  if  it  exists,  may  be  opened  without  difficulty. 
Thus  the  reduction  of  phenylazoimide  leads  readily  to  the  formation 
of  phenyltriazen,  which,  according  to  Dimroth's  investigations,  exists 
in  two  chemically  isomeric  forms ;  for  these  isomerides,  the  following 

formula  are  suggested :  OeHg-NrN-NHg  and  OgH5-N<^^. 

The  one  fact  brought  out  by  this  investigation  which  seems  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  question  is  the  relative  optical  influence  of  the 
diazo-  and  triazo-groups.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  whilst 
the  refraction  value  for  the  N^-group  is  normally  8-91,  the  refraction 
value  of  the  Nj-group  in  ethyl  diazoacetate  is  very  little  less,  namely. 
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8*43,  and,  further,  that  the  disper&ion  increment  due  to  the  tvoo 
nitrogen  atoms  in  ethyl  diazoacetate  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
the  dispersion  increment  due  to  the  ikne  nitrogen  atoms  in  ethyl 
triazoacetate  aud  similar  compounds.  This  is  very  striking,  and 
lends  support  to  the  view  that  formulation  I  is  to  be  preferred  for 
the  triazo-group,  for  it  is  the  common  experience  of  workers  in 
this  field  that  the  accumulation  of  multiple  linkings  markedly  raises 
the  refraction  and  dispersion  values,  and  the  evidence  just  quoted 
shows  that  the  optical  influence  of  the  triazo-group  is  relatively  low. 
Consideration  of  the  evidence,  in  fact,  shows  that  formulations  II,  III, 
and  IV  for  the  triazo-group  are  unlikely,  and  that  the  arrangement 


•N^li  is  the  most  probable. 


If  this  view  is  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  relatively 
much  higher  refractive  and  dispersive  power  of  the  diazo-group  in 
ethyl   diazoacetate  on  the  basis  of  the  ordinarily  accepted  formula  *. 


I 


/^CK-COgEt.      The  optical  evidence  taken  alone  would   seem  to 

suggest  that  one  or  both  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  in  ethyl  diazoacetate 
are  quinquevalent,  as  in  the  formula  NiNIOH-COjEt  or 

|>OH.CO,Et. 

It  is,  indeed,  customary  to  introduce  quinquevalent  nitrogen  only  in 
the  formulation  of  compounds  of  the  ammonium  chloride  type,  but, 
in  view  of  the  optical  evidence,  the  two  foregoing  formul»  cannot 

be  ignored.     The   expression     l^O'OOgEt  for  ethyl    diazoacetate, 

although  perhaps  accounting  for  the  optical  exaltation  by  a  Thi^ 
conjugation,  would  involve  a  different  type  of  structure  for  the  higher 
members  of  the  eeries,  and,  in  absence  of  information  relating  to  the 
optical  properties  of  these,  such  an  assumption  would  not  be  justified. 
Whatever  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  optical 
influence  of  the  triazo-group  is  relatively  lower  than  that  of  the 
diazo-group  in  similar  compounds. 

Briihrs  discussion  of  the  relative  influence  of  the  diazo-  and  triaio- 
groups  {Zeitach.  physikcU,  Chem,^  1898,  26,  597)  \&  not  convincing,  since 
he  compared  the  diazo-group  in  ethyl  diazoacetate  with  the  triazo-group 
in  phenylazoimide ;  as  has  been  shown  in  this  paper,  the  latter 
compound  exhibits  an  optical  exaltation  by  reason  of  whidli  such  a 
comparison  cannot  be  considered  legitimate.  In  fact,  Briihl  himself 
admits  that  the  optical  constants  of  that  nitrogen  atom  in  phenyl- 
azoimide which  is  next  the  benzene  ring  are  possibly  higher  than  the 
normal  values. 
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It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  examine  triazen  deriFatives  in  which 
the  nitrogen  atoms  are  undoubtedly  arranged  in  an  open  chain. 
When  this  can  be  done,  further  interesting  information  as  to  the 
spectrochemistry  of  nitrogen,  and  possibly  as  to  the  relation  of  th^ 
nitrogen  atoms  in  the  triazo-group,  will  be  available, 

Royal  Collbob  of  Science, 
J^ONDON,  S.W. 


LXXXVI. — The  Dissociation  Constants  of  Triazoacetio 
and  a-Triazopropionic  Acids, 

By  Jambs  Charles  Philip. 

It  has  been  generally  recognised  that  the  behaviour  of  azoimide  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  halides.  The  similarity, 
however,  does  not  extend  to  all  their  properties,  for,  whilst  hydrogen 
chloride,  hydrogen  bromide,  and  hydrogen  iodide  in  aqueous  solution 
are  among  the  strongest  acids  known,  azoimide  is  only  feebly  acidic, 
approximately  equal  in  strength  to  acetic  acid  (Curtius  and  Raden* 
hausen,  J.pr.  Chem.,  1891,  [ii],  43,  207 ;  West,  Trans.,  1900,  77,  705). 
Since  the  preparation  of  triazoacetio  and  a-triazopropionic  acids  by 
Forster  and  Fierz  (this  vol.,  pp.  72  and  669),  a  little  more  material  is 
available  for  the  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  strength  of  an  acid  is 
affected  by  the  substitution  of  the  triazo-group  for  a  halogen  atom. 
The  dissociation  constants  of  triazoacetio  and  a-triazopropionic  acids 
have  therefore  been  detem^ined,  specimens  of  the  two  compounds 
being  very  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  Forster. 

The  conductivity  of  various  solutions  of  the  acids  and  of  their 
sodium  salts  was  determined  at  25^  by  the  usual  Kohlrausch  method. 
The  pure  redistilled  water  en^ployed  in  making  up  and  diluting  the 
solutions  had  a  specific  conductivity  of  2  x  10~^  at  25^.  A  correction 
was  made  for  this  in  the  case  of  the  sodium  salt  solutions  only.  These 
last  were  prepared  by  exactly  neutralising  a  known  quantity  of 
standard  sodium  hydroxide  with  the  acid  under  examination. 

The  equivalent  conductivities  of  the  sodium  salts  at  infinite  dilution 
were  found  by  extrapolation  from  the  observed  values  in  the  way 
suggested  by  Bredig  {ZeiUeh.  phyMai.  Chem.,  1894,  13,  191).  For 
sodium  triazoacetate,  k^  «  91,  the  same  as  the  corresponding  figure 
for  sodium  monobromoacetate ;  for  sodium  a-triazopropionate,  X^q  —  87, 
which  is  also  the  value  for  sodium  a-bromopropionate.  If  the  ionic 
conductivity  of  hydrogen  at  25^  is  taken  as  350,  and  that  of  sodium 
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as  51,  the  values  of   X^o   ^^  ^^^^   temperature  for  triazoacetic  and 
a-triazopropionic  acids  are  respectively  390  and  386. 

The  results  obtained  for  the  conductivity  of  the  acids  are  recorded 
in  the  following  tables. 


Mols. 
per  litre. 

0*0698 
0  0349 
001745 
0*00698 
0-00349 


HViazoacetic  Acid. 


A. 

43-7 

69-5 

80-1 

117-1 

151-6 


A 
o=    — 

Aqo 

0-112 
0-153 
0-206 
0-300 
0-389 


K= 


(l-«)^ 
0*00099 
0-00096 
0*00093 
0-00090 
0*00086 


a-Trxazopropicnic  Acid. 


Mols. 
per  litre. 

0-0614 
0-0307 
0*01535 
0*00614 
0  00307 


A. 

48*4 

59-9 

81-2 

119*6 

155-5 


K= 


0-112 
0-155 
0*210 
0-310 
0*403 


(1-«)K 
0-00088 
0-00088 
0*00086 
0-00086 
0  00084 


The  values  of  the  expression 


instead  of  being  independent 


of  the  dilution  as  might  be  expected,  show  a  distinct  decrease  in  the 
case  of  triazoacetic  acid  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  case  of  a-triazo- 
propionic  acid.  The  cause  of  this  is  probably  a  slight  trace  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  specimens  of  the  acids.  The  apparatus  and  method  of 
work  were  tested  by  determining  the  conductivity  of  potassium  chloride 
solutions;  values  were  obtained  in  close  agreement  at  all  dilations 
with  the  figures  recorded  by  Ostwald,  Bredig,  and  Walden,  so  that  the 
diminution  in  the  value  of  K  for  triazoacetic  and  a-triazopropionic  acids 
cannot  be  attributed  to  errors  in  the  determination  of  the  conductivity. 
It  was  thought  that  it  might  be  due  to  some  slight  decomposition  pro- 
moted by  the  finely-divided  platinum  on  the  electrodes,  but  this 
explanation  was  discounted  by  the  observation  that  the  resistance  of  a 
solution  of  triazoacetic  acid  did  not  change  during  several  hoars'  con- 
tact with  the  platinised  platinum  electrodes  of  the  conductivity  cell 
It  appears  therefore  most  probable  that  the  specimens  of  the  adds 
which  were  used  contained  a  slight  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  accoant  for  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  K 
with  dilution.  Sulphuric  acid  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  speci- 
mens, and,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  purify  the  acids  by  distillation  or 
crystallisation  (see  Forster  and  Fierz,  loc.  eit.),  the  presence  of  such  an 
impurity  is  not  improbable. 
In  spite  of  th9  fact  that  the  value  of  K  decreases  on  dilution,  it  will 
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be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  to  take  for  the  dis- 
sociation constant  the  mean  of  the  figures  given  in  the  foregoing 
tables.  Hence,  for  triazoacetic  acid,  lOOJTaOOQS;  for  a-triazopro- 
pionic  acid,  lOOJTa  0*086.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  with  these 
the  values  of  lOOiT  for  the  corresponding  halogen  derivatives  of  acetic 

and  propionic  acids : 

100  K. 

Monochloroacetic  acid 0*165 

Monobromoacetic  acid 0  *1 38 

Monoiodoacetic  acid    0  075 

a-Bromopropi^nic  acid    0*108 

From  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  introduction  of  a  triazo- 
grou]^  into  the  molecule  of  acetic  acid  has  an  effect  on  the  strength  of 
the  acid  which  is  rather  less  than  that  due  to  a  bromine  atom  and 
rather  greater  than  that  due  to  an  iodine  atom.  This  result  is  further 
evidence  of  similarity  in  the  functions  of  the  triazo-group  and  a  halogen 
atom. 

RoTAL  College  of  Science, 
London,  S.W. 


LXXXVII. — The  Spontaneous  Crystallisation  of  Sub- 
stances which  form  a  Continuous  Series  of  Mixed 
Crystals.    Mixtures  of  Naphthalene  and  fi-Naphthol. 

Bj  Henrt  a.  MiI:bs,  F.K.S.,  and  Florence  Isaac. 

Our  study  of  spontaneous  crystallisation  has,  up  to  the  present,  been 
confined  to  mixtures  in  which  the  components  crystallise  out  in  the 
pure  state  alone,  such  as  mixtures  of  salol  and  betol,  aqueous  solutions 
of  sodium  nitrate,  sodium  chlorate,  etc.,  and  mixtures  of  sodium 
nitrate  and  lead  nitrate  in  water. 

The  present  investigation  deals  with  the  spontaneous  crystallisation 
of  mixtures  of  naphthalene  and  )8-naphthol,  which  are  said  to  form  a 
continuous  series  of  mixed  crystals,  and  also  with  the  freezing-  and 
melting-point  curves  for  these  mixtures. 

Mixed  crystals  of  naphthalene  and  )8-naphthol  have  been  investi- 
gated by  van  Bijlert  (Zeitach,  phynkcU.  Chem,^  1891,  8,  362),  Crompton 
and  Whiteley  (Trans.,  1895,  67,  333),  KUster  (Zeitseh.  physikal.  Chem., 
1895,  17,  360),  and  Bruni  (R^nd,  Accad,  Lincei,  1898,  2,  138).  The 
addition  of  naphthalene  to  )8-naphthol  depresses  the  freezing  point, 
and  it  was  found  by  Kiister  that  the  depression  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  naphthalene  added,  so  that  the  freezing-point  carve  was 
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stated  by  him  to  be  a  straight  line  joining  the  melting  points  of  the 
two  components.  He  admitted  that  this  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
experimental  result  of  van  Bijlert,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
'*  in  a  solution  of  /3-naphthol  in  molten  naphthalene,  a  solid  solation 
separates  which'  is  considerably  richer  in  )3-naphthol  than  is  the 
remaining  mother  liquor." 

Since  Kiister's  conclusions  are  directly  opposed  to  the  generally 
accepted  theoretical  considerations,  experiments  were  made  by  Bruni 
in  which  the  freezing  points  of  the  crystals  and  of  the  liquid  from 
which  they  have  separated  were  determined  independently ;  he  con* 
eluded  that  the  crystals  always  possessed  a  freezing  point  somewhat 
above  that  of  the  original  solution  and  were  richer  in  jS-naphthol, 
whilst  the  remaining  liquid  possessed  a  lower  freezing  point  and  was 
poorer  in  )3-naphtho1. 

jThs  Crystals  of  Ncbpkthaleney  fi-I^aj^thof,  and  their  Mixtures. 

The  crystalline  form  of  naphthalene  has  been  described  by  Qroth 
(Physikalisehe  Krt/stallographie,  1905,  p.  380)  and  by  Negri  {Gazzetta, 
1893,  23,  ii,  376). 

The  crystalline  form  of  )8-naphthol  has  also  been  described  by 
Groth  (Annalen,  1865,  152,  285)  and  by  Liweh  {Zeitseh.  Kryst.  Min., 
1886,  11,249). 

No  further  goniometric  measurements  were  therefore  made  bj  us, 
but  naphthalene,  j8-naphthol,  and  their  mixtures  were  examined 
under  the  microscope  with  a  view  to  their  identification  in  minute 
crystals.  The  microscope  was  fitted  with  ft  heating  stage  by  means  of 
which  the  crystals  could  be  melted  by  a  small  gas  flame  placed  under 
the  stage  or  could  be  allowed  to  grow  by  sudden  cooling.  The  cooling 
was  effected  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  two  tubes  through  which 
a  current  of  cool  air  could  be  forced  on  to  the  surface  of  the  micro- 
scope slide  or  cover  glass. 

Naphthalene. — A  drop  of  a  solution  of  naphthalene  in  alcohol,  placed 
on  a  microscope  slide  under  a  cover  glass  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
slowly,  gives  plates  of  naphthalene  of  rhombic  outline,  having  an 
approximate  angle  of  71^20'  and  diagonal  extinction.  The  angle 
of  the  rhomb  calculated  from  the  measurements  of  Groth  and  Negri 
is  71^16'.  The  interference  figure  shows  one  optic  axis  lying  in  the 
plane  of  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  rhomb  and  visible  on  the  edge  of 
the  field,  and  the  birefringence  about  the  normal  to  the  plate  is 
positive.  The  angle  between  the  direction  of  emergence  of  the  opUc 
axis  and  the  normal  to  the  crystal  plate  is  42^30'  approximately, 
as  measured  by  means  of  a  micrometer  eyepiece.  All  the  rtiombs 
which  appear  correspond  precisely  with  the  above  despription,  except 
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that  in  a  few  cases  the  acute  angle  of  the  rhomb  is  truncated  by  a 
small  face  equally  inclined  to  the  two  edges,  thus  giving  it  a  hexagonal 
appearance. 

Naphthalene  allowed  to  crystallise  from  other  solvents  in  the  same 
manner  under  a  cover  glass  on  a  microscope  slide,  or  from  the  pure 
fused  substance,  yields  crystals  identical  in  all  respects  with  the  above. 

fi-Ndphthol. — Examined  under  the  microscope  on  the  heating  stage 
described  above,  /3-naphthol  crystallised  from  a  solution  in  water 
in  rhombs  having  an  approximate  angle  of  71°  and  diagonal  extinction. 
The  angle  of  the  rhomb  calculated  from  previous  measurements  is 
72°2\  The  interference  figure  showed  one  optic  axis  on  the  edge 
of  the  field,  and  the  birefringence  about  the  normal  is  positive.  The 
angle  between  the  direction  of  emergence  of  the  optic  axis  and  the 
normal  to  the  crystal  plate  is  again  approximately  42^30'.  Therefore 
by  mere  examination  under  the  microscope,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  a  rhomb  of  naphthalene  from  one  of  /3-naphthol. 

^-Naphthol  was  also  examined  while  crystallising  from  fusion  under 
a  cover  glass.  The  interference  figure  was  always  the  same  as  that 
described  above,  but  the  crystals  spread  out  so  rapidly  in  a  thin  sheet, 
in  spite  of  the  gas  flame  under  the  stage,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  measure  any  angles  of  the  rhombs,  their  outline  being  quite 
indistinguishable. 

MvjGhMT€9  qf  Naphthalene  and  P-Naphthol, — ^Owing  to  the  high 
temperature  at  which  the  mixed  crystals  of  naphthalene  and  ^-naphthol 
form,  namely,  between  79*5°  and  121°  for  the  various  mixtures,  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  to  isolate  them  for  the  measurement  of  their 
angles  on  the  goniometer.  The  mixed  crystals  from  the  fused 
mixtures  are  always  very  thin  plates  or  needles,  which  break  up  and 
become  opaque  as  soon  as  they  are  touched. 

The  fused  mixtures  have,  however,  been  examined  by  the 
microscope  as  they  solidified  under  a  cover  glass.  Like  the  crystals  of 
^-naphthol,  the  mixed  crystals  always  spread  out  so  rapidly  under  the  ' 
cover  glass  that  they  showed  no  distinguishable  outline.  Their 
interference  figures,  however,  could  be  determined.  Three  mixtures 
were  examined,  namely,  naphthalene  80  per  cent.,  and  /9-naphthol 
20  per  cent. ;  naphthalene  50  per  cent.,  and  /9-naphthol  50  per  cent., 
and  naphthalene  30  per  cent.,  and  /9-naphthol  70  per  cent.  These  all 
gave  precisely  the  same  interference  figure,  having  one  optic  axis 
visible  on  the  edge  of  the  field  and  positive  birefringence  ;  thus  com* 
pletely  resembling  the  pure  constituents.  Further,  the  angle  between 
the  direction  of  emergence  of  the  optic  axis  and  the  normal  to  the 
plate  is  always  approximately  42°30'. 

Thus,  under  the  microscope,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  naphthalene,  /3-naphthol,  and  the  various  mixed  crystals. 
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This  is  unfortunate,  because  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  present 
investigation  was  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  mixed  crystals 
which  separate  spontaneously  from  a  given  solution,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  this  might  be  done  by  the  exact  determination  of  their  optical 
characters. 

Th/6  Curve  of  SparUaneoua  Cryitallisation. — In  the  experiments  on 
the  temperature  of  spontaneous  crystallisation  of  naphthalene, 
)3*naphtbo1,  and  their  mixtures,  the  method  adopted  was  one  that  had 
been  used  in  the  previous  experiments  on  spontaneous  crystallisation. 

The  mixture  was  placed  in  a  tube  of  Jena  glass,  which  also 
contained  some  angular  fragments  of  glass,  and  the  tube  was  sealed. 
It  was  then  heated  in  boiling  water,  hot  brine,  or  olive  oil,  and  the 
tube  shaken  thoroughly  until  all  the  crystals  had  completely  melted. 
The  tube  was  then  allowed  to  cool  gradually  in  a  large  beaker 
sontainiDg  either  water,  brine,  or  olive  oil,  and  was  shaken  continually 
by  hand.  The  liquid  in  the  beaker  was  kept  continually  stirred  by  a 
small  revolting  platinum  vane  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  and  two 
thermometers,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the 
beakur,  showed  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  to  be  uniform  throughout. 
When  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  a  certain  point,  crystals  made 
their  appearance  suddenly  in  the  sealed  glass  tube,  this  temperature 
depending  on  the  constitution  of  the  mixture  in  the  tube.  The 
crystals  which  first  appear  in  the  tubes  are  thin,  rhombic  plates,  which 
reflect  light  in  bright  colours,  long  crystal  needles  next  appear  and 
grow  rapidly  through  the  tube,  and  finally  the  whole  mass  solidifies 
and  becomes  opaque. 

On  page  931  are  given  the  results  of  these  experiments,  each  of 
which  was  repeated  several  times. 

These  results  plotted  on  a  concentration-temperature  diagram  give 
the  snperdolubility  curve  or  curve  of  spontaneous  crystallisation  for 
all  possible  mixtures  of  naphthalene  and  p-n  phthol.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  diagram  that  this  curve  is  very  nearly  a  straight  line 
joining  the  temperatures  of  spontaneous  crystallisation  of  the  pure 
components,  namely,  77^  for  pure  naphthalene  and  117*5^  for  pure 
/3-naphtho1. 

The  method  of  tracing  the  supersolubility  curve  or  curve  of 
spontaneous  crystallisation  by  means  of  the  change  in  the  index  of 
refraction,  which  has  been  used  in  all  our  previous  work  on  spon- 
taneous crystallisation,  was  not  applied  in  these  experiments,  for  the 
high  temperatures  involved  render  the  method  inconvenient ;  further 
difficulties  are  introduced  by  the  fact  that  both  naphthalene  and 
)8-naphthol  sublime  very  readily,  and  it  is  therefore  almost  impossible 
to  prevent  inoculation  in  an  open  vessel,  such  as  the  trough  of  the 
goniometer. 
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Percentage  constitution  of 
mixture  in  tube. 

Method  of  heating 

to  diBsoUe  crystals. 

In  boiling- water  for  10  mins., 

15  mins.,  and  for  2  hours 

Temperature 
of  spontaneous 
crystallisation. 

^70 

Naphthalene. 
100 

/B-Naphthol. 
0 

90-0C5 

9-935 

In  boiling  water  for  various 
lengths  of  time 

80-5 

80-08 

19-92 

In  boiling  water  for  half  an 
hour  several  times 

84 

70  066 

29-934 

Heated  to  10^  in  brine  for 
various  lengths  of  time 

89-1 

60-38 

39-62 

Heated  in  brine  to  101"  for 
various  lengths  of  time 

92-76 

49-663 

50  887 

Heated  for  15  mins.  in  olive 
oiltollO— 115** 

96-5 

40-615 

59-385 

Heated  for  15  mins.  in  olive 
oil  to  120'* 

101 

31-877 

68-123 

Heated  for  15  mins.  in  olive 
oil  to  120' 

104-2 

20-03 

79-97 

Heated  in    olive  oil    for  15 
mins.  to  120^ 

"108-8 

9-227 

90-773 

Heated  in  olive  oil 

113 

0 

100 

Heated  in  olive  oil 

117-5 

The  Freezing-  and  MdtingPaint  Curves  for  Mixtures  of  N'aphthalene 

and  P'JVaphtkol. 

Since  naphthalene  and  )3-naphthol  are  miscible  with  one  another  in 
all  proportions,  the  solid  solution  and  the  liquid  solution,  which  are  in 
equilibrium  with  each  other,  have  to  be  distinguished ;  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  components  in  the  two  being  in  general  different.  It 
should  therefore  be  possible  to  determine  for  mixtures  of  naphthalene 
and  )3-naphthol  (I)  the  freezing-point  curve,  giving  the  temperatures  at 
which  solid  begins  to  be  deposited  from  the  liquid  solution ;  and  (2) 
the  melting-point  curve^  giving  the  temperatures  at  which  solid 
solutions  just  begin  to  liquefy. 

Since  naphthalene  and  )3-naphthol  form  a  continuous  series  of  mixed 
crystals,  these  curves  will  also  be  continuous,  and  both  the  freezing 
points  of  different  liquid  solutions  and  the  melting  points  of  different 
solid  solutions  will  lie  between  the  melting  points  of  the  pure 
components. 

(1)  The  Freezing-Point  Curve. — In  the  experiments  on  the  freezing- 
point  curve  for  these  mixtures,  the  same  sealed  tubes  containing 
mixtures  of  various  constitutions  were  used  as  in  the  preceding 
experiments  on  spontaneous  crystallisation. 
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Each  tube  was  heated  in  an  oil-bath  until  all  the  erystalfl  had  com- 
pletely melted.  It  was  then  held  outside  the  bath  for  a  few  seoonds 
until  a  few  crystal  needles  just  began  to  grow  at  the  bottom  or  top  of 
the  tube.  The  tube  was  then  immediately  re-immersed  and  shaken  by 
hand  in  the  oil-bath,  the  temperature  of  which  was  then  allowed  to 
fall  very  slowly,  and  the  few  small  crystal  needles  were  watched  care- 
fully. Above  a  certain  temperature,  the  crystals  always  dissolved 
completely,  and  the  entire  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  the 
temperature  of  the  oil- bath  being  lowered  one  or  two  degrees  between 
each  experiment.  When,  however,  the  oil-bath  had  reached  a  certain 
temperature,  on  re-immersing  the  tube  containing  a  few  crystal 
needles,  and  allowing  the  temperature  to  continue  to  fall  very 
slowly,  at  a  certain  temperature  the  crystal  needles  were  at  last 
seen  to  grow  slowly,  or  some  of  them  at  first  dissolved  and  then  new 
crystals  formed  and  grew  gradually  in  the  liquid  mixture. 

This  temperature  is  taken  to  be  very  approximately  the  freezing 
point  of  the  liquid  mixture,  since  at  this  point  solid  first  begins  to 
separate  from  the  inoculated  liquid. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  five  or  six  times  for  each  mixture 
used,  and  the  mean  of  the  results  obtained  in  each  case  was  taken  as 
the  true  freezing  point  of  the  mixture.  All  the  freezing  points  are 
thus  determined  with  a  falling  temperature.  The  results  appear 
tabulated  on  pp.  933  and  934  and  also  in  the  diagram,  which  gives  the 
freezing-point  curve  for  all  mixtures  of  naphthalene  and  )3-naphthoL 

(2)  The  Mdting-Point  Curve. — An  approximation  to  the  melting- 
point  curve  for  mixtures  of  naphthalene  and  )3-naphthol  was  obtained 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  The  same  tubes  were  used  as  in  the 
above  experiments,  and  they  were  again  immersed  in  a  hot  oil-bath. 
A  few  crystal  needles  were  allowed  to  form  in  each  tube  in  the  manner 
described  above,  the  temperature  of  the  oil-bath  was  lowered,  and  the 
crystals  allowed  to  grow  slowly  until  the  temperature  had  fallen 
to  within  one  degree  of  the  temperature  of  spontaneous  crystallisation 
of  the  mixture  as  given  by  the  previous  experiments. 

The  oil-bath  was  then  heated  again,  and  the  crystals  in  the  tube 
were  watched  as  the  temperature  rose,  the  tube  being  shaken  con- 
tinuously as  before.  At  first  they  continue  to  grow  or  appear  to 
remain  stationary ;  when,  however,  a  certain  temperature  is  reached, 
the  crystal  needles,  which  have  now  grown  so  as  to  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  mixture,  begin  to  melt,  and  their  sharp  edges  become  quite 
rounded.  This  temperature  is  taken  to  be  approximately  the  melting 
point  of  the  solid  having  the  constitution  of  the  original  mixture. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  for  each  mixture,  and  the 
mean  temperature  obtained  in  each  case  was  taken  as  the  melting 
point  of  that  mixture.     The  temperature  thus  obtained  must  in  reality 
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be  a  little  too  high,  so  that  the  tme  melting-point  curve  should 
doubtless  be  separated  rather  more  widely  from  the  freesing-point 
carve  than  it  is  in  the  diagram. 

All  the  melting  points  are  thus  determined  with  a  rising  tempera- 
tare.  These  results  also  appear  tabulated  below  and  in  the  diagram, 
and  together  they  give  the  melting-point  curve  for  all  mixtures  of 
naphthalene  and  j3-naphthol. 

Description  of  Oil-bcUh. — The  oil-bath  used  was  a  large,  wide  glass 
beaker.  Its  sides  were  covered  with  a  velvet  case,  in  which  were  cut 
two  small  windows  opposite  each  other  half-way  down  the  beaker,  so 
that  light  may  be  passed  through  the  beaker.  An  electric  light  with 
a  ground  glass  bulb  was  placed  behind  one  of  these  windows,  and  a 
lens  was  placed  between  the  light  and  the  window  so  as  to  throw 
a  beam  of  light  on  the  tube  immersed  in  the  oil.  The  tube  was 
observe  with  a  lens  through  the  other  small  window  in  the  front 
of  the  beaker  in  a  darkened  room. 

The  oil-bath  was  heated  in  the  first  place  by  means  of  a  BunseA 
burner^  but  during  the  actual  experiments  a  small  Argand  burner 
was  placed  immediately  beneath  it.  This  small  flame  could  easily 
be  regulated  so  as  to  keep  the  bath  at  a  constant  temperature  if 
desired,  or  to  allow  .the  temperature  to  rise  or  fall  very  slowly,  for 
example,  by  one  degree  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  oil  was  stirred 
throughout  the  experiments  with  a  revolving  platinum  vane  driven  by 
an  electric  motor,  and  also  by  hand  by  agitating  the  immersed  tube. 
Thermometers  showed  that  the  temperature  of  the  bath  was  always 
uniform  throughout. 

The  readings  for  the  temperatures  of  the  melting  and  freezing 
points  were  taken  on  a  thermometer  reading  to  a  tenth  of  a  degree. 

TabulaUd  Results  of  Above  Experiments. 
Percentage  conceDtration. 


aphthalene. 
100 

/3-Naphthol. 
0 

Freezing  point 
79 -5* 

Melting  point. 
79-6'' 

90  065 

9-935 

84-5',  84-9% 
84•2^  84-5% 
84•9^     Mean,  84 -e*. 

83-4',  82-7',  83-5^ 
82-9%  82-7'. 
Mean,  83  04'. 

80-08 

19-92 

88•l^  88  •9", 
88-7%  88-6'. 
Mean,  88-65'. 

87-5',  87-2', 
87-8'. 
Mean,  87-33'. 

70  066 

29*984 

92-5%  92-6', 
92-5'. 
Mean,  92*6'. 

91-6',  91-5', 
91-5'. 
Mean,  91-5'. 

60-88 

89-62 

98'.  97-7', 
97-7',  97',  97', 
97-6'.    Mean,  97-5'. 

95-7',  95-6',  96-5', 
94-8',  96-5'. 
Mean,  96-4'. 
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Meali,  101-8% 

Mean,  105  4  . 
68123  109M08-6M09%        lW|:.  10«:8:. 

Mean,  iwo  v  . 
Mean,  US  2  .  jj^^^  ^^2«*. 


,-227  »<^ "'  Mean.  n7-9-, 


ils%in^%n7-9-.    nr^.S 

121". 


0        ^^  100 


i2r. 


^^  ves  are  shown  on  the  diagrtin. 

The  freezing-  ^^^  n^®l*i»og-poinF%*<m^^  of  spontaneous  crysUi- 
and  also  the  supersolubility  curve,  or  cumKZ^ove,  and  the  melting* 
lisation.    The  freezing-point  curve  is  slightlyaoll^^joins  the  ineHiDg 
point  curve  slightly  below,  the  straight  line 
points  of  the  pure  components. 

These  experiments  completely  confirm  and  exten 
of  van  Bijlert  and  Bruni,  but  do  not  support  the  a 
that    the    freezing-point  curve  for   mixtures    of 
)3-naphthol  is  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  mel 
two  components. 

The  diagram  shows  the  supersolubility  curve  to 
the  melting-point  curve  by  an  internal  of  about  l 
The  metastable  area  (that  is,  the  area  in  which  cry 
spontaneously  in  a  supersaturated  solution,  but  wi 
inoculation)  for  these  mixtures  is  therefore  very  m 
it  has  been  found  to  be  for  any  of  the  aqueous 
mixtures  hitherto  examined,  in  which  the  melting-p 
supersolubility  curve  are  generally  separated  by  an 
10^  of  temperature. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  numbers  obtainc 
which  we  have  established  with  an  observation  quot 
van    Bijlert's   paper,  that    a    fusion    containing   ! 
^-naphthol  yields  crystals  containing  11-5  per  cent,  of  )8-naphtho],  the 
remaining  mother  liquor  containing  8*5  per  cent. 
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Comparison  with  the  freezing-  and  melting-point  curves  given  above 
shows  that,  according  to  our  experiments,  an  inoculated  fusion  contain- 
ing 9  per  cent  of  )3-naphthol  would  at  first  yield  crystals  containing 
10*75  per  cent,  of  )3-naphtho],  whilst  the  final  composition  of  the 
mother  liquor  would  be  )8-naphthol  8*3  per  cent.,  and  naphthalene  91 '7 
per  cent. 

We  may  also  compare  with  our  curves  the  observation  of  Bruni 
that  during  solidification  a  fusion  containing  approximately  50  per  cent. 


I25r- 


120 
115  - 


E 
»2 


Percentage  of   Naphthalene   In   Mixture. 


of  )3-naphthol  fell  more  than  2°  in  temperature.  The  figure  shows 
that  an  inoculated  fusion  of  50  per  cent,  of  naphthalene  and  50 
per  cent,  of  j8-naphthol  should  begin  to  freeze  at  102 '6°,  and  under 
suitable  conditions  complete  solidification  would  occur  at  99*3^,  so 
that  the  fall  of  temperature  during  solidification  should  be 
about  3-3°. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  although  our  experiments  have 
failed  to  determine  for  these  mixtures  the  exact  composition  of  the 
crystals  which  separate  from  a  given  solution,  they  do  suggest  that 
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this  is  quite  definite,  for  each  solution  crystallises  spontanoooslj  at  a 
definite  temperature.  If  the  composition  of  the  crystals  could  vary 
in  different  experiments  Upon  the  same  solution,  it  is  probable  that 
the  temperature  of  spontaneous  crystallisation  would  vary  also,  and  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  this  would  happen. 

MlNSRAL  DePABTMBNT, 

Unitsrsitt  MrsBUM,  Oxford. 


LXXXVIII. — The  Influence  of  Solvents  on  the  Rotation 
of  Optically  Active  Compounds.  Part  XTL  Ethyl 
Tartrate  in  Aromatic  Halogen  Derivatives. 

By  Thomas  Stewart  Patterson  and  David  Paterson  McDonald, 

M.A.,  B.ac. 

In  continuation  of  this  investigation,  the  last  part  of  which  (Trans., 
1908,  93,  355)  dealt  with  the  behaviour  of  certain  aliphatic  halogen 
derivatives,  we  have  examined  the  solvent  influence  of  a  number  of 
aromatic  halogen  substitution  products  on  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate, 
the  procedure  being  exactly  the  same  as  formerly  described. 

The  numerical  data  are  collected  together  at  the  end  of  the  [laper, 
but  the  main  points  of  interest  are  brought  out  by  the  diagram,  in 
which  are  shown  curves  representing  the  variation  of  the  specific 
rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate  with  change  of  concentration  in  the  various 
solvents  used. 

We  may  consider  first  the  curves  of  chloro-,  bromo-,  and  iodo-benzene. 
It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  of  a  similar  character  and  that,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  they  show  a  progressive  variation. 

Addition  of  chlorobenzene  at  20^  to  ethyl  tartrate  gradually  lowers 
the  specific  rotation  of  the  ester  from  +  7*76°  until  a  distinct  minimum 
of  +6-8°  is  reached  at,  or  near,  p=i58.  With*  further  dilution,  the 
specific  rotation  rises  again,  reaching  the  original  value  at  about  p  ^  27, 
and  continuing  to  rise  at  an  increasing  rate  as  the  solution  becomes 
more  dilute,  attaining,  finally,  to  a  value  of  + 1 3*3°  at  infinite  dilution. 

The  solvent  effect  of  bromobenzene  is  of  a  very  similar  character, 
but  the  initial  lowering  of  the  rotation  is  not  so  great.  A  minimum 
rotation  of  about  +  6*93^  occurs  at  practically  the  same  cooctotration 
as  in  chlorobenzene,  but  the  subsequent  rise  in  rotation  is  not  so  rapid, 
80  that  the  two  curves  intersect  at  about  j7»30.  The  rotation  in 
bromobenzene  at  infinite  dilution  would  be  +  1 1  '8^ 
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Mhyl  tartrcUe  in  henzeim^  chlorobenzenef  bromobeTizene,  iodobenzene,  and  a-bromo- 
naphthalene  at  20*  and  in  ^-diehlorobenzene  at  60°. 

+  26° 


24 


22 


20 


18 


I  » 


14 


12   1 


10  - 


6 


Concentration  {p). 

The  ohlorobenzene  curve  ia  marked  by  circles,  that  for  bromobenzene  by  crosses, 
and  that  for  iodobenzene  by  concentric  circles. 
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With  the  substitution  of  an  iodine  atom  in  the  molecule,  the  rota- 
tion of  the  dissolved  ester  coilstantly  rises,  slowly  at  first,  and  much 
more  rapidly  in  dilute  solution,  reaching  a  final  value  at  infinite 
dilution  of  + 11°.  There  is  in  this  solvent  at  20°  no  concentration  of 
minimum  rotation.^ 

A  number  of  interesting  comparisons  can  be  instituted  between 
these  solvents  and  others  previously  examined.  For  this  purpose,  the 
curve  for  benzene  (Trana,  1902,  81,  1098)  is  shown  in  the  diagram, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  fairly  concentrated  solutions,  down  to 
about  p  —  30,  the  behaviour  of  benzene  is  similar  to  that  of  its  mono- 
chloro-  and  monobromo-derivative.  Dilution  of  ethyl  tartrate  with 
any  of  these  three  substances  causes  initial  diminution  of  the  rotation 
of  the  ester.  A  minimum  rotation  occurs  at  practically  the  same 
concentration  in  each  case.  This  resemblance  in  behaviour  ceases, 
however,  in  more  dilute  solutions,  since  in  benzene  a  maximum  rota- 
tion is  reached  at  j[>->12,  and  in  solutions  less  concentrated  than  this 
the  rotation  diminishes  instead  of  increasing  with  further  dilution. 

Between  the  curves  for  chloro-,  bromo-,  and  iodo-benzene  and 
those  for  the  aliphatic  halogen  derivatives  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
striking  contrast.  The  latter  solvents  in  all  cases  examined  and  at 
all  concentrations  depressed  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate  considerably 
below  that  of  the  homogeneous  ester,  and,  at  least  in  a  number  of 
important  instances,  this  diminution  becomes  more  rapid  with  increas- 
ing dilution,  so  that  in  such  cases  the  action  of  the  two  classes  of 
solvents  is  exactly  of  an  opposite  character.  Concentrations  of 
minimum  rotation  occur  in  the  aliphatic  halides,  but  these  are  by  no 
means  so  pronounced  as  in  chlorobenzene  and  bromobenzete.  In  any 
case,  concentrations  of  minimum  rotation  cannot  be  regarded  as  char- 
acteristic of  any  .one  series  of  solvents,  as  they  appear  to  occur  in  all 
classes,  particularly  at  low  temperatures. 

Tn  the  figure  is  also  shown  a  curve  for  p-dichlorobenzene,  but  in  this 
case,  since  the  solvent  easily  crystallises  out  even  from  solutions  con- 
taining a  considerable  proportion  of  tartrate,  the  polarimetric  observa- 
tions could  only  be  extended  down  to  a  temperature  of  about  50°. 
The  concentration  curve  shown  is  for  60°.  It  is  obvious,  of  course, 
that  the  concentration-rotation  curve  for  |H]ichlorobenzene  at  20° 
would  lie  much  below  that  for  benzene.  A  rough  idea  of  what  its 
appearance  would  be  may  be  obtained  by  imagining  the  curve  for  60^ 
lowered  on  the  diagram  so  that  the  point  on  it  for  je>b100  coincides 
with  the  point  common  to  all  the  other  curves.  It  will  be  observed 
that  dilution  of  ethyl  tartrate  with  j9-dichlorobenzene  also  diminishes 

*  Separation  of  iodine  seemed  to  take  place  somewhat  more  rapidly  from  the 
solutions  than  from  the  pure  solvent.  After  the  solutions  had  stood  oYernlght,  their 
rotation  had  always  diminished  slightly. 
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the  rotation  of  the  ester  from  11*3°  Q9«100)  until  a  concentration  of 
about  p  =  26  is  reached,  at  which  a  minimum  rotation  (  +  7'P)  occurs. 
Further  dilution  brings  about  a  slight  rise  in  rotation.  Thus,  compar- 
ing benzene,  chlorobenzene,  and  jE>-dichlorobenzene,  it  appears  that, 
whereas  the  introduction  of  one  chlorine  atom  in  the  molecule  of  the 
solvent  causes  increase  in  the  rotation  of  the  dissolved  ester,  a  second 
chlorine  atom  in  the  para-position  produces  a  solvent  having  a  greater 
depressing  effect  than  the  mother  substance. 

In  all  three  cases,  a  concentration  of  minimum  rotation  is  distinctly 
marked. 

We  have  also  determined  the  molecular  solution-volume  of  ethyl 
tartrate  in  the  monohalogen  substitution  derivatives  *  for  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  rotations,  since,  from  previous  work,  it  might 
be  expected  that  these  variables  should  show  an  inverse  relationship. 
In  the  solvents  mentioned,  for  concentrations  below  about  jt>»  20,  both 
rotation  and  molecular  solution-volume  increase  rapidly,  which  is 
apparently  in  opposition  to  the  regularity  referred  to.  It  is,  however, 
only  on  the  limiting  value  of  the  solution-volume  that  any  valid  argu- 
ments can  be  based  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  192),  but,  unfortunately,  in  the 
instances  under  consideration  the  increase  of  molecular  solution- 
volume  is  so  rapid  in  dilute  solution  that  it  is  very  difficult  by  extra- 
polation to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  estimate  for  the  value  at  infinite 
dilution.  Therefore,  in  the  table  below,  the  figures  for  solution- 
volume  are  given  for  />  =  5,  whilst  those  for  rotation  are  for  p  =  0  : 

Ethyl  tartrate  in  M.S.V/-^'.    p=5.        [a]f  iuBuite  dilution. 

Chlorobenzene    173-71  c.c.  +13-3' 

Bromobenzene 174*91   „  11*7 

lodobenzene    17538  ,,  110 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  inverse  relationship  does  appear  to  hold  for 
the  solvents  in  question,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  data  for 
molecular  solution-volume  are  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  since,  on 
account  of  the  rapid  increase  of  volume  in  dilute  solution  and  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  any  small  error  in  the  density  determination 
of  dilute  solutions  is  greatly  magnified  in  the  process  of  calculation,  it 
is  difficult  definitely  to  decide  whether  or  no  at  low  concentrations  the 
solution-volume  curves  intersect  like  those  for  rotation. 

It  may  further  be  noticed  that  in  these  solvents,  as  in  the  aliphatic 
halogen  derivatives  (Trans.,  1908,  93,  355),  ethyl  tartrate  has  in 
general  the  greatest  volume  in  iodides  and  the  least  in  chlorides.  This 
is  shown  by  the  preceding  table  and  by  the  one  on  p.  940. 

*  In  a  solvent  like  /^-dicblorobenzcnej  tnist worthy  values  for  molecular  solution- 
yolome  could  hardly  be  obtained^ 
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InQnite  dilution. 

Ethyl  tartrate  in  M.S.V."-.   [ajf. 

in  c.c. 

?thyl iodide   178-8     -IV 

Ethyl  bromide    172  6     -0-95 

Ethylene  bromide 1 76  '8   -  20  '0 

Ethylene  chloride 176*0     -4-1 

Acetylene  te trahromide    1 76  '6   -18*8 
Acetylene  tetrachloride    173  "6  -16  "6 


Infinite  dilation. 
j>-     , 

Ethyl  tartrate  in  kS-V.*".   £o]J^. 

in  CO. 

Methylene  iodide 1777     -O-S" 

(p=l-4).- 

Methylene  chloride 174-1     -r6 

Bromofonn    177*1     +0*2 

Chloroform    1750*  -8*0 

In  all  these  cases,  the  volume  of  the  ethyl  tartrate  is  greater  in 
iodides  than  in  bromides,  and  greater  in  bromides  than  in  chloride?. 
In  the  three  instaoces  on  the  left  of  the  table,  the  greater  volume  is 
associated  with  the  lower  rotation,  whilst  in  the  other  two  cases  the 
opposite  obtains. 

In  an  earlier  paper  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1134),  it  was  shown  by  oneof 
us  that  naphthalene  as  a  solvent  has  a  very  marked  influence  on  the 
rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate,  an  influence  distinctly  different  from  that 
of  benzene.  It  was  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  a  similar 
difference  exists  between  the  monohalogen  derivatives  of  benzene  and 
naphthalene  respectively,  and  therefore  we  have  investigated  the 
solvent  effect  on  ethyl  tartrate  of  a-bromonaphthalene,  the  concentra- 
tion-rotation curve  being  reproduced  in  the  diagram.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  curve  for  a-bromonaphthalene  is  similar  both  to  those 
for  bromobenzene  (although  there  is  no  concentration  of  minimum 
rotation  at  20^)  and  for  naphthalene  in  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  particular,  namely,  rapid  increase  of  specific  rotation  with 
diminishing  concentration,  especially  in  dilute  solution.  In  a-bromo- 
naphthalene this  is  very  striking  indeed,  the  rotation  increasing  from 
16*5°  for  ;>  =  5  to  20'9°  for*;?  =  2.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  an 
accurate  estimate  for  the  value  of  the  specific  rotation  at  inflnite 
dilution,  but  it  probably  is  nearly  -t-26®.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  value  for  the  solution -volume  of  ethyl  tartrate  is  in  agree- 
ment with  that  for  the  rotation  or  ^ not.  For  je>  =  5  the  molecular 
solution- volume  is  174*2  c.c,  which  is  a  little  greater  than  in  achloro- 
benzene  solution  of  the  same  strength,  but  is  less  than  in  bromo-^nd 

*  In  the  last  part  of  this  research  (Trans. ,  1908,  93,  357,  note),  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  value  formerly  estimated  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  820)  for  the  M.S.V. 
of  ethyl  tartrate  in  chloroform  might  he  too  high,  this  idea  being  formed  from  a 
comparison  of  the  M.S.V.  curve  for  chloroform  with  the  curves  for  other  solvents. 
We  have,  therefore,  re-examined  the  matter  and  have  obtained  the  following  data : 

».  d,  5.  M.S.V.w'. 


8-00068 

1-47773 

1-48864 

172-48  c.c. 

4-00196 

J -47425 

1-48864 

172-13  „ 

5  92138 

1-46783 

1-48881 

171-90  „ 

Taking  the  new  data  along  with  those  formerly  found,  a  mean  value  of  about 
175  c.c.  is  obtained  for  M.S.V.*^  at  infinite  dilution. 
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iodo-benzoDe.  The  form  of  the  solution-volume  curve  is  such,  how- 
ever, as  makes  it  highly  probable  that  at  infinite  dilution  the  volume 
of  the  ester  in  a-bromonaphthalene  is  distinctly  less  than  in  the  other 
three  solvents,  which  is,  so  far,  in  agreement  with  the  suggested 
inverse  relationship  of  rotation  and  volume. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  temperature  change,  the  rotation  of 
solutions  of  ethyl  tartrate  in  a-bromonaphthalene  are  of  some  special 
interest.  It  has  been  noticed  already  in  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion that  when  the  effect  of  a  large  excess  of  a  given  solvent  is  to 
raise  considerably  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate  or  similar  substance, 
the  influence  of  rise  of  temperature  is  to  diminish  the  rotation  of  such 
a  solution.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  dilute  solutions  of 
ethyl  tartrate  in  water  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  172  ;  1904,  85,  1129)  and 
in  naphthalene*  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  1139),  and  the  same  behaviour  is 
shown  by  methyl  tartrate  and  n-propyl  tartrate  in  water  (Trans.,  1904, 
85,  1127,  1131).  A  somewhat  similar  behaviour  is  shown  by  dilute 
aqueous  solutions  of  methyl-,  ethyl-,  and  T^propyl-potassium  tartrate, 
in  which  cases  the  specific  rotation  on  heating  at  first  increases  to 
reach  a  maximum  value  and  then  diminishes  again  (Trans.,  1904,  85, 
1121,  1123,  1125).  We  therefore  suspected  that,  since  the  roU- 
tion  of  dilute  solutions  of  ethyl  tartrate  in  a-bromonaphthalene  is 
so  high,  a  maximum  should  occur  in  the  temperature-rotation  curve 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  The  p^2  solution  was  there- 
fore examined  throughout  a  greater  range  of  temperature  than  the 
others.  Its  rotation  increased  rapidly  at  first,  but  gradually  more 
slowly,  and  passed  through  a  maximum  value  of  +29*6^  at  a 
temperature  of  94°.  The  occurrence  of  such  temperatures  of 
maximum  rotation  is  of  very  considerable  interest,  and  further 
examples  will  be  discussed  in  a  future  paper. 

Experimental. 

EAyl  Tartrate  in  Chlorobenzene, 

The  chlorobenzene  boiled  at  44*8°  under  a  pressure  of  30  mm. 
(oil-bath,  112<>): 

I.  ;?  =  3-8059. 

r     13-8''  17-4'  38-6*  40-0*  43-7' 

aj(400mm.) +1*872  1-955  2-276  2*391  2*450 

[aK     +11-02  11*66  13*65  14-45  14*86 

*  In  this  case,  diminution  of  the  observed  rotation  was  detected  in  a  ^=10  solu- 
tion, but  the  specific  solution  showed  a  slight  increase  between  70"  and  100^  At  a 
higher  temperature,  the  specific  rotation  also  would  doubtless  have  commenced  to 
decrease. 
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Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Chlarobenzefie  (continaed). 

II.  j9  =  10  0073. 

f 11-3'       21-7"       32-0"       AO'V       47-8"       56-0°     lOO'O* 

aj(249-6mm.)       +2-453      2*893      3-292      3-637       3-742      3-93        4-408 
[a]J  +8-74       10-41       11-97      12-96       13*82       14*63      17*19 

III.  ;?  =  24-9956. 

<• 13-0"       24*8°       38-8"       44*6"       69-3"       68-7"     100*0' 

««^  (249*6  mm.)      +4*783      6-098      7-378      7-782      8*728      9-192    10-167 
[a]J +6-75        8*78      10*68      11-82      12-87      13-71      15-66 

IV.  j»  =  47-469. 

t      9*1"     18-1"     21*9"     37-9"     46*6"     57*3"     67*2"  100*0" 

0^(100  mm.)...   +2-969     8-252    3*93      5*029     6*634     6*054     6*415     7-315 
[a]J +5*39      5-92      722      9*37     10*40     11*49     12-29    14*49 

V.  jt)  =  75-345. 

i" 18*0"  22-0"  38-6"  55'6-"  66  6" 

aj(100mm.) +5*463  6*476  8-067  9*26  9*9 

[aX +6-11  7-31  9-24  10-77  11*64 


Densities  determined : 


Solvent. 


L 


IL 


IIL 


t\ 

17*06" 
24-12 
38-63 

1-10974 
1-10215 
1-08650 

18-5" 
24*25 
31*87 

IV. 

d. 
1  11071 
110451 
1*09622 

15*0" 
39*3 
68*1 
99-0 

1-12025    14-7" 
1-09382    36-0 
1*0622    63-2 
1-0278    99-0 

V. 

d, 
1-13432 
1-11108 
1-0812 
10415 

17*9" 

36-3 

66*5 

101-3 

1-1518C 
1-18223 
1-1013 
1-0619 

t\            d. 
18*8"   1-1797 
24  91   1-1732 
496    1-1472 

Ethyl  Tartrate  in  Bromohenzene.,  ' 
The  bromobenzene  boiled  at  43^  under  a  pressure  of  18  mm.: 

I.  p  =  9-93184. 

<" 11-0"       14*8"       24-0"       39*6"       47*0"       52*0"     100*0" 

05;  (249-6  mm.).   +2-91         8*127       3*705       4*402      4*66        4*84        6-725 
[a]J +7*99        8-62       10*29       12*41       13*22       13*8        1709 

II.  ;>  =  24-94. 

e 9-6"     13*2"     18*0"     24-0"     377"     45*5"    55*3"    62  5"   100*4*» 

oj  (249*6  mm.)  +5*439     5*97       6*656     7*354     8-859     9*574  10  32    10*888  12*684 
[aX +6-17       6-79      7-6        8-44     10-30     11*21    12*19    12*89     15-61 
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Ethyl  TartraU  in  Bramobenzene  (continued). 

III.  j5>  =  47-967. 

f  10-4**     ISO**     2Z'V     41-2'*     48-3'     Se^^**     62-0'  lOO'S* 

aj(100mm.)  +3-686    3*895    4778    6095    6-523    6-915    7-J76    8-51 

[a]*    +570      6-04      7-48      969     10-44     11-15     11*63     14-31 


Densities  determined  : 


Solvent 


I. 


IL 


IIL 


t\ 

rf. 

t\ 

d. 

e. 

d. 

t\ 

d. 

14-8 

1-50188 

18-6 

1-45914 

19-4 

1-4048 

19-1 

1-33699 

42-8 

1-46425 

36-1 

1-43590 

38-0 

1-3820 

38-5 

1-31434 

58-6 

1-44318 

69-0 

1-4059 

61-6 

1-352 

61-0 

1-2876 

100-6 

1-8862 

100-6 

1-3508 

100-8 

1-302  . 

101-0 

1-2392 

Ethyl  Tartrate  in  lodobenzene,    ' 

The  iodobenzeoe  boiled  at  69^  under  a  pressure  of  15  mm.  (oil -bath, 
110°): 

1.^9  =  10-6375. 

f* 24-2'  401'  51-1** 

o';  (170  mm.) +305  «-62  4-04 

[a]J  +9-78  1177  13-26 

IL  p  =  2i'Q0n, 

e  16-8^  21-1'*        .  36-4°  62-4'* 

o'J(70mm.) +2-21  *2-35  288  3-36 

[oK  +7-83  8-36  10-38  1229 

III.  ;>  =  49-8182. 

e 13-6''  26-4''  40-4**  51-6°  59-9^ 

oi'(70mm.)  +3-65  4-45  512  5-61  6-94 

[a]^ +718  886  10-33  1143  12-18 

IV.  j9  =  75-2983. 

£"  15-6'  21-6"  33-5'  45-6' 

aj(70mm.)    +5-19  5-55  6-37  7-12 

[a]j;  +7-48  8  03  9-32  10-63 


Solvent. 

t\  d, 

19-5'  1-83257 
24-8  1-82363 
31-25  1-8138 
38-5  1-8027 


I. 


Densities  dttermiiud , 
IL 


18-85' 
24-1 
34-3 
51-6 


d, 
1  73208 
172429 
1-7090 
1-6832 


t\ 

19-5' 
24-5 
29-6 
38-9 
60-6 


d. 
1-61652 
1-60846 
1-6011 
1-5881 
1-5716 


HI. 


f.  d. 

18-3'  1-45079 

24-15  1-44344 

3576  1-4288 

63-2  1-4069 


IV. 


19-25' 
25-05 
36-2 
537 


d. 
1-31392 
1-30724 
1-2948 
1-2749 
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65-6'       60-0't 
7-44        8-05 

68-6° 
8-53 

72'           79-8'        97-0' 
9-44        10-23        11-85 

7'           60-0't 
•62            7-4 

68-4' 
7-8 

72-4'           99-0' 
8-82          11-18 

57  0"         60-0"t 
8-35          8-7 

66-0'         75-0'         89-7" 
9-87        10-25        n-5 

Ethyl  Tartrate  in  ^-Diehlarobenzene :  * 
j»  =  5-002. 

t' 50-8' 

[«K    .+  «-78 

p  =  40-01. 

^o      I 

Wj"!!"!!!!!;;!!!!!!;;  +6-62 

7?  =  60-01. 

«' 62-7' 

K +7-77 

Fihyl  Tartrate  in  a- Bramonapkthalene, 

The  a-bromonaphthalene  boiled  at  139^  under  16  mm.  pressure  (oil- 
bath,  166°) : 

I.  ;?  =  2-07933. 

t' 16-9"        252"         38-5'         52-1' 

o;(160mm.)    ...       +1-008         1*07  1-182        1-276 

[o]^ +20-86        21-88        24*84        2451 

II.  ;?  =  4-99697. 

e 150'  83-5'  47-2' 

oj  (160mm.) +1-806  2-818  2-58 

[o];; +15-8  19-9  22-8 

III.  j9  =  20-2601. 
Only  examined  for  density  and 

solution-volume. 


79-0' 
1-38 
29-2 


110-6' 
1-345 
29-05 


59  •8« 
2-76 
24  1 


IV.  p  =  20-37. 

t" 19-4' 

aj(100mm.) +8-25 

[< +  11-8 


24-8' 

3-51 

12-22 


V.  jt>  =  49-6882. 

e  13-6'  200'  81-0' 

oj(100mm.) +5-535  6-17  7*216 

[a]J  -*-8-81  9-82  11*04 


42-5' 

8-08 

12-51 


Solvent. 

i\  d, 

18-55'  1*49225 

20*75  1*49006 

23*0  1-48777 


Deneities  determined : 
If. 


52*1' 
8-703 
13-62 


m. 


d. 
1*47853 
1-47549 
1*46697 


t\  d. 

18  •P5'  1-47269 

20-95  1-47069 

24-8  1-46727 

V. 


18-65'  1-42089 
20-75  1*41863 
24-25      1-41491 


t\  d, 

18-7°  1-88226 

20 '55  1-88026 

28-6  1-3270 

*  Unfortunately,  the  manuscript  book  containing  the  original  data  for  these  solu- 
tions  has  been  mislaid,  so  that' the  observed  rotations  and  densities  cannot  he  givten. 
As  we  had  a  note  of  the  specific  rotations  at  various  temperatures,  we  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  repeat  the  experiments  in  order  to  obtain  values  for  the  missing 
constants.  f  Interpolated. 
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Molecular    Solutian-volume    and    Specific   Rotaiion  at   20°   of  Ethyl 
Tartrate  in  Various  Solvents. 

Molecular  Volume  of  Ethyl  Tartrate  at  20°  =  170  9  c.c. ;   [a]^  +7*76°. 

In  several  cases,  two  or  more  different  samples  of  solvent  were  used. 
In  such  instances,  the  density  for  j9  =  0  appears  more  than  once.  The 
numbers  immediately  following  each  0  represent  solutions  made  up 
with  that  specimen  of  solvent.  We  have  not  attempted  to  estimate 
values  for  M.S.V.*'  at  infinite  dilution. 


Solvent 

P- 

d2074°. 

M.S.V.2n 

wr 

Chlorobenzene 

..    0 

1-10674 

c.c. 

+  13-3° 

5-49034 

1-11081 

173-71 



0 

1-10657 

— 

13-3 

3-8059 

1-10909 

175-05 

11-87 

10-0078 

1-11481 

172-41 

10-14 

24-996 

1-12854 

171-67 

8-00 

47-47 

1-14957 

171-45 

6*98 

75-345 

1-1784 

171-1 

6-99 

BromobeDzene 

..     0 

1-49447 



11-7 

4-99987 

1-47496 

174-91 

0 

1-49434 

— 

1^7 

9-93184 

1-45728 

173-15 

9-6 

24-94      • 

— 

— 

7-86 

47^67 

1-33694 

171-9 

7-03 

lodobenzene 

..     0 

1-83173 

— 

11-0 

10-6875 

1-73088 

174-38 

9-2 

24-90U 

1-61482 

173-12 

8-2 

49-8182 

1-44856 

172-17 

8  0 

75-2983 

1-3181 

171-46 

7-9 

0 

1-83174 



11-0 

4-96874 

1-78225 

175-38 

— 

a-Bromonaphthalene  . 

..    0 

1-48651 

— 

26-0 

2  07988 

1*47883 

175-46 

20-9 

0 

1-49081 

— 

26-0 

4-99697 

1-47164 

174-2 

16-6 

20-2601 

1-41937 

172-5 

— 

20-37 

— 

— 

11-4 

49-6882 

1-33085 

171-6 

9-32 

It  gives  us  pleasure,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant 
which  partly  defrayed  the  expenses  of  this  investigation. 

The  University, 
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LXXXIX. — Acetylketen  :  a  Polymeride  of  Keten. 

Bt  Faances  Chick  and  Norman  Thomas  Mortimer  Wilsmore. 

It  has  been  already  stated  {Nature,  1907,  75,  510  3  Trans.,  1907, 
91,  1938)  that  keten,  both  in  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  states, 
condenses  on  standing  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  form  a 
pungent  smelling  brown  liquid.  This  brown  liquid  has  now  been 
found  to  contain  a  new  substance,  which,  as  we  hope  to  show  in 
in  the  present  paper,  is  in  all  probability  ctcett/lketen,  having  the 
formula 

CHg-CO-CHICO, 

and,  consequently,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  acetoacetic 
acid  as  keten  does  to  acetic  acid. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  condensation  of  keten  takes  place 
the  more  readily  the  purer  and  the  more  concentrated  the  keten 
is,  and  is  therefore  most  conveniently  brought  about  by  allowing 
liquefied  keten  under  pressure  gradually  to  attain  the  temperature 
of  the  room.  To  carry  out  the  operation,  the  crude  keten  is  first 
roughly  fractionated  in  the  receiver  of  the  apparatus,  already  described 
(Trans.,  loc.  cU.)y  in  order  to  expel  the  bulk  of  the  more  volatile 
impurities.  As  soon  as  the  boiling  point  has  risen  to  ~  70°  to  -  65°, 
the  taps  are  closed,  and  the  keten  is  frozen  by  means  of  liquid  air. 
The  receiver  is  then  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  to  an  exhaust  pump 
and,  on  the  other,  to  a  manometer  and  to  a  thick-walled  glass  tube, 
closed  at  one  end,  and  drawn  off  to  a  thick-walled  capillary  at  the 
other.  After  the  whole  apparatus  has  been  exhausted,  the  connexion 
to  the  pump  is  closed,  and  the  keten  is  distilled  over  by  removing 
the  liquid  air-bath  from  the  receiver  and  applying  it  to  the  thick- 
walled  tube.  When  all  the  keten  has  passed  over,  the  thick- walled 
tube  is  sealed  off. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  paper  that  the  spontaneous  con- 
densation of  keten  was  accompanied  by  considerable  evolution  of  heat. 
This  was  noticed  first  on  handling  one  of  the  tubes  about  half  an  hour 
after  it  had  been  sealed  up,  when  the  end  of  the  tube  containing  the 
liquid  was  found  to  be  much  too  hot  to  hold.  In  order  to  follow  the 
reaction  more  carefully,  a  sealed  tube  containing  about  7  c.c.  of  liquid 
keten  was  placed,  along  with  a  thermometer,  in  a  wide  glass  tube 
containing  50  c.c.  of  alcohol,  which  had  been  previously  cooled  to 
about  -60°.  The  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  was 
observed  from  a  distance  by  means  of  a  telescope.  The  keten  remained 
colourless  until  the  temperature  of  the  bath  had  risen  to  0°,  when  it 
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began  slowly  to  turn  brown.  The  reaction  then  went  on  with 
increasing  rapidity,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  gradually  rose 
to  21^,  remained  at  that  point  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  £hen 
slowly  fell.  The  temperature  of  the  air  outside  varied,  meanwhile, 
between  10^  and  7°.  The  reaction  appeared  to  be  complete  after  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  time  when  the  keten  began  to  turn 
brown.  A  second  similar  tube  was  placed  in  an  air  jacket  and  was 
observed  as  before.  In  this  case  a  violent  reaction,  lasting  for  nearly 
five  minutes,  took  place  soon  after  the  liquid  began  to  turn  brown. 
The  heat  of  the  reaction  is  therefore  considerable.  A  quantitative 
determination  of  it  by  means  of  an  ice  calorimeter  is  contemplated. 

On  distilling  the  brown  liquid,  it  was  found  to  consist  partly  of  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  passed  over  between  125°  and  127°,  and 
partly  of  a  brown  residue,  which  is  now  being  further  examined. 
The  yield  of  the  colourless  liquid  was  not  very  large,  about  5  grams 
being  obtained  from  200  grams  of  acetic  anhydride.  On  redistilling 
-the  colourless  liquid  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.,  it  boiled  at 
126 — 127°  with  slight  decomposition,  a  portion  being  always  con- 
verted into  some  of  the  brown  solid ;  but  it  could  be  distilled  under 
reduced  pressure  (50 — 100  mm.)  without  change. 

For  analysis,  the  substance  was  weighed  in  a  small  stoppeied  bottle 
of  hard  glass,  which  was  opened  and  placed  in  the  boat  as  the  latter 
was  being  pushed  into  the  combustion  tube.*  The  vapour  density 
was  determined  by  means  of  the  Hof  mann  apparatus,  using  freshly- 
distilled  m-zylene  for  the  vapour  jacket.  In  calculating  the  net 
pressure,  allowance  was  made  for  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
column,  and  for  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
Owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  vapour  to  polymerise,  the  result  is 
rather  high  : 

01419  gave  0-2938  CO,  and  006U  H,0.     C  =  56-5  ;  H-4-8. 

01118    „     0-2331  CO2    „    00500  H,0.     0  =  569 ;  H  =  5-0. 

0-0971     „     71-4  C.C.  at  139*3°  and  409  mm.     M.W.  -  858. 

0-4034  in  18-20  benzene  gave  a  depression  of  1-315°  M.W.  =84*3. 
C^H^Oj  requires  0  -  57*1  ;  H  =  48  per  cent.     M.W.  -  84-0. 

The  substance  is  therefore  formed  by  the  union  of  two  molecules  of 
keten. 

The  liquid  dissolved  slowly  on  shaking  with  cold  water,  forming  a 
strongly  acid  solution,  which  gave  a  deep  violet  colour  with  ferric 
chloride.  On  heating  the  aqueous  solution,  carbon  dioxide  and 
acetone  were  formed,  the  latter  being  recognised  by  means  of  the 
iodoform  reaction,  the  alkaline  mercuric  chloride  test,  and  the  forma- 

*  The  liquid  was  too  volatile  to  weigh  in  the  boat,  and  when  placed  in  the  usual 
bulb-tube  the  brown  solid  formed  in  the  capillary  on  heating  could  not  be  completely 
bomt. 
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tion  of  the  crystalline  compound  with  benzaldehyde.  Hydrogen 
chloride  facilitated  the  dissolution  and  decomposition.  On  warming 
the  substance  or  its  aqueous  solution  with  aqueous  alkalis,  it  was 
decomposed^  acetates  being  formed.  The  substance  therefore  combines 
with  water  to  form  acetoacetic  acid* 

The  liquid  was  found  to  react  with  aniline  with  great  energy ;  in 
fact,  if  the  aniline  was  added  too  quickly,  the  mixture  boiled.  A 
crystalline  substance  was  produced,  which)  after  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol,  proved  to  be  acetoacetanilide,  melting  at  84^  This  was 
confirmed  by  heating  a  portion  with  excess  of  aniline,  when  carb- 
anilide  (m.  p.  235°)  was  formed. 

All  the  above  reactions  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  the  new  body  is  acetylketen.  Thus  with  water  we 
have: 

CH,-C0-CH:C0  +  HgO  =  CHj-CO-CHj-COaH, 
with  alkalis  : 

CHg-CO-CHICO  +  Ba(0H)2  =  Ba(C,H,Oj)j, 
and  with  aniline : 

OHj-CO-CHIOO  +  CgHg-NH,  =*  CHg-CO-CHg-OO-NH-CeHfi. 

Acetylketen  in  benzene  solution  reacts  with  two  molecular  propor- 
tions of  phenylhydrazine,  yielding  a  substance  which  crystallised 
from  alcohol  or  benzene  in  colourless  plates  melting  with  slight 
decomposition  at  152° — 153°.  Analysis  showed  that  this  substance 
had  the  composition  of  a  pJienylhydrazane-phwiylkf^draande,  It  is 
probably  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 
CHg-CO-CHICO  +  206H5-N2H3  = 

H,0  +  CH,-(:] CHa-CO  . 

N-NH-CeHg  NH-NH-C^H^ 

0-1156  gave  0-2877  00^  and  0-0677  H^O.     0  =  67-9;  H  =  6-5. 

012U     „     0-3022  OOj    „    0  0705  HgO.     0-67-9 ;  H-6-5. 

0-1  lU    „     19-67  C.C.  moist  nitrogen  at  18°  and  754  mm.     N-20-1. 

0-1775  in  1698  benzene  gave  an  elevation  of  0-095°.     M.W.  =  288. 
OigHjgON^  requires  0  =  68-1 ;  H  =  6-4;  N-19-9  percent.   M.W-282. 

The  substance  dissolved  readily  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  very  soluble  hydrochloride,  which  gave  a  well-defined 
platinichla7'ide, 

Acetylketen  differs  markedly  from  keten  in  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  react  either  with  alcohols  or  with  phenols,  and  this  fact 
gave  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  after  all  not  a  true 
keten,  but  an  isomeride,  such  as  diketotetramethylene. 

To  test  this  point  the  molecular  refraction  was  determinedi  and 
the  result  was  compared  with  the  values  calculated  for  the  various 
isomeric  formulae  from  Oonrady's  numbers  for  the  atomic  refractions 
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for  sodium  light  {Zeitsch.  physikal.  Chem,,  1889,  3,  210).  The 
pjknometer  contained  0*7433  gram  of  water  weighed  in  air  at  18°, 
0-8143  gram  of  acetylketen  at  18°,  and  08118  gram  at  23*^; 
reducing  to  the  vacuum  and  to  the  density  of  water  at  4°,  the 
density  of  acetylketen  was  accordingly  {^19,=*  1*0939  and  dj,«  =  1*0905. 
The  refractive  index,  measured  with  a  Pulfrich  apparatus  at  23°, 
using  sodium  light,  was  Wjj«  1*4342,  which  from  the  Lorentz 
formula  gives  M.R.  =  20075.     The  calculated  values  are: 

M.R. 

CH,*CO*CH:CO 20*489 

CH4:C(0H)*CH:C0   21*430 

CH,/      ^CHj 18*782 

Ch/  \cH 20*664 

Thus  the  acetylketen  formula  appears,  according  to  this  test 
also,  to  be  the  most  probable,  the  only  other  formula  which 
approaches  it  being  that  of  the  otherwise  highly  unlikely  phenolic 
form  of  diketobetramethylene.  There  is,  nevertheless,  still  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  calculated  and  the  observed  value 
for  acetylketen,  but,  perhaps,  this  may  be  due  to  the  oxygen  in  the 
terminal  CO  group  having  a  lower  atomic  refraction  than  "aldehydic  ** 
oxygen  in  general.  We  hope  to  test  this  hypothesis  shortly  by 
determining  the  molecular  refraction  of  keten  itself. 

As  already  mentioned,  acetylketen  is  a  colourless  liquid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  On  cooling  sufficiently,  it  freezes  to  a  white 
solid,  which  melts  at  -7°  to  -6°.  It  has  an  extremely  pungent 
smell,  differing  entirely  from  that  of  keten,  and  suggestive  at  the 
same  time  of  acetic  anhydride  and  of  acrolein.  Its  vapour  attacks 
the  eyes  and  the  mucus  membranes,  but,  like  keten,  it  does  not 
appear  to  leave  any  unpleasant  after-effects.  On  standing  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  even  in  absence  of  air,  it  gradually  turns 
brownish-yellow.  The  change  is,  however,  less  rapid  in  Jena  than 
in  soda  glass,  and  is  in  any  case  extremely  slow  at  0°.  It  would 
seem  not  to  proceed  very  far  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  since 
a  bomb  tube  which  had  been  left  sealed  up  for  several  months  gave, 
when  opened,  practically  the  same  yield  as  tubes  freshly  prepared. 
The  boiling  point,  density,  and  refractive  index  have  been  already 
given.  The  dielectric  constant  has  been  measured  for  us  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Stewart  by  means  of  the  Drude  apparatus,  the  value  16 — 17,  or 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  acetoacetic  ester,  being  obtained.  The 
absorption  spectrum  of  acetylketen  was  photographed  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Watson,  using  solutions  in  dry  ether  and  in  alcohol  up  to  O'liT. 
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There  was  no  absorption  band,  but  a  small  general  absorption  in  the 
ultra-violet  resembling  that  produced  by  acetoacetio  ester. 

Acetylketen  is  readily  miscible  with  all  the  usual  organic  solvents. 
It  reacts  violently  with  pyridine,  forming  a  brown  substance  apparently 
identical  with  that  which  we  have  observed  to  be  formed  by  the  action 
of  keten  on  pyridine.  The  pyridine  seems  to  act  merely  as  a  catalytic 
agent,  since  it  could  be  readily  washed  out  from  l,he  mixture,  leaving 
a  residue  free  from  nitrogen.  The  reaction  proceeded  much  more 
slowly  in  benzene  solution,  the  acetylketen  being  then  almost  entirely 
converted  into  dehydracetic  acid,  which,  after  crystallisation  from, 
alcohol  and  light  petroleum,  melted  at  108*5^  On  the  other  hand, 
acetylketen  reacts  slowly  with  quinoline,  yielding  a  sparingly  soluble, 
crystalline  substance  melting  with  decomposition  at  23P,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  contain  nitrogen.  With  sodium  ethoxide  in  dry  alcohol, 
acetylketen  forms  chiefly  sodium  ethylacetoacetate.  This,  on  treat- 
ment with  hydrogen  chloride,  gave  carbon  dioxide  and  a  ketone, 
which  was  evidently  methyl  propyl  ketone.  Hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chloride has  no  action  on  acetylketen,  but  the  latter  combines 
readily  with  the  free  base  in  alcoholic  solution.  Hantzsch's  methyli«o- 
oxazolone  was,  however,  not  produced,  but  a  very  soluble,  readily 
oxidisable,  crystalline  substance  was  obtained  on  evaporation. 

We  are  continuing  the  investigation  both  of  keten  and  of  acetyl- 
keten, and  we  propose  to  study  especially  the  action  of  Grignard's 
reagent  on  these  substances. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Clarke,  who  kindly  assisted  in  the 
carrying  out  of  several  of  the  experiments. 

University  College, 

University  of  London. 


XC. — The     Condensation     of    Benzoin     vnth     Methyl 

Alcohol. 

By  James  Colquhoun  Irvine,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  and  David  McNicoll, 

M.A.,  B.Sc. 

In  a  previous  paper  (Trans,,  1907,  91,  1391),  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that,  although  a  good  yield  of  benzoin  methyl  ether  is  obtained  from 
benzoin  by  the  application  of  Fischer's  process,  two  other  compounds 
are  produced  simultaneously  which  are  not  apparently  intermediate 
products  in  the  methylation,  but  result  from  definite  side-reactions. 
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So  far  as  preliminary  experiments  showed,  one  of  these  compounds 
(m.  p.  185°)  was  produced  by  the  union  of  one  molecule  of  benzoin 
with  one  of  benzoin  methyl  ether  through  loss  of  one  molecule  of 
water;  the  second  compound  (m.  p.  285^  had  the  same  analytical 
composition  as  benzoin  methyl  etheri  but  possessed  a  molecular  weight 
twice  as  great,  and  was  regarded  as  a  tetramethylene  derivative.  The 
formation  of  such  a  compound  suggested  that  benzoin  methyl  ether 
had  undergone  condensation  in  a  manner  resembling  in  some  ways  the 
''benzoin"  condensation,  and  this  view  was  apparently  supported 
by  evidence  which  showed  that  the  presence  of  nitrogen  compounds 
seemed  to  favour  the  production  of  the  substance,  presumably  by 
catalytic  action.  We  were  thus  led  to  make  a  more  detailed  study  of 
the  two  condensation  compounds  and  of  their  mode  of  formation. 

Attempts  to  synthesise  the  two  compounds  from  benzoin  methyl 
ether  gave  no  positive  result,  our  experiments  indicating  that  both 
substances  are  in  fact  produced  directly  from  benzoin,  independently 
of  the  methylation  of  the  latter  to  benzoin  methyl  ether.  Thus,  when 
benzoin  methyl  ether  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  methyl  alcohol 
containing  varying  proportions  of  hydrogen  chloride,  only  traces  of 
the  sparingly  soluble  products  were  formed.  Negative  res  Its  were 
also  obtained  when  hydrogen  cyanide  and  benzaldehyde  were  added  to 
a  similar  mixture.  Moreover,  the  yield  of  the  two  compounds  was 
not  appreciably  increased  by  carrying  out  Fischer's  process  with 
a  methyl-alcoholic  solution  of  benzoin  to  which  potassium  cyanide  and 
benzaldehyde  had  been  added,  so  that  apparently  the  secondary 
reactions  are  not  afEected,  as  was  suggested  in  a  previous  paper,  by 
the  presence  of  nitriles. 

Although  throughout  all  our  work  we  have  used  ELahlbaum's 
''Aceton  frei"  methyl^  alcohol,  we  considered  it  advisable,,  in  view 
of  the  ready  condensation  of  benzil  with  acetone,  to  ascertain  if  the 
latter  played  any  part  in  the  reaction  and  thus  account  for  the  some* 
what  variable  yields  of  the  desired  products  which  we  have  obtained 
in  different  preparations.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  addition 
of  acetone,  either  in  traces  or  in  molecular  proportions,  not  only  failed 
to  lead  to  any  noticeable  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  by-products, 
but  in  some  cases  diminished  the  yields,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
mesityl  oxide.  The  addition  of  benzil  or  benzoic  acid  to  the  above 
mixture  also  proved  fruitless. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  two  compounds  under  examination 
are  formed  in  a  reaction  in  which  benzoin,  methyl  alcohol,  and 
hydrogen  chloride  alone  play  a  part,  and,  in  preparing  the  necessary 
material,  dry  hydrogen  chloride  was  passed  into  a  solution  of  pure 
benzoin  in  pure  methyl  alcohol.  The  joint  yield  of  the  two  compounds 
was  somewhat  improved  by  introducing  the  acid  as  rapidly  as  possible 
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and  by  carrying  out  the  pr^par3>tioii  at  10^,  inatead  of  ^t  40 — 50°  ^  in 
previous  case3>  but  in  no  instance  did  the  tot^l  yield  exceed  37  per 
cent,  of  the  benzoin  used.  The  first  crops  to  separate  consisted  of  the 
compound  of  lower  melting  point  in  a  state  of  purity ;  )ater  crops  con- 
sisted of  mixtures  of  both  substances,  and  finally  the  compound 
melting  at  286^  was  alouQ  produced.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  compound  of  lower  melting  point  is  capable  of  uniting  with 
a  molecule  of  methyl  alcohol  under  the  conditions  of  the  reaction, 
and  is  thus  converted  into  ih^  compound  melting  at  286^.  The  constiT 
tution  of  these  substances  was  in  the  previous  research  left  undecidedi 
but  the  formulae  suggested  were  respectively : 

aeH,-CH-C(OMe).CeH,  C«H,-C(OMe)-C(OH)-0,H, 

CeH,-CO  CO-OeHg  ^'^^  CeH,-C(OH)-C(OMe)-OeH; 

(M.  p.  186^)  (M.  p.  285°.) 

The  first-mentioned  formula  is  no  longer  tenable,  no  indication 
being  obtained  of  the  presence  of  ketonic  groups.  Moreover,  the 
reaction  mentioned  above,  in  which  the  compound  of  lower  melting 
point  is  converted  into  the  other  by  the  addition  of  methyl  alcohol,  is 
not  readily  explained,  except  on  the  assumption  that  both  substances 
possess  a  similar  structure.  That  this  view  is  correct  was  shown  by 
the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  containing  sulphuric  acid.  Both  com- 
pounds, although  quite  unaffected  by  either  acetic  anhydride  or 
acetyl  chloride,  reacted  readily  with  the  stronger  reagent  in  the  cold 
and  gave  identical  products,  one  of  which  was  readily  recognised  as 
aoicular  dibenzoylstilbene.  This  at  once  points  to  the  fact  that  both 
the  substances  under  examination  are  furan  derivatives,  and  both 
formulae  must  therefore  be  abandoned.  A.  second  product  of  the 
acetylation  had  the  composition  Gs^H^qO^,  and  contained  three  acetyl 
groups,  the  methoxyl  groups  having  been  eliminated  during  the 
reaction.  The  evidence  thus  obtained  points  to  the  following  alterna* 
tive  formula  for  the  compound  melting  at  285^  : 

CeH,-CH C(OMe)-C«H,  C,H,.CH C(OMe)*C,H, 

CeH5-C(OMe)-0-C(OH)-OeH5  C6H5*C(OH)-0-C(OMe)-CoH6' 

(I.)  (11.) 

The  action  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  acetylation  of  two  methoxyl  groups  and  one  hydroxyl 
group,  a  reaction  which  involves  the  removal  of  two  molecules  of 
methyl  alcohol.  The  above  general  structure  was  also  supported  by 
the  observation  that  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  decomposed 
the  triacetyl  derivative  at  100°  with  the  formation  of  dibenzoylstilbene, 
and  that  hydrogen  iodide  reduced  the  original  substance  to  tetra- 
phenylfuran.  We  believe  formula  I  to  be  the  more  probable  structure, 
as  it  involves  the  symmetrical  addition  of  methyl  alcohol  to  dibenzoyl- 
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Btilbene,  but  no  indicatioa  could  be  obtained  of  tbo  presence  of  th^ 
hydrozyl  group  fu^rther  than  the  formation  of  a  triaoetyl  derivative 
from  the  copipound,  which  previous  analyses  had  shown  to  contain 
two  methozyl  groups.  The  compound  is  therefore  2-hi/droxi/-3 : 5- 
dimethoxytetraphenyltetrahydrofuran. 

The  structure  of  the  compound  melting  at  185°  can  be  arrived  at 
by  consideripg  the  alternative  methods  of  removing  one  molecule  of 
methyl  alcohol  from  the  substance  just  mentioned.  Two  possibilities 
ezisti  namely : 

C^Hj-CH 0(0Me)-0,H5  c,n,^n n.c,H, 

(I.)  (II.) 

Either  formula  would  explain  the  property  of  addition  of  one  mole- 
cule of  methyl  alcohol  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride, 
or  the  formation  of  dibenzoylstilbene  when  treated  with  acetic 
anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  substance  does  not  give  the 
reactions  of  a  hydrozy^ompound  and  forms  no  additive  compound 
with  bromine,  we  believe  it  to  have  the  constitution  I.  It  is  therefore 
aP-dibenzoyl-a-methoxydibenzyL* 

It  seems  probable  that  the  formation  of  these  by-products  arises  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  benzoin 
to  form  dibenzoylstilbene  {Ber.,  1877,  4,  337),  which  then  unites  with 
two  molecules  of  methyl  alcohol  in  two  successive  stages  to  form 
a/3-dibenzoyl-a-methoxydibenzyl  and,  finally,  2-hydroxy-3 : 5-dimethoxy- 
tetraphenyltetrahydrofuran.  It  is  of  course  well  known  {Chem.  CerUr,, 
1867,  373)  that  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  reduces  dibenzoyl- 
stilbene to  tetraphenylfuran,  but  we  find  that,  if  the  gas  is  passed 
slowly  into  a  dilute  methyl-alcoholic  solution  of  the  former,  it  is  con^ 
verted  in  the  first  place  into  a  mixture  of  the  two  compounds  under 
examination ;  prolonged  action  of  the  acid  gives  a  mixture  of  tetra- 
phenylfuran and  2-hydroxy-3  :  5-dimethoxytetraphenyltetrahydro- 
furan. 

The  complete  reaction  between  methyl  alcohol  and  benzoin  in  presence 
of  hydrogen  chloride  is  therefore  expressed  in  the  following  scheme : 
Bezusoin  methyl  ether. 

/ 

Benzoin    — >    Dibenzoylstilbene    — >    ai8-dibenzoyI-a-methoxydibenzyl     — > 
>^  2-hydroxy-8 :  S-dimethoxytetraphenyltetrahydrofuran. 

Bensili 

Our  results  throw  some  light  on  the  alternative  formulas  suggested 

*  Although  there  seems  no  reasonable  donbt  that  the  compound  here  described  is 
eyelic,  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  referred  to  it  as  a  dibenzoyi  deriyative, 
thus  bringing  it  into  line  with  dibenzoylcinnamene  and  dibenzoylstilbene. 
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for  dibenzoylstilbene  and  tetraphenylfuran.  Zinin's  formula  for  the 
former  has  been  questioned  by  Japp  and  Tingle  (Trans.,  1897,  71, 
1139 ;  £er.,  1888,  21,  2934)  and  also  by  Dom  (Annalen,  1870,  153, 
358).  According  to  these  investigators^  the  structure  of  dibenzoyl- 
stilbene is  represented  by : 

OeH.-0<g>O.C,H5  \q/ 

( Japp's  fonnala. )  (Dom's  forxnula. ) 

The  addition  of  two  molecules  of  methyl  alcohol  can  be  oonyeniently 
represented  by  the  use  of  either  formula  and  results  in  the  following 
alternative  structures  for  hydroxydimethoxytetraphenyltetrahydro- 
f  uran : 

0,H,-CH C(0Me)-0,H5  OeH,-C(OH)-C(OMe)-CeH5 

C<,H5-C(OMe)-0-0(OH)-CflH5  CeH5-C(OMe)-C(OH)-CeH5  ' 

The  formation  of  a  triacetyl  derivative  excludes  the  constitution 
deduced  from  Dom's  formula,  and  we  have  therefore  adopted  Japp's 
structure  throughout. 

Experimental. 

Condensation  of  Benzoin  with  Methyl  Alcohol. 

The  best  yields  of  the  two  furan  derivatives  were  obtained  by 
rapidly  passing  dry  hydrogen  chloride  into  a  methyl-alcoholic  solution 
of  benzoin  cooled  to  10°.  At  this  temperature,  ben;&oin  requires 
twenty-five  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  to  effect  complete  solution. 
The  separation  of  the  sparingly  soluble  condensation  products  began 
when  the  solution  contained  about  15  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
and  ceased  when  the  disappearance  of  any  action  on  Fehling's 
solution  indicated  that  no  free  benzoin  was  present.  The  solution 
was  filtered  at  intervals,  and  finally  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  first  and  last  crops  to  separate  melted 
sharply  at  185°  and  285°  respectively,  intermediate  crops  being 
mixtures  of  the  two  compounds,  which  were  separated  as  described  in 
a  previous  paper  (loo,  cit,).  The  relative  amount  of  the  two  substances 
formed  depends  on  a  number  of  conditions,  and  seems  to  be  determined 
by  the  temperature  of  the  solution,  the  rate  of  saturation  with 
hydrogen  chloride,  and  the  intervals  of  time  which  elapse  between  the 
filtration  of  the  different  crops.  2-IIydroxy-3 : 5-dimethoxytetra- 
phenyltetrahydrofuran  constituted  the  sole  product  when  the  mixed 
crops  were  not  removed,  but  were  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with 
the  acid  mother  liquor  for  some  days. 
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An  alternative  method  of  preparation  consists  in  mixing  benzoin 
with  eight  times  its  weight  of  methyl  alcohol,  satnrating  the 
latter  with  hydrogen  chloride^  and  allowing  to  stand  in  the  cold  .for 
several  weeks.  Using  these  proportions,  the  bulk  of  the  benzoin 
lemains  undissolved,  bat  is  slowly  converted  into  hydrozydimethoxy- 
tetraphenyltetrahydrofuran,  the  yield  of  which  amounted  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  benzoin  used. 

Actum  of  Acetic  Anhydride  and  Stdphwric  Acid  on  2'ffydraxy'3 : 6'du 
methoaDytetraphenyltetrahydrofuroTi, 

On  adding  5  grams  of  the  compound  to  180  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride 
containing  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  an  intense 
violet  solution  was  obtained.  On  standing  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  a  very  characteristic  series  of  colour  changes  were  observed,  the 
liquid  finally  becoming  crimson  and  displaying  well-marked  fluorescence. 
A  crop  of  small  prisms  weighing  3*7  grams  rapidly  separated,  which, 
after  three  recrystallisations  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  methyl 
alooholi  melted  sharply  at  292^  ;  the  acetic  anhydride  mother  liquor, 
on  concentration  at  50^  under  15  mm.  pressure,  gave  a  bright  yellow, 
crystalline  product,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from  benzene,  melted 
at  210— 21 R 

The  first  of  these  products  proved  to  be  a  triaeetyl  derivative. 

Found,  0  =  74-29;  H-5-32;  CHj-CO  =  2434. 
CgsHaACCHg-CO),  requires  0  =  7418;    H  =  5-45;    OH3-CO  =  23-45 

per  cent. 

A  Zeisel  estimation  gave  a  negative  result,  showing  that  the 
methoxyl  groups  had  been  completely  removed,  and  a  determination  of 
the  molecular  weight  in  benzene  solution  by  the  cryoscopic  method  gave 
the  value  511  (O34H3QO7  requires  550).  The  compound  was  insoluble 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  so  in  benzene.  It 
behaved  as  a  saturated  substance  towards  bromine,  and  was  quanti- 
tatively hydrolysed  by  boiling  with  iV/2 -alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide. 
When  gently  warmed  with  acetic  anhydride  containing  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  it  was  completely  converted  into  dibenzoylstilbene. 

The  yellow  compound  referred  to  above  (m.  p.  210 — 2 IP),  which 
was  contained  in  the  acetic  anhydride  mother  liquor,  was  proved  by 
analyses  and  conversion  into  tetraphenylfuran  to  be  dibenzoyl- 
stilbene. The  melting  point  quoted  by  Zinin  (220°)  appears  to  be 
too  high,  as  our  experience  agrees  with  that  of  Japp  and  Klingemann 
(Trans.,  1890,  57,  688),  who  state  that  they  "could  not,  by  any 
process  of  crystallisation,  succeed  in  raising  the  melting  point  above 
210—211°." 

Action  of  Hydrogen    Iodide. — Five    grams  }  of    2-hydroxy-3  : 5-di- 
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methozytetraphenyltetrahydrdfui^ali  Wdre  hefttdd  at  120^  in  the 
decomposition  flask  of  a  Zeisel  apparatos  with  a  latg^  ezcess  of 
hydriodic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*76)  until  the  evolution  of  Diethyl  iodide 
ceaeed  The  liquid  wtts  neutralised  with  solid  sodium  carbonatei 
ezttacted  with  a  large  excess  of  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution 
shaken  with  sodium  thiosulpliate  solution  until  free  tiom  iodine. 
After  standing  over  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  and  removal 
of  the  solvent,  a  crystalline  residue  was  obtained,  from  which  deozy- 
benzoin  and  tetraphenylfuran  were  isolated  and  identified  by 
conversion  into  deoxybensoinozime  and  dibenzoy.lstilbene  respectively. 

The  reduction  by  Baeyer's  method  was  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  gave  a  crystalline  distillate.  After  dryioj^  on 
porous  porcelain,  the  product  was  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  when  a 
crop  of  lustrous  plates  separated,  melting  at  124^,  which  were  further 
identified  as  stilbene  by  conversion  into  the  a-dibromide.  The 
alcoholic  mother  liquor  contained  a  quantity  of  deoxybenzoin.  The 
reduction  therefore  resulted  in  molecular  rupture. 

On  adding  a  solution  of  bromine  in  carbon  disulphide  to  a  similar 
solution  of  2-hydroxy-3  : 6-dimethoxy tetraphenyltetrahydrof uran,  no 
reaction  took  place,  and  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent  the  original 
weight  of  substance  was  recovered  unaltered.  A  negative  result  was 
also  obtained  in  experiments  in  which  a  benzene  solution  of  the 
compound  was  boiled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride.  There  was  no 
apparent  reaction,  and  the' unchanged  substance  wtis  recovered.  We 
have  thus  no  direct  indication  of  ^the  presence  of  the  hydrozyl 
group. 

Beactions  of  aP-Dihenzoyl-u-methoocydihenssyl. 

All  the  reactions  of  this  compound  were  carried  out  in  the  manner 
already  described  for  2-hydroxy-3  : 0-dimethoxytetraphenyltetrshydro- 
furan,  and  in  most  cases  identical  results  Were  obtained.  Thus 
a  mixture  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  converted  it  into  the 
same  triacetyl  derivative,  Ca8H2jO4(0H8*CO)8,  melting  at  292°,  and 
also  into  dibenzoylstilbene  (m.  p.  210 — 2 IP).  When  reduced  with 
hydrogen  iodide,  a  mixture  of  tetraphenylfuran  and  deoxybenzoin  was 
obtained,  and,  when  distilled  with  zinc  dust,  deoxybenzoin  sind  stilbene 
were  produced.  Although  soluble  in  excess  of  methyl  iodide,  the 
compound  was  recovered  unchanged  when  this  solution  Was  boiled  for 
twelve  hours  with  silver  oxide.  By  the  action  of  bromine  in  carbon 
disulphide  solution,  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrogen  bromide  was 
formed,  with  the  result  that  molecular  rupture  ensued.  On  evapora* 
tion  of  the  solvent  and  purification  of  the  crystalline  residue  from 
alcohol,  a  compound  crystallising  in  prismatic  needles,  melting  kt 
110 — 1 1 2°, ^was  obtained.    As  the  substance  was  completely  decotx^- 
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posed  by  alcoholic  silver  nitrate  solution,  it  was  evidently  2 : 2-di** 
bromodeozy  benzoin. 


Action  of  Methyl  Alcohol  and  Hydrogen  Chloridci 

Some  difficnlty  was  experienced  in  carrying  out  this  experiment,  as 
at  moderate  temperatures  very  little  of  the  compound  remains 
dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol,  and  thus  very  dilute  solutions  had  to  be 
used.  On  passing  hydrogen  chloride  into  such  a  solution,  a  white, 
crystalline  precipitate  gtadttally  formed,  which  proved  to  be  pure 
2-hydrozy-3 : 5-dimethozytetraphenyltetrahydrofuran.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  keep  the  liquid  thoroughly  mixed  during  the  solution  of 
the  gaS|  as  otherwise  benzQ  was  formed  in  quantity,  whilst  the  spar- 
ingly soluble  precipitate  was  then  found  to  contain  tetraphenylfuran. 

Synthesis  of  the  Condensation  Compounds    rom  DibenzoylstUbene, 

Seventy-five  grams  of  benzoin  were  mixed  with  90  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  at  140^  for  ninety  minutes. 
The  crude  product,  when  separated  as  usual  from  benzil,  amounted  to 
20  gramsi  so  that  the  method  of  prolonging  the  heating  for  eight 
hours  (Japp  and  Klingemann,  loe.  cit.)  seems  to  be  unnecessary. 
The  oxidation  to  dibenzoylstilbene  was  carried  out  by  Zinin's  method 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution. 

As  dibenzoylstilbene  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol,  a 
very  large  bulk  of  the  latter  was  required  to  effect  complete  solution^ 
even  at  the  boiling  point.  On  passing  dry  hydrogeti  chloride  into  the 
boiling  solution,  white  crystals  separated,  which,  from  the  melting 
point,  appeared  to  consist  largely  of  tetraphenylfuran.  The  reaction 
was  accordingly  repeated  at  a  lower  temperature  (30 — 40*^).  TTnder 
these  conditions,  part  of  the  dibenzoylstilbene  invariably  separated  in 
the  crystalline  form  during  the  solution  of  the  gas.  The  yellow 
solution  subsequently  became  colourless,  and  the  undissolved  di- 
benzoylstilbene rapidly  passed  into  solution.  This  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  the  separation  of  a  microcrystalline,  white 
powder,  which  was  collected  in  separate  crops  from  time  to  time. 
The  first  portions  contained  both  2-hydroxy-3 : 5-dimethoxytetra- 
phenyltetrahydrofuran  and  aj3-dibenzoyl-a-methoxydibenzyl,  mixed, 
however,  with  unaltered  dibenzoylstilbene,  which,  although  it  re- 
tained its  original  melting  point,  was  now  quite  white;  the  later 
crops,  which  were  removed  from  the  strongly  acid  mother  liquors, 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  tetraphenylfuran. 

The  formation  of  the  two  condensation  products  by  this  method  is 
Mnportant,  as  giving  an  index  pf  their  probable  mode  of  formation, 
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but  is  more  tedious  than  the  direct  preparation  from  benzoin^  and  the 
yields  are  poorer. 

We  have  already  ascertained  that,  daring  the  methylation  of  anisoini 
reactions  occur,  similar  to  those  described  in  the  present  paper, 
and  we  are  therefore  extending  the  investigation  to  other  substituted 
benzoins. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  the  Carnegie 
Trust  and  to  the  University  Court  for  research  grants,  and  to  thank 
Professor  Purdie  for  his  interest  and  advice. 

Chemical  Research  Laboratory, 

United  Colleob  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard, 

Ukiyersity  of  St.  Andrews* 


XCL — A  New  General  Method  of  Preparing 

Diazonium  Bromides. 

By  Frederick  Daniel  Chattaway. 

The  more  soluble  of  the  diazonium  salts  cannot  conveniently  be 
separated  from  aqueous  solution  in  a  solid  form  by  the  device  of 
adding  alcohol  and  ether  originally  proposed  by  Griess  (Phil,  Trans^ 
1864,  154,  668),  and  are  generally  prepared  by  a  method  introduced  by 
Knoevenagel  {£er,,  1890,  23,  2994),  in  which  a  jsalt  of  the  amine, 
suspended  in  alcohol,  is  diazotised  by  amyl  nitrite. 

The  few  diazonium  bromides  which  have  been  described  have  been 
made  by  this  method  (Hantzsch,  Ber.y  1895,  28,  1748)  or  by  the 
intramolecular  rearrangement  of  bromo-substituted  diazonium  chlorides 
(Hantzsch  and  Smythe,  Ber.,  1900,  33,  505),  or  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  diazoamino-compounds,  a  reaction  also  discovered  by 
Griess  (loc.  cit.j  672),  who  prepared  benzenediazonium  bromide  by 
adding  bromine  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  diazoaminobenzene ;  the 
diazonium  bromide  separated  as  a  crystalline  powder,  whilst  2:4:6- 
tribromoaniline,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  remained  dissolved 
in  the  ether. 

Although  bromine  quantitatively  converts  primary  aromatic  hydr- 
azines into  the  corresponding  diazonium  bromides  (Chattaway,  ^IJnuis., 
1908,  93,  852),  the  reaction  is  not  altogether  convenient  for  prep^1$l|^ 
the  solid  salts,  as,  in  order  to  prevent  local  heating  consequent  c^ 
the  energetic  action,  a  very  low  temperature  has  to  be  maintained  it 
large  quantities  of  the  solvents  are  to  be -avoided. 
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A  remarkably  easy  method  of  preparing  these  substances  is,  how- 
ever,  found  in  the  reaction  between  primary  aromatic  hydrazines  and 
the  corresponding  diazonium  perbromides. 

Primary  aromatic  hydrazines  react  quantitatively  with  the  diazo- 
nium perbromides,  producing  diazonium  bromides,  thus  : 

As  the  diazonium  perbromides  are  so  easily  obtained  in  the  solid 
state  by  adding  bromine  to  aqueous  solutions  of  diazonium  salts,  and 
as  they  can  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  for  a  long  time  without 
alteration  and  are  comparatively  safe  to  handle,  the  reaction  affords  a 
very  convenient  method  for  preparing  diazonium  bromides  in  the  solid 
state. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suspend  the  finely-powdered 
perbromide  in  anhydrous  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  and,  after  cooling,  to 
add  the  calculated  quantity  of  the  corresponding  hydrazine,  also 
dissolved  in  the  same  solvent  audi  cooled.  The  diazonium  bromide 
either  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder  or  can  be  made  thus  to  separate 
by  the  addition  of  ether. 

As  the  diazonium  bromides  are  very  deliquescent,  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  presence  of  water  in  the  solvents  used,  as  otherwise, 
on  the  addition  of  ether,  oily  liquids  separate,  which  are  only  brought 
into  the  crystalline  state  with  difficulty.  The  reaction  appears  to  be  a 
general  one. 


PreparcUion  of  B&nzenediazonium  Bromide  by  the  Interaction  ofFhenyl- 
hydrazine  and  Benzenediazonium  Perh'omide, 

6 '9  Grams  of  benzenediazonium  perbromide,  very  finely  powdered, 
were  suspended  in  30  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  cooled  to  0°.  To  this 
were  added  1*08  grams  of  phenylhydrazine  dissolved  in  20  c.c.  of 
absolute  alcohol  and  similarly  cooled.  The  liquid  contedning  the 
perbromide  was  rapidly  stirred  during  the  addition,  and  cooled  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  the  temperature  never  being  allowed  to  rise  above 
aero.  The  orange-coloured  benzenediazonium  perbromide  was  gradually 
ti*ansformed  into  the  almost  colourless  diazonium  bromide,  which,  when 
the  whole  of  the  hydrazine  had  been  added,  subsided  as  a  very  pale  yellow, 
crystalline  powder.  To  separate  the  whole  of  the  diazonium  bromide 
from  the  slightly  brown  mother  liquor,  100  c.c.  of  dry  ether  were 
added.  The  salt  was  then  collected,  washed  with  dry  ether,  and  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum,  light  being  excluded.  In  two  experi- 
ments carried  out  as  above,  4*9  and  5*1  grams  of  benzenediazonium 
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bromide  were  obtained,  the  theorejbical  yield  b^ipg  5*5$  grams.    The 
purity  of  the  product  w^s  oon^m^d  by  aa  eitilpatiQii  of  the  biromilie : 
0-8865  gave  0*8976  AgBr.     Br  -43*09. 

CgHgNjBr  requires  Br  »  43*20  per  cent. 

A  quantity  was  also  converted  into  benzeneazo-)S-naphthol. 

The  reaction  can  be  carried  out  equally  advantageously  in  presence 
of  acetic  acid.  6*9  Grams  of  benzenediazonium  per  bromide,  very  finely 
powdered,  were  suspended  in  12  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  cooled  as 
before.  To  this  was  added  1*08  grams  of  phenylhydrazine,  dissolved  in 
6  C.C.  of  acetic  acid,  care  being  taken  to  add  the  latter  so  slowly  that 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  never  rose  above  zero.  The  perbromide 
gradually  disappeared  as  before,  and  a  white  deposit  of  the  diazonium 
bromide  subsided,  which  passed  into  solution  on  allowing  the  tempera- 
ture to  rise  slightly,  a  pale  reddish-coloured  liquid  resulting.  One 
hundred  c.c.  of  dry  ether  were  then  added,  when  the  benzene- 
diazonium  bromide  separated  as  an  almost  white,  crystalline  powder, 
which  was  collected,  washed  with  ether,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid,  light  being  excluded.  The  yield  reached  97  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical.  The  purity  of  the  product  was  ascertained  as 
before. 

Pr^)aa'(Ui(m  qf  o-Toluened%<Manium  BrmnicU. 

This  was  prepared  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  from  o-toluene* 
diazonium  perbromide  and  o-tolylhydrazine,  using,  however,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  alcohol  or  of  acetic  acid  and  a  larger  amount  of  ether. 
o-Toluenediazonium  bromide  separated  as  a  yellowish-white,  crystal- 
line powder,  which  dissolved  very  readily  in  cold  alcohol  and  crystal- 
lised in  faintly  yellow-coloured,  small  prisms  on  the  addition  of  ether. 
It  is  a  remarkably  deliquescent  compound,  liquefying  after  a  few 
minutes'  exposure  to  damp  air. 

Preparation  of  ^Toluenediazonium  Bromide. 

jp-Toluenediazonium  perbromide  and  p-tolylhydrazine  react  similarly, 
producing  p-toluenediazonium  bromide,  which  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  separates  in  small,  faintly  yellow^coloured  prisms  on  the 
addition  of  ether.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and  soon  liquefies 
if  exposed  to  moist  air.  The  purity  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  com- 
pound was  established  as  before  by  estimating  the  bromine,  and  by 
converting  them  into  the  corresponding  tolueneaBO-)3''naphthQls. 

Both  the  toluenediazoniom  bromides  are  so  deliqueacent  that  they 
can  only  be  obtained  in  a  solid  state  if  anhydrous  solvents  are  uaed^ 
If  any  water  is  present,  they  separate  on  addition  of  ether  as  oily 
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liquids,  which  can  only  be  made  to  solidify  with  difficulty  by  dissolving 
in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  repreoipitating  by  perfectly  dry  ether. 

jp-Bromobenzenediazonium  bromide  has  been  prepared  similarly  from 
^-bromobensenediazonium  perbromide  and  /^bromophepylhydrazine. 

The  thanks  of  the  author  are  due  to  the  Government  Grant 
Committee  of  the  Soyal  Society  for  a  grant  which  has  partly  met 
the  cost  of  the  material^  and  to  Dr.  Baker  for  allowing  hqn  the  use  of 
the  Christ  Church  Laboratory. 

Christ  Chitroh, 
Oxford. 


XCII. — The  Absorption  Specti^m  of  Camphor. 

By  Walter  Noel  Hartley,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

With  a  view  to  determining  the  nature  of  their  atomic  absorption, 
various  homocyclic  compounds  were  exan^ned  and  compared  with  the 
spectra  of  benzene  and  its  derivatives,  both  with  regard  to  the 
intensity  of  the  general  absorption  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
absorption  band.  The  typical  substances  for  comparison  were 
principally  the  hydroaromatic  hydrocarbons,  benzene  hexachloride, 
camphor  oil,  camphoric  acid,  and  camphor  (Hartley  and  Huntington, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1880,  31,  1;  W.  N.  Hartley,  Trans.,  1881,  39,  153.) 

It  was  pointed  out  that  any  one  of  the  formulae  proposed  for  camphor 
and  camphoric  acid  at  that  time  would  be  consistent  with  these 
substances  being  compounds  with  a  more  diactinic  character  than 
either  benzene  and  its  homologues  or  the  terpenes.  Neither  camphor  oil 
nor  camphoric  acid  showed  any  absorption  band,  and  both  substances 
transmitted  the  ultraviolet  rays  more  freely  than  hydroaromatic 
derivatives.  Of  the  several  specimens  of  camphor  examined,  only 
three  were  described. 

No.  1. — Crystals  of  camphor  which  had  separated  from  camphor 
oil  boiling  between  200^  and  220^. 

No.  2. — A  specimen  of  the  finest  commercial  camphor,  which  was 
resublimed  prior  to  its  examination. 

No.  3. — Fine  crystals  of  camphor,  spontaneously  sublimed  from  a 
quantity  of  the  solid  No.  2,  placed  in  a  capacious  bell-jar,  and  exposed  for 
many  days  to  the  action  of  sunlight.  As  is  well  Ipiown,  camphor  vapour 
condenses  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  most  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  In 
this  instance,  the  best  crystals  obtained  were  5  mm.  in  length  by 
2*5  mm.  in  width,  of  perfect  transparency,  and  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance.   These  were  selected  for  examination.    The  specimens  No.   1 
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and  No.  2  exhibited  an  absorption  band  which,  on  account  of  its  feeble 
character  as  compared  with  bands  seen  in  the  spectra  of  benzene 
derivatives,  and  the  ease  with  which  dilation  caused  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  band,  was  thought  to  be  due  to  some  impurity. 

No.  3,  on  the  other  hand,  transmitted  a  continuous  spectrum,  ''  and 
was,  in  fact,  so  transparent  that  a  solution  in  alcohol  containing 
I /500th  of  the  substance  transmitted  all  rays  less  refrangible  than 
Cd  25.  This  far  exceeds  in  diactinic  quality  the  numerous  specimens 
of  terpenes  I  have  examined." 

Having  made  preparations  in  the  summer  of  1907  for  re-examining 
this  substance,  I  became  aware  that  Baly,  Marsden,  and  Stewart  had 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  camphor  shows  an  absorption  band 
but  camphoroxime  does  not  (Trans.,.  1906,  89,  979),  and  that  the  band 
is  attributed  to  the  *'  reactivity  "  of  the  carbonyl  and  the  neighbouring 
CHj  groups.  These  authors  state  that  their  solution  was  ten  times  as 
strong  as  that  examined  by  me.  If  this  were  so,  but  of  that  I  am 
doubtful,  it  might  account  for  the  difference  between  their  conclusions 
and  mine  with  respect  to  camphor.  As  the  matter  is  of  considerable 
interest,  I  have  for  my  own  satisfaction  continued  the  experiments 
which  had  been  projected. 

As  camphor  readily  forms  solid  solutions  of  substances  presented  to 
it  in  a  state  of  vapour,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  it  quite  free  from 
minute  traces  of  such  compounds  as  would  affect  its  absorption 
spectrum ;  but  the  refining  of  camphor  on  a  manufacturing  scale  has 
now  been  carried  to  a  state  of  great  perfection,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  W.  E.  B.  Blenkinsop,  of  the  firm  of  May  and  Baker,  Ltd.,  of 
Battersea,  for  an  ample  supply  of  the  doubly-refined  material.  This  was 
again  submitted  to  sublimation,  but  in  the  absence  of  sufiicient  sunlight 
the  warmth  of  a  10 -candle-power  electric  glow  lamp  placed  in  a  bell- 
jar  of  about  5  litres  capacity  was  substituted.  The  crystals  as 
deposited  were  observed  with  a  low  power  microscope  ;  they  were  all 
in  stellate  groups,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  crystal  of  small  size. 
In  this  respect,  they  differed  from  the  large  crystals  obtained  in  1881 
by  the  action  of  sunlight. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  crystals  were  homogeneous,  the  original 
sample,  the  resublimed  substance,  and,  lastly,  the  residue  remaining 
after  about  five-sixths  had  been  sublimed  were  each  examined 
separately. 

The  concentration  was  ten  times  that  usually  examined,  being  one 
centigram*molecule  in  100  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol. 
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MMturemenU  of  the  Absorption  Band  Observed  in  Specimens 
qfCcmiphor  Solutions  at  DiffererU  ConeentrcUions. 

Camphor  No,  1. — Doubly  refined. 


t  wt        Solution. 

Thickness  of  layer  of  solution  in  mm. 

162              iV/10 

49 

25 

15 

10              6 

1  '52  grams  in 

Va 

Va 

Va 

Vx          Va 

IpOcc.  of  alcohol 

Rays  trans- 
mitted to 

Band 

Band        Band 

Very  feeble 
3210       8456 

8064 

3190 

3190 

to 

to             to 

3886 

3720       8692 

At  4  mm.  there  is  a  complete  transmission  of  all  rajs  to  1/X  3954, 
and  at  0*5  mm.  all  rays  are  transmitted  to  1/X  4673. 

Camphor  No.  2. — Sample  STo.  1,  resublimed. 

This  differs  but  very  slightly  from  No.  1>  in  the  continuous  rays 
being  transmitted  feebly  between  1/X  3465  and  1/X  3692  in  a  thick- 
ness of  5  mm.|  wbereas  in  No.  1  there  is  a  band  at  this  point. 

Compho/r  No,  3.-^Residue  from  No.  2,  after  sublimination. 

.   The  photographs  differed  slightly  from  the  foregoing,  the  absorption 
band  bcdng  somewhat  stronger  even  than  in  No.  1.* 

'  To  determine  mor^  accurately  the  termination  of  the  band  and  the 
extent  of  the  transmitted  spectrum  beyond  this  point,  the  instrument 
was  carefully  focussed  for  the  more  r^rangible  rays. 

Conoentrafi^y  1  Gentigravci^olecule  in  100  c.e. 


Proportional  thicknesses 
of  solution  containing 

Layer 
of  liquid 

Rays  trans 
mitted  to 

1  milligram-molecule  in 

Termination  of  band. 

examined. 

10,000  c.c. 

Va 

Va 

49  mm. 

49,000  mm. 

4176 

4411 

39    „ 

89,000    „ 

4087 

4460 

30    „ 

80,000    „ 

8817 

4552 

20    „ 

20,000    „ 

8817 

4552 

10    „ 

10,000    „ 

8685 

4662 

5    „ 

5,000    „ 

4671 
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Camphor. 

Curve   I.    According  to  Baly,  Marsden,  and  Stewart. 
Cmre  II.     Hartley. — Sample  doubly  refined. 


CofMMfiira^fony  1  CentigramrmoUeuh  in  100  cc 

The  less  refrangible  rays  were  aocorately  f ooojssed  so  as  to  give  the 
position  of  the  less  refrangible  edge  of  the  band  : 


Proportional  thicknesses 

Layer  of  solution  containing 

of  li(juid  1  milligram-molecule  in 

examined.  10,000  cc. 

49  mm.  49,000  mm. 

26    „  26,000    „ 

16    „  16,000    „ 

10    „  10,000    „ 

«    „  6,000    „ 


Oommencement  of  band. 

Va 

8064 
8190 
8190 
8210 

Indication  of  a  band  at  8600L 
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CanceftiraUon  1  MiUigram-molemU  tn  100  c.c. 

Fooussed  for  the  more  refrangible  rays : 

Proportional  thicknesses 

Layer  of  solution  containing 

of  liqnid  1  milligram-molecole  in               Termination  of  spectrnm. 

ezaminecL  10,000  ce.  V^ 

10  mm.  10.000  mm.  4678 

6    „  6,000    „  4673 

8    „  8,000    „  4678 

The  absorption  band  and  the  carve  drawn  is  not  precisely  identical 
with  that  observed  by  Baly,  Marsden,  and  Stewart,  and  their  curve 
has  been  introduced  for  comparison. 

The  specimens  of  camphor  more  recently  examined  transmit  the 
rays  lying  beyond  the  band  more  freely. 

• 
The  band  observed  in  the  spectrum  belongs  to  camphor,  and  it  is 

accounted  for  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  GO  and  OH,  groups  in  the 

molecule. 

The  absorption  band  being  a  shallow  one,  and  observed  only  in 

more  concentrated  solutions  than  those  of  benzene,  would  account  for 

its  not  being  photographed  in  solutions  containing  l/500th  of  camphor. 

The  various  specimens  of  camphor  originally  examined,   with  the 

exception  of  that  described  as  No.  3,  undoubtedly  did  contain  an 

impurity  which  was  not  improbably  cymene. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  O.  G.  Leonard,  A.R.C.ScI., 
for  the  care  he  has  exercised  in  taking  the  latter  photographs  and 
drawing  the  curves,  and  to  Mr.  W.  E.  B.  Blenkinsop  for  the  camphor 
presented  to  me. 

ROTAL  Ck>LLSOB  07  SOISMOE,  DUBLIK. 
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XCIIL — The  Chemical  Action  of  Radium  Emanation. 
Part  III,     On  Water  and  Certain  Gases. 

By  Alexander  Thomas  Cameron  and  Sir  William  Ramsat^  K.C.B. 

The  first  paper  of  this  series  (Trans.,  1907,  01,  931)  contained 
(p.  941)  a  table  of  measurements  of  the  rate  of  decomposition  of 
water  by  radium  emanation.  The  curve  obtained  by  plotting  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  gas  volume  against  time  was  not  exponential; 
in  character  it  resembled  the  curve  representing  the  decay  of  the 
emanation,  but  its  period  of  half  value  was  2'53  days,  that  of  the 
emanation  being  3*86  days.  The  method  of  experiment  caused  a 
constant  change  in  the  ratio  of  the  volimies  of  the  gas  and  water 
phases;  this  probably  explains  the  discrepancy  observed.  It 
appeared  desirable  to  make  further  experiments  in  this  direction. 

An  apparatus. was  devised  in  which  both  gas  and  water  phases 
were  kept  constant,  the  changes  in  the  amount,  of  gas  being 
read  by  the  pressure  it  exerted.  Under  such  conditions  the  eman- 
ation, if  it  obeys  Henry's  law,  should  divide  itself  in  a  definite 
ratio  between  the  two  phases,  and,  since  it  appears  certain  that  the 
medium  containing  it  does  not  affect  its  rate  of  decay  (see  Moore, 
Proc,  Roy.  Soc,  1908,  80,  A,  June),  the  ratio  of  emanation  in  the 
water  phase  to  emanation  in  the  gas  phase  should  remain  constant 
throughout  the  whole  experiment. 

The  results  obtained  were  simple.  The  curve  showing  rate  of 
decomposition  was  exponential;  the  period  representing  the  total 
action  approximated  more  closely  to  that  of  the  half  decay  of  the 
emanation  (3'86  days)  the  more  exact  the  experimental  data. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  for  the  recombination  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  these  were  so  successful  that  it  appeared  desirable 
to  extend  the  observations  to  other  gases.  Great  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  quantitative  results  in  these  experiments;  they  must 
be  regarded  as  preliminary  investigations.  The  qualitative  results, 
however,  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  immediate 
publication. 

It  was  found  that  carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed  into  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  carHon  n^onoxidei;  carbon  monoxide  into  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide;  ammonia  is  converted  in  considerable 
quantity  into  nitrogen  and  hydrogen;  the  component  gases  re- 
combine  in  less  amoimt  for  the  same  quantity  of  emanation  present. 
Hydrogen  chloride  is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and 
the  absorption  of  the  latter  by  mercury  permits  measurement  of 
the  rate  of  action.     So  far  the  only  gas  tested  in  which  the  action 
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of  the  emanation  was  not  discernible  is  steam,  this  being  particu- 
larly remarkable  in  view  of  the  comparatively  rapid  decomposition 
of  water  in  the  same  circumstances.  In  all,  twenty  experiments 
have  to  be  recorded,  four  with  water,  five  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  three  with  carbon  dioxide,  the  same  number  with  ammonia, 
and  single  experiments  with  carbon  monoxide,  hydtogen  chloride, 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  electrolytic  gas  at  130^,  and  steam  at  130^. 

Apparatus  and  Method  of  Experiment. 

The  apparatus  used  for  most  of  the  experiments  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  described  in  a  previous  paper  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1267), 
and  employed  to  measure  the  emanation 
itself.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  method 
varied  considerably  with  the  experiment. 
In  general,  the  gas  to  be  tested  was  taken 
through  the  inverted  siphon.  A,  into  the 
burette,  C,  and  then,  by  reversing  the 
stopcock,  B,  allowed  to  enter  the  rest  of 
the  apparatus  (previously  pumped  empty 
through  F).  By  closing  the  stopcock, 
H,  and  allowing  the  mercury  to  rise 
through  «7,  the  amount  of  gas  in  the 
apparatus  could  be  gauged,  and  more 
added,  or  part  removed  through  the 
pump,  as  found  desirable.  Finally,  the 
apparatus  between  the  stopcock,  H,  and 
the  taking-in  burette  was  again  ex- 
hausted through  F.  The  electrolytic 
gases  containing  emanation,  which  had 
accumulated  over  a  solution  of  radium 
salt  during  several  days,  were  introduced 
through  the  inverted  siphon,  and  ex- 
ploded in  the  burette,  G.  If  hydrogen 
was  one  of  the  products  of  decomposition 
of  the  tested  gases  (for  example,  with 
ammonia  or  hydrogen  chloride),  the 
residual  excess  of  hydrogen,  containing 
the  emanation,  was  forced  through  the 
apparatus     by     raising     the     mercury,  Fio.  1. 

caused  to  pass  through  the  phosphoric 

oxide  tube,  and  finally  added  to  the  gases  to  be  experimented  with 
through  the  tap,  H.  H  was  then  closed,  and  the  mercury  level 
raised  to  the  point  iY,  the  pressure  being  given  by  the  barometric 
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pressure  less  the  difference  of  level  between  N  and  the  mercury  in 
the  reservoir,  0.  The  tap  J  was  closed.  Readings  were  taken 
daily,  and  usually  extended  over  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

Where  not  hydrogen,  but  oxygen,  was  a  product  of  the  reaction, 
the  excess  of  hydrogen  was  exploded  with  about  its  own  volume 
of  oxygen,  adt  the  remaining  oxygen  and  emanation  added  in 
the  same  way. 

Whore  the  method  differed  largely  from  that  described,  an 
account  will  be  given  under  the  heading  of  the  particular  experi- 
ment. That  employed  for  the  first  experiment  was  essentially 
different,  and  may  be  described  here.  No  phosphoric  oxide  tube 
was  used  in  this  case  or  in  any  similar  case  when  water  or  a  gas 
absorbable  by  the  pentoxide  was  employed.  The  electrolytic  gases 
containing  the  emanation  were  exploded,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  water  taken  over  into  the  burette  along  with  the  excess  of 
hydrogen.  The  water  and  hydrogen  were  then  introduced  into  the 
bulb  E  (by  raising  the  mercury  reservoir  P),  and  water  and 
emanation  frozen  by  jacketing  with  liquid  air.  The  excess  of 
hydrogen  was  pumped  off  through  F,  and  then  water  and  emanation 
forced  over  through  H  and  /  into  the  measuring  bulb  (Fig.  la). 
The  point  N  was  set  against  the  lower  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  stopcock  /  closed.  In  this  way  the  gas  phase,  X,  and  the  water 
phase,  Mj  were  definitely  fixed.  Daily  readings  were  taken; 
the  point  was  always  set  to  the  under  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  pressure  read.  The  two  phases  thus  had  always  definite  con- 
stant volumes,  since  the  amount  of  water  decomposed  was  never 
great  enough  to  affect  its  volume  appreciably. 

Since  these  experiments  occupied  a  considerable  time,  it  was 
convenient  to  perform  several  simultaneously.  For  this  purpose 
the  measuring  bulb  K  was  replaced  by  an  apparatus  of  the  kind 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  bulbs  were  separately  filled  with  different 
gases  or  water,  and  the  taps  turned.  The  emanation  with  hydrogen 
or  oxygen,  as  found  desirable,  was  allowed  to  rise  to  the  level  JT, 
when  it  divided  itself  according  to  the  volumes  of  the  tubes 
between  the  taps  and  the  horizontal  bend,  and  each  part  in  turn 
could  be  allowed  to  enter  its  special  bulb.  By  calibration  of  the 
tubes  afterwards,  it  was  found  possible  to  calculate  what  percentage 
of  the  total  quantity  of  emanation  was  employed  in  any  particular 
experiment. 

In  the  figure,  the  Bulb  A  was  used  for  hydrogen  chloride.  Since 
the  formation  of  mercury  chloride  seemed  likely  to  render  readings 
against  a  point  dif&cult,  a  scale,  E,  was  fixed  to  the  tube,  and 
the  mercury  level  altered  from  time  to  time.  A  cup-shaped  bulb 
was  employed,  the  depression,  F,  containing  mercury;  the  down- 
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ward  flow  of  mercury  vapour  thereby  produced  caused  much  more 
rapid  absorption  of  any  chlorine  liberated. 

Tube  B  contained  a  point,  and  was  packed  with  phosphoric  oxide 
enclosed  between  plugs  of  glass  wool.  It  was  used  for  dry  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  order  to  measure  the  total  recombination  produced, 
the  water  being  absorbed  as  fast  as  formed. 

Tube  G  only  contained  a  point,  and  was  of  the  type  used  for 
ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon  monoxide. 

Tube  D  was  the  type  employed  for  the  final  experiments  with 
water.  The  water  was  introduced  through  the  side-tube  H  from 
a  weighed  wash-bottle;  the  amotmt  of  water  was  ascertained  by 


Fio.  2. 

difference.  The  side-tube  was  then  sealed  with  the  blow-pipe.  In 
this  way  much  more  exact  measurements  were  obtained. 

In  orde^  to  convert  the  pressure  readings  into  exact  volume 
measurements,  it  was  necessary  to  calibrate  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  mercury  surface  set  at  the  point.  Where  possible  this  was  done 
by  filling  the  space  with  mercury,  which  was  then  weighed. 

For  the  later  experiments  with  ammonia  and  with  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  an  entirely  different  apparatus  was  devised.  This  in 
some  ways  leads  to  more  correct  results,  and  it  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  a  pump. 

By  raising  the  reservoir,  E,  and  lowering  O  (Fig.  3),  and  drawing 
gas  from  E,  and  by  turning  the  stopcock  B  and  then  forcing  the  gas 
through  A,  the  apparatus  itself  serves  as  a  pump,  and  in  this  way 
it  can  be  completely  filled  with  mercury.    The  actual  burette  used 
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contained  points  as  at  B,  the  volumes  to  these  points  being  aoca- 
rately  known.  The  method  of  using  this  measuring  apparatus  has 
been  described  by  one  of  us  previously  (Proc,  Roy.  Soc,  1905,  76, 
A,  113;  Trans.,  1907,  91,  989). 

The  gas  to  be  tested  is  taken  into  the  burette  through  the  in- 
verted siphon,  and  accurately  measured;   emanation  and  excess 
of  hydrogen  are  added,  and  the  total  volume  again  measured.    By 
reversing  the  tap  B,  raising  the  reservoir  G,  and  lowering  K,  the 
gas  can  be  forced  into  E,  and  the  pressure 
^  read  as  usual.    The  tap  F  is  closed  except 

when  readings  are  being  taken.  Since  the 
original  volume  has  been  determined,  the 
space  E  to  the  point  ff  is  thereby  imme- 
diately calibrated. 

Errors  in  some  of  the  earlier  experiments 
are  considerable,  as  the  methods  employed, 
especially  in  calculating,  were  only  gradu- 
ally perfected,  particularly  as  regards  the 
measurement  of  the  water  space.  When- 
ever readings  were  taken  with  the  original 
apparatus,  bubbles  passed  up  through  the 
taps.  These  appeared  to  be  due,  not  to 
external  leakage,  but  to  the  action  of  a 
trace  of  emanation  trapped  at  the  taps,  on 
the  tap-grease;  the  gas  was  probably  carbon 
dioxide.  As  the  emanation  decayed,  the 
size  of  the  bubble  diminished.  Finally,  no 
bubble  was  formed ;  moreover,  in  the  experi- 
ments with  the  apparatus  in  Fig.  3,  where 
emanation  did  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  tap  F,  no  such  phenomenon  occurred. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  pressures  were 
measured  before  and  after  a  bubble  passed 
Fio.  8.  up,  and  the  error  thus  eliminated. 

The  part  of  the  apparatus  in  Fig. .  3 
below  the  dotted  line  could  also  be  used  very  simply  to  calibrate 
tubes,  such  as  B  and  D  (Fig.  2),  the  nature  of  which  would  not 
permit  them  to  be  filled  with  mercury.  These  were  cut  off  below 
the  taps,  and  rubbered  on  to  the  capillary  tube  cut  at  L,  Mercury 
was  forced  up  into  B,  say,  and  set  at  the  point,  the  pressure  being 
read  as  usual.  Part  of  the  gas  was  then  drawn  into  (7,  the  tap  B 
turned,  and  the  gas  below  measured,  then  rejected  through  A, 
Finally,  the  mercury  was  again  set  at  the  point  in  B,  and  the  pres- 
sure again   read.     The   difference  of  pressure  {Po-  P)  was   that 
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exerted  by  the  amount  of  gas  meaaured  (F,  say),  so  that  the  volume 

F760 
of  iS  to  the  mercury-point  surface  is  given  by  -^ — = . 

In  the  detailed  account  of  the  experiments  which  follows,  it 
has  been  found  convenient  to  give  the  amount  of  tlie  emanation 
used  in  terms  of  the  amount  produced  from  one  gram  of  radium 
(metal)  in  3*86  days.*  This  qttantity  is  called  E,  In  all  cases  the 
pressure  readings  have  been  corrected  for  expansion  of  mercury 
and  gas  to  0^,  and,  where  necessary,  for  the  vapour  pressure  of 
water. 

Experiments  with  Water  and  with  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen. 

Experiment  1. — ^The  method  employed  has  been  indicated  (p.  968). 
The  tube  was  calibrated  by  mercury,  and,  since  the  water  space  was 
not  large,  the  error  in  this  calibration  is  certainly  not  negligible. 
The  result  gave  gas  space  1*267  c.c,  water  space  0*291  c.e.  The 
amount  of  emanation  used  was  that  collected  during  six  days  from 
a  solution  containing  101  milligrams  of  radium  bromide  and  10 
milligrams  of  radium  sulphate.  This  is  equivalent  to  0*0806  E. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns,  Fqq  is  the  final  volume,  Vo  the 
initial  volume,  and  Vt  the  volume  at  time  t. 


Time 
in  days. 

Pressnre 
in  mm. 

Volume 
in  c.c. 

Voo  -  r,. 

H^-k^}- 

0 

9-0 

0*016 

0-766 

100 

2000 

1-06 

69-4 

0116 

0*665 

86*8 

1*988 

1-98 

90-0 

0-160 

0*681 

82*4 

1-916 

804 

166-2 

0*277 

0*604 

65-8 

1*818 

408 

2261 

0-877 

0*404 

62*7 

1*722 

6-08 

269-7 

0-460 

0*881 

48-2 

1*636 

6-04 

806-6 

0-609 

0*272 

85*5 

1*550 

7*21 

846-4 

0-676 

0-205 

26*8 

1*428 

7-92 

860-0 

0-600 

0-181 

23*6 

1-878 

9  00 

877-8 

0-629 

0-162 

19*8 

1-297 

1004 

896*9 

0-669 

0122 

15-9 

1*201 

11-06 

409*4 

0-682 

0-099 

12-9 

1*111 

12-10 

418  0 

0*697 

0-084 

11*0 

1*041 

12-98 

428  8 

0-714 

0-067 

8-7 

0-939 

14-09 

486-4 

0*728 

0  068 

6-9 

0*839 

16  06 

4880 

0780 

0051 

6*7 

0*826 

17-09 

460  0 

0-760 

0*081 

4-0 

0-602 

18-12 

466-8 

0*769 

0*022 

2-9 

0-462 

19-01 

468-6 

0-766 

0*016 

2-1 

0-322 

20-08 

460*4 

0-768 

0-018 

1-7 

0-280 

21-02 

469-6 

0-766 

0015 

2-0 

0*301 

21-91 

467-7 

0-763 

0  018 

2-3 

0-862 

106  0 

468-5 

0-781 

0-000 

0-0 

*  In  experiments  1»  2,  5,  6,  and  7,  the  emanation  was  obtained  from  101  milli- 
grams of  radium  bromide  and  10  milligrams  of  radium  sulphate  ;  in  the  remaining 
experiments^  from  a  mixture  of  radium  bromide  and  carbonate,  corresponding  with 
481  milligrams  of  bromide.  The  calculations  are  based  on  the  assumptions  that  the 
formuls  RaBr,,2H|0  and  RaSO^  are  correct,  that  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  is 
226-6,  and  that  the  period  of  half  decay  of  the  emanation  is  8-86  days. 
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The  curve  obtained  by  plotting  the  figures  in  the  fifth  column 
against  the  time,  and  the  logarithmic  curye  (sixth  column  against 
time)  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Their  significance  will  be  considered 
later. 

Experiment  2. — ^The  experiment  was  one  of  three  conducted 
simultaneously.    Water  was  introduced  into  the  measuring  bulb 


Decomposition  of  toaUr, 


0  6  10  16  20 

Time  in  days, 
0    Points  in  Experiment  1,  x     Points  in  Experiment  8. 

Fia.  4. 


before  sealing  it  to  the  apparatus,  and  the  height  of  water  read  and 
afterwards  calibrated  with  mercury;  the  error  in  this  case  is  pos- 
sibly large.  The  mixed  electrolytic  gases  containing  emanation 
were  admitted  after  exploding  a  portion  of  them,  there  being  there- 
fore a  slight  excess  of  hydrogen.  The  emanation  used  was  equiva- 
lent to  0050  E.  The  gas  space  was  3297  c.c,  the  water  space 
0-427  c.c. 
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Time  Pressiure  Yolame  lOoZk-HZf 

in  days.  in  mm.  in  cc.  V^  -Ft.  Fao  -  K 

0  682-2  2742  0-110  1000 

0-89  658-2  2-883  0*201  182*7 

1-07  658-9  2*858  0  226  205*4 

1-96  682-0  2-741  0-109  991 

2-84  627-9  2-724  0-092  88*6 

8-80  624*9  2-710  0078  70*9 

4-80  622*0  2*698  0*066  60*0 

6*80  619-4  2-687  0-055  50-0 

9-88  609-4  2-643  0-011  100 

11*91  612-4  2*657  0*025  a2-7 

18*80  607-1  2*683  0*001  0*9 

15-00  609-1  2-642  0*009  8*2 

15-79  604-1  2-620 

16*85  607-6  2-638  0*006  5*6 

21*89  606*7  2-682  0*000  0*0 

The  results  are  irregular,  and  the  whole  volume-change  small. 
The  curve  obtained  by  plotting  the  figures  in  column  5  against 
time  is  shown  in  Fig.  4a. 

The  gases  were  analysed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment, 
with  the  following  result: 

Hydrogen  1*815  cc. 

Oxygen 0*684    „ 

Nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide 0  -016    „ 

Total  Yolnme   2-465    „ 

A  trace  of  gas  not  pumped  off  would  account  for  the  difference 
in  volume. 

Experiment  3. — ^The  experiment  was  one  of  three  conducted 
simultaneously.  Water  was  pipetted  into  the  bulb,  as  described 
previously,  from  a  minute  wash-bottle,  and  the  amount  ascertained 
by  weighing  the  bottle  before  and  after.  The  whole  bulb  was 
calibrated  afterwards,  the  gas  and  water  volumes  being  exactly 
known.  (Oas  space,  3'789  cc;  water  space,  2'302  cc)  The 
emanation  was  introduced  with  excess  of  oxygen,  and  was  equivalent 
to  0*062  E.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  considerable  leakage  unfor- 
tunately occurred.  The  real  final  value  was  accordingly  determi|ied 
by  extrapolation. 

Time  Preasore  Volume                           inn^qo  -  ^«       !«« inn^oo  -  ^< 

in  days.  in  mm.  in  cc.  F«o  -  Fi.        ^^V^-V;      ^"^^"^V^-V; 

0  89*9  0*200  0*390  100  2*000 

0-25  42*5  0*212  0*378  96'9  1*986 

0*81  49*7  0-248  0-842  87*7  1*943 

0-92  52-6  0-262  0*828  84*1  1-925 

1*89  62-8  0-310  0*280  71*8  1*856 

2*80  71*8  0-358  0-232  59-5  1*774 

3  81  80-5  0*401  0-189  485  1*685 

4*81  86-4  0-431  0159  40*8  1*610 

5*81  90*4  0-451  0-139                     35'6  1*552 

6*81  97  0  0-484  0*106  27  2  1-484 

10-07  107*9  0-538  0-052                     18*3  1*125 

00  (0-590)  —                          0*0 
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The  gas  was  analysed,  and  foand  to  contain  0*272  c.c.  of  oxygen 
(after  deducting  the  amount  due  to  air  leakage),  and  0*343  c.c.  of 
hydrogen,  giving  a  total  volume  of  0*615  c.c.,  which  agrees  fairly 
closely  with  the  extrapolated  value. 

The  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

A  further  experiment  was  carried  out  in  the  same  way.  At  the 
end  of  six  days,  a  vacuum  was  created  below  the  tap  (Fig.  2,  D), 
and  a  clei^r  passage  to  the  pump  was  left;  the  tap  was  turned  for 
about  two  seconds.  The  gas  below  the  tap  was  then  pumped  off, 
and  readings  continued  for  eleven  days  more.  The  change  of 
volume  in  the  second  part  of  the  experiment  was  much  slower 
(0*058  C.C.  in  the  eleven  days,  as  compared  with  0*728  c.c.  in  the 
first  six  days),  proving  that  the  emanation  makes  its  escape  from 
the  water  phase  to  a  vacuum  above  almost  instantaneously.  The 
first  curve  was  not  exponential,  but  there  were  an  insufficient 
number  of  points  to  determine  its  nature  accurately. 

Experiment  4  (Moist  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen). — ^The  electrolytic 
gases,  with  emanation,  were  exploded  down  to  reasonable  bulk,  and 
introduced  into  the  measuring  bulb.  They  contained  therefore 
excess  of  moisture  throughout  the  experiment.  The  emanation 
corresponded  with  0*093  E.  The  volume  of  the  measuring  tube  was 
2*186  c.c. 


Time 
in  days. 

Pressure 
in  mm. 

Volume 
in  C.C. 

rr-r«,. 

<^=^<::?:- 

log«. 

0 

623-5 

1-605 

0-668 

100 

2-000 

0-03 

619-8 

1-495 

0-658 

98-5 

1-998 

1-02 

487  0 

1-401 

0-564 

84-4 

1*926 

2-07 

442-0 

1-271 

0-484 

65  0 

1-818 

8-07 

406-6 

1-167 

0  830 

49-4 

1-694 

418 

384-6 

1-106 

0-269 

40-8 

1-605 

4-99 

869-6 

1-063 

0*226 

88-8 

1-529 

6-11 

862-2 

1018 

0-176 

26-3 

1-420 

7-07 

848-6 

0-988 

0151 

22-6 

1-854 

911 

821-4 

0-924 

0  087 

18*0 

1*114 

10-16 

819-3 

0-919 

0  082 

12-8 

1*090 

11-04 

816-6 

0-911 

0-074 

11-1 

1-045 

12-10 

812'8 

0-898 

0-061 

9-1 

0-959 

97-0 

2910 

0-887 

0-000 

0-0 

The  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Experiment  5  (Moist  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen), — ^This,  exactly 
similar  to  the  previous  experiment,  was  one  of  three  conducted 
simultaneously.  The  amount  of  emanation  was  equivalent  to  0*025 
E.     The  volume  of  the  measuring  tube  was  2*79  c.c. 
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Time 
in  days. 

Pressare 
in  mm. 

Volume 
in  C.C. 

r.-Koo. 

^-<::v:- 

\^Q. 

0 

664-6 

2-078 

.  0-221 

100 

2  000 

0-89 

567-4 

2-047 

0-195 

88-2 

1*946 

1-07 

568  0 

2-049 

0-197 

89-1 

1-960 

1-96 

661-4 

2-026 

0  178 

78-3 

1-894 

2*84 

6460 

2-002 

0  160 

67-9 

1-882 

8-80 

688  0 

l-97« 

0  124 

661 

1-749 

4-80 

681-2 

1-961 

0-099 

44-8 

1-661 

6-80 

6247 

1-927 

0076 

88-9 

1-580 

9-88 

610-8 

1-876 

^«24 

10-9 

1087 

11-91 

609-8 

1-871 

0-019 

8-6 

0-984 

18-80 

606-6 

1-860 

0-008 

8-6 

0-666 

1600 

6021 

1-844 

_ 

.— 

li5-79 

604-0 

1-861 

— 

«. 

16-86 

606-6 

1-867 

0D06 

^•7 

0-481 

21-89 

604 1{ 

1-852 

0-000 

0-0 
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The  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.    The  gases  were  analysed,  with 

the  result: 

Hydrogen 1*258  cc 

Oxygen  0679    „ 

Nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide    0*008    „ 

Total  Tolnme    1*840    ,, 

The  measured  and  final  volume  thus  agree  very  closely. 
Experiment  6  (Dry  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen). — ^The  method  was 
that  usually  employed,  the  measuring  tube  containing  phosphoric 

OamhifmUon  nf  hydrogen  and  oxifgm. 


5  10 

Time  in  days, 

0  Points  in  Experiment  6.  x  Points  in  Experiment  7. 

#  Points  in  Experiment  8. 

Fio.  6. 

oxide  (as  in  B^  Fig.  2).    The  amount  of  emanation  used  was  equiv»> 
lent  to  0*044  E.    The  volume  of  the  tube  was  4996  cc. 
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Tim©  Pressnre  Voltime  0=10oil!XlJ![«J 

in  days.          in  mm.            inc.c.           f^«-^oo»  y^  _  y^  '    logQ* 

0                    577-6               8-798               0-665  100                  2-000 

*       0-89                560-6                8-686                0*448  798                1802 

1-07                564-1                8*709                0*466  84-0                1*924 

1-96               552-4               8-681                0*888  69*9                1*844 

2*84                546-9                8-595                0-852  634                1802 

8-80               585-6               8-522               0279  50-8               1702 

4-80               580-2               8-485                0*242  43-6                1-689 

6-80               521*5                8-428                0-185  83-8                1522 

9-88                505-6               8-824                0081  14*6                1-164 

11-91                502*8                8*805                0*062  112               1-049 

18-90                496-4                3-264                0021  8-8               0'680 

16-00                496*9                8*267                0*024  4*3               0-688 

15-79               500-2                8-288                0-045  8*1                0908 

16*85               501-7               8*297               0054  97               0-987 

21-89               498-3               8-243               0000  0*0 

The  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.    Analysis  of  the  gas  gave  the 

result: 

Hydrogen 2*267  ao. 

Oxygen 1004    „ 

Nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide    0-019    „ 

Total  Tolnme    3-299    ,, 

Here,  also,  there  is  a  close  agreement  between  the  measured  and 
the  calculated  volumes. 

Experiment  7  {Dry  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen). — ^The  experiment 

was  one  of  three  conducted  simidtaneously.  The  tube  was  filled 
with  electrolytic  gas,  and  oxygen,  containing  emanation  equivalent 
to  0*103  E,  was  added.  The  volume  of  the  tube  was  3*432  cc. 
at  N.T.P. 

Time            Preasore          Volume  O-lOO^^"'  ^» 

in  days.          in  mm.             in  cc.           >^<-f^oo«  ^o-F'go*     log  0- 

0                    344-2               1-551                0*526  100                  2000 

0-02               343-8                1-549                0  624  99*6 

0-04                844-3                1-552                0'527  1002 

006               344*8                1-557                0532  1011 

0-07               344-8               1-557               0*632  1011 

0*09                343-5                1*551                0*526  100*0 

0*11                348*9                1*558               0-528  100*4 

0-21                342-0               1-545                0520  98*8 

0-25               841-8               1-644               0-619  987 

0-29               840*5               1*588               0*513  97*5 

0*81                830*4                1*490               0*465  88*4                1*946 

0*92               329*8               1-488                0463  88*0               1944 

1*89               312*1                1*410                0-385  78-2               1*864 

2*80               299-9               1-856                0*381  62*9               1799 

8*81               289-7               1*810               0*285  54*2               1*734 

4-81                280-4               1-268               0*243  462               1*665 

5*81               271*9               1*280               0*205  890               1*591 

6-81               266-7               1-202               0177  83-7               1-528 

1007               251*9                1*188                0118  210               1*822 

14-84               242*8                1*098               0078  18*9               1*148 

19*88               281*7               1*047               0*022  4*2               0*623 

28*84               227*9                1*031                0*006  1*1                0*041 

26*80               226*8               1*025               0000  0*0 
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The  bubbles  passed  up  through  the  tap,  and  measured  (by  differ- 
ence in  pressure)  throughout  the  experiment  were  in  all  0'026  c.c. 
(actual  final  volume,  1'051).  The  gas  was  pumped  oS  and 
analysed : 

Hydrogen.^ 0*586  c.c 

Oxygen 0-416    „ 

Carbon  dioxide 0'028    „ 

Total  volume    11M24    „ 

The  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Experiment  8  {Dry  Hydrogen  and  Opoygen). — This  was  oarried 
out  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  experiment  7.  The  tube  was  filled 
with  electrolytic  gas  of  more  than  99  per  cent,  purity.  The 
emanation,  equivalent  to  0'063  E,  was  added  with  excess  of 
hydrogen.    The  volume  of  the  tube  was  1'566  c.c. 

Time  Pressure  Volume  q    mn^t-  V<» 

in  days.  in  mm.  in  cc  ^i  -  ^oo  •  Ko-Foo'     ^®«  ©• 

0  469-2  0-967  0*476  100  2*000 

0-017  469-1  0-967  0476  100 

0-73  446-8  0-921  0-480  90-8  1*956 

1-98  397-8  0-820  0829  691  l'8d9 

2-78  382-8  0789  0298  ,626  1797 

8-75  860-2  0-748  0-252  629  1-728 

5-80  826-4  0-671  0-180  878  1-577 

9-77  280-7  0-579  0088  18-5  1*267 

13-78  268-0  0-553  0062  180  1114 

18-76  2441  0-608  0-012  2-6  0898 

28-86  241-4  0494  0*008  0*6  1-778 

25-76  239-6  0491  0-000  0*0 

The  gases  were  not  analysed.     The  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  significance  of  the  results 
shown  by  the  curves  in  Figs.  4  to  6.  The  emanation  decayji  accord- 
ing to  the  equation: 

and  falls  to  half  value,  according  to  Sac^ur's  determination,  in  3*86 
days.  In  experiments  4  to  8  the  volume  of  gas  has  decreased  con- 
tinuously, hydrogen  and  oxygen  uniting  to  form  prater.  The  value 
{Vo-yfjn)  represents  the  whole  effect  pf  the  emmpiation,  the  total 
quantity  of  gas  combined.  It  corresponds  with  v^,  the  total 
quBddtity  of  emanation  acting.  At  any  time  i,  the  amount  cocom- 
bined  is  given  by  (Fo  -  Ft).  It  corresponds  with  {vq  -  ve)i  the  4unount 
of  emanation  which  has  decayed  up  to  time  i.  The  quantity  (Vt-  Too  )i 
is  the  amount  of  recombination  still  to  take  place,  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  emanation  still  undecayed,  vt.  If  ,the  emanal^ion  prodQpqd  ^^ 
effect  proportional  to  the  amount  present,  iihen 
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from  which  it  follows  that 


Vt-r, 


00 


n-A* 


(1) 


where  X  should  have  the  same  value,  and  consequently  the  time  of 
half  action  (constant-rX)  should  be  3*86  days. 

Exactly  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  figures  in  experiments 
1 — 3.  In  these,  the  amount  of  gas  is  continually  increasing ;  Fqq  -  Vo 
represents  the  total  change  equivalent  tovo;  (Fqq  -  Fe)  represents  the 
change  yet  to  be  produced  after  time  t,  corresponding  with  the 
emanation  yet  undecayed,  vt ;  wherefore,  similarly  to  (1), 


Fqq     -   Vt  ^  ^^^l^ 


Fqo  -  Vc 


(2) 


The  values  in  the  fifth  columns  have  all  been  obtained  by  taking  the 
total  change  of  volume  (Fo-  Fqq  )  as  100,  the  sixth  column  containing 
the  corresponding  logarithms.  The  fact  that  the  points  on  the 
logarithmic  curves  in  Figs.  4  to  6  lie  fairly  closely  on  straight  lines, 
shows  that  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  actually  hold  for  some  constant  X. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  time  of  half  action,  T^  approxi- 
mates to  3*86  days.  It  has  been  determined  graphically  from  the 
curves.  Po  is  the  initial  pressure,  and  Pqq  the  final  pressure ;  their 
difference  gives  some  criterion  of  the  relative  accuracy  of  each  experi- 
ment. Vb  is  the  volume  of  gas  which  would  be  decomposed  or  recom- 
bined  by  £  c.c.  of  emanation  (p.  971). 


No.  of 

Gas 

Water 

Amount 

^B 

experi- 

(i'.-i'oo 

).  (Fo-F« 

).  r. 

phaae. 

phase. 

of  emana- 

ment. 

mm. 

c.c. 

days. 

A. 

CO. 

c.c. 

tion. 

CO. 

1 

459*5 

0-766 

8*85 

0*207 

1*27 

0-29 

0  081E 

9*46 

2 

— 

0110 ! 

— 

— 

8*80 

0*48 

0-050E 

(2-20) 

8 

84*7 

0-890 

3*47 

— 

8*79 

2-80 

0-062E 

6*29 

4 

282-5 

0-668 

8*40 

0-204 

219 

small 

0-098E 

7*18 

5 

60*2 

0-221 

4*87 

0*169 

2*79 

small 

0-025E 

8*84 

6 

84-3 

0-655 

4*08 

0*170 

6*0 

— 

0-044E 

12-61 

•7 

117-4 

0-526 

4-80 

0*161 

8-48 

— 

0-108E 

601 

8 

229-6 

0-476 

4-08 

0071 

1*57 



0'068E 

7*56 

Mean 

8-86 

Theor 

8-86 

0-1795 

The  fact  that  the  mean  value  for  7\  exactly  coincides  with  the 
theoretical  value,  of  course,  has  no  real  significance,  since  the 
graphic  determination  is  certainly  not  correct  to  the  second  decimal 
figure.  It  will  be  observed  that  experiments  2,  3,  6,  and  7, 
where  the  points  do  not  lie  well  on  the  curve,  represent  small 
changes  of  pressure  and  large  experimental  errors.  The  converse  is 
true  for  the  other  experiments.  Since  the  experiments  give  ex- 
ponential curves,  the  constants  of  which  approidmate  to  those  for 
the  emanation,  it  would  appear  that  in  any  experiment  the  chemical 
action  produced  by  the  emanation  is  strictly  proportional  to  the 
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amount  present,  and,  further,  that  every  fruoleeule  of  emanation 
diiintegrating  produeet  a  definite  ehenUcal  effect.  But  in  experi- 
ments 6  to  8,  wliich  should  be  comparable,  the  gas  in  each  case 
being  dry  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  the  condition  of  experiment 
the  same,  the  total  recombination  effected  varies  within  wide  limits 
(calculated  for  E  between  6'01  and  12*62  cc).  This  points  to 
some  other  factor  than  the  emanation  playing  a  part  in  the  chemical 
action.  Excess  of  one  of  the  constituents  may  produce  an  effect. 
Pressure  appears  to  be  without  effect.  The  curves  remain  exponen- 
tial during  large  changes  of  pressure.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  surface  is  the  unknown  factor.  It  varies  from  experiment  to 
experiment,  but  remains  constant  during  any  one  experiment. 
The  rate  of  change  is  consequently  not  affected,  but  the  total  change 
is  altered.  Since  in  these  experiments  the  surface  is  large,  due  to 
the  presence  of  phosphoric  oxide,  they  are  unsuitable  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  part  played  by  it  in  the  reaction.  In  experiments 
4  and  6,  where  the  gases  were  moist  and  the  surface  was  small, 
since  plain  measuring  tubes  were  employed,  the  agreement  is  much 
closer. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  emanation  obeys  Henry's  law,  and 
divides  itself  in  a  constant  ratio  between  the  gas  and  water 
phases,  as  in  the  first  three  experiments.  The  recombination 
effected  in  the  gaseous  phase  follows  an  exponential  law  (experi- 
ments 6  to  8).  The  volume  changes  measured  in  experiments 
1  to  3  are  the  differences  between  decomposition  in  the  water  phase 
and  recombination  in  the  gas  phase.  They  also  obey  the  same 
exponential  law.  It  follows  that  the  decomposition  in  the  water 
phase  must  also  follow  that  law.  The  data  are  still  insufficient  to 
calculate  the  ratio  in  which  the  emanation  divides  itself  between 
gas  and  water.  It  is  necessary  first  to  find  some  method  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  surface  plays  a  part  in  the  reaction. 
The  data  of  the  first  three  experiments,  however,  indicate  that, 
volume  for  volume,  the  emanation  produces  a  far  greater  effect 
in  the  liquid  phase  than  in  the  gas  phase. 

The  causes  underlying  these  changes  will  be  discussed  at  the 
end  of  this  paper  (pp.  990,  992). 

Some  rough  measurements  have  been  made  of  the  total  volume  of 
electrolytic  gas  obtained  from  the  solution  of  radium  bromide 
containing  0'231  gram  of  radium  as  metal.  The  results  are  tabu- 
lated: 

Time  of  collection  Volame  of  gas  YolnoAo  per  gram  Ba 

in  honrs.  in  cc.  per  100  lionrs. 

22  7-5  148 

70  20  0  123 

94  26*4  122 
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It  seema  that  there  ifl  gradual  increase  of  recombination  in  the 
gas  phase,  as  the  amount  of  emanation  in  that  phase  increases. 
The  corresponding  figure,  60  c.c,  calculated  from  results  already 
published  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  934 :  mean  result,  32  c.c.  per  gram 
of  radium  bromide,  BaBr2,2H20),  is  quite  different.  Here,  again, 
it  appears  that  surface  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  amotmt 
of  reaction. 

Experiments  with  the  Oxides  of  Carbon. 

These  can  only  be  regarded  as  preliminary  and  qualitative. 

Experiment  1. — ^Four  days'  accumtilation  of  electrolytic  gas  and 
emanation  from  0*231  gram  of  radium  (metal)  as  bromide,  allowed 
to  decay  during  one  day,  was  exploded  down ;  the  residual  gas.  was 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  cooled  to  — 185^ 
by  means  of  liquid  air;  the  hydrogen  was  then  removed  by  pump- 
ing. After  the  temperatiire  had  risen,  the  carbon  dioxide  and 
emanation  were  forced  into  a  small  measuring  tube  (capacity, 
0*1197  c.c.)  and  readings  taken.  It  was  thought  probable  that 
the  dioxide  would  decompose  into  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen, 
and  that  the  increase  of  volume  would  be  measurable.  On  the 
contrary,  the  gas  contracted  very  slightly  in  volume  (from  0*0907 
to  0*0870  c.c.  in  three  days),  and  a  black  ring  of  carbon  began  to 
deposit  immediately,  just  above  the  mercury  surface.  After  the 
third  day,  no  readings  could  be  made,  on  account  of  this  carbon 
deposit,  and  at  the  same  time  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  mercuric  oxide  at  the  mercury  surface. 

Experiment  2. — ^Four  days'  accumulation  of  emanation,  from 
0*2307  gram  of  radium  (metal)  as  bromide,  was  separated  as  pre- 
viously, and  used  to  treat  a  much  larger  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide. 
An  exactiy  similar  result  was  obtained.  A  ring  of  carbon  above 
the  mercury  surface  was  distincUy  noticeable  before  the  end  of  the 
first  day,  and  gradually  increased  in  thickness.  The  volume  slowly 
decreased  (in  three  days  from  0*592  to  0*581  cc).  The  gases  were 
afterwards  pumped  off,  pure  oxygen  introduced,  and  the  tube 
heated  to  300--400^.  The  carbon  burned  away  quieUy,  the  volume 
remaining  unchanged.  The  tube  was  broken  before  the  carbon 
dioxide  could  be  measured. 

Experiment  3. — Carbon  monoxide  was  prepared  from  formic 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  was  introduced  into  the  apparatus  in 
the  usual  manner,  emanation  and  oxygen  being  added  (the  experi- 
ment was  one  of  three  conducted  simultaneously).  The  emanation 
was  equivalent  to  0*05  E.  The  gas  immediately  commenced  to 
contract,  and  carbon  was  deposited.  Headings  were  taken  over  a 
period  of  four  weeks. 

3  T  2 
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Time 
in  days. 

PrMSure 
in  mm. 

Yolame 
in  O.C. 

Vt-yoo. 

Q=io»^-;r. 

logo. 

0 

299-2 

1*046 

0-177 

100      . 

2-000 

0-02 

800  1 

1-048 

0*179 

101-1 

0-04 

800-9 

1-061 

0-182 

102-8 

0-06 

299-7 

1-047 

0-178 

100-6 

007 

298-9 

1-044 

0-176 

98-9 

0-09 

298-1 

1-042 

0*178 

97-7 

Oil 

297  1 

1-038 

0-169 

96*6 

0-21 

296-2 

1086 

0  166 

93-8 

0-25 

2961 

1036 

0166 

93*8 

1-972 

0-29 

297-1 

1-088 

0169 

95-6 

0-81 

290-7 

1-010 

0*141 

79-6 

1*901 

0-92 

289-0 

1-006 

0-137 

77-4 

1*889 

1-89 

281-1 

0*981 

0-112 

68-8 

1-801 

2-80 

276  1 

0969 

0  090 

50-8 

1-706 

3*81 

272-1 

0-949 

0-080 

46-2 

1-666 

4-81 

266  1 

0*928 

0-069 

38-8 

1*622 

6-81 

262-1 

0-914 

0-046 

26-4 

1*405 

6-81 

260-4 

0-908 

0-039 

22-0 

1-342 

1007 

258-6 

0-901 

0032 

18-1 

1-258 

14*84 

262-7 

0-880 

0-011 

6-2 

0-792 

19-88 

263-8 

0-884 

0*015 

8-6 

0-929 

23-84 

250-3 

0  872 

0-003 

1-7 

0-230 

26-80 

249-7 

0-869 

0-000 

00 

The  gas  was  pumped  off  and  analysed : 

Carbon  dioxide ^..    0'084  c.c. 

Oxygen 0-041    „ 

Carbon  monoxide 0*755    ,, 

Total  volume 0*880    „ 

Apparently,  therefore,  the  monoxide  decomposed  to  form  both 
carbon  and  oxygen,  and  carbon  and  carbon  dioxide,  although  it 
is  possible  that  the  carbon  dioxide  was  produced  by  the  interaction 
of  the  oxygen  and  carbon.  The  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  7 ;  the 
time  of  half  change  was  3*1  days. 

Experiment  4. — ^It  was  considered  possible  that,  if  yellow  phos- 
phorus were  present  when  carbon  dioxide  was  treated  with  eman- 
ation, the  oxygen  would  be  absorbed  as  fast  as  formed,  and  the 
rate  of  reaction  thereby  rendered  measurable.  The  experiment  was 
performed  in  a  tube  of  the  form  D,  Fig.  2,  the  tube  being  sealed  to 
the  apparatus,  and  phosphorus  introduced  through  the  side-tube, 
which  for  that  purpose  was  made  specially  long  and  wide,  and 
which  was  then  sealed.  Absolutely  pure  carbon  dioxide  was  intro- 
duced in  the  customary  manner,  and  emanation  with  oxygen  added. 
The  phosphorus  was  gently  warmed,  and  immediately  on  melting, 
part  catching  fire  and  absorbing  the  oxygen  present,  completely 
changed  to  the  red  variety.  Although  it  has  been  observed 
(Becquerel,  GompL  rend,,  1901,  188,  709)  that  iS-rays  change 
yellow  into  red  phosphorus,  such  immediate  action  was  not  expected. 
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A  series  of  readings  was  taken,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  there 

was  a  slight  increase  in  volume.    The  emanation  tised  was  equiva- 
lent to  0*126  E. 

Time.  Frewure.                Yolame. 

0  406-6                       1-828 

076  411-0                      1-894 

1*66  420-3                       1*987 

1-76  425-8                      l-«68 

2-66  426-7                      1-968 

6-0  429-4                       1-980 

15-71  417-6                      1-926* 


6  10  16 

Time  in  days, 

0  Points  in  experiment  with  carbon  monoxide. 
X   Points  in  experiment  with  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 
Fio.  7. 

The  gas  was  analysed^  with  the  following  result  : 

Carbon  dioxide 1-400  c.c. 

Carbon  monoxide 0*498    „ 

Oagrgen 0-027    ,, 

Total  Yolume 1926    „ 


20 


*  This  reading  was  probably  incorrect,  the  apparatus  having  been  moved  in  the 
interval. 
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It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  with  carbon  dioxide,  also,  both 
poesible  reactioxiB  take  place;  the  non-increase  of  volume  in  the 
first  two  experiments,  and  the  increase  in  the  last,  point  to  acme 
factor,  as  yet  unknown,  which  determines  the  nature  of  the  change. 


Experiment  vfith  Hydrogen  Chloride. 

The  hydrogen  chloride  was  prepared  from  sodium  chloride  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  may  have  contained  a  trace  of  impurity.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  measuring  tube  A,  Fig.  2,  in  the  usual 
manneri  and  emanation  (0*069  E)  and  hydrogen  introduced.  The 
method  of  reading  has  been  indicated  previously  (p.  968).  The 
measurements  follow.  The  volume  of  the  measuring  tube  was  about 
6*6  c.c. 

Time  Volume                                    0-l0o£izi^ 

in  days.  in  c.o.  F; -  Too .        ^^       K,-  Foo*  ^^  ^• 

0  2'4«4  0-561  100  2000 

0017  2*454  0-551  98*2  1-992 

073  2-204  0*801  53-4  1728 

1*93  2-088  0188  828  1*518 

2-73  2*079  0176  81*4  1*496 

8-76  2060  0167  280  1*447 

5*80  2*088  0185  24*1  1*881 

9-77  1-985  0-082  14*6  1-165 

13-78  1*949  0-046  8*2  1*914 

18*76  1-930  0027  48  1*682 

28*86  1926  0028  4*5  1*649 

25*76  1*908  0-000  0*0 

The  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  time  of  half  change  is  5'9 
days. 

In  considering  these  curves,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
errors  of  observation  are  much  larger  than  usual,  both  volume  and 
pressure  readings  being  taken,  and  that  the  pressure  readings  varied 
only  between  the  limits  511*4  and  594*3.  The  presence  of  mer- 
curous  chloride  was  observed  after  the  first  day,  and  a  considerable 
amount  was  deposited  during  the  experiment  on  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  tube.  The  gas  was  analysed,  and  found  to  contain 
0*322  cc.  of  hydrogen.  This  does  not  agree  very  closely  with  the 
calculated  value.  The  actual  final  volume  was  1*993,  the  differ- 
ence, 0*090,  was  due  to  bubbles  from  the  tap,  added  in  the  course 
of  the  experiment,  and  probably  consisting  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Experiments  fcith  Ammonia  and  vfith  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen, 

The  first  experiment  was  performed  in  a  simple  measurement 
tube  (type  (7,  Fig.  2).    Ammonia,  prepared  from  slaked  lime  and 
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ammonium  chloride,  was  introduced  as  xuraal.  Hydrogen  and 
emanation  (0060  E)  were  added.  The  initial  decrease  in  volume 
recorded  below  demanded  attention.  The  remaining  experiments 
were  performed,  therefore,  in  a  specially  devised  apparatus,  shown 
in  Fig  3.  The  method  of  using  this  has  been  described  (p.  969). 
In  the  second  experiment,  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  moisture  along 
with  the  gases  was  observed.    This  was  thought  to  acootrnt  for  the 


100 


initial  decrease  found  in  that  case.  In  the  third  experiment, 
especial  precautions  were  taken  to  dry  the  apparatus  and  purify 
the  gas.  The  initial  decrease  in  volume  was  almost  eliminated. 
In  order  to  compare  the  results,  the  initial  volume  has  been  taken 
as  zero;  in  all  cases  the  corresponding  numbers  are  shown  in  the 
fourth  column.  In  the  second  and  third  experiments,  the  respective 
quantities  of  emanation  employed,  in  each  case  added  with  hydro- 
gen, were  0*24  E  and  0*23  E. 
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Experiment  1. — 

Arbitrary 

Time. 

Pressure.  • 

Volume. 

scale. 

Too  -  Vt. 

0. 

logg. 

0 

661-4 

0-628 

0 

— 

— 

— 

017 

646-1 

0-622 

-0-006 

— 

— 

— 

078 

486-6 

0-668 

-0-076 

— 

— 

— 

1-93 

461-8 

0-626 

-0-102 

0  046 

100 

2-00 

2-78 

469-7 

0-636 

-0-098 

0-037 

80 

1-90 

8-76 

481-2 

0-648 

-0-080 

0  024 

62 

1-72 

6 -80 

491-7 

0-660 

-0-068 

0-012 

26 

1-42 

9-77 

496  0 

0-666 

-0-063 

0-007 

16 

0-82 

18-78 

499-6 

0-669 

-0069 

0-003 

11 

0-04 

18-76 

602*2 

0-672 

-0-066 

0000 

0 

— 

28-86 

602-0 

0-672 

-0-066 

Experiment  2. — 

0 

426-7 

1-026 

0 

0-81 

396-6 

0-966 

-0-070 

1-74 

481-7 

1-040 

+  0-014 

2-76 

610  0 

1-229 

+  0-203 

0 

807-1 

.    1-946 

0 

0-18 

806-8 

1-941 

-0-004 

0-429 

100 

2000 

0-90 

828-8 

1-996 

+0-061 

0-874 

87-2 

1-940 

1-90 

864-7 

2  084 

0-139 

0-286 

66-7 

1-824 

2-18 

883-0 

2-128 

0  183 

0-242 

66-4 

1-761 

2-92 

911-0 

2-196 

0-260 

0-176 

40-8 

1-610 

4-90 

942-4 

2-271 

0-326 

0-099 

23-1 

1-368 

8-91 

964-4 

2-824 

0-879 

0-046 

10-7 

1030 

10  06 

974-2 

2-848 

0-408 

0-022 

61 

0-710 

11-90 

979-0 

2-360 

0-416 

0-010 

2-8 

0-867 

00 

(2-370) 

(0-426) 

0-000 

0-0 

— 

The  curves  obtained  by  plotting  the  figures  in  column  4  against 
time  are  shown  in  Fig.  9.  In  order  to  see  whether  those  in  experi- 
ments 1  and  3  are  exponential  (in  experiment  3,  the  final  value  was 
found  by  extrapolation),  the  first  value  in  column  5,  showing  in- 
crease in  volume,  was  taken  at  100,  logarithms  being  obtained 
and  plotted  as  usual  (columns  6  and  7).  The  results  are  also 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  They  lie  fairly  closely  on  a  straight  line.  The 
period  of  half  action  is,  however,  very  different  from  3*86  days, 
being  2*0  days  for  experiment  1  and  1*4  days  for  experiment  3. 

The  gases  in  experiment   2   were  transferred  to  a  tube   over 

mercury,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  weeks;  they  were  finally 

analysed.     Those  in  experiment  3  were  passed  back  into  the  burette 

(C,  Fig.  3),  and  analysed  immediately.    The  gas  in  experiment  1 

was  also  analysed. 

Hydrogen 
Experiment.  Nitrogen.  Hydrogen.  added  initially. 

1  0-421  c.c^  tiace  0191  cc. 

2  0-602  0-660  0  090 

3  0-249  0-846  0-222 
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The  connderable,  but  decreasmg,  discrepancy  between  the  measured 
and  the  calculated  amounts  of  hydrogen  corresponds  with  the 
known  presence  of  traces  of  moisture.  It  is  possible  that  in  each 
case  a  trace  of  air  was  admitted,  either  as  impurity  in  the  ammonia, 
or  with  the  emanation,  with  consequent  formation  of  water  and 
absorption  of  anunonia  (giving  the  observed  decrease).    This  would 


DMompoHtion  of  ammonia. 


+  0-6 


+  0-25- 


g 


-0-25 


also  affect  the  nitrogen  values,  and  may  account  for  the  great 
difference  between  the  rate  of  the  reactions  and  that  of  the  decay 
of  the  emanation. 

In  a  similar  apparatus,  containing  some  fused  calcium  chloride 
to  absorb  any  ammonia  that  might  be  formed,  a  mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  was  treated  with  emanation  (0*239  E). 
The  gases  were  prepared  by  sparking  perfectly  pure  ammonia,  the 
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undecomposed  ammonia  being  removed  by  dilute  Bolpharic  acid. 
The  emanation  was  added  with  excess  of  bydrogen.  The  results 
are  shown  below. 


The  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  7;  the  time  of  half  change  was 
3*17  days.  Considering  the  small  changes  in  pressure,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  larger  percentage  error,  the  approximation  to  an 
exponential  curve  is  very  good. 


Time 
in  days. 

PresBure 
in  mm. 

Volume 
in  C.C. 

^r-r«. 

«=ioo^^. 

log«.                " 

0 

745-6 

2-256 

0-236 

100* 

2000 

0-006 

748-8 

2-260 

0-230 

97*4 

0  019 

746-8 

2-256 

0*285 

99-6 

0  08 

751-6 

2-278 

0-253 

108-0 

0-79 

720-8 

2-180 

0-160 

67-8 

1*881 

V06 

716-8 

2-167 

0147 

62-8 

1*794 

176 

714-1 

2-160 

0-140 

59-3 

1-778 

2-77 

707-6 

2140 

0  120 

50-8 

1-706' 

3  77 

701-6 

2-123 

0-108 

.      48*6 

1-640 

4-85 

694-3 

2101 

0  081 

34-8 

1*586 

5-77 

690-1 

2-087 

0-067 

28-4 

1-453 

6-76 

686-6 

2-077 

0*057 

24-4 

1*388 

7*76 

683-1 

2  066 

0*046 

19-6 

1-290 

9-76 

677-1 

2049 

0-029 

12  3 

1089 

11  01 

676-0 

2-042 

0-022 

96-8 

0-969 

11-86 

676-6 

2  044 

0-024 

10-2 

1007 

1277 

672-4 

2085 

0-015 

6-4 

0-808 

13 '86 

670-0 

2-028 

0-008 

3-4 

0-630 

U77 

671-9 

2083 

0*018 

5-6 

0741 

17-98 

669-1 

2*024 

0-004 

17 

0-229 

(2-020) 

0*000 

0*0 

Experimenta  at  130^. 

Experiment  1  {Hydrogen  and  Oxygen), — The  electrolytic  ga 
from  the  radium  bromide  solution,  containing  emanation  corre- 
sponding with  0*263  E,  were  exploded,  the  emanation  frozen  at 
— 185®,  and  the  excess  of  hydrogen  pumped  off.  Very  pure  electro- 
lytic gas  was  then  passed  up  over  the  frozen  emanation,  and,  after 
the  temperature  had  risen  to  air  temperature,  the  gases  and 
emanation  were  pumped  off;  carbon  dioxide  was  removed  by  intro- 
ducing a  trace  of  potash.  The  gases  were  then  introduced  into  an 
apparatus  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  forced  up  into  a  small 
measuring  tube,  containing  a  point  (volume  at  N.T.P.,  0*1197  cc), 
and  jacketed  with  chlorobenzene  vapour.  A  series  of  readings 
were  taken  for  nearly  six  hours.  (The  pressure  has  been  corrected 
to  (Py  the  volun^e  tp  N.T.P.) 
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Time 

Presanre 

Volume 

Time 

Pressure 

Volume 

in  hours. 

in  mm. 

in  C.C. 

in  hours. 

.in  mm. 

in  C.C. 

0-12 

656-6 

0-0877 

'     2-52 

651-4 

0-0869 

0-28 

657-6 

0-0878 

2-77 

649-9 

0-0866 

0*45 

658*0 

0-0879 

3-08 

647-7 

0-0863 

0-62 

656-1 

0-0876 

8-62 

644-4 

0-0867 

0-78 

668-2 

0-0879 

3-88 

542-6 

0-0855 

0-96 

660-4 

0-0888 

4-08 

641-6 

00853 

lis 

668-2 

0-0879 

4-35 

540-2 

0*0851 

1-27 

668-1 

0-0879 

4-66 

588-9 

0-0849 

1-43 

656-9 

0-0877 

4-92 

535-6 

0-0844 

1«0 

664-9 

0-0874 

6-26 

585-0 

0-0843 

1-78 

664-5 

0  0873 

6-68 

533  1 

0-0840 

205 

653-5 

0-0872 

6 -78 

532-6 

0-0889 

2-28 

652-4 

0  0870 

The  curve  is  shown  in  Pig.  10. 

Experiment  2  (Steam). — ^A    similar  apparatus    was    used; 


0-0850- 


I 


0-0825  ' 


2  8  4 

Time  in  Jiours, 
Fio.  10. 


the 


measuring  tube  was  much  larger  (capacity,  1*287  c.c).  Platinum 
wires  were  fused  through  to  act  as  a  spark  gap.  The  gases  con- 
taining emanation  (0'14  E)  were  sparked  down  to  small  volume, 
the  remaining  gas  forced  through  a  phosphoric  oxide  tube  into 
the  measuring  apparatus,  and,  finally,  a  spark  passed  there,  the 
flame  being  visible  and  proving  the  formation  of  steam.  The 
mixture  of  steam  and  hydrogen  was  jacketed  as  usual,  and  read- 
ings were  taken  over  a  period  of  six  hours.  No  expansion,  such  as 
would  result  from  the  formation  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  was 
observed.  On  the  contrary,  a  slight  contraction  took  place.  It 
was  irregular,  amounting  in  all  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume 
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(0*425  to  0*414  c.c),  and  may  be  perhaps  accounted  for  by  irregu- 
larity in  the  beating.  The  gas  was  allowed  to  stand  at  constant 
volume  and  air  temperature  overnight  >  on  re-heating  next  day,  it 
again  varied  in  volume  from  0*412  to  0*420  c.c.  These  measore- 
mentfl  were  repeated  over  several  days,  with  similar  results. .  The 
tube  glowed  brilliantly  in  the  dark,  and  gradually  became  cobured, 
proving  undoubtedly  that  emanation  was  present. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  decomposition  of  steam  by  eman- 
ation is  extremely  small  in  amount,  if  any,  and  that  the  accuracy 
of  measurement,  certainly  correct  to  0*001  c.c,  was  not  great  enough 
to  detect  a  change. 

Neglecting,  therefore,  the  decomposition  of  steam  by  emanation, 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  recombination  of  electro- 
lytic gas  under  the  conditions  of  the  first  experiment.  In  5'73  hours, 
(0*0883— 0*0839) X  3  c.c. =00132  c.c.  had  become  converted  into 
steam.  The  amotrnt  of  emanation  tised  waa  0*252  E.  If  we  pre- 
sume that  each  particle  of  emanation  in  decomposing  causes  a 
certain  definite  volume  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  combine,  then 
0*011  E  has  effected  the  combination  of  0*0132  c.c.  of  gas,  whence 
it,  follows  that  E  will  cause  1*2  c.c.  of  gas  to  combine.  This  is  of  a 
less  order  of  magnitude  than  the  figures  obtained  at  ordinary  air 
temperatures  (compare  experiments  6  to  8). 

The  Nature  of  the  Chemical  Change  brought  about  by  Sodium 

Emanation. 

We  have  already  shown  that  whenever  exact  measurements  have 
been  obtained  for  water,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  results  give 
an  exponential  curve  of  half  time  approximating  to  3*86  days,  the 
period  of  half  decay  of  radium  emanation.  We  have  pointed  out 
that  it  would  appear  that  each  particle  of  emanation  in  disintegrat- 
ing produces  a  definite  quantitative  chemical  effect,  since  the 
amount  changing  at  any  time  is  proportional  to  the  change  of 
gas  volume  in  that  time.  The  rate  of  reaction  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  and  of  carbon  monoxide,  confirms  these  statements, 
although,  in  the  latter,  apparently  several  changes  take  place  simul- 
taneously. The  question  remains,  in  what  manner  are  these 
chemical  actions  brought  about  f  Many  observers  have  studied  the 
chemical  phenomena  produced  by  electrical  energy  applied  in 
various  ways.  Thus  a  great  number  of  chemical  actions  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  silent  electrical  discharge,  described  in 
numerous  papers  by  Berthelot  and  others.  These  treat  chiefly  of 
the  production  of  organic  compounds.  Collie  (Trans.,  1901,  79, 
1063)  has  shown  that  t^  cyxrvw^  »t  low  pressure  decomposes  carbon 
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dioxide  very   rapidly;   under   its   influence   oxygen   and  *  carbon 
monoxide  recombine  slowly. 

Numerous  researches  have  also  shown  that  various  chemical 
actions^  such  as  the  formation  of  ossone,  the  decomposition  of 
ammpnia,  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  of  carbon  monoxide,  take  place 
tmder  the  action  of  ultra-violet  light.  In  this  connexion,  the  work 
of  Chapman,  Chadwick,  and  Ramsbottom  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  942) 
may  be  consulted. 

Strictly  comparable  with  such  phenomena  are  the  ntimerous 
chemical  changes  produced  by  radium  preparations  enclosed  in 
glass  bulbs,  and  allowed  to  act  by  means  of  the  rays  penetrating 
the  glass  envelope,  that  is,  the  iB-rays  or  electrons. 

These  have  been  found  to  have  no  action  on  water,  or  on  mix- 
tures of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (Ramsay,  Meddel,  K.  Vet.  Alutd. 
Nohelimt.,  1905, 1,  909;  Jorissen  and  Ringer,  Ber.,  1906,  89,  2093). 
They  cause  combination  between  hydrogen  and  chlorine  (Jorissen 
and  Ringer,  ibid.),  convert  yellow  into  red  phosphorus  (Berthelot, 
loc  cit.),  and  liberate  iodine  from  hydriodic  acid  (Creighton  and 
Mackenzie,  Amer.  Chem,  7.,  1908, 89,  474).  The  changes  described 
in  this  paper  are  of  the  same  nature,,  but  the  degree  of  action  is  far 
greater.  This  is  explicable  on  the  assumption  that  the  actions  are 
brought  about  by  a-pafticles.  Their  energy,  as  shown  by  their 
ionising  power,  is  enormously  greater  than  that  of  j8-particles.  The 
ionisation  produced  in  gases  by  a-particles,  or  by  cathode  or  X-rays, 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  gas  particles  obtaining  an  electric  charge 
by  collision,  or  by  some  other  method.  If  we  suppose  that  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  bombarded  with  o-particles,  so  that 
charged  ions  of  both  gases  are  produced,  partial  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  rendered  certain.  The  effect  of  liberation 
of  particles  in  water  might  be  expected  to  be  much  greater ;  com- 
pare the  effect  of  a  charge  of  gtmcotton  exploded  in  a  confined  and 
in  an  open  space.  The  collision  disrupts  innumerable  molecules  of 
water,  producing  charged  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Some 
of  these  recombine.  The  part  that  escapes  recombination  produces 
the  changes  in  volume  which  are  actually  measured. 

The  experiments  carried  out  at  130^  do  not  altogether  support 
this  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  radium  emanation 
itself  gives  off  a-particles  only,  disintegrating  into  successive  pro- 
ducts, radium  A,  B,  and  G,  of  which  the  first  and  third  give  a-par- 
ticles, and  the  second  and  third  /3-particles.  The  half  life  of  these 
products  is  less  than  half  an  hour.  During  the  first  four  hours 
after  which  emanation  has  been  confined  in  any  known  space,  the 
a-activity  increases  to  almost  three  times  the  initial  value.  The 
amount  of  recombination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  should  increase 
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siinilarly,  if  every  a-particle  produces  a  definite  effect.  But  the 
curve  in  Fig.  10  is  practically  a  straight  line^  and  does  not  bear 
out  that  supposition.  (The  initial  increase  in  ^e  volume,  reaching 
a  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  seen  in  this  experiment, 
and  in  those  with  electrolytic  gas  at  air  temperature,  p.  977,  with 
carbon  monoxide,  p.  982,  and  with  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  p.  988,  seems  to  be  due  to  tiie  local  increase  in  tempera- 
ture set  up  by  the  emanation,  which,  even  at  130^,  imparts  suffi- 
cient heat  to  the  gas  containing  it  to  raise  its  pressure  appreciably.) 

Again,  the  action  on  steam  should  be  analogous  to  that  on 
hydrogen  chloride,  in  which  case  decomposition  was  observed.  But 
no  action  was  noted.  The  only  explanation  which  will  bring  this 
observation  into  line  with  the  remainder,  is  the  supposition  that  at 
the  temperature  of  the  experiment  the  reverse  action  is  sufficiently 
rapid  to  cause  any  hydrogen  and  oxygen  formed  immediately  to 
recombine.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  gas  contained  free 
hydrogen,  the  presence  of  which  would  increase  the  chances  of 
recombination. 

This  paper  has  been  wholly  concerned  with  atomic  changes. 
Whether,  when  the  emanation  produces  these,  some  part  of  the 
energy  is  utilised  in  disintegrating  the  atoms  of,  say,  carbon,  or 
chlorine,  according  to  the  gas  tmder  observation,  is  a  very  different 
problem.  For  the  present,  we  content  ourselves  with  reiterating  the 
chief  conclusion  reached  in  this  paper,  that  whenever  radium 
emanation  producee  chemical  action^  then,  other  conditions  being 
tmaltered,  each  particle  of  emanation  cu  it  disintegrates  produces 
the  same  amount  of  change. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  thank  Professor  A.  W.  Porter  for  his 
kindness  in  assisting  us  with  the  mathematical  interpretation  of 
these  results. 

UKnrXBSlTT  Ck>LIJBGS, 
LOMDON. 


XCIV. — TTie   Chemical  Action  of  Radium  Emanation. 
Part  IV.     On  Water. 

By  Albxandeb  Thomas  Cambbon  and  Sib  William  Ramsat,  K.O.B. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1593)  an  account 
was  given  of  some  experiments  in  which  water  and  solutions  of  copper 
salts  were  treated  with  emanatioD,  and  the  resulting  products  examined. 
It  appears  that,  in  presence  of  water,  emanation  disintegrates  into 
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neon ;  with  copper  solutions,  into  argon.  There  was  some  indication 
that  minute  traces  of  copper  were  transmuted  into  lithium,  and 
possibly  also  into  sodium.  The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  bulbs 
of  potash-lime  and  soda-lime  glass.  In  order  to  minimise  the  possible 
errors,  it  was  decided  to  repeat  these  experiments  in  silica.  For  this 
purpose,  a  bulb  of  very  pure  silica,  of  which  the  material  had  been 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  before  fashioning  in  order  to  remove  alkalis 
by  volatilisation,  was  obtained  from  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Matthey. 
It  is  convenient  to  describe  the  apparatus  in  this  paper ;  it  is  being 


Fio.  1. 

used  in  a  series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  will  be  com- 
municated at  a  later  date. 

The  silica  bulb,  /,  Fig.  1,  is  half  filled  with  the  solution  to  be 
examined.  It  is  then  fixed  to  the  apparatus  by  means  of  the  ground-in 
joint,  if,  made  air-tight  with  rubber  grease.  The  apparatus  is  evacuated 
through  F  to  below  the  stopcock,  B,  The  emanation  and  electrolytic 
gas  is  introduced  through  the  inverted  syphon,  A^  as  usual,  into  the 
burette,  C7,  and  exploded  by  means  of  the  platinum  electrodes  at  2>. 
The  rubber  tube  is  clipped  at  Ky  Fia  closed,  and  B  and  ^opened  ;  the 
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larger  part  of  the  emanation  and  ezoess  of  hydrogen  enter  the  bulb. 
This  is  then  jacketed  with  liquid  air  in  the  yacaam-veBsely  J^  and  the 
mercury  allowed  to  fill  C,  rising  just  above  the  stopcock,  B^  which  is 
then  closed.  After  a  few  minutes,  in  which  time  all  the  emanation 
condenses,  and  the  solution  in  /  f  reeses,  F  is  opened,  and  the  excess  of 
hydrogen,  with  any  helium  present  (formed  from  the  radium  bromide 
solution)  is  pumped  off.  F  is  then  closed,  and  the  mercury  allowed  to 
rise  just  above  the  ground-in  joint,  E.  The  tap,  (7,  is  dosed,  the  mercury 
seal  preventing  any  possible  leakage. 

It  is  usually  desirable  to  add  more  emanation  to  the  solution.  The 
additions  are  conveniently  made  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days. 
The  following  method  has  proved  most  suitable.  The  mercury 
below  Q  is  drawn  down  as  far  as  possible  into  C  by  lowering  the 
reservoir,  E,  The  mercury  surface  is  then  fixed  just  below  D  by 
clipping  the  india-rubber  tube,  and  the  space  above  is  completely 
cleared  of  any  air  leakage  by  pumping  off  through  F.  G  h&  then 
opened.  The  gas  in  the  bulb  formed  by  the  action  of  the  emanation 
in  the  solution  forces  the  mercury  seal  down  into  C.  The  bulb,  /,  is 
again  jacketed  with  liquid  air,  and  the  emanation  condensed  along 
with  the  frozen  solution,  ^'is  opened;  the  gas  present  is  pumped  off 
and  stored.  The  fresh  quantity  of  emanation  is  added  as  previously  ] 
the  excess  of  hydrogen  and  the  helium  are  again  pumped  off.  A  mercury 
seal  is  finally  set  above  i7,  as  before,  and  G  is  closed.  This  treatment 
is  usually  repeated  four  or  five  times,  the  final  quantity  of  emanation 
being  allowed  to  decay  completely.  The  gas  produced  in  each  interval 
is  added,  and  the  total  quantity  finally  analysed.  The  method  of  analysis 
has  been  given  in  detail  previously  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1598 — 1699). 

In  the  particular  experiment  described  in  this  paper,  two  or  three  cc 
of  pure  water,  prepared  as  described  elsewhere  (tWrf.,  p.  1601,  foot- 
note), were  used,  the  gas  space  above  being  somewhat  greater.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  the  water  was  transferred  to  a 
platinum  dish  and  evaporated,  the  residue  ignited,  and  weighed.  The 
balance  was  accurate  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  milligram.  The  actual  weight 
found  was  O'OOOOl  gram.  The  residue  was  therefore  within  the  error 
of  weighing.  The  trace  of  residue  was  moistened  and  examined 
spectroscopically.  Lithium  was  certainly  absent,  although  the  sodium 
line  was  visible.  (The  method  can  consequently  be  employed  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy  with  solutions  of  copper  salts  and  those  of 
other  metals.) 

The  gas,  when  analysed,  gave  the  following  result : 

Hydrogen    8'8S7c.c. 

Oxygen 8-609  „ 

Nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide    0*292  „ 


12088  cc. 
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The  Ditrogen  residue  was  ezamined  for  rare  gases.  The  part  not 
condensable  in  charcoal  at  liquid-air  temperatures  showed  helium  and 
neon.  The  helium  yellow  line  was  extremely  intense,  and  the  strongest 
neon  reds  had  about  two-thirds  that  intensity.  This  might  be  expected 
from  the  fact  that  the  gas  and  water  phases  were  approximately  equal ; 
the  helium  was  produced  in  the  gas  phase.  The  spectrum  was  photo- 
graphed twice ;  exposures  were  given  of  from  six  to  seven  minutes. 
The  neon  spectrum  faded  rapidly,  and  was  barely  visible  during  the 
second  photograph.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate 
(Fig.  2).  A  is  the  spectrum  of  pure  helium,  B  that  of  the  iron  arc, 
C  that  of  the  second  photograph  (gases  under  examination),  D  that 
of  the  first,  and  JB  that  of  pure  neon.  The  reproduction  only  shows 
some  of  the  strongest  red  tines  of  neon  in  C  and  Z>.  The  helium  and 
neon  yellow  lines  appear  as  one  thick  line  in  the  reproduction,  although 
on  the  plate  they  are  seen  to  be  distinct. 

The  lines  were  read  under  a  travelling  microscope  with  the 
following  results.  The  figures  given  under  the  heading  of  intensity 
are  very  roughly  approximate,  but  show  well  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  neon  spectrum. 

Of  the  figures  which  follow,  those  printed  in  italics  are  known 
wave-lengths;  where  these  only  are  given,  they  were  chosen  as 
points  on  the  curve,  from  which  the  wave-lengths  represented  by 
figures  in  ordinary  type  were  determined  graphically.  The  figures 
following  each  symbol  are  the  intensities  acr  published  : 

Wave-length 7065 

int,n«ty{i«t/;;*<>;::    2 

Blement..^ He5 

Wave-length «}^ 

Element NelO 

^Wave-length 6161 

Klement Hg9 

«^        1     ^1.  5904 

-Wave-length ^g^^ 

Slement... Ne4 
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Wavelength Sm       ^^^^ 

T^-  „  .x„/l8t  photo...        3  1 

Inteii8ity|2^/  ^^    ...        8 

Element HglO        Ne4 

Wave-length 4922       4861 

Element He4        H20 

Wave-length ^^^       ^^^ 

Element H4         Hg6 

Wave-length 4438       4388 

Element Hel        He8 

W""-!*"!?* S-^    S" 

Element Hg6         Hg6 

Wave-length ^^^^       401^ 

Element HglO       He5 

Of  the  unidentified  lines,  one  only,  6818  (if  corresponding  with 
5812),  was  observed  in  the  previous  experiment. 

The  spectrum  tube  was  calibrated  previouslj,  and  rough  measure- 
ments were  taken  of  the  amount  of  gas  present.  The  total  volume 
(helium  and  neon)  was  approximately  0*8  c.  mm.  (not  more  than 
twice  this  figure,  and  not  less  than  half). 

In  view  of  the  slight  leakage  of  air,  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
presence  of  argon  in  the  residual  gases,  although  it  was  certainly 
present  in  reasonably  large  amount. 

In  carrying  out  such  work,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent 
traces  of  air  leaking  into  the  apparatus  during  the  considerable  length 
of  time  which  must  elapse  before  an  experiment  is  completed.  Since 
O'l  c.c.  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  contains  sufficient  argon  to  be  detected 
spectroscopically  after  the  nitrogen  has  been  removed  by  sparking, 
the  proof  that  the  'presence  of  argon  is  due  to  some  other  cause  is 
rendered  extremely  difficult.  Similarly,  it  is  far  from  easy  to  free 
copper  solutions  completely  from  traces  of  lithium  and  to  prove  con- 
vincingly that  lithium  did  not  pre-exist  in  such  solution  treated  with 
emanation.     The  detection  of  neon  is  open  to  no  such  objection.    The 
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only  possible  source,  other  than  transmutation,  is  the  aluminium  of  the 
electrodes.  The  vacuum  tube  had  been  previously  run  a  great  number 
of  times  at  different  pressures,  washed  out  with  air,  and  finally  showed 
traces  of  hydrogen,  and  hydrogen  alone.  It  is  inconceivable  that  neon 
can  have  resulted  thus  by  chance  from  two  experiments  ¥rith  water, 
where  in  each  case  the  residues  were  tested  between  those  from 
numerous  similar  experiments  with  other  solutions,  in  which  no  neon 
was  detected.  We  must  regard  the  transformation  of  emanation  into 
neon,  in  presence  of  water,  as  indisputably  proved,  and,  if  a  trans- 
mutation be  defined  as  a  transformation  brought  about  at  will,  by 
change  of  conditions,  then  ihia  ia  the  first  ease  oftranBtnutation  of  which 
conclusive  evidence  ia  put  forward. 

Addendum. 

Since  this  paper  was  communicated,  we  have  examined  the  accumu- 
lated residues  of  the  gases  pumped  away  from  solutions  of  radium 
bromide,  after  removing  hydrogen  and  oxygen  by  sparking,  and  the 
emanation  in  the  usual  manner.  The  heavier  fraction  was  removed 
with  charcoal  cooled  to  liquid-air  temperature.  The  lighter  fraction 
consisted  largely  of  helium.  Neon  was  undoubtedly  present;  the 
spectrum  was  photographed,  and  many  lines  were  conclusively  identi- 
fied. This  might  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  liquid  phase  provided  by 
radium  bromide  solution  itself. 

The  detailed  results  will  appear  later. 

Univsrsitt  College, 
London. 


XCV. — Molecular  Volumes  of    the  Nitrites  of  Silver^ 
Mercury,  and  the  Alkali  Metals. 

By  Pbafulla  Chandra  RIt. 

The  nitrites  of  silver,  mercury,  and  the  alkali  metals  have  engrossed 
my  attention  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  their  properties  have 
been  investigated  from  various  points  of  view.  Of  late,  I  have  been 
trying  to  gain  an  insight  into  their  constitution,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  some  additional  light  might  be  thrown  on  it  by  a  comparative 
examination  of  their  molecular  volumes. 

The  Investigation  was  carried  on  during  the  last  two  years,  and,  as 
the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  varied  from  2  P  to  31%  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravities  in  benzene  was  found  to  be  very 
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troablesomey  owing  to  its  highly  volatile  charaoter.  Clear,  traDBparent 
paraffin  oil  which  had  been  earef  ally  dehydrated  answered  the  purpose 
much  better.  Owing  to  the  viacoflity  of  the  oil  there  were,  no  doubt, 
some  drawbacks  to  contend  with,  but  they  were  surmounted  by  pro- 
ceeding in  the  following  manner.  The  finely-powdered  salt  being  only 
partly  covered  with  the  oil,  the  bottle  was  given  a  gentle  rotatory 
motion.  The  air  bubbles  in  the  interstices  of  the  powder  were  thus 
driven  out,  although  they  remained  suspended  in  the  liquid.  The 
bottle  was  then  allowed  to  stand  overnight  in  a  desiccator.  The  next 
day  the  liquid  became  perfectly  clear.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
bottle  was  then  filled  up  as  usual.  In  order  to  put  to  a  crucial  test 
the  reliability  of  the  method,  pure  samples  of  sodium  and  potassium 
chlorides,  as  also  of  potassium  nitrate,  were  prepared  and  their  specific 
gravities  taken. 

The  specific  gravity  of  sodium  chloride  at  27*6°  was  found  to  be 
2*166  j  a  sample  of  pure  rook*salt,  according  to  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  had 
the  density  2'1676  at  6*"  (Trans.,  1894,  65,  30);  the  density  at  Idb"" 
is  given  as  2*166  by  Clarke  {GonstanU  of  Nature^  1st  Supplement  to 
Ft.  1,  pc  9)«  The  determination  of  the  density  of  potassium  chloride 
gave  1*996  at  21*9^;  the  mean  of  several  observations  by  Quincke, 
Flayf air  and  Joule,  Filhol,  Schiff  and  Schroder,  and  Kopp  varies  from 
1*990  to  1-946.  The  specific  gravity  of  sylvine  is  1*990.  Determina> 
tion  of  the  specific  gravity  of  potassium  nitrate  gave  2*1064  at  26*4°} 
other  observations  on  record  are  2*096  to  2*108  at  4°  (Playfair  and 
Joule),  and  2*109  (Retgers).  It  will  be  seen  that  as  solids  are  far  less 
expansible  by  heat  than  liquids,  the  divergence,  due  to  the  densities 
being  taken  at  wide  intervals  of  temperature,  is  almost  negligible. 

For  test  cases,  the  above  three  salts  were  purposely  chosen,  as  they 
not  only  admit  of  a  high  degree  of  purification,  but  could  be  fused 
without  decomposition.  Salts  which  cannot  be  heated  to  fusion  without 
risk  of  decomposition,  for  example,  pentahydrated  copper  sulphate  and 
anhydrous  magnesium  and  copper  sulphates,  are  liable  to  yield  more  or 
less  discordant  results  (compare  Thorpe  and  Watts,  Trans.,  1880,  37, 
103,  106,  106).  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  almost  all  the 
nitrites  belong  to  this  category. 

Liikkim  ifilrtto.— This  salt  was  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  silver 
nitrite  and  lithium  chloride  in  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  water. 
The  resulting  hydrated  cr3rstals  were  left  for  a  long  time  in  a  vacaom 
desiccator,  when  the  anhydrous  salt  was  obtained : 

0-201  gave  0-2066  Li^^.    Li-1308. 

IdNOj  requires  Li « 13*22  per  cent. 

The  specific  gravity  of  several  samples  of  distinct  preparations  was 
taken,  and  gave  1*706  at  81°  and  1-636  at  27^  Mean  =  l*671. 
Closer  approximation  could  not  be  obtained. 
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Sodium  NUrite.  (For  method  of  preparation  see  Trans.,  1906,  87, 
178.) — ^The  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  in  benzene  at  27^  was  2*163 ; 
of  another  sample  in  the  paraffin  oil  was  2*166  at  31*4^.  A  sample  of 
Merck's,  which  was  reorjstallised  twice  (Found  :  Na»  33*38 ;  NaNOj 
requires  Na»  33*34  per  cent.),  gave  2*1608  at  20*4%  the  mean  of 
the  several  values  being  2*167. 

Potaasium  Nitrite.  (For  mode  of  preparation,  compare  loc.  eit.,  178  ; 
Pound :  K  =  46*93 ;  KNO^  requires  K  ==  45*94  per  cent.)— As  the  sub- 
stance is  deliquescent,  it  has  to  be  handled  with  care.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  gravity  of  one  preparation  gave  1*917  at  21^ ;  that 
of  a  second  preparation  gave  1*919  at  23*7%  A  sample  of  Merck's, 
purified  by  recrystallisation  (K  =  46*71),  gave  1*909  at  23°.  Mean 
sp.  gr.  =  1-916. 

SilfW  Nitrite, — Some  two  dozen  preparations  were  undertaken,  the 
particular  object  in  view  being  to  see  if  there  is  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  density  of  the  nitrites  as  prepared  simply  by  double 
decomposition  between  sodium  nitrite  and  silver  nitrate  and  the  same 
when  subjected  to  crystallisation  (compare  Eikj  and  Ga&guli,  Proc., 
1906,  21,  280).  It  should  be  noted  that,  unless  previously  well  dried, 
the  nitrite  cannot  be  heated  in  a  steam-oven  at  96 — 100°  without 
slight  decomposition  3  even  a  boiling  solution  of  it  evolves  traces  of 
nitric  oxide,  the  decomposition  proceeding  according  to  the  equation : 

2  AgNOj  =  AgNOg  +  Ag  +  NO.* 

Indeed,  if  pure  silver  nitrite  be  subjected  to  recrystallisation,  the 
mother  liquor,  on  evaluation,  is  found  to  yield  a  slightly  higher  value 
for  the  total  nitrogen  as  compared  with  the  nitritic  nitrogen.  The 
salts  were  drained  free  from  the  mother  liquor  and  washed  with  cold 
water  on  the  filter  pump,  and  afterwards  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid;  they  were  finally  powdered,  sifted,  and  dried  again.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  salt  from  double  decomposition 
gave  4*461,  4*478,  4*643,  4*629  at  23— 24*8^  whilst  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  different  samples  from  recrystallisation  was  4*472,  4*462,  4*424 
at  23 — 31°.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  no  marked  difference  can 
be  detected  between  the  two  sets  of  results.  The  mean  of  the  last 
three  values  is  4*463. 

Mereuroue  Nitnte. — ^As  this  salt  can  only  be  dried  on  a  porous 
plate,  it  is  invariably  contaminated  with  traces  of  the  adhering  mother 
liquor.  Three  distinct  preparations  gave  the  specific  gravity  as  6*94, 
6*876,  and  6*96  respectively  at  21—29''.    The  mean  value  is  6*926. 

The  molecular  volumes  of  the  nitrites  are  tabulated  below  for  con- 
venience  of  comparison : 

*  Hans  Pick,  ''BeitrUge  z.  charakteristik  d.  Nitrit-ionfi,"  Jnai^.  Diu.^  BreslaUf 
1906,  p.  27. 
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Salt.  Mol.  wt.  Sp.  gr.  MoL  vol. 

(LiN0,)8»   10602  1-671                   63-44 

(NaNOj)a     138-0  2-157                   68-98 

(KNO,)a 170-2  1-916                   88-88 

(AgNOa),    8080  4458                   6916 

(HgNOa)j    4920  5925                   8804 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  nitrites  increases 
with  the  increase  in  molecular  weight,  the  exception  being  in  the  case 
of  the  sodium  compound.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  salts  of 
sodium  are  specifically  heavier  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  potass- 
ium. It  will  further  be  seen  that  lithium  and  sodium  nitrites  have 
practically  the  same  molecular  volume.  Potassium  nitrite  has  the 
largest  molecular  volume  in  the  series,  but  it  is  smaller  than  the 
atomic  volume  of  the  metal  itself  (2K « 90*8).  As  shown  by  Kopp 
long  ago,  the  specific  volumes  of  the  salts  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths  are  often  smaller  than  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  component 
metals  (Thorpe,  Kopp  Memorial  Lecture,  Trans.,  1893,  63, 800).  Among 
the  alkali  metals,  potassium  is  the  most  energetic  and  has  the  largest 
atomic  volume,t  and  this  property,  as  pointed  out  by  Mendeleeff,  is 
connected  ¥rith  the  porosity  (sponge-like  structure)  of  the  element. 
The  group  *0'NIO,  the  radicle  of  the  nitrite,  penetrates  into  the 
interstitial  space  without  causing  any  increase  in  bulk.  The  position 
of  silver  and  mercury  is  somewhat  anomalous  (compare  Trans.,  1907, 
91,  2036).  The  comparatively  small  atomic  volume  of  these  metals 
is  on  a  par  with  their  inertness  and  feeble  reactivity.  The  elements 
which  constitute  the  radicle  of  the  nitrite  cannot  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  pores  of  the  actual  matter  of  the  substance  without  at  the 
same  time  contributing  an  appreciable  accession  to  the  bulk  of  tiie 
molecule.     Further  discussion  on  these  points  is  reserved  until  later. 

Chsmical  Laboratobt, 
Peesidenot  Collbgb,  Calcutta. 


XCVI. — The  MutvAxl  Solubility  of  2-Methylpiperidine  and 

Water. 
By  Otto  Flaschnsr   and  Basil  MacEwbn. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  many  general  conclusions  as  regards  the 
influence  of  constitution  on  the  mutual  solubility  of  liquids,  because 
only  a  very  few  members  of  any  one  homologous  series  are  suitable  for 

*  The  molecular  weights  have  been  doubled  throughout  because  of  facility  of  oom- 
pariBon  with  mercurous  nitrite,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  has  the  formula 
HgsCNO,),,  and  also  with  the  nitrites  of  the  alkaline  earths, 

t  Coesium  and  rubidium  are,  of  course,  left  out  of  consideration  for  the  present 
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the  determination  of  the  complete  solubilitj  curve  or  even  of  one  of 
the  two  critical  solution-temperatures.    An  upper  critical  tempera- 
ture with  water  has  been  observed  in  the  following  homologous 
series : 
In  the  series  of  alcohols  (Alexteff,  Wud.  Annalen,  1886,  28,  306)  : 

iroButyl  alcohol  130* 

»«c-Bntyl  alcohol 118-7* 

In  the  series  of  aliphatic  acids  (Rothmund,  ZeiUch,  physikal,  Chem,, 
1898,  26,  460) : 

n-Butyricacid -2-8'* 

ifoButyric  acid     24'6" 

The  corresponding  lower  critical  solution-temperatures,  on  account 
of  the  appearance  of  a  solid  phase,  cannot  be  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  following  series^  the  lower  critical  solution- 
temperature  can  be  determined,  whilst  the  upper  one  lies  too  high  for 
observation : 

In  the  series  of  aliphatic  amines : 

Diethylamine  (Guthrie,  PhU.  Mag.,  1884,  [v],  18,  499) about  121" 

Triethylamine  (Rothmund,  loe.  eU.) IS'T** 

In  the  pyridine  series  : 

2 :  e-Lutidine  (Timmermaus,  Zeiiaeh.  physikal.  Chem,,  1907,  58,  144) ...  40" 

2 : 4  : 6-Trimethylpyridine  (Rothmund,  toe.  eit,)   6*42" 

In  the  piperidine  series  (Flaschner,  ZeiUch,  physikal.  Chmn ,  1908, 
62,  493) : 

l-Methylpiperidine 48*8* 

1-Ethylpiperidine T'S* 

If,  as  suggested  by  Rothmund,  the  solubility  of  two  not  com- 
pletely miscible  liquids  is  represented  by  a  closed  curve,  all  the?e 
solubility  rings  of  one  liquid,  for  example,  water  when  used  in  cod- 
j unction  with  the  members  of  homologous  series,  seem  to  have  the 
same  "centre.''  The  higher  the  member  in  the  homologous  series 
the  less  is  the  mutual  solubility,  and  therefore  the  wider  the 
theoretical  ring,  that  is,  the  lower  critical  solution-temperature 
occurs  at  a  lower  point  in  the  thermometric  scale,  and  the 
upper  critical  temperature  at  a  higher  point  (Timmermans,  Zeitie?i, 
physikal,  Chem,,  1907,  58,  145).  From  the  examples  given,  it  is 
evident  that  the  increase  of  mutual  solubility  is  due  to  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  atoms,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  carbon  and  hydrogen 
atoms  cause  a  decrease.  The  larger  the  carbon-hydrogen  group 
attached  to  the  oxygen  or  nitrogen,  or  the  nearer  such  a  group  to 
these  atomS|  the  smaller  is  the  mutual  solubility.    A  decrease  in  the 
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number  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  atoms  prodaces  an  increase  in  the 
mutual  solubility.  a-Fiooline  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
whilst  2-methylpiperidine,  which  has  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  more,  is  not 
miscible  with  water  within  certain  limits  of  temperature.  Consider- 
ing that  1-ethylpiperidine  is  completely  analogous  to  triethylamine 
and  contains  only  one  carbon  atom  more,  one  would  expect  a 
depression  of  the  lower  critical  solution-temperature,  and  this  is  found 
to  be  the  case,  for  the  lower  critical  solution-temperature  of  the  cyclic 
compound  is  lower  by  1 1^  than  that  of  triethylamine.  Therefore  the 
ring  formation  itself  can  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  solubility. 

Further,  it  appeared  to  be  of  interest  to  determine  the  influence  of 
the  position  which  an  organic  group  in  a  cyclic  compound  occupies. 
As  one  of  us  has  found  that  the  piperidines  form  a  class  of  substances 
which  give  with  water  an  easily  obtainable  lower  critical  solution- 
temperature,  and  from  the  yalues  of  the  dielectic  constants  (Ladenbnrg, 
Zeitaeh.  Elekirochem.,  1901,  7,  816)  other  examples  are  to  be 
expected,  we  have  made  determinations  with  2-methylpiperidine- 
This  substance  was  prepared  according  to  Ladenburg's  method 
{Annalen^  1888,  247,  5).  The  fraction  of  commercial  picolines  boiling 
from  128°  to  134°  was  purified  by  recrystaliising  the  mercury  salt, 
and  the  a-picoline  was  reduced  with  sodium  and  absolute  alcohol. 
The  2-methylpiperidine  obtained  in  this  way  was  fractionated  several 
times,  and  the  single  fractions  were  tested  for  purity  by  Crismer's 
method,  by  determining  the  lower  critical  solution-temperature. 
Finally,  the  fraction  boiling  at  117*6 — 118*6°  was  regarded  as  the 
purest,  and  was  used  for  the  following  experiments. 

The  determination  of  the  solubility  curve  was  made  by  AlexdefPs 
well-known  synthetic  method.  To  determine  the  lower  half  of  the 
curve,  definite  quantities  of  the  base  and  water  were  introduced  by 
means  of  a  capillary  pipette  into  a  narrow  tube,  which  was  blown  out 
at  one  end  into  a  small  bulb  and  at  the  other  end  drawn  out  into  a 
capillary ;  the  mixture  was  weighed.  -  The  capillary  was  sealed  and 
the  temperature  was  determined,  at  which  separation  into  two  layers 
took  place;  the  capillary  was  then  broken  off,  and,  after  a  further 
quantity  of  the  liquids  had  been  added,  it  was  used  for  another 
experiment.  The  determination  of  the  upper  half  of  the  curve  was 
carried  out  in  small  tubes  of  Jena  glass  (6  mm.  external,  3  mm. 
internal  diameter),  drawn  out  into  thick  capillaries  at  one  end. 
These  liquid  mixtures  were  only  used  for  one  determination,  although 
even  at  230°  the  glass  was  only  slightly  attacked  by  the  j^base.  In 
the  following  table^  the  amount  of  2-methylpiperidine  is  given  in 
percentage  by  weight  of  the  solution.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lower  critical  solution-point,  a  distinct  critical  opalescence  was  observed. 
The  results  are  reproduced  in  the  diagram. 
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Solution 

Solntion 

2-Metby]piperidioe. 

point. 

2-Methylpiperidine. 

point. 

72-3 

165' 

9-5 

82-4° 

64-7 

112 

8*6 

86-5 

62-4 

94 

7-8 

92-4 

470 

88*8 

6*8  homogeneons  up  to  170' 

89-7 

87 

60-4 

221' 

88-7 

87*2  opalescence 

52-4 

225 

29-2 

83      *^„ 

28-8 

227 

24  0 

81 

20  1 

227 

19-4 

79-8 

15-0 

220 

13-8 

79-8 

9-7 

188 

10-6 

80*4 

8-2 

171 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  complete  solubility  ring  of  water-2-methyl- 
piperidine  can  be  followed ;  the  only  other  case  in  which  similar  observa- 
tions have  been  made  is  that  of  nicotine  and  water  (Hudson,  Ze%i$eh, 
phyaikal.  Chem.,  1904,  47,  113).     The  lower  half  of  the  curve  has  a 


140  160 

Temperature, 


180 


200 


220 


shape  similar  to  that  of  mixtures  of  2:4: 6-trimethylpyridine  and  of 
1 -methyl-  and  1-ethyl-piperidine  with  water,  namely,  somewhat 
abruptly  curved,  whilst  the  upper  nearly  symmetrical  half  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  known  liquid  pairs  with  upper  critical  solution- 
temperatures.  Also,  the  law  of  rectilinear  diameters,  as  Rothmund 
first  showed,  holds  fairly  well  for  the  upper  point,  whilst  the  diameter 
for  the  lower  part  is  sharply  curved.  The  regularity  indicated  above 
is  observed  here  also. .  In  consequence  of  the  greater  distance  of  the 
methyl  group  from  the  nitrogen  atom  in  2-methylpiperidine  com- 
pared with  1-methylpiperidine,  the  lower  critical  solution-tempera- 
ture of  the  former  is  increased  by  31^  and  the  upper  one  is  depressed 
by  about  60^ 

We  have  to  express  our  thanks  to  Sir  William  Eamsay  for  the 
kind  interest  taken  in  this  research. 

IJnIVBRSITT  OeLLKOB, 
liONDON. 
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XCVIL — The  Viscosity  of  Solutions, 

By  Oharlbb  Edward  Fawsitt. 

The  work  in  this  paper  was  carried  out  more  than  a  year  ago,  and 
its  publication  was  delayed  in  the  hope  that  the  measurements  might 
be  extended  over  a  larger  field.  Being  now  fully  occupied  with  high- 
temperature  yiscosity  observations,  I  do  not  feel  that  any  further 
delay  is  advisable,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  result  in  a  continuation  of  the 
work  in  the  present  paper,  at  any  rate,  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  viscosity  of  aqueous  solutions  has  already  been  discussed  in 
previous  papers  {Zeiitch.  phynkal,  Chem.,  1904,  48,  585;  Proe, 
FaradoAf  Soe,,  1904,  664).  When  dilute  solutions  are  studied,  the 
viscosity  is  usually  a  linear  function  of  the  concentration  of  the 
solute.  A  number  of  colloidal  aqueous  solutions  and  some  alcoholic 
solutions  have  now  been  examined,  and  it  is  found  that  they  behave 
very  similarly  to  aqueous  solutions.  It  would  have  been  of  conside^ 
able  interest  to  obtain  viscosity  measurements  on  colloidal  solutions  of 
metals  and  metallic  sulphides,  but  an  attempt  to  prepare  such  sola- 
tions  in  sufficient  concentration  to  give  viscosity  measurements  was 
not  successful.  Measurements  of  viscosity  were,  however,  carried  cafe 
with  solutions  of  tungstic  acid,  hiemoglobin,  gelatin,  and  albumen. 

Measurements  on  alcoholic  solutions  here  given  are  also  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement  made  in  a  previous  paper  {loo,  oU.),  that  the 
viscosity  of  equimolecular  solutions  of  substances  forming  a  homologous 
series  is  to  some  extent  an  additive  property. 

EXPEBIMBNTAL. 

CoUoidcU  SoltUiona, — ^The  tungstic  acid  used  was  prepared  by 
dialysing  a  mixture  of  sodium  tungstate  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  other  substances  were  purchased  in  as  pure  a  state  as  they 
could  be  obtained.  The  viscosity  of  gelatin  solutions  has  already 
been  investigated  by  Schroeder  {Zeitach,  phynkal,  Ghom,^  1903,  45, 
75),  who  noticed  that  the  viscosity  of  such  solutions  depends 
greatly  on  their  previous  history.  I  have  found  that  this  property 
is  not  confined  only  to  gelatin  solutions,  but  appears  to  belong  to 
other  colloidal  solutions,  although  in  no  case  have  I  noticed  the 
viscosity  of  solutions  to  vary  in  the  extraordinary  manner  that 
gelatin  solutions  do,  simply  by  allowing  them  to  stand. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  at  25°,  using  the  Ostwald  form 
of  U-tube  with  a  glass  capillary.  The  viscosity  of  water  at  25°  is 
taken  as  unity : 
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Substance. 

Percentage. 

Albumen 

0-26 

19 

0-85 

91 

170 

Tungstic  acid 

2-8 

If                >9 

4-4 
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Viscosity. 
1019 
1066 
1-140 
1-028 
1-044 
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Substance. 

Percentage. 

Viscosity. 

Hemoglobin 

0-45 

1-021 

91 

0-9 

1042 

Gelatin 

0-0082 

1-012 

9» 

0-0165 

1-029 

19 

0-033 

1-096 

The  divergence  from  the  linear  formula  is  notioeable  only  in  the 
case  of  gelatin.  The  Arrhenius  formala  ii  =  A^,  where  ft  is  the 
viscosity,  x  the  concentration,  and  A  a  constant,  is  also  anable  to 
represent  the  case  of  gelatin  solutions.  Even  among  crystalloids, 
however,  there  are  abnormal  cases  of  this  kind,  as,  for  example,  sucrose 
(Rudorf,  Zeitach.  physikal.  Chem.,  1903,  43,  257). 

Alcoholic  Solutions. — The  temperature  of  experiment  was  again  25°, 
and  the  viscosity  of  alcohol  is  taken  as  unity  at  this  temperature. 


Solutions  in  Ethyl  Alcohol, 


Sabstauce. 
Bntyramide 


Concentration. 
N/S 

m 


Viscosity. 
1-029 
1-061 
1-118 
1-205 


Substance.   Concentration. 
Kethylcarbamide      N/S 


Viscosity. 
1-028 
1-050 
1-099 
1-212 


The  linear  formula  is  applicable  in  both  these  oases. 
A  comparison  of  a  number  of  amides  at  normal  concentration  gave 
the  following  results : 


Acetamide    1*122 

Proplonamide 1-156 

Bntyramide 1-205 


Valeramide  1246 

n-Hexamide 1-275 


The  increment  in  the  successive  numbers  is  not  constant,  so  that  the 
property  is  not  of  a  strictly  additive  character.  The  viscosity  of  the 
oorresponding  normal  aqueous  solutions  (taking  the  value  for  alcohol 
again  as  unity)  is  as  follows  : 


Acetamide    0-926 

Proplonamide 1*000 

*  By  extrapolation  from  more  dilute  solutions. 


Bntyramide 1-080 

Valeramide*    1-149 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  viscosity  constants  of  the  aqueous 
solutions  increase  more  rapidly  with  substances  of  increasing  mole- 
cular weight  than  those  of  the  alcoholic  solutions. 

I  have  pleasure  in  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the 
Chemical  Society  for  a  research  grant  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this 
investigation. 

The  University, 
Glasgow. 
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XCVIIL— ^   Criticism  of  Werner's  Theory  and  the 

Constitution  of  Complex  Salts. 

By  John  Albert  Newton  Friend,  Ph.D. 

In  a  recent  communication  (Friend,  Trans.,  1908,  93,  260),  a  new 
theory  of  valency  was  suggested  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  free  valencies  therein  postulated  correspond  with  the  principal 
ones  of  Werner,  and  the  latent  with  the  auxiliary.  There  are,  however, 
two  important  distinctions  between  the  last  named  : 

1.  Whereas  groups  attached  by  the  author's  latent  valencies  are 
dissociable,  those  attached  by  Werner's  siuziliary  valencies  are  not. 

2.  Werner's  auxiliary  valencies  differ  from  the  principal  ones  in 
the  amount  of  energy  they  contain,  and  it  is  regarded  as  possible  for 
several  of  them  to  combine  together  to  yield  a  principal  valence. 

The  author's  latent  and  free  valencies,  however,  are  practically 
identical,  being  separated  from  each  other  only  because  they  are 
assumed  to  exist  in  pairs  of  equal  ^and  opposite  sign,  and  thus  do  not 
affect  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atom  to  which  they  belong.  In  this 
respect  they  resemble  the  neutral  affinities  of  Spiegel  {Zeitieh.  anorg. 
Chem,f  1902,  29,  366)  and  the  electrical  double  valencies  of  Arrhenius 
{ITieorien  der  Ghemie^  Leipzig,  1906). 

By  adopting  the  author's  theory,  formulas  for  simple  and  complex 
molecules  can  be  obtained,  which  not  only  embody  the  advantages  of 
Werner's  system,  but  are  free  from  many  of  its  objections.  This  may 
be  best  shown  by  taking  a  few  concrete  examples. 

Ammonium  Chloride, 

According  to  Werner's  theory,  the  formula  for  ammonium  chloride 
is: 

HgN. . .  .HCl, 

where  the  dotted  line  represents  the  auxiliary  valence  joining  the 
hydrogen  to  the  nitrogen  nucleus.  The  chlorine  atom  is  thus  free  to 
dissociate,  whereas  the  hydrogen  is  not.  This  formula  explains  the 
readiness  with  which  ammonia  and  hydrogen  chloride  unite,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  resulting  compound  dissociates  on  heating. 
Against  it,  however,  a  large  number  of  facte  may  be  arrayed.  The 
nitrogen  is  here  represented  as  quadrivalent  and  the  hydrogen 
as  bivalent,  assumptions  for  which  we  have  no  warrant.  The 
fourth  atom  of  hydrogen  is  not  attached  to  the  nitrogen  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  three  in  Werner's  formula,  but  the 
researches  of  Victor  Meyer  on  the  alkylammonium  iodides  indicate 
that  no  such  difference  in  reality  exists  (Friend,  toe,  cU,,  p.  268). 
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Farther,  if  we  replace  hydrochloric  acid  by  a  weak  acid,  as,  for 
example,  acetic,  the  degree  of  dissodation  of  the  weak  acid  is 
increased  by  neutralisation  with  ammonia.  This,  of  course,  should 
not  occur  if  we  are  simply  dealing  with  the  addition  of  an  NHg-group 
to  the  hydrogen  atom  of  the  acid. 

Finally,  as  Arrhenius  (foo.  eii.)  points  out,  tetramethylammonium 
hydroxide,  {OBi^^*OBi,  is  a  strong  base,  and  its  degree  of  dissociation 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  salts.  According  to  Werner's  theory, 
however,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  additive  product  of  trimethylamine 
and  methyl  alcohol,  which  latter  is  probably  even  less  dissociated  than 
water  itself. 

All  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  however,  if  the  present  author's 
formul89  are  accepted  {loo.  oU,f  p.  267). 

These  schemes  have  the  ^further  advantage  of  explaining  the  ob- 
servation of  Kahlenberg,  that  union  between  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
chloride  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  non-conducting  benasene 
vapour,  although,  as  Baker  has  shown  (Trans.,  1894,  65,  612),  when 
quite  dry  the  two  gases  will  not  combine.  Since  the  action  is 
molecular,  the  benzene  serves  to  bring  the  molecules  together,  the 
presence  of  an  ionising  solvent,  such  as  water,  being  unnecessary. 


Ammifio^ompounda, 

Two  compounds  are  known  having  the  composition  PtGl4(NH3)2. 
Neither  isomeride  shows  any  appreciable  dissociation  in  aqueous 
solution.  It  is  therefore  assumed  by  Werner  that  the  six  elements 
or  groups  are  attached  directly  to  the  platinum,  the  four  chlorine 
atoms  by  principal  valencies,  and  the  two  NHg-groups  by  auxiliary. 
Thus: 

CI 
CI  NH, 


I       .^ 


01^  I    '•••NH, 

It  is  clear  that  if  these  groups  are  arranged  spatially  around  the 
platinum  atom,  two  different  schemes  are  possible,  namely,  one'  in 
which  the  two  NHj-groups  are  adjacent,  and  one  in  which  they  are 
opposite.     These  represent  the  isomerides  known. 

Here,  again,  nitrogen  is  represented  as  quadrivalent,  and  the 
platinum  as  sexavalent.  Further,  the  indefinite  nature  of  the 
auxiliary  valencies  is  a  drawback,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  are  not  endowed  with  them  here,  as  in  so  many 
other  compounds. 
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Finally,  if  the  fact  that  the  elements  are  joined  directly  to  the 
metal  affords  an  explanation  for  the  undissociable  nature  of  the 
complex,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  potassium  chloride,  to  quote  a 
familiar  example,  we  have  a  highly  dissociable  salt. 

Spiegel  {loe.  eit,)  suggests  that  the  auxiliary  valencies  of  Werneir 
correspond  with  his  neutral  affinities.  He  therefore  attributes  to 
platinum  four  active  valencies,  by  means  of  which  the  chlorine  atoms 
are  attached,  and  two  pairs  of  neutral  affinities  (formula  I) : 


-01 


(I.)  (II.) 

The  ammino-compound  under  consideration  would  presumably  be 
represented  by  the  formula  (II). 

This  certainly  obviates  the  necessity  of  introducing  quadrivalent 
nitrogen,  and  it  also  gives  a  certain  definiteness  to  the  auxiliary 
valencies.  It  does  not  explain  the  undissociable  nature  of  the  com- 
pound, however,  and,  further,  if  the  neutral  affinities  of  the  metals 
generally  exhibit  such  pronounced  activity,  it^is  remarkable  that,  both 
in  solution  and  in  a  state  of  vapour,  their  molecules  should  be  almost 
exclusively  monatomic  (Tammann,  Zeitsck.  cmwrg,  Chem.^  1907, 
55,  289;  Wartenberg,  ZeUsch,  anarg.  Ch6m.,  1907,  56,  320; 
Kurbatoff,  J.  Rms.  Phya,  Chem.  Soc.,  1907,  39,  1181,  1216). 

The  present  author  therefore  suggests  that  a  hexatomic  shell  forms 
round  the  metal  in  the  way  indicated  by  Werner,  but  that  all  the 
elements  (or  groups)  are  joined  together  by  latent  valencies,  and  not 
necessarily  to  the  metal  itself.  Thus,  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
the  formula  becomes : 

Olv         •CI 

Note. — For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  atoms  are  here,  and  in  the  succeeding  schemes, 
represented  as  lying  in  one  plane.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  a  second  pair  of  latent 
videncies  is  developed  from  each  atom  in  the  ring,  a  spatial  configuration  is 
obtained. 

Whilst  possessing  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  formulsof  Werner 
and  Spiegel,  this  scheme  affords  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
dissociation  cannot  take  place  without  the  destruction  of  the 
complex. 
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If,  now,  the  four  chlorine  atoms  in  the  ring  are  replaced  by 
ammonia,  the  complex  [Ft(NH3)0]Cl4  is  obtained. 

According  to  Werner,  the  six  NHg-groups  are  attached  directly  to 
the  platinum,  and  constitute  the  first  zone.  The  dissociable  chlorine 
atoms  hover  round  the  nucleus  in  an  indefinite  manner,  and  are 
classed  as  the  second  or  outer  zone. 

Briggs  (Proa,  1908,  24,  94)  suggests  that  the  platinum  atom  has 
both  positive  and  negative  affinities,  and  draws  up  a  scheme  according 
to  which  all  ten  elements  (or  groups)  are  attached  directly  to  the 
metal. 

According  to  the  present  author,  however,  the  complex  is  represented 
by  the  scheme : 


kX^ 


NH, 

oi-l4_p±-| — ^ci  , 

H,N      \nH, 

in  which  the  platinum  retains  its  quadrivalent  nature.  The  dissociable 
nature  of  the  chlorine  atoms  is  due  therefore  to  their  being  attached  to 
the  platinum  atom,  but  not  being  included  in  the  shell. 

It  is  easy  to  see  by  this  arrangement  that  the  complex  [Pt(NH,,)0] 
will  form  one  ion,  for  the  platinum  atom  will  be  unable  to  escape  from 
the  hexatomic  nitrogen  shell  surrounding  it. 

The  formula  for  the  complex  [Pt^^^'H  will  thus  be : 


01   .n: 


H,X      NH.        , 

Cl_|-Pt-|— CI 
H.N     I     NBL 

•   \i/ 

in  which  one  chlorine  atom  has  been  included  in  the  shell.      Con. 
sequently,  only  three  chlorine  atoms  are  dissociable. 

Other  Complexes, 

In  potassium  platinichloride,  K^PtCl^,  we  have  a  typical  example  of 
a  second  class  of  complex,  namely,  that  in  which  the  simple  ions  are 
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poBitive,  and  are  attached  directly  to  the  shell  and  not  to  the  central 
metallic  atom.    Thus : 

K 

I 


<^i. 


^01 

i 

By  working  along  lines  similar  to  these,  it  is  easy  to  construct 
suitable  formulae  for  all  the  complexes  which  have  as  yet  been 
discovered. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  inorganic  compounds  may  thus  be 
grouped  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  which  contain  hexatomic 
shells,  and  those  which  do  not,  whereas  organic  compounds  are 
classified  according  as  they  possess  hexatomic  rings  or  not. 


XCIX. — The  Reaction  of  Diazonium  Scdts  with  Moivo- 

and  Di-hydHc  Phenols  and  with  NaphthoU. 

By  Kennedy  Joseph  PREyiT]6  Obton  and  Bbginald  William  £vBRAn. 

Since  the  publication  of  Ooldschmidt's  {Ber.^  1897,  30,  670 ;  «<  99q) 
exact  quantitative  experiments  on  the  coupling  of  diazo-compounds 
with  anilines  and  phenols,  it  has  been  clear  that  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  three  classes,  the  diaaonium  salts,  the  diasotates 
(the  ''normal"  or  ^yndiazotates),  and  t^odiazotates  in  this  respect. 
Inasmuch  as  it  was  shown  by  him  that  only  the  hydrolysed  fraction 
reacts  with  the  phenol,  the  decisive  factor  in  the  rapidity  and  extent 
of  the  reaction  is  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  which  the  particular  diazo- 
compound  undergoes  under  the  conditions.  When  other  conditions 
(nature  of  the  acid  radicle,  dilution,  and  temperature)  are  kept 
constant,  this  degree  of  hydrolysis  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
diazonium  base;  or,  with  similar  reservations  in  the  case  of  the 
diazotates  and  the  isodiazotates,  on  the  strength  of  the  corresponding 
acid,  the  diazohydroxide.  Whether  the  free  diazonium  hydroxide,  or 
whether  the  diazohydroxide  («yndiazohydroxide)  which  Hantzsch 
claims  to  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  solutions  of  ail  diazonium 
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Ar»N»OH 
bases  thus  :        ui  z:^  Ar*NIN*OH,  is  the  reactive  substance,  is 

immaterial  for  the  present  discussion.  All  circumstances  which 
reduce  the  extent  of  this  hydrolysis,  such  as  excess  of  a  mineral  acid 
in  solutions  of  diazonium  salts,  or  excess  of  alkali  in  solutions  of 
diaxotates^  diminish  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  coupling. 
Inasmuch  as  the  normal  diazotates  are  generally  the  most  hydrolysed 
of  the  three  classes  of  diazo-compounds  (when  the  three  are  obtain- 
able), faintly  alkaline  solutions  of  this  form  are  usually  preferred  for 
the  preparation  of  the  hydroxyazo-compounds. 

No  systematic  study  of  the  interaction  of  diazonium  salts  and 
phenols  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  diazouium  compound  and  the 
phenol  has  been  varied  appears  as  yet  to  have  been  made.  That 
diazo-oompounds  couple  with  )3-naphthol  or  resorcinol  in  the  presence 
of  mineral  acid  has  been  long  known  (Wallach,  Ber.,  1882,  15,  27 ; 
Liebermann,  Ber.,  1883,  16,  2859);  and  applications  have  been  made 
of  these  observations  in  the  colour  industry.  Bambwger  aud  Hantzsch 
have  used  an  alcoholic  solution  of  )3-naphthol  for  the  preparation 
of  the  azo-compound  from  diazonium  salts  (for  example,  Ber.f  1895» 
26,  848).  This  method  is  alone  available,  and  gives  excellent  results 
in  the  case  of  those  diazo-compounds  in  which  negative  snbstituents 
are  present  in  the  positions  2,  4,  and  6  with  respect  to  the  diazo- 
group,  since  such  diazo-compounds  will  not  couple  in  a  solution  which 
is  more  than  feebly  alkaline;  moreover,  in  such  feebly  alkaline 
solutions  halogen  is  eliminated  from  the  benzene  nucleus,  and  hence 
the  preparation  of  a  pure  product  is  rendered  difficult  (Orton,  Trans., 
1903,83,796;  et  seq.). 

In  our  own  experiments  we  have  investigated  the  reaction  of 
a  series  of  diazonium  salts  of  constitution  varying  between  the  highly 
iNisic  diazo-^-cumene  and  the  feebly  basic  «-tribromodiazobenzene, 
with  a  number  of  monohydrio  phenols,  the  dihydric  phenols,  and  a- 
jmd  )3-naphthol. 

All  diazonium  salts^  even  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphates,  couple 
with  equal  readiness  withj3-naphtholin  alcoholic  solution,  both  thofe 
derived  from  the  feebly  basic  «-tribromobenzenediazoninm  hydroxide 
and  similar  bases,  and  those  derived  from  the  powerful  bases,  m-xylene- 
and  ^umenediazonium  hydroxides.  In  fact,  when  the  solid  diazonium 
salts  can  be  easily  prepared,  this  method  of  obtaining  the  azo-/9- 
naphthols  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  method  of  preparation  is  very  simple.  Molecular  proportions 
of  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  and  the  naphthol  are  respectively 
dissolved  in  so  much  alcohol  that  the  diazonium  salt  is  ultimately  at  a 
concentration  of  1 — 2  per  cent.  Cknerally  the  separation  of  the  azo- 
/3-naphthol  begins  immediately,  and  is  complete  in  a  few  minutes. 
VOL.  XCflll.  3   X 
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The  melting  point  of  the  original  separation  is  scarcely  changed  by 
recrystallisation  from  acetic  acid. 

Effed  qf  SclverU. — Variation  in  solvent  has  very  little  effect  on  the 
coupling  with  )3-naphthoL  In  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols,  acetone, 
acetic  acid,  or  formic  acid,  no  differences  were  observed.  When 
acetone  was  the  medium,  the  diazonium  salt  was  mainly  in  suspension^ 
The  low  solubility  of  )3-naphthol  in  water  necessitated  the  use  of  a  very 
large  bulk  of  this  medium,  but  the  coupling  of  ^-naphthol  with 
9-tribromobenzenediazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  was  not  in  any  way 
modified. 

Nodure  of  Vie  PAdnoZ.— The  constitution  of  the  phenol  has  a  very 
marked  influence  on  the  reaction  with  diazonium  salts.  a-Naphthol  ifi 
indistinguishable  in  its  behaviour  from  )3-naphthol,  but  the  niono- 
hydric  phenols  of  the  .benzene  series  scarcely  react  with  acid  solutions 
of  diazo-compounds.  Experiments  were  made  with  phenol,  o-  and 
j9-cresol,  o-  and  p-nitrophenol,  using  the  series  of  diazonium  salts 
mentioned  above.  At  most  a  coloration  was  produced.  It  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  «-tribromodiazobenzene,  which  reacts  more 
extensively  than  the  other  diazo-compounds,  that  the  normal  product 
was  formed.  The  replacement  of  the  mineral  acid  by  acetic  acid,  by 
addition  of  sodium  %cetate — in  some  cases  considerable  excess  was 
necessary — of  course  induced  combination. 

The  dihydric  phenols,  resorcinol  and  orcinol  (quinol  and  catechol 
behave  in  an  exceptional  manner),  resemble  the  naphthols.  In  an 
alcoholic  medium,  coupling  is  rapid  and  roughly  quantitative  with  the 
hydrogen  sulphates  of  all  types  of  diazonium  bases. 

In  water,  in  which  solvent  resorcinol  and  orcinol  are 'readily 
soluble,  there  is  differentiation.  Coupling  is  only  complete  at  the 
concentration,  one  per  cent.,  and  the  temperature  here  used,  with  the 
diazonium  hydrogen  sulphates  of  bases  containing  negative  groups, 
such  as  s-tribromodiazobenzene,  Mribromo-m-diaiotoluene,  and  3:5- 
dibromo-^Miiazotoluene.  All  the  other  diazonium  salts  tried,  such 
as  those  derived  from  bromoaniline,  /T-nitroaniline,  aniline,  j^-toluidine, 
m-xylidine,  and  ^-cumidine,  either  couple  incompletely  or  do  not 
react. 

In  these  experiments  the  diazonium  salt  and  the  resorcinol  (or 
orcinol)  were  dissolved  in  so  much  water  that  the  diazonium  salt  was 
ultimately  at  a  concentration  of  one  per  cent.  After  mixing,  the 
solutions  were  kept  for  one  hour,  or  in  some  cases  three  hours, 
the  longer  period  not  modifying  the  result  materially^  If  the 
diazonium  salt  was  unstable  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  diazo-^-cumene,  diazo-m-xylene,  diazo-j9-toluene,  and 
diazobenzene,  the  mixture  was  kept  at  0^,  but  with  the  more  stable 
diazonium  salts  the  solutions  were  at  the  ordinary  laboratory  tempera- 
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ture.  The  azo-oompound  was  collected  and  the  presence  of  unchanged 
diazo-compound  looked  for  in  the  filtrate  by  redaction  of  the  acidity 
by  means  of  sodium  aeetate.  In  the  first  instance,  one  molecular  pro- 
portion of  sodium  acetate  was  introduced,  and  any  azo-compound 
which  separated  collected  in  half  an  hour,  the  filtrate  being  again 
mixed  with  another  molecular  proportion  of  acetate. 

The  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphates  derived  from  p-toluidine, 
m-zylidine,  6-bromo-^-cumidine,  and  other  similarly  constituted 
diasonium  salts,  did  not  react  at  all  with  resorcinol  until  a  molec- 
ular proportion  of  sodium  acetate  had  been  added,  but  this  amount 
was  sufficient  to  complete  the  coupling.  That  is,  the  coupliog  of 
these  diazo-compounds  is  quantitative  at  the  concentration  used,  in 
the  presence  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  case  of  diazo- 
^•cumene  no  reaction  had  occurred  even  in  the  presence  of  two 
molecular  proportions  of.  sodium  acetate,  but  after  addition  of  a  large 
excess  a  quantitative  coupling  results. 

In  the  light  of  Gbldschmidt's  quantitative  measurements,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  phenol  reacts  most  readily  and  extensively  with 
those  diazonium  salts  which  are  derived  from  the  weaker  diazonium 
bases,  and  are  hence  the  mord  hydrolysed  in  the  presence  of  a  given 
concentration  of  acid.  The  weaker  the  base  the  more  extensive  is  the 
coupling.  As  the  coupling  proceeds  the  concentration  of  the  acid  rises 
sufficiently  in  the  case  of  p-nitrobenzene-,  p-bromobenzene-,  and 
benzene-diazonium  hydrogen  sulphates,  to  bring  the  reaction  to  a 
standstill.  In  the  case  of  the  other  diazo-compounds  above  referred 
to,  the  initial  concentration  of  acid  does  not  permit  any  reaction. 

The  order  of  activity  of  a  diazonium  basis  given  by  the  reaction  of 
resorcinol  is  the  same  as  that  deduced  by  Davidson  and  Hantzsch,  and 
Engler  and  Hantzsch  {Ber.,  1898,  31, 1612,  2179;  1900,  33,  2147), 
from  measurements  of  the  electrical  conductivity.  They  found  that 
^-cumenediazonium  hydroxide  was  a  base  of  the  same  order  as  the 
alkali  hydroxides^  and  that  diminution  of  the  number  of  alkyl  groups 
or  accumulation  of  negative  groups  is  followed  by  decrease  in  the 
activity  of  the  base. 

To  what  is  to  be  ascribed  the  difference  between  the  phenols  in  their 
behaviour  is  not  easy  to  suggest.  Goldschmidt  showed  that  the 
reaction  took  place  between  the  free  phenol  and  the  diazo-compound, 
but  from  his  measurements,  made  mainly  in  alkaline  solution,  it  is  only 
possible  to  infer  that  the  less  acid  phenols  react  more  rapidly;  for 
example,  thymol  reacted  with  the  greatest  speed  with  diazotatesi 
excess  of  alkali  having  little  deterring  effect.  Possibly  the  reactive 
phenols,  naphthols,  resorcinol,  and  orcinol  (which  belong  to  the  more 
acid  phenols)  exist  in  solution  to  a  small  extent  in  an  active  tautomeric 
form.    Other  properties  of   these  three  phenols  have  suggested  to 
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chemiBts  that  they  ''pass  more  extensively  in  certain  solvents  than 
other  phenols  into  a  quinonoid  or  ketonic  form,  thus  : 

OH 


'■■O 


H,. 


If  the  diazonium  or  diazo-hydrozide  reacts  exclusively  or  more 
readily  with  this  ketonic  isomeride,  the  exceptional  character  of  these 
three  phenols  would  be  in  some  degree  accounted  for. 

7%«  Infliience  of  ConcentrcUion  of  Acid, — The  solubility  of  resorcinol 
and  orcinol  in  water  renders  easy  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the 
concentration  of  acid  on  the  coupling  of  those  diazonium  salts  which 
couple  completely  under  the  conditions  above  described.  A  series 
of  experiments  was  carried  out  in  which  the  concentration  of  the  acid 
(sulphuric  acid)  was  continually  increased,  the  concentration  of  the 
diazo-compound  and  the  phenol  being  kiept  constant.  The  completion 
of  the  reaction  was  ascertained  by  collecting  the  product  and  diluting 
the  mother  liquor  either  with  water  or  with  aqueous  sodium  acetate. 

In  the  case  of  3  :  5-dibromo-je>-toluenediazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  a 
slight  excess  in  the  concentration  of  the  acid  was  sufficient  to  bring 
the  reaction  to  a  standstill.  Thus  a  solution  of  0*5  gram  of  the  salt 
in  40  c.c.  of  water  coupled  completely  with  one  gram-molecular  pro- 
portion of  resorcinol  present  in  the  solution.  But  if  a  higher  concen- 
tration of  diazonium  salt  was  used,  for  example,  0*85  gram  in  40  c.c.  of 
water,  the  coupling  was  partial,  and  only  became  complete  on  dilution 
with  water. 

With  «-tribromodiazobenzene  and  8-tribromo^m-diazotoluene  the 
results  were  very  different.  The  concentration  of  the  acid  could  be 
very  largely  increased  without  effect  on  the  extent  of  the  coupling* 
The  former  diazo-compound  even  reacted  quantitatively  with  resorcinol 
in  a  54*5  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  coupling  only 
becoming  slower  and  incomplete  in  a  73  per  cent,  solution.  Neverthe- 
less, even  at  this  high  concentration  of  acid  only  a  small  amount 
of  diazo-compound  remained  uncombined.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  the  tribromodiazotoluene.  Not  only  was  the  extent  of 
coupling  unaffected,  but  the  rapidity  was  undiminished  by  the  increase 
in  the  concentration  of  acid.  Substitution  of  orcinol  for  resorcinol  did 
not  affect  the  results. 

In  a  few  experiments,  methyl  alcohol  was  used  as  a  solvent  instead 
of  water.  Up  to  a  concentration  of  7*7  per  cent.,  the  highest  concen- 
tration used,  sulphuric  acid  had  no  effect  on  the  extent  or  rapidity  of 
coupling.  In  this  case,  the  extent  of  the  coupling  was  demonstrated 
by  collecting  and  weighing  the  coupled  product,  and  not  by  dilution. 

The  identity  of  the  azo-resorcinols  formed  in  these  acid  media  with 
those  prepared  and  described  in  the  foregoing  in  alcoholic  or  aqueous 
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media  in  the  absence  of  excess  of  'acid  was  demonstrated  by  determin- 
ation of  melting  points  and  by  analyses. 

The  following  tables  will  show  a  few  of  the  experiments^  and  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  procedure  adopted : 

1.  B-Tribromobenzenedtazanium  Hydrogen  StUphate  and  Reaorcinol, 

No.  of 
equivalents 

ofH,S04  Percentage 

Weight  of         Volume  of       Volume  of      to  1  equiv.  of  of  H^04 

diaisomum  salt   H^04 in c.c.  solution  inc. c.     diazo-salt  by  weight. 

0-41                     —                    25                      1  0-72 

0-41                      9-9                    25                    100  64-6 

0*41                   14*9                   25                   150  78-0 

2.  fhTriin'iym^henzenediaaonium  Hydragtn  SiUphaU  and  Orcinol. 

0-41  —  26  1  0-72 

0-41  1-9  26  20  13-5 

0*41  2-9  25  80  18*8 

3.  B-Trihromo-m'toluenddiazonium  Hydrogen  Sulphate  and  Reeorcincl 

0-42  —  26  1  0-72 

0*42  2-9  25  80  18*8 

0-42  4-9  25  50  810 

The  phenol  and  diazonium  salt  were  used  as  aforesaid  in  molecular 
proportions.  The  depression  of  the  solubility  of  the  resorcinol  by 
the  sulphuric  acid  did  not  permit  of  higher  concentrations  of  the 
reacting  substances  being  used.  The  mixtures  were  maintained  at 
the  temperature  of  the  laboratory,  namely,  9 — 12^.  The  diazonium 
salts  were  colourless  and  in  well  formed  crystals  j  they  had  been 
purified  by  solution  in  methyl  alcohol  and  precipitation  with 
ether. 

A  single  experiment  was  made  with  benzenediazonium  hydrogen 
sulphate  and  resorcinol.  When  these  substances  interact  (in 
molecular  proportions),  the  diazonium  salt  being  at  a  concentration 
of  1  per  cent.,  the  coupling  only  takes  place  to  the  extent  of 
10*5  per  cent,  (estimated  by  weighing  the  azo-compound).  When  the 
concentration  of  sulphuric  acid  attains  2*3  per  cent,  no  reaction  is 
observed. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  account  for  these  remarkable  observations. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  this  case  the  reaction  occurs  between 
a  hydrolytically  dissociated  fraction  of  the  diazo-icompound  and  the 
phenol ;  in  5 — 6  ilT-sulphuric  acid,  the  concentration  of  hydroxy  1  ions 
must  be  so  low  that  hydrolysis  becomes  impossible.  These  experiments 
add  one  more  to  the  numerous  recorded  peculiarities  of  those  diazo- 
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oompounds  which  possess  these  negative  groups  symmetrioallj  placed 
with  respect  to  the  diazo-group.  That  this  grouping  entails  some 
peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  diazo-group,  or  in  the 
constitution  of  the  benzene  nucleus,  may  be  suggested,  but  further 
evidence  must   be    collected    before    more    definite    views   can   be 


The    Coupling    oj    Diazihoampaunds    and     Eesorcinol    in    AlbcUine 

SoltUum, 

Inasmuch  as  the  conditions  affecting  coupling  in  alkaline  solutions 
have  been  clearly  defined  by  Goldschmidt,  only  a  few  experiments 
have  been  made  with  resorcinol  to  test  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
tf-trisubstituted  diazobenzenes.  These  diazo-compounds,  Mribromo- 
diazobenzene,  3  : 5-dibromo-/)-diazotoluene,  5-bromodiazo-9ii-xylene,  &Ct 
appear  to  yield  only  one  series  of  diazotates,  which  are  characterised 
by  possessing  considerable  stability,  resembling  in  many  respects  the 
isodiazotates  of  less  substituted  compounds.* 

These  various  diazotabes  show  considerable  differences.  In  the 
first  place,  the  behaviour  of  the  Mribromo-derivative  is  complicated 
by  the  insolubility  of  the  potassium  salt  of  the  coupled  product;  this 
salt  separates  during  the  reaction,  and  thus  prevents  the  free  alkali 
hydroxide  accumulating  in  the  solution.  On  this  account,  the 
coupling  is  complete  when  molecular  proportions  of  resorcinol  and 
diazotate  are  used  in  absence  of  any  excess  of  alkali.  With  the 
other  two  diazotates,  no  separation  of  an  insoluble  salt  occurs,  and 
the  effect  of  the  formation  of  alkali  during  the  reaction  can  be 
studied,  when  due  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  entry  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air. 

In  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  potassium  dibromo^toluenediazo- 
tate  only  partly  reacted  with  resorcinol.  When  the  coupled 
product  was  filtered  after  keeping  for  three  hours  and  carbon 
dioxide  passed  into  the  filtrate,  a  further  separation  of  the  azo-resoroinol 
resulted. 

Under  similar  conditions,  however,  the  bromodiazo-f»-xylene  com- 
pletely reacted  with  resorcinol,  but  if  initially  one  equivalent  of 
sodium  hydroxide  were  present,  the  coupling,  although  extensive,  was 
not  quite  quantitative. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  of  the  two  diazo-compounds  last  mentioned, 
the  bromo-m-xylenediazotate,  which  reacts  most  readily  with  the 
phenol,  is  consequently  most  hydrolytically  dissociated,  and  therefore 
the  derivative  of  a  weaker  acid,  corresponds  with  a  diazonium  salt, 

*  A  number  of  diazotates  of  these  symmetrical  tri-substitated  diazobenxenei 
have  been  prepared  in  this  laboratory ;  their  characters  and  peenliarities  will  be 
described  in  a  subsequent  communication. 
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which  in  its  behaviour  to  resorcinol  would  seam  to  be  derived  from 
the  stronger  diazonlom  base.  That  constitution  of  the  benzene 
nucleus  which  gives  the  stronger  diazo-base  yields  the  weaker 
diazo-acid. 

Some    Azo-phenols  and   -naphihols. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  we  have  prepared  a  number  of  azo- 
derivatives  of  resorcinol,  orcinol,  and  a-  and  )3naphthol  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  described. 

Az<Hlerivativ6    of   ResoreinoL 

The  azo-derivatives  of  resorcinol  can  in  general  be  easily  prepared 
by  mixing  molecular  proportions  of  diazonium  salts,  hydrogen  sulphates 
or  chlorides,  and  the  resorcinol  in  aqueous  or  alcohol  solution.  In 
alcohol,  the  coupling  is  rapid  and  complete  with  all  the  diazonium  salts, 
but  in  aqueous  solution  complete  coupling  only  occurs  when  the 
diazonium  salt  is  a  derivative  of  a  feeble  diazonium  base,  that  is,  a 
base  with  negative  constituents  in  the  benzene  nucleus.  The  addition 
of  sodium  acetate  which  causes  the  replacement  of  the  strong 
mineral  acid  brings  the  interaction  to  completion.  The  diazonium 
salts  derived  from  Mribromoaniline,  3  : 5-dibromo-/>-toluidine,  and 
«-tribromo-m-toluidine  interact  quantitatively  in  aqueous  solution 
notwithstanding  the  liberation  of  mineral  acid  during  the  process. 
In  the  case  of  the  diazonium  salts  derived  from  aniline,  j9-bromo- 
aniline,  dec.,  the  coupling  is  only  complete  after  the  addition  of 
one  molecular  proportion  of  sodium  acetate.  With  still  stronger 
diazonium  bases,  such  as  those  derived  from  the  toluidines,  m-xylidine, 
&C.,  no  reaction  takes  place  until  a  molecular  proportion  of  sodium 
acetate  is  added,  when,  however,  coupling  is  complete. 

The  azo-resorcinols  are  of  course  readily  soluble  in  alkali  hydroxides, 
and  in  many  cases  form  potassium  salts  of  singularly  low  solubility. 
These  salts  are  precipitated  when  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  resorcinol 
ii3  added  to  dilute  alkaline  solutions  of  the  diazonium  compounds. 

The  azo-resorcinols  (and  azo-orcinols)  which  separate  from  aqueous 
solution,  either  acid  or  alkaline,  are  always  in  a  colloidal  condition. 
Filtering  and  pressing  on  an  absorbent  plate  yields  a  material  melting 
below  100^.  This  material  may  contain  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  of 
water,  which  is  slowly  given  up  on  exposure  over  sulphuric  acid. 
No  definite  hydrates  such  as  have  been  described  by  Hewitt  were 
isolated. 

S'Ikibromobenz$n&-i^zoruoreinolf  0^1IJRr^''S^'0^Il^{0B.)p  is  pre- 
pared from  «-tribromobenzenediazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  and 
seeoroinol    in    aqueous   or  alcoholic  solution  j    it  crystallises    from 
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glacial  acetic  acid  as  a  pale  red^  mioroorystalliue  powder  melting  at 
182*': 

0*2057  gave  0*2552    AgBr.     Br  -  52*8. 

O^jHyOjNgBrj  requires  Br  =  53*18  per  cent. 

The  poUununi  salt  is  an  insoluble,  gelatinous  precipitate. 

2:4:  ^'Trihromo-m-UilueTi^i'azoreaoreinolf 

OeHMeBr3-Nj-CeH,(OH),. 
This  compound  is  formed  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  the  last 
mentioned.     It  crystallises  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  microscopic,  pale 
orange  crystals  melting  at  151 — 152°  : 

01863  gave  0-2236  AgBr.     Br-51-35. 

OijHgOgNgBr,  requires  Br  ■=51*58  per  cent. 

3  : 5'Dibromo-]^toluene'^-€tzor69<>reinal,  CflH.^M.eBr^*l^^*CJB.^{0'H)y — 
This  substance  was  prepared  as  above  described ;  it  is  best  to  use 
methyl  alcohol  as  medium  for  the  coupling. 

The  azo-compound  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  bright  red 
needles  melting  at  141°  : 

0-22  gave  0*2087  AgBr.     Br  =  41 -19. 

CigH^oOjNjBrj  requires  Br  =  41 '42  per  cent. 

^Bromohenzene-i-azoreaarcmol,  C^'H.^Br•'S^•Cf^'H2i^lB)^J  is  prepared 
from  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  and  resorcinol  in  aqueous 
solution  in  the  presence  of  one  molecular  proportion  of  sodium 
acetate,  or  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  /^bromodiazobenzene  and 
resorcinol  when  the  potassium  salt  of  the  hydrozyazo  compound 
separates.  The  compound  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  transparent^ 
orange  laminsa,  which  apparently  contain  acetic  acid,  since  on  washing 
with  alcohol  they  become  bright  red  and  lose  their  transparency.  It 
melts  then  at  191 — 192°,  and  is  fairly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  aoetio 
acid : 

0*1783  gave  0*1149  AgBr.     Br- 27*42. 

OijHgOjNjBr  requires  Br  =  27*24  per  cent 

The  poUMsium  salt  crystallises  in  large,  red  prisms,  which  are  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water : 

0-46  gave  0*1176  K^SO^.     K  =  11*48. 

CijHgOaNjBrK  requires  K«  11*82  per  cent 

p-NUrobenzene'^-azoresorcinol^  N02'CgH4*N3*C^H3(OH)j. — ^This  azo- 
compound,  which  appears  to  have  been  obtained  by  Meldola  (Trans., 
1885,  47,  660),  who  gives  no  melting  point,  is  formed  as  an  insoluble 
sodium  salt  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  />-nitrobenzenedi* 
azotate  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  resorcinol.  It  is  best 
purified  by  repeated  recrystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol,  whereby  a 
ismall  amount  of  a  high  melting  solid,  possibly  a  bisazo-compoundi  ip 
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separated.     It  forms  a  dark  red,  miorocrystallin^  powder  melting  at 
199—200^ : 

0*1080  gave  14*6  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  9-5^  and  772  mm.  N  =  16*66. 
OijHgO^Nj  requires  N  » 16*25  per  cent. 

The  iodium  salt  separates  as  a  brownish-red,  crystalline  powder 
which  is  highly  insoluble  in  water. 

b-Bramo-mrxyUn^-i-azoreaoreiTwl^  Q^^e^t*^^*Q^^{0^)^y  is  best 
prepared,  using  water  as  the  solvent,  for  the  diazonium  hydrogen 
sulphate  and  the  resorcinol.  Crystallisation  from  acetic  acid  separated 
a  small  quantity  of  a  material  with  a  high  melting  point,  above  250^, 
which  is  probably  a  bisazo-compound.  The  substance  crystallises  in 
red  needles  melting  at  133°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  methyl  or  ethyl 
alcohols : 

0*2231  gave  0*1300  AgBr.    Br  »  24*79. 

Cj^HjgOjNjBr  requires  Br -24*09  per  cent. 

^'Bromo-^-eum&ne'i'Ozaresorcinol,  CgHMe3Br^Nj*CgH3(OH)j,  is  pre- 
pared by  coupling  the  corresponding  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphate 
and  resorcinol  in  aqueous  solution  in  the  presence  of  sodium  acetate. 
It  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  very  dark  red,  lustrous  needles 
melting  at  214°,  and  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol : 

0*1810  gave  0*1006  AgBr.     Br-23-64. 

OijHigOgNjBr  requires  Br  =  23*85  per  cent. 

fi-Naphthalene-i-azaruareinol,  C^q'H.j*1^2'^q^^{0IL)p  was  prepared 
from  the  diazonium  salt  and  resorcinol  in  alcoholic  solution,  from 
which  it  separated  in  dark  red  needles  melting  at  181 — 182°.  It 
crystallised  readily  from  acetic  acid : 

0*1010  gave  93  c.c.  moist  nitrogen  at  12°  and  766  mm.     N  =  1 11. 
CioH^jOgNj  requires  N  « 10*63  per  cent. 

Az(Hierivative8    of   OreinoL 

The  behaviour  of  oroinol  with  diazonium  salts  very  closely  resembles 
that  of  resorcinol,  the  ready  solubility  of  orcinol  in  water  permitting 
the  coupling  to  be  carried  out  in  that  solvent.  The  reaction  with 
diazonium  hydrogen  sulphates  is  quantitative  in  ethyl-  or  methyl- 
alcoholic  solution ;  in  water,  the  extent  of  the  coupling  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  diazonium  base  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  was 
found  in  the  case  of  the  resorcinol,  addition  of  sodium  acetate  often 
being  necessary  to  bring  the  reaction  to  completion. 

B-TribromohenzeneaxO'Oreinolt  C^HjBrj^N3'C^H3Me(OH)2,  crystal- 
lises from  acetic  add  as  a  bright  red,  microcrystalline  powder  melting 
at  199—200*^ : 
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0-1136  gave  0*1372  AgBr.     Br-51-39. 

CigHjjOjNjBr,  requires  Br  =  61 'SB  per  cent. 
.    Z:6-DibromO']^'tolueneazO'arcinol,    0<,H,MeBr2'N,*0gHgMe(OH)^ 
crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  asetic  anhydride  in  dull 
red  needles  melting  at  179 — 180°,  and  is  exceptionally  soluble  in 
methyl  alcohol : 

0-1511  gave  0-UU  AgBr.     Br  =  39-83. 

Ci^H^OgNjBrj  requires  Br  =  39-96  per  cent. 

^p-BromobenzensazO'Ordnol,  0^K^BT*'S^*0QH^yLe{O'S)^  is  best  pre- 
pared by  carrying  out  the  coupling  in  alcoholic  solution,  and  is  separ- 
ated from  a  small  quantity  of  a  solid  of  higher  melting  point  by 
recrystallisation  from  methyl  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  long,  bright 
red  needles  melting  at  212—213° : 

0-2129  gave  0-1326  AgBr.    Br  =  26-50. 

CigHjiO^jBr  requires  Br  =  26-03  per  cent. 

b-Bromo-mrxylen$azO'Orcinolj  O^^M.e^Br^lS^'G^^Q^O'E)^  is  best 
recrystallised  from  methyl  alcohol,  whence  it  separates  in  bright 
needles  melting  at  192—194° : 

0-2312  gave  0-1293  AgBr.     Br  -  23-80, 

CjgHijOjNjBr  requires  Br  =3  23*85  per  cent. 

^'Bromo-tlr-cumeneazo-orcinoly  C^H.M^^Br*'S^'G^'H.^^e(0'H.)^  separated 
directly  from  the  alcoholic  medium,  in  which  the  coupling  was  carried 
out,  in  long,  red  needles,  melting  and  decomposing  at  214 — 215°  : 

0-2107  gave  0-1141  AgBr.     Br  =  23-04. 

CjQHj.^02NgBr  requires  Br  =  22-89  per  cent. 

Azo^erivatives  of  a-   and  p-NaphthoL 

2:4:  6-rri5r()ino6w«wi«a«o-a-napA<Ao^,  C^H,Br,*Nj'CioHg'OH. — 
This  compound  is  prepared  by  bringing  together  molecular  pro- 
portions of  tf'tribromobenzenediazonium  hydrogen  sulphate  and 
ornaphthol  in  methyl-  or  ethyl-alcoholic  solution.  The  product  separ- 
ates immediately  as  a  red,  crystalline  powder  melting  at  202^  From 
a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  acetic  anhydride,  it  crystallises  in  red 
needles : 

0-1978  gave  0-2306  AgBr.    Br  =  49-54. 

CigHgONjBrj  requires  Br  =  49-46  per  cent. 

^^CUorobenzeneazo-fi-naphihol,    O^HJOhH^^C^JB^'OR. 

To  prepare  this  azo-compound,  ^-chloroanilioe  was  diaaotised  in 
alcoholic  solution  by  means  of  amyl  nitrite  in  the  presence  of  three 
equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  jS-naphthol  being 
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added  to  the  diazotised  solution.     The  product  separated  as  a  dark 
crystaUine  precipitate  melting  at  159 — 160°j  recrystallisation  from 
acetic  acid  gave  dark  red  needles  melting  at  160^  : 
0-2041  gave  0-1028  AgCl.     01  =  12-45. 

Oj^HijONjOl  requires  01=  12-54  per  cent. 

The    Reabtion    of   Diazonium    Salts    with    Quinol 
and    Catechol, 

The  literature  contains  but  little  reference  to  attempts  to  couple 
diazo-compounds  with  quinol  or  catechol.  Witt  and  Johnson  (J^ar., 
1893,  26, 1909)  state  that  diazobenzene  and  p-bromodiazobenzene  give 
intense  colorations  with  quinol  in  alkaline  solution,  but  they  neither 
isolated  the  product  nor  studied  the  reaction.  Benzene-  and  p- 
toluene-azoquinol  were  obtained  by  them  indirectly  by  coupling  the 
monobenzoyl  derivative  of  quinol  with  the  diazo<K>mpound. 

We  have  investigated  the  action  of  a  number  of  diazo-compounds, 
both  as  diazonium  salts  and  as  diazotates  with  quinol,  in  alcoholic  and 
in  aqueous  solutions.  The  reaction  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  a  simple 
oxidation  of  the  quinol,  which  behaves  as  a  primary  or  secondary 
alcohol,  thus  : 

•  Ar-Na-OH  +  HO-OeH^-OH  -  Ar-H  +  OIOgH^IO  +  N^  +  Bfi, 
On  adding  a  solution  of  the  diazo-compound  to  the  quinol,  a  momentary 
intense  coloration  appears,  which  becomes  permanent  when  the  whole 
of  the  diazo-solution  has  been  introduced.  The  evolution  of  nitrogen 
begins  immediately,  even  when  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  0^. 
Oonsiderable  heat  is  evolved  and  the  reaction  may  become  violent. 
On  addition  of  water  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  a  solid  (or  oil)  is  precipi- 
tated, the  same  material  being  deposited  directly  if  water  is  used  as 
the  solvent.  This  solid  (or  oil)  consists  of  the  benzene  derivative 
(benzene  from  diazobenzene,  nitrobenzene  from  )9-nitrodiazobenzene, 
tf-tribromobenzene  from  ^-tribromodiazobenzene,  ^.),  together  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  a  dark  red  solid  of  low  and  indefinite  melting 
point.  Quinone  could  always  be  detected  by  its  odour  and  was  isolated 
in  several  cases.  When  excess  of  quinol  was  used,  quinhydrone  was 
formed,  and  separated  from  the  solution  with  the  other  substances. 

So  simple  is  this  reaction  of  quinol  with  diazo-compounds  that  it 
may  be  recommended  as  a  method  of  replacing  the  diazo-group  by 
hydrogen.  We  did  not  observe  any.  indications  of  the  formation  of 
the  phenyl  ethers  of  quinol. 

With  catechol  the  reaction  is  somewhat  different.  Witt  and  Mayer 
{Ber.f  1893, 26,  1074)  succeeded  in  coupling  diazobenzene,  p-nitrodiazo. 
benzene,  and  /)-diazotoluene  with  catechol.  We  find,  however,  that  the 
highly-substituted  benzenes,  such  as  ^-tribromodiaaobenaene,  ^.,  do 
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not  couple  but  oxidise  the  catechol,  the  Feactlon]  being  similar  to  that 
with  quinoL 

In  aqueous  solution  at  0*,  the  diazonium  hydrogen  sulphates  of  the 
stronger  diazonium  bases  do  not  react  with  catechol,  but  on  adding 
sodium  acetate  coupling  takes  place.  With  the  weaker  bases,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  reduction  results. 

UwiVERfilTT  COLLBOX  OF  KOBTH  WaLBB, 
BANOO&. 


C. — Ethyl     6'Methyl'2'pyrone-S  :  5'dicarboxylate     and 
its  Derivatives. 

By  John  Lionel  Simonsen. 

During  the  course  of  his  classical  researches  on  the  hydrozymethylene 
compounds,  Oiaisen  {Annalen,  1897,  297, 10)  showed  that  ethyl  ethozy- 
methyleneacetoacetate  condenses  readily  with  ethyl  sodioaoetoacetate, 
and  the  product  on  acidifying  yields  ethyl  diacetylglutaconate : 
COjEfCAcIOH-OEt  +  CHjAc-OOjEt     -^ 

COgEt-CAcICH-CHAc-OOjEt  +  EtOH. 

As  it  seemed  probable  that  ethyl  a-acetylwoaconitatOi 
(C02Et)2C:OH-OHAc-COjEt, . 
might  result  from  the  analogous  condensation  of  ethyl  ethozy- 
methylenemalonate  with  ethyl  sodioaoetoacetate,  and  as  this  ester  was 
required  for  synthetical  work  in  the  terpene  series,  this  condensation 
has  been  carefully  investigated.  Under  the  conditions  given  in  the 
experimental  part  of  this  paper  (p.  1026),  condensation  readily  takes 
place,  and  the  product  of  the  reaction  is  a  crystalline  substance  melt- 
ing at  79*5%  which  has  the  formula  0^2^i4^6'  ^^^  ^^  obviously  derived 
from  ethyl  a-acetylisoaconitate  {Oi^H^O^)  by  the  elimination  of 
alcohol. 

The  careful  examination  of  the  properties  of  this  substance  has  <Mm- 
dusively  proved  that  it  is  eth^l  6-methyl'2•pyro7^&^S  :  b-dtearboac^flaU, 
elimination  of  alcohol  having  taken  place  in  the  following  way : 

p„^C(002Et)-002Et      _.    rvr^^{^^2'^^)~^^^>>n 
^^^C(C02Et):0Me-0H   "^  ^^^C{002Et):CMe^^^' 

a  change  which  is  very  similar  to  the  conversion  of  ethyl  dicarbozj* 
glutaconate  into  ethyl  ethoxycoumalindicarboxylate  (Guthzeit  and 
Dressel,  Ber.,  1889,  22,  1415) : 

pTT^O(002Et)-C02Et       _^   p^^0(002Et) OCK.^ 

^^^OH(C02Et)-002Et   "^  ^^^(C02Et):C(0Et)^^- 
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When  ethyl  6-methyl-2-pyrone-3  : 5-dicarbozylate  is  hydrolysed  with 
barium  hydroxide  or  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  a  dibasic 
acid  of  the  empirical  formula  C7Hg04»  the  constitution  of  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  definitely  decided. 

That  this  acid  is  not  6-methyl-2-pyrone-5-carbozylic  eusid, 

is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  esterification  it  yields  a  diethyl  ester, 
Gj^H^^O^,  and  a  dimethyl  ester,  OgH^^O^,  from  which  the  acid  may  be 
recovered  unchanged  on  hydrolysis. 

.  It  is  possible  that  hydrolysis  has  taken  place  with  simultaneous  loss 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  with  formation  of  l-methyl-A^'^-cyc^o- 
butadiene-2  : 4-dicarboxylic  acid  in  accordance  with  the  following 
scheme : 

fiTT<^C(C02Et)— 00^^  ^  pTT.^C(C0jH)-C02H 
^^^C(C02Et):CMe^^  "^   ^^^C(C02H):CMe-0H  "^ 

It  is  hoped  that  further  experiments,  which  are  in  progress, 
will  show  whether  this  condensation  has  taken  place. 

When  ethyl  6-methyl-2-pyrone-3  :  5dicarboxylate  is  treated  with 
ammonia,  it  undergoes  an  internal  change,  and  is  converted  into  ethyl 
ammonium  Q-hydroxy'2-meihylj>yridine-3  : 5'dicarboxylate  (I), 

C(CO,  Et) OMe  \c(CO,Et)  ICMe/ 

(I.)  (II.) 

and  this  substance,  when  treated  in  the  cold  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  undergoes  a  curious  change,  and  is  converted  into  a  substance^ 
which  crystallises  in  sulphur-yellow  needles  and  is  insoluble  in  sodium 
>mrbonate.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  an  internal  salt  of  the  formula  (II). 

The  ethyl  ammonium  salt  mentioned  above  is  readily  hydrolysed  by 

'  boiling  alcoholic  potash,  with  formation  of  6-hydroxy-2-methylpyridine- 

3  : 5-dicarbozylic  acid,   which  melts  at  302^  and,  when    heated    at 

140 — 150**  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  6-hydroxy-a- 

picoline. 

When  ethyl  6-methyl-2-pyrone-3  : 5-dicarboxy1ate  is  treated  with 
aniline  under  the  conditions  described  in  the  experimeotal  part  of 
tl^is  paper  (p.  1031),  it  is  converted  into  the  anUide  of  ethyl  a-aoetyl- 
isoaconitate,  C02Et-CHAc*CH:C(C0jEt)-C0*NHPh,  which,  with  boil- 
ing alcoholic  potash,  is  converted  into  l-phenyl-Q-methyl-a-pyridane- 
3  :  5-dic<irbaxylic  addy 


<^<5SS;^»<'.H^ 
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Some  of  the  Bubstances  mentioned  above,  namely,  6-hydrozy-2- 
methjlpyridine-3 : 5-dicarbozylic  acid  and  B-hydroxy-orpiooline,  have 
already  been  described  by  Errera  {B&r.^  1900,  33, 2969),  who  obtained 
them  from  the  product  of  the  condensation  of  ethyl  ethoxymethjlene- 
acetoacetate  and  ethyl  sodiocyanoacetamide. 

Ethyl  6-methy]-2-pyrone-3  : 5-dicarboxylate  has  been  obtained  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the' present  research  in  four  different  ways,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  considered  first : 

I.  Condensation  of  ethyl  ethozymethylenemalonate  and  ethyl 
sodioace  toace  t  ate. 

II.  Condensation  of  ethyl  ethoxymethyleneacetoacetate  and  ethyl 
sodiomalonate. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  ethyl  a-acetyluoaconitate  is  the  first  product 
of  the  reactioD,  then  the  formttion  by  method  I  is  readily  understood : 

(C0aEt)2C:Cfi'0Et  +  CHNaAc'C0^t    — > 

(C03Et)/:j:CH-CHAc-C0,Et    -> 

prT^C(C02Et)-C02Et        _^  pTT^(C^2^*^)~^^No 
^^^C(COjEt):CMe'OH   "^  ^^^C(CO,Et):CMe"^' 

But  the  formation  of  this  ester  by  method  II  necessitates  a  trans- 
ference  of  the  double  linkings  : 

(C02Et)jCHNa  +  EtO-CH:CAc-C02Et    -^ 

(C02Et)2CH-CH:CAc-CO,Et    -^ 
(C0jEt)2C:CH-CHAc-C0jEt. 

This  curious  transference  of  the  doable  linking  in  the  cases  of 
glutaconic  acid  and  its  derivatives  has  already  been  observed  and  dis- 
cussed by  Perkin  and  Tattersall  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 361),  and  especially 
by  J.  F.  Thorpe  (Trans.,  1906,  87,  1669), 

More  difficult  of  explanation  is  the  fact  that  ethyl  6-methyl-2- 
pyrone-3  : 5-dicarboxylate  is  obtained  in  a  quantitative  yield  from  the 
following  condensations : 

III.  Ethyl  ethoxymethyleneacetoacetate  and  ethyl  sodiocyano- 
acetate. 

IV.  Ethyl  ethoxymethylenecyanoacetate  and  ethyl  sodioaceto- 
acetate. 

The  difficulty  in  these  methods  of  formation  is  to  explain  the  way  in 
which  the  cyanogen  groups  react.  The  following,  however,  seems  the 
most  probable  explanation.  The  reaction  in  the  case  of  17  takes 
place  thus : 

COjEfC(CN):CH-OEt-hCHNaAc*COjEt    -> 

CO,EfC(CN):CH«CNaAc-CO^ 
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The  sodium  compound  then  undergoes  internal  condensation  with 
formation  of  an  unstable  imino-compound,         ^ 

which  reacts  with  water  with  loss  of  ammonia  and  separation  of  ethyl 
6-methyl-2-pyrone-3:6-dicarbozy]ate.  Since  the  intermediate  pro- 
duct evidently  exists  in  the  solution  as  a  sodium  derivative^  several 
isittempts  were  made  to  isolate  a  methyl  derivative  by  the  addition  of 
methyl  iodide  to  its  alcoholic  solution.  On  the  addition  of  water, 
however,  no  compound  separated,  and  on  acidification  only  the  pyrone 
could  be  isolated. 

EXPEBIMENTAL. 

The  two  methods  which  give  the  best  yields  of  ethyl  6-methyl*2- 
pyrone-3  : 6-dicarboxyIate  are  those  mentioned  under  IIT  and  lY  in 
the  introduction,  and  as  these  are  much  more  convenient  than  I  and 
II,  which  give  only  yields  of  about  60  per  cent.,  they  are  described 
first. 

CondeiucUion  of  Ethyl  MhoxymethylenMoetoaeetate    and 
EUiyl  CyanoawiaU* 

Sodium  (2*3  grams)  was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  to  the  well-cooled 
solution  ethyl  cyanoacetate  (11*3  grams)  waa  added.  When  the  ethyl 
sodiocyanoacetate  had  separated,  ethyl  ethoxymethyleneacetoacetate 
(18*6  grams)  was  gradually  added,  care  being  taken  that  no  rise  in 
temperature  took  place. 

The  sodium  derivative  immediately  dissolved,  the  solution  assuming 
a  pale  red  colour,  and,  after  standing  for  two  or  three  minutes,  ice  was 
added  and  the  liquid  carefully  acidified  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  the  addition  of  the  first  few  drops  of  acid,  the  red  colour  rapidly 
darkened,  but  on  further  addition  the  colour  disappeared  and  a 
colourless  solid  consisting  of  Myl  6'm9ihyl'2-:pyrone-3  :  ^'diearbaayylaU 
was  precipitated.*  This  was  collected  and  recrystallised  from  light 
petroleum.     The  yield  was  quantitative : 

0*1207  gave 0*2606  00^  and  00606  H,0.     0  =- 66*6  ;  H - 6*6. 
OigHj40g  requires  0  — 66'7;  H  =  6'6  per  cent. 

Eihyl  6-inethyl'2-pyrone'3:6'dicarbo(tylcUe  crystallised  from  light 
petroleum  in  long,  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  79'6°  to  a  pale 
red  oil.  It  is  readUy  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents,  but  insoluble 
in  water.  With  ferric  chloride  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  gives  a  violet 
coloration,  which  deepens  considerably  on  standing.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  gradually 
develops  a  yellowish-green  fluorescence. 

*  Ammonium  chloride  was  isolated  from  the  mother  liquor  on  eraporation. 
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Condensation  of  Ethyl  EthaxymethyleneeyanocKekUe  and 
Ethyl  Ae€toacetaU. 

The  ethyl  ethozycyanoacetate  required  for  these  experiments  was 
obtained  by  the  method  described  by  Bollement  {B^L  Soe.  ehim,,  1901, 
[iii],  26, 20).  The  melting  point  was  found  to  be  55^  and  not  52—53^ 
as  stated  by  him.  The  condensation  was  carried  out  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  one  just  described,  and  gave  a  quantitatiye  yield 
of  the  pyrone. 

0-1154  gave  0-2398  COg  and  0-0585  H^O.     C-56-7 ;  H  =  5-6. 
Cj^Hj^Oj  requires  0  =  567 ;  H  =  5-5  per  cent. 

Condengatian  of  Ethyl  EthoxymethyleTieacetoaeetaie  and  Ethyl  Malonaie. 

In  carrying  out  this  condensation,  sodium  (2*3  grams)  was  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  to  the  cold  solution  a  mixture  of  ethyl  malonate 
(16  grams)  and  ethyl  ethoxymethyleneacetoacetate  (18'6  grams)  was 
gradually  added,  care  being  taken  that  no  rise  in  temperature  took  plaoe. 

The  solution,  which  became  intensely  red,  was  allowed  to  stand  for 
one  hour  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  ice  was  added,  and  the  sodium 
salt  decomposed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  viscid,  colourless 
oil  separated.  This  was  dissolved  in  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  well 
washed  with  water  to  remove  alcohol,  dried,  and  evaporated.  The 
residual  red  oil  was  fractionated  in  small  quantities  under  diminished 
pressure  (22  mm.),  when  it  distilled  at  230—250''.  The  red  distillate 
solidified  completely  when  cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and,  after 
pressing  on  porous  porcelain  t^q  remove  a  trace  of  oily  impurity,  it  was 
recrystallised  from  light  petroleum : 

01606  gave  0-3355  CO,  and  00803  HjO.     0  =  669 ;  H  -  5-5. 
OjjHj^O^  requires  0  =  56-7 ;  H  =  5-5  per  cent. 
,     The  yield  was  about  50  per  cent.,  but  varied  somewhat  in  different 
preparations. 

Condensation  of  Ethyl  Ethoxymdhylenemaionate  and  Ethyl  Aeitoaeetaie^ 

The  method  adopted  in  this  -  condensation  was  analogous  to  that 
just  described.  The  yield,  however,  was  not  so  good,  rarely  exceeding 
40  per  cent.  A  recrystallised  specimen  gave  the  following  result  on 
analysis : 

0-1399  gave  0-2876  00^  and  00694  HjO.    0  =  56-1 ;  H  =  5-6. 
OijHj^Og  requires  0  =  56-7 ;  H  «  5*6  per  cent. 
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Hydrolysis  of  Ethyl  Q-Methyl-2'pyrone'S :  5-dicarhoxylate, 

I,  Hydrolysis  with  Barium  Hydroxide. — The  pyrone  (5  grams)  was 
boiled  with  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  for 
an  hour,  when  the  ester  gradually  dissolved  with  formation  of  a  pale 
brown  solution  and  separation  of  much  barium  carbonate.  Excess  of 
barium  hydroxide  was  removed  by  means  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
filtered  solution  concentrated,  and,  after  cooling,  acidified  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  pale  brown  powder  separated. 

This  was  collected  and  recrystallised  either  from  water  or  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  ethyl  acetate  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal  in 
each  case : 

01795  gave  0-3571  COj  and  0*0640  H^O.     C  =  540 ;  H  =  39. 
CyHgO^  requires  0  -  54  5  ;  H  =  3-9  per  cent. 

This  acid  separates  from  hot  water  in  colourless,  microscopic  plates. 
It  has  no  definite  melting  point,  but  begins  to  sinter  at  268^  and 
decomposes  completely  at  300^ 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  ethyl  acetate,  or  acetic  acid,  but 
only  sparingly  so  in  benzene  or  light  petroleum  even  on  boiling. 
With  ferric  chloride  in  alcoholic  solution  it  gives  no  immediate  colour, 
but,  on  standing,  a  brown  coloration  gradually  appears,  and  the 
solution  exhibits  a  green  fluorescence. 

When  titrated  in  the  cold  with  iVyiO-sodium  hydroxide,  it  gives 
numbers  agreeing  with  a  dibasic  acid  of  the  formula  C7H5O4. 

1-1212  neutralised  0*0632  NaOH,  whereas  a  dibasic  acid,  C^H^O^, 
should  neutralise  0  0629  NaOH. 

II.  Hydrolysis  with  Alcoholic  Potassium  Hydroxide. — The  ester 
(10  grams)  was  boiled  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  (10  grams) 
for  an  hour,  when  a  deep  red  solution  was  formed,  from  which  a  pale 
red  potassium  salt  gradually  separated.  The  whole  was  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  brown,  fluorescent  solution  evaporated  until  free  from 
alcohol  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  yellowish  brown 
solid  (5  grams)  was  obtained;  this  was  collected  and  recrystallised 
from  water  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal  : 

0-1308  gave  0-2612  CO^  and  00389  HgO.     0  -  545  ;  H  =  3-3. 

CyHgO^  requires  0  =  54*5  ;  H  =»  3*9  per  cent. 
This  substance  was  identical  with  the  acid  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis 
with  barium  hydroxide. 

The  Methyl  Ester  of  the  Add  C^H^O^. 

In  preparing  this  substance,  the  acid  (3   grams)  was  b.>iled  with 

l^ethyl  alcohol  (30  c.c.)  and  sulphuric  acid  (3  c.c.)  for  two  hours,  when, 

TOL.  XCIII.  P  Y 
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on  cooling,  the  methyl  ester  crystallised  out.  The  ester  was  diesolved 
in  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  was  washed  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
water,  dried,  and,  after  evaporating  the  ether,  the  residue  was 
puri6ed  by  crystallisation  from  light  petroleum  : 

01306  gave  0-2827  CO2  and  00656  HjO.     C  =  59-0  ;  H  «  5-6. 

0-U15    „    0-3098  COj    „    0-0679  HjO.    0  =  59-6 ;  H«5-3. 
CgHj^O^  requires  0  =  593;  H  =  6-4  per  cent. 

This  methyl  ester  separates  from  light  petroleum  or  methyl  alcohol 
in  colourless,  long,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  106^  Its  alcoholic 
solution  gives  no  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

The  Ethyl  EsUr,  Q^^B.^fi^, 

The  ethyl  ester  of  the  acid  O7H0O4  was  prepared  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  above.  It  crystallised  from  light  petroleum  in  clusters  of 
colourless  needles  melting  at  48^ : 

01 179  gave  0*2693  OOj  and  00652  HgO.     0 « 62-2  ;  H - 6-2. 
Oii^iA  requires  C  «  62-8  ;  H  «  6*7  per  cent. 

Sydrolyeis  of  the  Methyl  Ester. — In  order  to  be  certain  that  no 
change  had  taken  place  during  the  esterification,  the  methyl  ester 
(2  grams)  was  boiled  with  25  c.c.  of  25  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  for 
three  hours.  After  cooling,  the  solution  was  saturated  with  ammonium 
BulphatOi  and  the  acid  which  separated  was  extracted  with  ether. 
After  removal  of  the  ether,  the  acid  was  crystallised  from  water  and 
dried  at  110^ 

0-1209  gave  0-2415  00,  and  0*0461  H^O.     0«54-4  ;  H-4-2. 
OyHgO^  requires  0  =  54*5  ;  H  =  3-9  per  cent. 

That  the  acid  was  identical  with  that  obtained  by  the  banom 
hydroxide  hydrolysis  described  above  was  shown  by  the  decomposition 
point  (300°),  and  by  the  following  titration  : 

0'0875  neutralised  0*046  NaOH,  whereas  a  dibasic  acid,  O^H^O^, 
should  neutralise  0046  NaOH. 

Action    qf  Ammonia  on  Ethyl    6'Afethyl'2'pyrone'3 : 5'dicarbaxj^€Ue» 
Formation  qf  Ethyl  Ammonium  ^'Ifydroxy'2'methylpyridine-S  :  5- 

When  ethyl  6*methyl-2-pyrone-3 : 5-dicarboxylate  (3  grams)  is 
ground  up  with  water  (5  c.c.)  and  mixed  with  strong  ammonia  (5  cc), 
much  heat  is  generated,  and  the  colourless  2-pyrone  is  converted  into 
a  pink  solid.  This  was  collected,  washed  with  a  little  water,  and 
drained  on  porous  porcelain,  when  3  grams  of  the  ammonium  salt  were 
obtained ;  this  was  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol  and  dried  at  100°  ^ 
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0-1145  gave  02081  CO^  and  00589  HjO.     C  =  49'5 ;  H  =  6-7. 
0-1889     „     17-8  C.C.  of  nitrogen  at  15°  and  770  mm.     N  =  11-2. 
^lo^iANj  requires  0  =  49-6;  H  =  5  8  ;  N  =  1 1  5  per  cent. 

This  substance,  which  evidently  consisted  of  ethyl  ammonium 
6-?iydroxy'2methylpyridtne'd  :  b-dicarboxylate,  in  which  it  is  assumed 
that  the  carbozyl  group  in  the  position  5  has  been  hydroljsed,  melted 
at  263 — 265^  with  decomposition. 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents,  but  separates  from 
water  or  dilute  alcohol  as  a  pale  yellow  powder,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  was  seen  to  consist  of  stellate  clusters  of  needles.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  exhibits  a  characteristic  blue  fluorescence,  but  gives 
no  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

Its  aqueous  solution  gives  with  silver  nitrate  solution  a  volu- 
minous precipitate  of  the  silver  salt : 

0-2014  gave  00656  Ag.    Ag  =  32-5. 

CjoHj^OgNAg  requires  Ag  =  32*5  per  cent. 


Action  of  Sydrochlorio  Acid  on  JSthyl  Ammonium  Q'ffydroxy-2' 
methylpyridine-3 : 5'dioarboxylate^ 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  fact  in  the  introduction 
that,  when  ethyl  ammonium  6-hydroxy-2-methyIpyridine-3  : 5-dicarb- 
oxylate  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  undergoes  a  strange  decom- 
position, and  is  converted  into  a  substance  to  which  the  following 
formula  may  possibly  be  ascribed  : 

CH^' CO ^N-OH. 

\C(002Et):OMe/ 

The  ammonium  salt  (2  gramjs)  was  mixed  with  water  (5  cc),  a  few 
c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  were  added,  and  the  pasty  mass  was 
triturated  in  a  mortar.  After  standing  for  about  ten  minutes,  the 
pale  yellow  powder  was  collected,  crystallised  from  alcohol  with  the 
aid  of  animal  charcoal,  and  dried  at  110°: 

01311  gave  0-2574  00,  and  00607  H,0.     0-53-5 ;  H-5-1. 
0-1717   „    9-1  cc.  of  nitrogen  at  12°  and  770  mm.     N  =  6-4. 
O10H11O5N  requires  0  -  53-3  ;  H  =  4-9  ;  N  =  6-2  per  cent. 

The  substance  melts  at  223°  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  beautiful  sulphur- 
yellow,  prismatic  needles.  It  dissolves  only  sparingly  in  ether,  light 
petroleimiy  or  ethyl  acetate  even  on  boiling.    Its  alcoholic  solution 
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shows  a  characteristic  blue  fluorescence,  but  gives  no  colour  with  ferric 
chloride. 

That  this  substance  is  not  the  acid  ester, 

CH^C(CO,H)-C(OHW^ 

^^^C(C03Et)=:0Me'^^^' 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  sodium 
carbonate  solution,  and  even  on  boiling  it  dissolves  only  sparingly ; 
it  is,  however,  readily  soluble  in  dilute  aqueous  potassium  hydr- 
oxide. Concentrated  ammonia  immediately  reconverts  it  into  the 
ammonium  salt  from  which  it  was  obtained.  When  hydrolysed 
with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  6-hydroxy-2-methyIpyridine- 
3  : 5-dicarbozylic  acid. 

^'Hydroxy  ^-methylpyrldine-Z  :  h-dicarhoxylie  Acidl 

This  acid,  which  has  already  been  described  by  Errera  {loc,  cU.)^  is 
best  obtained  when  ethyl  ammonium  6-bydrozy-2-methylpyridine- 
3 : 5-dicarbozylate  is  boiled  with  excess  of  alcoholic  potash  until  no 
further  evolution  of  ammonia  can  be  detected. 

After  freeing  the  solution  from  alcohol  by  evaporation  and 
acidifying,  the  f red  acid  separated  as  a  pale  yellow,  crystalline  powder, 
which,  after  crystallisiug  from  hot  water  with  the  aid  of  animal 
charcoal,  was  obtained  in  colourless,  prismatic,  needles  containing, 
when  dried  at  100°,  half  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation  : 

01 273  gave  0-2182  COj  and  0-0479  H^O.    0-46*7  ;  H  =  4-2. 

01546     „     81  C.C.  of  nitrogen  at  15°  and  740  mm.     N  =  6-9. 
C8H705N,^H20  requires  C  =  466  ;  H  =  39  j  N  =  68  per  cent. 

When  dried  at  115°,  the  anhydrous  acid  was  obtcdned  : 

01423  gave  02558  COg  and  00447  H,0.     0  =  491 ;  H-3'5. 
CgHyOfiN  requires  0 « 487 ;  H  =  35  per  cent. 

6-Hydroxy-2-methylpyridine-3  :  5-dicarboxylic  acid  has  a  decomposi- 
tion point  which  varies  considerably  with  the  method  of  heating ; 
when  fairly  rapidly  heated,  it  decomposes  quite  sharply  at  302° 
(Errera  gives  303°). 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  or  alcohol,  but  only  sparingly  so 
in  ether,  benzene,  acetic  acid,  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  its  solution  gives  no 
colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  of  Errera  {loc,  cit,^  p.  2971),  6-hydroxy- 
2-methylpyridine-3 : 5-dicarboxylic  acid  exhibits  a  great  tendency  to 
form  well-characterised  crystalline  salts. 

A  faintly  alkaline  solution  of  its  ammonium  salt  gives  with  barium 
chloride    an    immediate    gelatinous    precipitate,    which    on    boiling 
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crystallises  and,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  beautiful 
dusters  of  needles.  The  coppw  salt  is  also  highly  characteristic,  and 
crystallises  in  masses  of  striated  plates.  The  acid  also  readily  forms 
insoluble  sUvm'  and  calcium  salts.  The  barium  salt  was  selected  for 
analysis.  After  drying  at  115°  until  constant,  it  gave  the  following 
result : 

0-3107  gave  01 974  BaSO^.     Ba=«  37-4. 

CgHj05NBa,2HjO  requires  Ba  =  37'2  per  cent. 

^'Hydroxy-a-picoline, 

As  has  been  stated  by  Errera  {loc,  eit.,  2971),  this  substance  is 
readily  obtained  from  6-hydroxy-2-methylpyridine-3 : 5-dicarboxylic  acid 
by  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  for  about 
one  hour  at  140 — 150°.  The  clear  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residual  crude  hydrochloride  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  alcohol,  when  it  is  readily  obtained  pure  in  colourless 
plates  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  is 
not  removed  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  : 

0-1284  gave  0-1121  AgCl.     01  =  21-6. 

OgH80Cl,HjO  requires  01  =  21-7  per  cent. 

6-Hydroxy-a-picoline  hydrochloride  melts  at  117 — 118°,  and  could 
not  be  obtained  in  a  pure  anhydrous  condition,  since  when  dried  at 
100°  it  slowly  loses  hydrogen  chloride. 

6-Hydroxy-a-picoline  is  readily  obtained  when  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  hydrochloride  is  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate.  On  the 
addition  of  ammonium  sulphate,  the  base  separates  in  long,  silky 
needles  containing  water  of  crystallisation.  After  drying  at  100° 
and  recrystallising  from  benzene,  it  melted  at  159°  : 

0-1603  gave  03624  00^  and  00859  H^O.     0  =  65-8 ;  H  =  6-3. 
OgHyON  requires  0  =  661 ;  H  =  6*4  per  cent. 

Action    of    Aniline    on     Ethyl     6'Melhyl'2'pyrone-3 :5'dicarboxylcUe, 
Formation  of  th$  Anilide  of  Ethyl  a-Acetylisoaconitate, 
003Et-OHAc-OH:0(002Et)-CO-NHPh. 

Ethyl  6-methyl-2-pyrone-3  : 5-dicarboxylate  (5  grams)  was  dissolved 
in  aniline  (4  grams)  and  heated  for  three  hours  on  the  water-bath. 
After  cooling,  alcohol  was  added,  when  a  colourless,  crystalline  solid 
separated.  This  was  collected  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  from 
which  it  separated  in  lustrous,  thin  plates  resembling  acetanilide,  which 
melt  at  188° : 

0-1357  gave  031 14  00^  and  00752  Rfi,     0  =  626  ;  H  =  61. 
OigHjiO^N  requires  0  =  62*3  ;  H  =  6-0  per  cent. 
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The  anUide  of  Myl  a-aoeif/UBocusoniiaU  is  readily  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, aoetonei  ethyl  acetate,  or  hot  alcohol,  but  only  sparingly  so  in 
benzene  or  ether.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a 
deep  brown  coloration. 

Since  it  is  insoluble  in  sodium  carbonate^  it  cannot  have  the  con- 
stitution NHPh-CMe:0(CO,Et)-CH:C{CO2Et)-0O2H,  which  would  be 
analogous  to  the  substance  obtained  by  von  Pechmann  and  Welsh 
{Ber.,  1884,  17,  2393)  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  ethyl  coumalinate  : 

p,„^H OOS.Q  p„^H-CO,H 

^^^C(CO,H):CH-^     "^  ^^^C(COjH):CH-NHPh- 

l'Phenyl-6'melhi/l'2'pyridanS'B  :  b-dicarbacylio  Acid^ 

^^<0(C02H):CMe^^  ^^ 

This  acid  was  prepared  by  boiling  the  anilide  of  ethyl  a-aoetyl- 
taoaconitate  with  excess  of  alcoholic  potash  for  a  short  time.  After 
removing  the  alcohol  and  acidifying,  the  acid  was  obtained  as  a  pale 
yellow  solid,  which  was  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol  with  the  aid  of 
animal  charcoal : 

0-1191  gave  02675  00^  and  0-0478  H2O.     C=:61-2 ;  H-4-4. 
Oj^HuOgN  requires  C  =  61'5  ;  £[  =  40  per  cent. 

l'Phenyl-Q'methyl-2^yr%doM-3  : 5-dic(srboxylic  acid  separates  from 
alcohol  in  colourless,  feathery  needles,  which  melt  with  decompositioa 
at  265 — 267°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  benzene,  or  ethyl 
acetate,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  water  or  ether.  Its  solution  gives  no 
colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

On  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  a  faintly  alkaline  solution  of  its 
ammonium  salt,  the  silver  salt  is  obtained  as  a  microcrystalline 
powder : 

0-1010  gave  0-0499  Ag.    Ag  »  44*4. 

Oj^HgOgNAg,  requires  Ag  =  44-3  per  cent. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  Research  Fund  Committee  of  the 
Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  which  has  defrayed  much  of  the  expense 
of  this  research. 

Thb  Sohunck  Laboratort, 

The  Ukivsrsitt,  Manohbstkr. 
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CI.— The  Melting  Points  of  the  Anilides,  ^'Toluidides, 
and  a-Naphthalides  of  the  Noy^mal  Fatty  Acids, 

By  Philip  Wilfred  Robertson. 

Until  von  Baeyer  showed  that  the  melting  points  of  the  normal  fatty 
acids  alternately  rose  and  fell  with  each  successive  addition  of  a  carbon 
atom  to  the  hydrocarbon  chain,  and  that  a  regular  series  of  numbers 
could  be  obtained  only  by  considering  the  odd  or  even  members 
separately,  it  had  generally  been  recognised  that  the  melting  points  of 
an  homologous  series  increased  regularly  with  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms  in  the  molecule.  Owing  to  lack  of  data,  a  similar  relationship- 
has  been  established  only  in  a  very  few  cases ;  as  examples  may  be 
cited  the  dibasic  acids  of  the  oxalic  series  and  the  substituted  malonio 
acids.  In  both  these  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  a  regular  series  of 
melting  points,  it  is  necessary  separately  to  consider  the  odd  and  even 
members,  and  then  the  general  result  is  a  fall  to  a  minimum  followed 
by  a  gradual  rise.  Very  complete  data  are  also  available  for  another 
series,  namely,  the  amides  of  the  fatty  acids  (table  I).  But  here  the 
utmost  irregularity  appears  to  prevail  even  when  a  separate  com* 
parison  is  made  among  the  odd  or  even  members.  As  the  available 
data  for  the  corresponding  anilides  showed  traces  of  a  similar  irregu- 
larity, it  was  decided  to  complete  the  series  as  far  as  possible  and  to 
prepare  the  missing  compounds.  Then,  finally,  to  throw  more  light 
on  the  whole  problem  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  definite 
insight  into  the  relationships  between  the  melting  point  and  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  in  such  homologous  series,  the  j!7-toluidides 
and  anaphthalides  of  the  normal  fatty  acids  were  also  prepared. 

Table  I. 


Number  of  carbon 

Amides. 

atoms  ia 

acid. 

M.p. 

2 

82*^ 

8 

79* 

4 

116 

5 

115 

6 

100 

7 

95 

8 

110 

9 

92 

10 

98 

11 

81 

12 

112 

14 

102 

16 

101 

18 

109 

Anilides. 

P 

-Toluidides. 

M.p. 

M.p. 

112** 

153- 

105" 

128- 

92 

74^ 

61 

72* 

95 

75* 

71 

80» 

67* 

67* 

57* 

81* 

61* 

80* 

64» 

78* 

68^ 

8l» 

84 

98» 

90 

96* 

94 

93* 

the  author. 
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A  conbideration  of  the  above  series  shows  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  regularity  in  the  irregularity  itself.  Thus^  among  the  even 
members  of  the  anilides  and  p-toluidides^  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a 
conidderable  fall  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  member,  followed  by  a 
slight  rise  and  then  another  fall,  and  that  after  the  eighth  member  the 
melting  points  continue  to  rise,  although  in  both  series  the  derivative 
of  the  twelfth  acid  has  a  melting  point  considerably  lower  than  might 
be  expected  from  its  position  in  the  series.  If,  now,  attention  is 
directed  to  the  amides,  it  is  observed  that  the  irregularity  tends  in 
the  reverse  direction.  There  is  a  considerable  rise  from  the  second  to 
the  fourth  member,  followed  by  a  fall,  and  then  again  another  rise  and 
again  a  fall  to  the  tenth  member,  each  change  being  exactly  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  observed  among  either  the  anilides  or  p-tolu- 
idides ;  further,  the  C^,  amide  has  a  higher  melting  point  than  the 
Contiguous  members,  whereas  it  was  noticed  that  the  melting  points 
of  the  corresponding  anilide  and  /^toluidide  appeared  abnormally  low. 
Also  among  the  odd  members  the  same  general  tendencies  are  observ- 
able, there  being  a  rise  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  case  of  the  first  three 
uneven  amides,  whilst  the  reverse  is  true  for  the  other  two  series. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  seem  clearly  to  indicate  that  there  is 
some  definite  factor  exerting  an  influence  in  the  one  case  tending  to 
lower  the  melting  points,  and  in  the  other  case  having  the  reverse 
effect.  The  exact  nature  of  this  disturbing  influence  is  difficult  to 
realise,  but  the  suggestion  is  tentatively  ventured  that  it  is  some 
function  of  the  symmetry  or  rather  lack  of  symmetry  of  the  molecule. 
There  appears  no  doubt  that  molecular  symmetry  has  not  an  incon- 
siderable influence  on  the  melting  point,  as  has  been  definitely 
established  from  the  investigation  of  isomeric  compounds,  it  being 
almost  universally  observed  that  the  most  symmetrical  isomeride  has 
the  highest  melting  point.  It  appears  then  to  be  a  legitimate 
assumption  to  make  that  if  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  melting 
points  of  the  amides  and  anilides  and  of  the  amides  and  p-toluidides 
was  taken,  then  this  disturbing  factor  might  be  to  some  extent 
eliminated  and  two  regular  series  should  be  expected.  This  is  actaally 
found  to  be  the  case  (table  II). 

The  numbers  for  the  odd  members  decrease  regularly  as  far  as  the 
data  are  available.  The  results  for  the  even  members  are  plotted  in 
Fig.  1.  The  curve  for  the  amides  and  je>-toluidides  reaches  a  minimum 
at  the  sixth  member  and  then  rises  gradually,  and  the  corresponding 
curve  for  the  amides  and  anilides  shows  a  minimum  at  the  tenth 
member  and  a  maximum  at  the  fourth.  The  occurrence  of  this 
maximum  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  irregularity,  as  it  has  been 
previously  observed  that  a  maximum  and  minimum  occur  in  the  same 
series  at  a  difference  of  six  carbon  atoms  (compare  the  molecular 
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Table  II. — Mean  of  Melting  Points. 


Nnml 

3or  of  carb-^-n 

atoms  in  acid. 

Amide  and 

anilide. 

Amide  and  p-toluidide. 

2 

97' 

117-5' 

3 

92' 

lor 

4 

108-5 

94-5 

5 

88 

93-5 

6 

97-5 

87  5 

7 

83 

87-5 

8 

83-5 

88-5 

9 

74-5 

86-5 

10 

79-6 

89 

11 

72  5 

77 

12 

85 

96-5 

14 

98 

97-5 

16 

P6-5 

98*5 

18 

101-5 

103  5 

Fio.  1. 

M.p. 

^ 

118  1 

^ 

^ 

/   • 

MtMt  «r  Mmt.THf 

McfMT*    *#■  Muot    »*>o  /htH-lOg 

114 

\ 

^    • 

MtMi  Of  fmLtitf  i 

potftrs  Of  Amoe  m»  0'ToLVtoior 

\ 

z  .... 

'-  tie  Ah  Of  cum  we* 

t  AftOZ 

110 

>y 

106 

\\ 

102 

A^ 

^'  y^y^ 

98 

y^  \  \. 

^  - — — ~ "  ^''j^ 

94 

-;..X^' 

'^  \ 

/ 

'''"'l^-^""^^*^ 

90 

^ 

V      ^"^-^ 

^ 

y                 ^M 

/  * 

86 

V- 

JA 

82 

®>K. 

X 

78 


6  8  10  12  14 

Number  of  carbon  atoms  in  acids. 


16 


18 


depressions  of  the  fatty  esters  in  phenol  solution,  Trans.,  1905,  87, 
1581),  a  result  which  can  possibly  be  correlated  with  the  fact  that  a 
chain  of  six  carbon  atoms  bends  round  on  itself  in  space.  On  taking 
the  mean  of  the  two  curves  (Fig.  1),  further  influences  of  the 
disturbing  factor,  whether  it  be  lack  of  symmetry  or  some  other 
cause,  appear  to  be  eliminatedi  and  the  resultant  dotted  curve  is 
quite  regular.  It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  regularity  and 
symmetry  of  this  dotted  curve  is  altogether  accidental,  and  it  miy  be 
considered  as  a  typical  melting-point  curve  for  compounds  of  the 
general  formula  CE[3*[CH2]n'00*NHX,  after  the  disturbing  influences 
of  alterations  in  symmetry  have  been  eliminated. 
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Finally,  a  series  was  investigated,  uamelj,  the  fatty  a-naphthyl- 
alides  (table  III),  in  which  the  grouping  X  was  heavier.  The  same 
alteration  between  the  odd  and  even  members  persists,  but  the  other 
irregularities  have  disappeared  ;  the  compounds  with  an  even  number 
of  carbon  atoms  form  a  regular  series  with  a  minimum  at  the  eighth 
member,  and  there  is  a  similar  odd  series  falling  to  a  minimum  at 
the  ninth  member. 

Table  III. 


Number  of  carbon         Melting  points  of 
atoms  in  acid.  a-naphthalides. 

2  202** 

3  116°» 

4  120^ 

5  111* 

6  112» 

7  106* 


8  95* 


Number  of  carbon  Melting  pointa  of 

atoms  in  acid.  a-napnthalides. 

9  91» 

10  99* 

11  92* 

12  100* 
14  105* 
16  106» 
18  110* 


*  Determinations  by  the  author. 


EZPBRIMBNTAL. 

The  anilides,  p-toluidides,  and  a-naphthalides  described  in  the 
present  paper  were  prepared  by  the  following  method.  A  mixture  of 
1  to  3  grams  of  the  fatty  acid  and  the  equivalent  amount  of  amine 
was  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  160 — 190^  for  eight  to  twelve  hours. 
In  no  case  was  any  pressure  observed  in  the  tube  after  cooling.  The 
product  of  the  reaction,  generally  a  solid  or  an  oil  which  soon  solidified, 
was  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  aqueous  alcohol,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  derivatives  of  the  higher  fatty  acids,  absolute  alcohol.  In 
certain  cases,  when  the  product  tended  to  be  oily,  it  was  found 
advisable  first  to  spread  the  mass  on  a  porous  tile  and  leave  for  twenty- 
four  hours  before  recrystallisation.  The  yields  varied  between  30  and 
80  per  cent.,  depending  largely  on  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  fatty 
acid  employed.  The  anilides  and  /htoluidides  were  pure  white  or 
faintly  yellow ;  the  a-naphthalides  generally  had  a  pink  colour,  not 
unlike  that  which  a-naphthylamine  acquires  on  contact  with  the  air. 
On  boiling  in  alcoholic  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  all  traces  of  pink 
colour  could  be  removed  without,  however,  affecting  the  melting  point. 
When  pure,  the  a-naphthalides  were  completely  free  from  the  objection- 
able odour  of  the  base. 

On  page  1037  are  the  new  compounds  described,  with  the  results  of 
the  analyses : 
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Table  IY. 

Percentage  of  nitrogen 

Compound.  Formula.  M.  p.         fonnd.         theory. 

n-Octanilide  C^HjiON  57°  6-4  6*4 

«.Nonanilide CibHjjON  67  6*3  60 

n-Decanilide  CnH^ON  61  69  57 

n-Undecanilide C^HaTON  64  5'6  6-3 

Lauranilide CigH^ON  68  51  50 

w-Butjrro-ir-toluidide C„H,60N  74  80  7*8 

w-Valero-p-toluidide OiaHi^ON  72  7-5  7*3 

n-Hexo-p-tohiidide   OuHigON  75  70  68 

«-fe[^to-i>-toliiidide Ci4Ha,0N  80  6*3  6*4 

«-Octo-p.tolaidide CijHjjON  67  6*2  6-0 

n-Nono-p-toluidide   CieHgaON  81  5*7  5*7 

ii-Deca-|?-toluidide      CwHtrON  80  5 '6  5*3 

n-UndecQ-|?toluidide   CjaH^ON  67  5*0  5*0 

Lauro-p-toluidide C,9H„0N  81  6  0  4*8 

Myristo-p-tohiidide  C51H35ON  93  43  4*4 

Palmito^-toluidide  CajH^ON  96  41  40 

Stearo-i>.toluidide C25H43ON  98  3 '9  3-8 

Propio.«-naphthalide  C^HigON  116  7*0  70 

n-Butyro-a-naphthalide  C,4Hi80N  120  6*8  6*6 

n-Valero-a-najphthalide    CuHi-yON  111  6-5  6-2 

n-Hexo-o-naphthalide C,«Hij,ON  112  6*0  5'8 

Hepto-a-naphthalide    C^Hs^ON  106  6-5  5-5 

Octo-a-naphthalide  CigHajON  95  5-5  62 

Nono-«-naphthalide CigH^sON  91  5'1  5-0 

Deco-a-naphthalide  C5oH,70N  99               5  0  4*8 

Undeco-a-naphthalide CsiH^ON  92               4*9  4*6 

Lauro-o-naphthalide CaaHgiON  100               4  1  4*4 

Myri8to.«-naplithalide CmHsjON  105               8-9  40 

Palmito-a-naphthalide C„Ha,0N  106               8'8  37 

Stearo-o-naphthalide   C„H4g0N  110  3'6  8-4 

The  above  research  was  begun  some  years  ago  in  Kew  Zealand 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Easterfield,  to  whom  my  best  thanks  are 
due  for  his  kind  interest  and  helpful  advice,  and  finished  in  Oxford; 

Trinity  Collbge, 

OXFORDw 


OIL — The  Volumetric  Estimation  of  Silver. 

By  William  Eobbbt  Lang  and  John  Obins  Woodhousb. 

Ik  this  journal  (Lang  and  Allen,  Trans.,  1907,  91,  1370)  there  was 
described  an  apparatus  for  the  estimation  of  sulphates  and  salts  of 
barium  based  on  the  rapid  clearing  of  turbid  solutions  in  narrow 
tubes.  The  same  apparatus  was  used  to  determine  silver  by  standard 
sodium  chloride  with  a  view  to  improving  on  the  well-known  Gay- 
Luseac  method,  but  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  determining  the 
end-point,  the  silver  solutions  not  clearing  sufficiently  rapidly.    The 
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apparatus  was  therefore  modified  considerably,  with  the  result  that 
estimations  of  silver  were  done  in  half  an  hour  with  an  average  error 
of  less  than  a-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  principal  differences  from,  the  former  apparatus  were  the  use  of 
fine  sand  to  retain  the  silver  chloride  precipitate,  the  replacement  of 
the  funnel  by  a  short  piece  of  thin-walled  glass  tubing,  which  enables 
the  slightest  opalescence  to  be  easily  observed,  and  the  permanent 
attachment  to  an  exhau(>t  for  washing  the  precipitate  and  aolation 
down  the  tube. 

A  rubber  cork,  pierced  with  two  holes,  is  inserted  in  a  flask,  A,  of 
about  600  c.c.  capacity.  Through  it  passes  a  tube,  (7,  of  about  60  mm. 
diameter,  fitted  with  a  stopcock,  />,  and  to  its  upper  end  is  sealed 
about  4  cm.  of  a  thin  test-tube,  E,  of  1 — 1'5  cm.  diameter.  Abont 
8  cuL  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  C,  a  plug  of  glass-wool  is 
inserted  and  the  remainder  filled  with  sand,  previously  washed  free 


from  impurities.  The  sand  is  held  in  its  place  by  a  second  plug 
of  glass-wool,  and  the  curved  piece  of  tubing,  B,  filled  with  glass-wool 
and  attached  to  (7  by  a  small  piece  of  rubber  tubing.  The  carved 
portion  may,  of  course,  be  sealed  on,  but  in  these  circumstances  Is 
not  so  readily  filled.  This  prevents  the  back  suction  from  displacing 
the  sand.  Through  the  second  hole  in  the  cork  a  small  piece  of  tubing 
passes,  connected  by  a  length  of  rubber  tubing,  F.Jf,  to  a  three-way 
tap,  H,  i/  is  a  small  hand  aspirator  to  force  a  portion  of  the  contents 
of  A  up  the  tube  C  for  titration  in  £,  whilst  K  leads  to  the  exhaust 
pump.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  space  between  the  tap  H  and  the 
water  pump,  as  this  ensures  there  always  being  a  ready  vacuum  avail- 
able  the  moment  the  connexion  is  made  through  H  to  the  flask. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  was  made  with  quantities  of  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  of  known  strength,  using  N/iO  sodium  chloride  ia 
excess  as  precipitant,  and  titrating  back  with  ^/lO  silver  nitrate.  A 
portion  of  the  silver  solution,  equivalent  to  0'5  gram  of  silver,  ia 
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placed  in  the  flask  A  and  diluted  to  about  100  c.c.  with  distilled  water, 
50  C.C.  of  the  IfjlO  sodium  chloride  solution  is  then  run  into  the  flask 
directly,  and  the  whole  heated  to  boiling  to  coagulate  the  precipitated 
silver  chloride. 

^/lO  Silver  nitrate  is  then  run  in  directly  to  the  solution  and 
precipitate  up  to  within  a  few  c.c.  of  the  calculated  amount  necessary. 
The  rubber  cork  with  its  attachment  is  replaced  and  the  three-way 
tap,  H,  opened,  and  air  drawn  through  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes. 
This  materially  assists  the  settling  of  the  precipitate.  The  tap  is 
adjusted,  and  by  means  of  the  aspirator,  ■/',  some  of  the  liquid  and 
precipitate  forced  through  the  layer  of  sand  and  glass-wool  *  into  £, 
which  it  reaches  in  a  perfectly  clear  condition,  the  silver  chloride 
being  completely  retained  by  the  sand.  A  drop  of  i\^/10  silver  nitrate 
is  added,  when  a  precipitate  is  formed,  varying  in  intensity  with  the 
excess  of  salt  still  present.  The  liquid  and  precipitate  are  then  sucked 
and  washed  down  into  A,  and,  if  the  thickness  of  the  precipitate 
justifies  it,  about  1  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution  is  added  directly  to  the 
contents  of  the  flask.  The  stopper  is  again  inserted,  and  the  operation 
of  forcing  the  mixture  up  into  E,  titrating,  and  washing  down  again, 
continued  until  no  change  is  visible  in  the  clear  liquid,  when  a  drop 
of  the  silver  solution  is  added.  The  thin  walls  of  E  render  the 
faintest  opalescence  readily  observable,  more  particularly  if  a  corre- 
sponding glass  tube  containing  distilled  water  be  used  for  companson. 
The  results  of  the  first  set  of  experiments  are  as  follows  : 

In  each  case,  50  c.c.  of  silver  nitrate  solution  were  employed 
( =  0*5  gram  Ag)  and  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  added, 
each  c.c.  of  which  is  equivalent  to  0*01081  gram  Ag.  This  corresponds 
with  50*0463  c.c.  N/IO  sodium  chloride.  On  titrating  back  and  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  silver  equivalent  to  the  nett  sodium  chloride 
used  by  the  sample,  the  errors  varied  from  zero  to  +  0  54  per  cent. 
Each  titration  required  twenty  minutes. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  error,  if  possible,  samples  containing  1  gram 
of  silver  were  taken,  100  c.c.  of  sodium  chloride  added  (I  c.c.« 
001081  gram  Ag),  and  the  excess  titrated  back  with  iV/100  silver 
nitrate  solution  (table  I). 

As  in  analyses  of  silver  alloys  by  Gay-Lussac's  method,  the  precipita- 
tion is  effected  in  the  presence  of  free  nitric  acid,  a  series  of  experiments 
was  carried  out  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  varying  proportions  of  acid. 
The  volume  of  the  solution  containing  1  gram  of  silver  was  100  c.c. ; 
the  amount  of  acid  varied  from  10  c.c.  to  50  c.c,  and  the  resulting 
errors  from  -h0094  to  -0*216  per  cent.,  the  mean  error  being 
—  0*0634  per  cent.,  the  presence  of  the  nitric  acid  thus  tending  to 
tnake  the  precipitation  more  complete. 
*  Glass-wool  and  asbestos  were  found  to  be  incapable  of  retaining  the  precipitate* 
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Table  I. 


iV/lOO-AgNOj        Nett 
Grams  Ag  used  to  titrate  iV/10-NaCl 
employed,     back,  in  c.o.    used,  in  c.c. 


1*0 
1-0 
1-0 
1-0 
10 


72-00 
76-20 
75-05 
78-20 
72-30 


92-8926 
92-4726 
92-5876 
92-7726 
92-8626 


Equir.  to 
grams  Ag. 
10082 
0-9987 
0-99994 
1-0019 
1-0029 


Diff.  in 
Ag  found, 
in  grams. 
0  0082 
0-0018 
0-00006 
0  0019 
0-0029 


Error 
percent 
+0-S2 
-018 
-0-006 
+  0-19 
+  0-29 


Average  error  =  +0*266  per  cent,  and  0*068  per  cent.     Mean  error =0-198  per  cent. 
Average  time  taken =27  minutes. 

To  test  the  usefulness  of  this  apparatus  as  applied  to  the  practical 
estimation  of  silver  in  bullion,  the  usual  conditions  under  which  this 
is  done  by  the  Gay-Lussac  method  were  adhered  to,  namely,  1  gram 
of  pure  silver  dissolved  in  about  15  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  100  ac  of 
.y/10  sodium  chloride  added,  and  the  excess  titrated  with  iT/lOO  silver 
nitrate.  (When  necessary,  any  excess  of  silver  solution  added  was 
titrated  with  i\7100  sodium  chloride.) 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  these  experiments,  and 
the  time  taken : 

Table  II. 


JV/lOO-AgNOj 

Nett 

DiflF.  in 

Grams  Ag 

used  to  titrate 

A/lO-NaCl 

Eqniv.  to 

Ag  found, 

Error 

employed. 

back,  in  cc. 

used,  in  cc 

grams  Ag. 

percent. 

1-004 

72-00 

92-8926 

1-0032  • 

0-0008 

-0-08 

1-000 

78-80 

92-7626 

10018 

0-0018 

+  0-18 

0-9994 

74-75 

92-6176 

1-00027 

0-00087 

+  0-087 

1-0018 

73-80 

92-7126 

1-00129 

0-0005 

-0-05 

1-0084 

78-00 

92-7926 

1-0021 

0-0018 

-0-13 

1-0030 

72-80 

92-8626 

1-0029 

0-0001 

-0-01 

1-0035 

72-30 

92-8626 

1-0029 

0*0006 

-0-06 

Average  error  =  -0'066  per  cent,  and  +0-188  per  cent. 
Mean  errors  -  0*067  per  cent.  Average  time  taken =80  minutes. 

It  may  be  added  that  no  excessive  shaking  up  of  the  mixture  is 
required  other  than  sufficient  to  ensure  proper  mixing  after  each 
addition  of  the  reagent. 

Chemical  Laboratobt, 

Ukiversity  of  Tobonto. 
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cm. — The  PolaHmetric  Study  of  Intramolecular  Re- 
an^angement  in  Inactive  Substances. 

By   Thomas  Stkwart  Pattebson  and   Andrew   McMillan, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Carnegie  Research  Scholar). 

In  two  recent  papers  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  504;  Ber.,  1907,  40,  2564), 
we  have  shown  that  when  certain  inactive  compoands  capahle  of 
undergoing  intramolecular  rearrangement  are  dissolved  in  active 
liquids,  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  change  of  constitution  of  the 
inactive  substance  by  observing  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
rotation  of  the  active  solvent.  We  showed  that  the  syn-form  of 
benzaldoxime  and  of  anisaldoxime  has  a  much  more  pronounced 
effect  on  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate  than  has  the  corresponding 
an^t-ozime,  so  that  in  a  solution  containing  only  one  or  two  per  cent, 
of  optically  inactive  substance,  the  velocity  of  rearrangement  can 
easily  be  observed  and  can  be  measured  with  fair  accuracy. 

Thia  behaviour  seems  to  apply  to  aromatic  aldoximes  generally,  the 
two  forms  of  which  have  different  solvent  influences,  not  only  on  ethyl 
tartrate,  but  also  on  methyl-  and  n-propyl-tartrate  and  methyl-, 
ethyl-,  and  n-propyl-malate.  That  the  process  is  not  confined  only 
to  oximes  was  proved  by  an  experiment  with  ethyl  formyl phenyl- 
acetate,  in  which  the  change  from  the  enol-form  to  the  aldo-form 
could  be  traced  by  observing  the  gradual  iocrease  in  the  rotation  of 
ethyl  tartrate  in  which  the  substance  was  dissolved. 

The  present  paper  gives  an  account  of  some  further  experiments 
which  we  have  carried  out  on  this  subject  with  a  view  partly  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  method  to  include  other  types  of  intra- 
molecular change,  partly  to  ascertain  more  definitely  the  most 
favourable  procedure,  and  partly  to  obtain  greater  accuracy  in  the 
numerical  results.  The  last  of  these  desiderata  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  generosity  of  the  Carnegie  Trustees  for  the  Universities 
of  Scotland,  who  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  one  of  us  an  excellent 
Schmidt  and  Haensch  polarimeter  together  with  a  thermostat  of  his 
own  design  for  use  with  it. 

The  thermostat  is  a  large  copper  bath,  about  50  litres  capacity, 
through  which  passes  a  copper  tube  wide  enough  to  contain  the 
polarimeter  tubes.  This  tube  is  closed  at  each  end  by  glass  disks,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  the  axes  of  the  instrument 
and  the  polarimeter  tube  lying  in  the  thermostat  coiocide.  The 
water  in  the  thermostat  is  well  stirred,  and  the  temperature  is  kept 
constant  by  means  of  a  thermo-regulator  designed  by  one  of  us 
{J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1902,  21,  456).     This  regulator  has  two  bulbs. 
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and  is  filled  with  about  80  c.c.  of  benzene.  Its  accuracy  leaves 
little  to  be  desired;  the  bath  can  very  easily  be  brought  to 
any  desired  temperature  (within  reasonable  limits),  and  can  be  kept 
within  0*01°  of  that  temperature  for  weeks  at  a  time  without  the 
slightest  trouble. 

As  our  own  former  experiments]seemed  to  show  that  the  purity  of  the 
active  substance  used  is  of  importance  in  determining  the  velocity  of 
transform  vtion  of  a  labile  substance  dissolved  in  it»  we  first  in- 
vestigated the  effect  of  repeated  distillation  of  the  ethyl  tartrate.  As 
it  may  be  of  some  importance  for  Uter  reference,  we  give  an  outline  of 
our  preparation  of  the  ester.  A  mixture  of  tartaric  acid  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  alcoliol  was  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride.  The 
excess  of  alcohol  was  then  distilled  off  under  diminished  pressure 
(using  a  water-bath),  the  original  quantity  of  alcohol  added,  and  the 
saturation  and  distillation  repeated.  The  ethyl  tartrate  was  then 
distilled  under  reduced  pressure,  without  separation  into  fractions^ 
and  the  product  was  redistilled,  a  first  fraction  being  rejected.  We 
shall  refer  to  ethyl  tartrate  prepared  in  this  way  as ''  twice  distilled," 
but,  of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  only  a  very  rough  way  of 
indicating  the  purity  of  the  ester,  which  would  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  rej«fcted  fraction. 

As  a  suitable  libile  compound,  we  have  used  mo>t1y  piperonal^yt^- 
oxime.  It  was  prepared  by  passing  dry  hydrogen  chloride  into  a 
flask  containing  the  an^t-oxime  dissolved  in  ether  (not  by  bubbling 
the  gas  through  the  liquid),  and  then  decomposing  the  precipitated 
hydrochloride  by  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  solution.  The  impure 
tfyn-oxime,  after  drying  on  a  parous  plate,  was  subjected  anew  to  the 
whole  process,  and  the  resulting  product  crystallised  from  methyl 
alcohol.  For  each  experiment,  it  was  recrystallised  a  few  hours 
before  the  solution  was  made  up  ;  M.  p.  146^« 

A  solution  containing  4*98  per  cent.'*'  of  this  syn-oxime  in  the  ethyl 
tartrate  ''  twice  distilled  "  was  then  examined  in  the  polarimeter  from 
time  to  time  with  the  following  results.  {T^time  in  minutes  from 
the  preparation  of  the  solution,  a » total  change  in  rotation  between 

Tq  and    Tqq,  k    is    calculated    froji    the    equation:    k^-^og^ , 

where  x  is  the  change  in  rotation  after  time  T,) 

*  lu  the  tables,  the  concentration  is  expreasod  throughout  in  terma  of  ethyl 
tartrate  per  100  grams  of  aolution. 
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Pipenmaleynoxime  in  Ethyl  TartrcUe  ''  Twice  DistUUd." 
1.  p^  96-02.     Temperature,  20°.     a  =  2-672°. 


T(mm.). 

af  (lOOmm.). 

1000  k. 

T{min,). 

0*^(100  mm.). 

1000  k. 

0 

+  14-11" 



1505 

12-39* 

0-685 

55 

14-012 

0-680 

1705 

12-28 

0-677 

185 

18-80 

0-665 

2010 

12-125 

0-676 

300 

13-60 

0-706 

2760 

11-840 

0-686 

800 

12-955 

0-728 

00 

11-488 

— 

1245 

12-56 

0-704 

MeaQ 

0*689 

The  ethyl  tartrate  wa8  then  redistilled,  a  first  fraction  of  about 
one-fifth  being  rejected,  and  with  the  ester  thus  purified  two  solutions 
of  the  same  strength  as  before  were  made  up  and  examined 
polarimetricaily  with  these  results  : 


PiperancUsyixoxime  in  Ethyl  Tartrate  *'  Three  Times  Distilled/^ 


11./,= 

=  94-97.    Temperature,  20° 

III.  p^ 

94-95.    Temperature,  20° 

a- 2-946°. 

a  =  2-948° 

T(mm 

.).       «f(100mm.). 

1000  k. 

T(min.). 

0^(100  mm.). 

1000  k. 

0 

+  14-40*' 

— 

0 

+  14-40' 



60 

14-339 

0-346 

50 

14-35 

0  352 

140 

14-267 

0-355 

180 

14-266 

0-360 

250 

14-140 

0-372 

430 

14  01 

0-337 

875 

13982 

0-382 

1190 

13-396 

0-349 

1140 

13-416 

0-356 

1675 

1306 

0-362 

2985 

12-546 

0  333 

2600 

12-653 

0-345 

4160 

12  182 

0-332 

oo 

11-462 



00 

11-454 

— 

Mean 

0*851 

Mean 

0*854 

Mean  of  both  series 

0'868 

The  mean  values  of  the  constant  in  these  two  independent 
experiments  differ  by  less  than  1  per  cent.,  which,  considering  that  the 
total  change  is  something  lees  than  3°,  must  be  regarded  as  very 
satisfactory. 

It  is  clear  that  the  third  distillation  effected  a  considerable 
purification,  since  the  value  of  1000  k  has  fallen  from  0*689  to  0*352,  or 
almost  to  one-half.  The  ethyl  tartrate  was  then  redistilled  as  before 
and  a  fourth  solution  prepared,  to  which,  with  the  object  of 
hastening  the  reaction,  a  drop  of  alcohol  was  added.  The  result  was  as 
follows : 


Fiperonalsynoocime  in  Ethyl  Tartrate  ** Fatir  Times  Distilled" 
IV.  p^  94-94.     Temperature,  20°     a  «  2-736°. 
1000  k. 


r(inin.).  af  (100mm.). 

0  14-18" 

60  1416 

106  14-186 

VOL.  XCIIL 


0-152 
0-149 


T(mm,).       oj|»'(100mm.).  1000  Ar. 

1165  13-744'*  0149 

00  11-444  — 

Mean    0*160 

3  z 
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The  fourth  distillation  had  thus  effected  a  further  oonsiderable 
purification ;  the  yalae  of  k  was  this  time  rather  more  than  halved^  so 
that  the  presence  of  the  drop  of  alcohol  can  have  had  very  little,  if 
any,  accelerating  effect.  The  reaction  was  so  slow  that  more  than 
three  weeks  elapsed  before  the  rotation  reached  a  final  yalae.  Pre- 
sumably, continued  distillation  would  reduce  the  velocity  still  farther, 
and  it  would  seem  that  in  this  procedure  we  have  a  test  much  more 
delicate  than  any  other  for  ascertaining  the  parity  of  this  and  probably 
also  other  active  esters. 

These  results  have  two  important  bearings.  They  show,  firstly,  that 
a  set  of  observations  obtained  for  a  certain  ozime  with  one  specimen  of 
ethyl  tartrate  or  other  ester  mast  only  be  compared  very  caatiously 
with  results  got  by  using  a  different  sample  of  active  indicator,  and, 
secondly,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  with  absolute  accaracy  the 
velocity  of  transformation  of  an  inactive  substance  in  one  ester,  say 
ethyl  tartrate,  with  its  rate  of  transformation  in  another  ester,  say 
n-propyl  tartrate,  since  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  deciding  when 
the  two  esters  are  of  exactly  the  same  degree  of  parity.  This  latter 
consideration  applies  to  our  recently  published  work  {Ber.,  1907,  40^ 
2564),  in  which  we  compared  the  velocity  of  transformation  of  anis- 
fl^naldoxime  in  several  esters.  Nevertheless,  since  the  esters  used  had 
all  been  prepared  and  purified  in  the  same  manner,  any  results 
obtained  by  comparison  of  the  data  quoted  are,  doubtless,  not  far 
from  the  truth. 

It  is  clear  that  a  highly  purified  ester  is  not  very  suitable  fot  the 
study  of  intramolecular  rearrangement  by  our  method,  since  the 
experiments  take  so  long  to  run  to  completion.  We  therefore  used 
for  the  following]  quantitative  experiments  with  piperonaliynoxime,  a 
fresh  sample  of  ethyl  tartrate  "  twice  distilled,'*  and,  in  order  to  have 
some  standard  by  means  of  which  our  present  data  may  be  compared 
with  those  given  in  previous  papers,  we  first  determined  .the  velocity 
of  transformation  of  a  specimen  of  anis^ynaldoxime  twice  precipitated 
as  hydrochloride  and  crystallised,  first  from  methyl  alcohol,  %aA  then 
from  benzene  (m.  p.  133°) : 


»hol^aiM& 


i 


AnisBynaldoxime  in  Ethyl  Tartrate  *'  Twice  A     /Ki<tS«2> 
p  =  95-0.    Temperature,  20°.    a  «  3-1 


2*(min.)* 

aj^(100mm.). 

1000  A:. 

r(min.). 

af  (lOoTn* 

0 

14-26' 

— 

876 

12-612* 

65 

18-816 

2-26 

460 

12-218 

106 

18-666 

2-80 

620 

12-182 

166 

18-164 

2-26 

1406 

12-264 

246 

12-904 

2-24 

00 

11-062 

996 

12748 

2  16 
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The  total  change  of  rotation  is  thus  very  nearly  the  same  as  that 
(a  a  3*008°)  observed  in  the  experiment  with  anisaldoxime  already 
described  {Ber.,  1907,  40,  2567),  but  the  value  of  1000  k  (217)  is 
greater  than  that  previously  found  (1'83).  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ester  used  in  the  experiment  quoted  had  been  three  times 
distilled,  and  was  therefore  somewhat  purer  than  that  with  which  the 
above  data  were  obtained. 

[The  Injluenee  of  Temperature  an  the  Jiearrangement  qf 
Piperonodsynoxime, 

With  the  above  sample  of  ethyl  tartrate  (1000  k  for  anisaldoxime  s 
2*17),  we  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments  with  piperonabynoxime 
at  different  temperatures,  commencing  at  20°  and  rising  by  two  degrees 
each  time  to  30°,  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction  making  it  easily  possible 
to  proceed  by  small  increments.  At,  each  temperature,  two  solutions 
of  the  same  concentration  (as  nearly  as  possible  5  per  cent,  of  oxime  in 
each  case)  were  examined,  the  oxime  being  separately  crystallised  for 
each  solution  and  shortly  before  its  preparation,  so  that  the  deter- 
minations are  quite  independent. 


Temperature,  20° 

I. /)«94-96.    a  «  2-866° 

II.  j9- 94-95.     a- 

=  2-866° 

T(min.). 

af  (100  mm. 

).        1000  k. 

r(min.). 

a^  (100  mm. 

).        1000  k. 

0 

+  14  •82' 



0 

+  14-32' 

— 

40 

14-254 

0-567 

40 

14-258 

0-542 

275 

13-894 

0-586 

205 

14-004 

0-569 

1130 

13-07 

0-507 

310 

13-866 

0-566 

1390 

12-892 

0*496 

395 

13-758 

0-652 

1790 

12-654 

0-486 

565 

13-568 

0-546 

2605 

12-242 

0-496 

1425 

12-862 

0-499 

2965 

12-116 

0-494 

1740 

12-66 

0-497 

4025 

11-83 

0-504 

2870 

12-184 

0-476 

oo 

11-454 



3230 

12-066 

0-478 

Mean    0*517 

00 

11-454 

Mean    0*634 

Tempera 

ture,  22°. 

III.;? 

=  94-98.    a 

=  2-888°. 

IV. 

j3- 94-87.    a 

=  2-88° 

T(mia.), 

af  (100  mm. 

).       1000  k. 

T(min.). 

af  (100  mm. 

).       1000  k. 

0 

+  14-44' 



0 

+  14-44' 

— 

180 

14-232 

0-579 

150 

14-204 

0-571 

175 

14-156 

0-589 

255 

14-058 

0-658 

850 

18-906 

0-584 

305 

13-962 

0-696 

1185 

12-98 

0-594 

545 

13-66 

0-580 

1815 

12-566 

0-577 

1380 

12-808 

0-606 

2620 

12-192 

0-579 

1455 

12-764 

0-599 

2725 

12-162 

0-570 

1785 

12-562 

0-691 

2915 

12-10 

0-570 

2800 

12  158 

0-561 

3130 

12058 

0-656 

00 

11-660 

«. 

00 

1^ 

11-552 

Mean    0*577 

Moan    0*688 

^^ 

a  z  2    , 
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Temperature,  24° 


V.  j!?  =  94-925.    a. 
T(min.).      ajf  (100  mm.). 


0 

125 

230 

280 

1295 

1665 

1860 


vn.  p 

T  (min.). 

0 

70 

180 

160 

287 

665 

1366 

1420 

oo 


IX.     j0  5 

T(miii.). 
0 

90 
146 
205 
860 
510 
600* 
800* 


+  14-68' 
14-264 
14-042 
18-944 
12-718 
12-566 
12-416 
11-690 


=  2-84° 
1000  k. 

0-818 
0-817 
0-825 
0-784 
0-769 
0-738 

Mean    0*789 


VL  ^«  94-91.    a  =  2-84*>. 
T  (min. ).      t^  (100  mm. ).        1000  k. 
0 


115 

280 

860 

685 

1896 

1600 

1675 


+  U-58' 
14-294 
14  060 
18-828 
13-644 
12-670 
12-586 
12-614 
11-690 


0-749 
0-806 
0-810 
0-798 
0-761 
0768 
0-7S8 

Mean    0*776 


Temperature,  26° 


=  94-984.  a  = 
af(100mm.). 
+  14-68'* 
14-484 
14-308 
14-224 
18-918 
13-392 
12-610 
12-440 
11-882 


2-798°. 
1000  k. 

1-03 
1-09 
1-12 
1-11 
1-11 
1-10 
1-18 


Mean    1*10 


VIII.  j»  = 

T(min.).      aj 

0 

60 

170 

320 

616 

1405 

1620 

1805 


95-01.    a  =  2-80^. 
•(100  mm.).        1000*. 

+  14-68'*  — 

14-490  1 

14-186  1 

18-820  1 

13-428  1 

12-444  1 

32-416  1 

12-272  1 

31-88  — 

Mean    118 


17 
14 
14 
15 
14 
08 
09 


Temperature,  28° 


=  95-01.     a  = 

»f  (100  mm.). 
+  14-78° 
14-43 
14-268 
14-070 
13-702 
13-374 
13-210 
12-95 
12-014 


2-766°. 
1000  k, 

1-60 

1-40 

1-44 

1-41' 

1-39 

1-40 

1-35 


Mean    1*41 


X.  ^  =  95-02.     a  =  2-772«. 


T(min.). 
0 
100 
140 
200* 
380 
400* 
600* 
660 


a5f(100mm.). 
+  14-78' 
14-874 
14-232 
14-080 
18-616 
18-690 
18-870 
18-100 
12-008 


10001:. 

1-68 
1-57 
1-40 
1-43 
1-42 
1-46 
1-48 


Mean    1-47 


Temperature,  30° 


XI.  ;>  =  95-01.     o  =  2-776°. 
T  (min.).      af  (100  mm.).        1000  k. 


XII.  ;?  =  9501.    a  =  2-776^ 
T  (min. ).      of  (100  mm. ).        1000  JL 


0                +14-90*' 



0                 +14-90' 



116                    14-804 

210 

108                    14-324 

2-16 

200                    13-996 

1-97 

195                   18-988 

2-04 

260                    13-794 

1-95 

290                   13-690 

1-97 

815                    13-648 

1-90 

370                   13-466 

1-94 

880                    13-480 

1-87 

620                   13-158 

1*90 

415                    13-400 

3-87 

600»                 18-030 

1-86 

492                    18-240 

1-85 

800»                 12-78 

1-80 

00                       12-124 

— 

00                      12-124 

— 

Mean 

1-93 

Mean 

1-96 

*  These  ralnea  are  taken  from  a  cury 

B  drawn  through  the  other 

experimental 

points. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  average  values  of  the  velocity 
constant  at  each  temperature  agree  satisfactorily,  the  percentage 
difference  between  them  being  respectively  1*3,  0*9,  1*7,  2*9,  3-9>  and 
1*0.  The  velocity  of  the  reaction,  of  course,  increases  rapidly  with 
rise  of  temperature,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below,  it 
increases  in  accordance  with  the  formula  suggested  by  van't  Hoff  ; 

where  a  «  a  constant,  Tq  and  T^  are  absolute  temperatures,  and  kQ  and 
k^  the  corresponding  values  of  the  velocity  constant. 

Substituting  in  this  equation  the  values  for  ^24  ^^^  ^80>  ^®  ^^^ 
as  13620.  Using  this  value  for  a,  and  putting  k^  for  k^^  we  obtain 
for  the  theoretical  value  of  k  at  the  other  temperatures  the  numbers 
in  the  second  column  below  :  ' 


1000  A;  calculated. 

a   =13620. 

1000  k. 

Temperature. 

*w=l-«41. 

observed. 

A. 

20' 

0-418 

0-520 

0102 

22 

0-574 

0-580 

0  006 

24 

(0782) 

(0-782) 

— 

26 

1063 

1-114 

0-051 

28 

1-440 

1-440 

0  000 

30 

(1-941) 

(1-941) 

— 

The  agreement  between  the  calculated  and  experimental  values  is 
quite  satisfactory,  except  at  20°.  That  at  the  lowest  temperature 
the  difference  is  greatest  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  slight 
heating  which  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  oxime  accelerates  the 
reaction  in  its  initial  stage.  In  the  other  experiments,  the  tempera- 
ture required  for  bringing  about  solution  is  not  much  higher  than  that 
maintained  during  the  reaction,  which  consequently  pursues  a  normal 
course. 

The  above  formula  has  been  applied  by  Ley  {Zeitsch.  phynkal. 
Chem.,  1895,  18,  387)  to  the  velocity  of  conversion  of  acetates  of 
<yn-oximes  into  acetates  of  on^t-oximes,  with  somewhat  similar  results. 

Having  carried  out  the  above  series  of  experiments,  we  extended 
our  investigation  to  some  other  reactions,  for  the  measurement  of  the 
velocity  of  which  our  method  either  might  be  applied  or  else  is  the  only 
one  available.  The  following  data  relate  to  a  reaction  of  the  latter 
class. 

Velocity    of  Eearrangement  qf  ^Iodobenz8jnaldoxime  in 
n-Propyl  Tartrate, 

The  oxime  melted  at  150°,  and  was  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  the 
ester  for  a  5  per  cent,  solution  to  be  made  up  : 
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p  =  97-51.    Temperature,  19-6*.    a- 1-607° 


T fmin.).      aMe"  (100  mm. ).       1000  h 

0  +16-02''  — 

36  16-00  0-368 

295  16-863  0-874 

1160  16'613  0-366 

1460  15-443  0-356 

2610  16-13  0-342 


T  (min.).  <^^  {100  mm.).  1000  k. 

2930  +16-05*  0-362 

3180  16-00  0-355 

4050  14-833  0  382 

4616  14-766  0*386 

00  14-613  — 
Mean    0-86S 


The  n-propyl  tartrate  used  in  this  experiment  was  the  same  as  that 
in  which  the  transformation  of  anis«y?taIdozime  and  m-nitrobenuyn- 
aldoxime  had  been  obseryed  (Ber.,  1907,  40,  2568),  so  that  the  con- 
stants should  be  directly  comparable.     They  are  : 

Substance.  1000  ifc®'  in  n-propyl  tartrate. 

AnisA^naldoxime    1*01 

m-Nitrobenz^ynaldoxlme     0*49 

pJodobenz^ynaldozime    0-363 

The   Vdoeiiy  qf  Transformation  of  ia-iso  l^itroioluene  {Phenf/lisoniiro- 

methane). 

In  our  first  paper,  we  were  able  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  follow 
by  our  new  method  the  change  of  the  enol-form  of  formylphenylacetic 
ester  into  the  more  stable  aldo-form.  Another  substance  which 
claims  very  considerable  interest  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  exists 
in  two  forms  which  exhibit  a  somewhat  similar  relationship  is  o-nitro» 
toluene.  The  change  of  oi-taonitrotoluene  into  6»-nitrotoluene  has  been 
followed  by  Hantzsch  and  Davidson  {Ber,,  1896,  29,  2259)  by  mixing 
together  solutions  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  former  substance  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  observing  the  gradual  diminution  in  conduc* 
tivity  of  the  solution  ;  also  by  following  a  slow  change  in  the  apparent 
molecular  weight  as  determined  by  the  cryoscopie  method  in  bensene 
{loe.  cit.j  2264),  and,  further,  by  the  application  of  the  ferric  chloride 
reaction.  By  none  of  these  methods,  however,  has  an  attempt  been 
made  to  obtain  a  value  for  the  velocity  constant.  This  seemed  there- 
fore an  interesting  case  to  which  to  apply  our  method.  We  prepared 
some  oHtfonitrotoluene  from  benzyl  iodide  and  freshly-precipi- 
tated silver  nitrite  according  to  HoUemann  {Eec.  trav,  chim*^  1894, 
13,  403)  and  Hantssch  {Ber.,  189^,  29,  699,  2251).  Only  a  amall 
yield  (Q-5  gram,  m.  p.  75°)  was  obtaine(^,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
substance  having  been  lost  in  puri^cation. 

A  solution  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  ai-t9<^nilfotoljgu9ne  (6 
grams  in  all)  was  made  up  with  some  of  the  same  n-propyl  tartrate  as 
used  in  the  previous  experiment,  and  this  was  examined  in  a  j^O  mm, 
tube  in  the  polarimeter.    The  result  was  as  follows : 
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/)-9019.    Temperature,  19-5°     a-0'907''. 


T  (min.). 

^(W-B-  (50  mm.). 

1000 

0 

+  7  •82'* 



60 

7-70 

2-83 

166 

7-613 

2-66 

875 

7-290 

2-34 

490* 

7-178 

2-66 

1840 

6-913 



oo' 

6-913 

— 

Mean    8*59 

The  total  difference  of  rotation  (0*907%  using  only  a  50  mm, 
tube)  thus  induced  by  the  change  from  one  form  of  the  inactive 
substance  to  the  other  is  very  considerable,  although  not  so  great 
as  with  the  ozimes.  The  reaction  is  apparently  unimolecular,  and 
the  value  of  .the  constant  is  satisfactory.  The  velocity  of  transform- 
ation is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  anisfi^naldoxime  in  the 
same  active  ester. 


The  Isomerism  of  Ammonium  ThiocyanaU  and  Thioearhamtde, 

We  have  also  examined  some  other  isomeric  substances  of  a  more 
easily  accessible  type.  For  the  purpose,  we  used  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ethyl  tartrate  of  concentration  p  =  50.     It  had  ag'*  (100  mm.)  +  9  -73°. 

A  solution  of  1  gram  of  thiocarbamide  and  10  grams  of  this  solution 
had  a})'  (100  mm.)  +10-006°.  The  thiocarbamide  therefore  raises  the 
rotatiop  of  the  solution  slightly. 

An  jBxactly  similar  solution  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  had 
4»^(100mm.)  +5-26<». 

The  effect  of  isomerism  in  Jihese  compounds  is  thus  very  striking 
indeed.  The  rotation  of  the  former  solution  is  practically  double  that 
of  the  latter,  and  this  alteration  is  really  enormous  considering  that  it 
is  brought  about  by  difference  in  constitution  of  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  inactive  substance. 

The  rotation  of  neither  solution  altered  on  standing,  but  on  heating 
obvious  decomposition  ensued. 

The^e  experiments  indicate  a  simple  means  of  following  the  conver- 
sion of  ammoniutoi  thiocyanate  into  thiocarbamide,  but,  since  the  course 
of  that  reaction  has  already  been  carefully  examined  (Waddell, 
J.  Physical  Chem.,  1898,  2,  523 ;  Reynolds  and  Werner,  Trans,  1903, 
83,  1),  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  do  more  than  satisfy  ourselves  as 
to  the  possibility  of  applying  our  method. 

Small  quantities  (about  2  grams)  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  and 
thiocarbamide  were  heated  in  sealed  test-tubes   for   some   two  and 
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a-Kalf  hoars  to  about  170^  in  a  Lothar  Meyer  air-bath.     A  eolation  o! 

each  substance  was  then  made  up  by  dissolving  1  gram  in  10  grains  of 

the  aqueous  ethyl  tartrate  solution : 

Rotatkm 

before 

beatiDg. 


After  beating,  tbe  tbiocyaDate  gave  a  solatioD  of  a^"^  (100  mm.) +6*57^ 
„  ,,  tbiocarbamide        „        „        ai***         »,  7'192° 


The  tbiocarbamide  was  thus  being  transformed  more  rapidly  tbsn 
the  thiocyanate.  The  rotations  were  approaching  a  common  valoe, 
but  equilibrium  had  not  yet  been  reached. 

A  second  experiment  was  carried  out,  the  substances  being  kept 
fused  fer  about  twelve  hours  at  160 — 170^,  and  then  dissolved  as 
before  in  the  ethyl  tartrate  solution.     The  rotations  then  wete 

Thiocyanate  solution,  o?^  (100  mm.)  7-212^. 
Tbiocarbamide  solution,  aS^  (100  mm.)  7-112''. 

Equilibrium  had  thus  practically  been  attained,*  and  calculatmg 
the  proportion  of  thiocyanate  converted  into  tbiocarbamide  on  the 
assumption  that  change  of  rotation  is  directly  proportional  to 
quaatity  of  substance  transformed,  which  may  not  be  quite  correct, 
the  above  experiment  gives  a  formation  from  ammonium  thiocyanate 
of  40  per  cent,  of  tbiocarbamide.  Considering  the  rough  character 
of  the  experiment,  no  special  precautions  whatever  having  been 
taken,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  result  is  not  in  close  aooord 
with  Keynolds'  accurate  value  of  24*76  per  cent. 

The  Isomerism  of  Ammonium  CyaruUe  and  Carbamide. 

We  next  tried  similar  experiments  with  ammonium  cyanate  and 
carbamide,  A  solution  of  ammonium  cyanate  was  prepared  by  mixing 
concentrated  solutions  of  potassium  cyanate  and  ammonium  sulphate. 
The  precipitated  potassium  sulphate  was  filtered  off,  and  the  cyanate 
solution  mixed  with  ethyl  tartrate.  Unfortunately,  this  precipitated 
more  potassium  sulphate,  and  the  solution  had  to  be  further  dilated. 
The  concentration  of  the  solution  used  was,  iEts  regards  ethyl  tartrate, 
p  8  25,  and  as  regards  ammonium  cyanate,  approximately  p  »  4*5.  This 
mixture  was  then  examined  in  the  polarimeter  at  20^,  and  yielded  the 
following  data : 

*  According  to  Reynolds  and  Werner  {loc  cU,,  p.  4)  eqailibrinm  is  attained  iai 
much  shorter  time,  about  45  minutes  at  l70^ 
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Transformation  of  Ammonium  CyanaU  into  Carbamide,  - 


(min.). 

af  (200  nm 

). 

T(ini]i.). 

a^  (200  mm.). 

0 

+  10-66* 

1680 

+  18-12° 

85 

1062 

1900 

18-27 

65 

10-67 

2780 

13-83 

210 

10-85 

4570 

14-40 

605 

11-45 

00 

14-55 

The  rotation  of  the  solution  thus  inoreasea  slowlj  and  to  a  consider- 
ahle  extent.  The  numbers  do  not  give  a  constant  when  calculated  by 
the  formula  for  reactions  of  the  first  order,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  known  course  of  the  reaction  (Walker,  with  Hambly,  Kay, 
and  Wood,  Trans.,  1895,  67,  746;  1897,  71,  489;  1898,  73,  21), 
Our  data  are  insufficient  to  allow  of  the  application  of  the  formula 
for  reactions  of  the  second  order,  but  the  experiment  recorded  is  quite 
sufficient  to  show  that  our  method  would  have  been  valuable  in  this 
case  also  had  the  transformation  not  already  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  otner  means. 

That  the  reverse  change  of  carbamide  into  ammonium  cyanate  can 
also  be  followed  in  the  polarimeter  is  shown  by  the  following 
experiment.  An  aqueous  solution  was  made  up  of  j>s4l*8,  relative 
to  ethyl  tartrate,  and  |?=>iri,  relative  to  carbamide.  It  gave  the 
following  result  at  26° : 

T  (min. ).  a**  (200  mm. ). 
16  +20-044' 

70  19-988 

260  19-814 

The  rotation  thus  diminishes  with  lapse  of  time,  but  the  diminution 
is  slight. 

The  experiments  recorded  here  show  that  the  solvent  influence  of 
two  isomeric  substances  on  the  rotation  of  ethyl  tartrate  may  differ 
very  considerably,  and  that  on  this  fact  may  be  based  a  method  for 
determining  constitution  or  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  intramole- 
cular reactions  in  inactive  compounds.  We  are  continuiDg  our  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  in  various  directions. 

Tbb  Univxbsity, 
Glasgow. 
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CIV. — Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of  the  Amidines. 
Part  II.  Anilinohenzoxazole  and  the  Supposed 
A  nilodihydr^henzoxazole. 

Bj  Oeorge  Young  and  Albert  Ernest  Donstan. 

As  the  ezistenoe  of  isomerides  differing  from  each  other  in  the  position 
of  a  hydrogen  atom,  which  in  other  similar  componnds  is  foand  to  be 
so  mobile  that  only  one  of  the  two,  or  only  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
possible  substances  can  be  obtained,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  theory  of  the  phenomena  commonly  grouped  together  under  the 
name  of  tautomerism,  it  is  desirable  that  doubtful  cases  of  such 
isomerism  should  be  carefully  re-investigated.  In  a  previous  paper, 
in  conjunction  with  W.  H.  Gates  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  660),  one  of  us 
drew  attention  to  two  such  doubtful  cases  in  the  amidine  group,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  further  evidence  was  necessary  before  the 
constitution  of  the  sabstances  concerned  could  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished. The  re-investigation  of  these  substances,  then  undertaken, 
has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  but  in  the  meantime  the  doubt 
expressed  as  to  the  isomerism  of  the  aminomethyl-a-naphthiminaeol» 
has  been  justified  by  0.  Fischer,  who  recently  brought  forward 
evidence  {J.  pr,  Chem,,  1907,  [ii],  76,  88)  showing  that,  whilst  Markr 
feldt's  compound  {Ber,,  1898,  31,  1174)  has  the  structure 

NH,-CioH,<^5>CMe, 

the  supposed  isomeride  (Meldola  and  Eynon,  Trans.,  1900,  77,  1159} 
is  probably  an  oxygenated  compound  containing  the  grouping 

instead  of  the  amidine  grouping     ^^^OMe,  the  oxygen  atom  baviii|^ 

been  mistaken  for  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation,  tn  this 
paper,  we  deal  now  with  the  other  case  to  which  attention  was 
drawn. 

Kalckhoff,  on  heating  1-mercaptobenzoxazole  with  aniline  at  the 
boiling  point  of  the  latter,  obtained  a  product,  melting  at^  73%  which 
he  considered  to  be  1-anilinobenzoxazole  {B«r,,  1883, 16, 13125),  formed 
according  to  the  scheme : 

H,8  +  0eH,<^>C-NH-0eH,    (I). 
The  same  substance  was  also  obtained  by  heating  S-hydroxyphenyl* 
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thiooarbamide  with  aniline,  and  by  heating  2-h7drozy-«-diphen7l- 
thiocarbamide  alone  or  with  mercuric  oxide. 

Some  years  later,  Ohelmicki  heated  1-keto-l :  2-dihydrobenzoxazole 
with  aniline  in  a  sealed  tube  at  200 — 210°,  and  obtained  a  small 
amount  of  white,  brittle  needles,  which  melted  and  decomposed  at 
about  230°  (J.  pr.  Chrnn.,  1890,  [ii],  42,  440).  Ohelmicki  ascribed  to 
his  product  the  constitution  of  1-anilo-l  :  2«dihydrobenzozazole,  and 
considered  it  to  be  formed  according  to  the  scheme : 

CeH,<^J>CO  +  NH,-0eH5-H,O  +  OeH,<5?>^-^*^e^*    <^^>- 

KalckhofPs  and  Chelmicki's  substances  appear  therefore  as  a  pair 
of  isomeric  amidines  differing  in  the  position  of  an  iiT-hydrogen  atom, 
since  they  contain  the  groups : 

•NIC-NH-OjHj  and  •NH-CIN^CeHj 

respectively.  This  seemed  an  extremely  doubtful  case  of  such 
isomerism ;  both  substances  were  prepared  at  high  temperatures,  and 
purified  by  treatment  with  hot,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove 
unchanged  aniline  and  thereafter  by  recrystallisation  from  hot 
alcohol^  processes  well  calculated  to  effect  isomerisation  of  one  or 
other  of  the  two  forms  if  the  iV-hydrogen  atom  is  capable  of  intra- 
molecular  wandering.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tautomerism'of  the 
amidines  is  not  yet  settled  beyond  question,  and  it  is  still  possible  that 
two  such  isomerides  may  be  both  stable.  The  results  described  in 
this  paper  show  that  the  particular  case  under  discussion  is  not  one  of 
isomerism. 

We  can  confirm  in  all  respects  the  statements  of  Ealckhoff  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  product  obtained  on  heating  1-meroaptobenzoxazole  with 
aniline.  It  has  feeble  basic  properties,  and  on  analysis  i^ves  figures 
agreeing  with  those  required  by  a  substance  of  the  formula  OjjHjqON,. 
We  have  prepared  from  it  an  acetyl  derivative  which  on  hydrolysis 
is  converted  again  into  the  anilino-eompound,  or,  depending  on  the 
conditions,  gives  aniline  and  1-keto-l :  2-dihydrobenzoxazole.  These 
properties  of  the  substance  and  the  methods  employed  for  its  pre* 
paration  do  not  suffice  to  distinguish  between  a  compound  having  the 
formula  (I),  as  given  by  Kalckhoff,  and  one  of  the  formula  (II), 
ascribed  by  Ohelmicki  to  his  product.  It  was  shown  by  one  of  us,  in 
conjunction  with  S.  I.  Orookes  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  69),  that  2«aiulino« 

methyl thiazole  has  the  constitution  u    ^C'NH'O^H^.andnotthe 

isomeric  form  U  T^OIN'C^Hg.  The  analogy  of  this  substance 
to   anilinobenioxa^le  makes  it  probable  that  the  latter  has  the 
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corresponding  constitution  containing  the  grouping     U  ^^C*NHPh, 

and  we  therefore  incline  to  KalckhofE's  formula  for  his  product. 

Whilst  we  confirm  the  results  of  Kalckhoff,  our  study  of  the 
interaction  of  aniline  and  1-keto-l  :  2-dihydrobenzoxazoIe  has  led  to  a 
conclusion  entii-ely  different  from  that  put  forward  by  ChelmickL  We 
found  that,  as  stated  by  that  author,  the  substances  interact  at 
200 — 210°,  forming  a  product  which,  after  removal  of  unchanged 
aniline,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles,  melting  at  about  230^ 
The  figures  obtained  on  analysis,  however,  did  not  agree  with  those 
required  by  a  substance  of  the  formula  CigHj^ONj  (0  »  74*2  ;  H  =  4*8  ; 
N~  13*3  per  cent.),  but  approximated  closely  to  those  required  by  the 
formula  CigHi^ONg  (0  =  73-6;  H  =  5-7;  N-13-2  per  cent.).  It  is 
evident  that  a  nitix>gen  estimation  (the  only  analysis  quoted  by 
Chelmicki)  could  not  distinguish  between  these  two  formulse,  but  that 
a  carbon-hydrogen  estimation  should  be  decisive. 

The  formula  O^^U^fiN^  is  that  of  ^-diphenylcarbamide.  This 
might  be  formed  by  the  interaction  of  aniline  and  1-keto-l :  2-dihydro- 
benzozazole  in  two  ways,  the  first  stage  of  the  two  reactions  being  the 
same: 

I.  CleH,<^^>CO  +  NHj-CeHg  =  OH-O^H^-NH-CO-NH-OeHj. 

Ila.  2  OH-C«H^-NH-CO-NHPh=:OH-0eH^-NH-CO-NH-CeH^-OH  + 

OgHj-NH-CO-NH-C^jHy 

lib.  OH-CflH^- NH-OO-NH-C^H^-OH  +  NHj-C^H^  -  OH-0«H^-NH,  + 

CeHg-NH-CO-NH-C^Hj. 

^  The  suspicion  that  in  these  equations  lay  the  explanation  of 
Chelmicki's  reaction  was  confirmed,  as  a  mixture  of  the  product,  m.  p. 
230°,  with  an  equal  amount  of  pure  ^-diphenylcarbamide,  m.  p.  236°, 
melted  at  about  234—235°.  Moreover,  we  found  later  that  repeated 
recrystallisation  of  the  product  from  alcohol  gradually  removes  a 
small  amount  of  a  reddish-white  impurity,  the  melting  point  of  the 
substance  rising  slowly  to  235 — 236°.  It  is  evident  then  that 
Chelmicki's  supposed  1-anilo-l :  2-dihydrobenzoxazole  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  »-diphenylcarbamide,  containing  probably  traces  of 
some  ^decomposition  product  of  »-dihydroxydiphenylcarbamide  formed 
according  to  scheme  Ila,  and  hence  this  case  of  the  supposed  isolation 
of  isomeric  amidines  differing  in  the  position  of  the  i\r-hydrogen  atom 
must  be  deleted  from  the  record  as  founded  on  a  misconception  as  to 
the  nature  of  one  of  the  so-called  isomerides. 

If  Chelmicki's  product  was  «-diphenyloarbamide,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  his  statement  that  on  hydrolysis  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  yields  a-aminophenol.    It  might  be  urged  that  the  original 
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product  of  the  reaction  is  in  reality  anilodihydrobenzozazole,  and  that 
daring  our  process  of  purification  this  underwent  a  changd  consisting 
in  the  first  place  of  hydrolysis  to  o-hydrozy-^-diphenylcarbamide, 
OH'CeH^'NH-CO-NH'CgHg,  and  in  the  second  of  the  reaction  lla. 
But  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the  five-atom  ring  of  anilodihydro- 
benzoxazole  would  undergo  resolution  much,  if  any,  more  readily  than 
the  condensation  ring  of  Kalckhoff's  anilinobenzozazoIe,and  this  remains 
unchanged  when  the  substance  is  boiled  with  aqueous  or  absolute 
alcohol  or  with  dilute  or  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Moreover, 
the  purification  which  takes  place  with  so  much  difficulty  by 
Ghelmicki's  method  is  readily  effected  by  washing  the  product  with 
benzene. 

We  have  obtained  also  «-di-jE>-tolylcarbamide  by  heating  1-keto-l :  2- 
dihydrobenzoxazole  with  j9-toluidine. 

On  treating  his  product  with  calcium  hypochlorite  in  acetic  acid 
solution,  Chelmicki  obtained  a  chlorinated  substance,  melting  at  276°, 
to  which  he  ascribed  the  formula  CjjHgONjC],.  Ko  details  are  given 
of  how  this  reaction  was  carried  out,  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  a  product  having  the  melting  point  quoted  by  Chelmicki,  but 
we .  have  found  that,  under  varying  conditions,  the  reaction  leads 
to  the  formation  of  mixtures  of  monochloro-,  dichloro-,  and  trichloro-^- 
diphenylcarbamide.  Of  these,  we  have  isolated  only  the  trichloro- 
derivative,  which  melts  at  262°.  For  purposes  of  comparison  we  have 
compared  di-p-chloro-«-diphenylcarbamide  by  heating  j9-chlorophenyl- 
carbamide  with  |?-chloroaniline,  and  have  found  it  to  melt  at  289°. 
As  di^/>-chloro-«-diphenylcarbamide  forms  the  trichloro^-diphenylcarb- 
amide,  m.  p.  262°,  when  treated  with  calcium  hypochlorite  in  acetic 
acid  solution,  the  latter  is  probably  the  2:4: 4'-trichloro-compound. 
Ohelmicki's  chlorinated  product  was  probably  a  mixture  of  the 
dichloro-6-diphenylcarbamide  with  smaller  amounts  of  the  other  chloro- 
derivatives. 

Experimental. 

l-AcetyianUinohenzasMzole,  CgH^^Q^^C-NPhAc. 

This  substance  was  prepared  by  boiling  1-anilinobenzoxazole,  m.  p. 
173°  with  acetic  anhydride  in  a  refiux  apparatus.  It  crystallises 
from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  light  petroleum  in  sheaves  of  white 
needles,  which  melt  at  91°  : 

01986  gave  0-5188  COg  and  09894  HjO.     0  =  71-2  ;  H  =  500. 
CigHjjOjNj  requires  0=«71*4  j  H=  4*76  per  cent. 

A  mixture  of  this  acetyl  derivative  with  the  acetyl  derivative  of 
1-keto-l :  2-dihydrobenzoxazole,  which  melts  at  95°  (Bender,  Ber, , 
1886,  19,  2269),  melted  at  about  70°. 
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When  boiled  with  dilute  hydioohloiio  acid,  l-aoetylamlinobenzozazole 
IB  hydrolysed,  forming  1-anilinobenzozazole,  but  if  heated  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-ba^ 
it  yields  aniline  and  1-keto-l :  2-dihydrobenzozazole,  melting  at 
138 — 139^.  The  identity  of  the  anilinobenEOxazote  and  of  the  keto- 
dihydrobenzoxazole  with  specimens  of  these  substances  prepared  by 
the  synthetical  reactions  was  established  by  the  method  of  mixed 
melting  points ;  the  aniline  was  recognised  by  the  bleaching-powder 
test. 

1-JCrfo-l :  2-dihydrobenzoxazole,  OJE^<C^^GO. 

Sandmeyer,  who  prepared  this  substance  by  fusing  o-aminophenol 
with  carbamide,  found  it  to  melt  at  137—138''  (Ber.,  1886,  19,  2656), 
whilst  somewhat  later  {J.  pr.  Chrnn.,  1890,  [ii],  41,  387),  Leuckart 
recorded  the  melting  point  as  141—142°.  Seidel  {J.  pr.  Chem.^  1890, 
[ii],  42,  445)  observed  that  the  substance  separates  from  water  in 
glistening  crystals,  which  on  exposure  to  air  become  dull,  changing 
into  small  needles,  and  considered  that  this  behaviour  pointed   to 

the  transient  existence  of  a  mobile,  lactim  form,  C^H^'Ow^O'OEL 

We  have  found,  however,  that  this  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
crystals  is  merely  the  accompaniment  of  a  loss  of  water  of  crystal- 
lisation. We  prepared  the  substance  by  Sandmeyer's  method,  and, 
after  repeated  recrystallisation  of  the  product  from  boiling  water  in 
presence  of  animal  charcoal,  and  finally  from  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  obtained  it  in  glistening,  white,  flat  needles  or  plates.  These 
melt  at  97 — 98°,  and  when  more  highly  heated  rapidly  lose  a  molecule 
of  water,  the  substance  solidifying  and  again  melting  at  about  137°. 
The  crystals  lose  the  water  of  crystallisation  also  when  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum,  or  more  slowly  andj  less  completely  when 
exposed  to  air : 

0-2654,  dried  at  100—105°,  lost  00332.     H,0 - 125. 
0-2 1 1 6,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  lost  0*0244.     H,0  » 1 1  '6. 
CrHgOsN.H^O  requires  HjO^  11*8  per  cent. 

The  high  value  for  the  water  of  crystalUsation  as  determined  at 
100 — 105°  resulted  probably  from  loss  of  substance  by  volatilisation| 
as  anhydrous  ketodihydrobenzoxazole  on  prolonged  heating  at  about 
120°  sublimed  in  delicate,  white  needles,  in  which  form  it  is  obtained 
also  on  recarystallisation  from  dry  benzene.  The  anhydrous  substance 
melts  at  137 — 138°.  It  does  not  show  any  tendency  to  absorb  water 
on  exposure  to  moist  air,  bat  on  recrystallisaition  from  dilute  bydnh 
chloric  acid  yields  the  hydrated  crystals,  melting  at  97 — ^98^; 
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0*2410  gave  21-0  c.c.  nitrogen  at  14°  and  766  mm.    Na  10*6. 
O7H5OJN  requires  N  » 10*4  per  cent. 
^   Anhydrous  ketodihjdrobenzozazole  remains  unchanged  when  heated 
in  boiling  nitrobenzene. 

Action  0/ Aniline  an  l-Keto-l  :  2'dihydrobenaoxazols, 

The  product  of  the  action  of  aniline  on  1-keto-l  :  2-dihjdrobenzozazole 
at  200 — 210°  in  fi  sealed  tube  was  obtained  by  Gheimicki  in  only  very 
small  yields.  We  have  found  that  it  can  be  isolated  in  a  10  per  cent, 
yield,  calculated  for  the  formation  of  »-diphenylcarbamide  aocordiDg  to 
equations  I  and  Ila  as  given  in  the  introduction,  if  the  anhydrous 
oxy-compound  is  introduced  into  a  dry  tube,  an  excess  of  aniline 
distilled .  directly  into  the  tube,  and  precautions  taken  against  the 
entrance  of  moisture  during  the  process  of  sealing.  The  product,  after 
beiog  treated  repeatedly  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  as  directed 
by  Gheimicki,  and  crystallised  once  from  alcohol,  formed  small,  slightly 
dark  needles,  which  melted  at  about  230°,  and  gave  the  following 
figures  on  analysis : 

00799  gave  02152  CO,  and  00425  H2O.     0  =  73 5 ;  H - 5-91. 
C0(NH-CgH5),  requires  C«73-6  ;  H  =  5-66  per  cent. 

CflH4<^]J^:N-CgHg  requires  0-74-2  ;  H»4-76  per  cent. 

After  repeated  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  as  also  after 
treatment  of  the  crude  substance  with  benssene,  followed  by  recrystal- 
lisation from  alcohol,  the  product  crystallised  in  small,  white,  brittle 
needles,  or  from  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  in  long  needles,  melting  at 
235 — 236°.  The  melting  point  was  not  altered  by  admixture  of 
s-diphenylcarbamide  prepared  from  phenylcarbamide  and  aniline. 

Action  of  Bleaching   Powder  on  a-Diphenyloarbamide, 
Trichhro'^-diphmylcarbomide,  CeHjOlg-NH-CO-NH-OeH^Ol. 

This  substance  is  obtained  when  «-diphenylcarbamide  is  dissolved 
in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  poured  into  a  solution  of 
calcium  hypochlorite  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  product  separates  as 
a  voluminous,  flooculent  precipitate,  which,  on  crystallisation  frmn 
ethyl  acetate,  forms  tufts  of  small,  white  needles,  melting  when  heated 
in  u  sealed  capillary  tube  at  262°.  If  rapidly  heated  in  an  open 
capillary  tube,  the  substance  volatilises  without  melting  : 

0-0708  gave  00961  AgOl.    01  =  33-6. 

CigHgONjOlj  requires  01  =  33'7  per  cent. 
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^Cldaroplimylcarbamide,  C«H^Cl-NH*CO-NHj. 

j9-ChIorophenylcarbamide  was  prepared  by  adding  a'  Bolntion  of 
potassium  cjanate  to  j^-chloroaniline  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid. 
It  crystallises  from  water  in  clusters  of  white  needles,  which  melt  at 
212^,  decomposing  with  formation  of  the  ^-disubstituted  carbamide. 
The  melting  point  varies  to  some  extent  with  the  rate  of  heating 
(compare  Young  and  Clark,  Trans.,  1897,  71,  1200): 

01956  gave  0-1624  AgCl.     CI -20-5. 

CyHyONCl  requires  Cl  =  20-8  per  cent. 

j>-Chlorophenylcarbamide  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in  concentrated 
acids,  from  which  it  is  reprecipitaied  on  dilution  with  water.  When 
heated  alone  above  its  melting  point,  or  when  boiled  with  p-chloro- 
aniline,  it  forms  di-p-chloro-^-diphenjlcarbamide, 
CgH,Cl-NH-CO-NH-CgH^Cl. 
This  crystallises  from  ethyl  acetate  in  small,  white  needles,  which  melt 
at  289^  when  heated  in  a  sealed  capillary  tube.  Beilstein  and 
Kurbatoff,  who  prepared  di-jtHshloro-«-diphenylcarbamide  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  di-^-chloro-9-diphenylthiocarbamide  {Annalen,  1875, 
176,  51),  stated  that  their  preparation  partly  decomposed  and 
volatilised  at  270^.  We  have  observed  that,  if  heated  in  an  open 
capillary  tube,  the  dichloro-derivative  commences  to  volatilise,  and 
then  partly  melts  at  temperatures  between  270^  and  285^  depending 
on  the  rate  of  heating: 

0-1538  gave  0-1535  AgCl.     CI «  24-7. 

C„HioON,Cl,  requires  Cl-25-2  per  cent. 

B'D%-]^tolylearhanUde,  CyHy'NH-CO-NH'CyBTy. 

This  substance  was  prepared  by  boiling  />-tolylcarbamide  with 
j9-toluidine,  and  also  by  heating  1-keto-l :  2-dihydrobenzozazole  with 
j9-toluidine  in  a  sealed  tube  at  250°.  After  being  washed  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  products  were  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol. 
Both  specimens  formed  white  crystals,  which  melted  separately  or 
when  mixed  together  at  265°.  The  melting  point  of  «-di-;p-tolylcarb' 
amide  has  been  given  by  Maly  as  263°  {J(ihre$ber.f  1869,  638),  and 
by  Michler  {Ber.,  1876,  9,  710)  and  by  Weith  {ibid.,  821)  as  256°. 

The  following  figures  were  obtained  on  analysis  of  a  specimen  of 
s-di-^tolylcarbamide  prepared  from  ketodihydrobenzoxazole : 

0*1536  gave  151  c.c  of  nitrogen  at  17°  and  761  mm.    N-ll*6. 
CigHjgONj  requires  N=  11*7  per  cent. 
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One  oi  us  (G.  T.)  takes  this  opportamty  to  thank  the  Research 
Fond  Oommittee  for  a  grant  from  which  part  of  the  expense  of  this 
work  has  been  defrayed,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Institution 
for  permitting  him  to  work  in  the  Davy-Faraday  Research  LabOTa- 
tory. 

DaYT-FaBADAT  LABORATOaT,  TSOHNIOAL  COLLEOS, 

RoTAL  Institution.  East  Ham. 


CV. — The  Relation  between  Dielectric  Constant  and 
Chemical  Constitution.  Part  L  Stereoisomeric 
Compounds. 

By  Alfbed  Waltbb  Stbwabt  (Carnegie  Research  Fellow). 

Tbb  many  interesting  results  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  refractive 
indices  of  organic  compounds  have  led  several  investigators  to  hope 
that  an  examination  of  the  dielectric  constants  would  prove  even  more 
valuable,  and  the  number  of  workers  in  this  field  has  been  considerable. 
A  fairly  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject  has  been  compiled  by 
Mathews  {J.  Physical  Chem.,  1905,  9,  667). 

When  the  actual  experimental  data  at  our  disposal  are  examined, 
however,  the  comparable  results  are  not  realjy  so  numerous  as  they 
appear  at  first  eight  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  various  workers  on  the 
physical  side  have  utilised  impure  materials,  such  as  sealing  wax, 
bone-oil,  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  and  even  when  pure  materials  were 
employed  many  of  the  results  are  useless  for  comparison  purposes. 
"For  example,  since  the  presence  of  absorption  bands  in  the  electric 
spectrum  of  a  compound  causes  anomalies  in  the  value  of  the  dielectric 
constant  of  the  substance  for  certain  wave-lengths,  it  follows  that  all 
strongly  absorbent  substances  are  of  little  value  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  relation  between  dielectric  constant  and  chemical  constitu- 
tion. This  at  once  excludes  all  the  hydroxylic  compounds,  for,  as 
Drude  has  shown,  they  possess  a  strong  absorptive  power. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  therefore,  we  are  restricted  to  non- 
hydroxylic  and  other  non-absorbent  compounds,  and  of  such  substances 
not  very  many  complete  homologous  series  have  been  investigated.  In 
the  present  series  of  papers,  it  is  proposed  to  examine  the  dielectric 
constants  of  homologous  series  of  aliphatic  esters,  acid  anhydrides,  acid 
chlorides  and  bromides,  esters  of  chloro-  and  bromo^dds,  and  some 
laalogen  derivatives,  and  from  this  material  to  endeavour  to  discover 
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some  relation  between  the  constitution  of  a  compound  and  its  electric 
refractive  index. 

Before  entering  on  the  ezaminaticm  of  these  compounds,  howoTeri  it 
seemed  advisable  to  find  how  far  the  dielectric  constants  of  substances 
could  be  influenced  by  a  change  in  configuration,  as,  if  this  exercised 
any  influence,  its  effect  might  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  some 
of  the  later  paperd.  With  this  object  in  view,  various  active  and 
racemic  bodies  were  examined,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  seen^  no  marked 
difference  in  dielectric  constant  could  be  found. 

The  apparatus  used  was  that  described  by  Drude  (Zeitaeh.  phygikal, 
Chem.,  1897,  23,  282 ;  1902,  40,  635),  and  was  made  by  W.  Schmidt, 
of  Giessen.  The  only  modification  introduced  was  that,  instead  of 
soldering  the  copper  wires  into  the  brass  tubes  as  described  by  Drude, 
they  were  held  in  place  by  two  binding  screws.  This  modification  is 
useful,  as  it  enables  the  zero  of  the  apparatus  to  be  set  at  any  point 
on  the  scale.  The  exciter  when  in  the  paraffin  bath  yields  waves  of 
sixty-three  centimetres  length.  The  vacuum  tube  used  was  one 
containing  a  mixture  of  neon  and  mercury  vapour,  which  was  kindly 
lent  to  me  by  Professor  Collie.  I  had  previously  used  a  carbon 
dioxide  tube  furnished  by  the  Marconi  Company,  but  the  results 
obtained  with  it  were,  of  course,  in  no  way  comparable  to  those  given 
by  the  neon.  The  coil  employed  was  an  Apps-Newton  commercial 
one,  giving  a  four-inch  spark.  It  was  usually  run  with  a  six-volt 
current.  The  condenser  was  one  of  the  plate  form  described  by  Drude. 

All  substances  were  carefully  purified  before  being  examined.     The 

condenser  was  in  each  ^ase  filled  to  the  mark  with  a  substance,  and 

allowed  to  stand  until  it  had  reached  the  temperature  of  the  room*  In 

all  cases  given  in  the  present  paper,  this  temperature  was  20^.     At 

least  ten  readings  were  taken,  and  when  these  differed  by  more  than 

half  a  millimetre,  ten  more  observations  were  made.    In  cases  of 

doubt^  the  condenser  was  refilled  several  times  and  the  observations 

compared.    The  asero  was  taken  by  filling  the  condenser  itself  with 

mercury,  not  by  putting  in  a  copper  wire  instead  of  the  condenser* 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained : 

t. 

Ethyl  tartrate  • 4-50 

Ethyl  racemate  *  4*50 

The  active  form  showed  a   much  stronger  absorption  than  the 

•racemic  isomeride.    This  seems  to  point  to  the  hydroxyl  groups  being 

in  some  way  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  racemic  compound : 

fr 

ct-Limonene    2*86 

Dipentene  2*30 

*  For  these  atabfitanoes,  I  am  indebted  to  Mias  £.  C.  Payne  and  Mc  W.  R.  G.  Bye» 
.who  kindly  prepared  very  pure  specimenB  for  me. 
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There  is  a  slight  difference  between  these  two  substances,  but  it  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  prove  much.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
results,  it  does  not  suffice  to  establish  a  difference  between  the  active 
and  racemic  forms : 

•. 

<i-Piiiene 2*60  ? 

M*inene 2*70 

t-Pinene 2*75 

The  readings  obtained  for  (^pinene  were  not  very  sharp  ;  ^-pinene 
and  i-pinene  have  practically  the  same  value.  The  inactive  substance 
was  prepared  by  miziiig  equal  quantities  of  the  active  isomerides : 

c. 

c2-Camph6ne    2*76 

^Camphcno    2*76 

i-Camphene    2*75 

All  three  forms  were  examined  in  the  solid  state.  To  ensure  accuracy, 
each  was  melted  and  allowed  to  solidify  again  in  an  interval  between 
two  sets  of  readings. 

With  these  results  should  be  compared  those  of  Drude  {Zeitieh, 
phynkal.  Cham.,  1897,  23,  310)  and  Walden  (Und.,  1903,  46,  176)  in 
the  cases  of  i-  and  Z-malic  esters : 

c. 

Z-Malio  eater 9'8    (Walden,  20") 

i-Malic  ester 10*0    (Drudo,  18') 

The  difference  between  these  results  might  quite  well  be  due  to  the 
difference  between  the  temperatures  at  which  the  observations  were 
made. 

Finally,  the  d-  and  /-forms  of  cocaine  were  examined.  These,  of 
course,  are  not  optical  antipodes : 

c. 

d'CoQsAne    3-05 

i-Cooaine 8*10 

Both  substances  were  examined  in  the  solid  state  with  the  same 
precautions  as  in  the  case  of  the  camphenes. 

From  these  results,  it  follows  that  the  spacial  arrangement  of  atoms 
has  no  marked  influence  on  the  dielectric  constant  of  substances. 
Any  difference  between  the  isomeric  forms  is  to  be  found  in  a 
comparison  of  their  absorption  powers,  but  even  this  was  noticed  only 
in  the  case  of  the  tartrates. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  Professor 
Collie,  Professor  Inglis,  and  Assistant-Professor  Smiles  for  the  interest 
they  have  taken  in  the  work,  and  to  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant 
towards  the  cost  of  this  series  of  researches. 

Thb  Obganio  Obemistry  Labobatort, 
University  College, 
London. 
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CVI. — An    Appo/ratus   for    Determining    the    Specific 
Inductive  Capacity  of  Organic  Liguids. 

By  Alfbed  Walteb  Stbwabt  (Carnegie  Beeewdh  Fellow). 

About  ten  yean  ago,  Drude  (Zeitsch.  phyrikal.  Chem.,  1897,  28, 
267)  described  a  method  for  measuring  the  specific  indnctiTe  capa- 
cities of  organic  substances  and  of  solutions  by  means  of  Hertsian 
waves.  In  one  form,  his  apparatus  consisted  of  an  exciter  (pro- 
ducing the  electric  vibrations  by  means  of  a  spark-gap  under  petrol- 
eum), a  secondary  wire  circuit,  with  one  fixed  bridge  near  the 
exciter,  and  a  movable  one  further  o£E,  a  high  vacuum  tube  to 
indicate  nodes  or  loops  in  the  vibrations,  and  a  trough  containing 
the  Hquid  the  dielectric  constant  of  which  it  was  desired  to  obtain. 
Behind  the  fixed  bridge,  the  wire  circuit  passed  through  the 
trough,  and  the  wave-lengths  of  the  Hertzian  waves  were  measured 
in  air  and  in  the  Hquid  simply  by  moving  the  bridge  up  and 
down  in  the  trough  (thus  lengthening  or  shortening  the  circuit) 
and  noting  the  effect  on  the  vacuum  tube  which  ia  laid  across  the 
wires  of  the  secondary  circuit  outside  the  trough. 

The  three  chief  defects  of  this  method  are :  (1)  the  large  quan- 
tity of  liquid  which  it  requires,  namely,  250 — ^760  cc;  (2)  the  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  the  apparatus  at  a  given  temperature  without 
introducing  an  element  of  clumsiness  into  it;  and  (3)  the  imperfect 
contact  between  the  movable  bridge  and  the  wires  of  the  secondary  j 

circuit,  which  leads  to  slight  sparking  and  hence  to  uneven  lighting 
of  the  vacuiun  tube.    With  a  view  to  eliminating  these  defects,  the         jj 
following  apparatus  was  devised. 

The  trough  of  the  Drude  apparatus  is  replaced  by  a  jacketed 
tube,  AAA  (jacket  omitted  in  figure  for  sake  of  clearness),  gradu- 
ated in  millimetres.  This  is  placed  vertically,  and  closed  at  both 
ends  by  rubber  corks,  BB\  through  which  pass  thin  wires  of  iron 
or  nickel,  CC,  kept  taut  and  placed  parallel  to  each  other  about 
1  cm.  apart.  Just  above  the  cork,  at  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure, 
these  wires  are  bent  at  right  angles  and  inserted  into  two  20  cm. 
tubes  of  nickel  or  German  silver,  SS,  in  which  they  are  retained 
by  the  biading-screws,  MR,  The  other  ends  of  the  tubes  ^6'  are  f 
attached  to  the  circular  part  of  the  secondary  circuit  which  sur- 
roimds  the  exciter,  E,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  bridge,  2>,  and 
the  vacuum  tube,  F,  are  placed  across  the  circuit  as  shown  in 
the  figure. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  graduated  tube,  AAA,  a  side  tube,  G, 
leads  to  the  mercury  reservoir,  H,    This  tube  i^ould  be  as  wide 
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as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  lag  in  the  mercury  levelling.  The 
mercury  reservoir  is  furnished  with  a  coarse  and  a  fine  adjustment 
for  levelling  it.  /  is  a  pulley  through  which  a  cord  passes.  At  K 
this  cord  is  attached  to  a  fine  rack  and  pinion  adjustment,  whilst 
the  end,  Z,  lies  in  a  clamp.  To  adjust  the  mercury  level,  the  end 
L  is  undamped,  and  the  mercury  reservoir  moved  up  and  down 
until  the  approximate  level  is  reached;  L  is  then  clamped,  and 
the  fine  adjustment  made  from  K,  By  this  means,  maxima  or 
minima  in  the  glow  of  the  vacuum 
tube  can  be  sharply  and  easily  read 
off. 

The  introduction  of  the  liquid  to 
be  measured  is  provided  for  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  apparatus.  If  is  a 
side  tube  connecting  the  graduated 
tube  with  the  bulb,  0.  i\r  is  a  two- 
way  tap,  and  P  an  ordinary  tap.  The 
mercury  is  run  up  into  the  neck  of 
the  bulb,  0,  into  which  the  liquid  is 
then  poured;  and  by  sinking  the 
mercury  level,  the  liquid  can  be  car- 
ried down  into  the  graduated  tube. 
The  two-way  tap,  Ny  may  serve  to 
introduce  gases  as  well  as  liquids  into 
the  apparatus. 

Before  use,  the  apparatus  must  be 
calibrated  by  the  aid  of  the  mixtures 
of  known  specific  inductive  capacity 
given  by  Drude  {ZeiUch.  phyHkal. 
Chem,,  1897,  23,  288),  and  a  curve 
must  be  drawn  showing  the  relation 
between  scale  reading  and  dielectric 
constant.  In  practice,  it  ia  well  to 
bring  the  zero  of  the  apparatus  always 
to  the  same  point;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  run  the  mercury  up  to  the  cork, 
B,  and  then  so  adjust  CG  by  means 

of  the  binding-screws,  BB,  that  the  tube,  F,  is  glowing  most 
brightly.  This  indicates  that  the  first  node  of  the  Hertzian 
waves  is  just  inside  the  cork,  B,  where  the  graduation  of  the 
tube  begins. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  graduated  tube,  in  the  author's 
experimental  apparatus  this  was  made  3  cm.  in  diameter  and 
50  cm.  long,  but  this  is  much  larger  than  is  actually  necessary. 
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The  length  of  the  tube  need  not  be  greater  than  half  the  wave- 
length in  air  of  the  vibrations  employed ;  in  most  cases  a  length  of 
30  cm.  should  suffice.  Where  compactness  is  no  object,  however, 
longer  tubes  may  be  employed,  as  then  two  sets  of  readings  can  be 
taken  in  the  same  tube.  Even  with  a  30  cm.  tube,  this  is  possible 
if  the  liquid  which  is  being  measured  has  a  high  specific  inductive 
capacity.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  also  may  be  reduced  if  neces- 
sary, so  that  it  would  be  pos9ible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  liquid 
required  for  a  measurement  to  70  or  80  c.c,  in  the  case  of  a  low 
dielectric  constant,  or  even  less  in  the  case  of  a  high  one.  The 
bulbs,  K  and  0,  of  course,  must  be  able  to  contain  a  volume  rather 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  graduated  tube.  Before  use,  the 
apparatus  should  be  rinsed  with  liquid  to  be  used,  and  after  use  it 
can  be  washed  out  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  usual  way. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  over  the  trough  method  are 
obvious.  The  jacketed  tube  allows  exact  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature (which  exerts  considerable  influence) ;  the  snbstitation  of 
a  merciiry  for  a  wire  bridge  ensures  much  better  contact,  whilst 
the  amount  of  liquid  necessary  is  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  that  used 
in  the  trough  method.  By  adapting  a  pump  to  the  tap,  iV,  the 
effect  of  reduced  pressure  could  easily  be  studied. 

Thb  Orqanto  Chbmistby  Laboratory, 
TJniversitt  CJollbob,  Lokdon. 


CVII. — Titani-dihydTOTyymcdeic  Acid^  and  the  Detection 

of  Titanium. 

By  Hekbt  John  Hobstm an  Fbntok. 

Many  of  the  properties  of  dihydroxymaleic  acid  and  of  dihydroxy- 
tartaric  acid  have  already  been  described  in  previous  communications 
to  the  Society.  The  study  of  these  remarkable  acids  is  still  being 
continued,  and  in  the  present  paper  an  account  is  given  of  some  recent 
observations  made  while  investigating  the  metallic  salts  of  dihydroxy- 
maleic acid. 

When  a  warm,  not  too  dilute,  aqueous  solution  of  a  quadrivalent 
titanium  compound  is  mixed,  in  almost  any  proportion,  with  a  solution 
of  dihydroxymaleic   acid,  a  bulky,  chocolate-coloured  precipitate  is 
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prodnoed  which,  in  appearance  and  character,  closely  resembles  cupric 
ferrocyanide.  If  the  solutions  are  more  dilute  and  are  mixed  in  the 
cold,  no  precipitation  takes  place,  but  an  intense  orange-red  colour  is 
produced.  This  solution  appears  to  be  of  a  colloidal  nature,  being 
precipitated  by  boiling  or  by  the  addition  of  salt  solutions. 

The  precipitate,  on  drying,  shrinks  enormously  in  volume,  and  is 
left  in  the  form  of  extremely  hard  grains ;  these  appear  quite  black, 
but  yield  a-  dark  red  powder  when  crushed.  For  the  purpose  of 
analysis,  the  following  procedure  was  adopted. 

Hydrated  titanium  dioxide  was  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted,  filtered,  and  mixed  while  hot  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
dihydroxymaleic  acid«  The  resulting  precipitate  was  washed  three  or 
four  times  with  hot  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  for 
twenty-four  hours :  • 

•       I.  01732  gave  0 0853  CO2  and  00386  Kfi.   C  =  13-43 ;  H  =  247. 
IL  0-6196  on  ignition  gave  0-2307  TiOg.     TiO,  =  44-39. 
lU.  0-4219        „  „    01918  TiOj.    Ti03-45-46. 

C4H^Og,2Ti02,2|H50requiresC  =  1359 ;  H  »  2*54;  TiOj  =  45-32percent. 

The  composition  of  the  precipitate  corresponds  therefore  with  that 
of  a  basic  salt,  and  resembles  in  this  respect  most  other  compounds  of 
titanium  with  oxygen  acids. 

,  Berg,  for  example  {Zeilaah.  anorg,  Chem.,  1897,  16,  328),  by  the 
action  of  malic  acid  on  a  neutral  solution  of  titanium  tetrachloride 
obtained  a  crystalline  compound  having  the  composition 

C,H,0„2Ti02,6H,0. 
.:  Eosenheim  and  Schiitte  {iliid,,  1900,  1^6,  239)  describe  the  prepara- 
tion, amongst  others,  of  the  oxalate,  C2H204,2Ti02,llH20,  and  the 
tartrate,  C^KfiQ,2Ti02fiB.fi,  They  regard  these  compounds  as  having 
the  constitution : 

(TiO)002-CH2-CH(OH)-C02(TiO),7H20         CO^CTiO) 

,        I 0 ^  ■■        i02(Ti0)>^'^2^^' 

and  (TiO)COj-CH(OH)-0H(OH)-C02(TiO),7H2O 

,         =  i Q ( 

Henderson,  Orr,  and  Whitehead  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  542),  by  dissolv- 
ing hydtated  titanium  dioxide  in  a  boiling  solution  of  potassium 
hydrogen  tartrate,  obtained  a  white,  crystalline  salt  having  the  oom« 
po8itio9  (TiO){C^Hfi^)^^i^H^O,  The  sodium  and  ammonium  salts 
were  prepared  similarly.  The  authors  consider  it  probable  that,  as  in 
tartar  emetic,  replacement  by  the  (TiO)  group  occurs  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Alcoholic  hydroxyl  groups.    Rosenheim  and  Schiitte  state  that 
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they  were  ooable  to  obtain  any  crystalline  oompounde  in  this  way,  and 
oonsider  that  the  alkali  titani-tartrates  are  only  miztnree.  It  is  (^ 
interest  to  notice,  however,  that  they  obtained  another  oompoond,  by 
dissolving  hydrated  titanium  dioxide  in  tartaric  acid,  which  has  the 
composition  of  a  normal  titanic  tartrate,  Ti{O^Bifi^)^iKfi.  But  the 
compound  has  a  remarkably  high  rotatory  power,  and  this  property 
appears  to  suggest  a  lactone  linking,  since  a  similar  e£Eect  has  only 
been  observed  in  hydroxy-acids  (compare  Walden,  Ber.,  1897,  30, 
2889). 

Colour, — ^The  compounds  here  referred  to  are  all  oolouriess,  as  also 
are  those  which  have  been  obtained  from  mncio,  citric,  lactic,  and 
apparently  all  other  aliphatic  acids.  It  appears  very  remarkable 
therefore  that  the  dihydroxymaleio  acid  compound,  now  under  discus- 
sion, should  be  so  intensely  coloured,  and  the  fact  may  perhaps  be 
connected  with  the  tautomeric  character  of  the  acid  (Trans.,  1905,  87, 
804). 

This  compound  when  precipitated  in  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is,  as  above  stated,  chocolate  in  colour.  After  washing  it  becomes  redder, 
like  ferric  hydroxide,  but  on  treatment  with  strong  acids  it  turns  again 
darker  and  of  a  deeper  purple.  It  is  remarkably  stable  towards 
acids,  being  scarcely  changed  by  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or 
hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Hydrofluoric  add,  however,  at 
once  decomposes  it,  and  the  resulting  solution  then  gives  the  reactions 
of  dihydroxymaleio  acid.  Cold  alkaline  hydroxides  or  carbonates  change 
it  at  once  into  bright  orange-yellow  salts,  which  are  nearly  insoluble  in 
water.  These  salts,  when  treated  with  acids,  regenerate  the  original 
chocolate-coloured  substance.  When  boiled  with  alkalis  in  excess, 
the  compounds  are  decomposed,  yielding  a  salt  of  dihydroxymaleio  acid. 
The  original  compound  also  undergoes  a  certain  amount  of  hydrolytic 
decomposition  when  repeatedly  washed  with  large  quantities  of  boiling 
water.  This  fact  is  indicated  by  the  increased  content  of  titanium, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  compound  is  scarcely  altered. 

The  original  compound  dissolves  sufficiently  in  cold  water  to  give  a 
yellowish-red  solution.  Acids  change  this  to  pinkish-brown,  and 
alkalis  to  lemon-yellow.  The  colour  changes  are  quite  sharp,  and 
the  tints  nearly  resemble  those  given  by  methyl-orange,  but  are  less 
intense. 

In  terms  of  Ostwald's  simpler  explanation,  one  would  say  therefore 
that  the  ion  is  yellow  and  the  undissociated  compound  pinkish* 
brown,  but  the  changes  could  no  doubt  be  referred  to  a  differenoe  in 
constitution. 

Without  additional  evidence  there  is  not  much  object  in  making 
conjectures  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  this,  substanoe.     The 
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fact  that  it  behavee  as  an  acid,  appears  to  ezdnde  the  simple 
anhydride-like  oonstitntion  which  Rosenheim  and  Sohiitte  assign  to 
the  oxalic,  malic,  and  tartaric  acid  componnds  of  titaniam. 

That  replacement  has  occurred,  in  part  at  any  rate,  in  the  alcoholic 
hydroxyl  groups  is  also  indicated  by  the  foUowiug  observations.  A 
solution  of  dihydrozymaleic  dimethyl  ester,  in  dry  ether  or  alcohol, 
gives  an  intense  orangered  colour  with  dry  titanium  tetrachloride, 
dissolved  in  the  same  solvents.  This  colour  is  quite  similar  to  that 
obtained  from  cold  aqueous  solutions  as  mentioned  below.  Further, 
the  diacetyl  acid  (Trans.,  1896,  69,  551)  gives  no  colour  with 
titanium  compounds  in  aqueous  solution. 

Detection  of  Titanium, — ^When  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  dihydroxy- 
maleic  acid  and  quadrivalent  titanium  compounds  are  mixed  in  the 
cold,  intensely-coloured  solutions  are  obtained,  the  shade  of  colour 
de|»ending  on  the  dilution.  A  solution  containing  one  part  of 
titanium  in  15,000  gives  an  intense  6range-red  colour,  and  one  part  in 
150,000  is  coloured  bright  lemon-yellow.  Beyond  this  the  colour 
becomes  paler,  but  is  a  very  distinct  straw-yellow  at  a  dilution  of  one 
in  a  million.  By  viewing  the  solution  through  a  column  of  20  or 
30  centimetres  in  length,  it  is  quite  easy  to  observe  the  colour  pro- 
duced by  one  part  of  titanium  in  about  five  millions. 

Rough  comparisons  made  under  similar  conditions  with  the  well- 
known  hydrogen  dioxide  test  indicate  that  the  dihydroxymaleic  acid 
reaction  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  as  delicate.  For  the  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  titanium  by  the  colorimetric  process,  the  latter 
will  doubtless  be  found  to  be  advantageous,  not  only  because  of  its 
greater  sensitiveness,  but  also  on  account  of  the  more  marked  varia- 
tion of  tint  with  dilution. 

The  test  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  is  not  given  by  vanadium. 
Molybdates  and  uranyl  salts  give  red  or  brown  colours,  but  these  are 
easily  distinguished,  since  they  are  destroyed  by  acids,  the  former  on 
heating  and  the  latter  in  the  cold.  Tungstic  acid  also  gives  a  brown 
colour,  but  this  is  almost  immediately  changed  to  blue ;  vanadic  com- 
pounds yield  only  a  blue  solution.  Kegativ^  results  are  given  by 
thorium,  cerium,  zirconium,  silicon,  and  tin. 

Iron  in  the  ferric  state  interferes  with  the  test  in  so  far  that  it 
destroys  the  reagent  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  426).  If  only  traces  of  iron 
are  present,  it  suffices  to  add  an  excess  of  the  reagent;  otherwise 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  iron  to  the  ferrous  condition  by  means  of 
sulphurous  acid. 

Influence  of  Fluofidea. — ^The  colour-reaction  here  described  is  entirely 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  fluorides,  and  the  chocolate-coloured 
precipitate,  described  above,  dissolves  completely  in  warm  hydrofluoric 
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acid,  yielding  a  colourless  solution.  Fluorides,  as  is  well  known,  have 
a  similar  influence  in  preventing  the  colour  reaction  of  titanium  with 
hydrogen  dioxide,  and  Steiger  (/.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc.,  1908,  30,  219) 
has  devised  a  colorimetric  method,  depending  on  this  circumstance,  for 
the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  fluorine.  For  the  application  of 
his  method,  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  dihydrozymaleic  acid  may 
be  found  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  hydrogen  dioxide  for.  the  reasona 
indicated  above. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  both  these  teste  are  to  be  regarded 
as  distinctive  of  titanium  ions,  and  that  the  inhibiting  effect  of 
fluorides  is  to  be  ascribed  to.  the  withdrawal  of  these  to  form  the 
eomplex  TiF^  ions. 

A  strong  solution  of  potassium  titanifluoride  gives  a  yellowish- 
brown  solution  on  the  addition  of  dihydrozymaleic  acid  ;  on  dOution, 
the  colour  quickly  changes  to  straw-yellow.  Here  there  is  pre- 
sumably equilibrium  in  the  sense : 

6F  +  T5:!=;:(TiFg)". 

Addition  of  a  solution  of  potassium  fluoride  here  again  quickly  bleaches 
the  colour. 

The  existence  of  hydrofluotitanic  acid  in  aqueous  solution  was 
indicated  by  the  experiments  of  Kowalewsky  (ZeiUch,  anorg.  Chem., 
1900,  26,  193),  who  showed  that  the  electric  conductivity  of  a 
solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  increased  when  titanium  dioxide  is 
dissolved  in  it,  hydrofluotitanic  acid  being  relatively  a  strong  acid. 

Consequently  one  would  expect  that  the  addition  of  strong  mineral 
acids  would,  by  '*  suppressing  "  the  F,  have  a  retrogade  influence  on 
the  change  above  mentioned.  The  following  preliminary  experiments 
appear  to  favour  this  view. 

A  solution  of  titanium  dioxide  in  sulphuric  add,  containing  0*021 28 
TiOj  per  c.c,  was  run  into  known  quantities  of  pure  potassium 
fluoride  dissolved  in  very  small  quantities  of  water^  dihydroxymaleie 
acid  being  added  as  indicator.  If  the  solutions  are  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, the  end  point  is  quite  well  deflned.  A  reddish-brown  spot 
is  produced  on  addition  of  each  drop  of  the  titanium  solution,  which  is 
immediately  bleached  on  mixing  with  the  surrounding  liquid;  the 
end  is  characterised  by  the  flrst  appearance  of  a  permanent,  pale 
straw-yellow  colour,  which  on  further  additions  of  the  titanium 
solution  is  changed  to  a  permanent  reddish*brown  : 

I.  0*9537  potassium  fluoride,  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
excess,  required  9  5  c.c.  TiO,  solution  (  =  0-2021  gram  TiOj). 

Theory  for  6KF :    Ti  =  10-3  c.c.  (  «  0-2192  gram  TiO,). 
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n.  1*4315  potassium  flaoride,  under  similar  conditions,  required 
14-5  ac.  TiOg  solution  (- 0-3086  gram  TiOj). 
Theory,  154  o.c.  (  =  03290  gram  TiO,).      ^ 

III.  1*2501  potassium  fluoride,  mized  with  excess  of  potassium 
ace||tte  and  a  little  acetic  acid,  required  13*1  c.c.  TiOj  solution 
(-0*2787  gram  TiOj). 

Theory,  135  ac.  («2873  gram  TiO,). 

These  experiments^were  carried  out  in  glass  dishes  coated  with 
paraffin  wax. 

It  would  appear  that  this  method  would  serve  well  for  the 
approximate  volumetric  estimation  of  fluorides.  The  solutions  would 
have  to  he  fairly  concentrated  in  order  to  ensure  a  sufficiently  sharp 
end-point,  and  it  would  probably  be  preferable  to  standardise  the 
titanium  solutions  by  means  of  a  pure  fluoride  under  similar  conditions 
of  dilution,  <fec.  Experiments  will  shortly  be  carried  out  in  order  to 
test  this  suggestion,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  reaction  may  also  be  of 
theoretical  interest  in  studying  the  conditions  affecting  the 
equilibrium  between  fluorine  and  titanium  which  has  been  already 
referred  to. 

Behaviour  of  Dihydroxytcvrtcmc  Add, — Solutions  of  titanium  com- 
pounds when  mixed  in  aqueous  solution  with  dihydroxytartaric  acid 
in  the  cold  remain  quite  colourless.  On  warming  to  about  70°  or  80°, 
an  orange-red  precipitate  separates,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with 
the  compound  which  is  given  by  dihydroxymaleic  acid.  When  washed 
and  decomposed  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  it  gives,  in  fact,  the  reactions 
of  dihydroxjrmaleic  acid. 

No  oxygen  is  evolved  during  this  change,  and  it  would  appear  there- 
fore that  the  quadrivalent  titanium  must  become  peroxidised  : 

C^H^Og + TiO,  =  C^H^Oe  +  TiO,  +  Ufi. 

Further  evidence  in  this  direction  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
filtrate,  after  removal  of  the  precipitate,  is  invariably  coloured  a  deep 
orange,  even  although  considerable  excess  of  titanium  has  been  added, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  dihydroxymaleic  acid  the  filtrate  under 
similar  conditions  is  practically  colourless. 

This  change  appears  therefore  to  afford  another  example  of  the  re- 
markable oxidising  capability  of  dihydroxytartaric  acid  (compare 
Trans.,  1898,  73,  80). 
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CYlIl.— The     Triazo-group.       Part    III.       Bistriazo- 
derivatives  of  Ethane  and  of  Acetic  Ester. 

Bj   Mabtin  Onslow  Fobsteb,   Hans  Eduabd  Fisbz,  and 
Walteb  Philip  Joshua. 

The  facility  with  which  the  triazo-group  may  be  introduced  into 
typical  organic  molecales  of  simple  structure  by  interaction  of  sodium 
azide  and  the  appropriate  halogen  derivative  led  us  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  studying  representative  bistriazo-derivatives.  Hitherto, 
the  only  compounds  which  contain  two  triazo-groups  replacing  hydrogen 
in  elementary  hydrocarbon  types  have  been  the  para-bistriazobenzene 
of  Griess  (^0r.,  1888,  21,  1559;  compare  also  Silberrad  and  Smart, 
Trans.,  1906,  89,  170),  and  meta-bistriazobenzene  (Forster  and  Fierz, 
Trans.,  1907,  91,  1953).  Accordingly,  we  have  prepared  bistriazo- 
derivatives  from  ethylene  dichloride,  ethylidene  dichloride,  and 
dichloroacetic  ester,  and  it  appears  to  us  necessary  that  a  note  of 
warning  should  be  uttered  against  manipulating  the  products ;  our 
hazardous  experiences  have  led  us  to  abandon  the  investigation  of 
those  bistriazo-derivatives  in  which  both  triazo-groups  are  attached  to 
one  carbon  atom. 

Dimroth  and  Wislicenus  (Ber.,  1905,  38,  1573)  were  the  first  to 
prepare  a  triazo-hydrocarbon  of  the  aliphatic  series,  and  described  the 
simplest  of  these,  methylazoimide,  as  arising  from  the  action  of 
methyl  sulphate  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  azide.  By  heating 
ethylene  dichloride  with  sodium  azide  in  dilute  alcohol,  we  have 
obtained  symmetrical  bistriazoethane  in  the  form  of  a  colourless, 
refractive  liquid,  which  has  the  odour  of  chloroform,  and  boils  at  63^ 
under  9  mm.  pressure.  The  readiness  with  which  the  substance  is 
converted  into  ethylenediamine  by  reduction  tempted  us  to  prepare 
unsymmetrioal  bistriazoethane  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  ethylidene- 
diamine,  but  for  reasons  appearing  below  the  experiment  will  not  be 
pursued,  and  the  expectation  of  obtaining  diaminoacetic  ester  must 
remain  also  unfulfilled. 

Conspicuous  among  the  developments  of  Grignard's  reaction  have 
been  the  experiments  of  Dimroth  with  alkyl  and  ax yl  azoimides  {Bar., 
1905,  38,  670,  2328 ;  1906,  39,  3905 ;  1907,  40,  2390),  the  inter- 
mediate  magnesium  derivatives  from  which  yield  diazoamino-compounds 
when  treated  with  water.  In  this  manner,  Dimroth  obtained  diazo- 
aminobenzene  from  phenylazoimide  and  magnesium  phenyl  bromide, 
subsequently    preparing    numerous    aliphatic-aromatic    diazoamino* 
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oompounds,  or  triasenes,  by  varying  both  the  azoimide  and  the 
Grignard  agent ;  the  most  remarkable  member  of  the  series,  dimethyl- 
triazene,  or  diazoaminomethane,  arises  from  methylazoimide  and 
magnesium  methyl  iodide  (Dimroth,  Ber.,  1906,  39,  3905).  Applying 
this  reaction  to  symmetrical  bistriazoethane,  we  have  prepared  the 
compound, 

which  has  the  properties  of  a  mixed  diazoamino-deiiyative,  yielding 
two-thirds  of  its  nitrogen  when  treated  with  cold  dilute  acids ;  the 
appearance  of  aniline  unmixed  with  diazonium  salt  as  a  result  of  this 
decomposition  would  appear  to  Justify  the  above  representation 
(compare  Dimroth,  Eble,  and  Oruhl,  Ber.,  1907,  40,  2390). 

EXFEBIMENTAL. 

1 : 2-B%$inazoethane,  N^-OR^^CB^'N^. 

Fifty  grams  of  ethylene  dichloride  and  80  c.c.  of  alcohol  were 
heated  under  reflux  during  four  days  with  65  grams  of  sodium  azide 
in  200  c.c.  of  water.  The  liquid  having  been  diluted  with  500  c.c.  of 
water  was  extracted  four  times  with  ether,  and  the  latter,  after 
desiccation  with  calcium  chloride,  was  distilled  under  ordinary 
pressure,  carrying  with  it  10  grams  of  ethylene  dichloride.  The 
residue  was  then  fractionated  three  times  under  9  mm.  pressure, 
20  grams  of  a  colourless,  refractive  oil  being  finally  obtained,  dis- 
tilling at  a  constant  temperature  of  53^.  On  attempting  to  estimate 
nitrogen  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  violent  explosion  occurred,  even  when 
a  few  drops  of  the  compound,  largely  diluted  with  copper  oxide,  were 
slowly  vaporised;  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bichmond,  however,  for 
analyses  of  this  material  and  of  bistriazoacetic  ester  by  the  method 
devised  by  him  for  dealing  with  triazo-derivatives  {AncUyat,  1908, 
33,  180) : 

0*1104  gave  46*7  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  19°  and  754  mm.,  along  with 
0*0335  gram  of  ammonia.  N>=49*9  as  gas,  25*0  as  NH,;  total, 
74*9, 

OjH^N^  requires  N  »  75*0  per  cent. 

Bistriazoethane  has  a  sweet  taste  and  the  odour  of  chloroform,  the 
vapour  stimulating  salivation  and  producing  slight  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*178  compared  with  water  at  19%  and  it 
is  readily  volatile  in  steam.  When  thrown  on  a  hot  plate,  it  explodesi 
and  its  behaviour  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  treacherous, 
evolution  of  gas  taking  place  quite  smoothly,  although  very  briskly  if 
the  materials  are  mixed  immediately,  whilst  a  mild  explosion  occurs  if 
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action  is  delayed ;  on  one  oocasion,  however,  the  acid  was  added  to  a 
few  drops  of  the  azide  on  a  watch-glass  without  the  customary  eyola- 
tion  of  gas  taking  place,  when  suddenly  a  terrific  detonation  occurred, 
and  the  watch-glass  simply  vanished.  Alcoholic  alkali  eliminates 
hydrazoic  acid  from  bistriazoethane  very  slowly,  without  liberation  of 
nitrogen  gas. 

RedueUon  U>  Ethf/lenedtamine. — ^Alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide  reduces 
the  substance  immediately,  torrents  of  nitrogen  being  set  free.  On 
adding  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
bistriazo-compound  dissolved  in  alcohol,  steady  evolution  of  nitrogen 
occurs,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  content : 

0-1853  gave  76*0  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  16"^  and  751  mm.    N»47*9. 
O^H^Ng  requires  2/3N  =  50*0  per  cent. 

In  order  to  identify  the  product  of  reduction,  10  grams  were  treated 
with  a  solution  containing  20  grams  of  tin,  when  the  oil  quickly 
disappeared,  yielding  25  grams  of  the  tin  double  salt ;  5  grams  of  this 
material  were  shaken  with  alkali  and  benzoyl  chloride,  yielding  the 
dibenzoyl  derivative  of  ethylenediamine,  the  remainder  being  con« 
verted  into  the  hydrochloride  of  that  base,  from  which  the  platini- 
chloride  was  prepared : 

0-6263  gave  0-2584  Pt.    Pt  =  41-26. 

CgHgN^HjPtOl^  requires  Pt  =  41-70  per  cent. 

The  base  was  further  identified  by  the  picrate,  and  the  absence  of 
hydrazine  was  established. 


Adion  qf  Magnesium  Phenyl  Bromide  an  Bistriazoethane. 

Twenty  grams  of  bromobenzene  in  40  c.c.  of  dry  ether  having  been 
converted  into  magnesium  phenyl  bromide  with  3-2  grams  of  the  metal,  | 

the  solution  was  mixed  with  7  grams  of  bistriazoethane  in  20  c.c.  of  i 


ether  without  external  cooling,  when  a  somewhat  vigorous  action  took 
place.  After  an  interval  of  ten  minutes,  a  mixture  of  crushed  ice  and 
concentrated  ammonium  chloride  was  added,  the  diazoamino-compound 
being  extracted  without  delay  by  shaking  with  successive  quantities 
of  ether,  amounting  to  about  400  c.c.  Contact  with  undissolved 
magnesium  was  found  to  have  a  catalytic  effect  on  the  product,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  substances  described  by  Dimroth.  The  soluti<A 
having  been  dried  by  calcium  chloride,  ether  was  evaporated,  and 
petroleum  added  to  the  residue,  when  12  grams  of  crystalline  material 
were  obtained;  the  mother  liquor  deposited  on  evaporation  an  oil 
which  had  the  odour  of  phenylcarbylamine. 

The  compound  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in -boiling  petroleum,  it 
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was  recryBtallised  from  this  medium  (b.  p.  80 — lOO^),  about  two  litres 
being  required  to  disBolve  8  grams;  the  solution  deposited  lustrous, 
square  plates  having  a  faint  brown  tinge,  and  melting  with  vigorous 
gas  evolution  at  128^ : 

0-U46  gave 0-3311  CO,  and  00801  H,0.    0-62-71 ;  H-6-22. 
.  0-0824    „    22-3.  o.c  of  nitrogen  at  20^  and  760  mm.     N  »  31*69. 
O^^H^^Nf  requires  0»  62*69 ;  H»6*97  ;  N»  3 1*34  per  cent. 

The  diaisoami  no-compound  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
benasene,  and  alcohol,  dissolving  with  moderate  readiness  in  the  two 
last-named  solvents  when  heated. 

Deeompaeiiion  with  DihUe  Aoid$. — ^The  compound  is  remarkably 
sensitive  towards  dilute  acids,  even  acetic  add  liberating  nitrogen 
immediately ;  when  treated  with  8  per  cent,  hydrochloric  add, 

0-2868  gave  61*8  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  16^  and  756  mm.    N -21*22. 
Oi^Hj^lJ^  requires  2/3N- 20-89  per  cent. 

The  principal  product  of  this  decompodtion  was  found  to  be  aniline, 
and  ethylene  dichloride  could  not  be  recognised.  An  experiment  in 
which  the  add  liquid  was  added  immediatdy  to  an  alkaline  solution  of 
)3-naphthol  indicated  the  formation  of  diasonium  salt  in  negligible 
amount. 

Attempt  to  PrepofM  1 :  l-Bistriazoethana,  GH,*0H(N3)^ 

Fifty  grams  of  ethylidene  dichloride  and  100  c.c.  of  alcohol  were 
heated  under  reflux  during  sixty  hours  with  70  grams  of  sodium  adde 
in  200  C.C,  of  water ;  the  steam  distillate  having  been  extracted  with 
ether,  this  was  dried  with  calcium  chloride  and  fractionated  with  a 
long  rod-and-disk  column  on  the  water^^bath,  almost  everything 
passing  over  between  40°  and  50°,  when  there  remained  3  c.c.  of  liquid 
residue.  This  was  successfully  distilled  at  38°  under  14  mm.  pressure, 
leaving  only  one  drop  of  a  ydlow  oil,  but  on  admitting  air  to  the 
apparatus  a  disastrous  explodon  occurred,  apparently  starting  in  the 
Briihl  jar ;  by  a  curious  chance,  the  thermometers  in  the  distilling 
flask  and  in  the  surrounding  water-bath  escaped  fracture,  although  the 
thick  glass  receiver  was  transformed  into  coarse  powder,  and  the 
liebig's  condenser  disappeared. 

Our  experience  of  the  purified  substance  lasted  only  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  we  were  able  to  recognise  it  as  a  colourless,  refractive 
liquid  which,  previous  to  distillation,  had  the  odour  of  chloroform. 

Biitriaxoacetic  JBiter,  QK(S^)^*OO^'0ja^^. 

Eighty-five  grams  of  dichloroacetic  ester  mixed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  alcohol  were  heated  under  reflux  during  five  hours  with 
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75  grama  of  sodium  azide  in  200  c.a  of  water,  steady  liberation  of 
hydrasoic  acid  being  noticed  throughout  the  experiment.  The  product 
of  steam  distillation  was  extracted  with  ether,  and,  after  removing  the 
solvent,  fractionated  under  2  mm.  pressure ;  the  major  portion  distilled 
below  70^,  but  13*5  grams  of  a  colourless  liquid  were  obtained,  free 
from  chlorine,  and  boiling  steadily  at  70 — 72^  An  attempt  to 
estimate  nitrogen  by  the  ordinary  method  led  to  a  violent  explosion. 
Mr.  Richmond  found,  however,  that 

0*1764  gave  49*55  o.a  of  nitrogen  at  16*6^  and  757  mm.,  alcmg 
with  003538  gram  of  ammonia.  N» 32*98  as  gas,  16*52  as 
NHj ;  total,  49-50. 

O^B.  fi^N^  requires  Na49'41  per  cent. 

Bisiriazoaciiic  esier  is  a  colourless,  odourless  liquid,  having  speoifie 
gravity  1*222  compared  with  water  at  18^  When  mixed  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  torrents  of  gas  are  liberated,  and  action  is 
liable  to  be  explosive;  with  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide,  the  sub. 
stance  behaves  like  triazoacetic  ester,  evolution  of  gas  being  sluggish 
at  first,  and  becoming  brisk  only  on  vigorous  shaking.  Attempts  to 
prepare  bistriazoacetic  acid  were  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  readiness 
with  which  hydrazoic  acid  is  eliminated,  a  feature  which  doubtless 
explains  the  highly  explosive  character  of  the  substance  as  compared 
with  triazoacetic  ester ;  even  cold  alcoholic  ammonia  brings  about  this 
change,  so  that  transformation  into  bistriazoacetamide  was  not 
realised.  No  conclusions  could  be  drawn  regarding  the  action  of 
stannous  chloride,  which  liberated  only  8'6  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  substance  was  considered  too  dangerous  for  further  investigation. 

This  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  emphasise  the  value  of  Messrs. 
Filkingtons'  wired  glass  for  screens  to  protect  the  operator  during 
distillation  under  reduced  pressure.  It  would  be  advantageous  also 
if  the  Briihl  jar  could  be  made  of  this  material,  as  the  thickness  of 
the  glass  from  which  these  vessels  are  usually  constructed  renders 
them  very  dangerous  objects  in  an  explosion  as  distinguished  from  a 
collapse. 

rotal  collbge  of  science,  london, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 
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CIX. — Experiments  on  the  Synthesis  of  l-Methylcyelo- 
hexylidene-i-acetic  Acid^ 

OHMe<^]^^'gg«>C:OH-00^, 

Part  I. 

By  WitLiAM  Henby  Psskin,  jun.,  and  William  Jaokson  Pope. 

van't  Hoff  has  pointed  out  that  the  presence  of  an  asymmetric  atom 
is  conceivably  not  the  only  cause  from  which  optical  activity  can  arise ; 
a  substance  containing  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  exhibits  optical 
activity  in  solution,  because  the  presence  of  this  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution imparts  an  enantiomorphous  configuration  to  the  molecule. 
It  is,  however,  possible  to  devise  space  formulas  which  are  enantio- 
morphous, but  which  contain  no  asymmetric  atom ;  the  substances  thus 
represented  would  be  expected  to  exhibit  optical  activity  in  solution. 
Thus  van't  Hoff  notes  {The  Arrangsmmt  of  Atoms  in  Space,  1898, 
103)  that  allene  derivatives  of  the  type 

5>c:c:c<^ 

should  exist  in  two  enantiomorphously  related,  and  hence  optically 
active,  forms. 

Compoundii  which  presumably  possess  enantiomorphous  configura- 
tions, such  as  are  described  above,  are  already  known,  as,  for  instance, 
the  symmetrical  dimethylallene,  CHMelOICHMe,  but  being  synthetic 
products  they  naturally  do  not  exhibit  optical  activity. 

In  order  to  obtain  experimental  information  concerning  the  new 
kind  of  stereoisomerism  thus  indicated,  we  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  prepare  allene  derivatives  of  the  type  mentioned,  and  of 
such  constitutions  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  resolving  externally 
compensated  substances  could  be  applied  to  them.  We  next  turned 
our  attention  to  the  synthesis  of  compounds  belonging  to  the  types 

i?)>o<[ca>«<[Sa>°<S^' 

which  contain  symmetrical  closed  rings  in  the  place  of  one  or  both  of 
the  double  Unkings  in  allene,  and  must  therefore  also  exhibit  enantio- 
morphism,  and  we  selected  for  our  purpose  the  synthesis  of  l-meihyl' 
cjAohexylidene-i-aceiic  add, 
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The  starting  point  in  this  synthesis  was  l-meihi/lcyclohexifleaiHnnol, 
which  was  prepared  in  considerable  quantities  from  ethyl  1 -methyl- 
cyc^hezane-4-carbozylate  (Trans.^  1905,  87,  644)  by  reduction  with 
sodium  and  alcohol, 

CHMe<^g«;g2«>CH-C0,Et    -^ 

CHMe<^5«i^^«>0H-CH,-0H. 

When  this  alcohol  is  heated  with  fuming  hydrobromic  acid,  it  yields 
l-rMthylcycXohext/lcarbinyl  bramidef  and  this  is  converted  by  the  action 
of  potassium  cyanide  into  the  corresponding  nitrile,  which,  on 
hydrolysis,  yields  l-methylcjclohexyl-^-iMeetie  cieid  : 

CHMe<gg^;gH,x^j^.^g^3^    _^ 

CHMe<gg«;g]^>CH-OH,-CN    -^ 

CHMe<^5!icH^>^^"^^«'^^2^- 

The  [chloride  of  this  acid  behaves  in  the  usual  manner  when  it  is 
heated  with  bromine,  and  the  product  is  readily  decomposed  by  formic 
acid  with  formation  of  a-bromo-l'me^f/lcjolohexyl-^'incetie  ttoid, 

CHMe<^g«;^5*>^-'^'^HBr-C0,H, 

which  crystallises  well  and  melts  at  78^.  When  the  ester  of  the  add 
is  digested  with  diethylaniline,  hydrogen  bromide  is  eliminated,  and 
an  unsaturated  ester  is  formed,  and  this,  on  hydrolysis,  yields  an  acid 
which  crystallises  from  formic  acid  in  glistening  plates,  softens  at  63^ 
and  melts  at  70^.  The  analysis  of  this  acid  gave  results  agreeing  with 
the  formula  CgH^^O^,  and  this  formula  was  confirmed  by  the  analysis 
of  the  ester  and  other  derivatives.  Since  the  alkaline  solution  of  the 
acid  instantly  decolorised  permanganate,  there  seemed  to  be  no  other 
alternative  than  to  conclude  that  it  had  been  produced  normally,  and 
was,  in  fact,  l-methyhjclohexylidene'4raeeUc  acid, 


CHMe<52*-CH*^-^^*^^«^ 

While  these  experiments  were  in  progress,  W.  Markwald  and 
R.  Meth  (Ber.,  1906,  39,  1171)  published  an  account  of  an  .investiga- 
tion which  they  had  made  with  the  same  object  as  we  had  in  view, 
namely,  that  of  synthesising  l-methyl6yc^hexylidene-4-acetic  acid  and 
then  resolving  it  into  its  active  modifications.  Their .  method  of 
synthesising  this  acid  was,  however,  quite  dijfferent  from  ours,  and  was 
as  follows :  4-Methylcyc^hexanone  was  treated  with  ethyl  bromo- 
acetate  and  magnesium  and  the  product  hydrolysed,  when  the   two 
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8tereoiiK)roeric  modifications  of  4-hyjdrozy-l-methyl(;^c^hexyl- 1 -acetic 
acid, 

0HMe<^5«;gg«>C(0H)-CH,-C0jH, 

were  obtained,  both  of  which  are  decomposed  by  boiling  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  with  elimination  of  water  and  formation  of  an  unsatur- 
ated acid,  O^Hj^Oj*  which  melts  at  41^ 

A  glance  at  the  formula  of  the  hydroxy-acid  shows  at  once  that  the 
elimination  of  water  may  take  place  in  two  directions,  and  that  the 
resulting  unsaturated  acid  may  be  either  I -methyl- A'-c^ohexene-4- 
aoetic  acid, 

CHMe<gg«;^>C-CH3-C0,H, 

or  l-methylcye^hexylidene-4-acetic  acid, 

OHMe<g2«;^22>C:CH-C02H. 

Markwald  and  Meth  are  of  opinion  that  their  unsaturated  acid  is  to 
be  regarded  as  having  the  latter  constitution,  but  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  it  probable  that  it  contains  the  double  linking  in  the 
ring,  and  is,  in  fact,  l'-methyl-A^-<^ohexene4-acetic  acid. 

In  reply  to  this  criticism,  Markwald  and  Meth  (Ber,,  1906,  39, 
2404)  have  published  further  evidence  in  support  of  their  view,  and 
WalLach  {Annalen^  1907,  313,  311)  has  also  investigated  the  subject, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  acid  of  melting  point  4P  is  1-methylcyc/o- 
hexylidene-4-aoetic  acid.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  prepare  our  unsaturated  acid  free  from  small  quantities  of 
l-methyleyc^ohexyl-4-acetic  acid.  The  ester  of  this  latter  acid  is 
apparently  produced  in  small  quantities  as  the  result  of  a  secondary 
reaction  during  the  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  from  ethyl 
a-bromo-l-methyleyc^hexyl-4-acetate  by  means  of  diethylaniline,  and 
its  presence  was  first  discovered  during  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
oxidation  of  the  unsaturated  acid  by  means  of  ozone. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  melting  point  which  we  have  given  for 
our  unsaturated  acid  can  only  be  approximately  correct,  and  mupt 
therefore  be  accepted  with  reserve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of 
a  long  and  interesting  series  of  experiments  which  are  in  progress 
seem  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the 
unsaturated  acid  of  melting  point  41%  prepared  by  Markwald  and  Meth, 
is  not  l-methyl<^e^hexylidene-4-acetic  acid. 

The  experimental  investigation  of  this  matter  has  proved  to  be  most 
complex  and  difficult,  and,  as  the  investigation  may  not  be  completed 
for  a  considerable  time,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  publish  now  the 
details  of  those  experiments  of  which  a  brief  account  was  given  in  our 
preliminary  communication  (Proc.,  1906,  22,  107). 

4  B  2 
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l-Methyhjolohexyl-i-carbinol,    CHMe<^2«]^^>0H-CH,-OH. 

The  process  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  carbinol  is  similar  to 
that  employed  by  Bouveault  and  Blanc  {Campi,  rmut.^  1903,  136, 
1676;  137,  60)  in  their  experiments  on  the  conversion  of  eydo- 
hexanecarbozylic  ester  into  eyc^ohezyloarbinol.  Sodium  (30  grams), 
in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  is  placed  in  a  2-litre  flask,  con- 
nected with  a  long  condenser,  and  heated  in  an  oil-bath  at  80^. 

l-Methylc^c2ohezaDe-4-carloxylic  ester  (30  grams),  dissolved  in 
alcohol  (150  C.C.),  is  then  added  in  a  thin  stream  down  the  condenser, 
the  decomposition  being  allowed  to  proceed  as  vigorously  as  possible. 

When  the  action  slakens,  the  temperature  of  the  oil-bath  is  raised 
to  130^,  and  small  quantities  of  alcohol  added  until  the  sodium  has 
dissolved.  The  product  is  diluted  with  water  (3  vols.)  and  extracted 
three  times  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  is  washed  several  times 
with -water,  dried  over  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  evaporated,  and  the 
residual  oil  purified  by  distillation  under  ordinary  pressure.  During 
the  first  distillation  almost  the  whole  quantity  passes  over  at 
190 — 200°,  very  little  oil  of  higher  boiling  point  remaining  in  the 
flask,  and,  on  repeating  the  operation,  the  substance  boils  constantly  at 
197—198°  (768  mm.) : 

01726  gave  04734  COj  and  01886  H,0.     0  =  74-8  ;  H  =  12-2. 

0*1382     „     0-3790  CO,    „    01539  HjO.     C-74-8;  H«12-4. 
OgHigO  requires  C  =  75*0  ;  H  =»  12-4  per  cent. 

I'Methylcjelohexyl'i-earbinol  has  an  odour  of  t^oamyl  alcohol  and 
at  the  same  time  of  peppermint.  The  yield  of  alcohol  obtained  by 
the  above  process  is  20 — 25  grams  from  60  grams  of  l-methylcyc^ 
hexane-4-carboxylic  ester,  and  the  alkaline  solution,  from  which  the 
alcohol  has  been  extracted  with  ether,  yields  op  concentration  and 
precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  unchanged  l-methyloye/o- 
hexane-4car  boxy  lie  acid,  which  is  collected  and  used  in  a  subsequent 
operation. 

1  -Methylcyclohexyl-^'Carbinyl  Bromide, — 1  -Methy Icyc/ohexy  1-4-carb- 
inol  dissolves  in  twice  its  volume  of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  bromide 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  (saturated  at  0°)  with  very  little  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, and  if  heated  for  two  hours  at  100°  and  then  for  one  hour  at 
120°  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers. 

The  whole  is  diluted  with  water,  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  well  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  evaporated.  The  residual 
bromide  distils  at  135 — 137°  under  150  mm.  pressure,  the  yield  being 
almost  quantitative  : 

0-5274  gave  0-5136  AgBr.     Br  =  41 -5. 

OgHjgBr  requires  Br  =  41*8  per  cent. 
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l-Metkylcjclohexyl'^-carbinyl  hromuie  is  a  very  stable  substance, 
which  may  be  distilled  in  small  quantities  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  with  only  slight  decomposition.  It  has  a  pungent  and 
rather  aromatic  odour,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  trimethylene 
bromide. 

I'MethylcyclohexylA-aoetio  Acid, 
0HMe<§§2;CH2v^^2.Q22.C08H. 

Three  methods  have  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  acid. 
Method  I.  The  Hydrolysis  qf  l-Methylcycloheosyl-i  earbinyl  Cyanide, — 
This  process  was  found  to  be  very  laborious  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  l-metbylc^c/ohexyl-4-carbinyl  bromide  is  not  readily  converted 
into  the  cyanide  by  treatment  with  potassium  cyanide. 

After  a  long  series  of  comparative  experiments,  carried  out  under 
very  varied  conditions,  the  following  process,  which  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  seemed  to  yield  the  best  results.  The  bromide  (10 
grams)  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  pure  potassium  cyanide 
(Kahlbaum,  10  grams)  and  70  per  cent,  alcohol  (30  c.o.)  for  two  hours 
at  120°,  the  tube  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  well  shaken,  and  heated  at 
150^  for  three  hours.  The  product,  which  smells  of  ammonia  and, 
owing  to  the  separation  of  azulmic  acid,  is  very  dark  coloured,  is 
diluted  with  water,  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  washed 
with  water  until  free  from  alcohol,  and  evaporated. 

The  residue,  which  has  a  pungent  odour  of  a  cyanide  and  consists  of 
l-methylc^cZohexyl-i-carbinyl  cyanide  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
regenerated  l-methylc^ohexyl-4-carbinol,  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  acetic-hydrobromic  acid  (saturated  at  0°)  and  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  120^  for  two  hours.  The  product  contains  crystals  of 
ammonium  bromide^  and  is  diluted  with  water,  extracted  with  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  washed  several  times  with  water  in  order  to 
remove  as  much  acetic  acid  as  possible,  and  then  extracted  with  dilute 
potassium  hydroxide.  After  drying  over  calcium  chloride,  the  ethereal 
solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  methylc^<rfohexylcarbinyl  bromidOf 
which  is  distilled  and  used  in  a  subsequent  operation.  The  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  is  again  extracted  with  ether,  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  until  free  from  ether,  cooled  with  ice,  and  acidified,  when  about 
1  '5 — 2  grams  of  a  yellow,  crystalline  acid  separates. 

This  is  collected,  washed  well,  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate,  the 
solution  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  acidified,  and  the 
colourless,  crystalline  acid  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  formic 
acid,  from  which  it  separates  in  satiny  plates  which  melt  at  73 — 74°. 

Method  II.  Tfie  Action  of  Magnesium  and  Carbon  Dioxide  on 
\-MeOiyleyc\ohexyl-\'Carhinyl    Bromide,  —  Magnesium    (8    grams)    is 
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suspended  in  ether  and  rendered  active  by  treatment  with  a  little 
methyl  iodide ;  the  ether  im  then  decanted  and  replaced  by  an  ethereal 
solution  of  methylcycZohexylcarbinyl  bromide  (30  grams),  when  a 
rather  vigorous  action  takes  place,  which,  however,  soon  slackens. 
After  heating  for  one  hour  on  the  water-bath,  carefully-dried  carbon 
dioxide  is  passed  for  two  hours,  the  whole  decomposed  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  extracted  with  ether. 

The  ethereal  extract  is  shaken  with  dilute  potass^ium  hydroxide,  and 
the  alkaline  solution,  after  heating  on  the  water-bath  until  free  from 
ether,  cooled  and  acidified,  when .  a  pale  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate 
(3  grams)  is  obtained,  which,  after  crystallisation  from  formic  acid, 
melts  at  73 — 74°.  As  the  amount  of  acid  obtained  in  this  way  was 
so  small,  another  experiment  was  made,  using  magnesium  which  has 
been  rendered  active  by  heating  with  iodine  under  the  conditions  re- 
commended by  Baeyer  {Ber,,  1905,  38,  2759),  but  the  yield  was  not 
much  better. 

The  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  magnesium  lies  in  the  fact  that 
excess  has  to  be  employed,  and,  when  the  product  is  subsequently 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  good  deal  of  the  unchanged  brgmide 
becomes  reduced  and  thus  very  valuable  material  is  lost.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  this  method  was  abandoned. 

Method  III.  The  Reduction  of  P-Bromo-l-fneihyUijcloheosi/l-i-aMie 
Acid  (p.  1082).* — This  method,  which  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
for  the  preparation  of  methylc^ohexylacetic  acid,  is  carried  out  io  the 
following  way.  jSBromomethylcyc/ohexylacetic  acid  is  dissolved  in 
cold  alcohol,  mixed  with  acetic  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  magnesium  turnings  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  well  agitated, 
care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  35°.  As 
soon  as  the  magnesium  has  dissolved,  the  product  is  distilled  in  steam, 
and  the  distillate,  which  contains  besides  methylcye^hexylaoetic  acid 
considerable  quantities  of  methyleyc^ohexylideneacetic  acid  (m.  p.  41° 
of  Markwald  and  Meth,  p.  1077),  is  then  neutralised  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate  (i  per  cent.) 
until  the  pink  colour  remains.  The  filtrate  and  washings  of  the 
manganese  precipitate  are  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and  acidified, 
when  a  colourless  acid  separates  which,  after  crystallisation  from 
formic  acid,  melts  at  73°  and  consists  of  pure  methyleye^ohexylaoetie 
acid.  The  acid  prepared  by  each  of  the  above  methods  was  analysed 
with  the  following  results  : 

*  Wallach  {AnnaUn,  1907,  S53,  818)  has  lately  prepared  l-methykye/ohezyl< 
4-acetic-acid  from  ethyl  B-hydroxy-l-methylcycZahexyl-4-acetate  by  traatment  with 
acetic-hydrobromio  acid  and  subsequent  reduction  with  zinc  dust.  The  melting 
point  (68—65")  which  he  gives  is,  however,  too  low. 
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I.  01442  gave  0-3674  00,  and  0-1332  H,0.     C-69-4;  H=10-3. 

11.01589     „     0-4031  00,    „    0-1471  H^G.     0-691  ;  H  =  103. 

III.  0-1115     „     0-2826  00,    „    0-1032  H,0.     0  =  69-1  ;  U  =  103. 

OgHjgO,  requires  0  =  69-2 ;  H-  10*3  per  cent. 
I'Methylcjclohexyl'i'Ctcetio  cund  melts  at   73 — 74°,   and  is  readily 
soluble  in  most  organic  solvents,  but  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

It  separates  from  dilute  formic  acid  in  colourless,  glistening  plates 
with  a  satiny  lustre. 

The  iilv&r  salt,  OgHi^O^Ag,  obtained  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to 
a  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt,  is  &  white,  caseous 
precipitate,  which  rapidly  becomes  crystalline.  It  was  well  washed  and 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid : 

0-2665  gave  04000  00,  and  0-1363  H,0.     0  =  41-3  ;  H  =  5-7. 
0-3738    „     0-1546  Ag.     Ag  =  41-3. 

09Hi50,Ag  requires  0  =  41-1 ;  H  — 5-7;  Ag  =  4ri  percent. 

a-Bromo-l'methylcjciohexyl'^'aoetie  Add.  —  The  bromination  of 
methylcyc2ohezylacetic  acid  was  carried  out  under  the  following 
conditions.  The  acid  (3-5  grams)  was  mixed  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  (5  grams)  in  a  tube,  and,  when  the  formation  of  the  acid 
chloride  was  complete,  bromine  (4  grams)  was  added,  the  tube  sealed, 
and  heated  in  boiling  water  for  ten  hours.  The  product,  which  was 
only  slightly  coloured,  was  mixed  with  three  volumes  of  formic  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1-22)  and  heated  for  about  an  hour  on  the  water-bath,  when  it 
was  notioed  that  the  liquid  had  separated  into  two  layers.  Since  no 
crystallisation  *  took  place  after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
bromo-acid  was  precipitated  by  adding  water,  the  gam  which  separated 
was  kneaded  with  cold  water  until  it  had  solidified,  and,  after  washing 
well  and  draining  on  porous  porcelain,  the  substance  was  finally 
crystallised  from  formic  acid : 

0-1938  gave  03285  00,  and  01 115  ttjO.     0  =  462;  H  =  6-4. 

0-2651     „     0  2114AgBr.     Br  =  340. 

OgHjgBrO,  requires  0  =  460 ;  H  =  64 ;  Br  =  340  per  cent. 

a'Brofno-l-meihylcjc\ohexyl'i'(ic&tie  Add  melts  at  78°,  is  readily 
soluble  in  hot  formic  acid,  and  the  solution  clouds  on  cooling,  but 
if  Btirred  vigorously  the  bromo-acid  separates  in  glistening  leaflets. 

Ethyl  a'ln'(>ma-l'rneihyIcjclohiexyl'4raoet€Ue  was  prepared  in  two  differ- 
ent  ways.  In  the  first  place  the  bromo-acid  chloride,  obtained  as 
described  above,  was  poured  into  alcohol,  and,  after  remaining  for 
twenty-four  hours,  the  alcoholic  solution  was  diluted  with  water,  the 

*  If,  however,  a  crystal  is  available  and  is  added  at  this  stage,  the  bromo-acid 
rapidly  crystallises  and,  after  filtering  and  washing  with  a  little  cold  formic  acid,  is 
lilmoat  pore. 
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heavy  oil  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  extract  washed  with  water 
and  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  dried,  and  evaporated. 

The  viscid,  unpleasant  smelling  bromo-ester  was  placed  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  an  evacuated  desiccator  until  free  from  ether. 

Subsequently,  the  bromo-ester  was  prepared  by  leaving  the  solution 
of  the  pure  bromo-acid  in  10  per  cent,  alcoholic  sulphuric  acid  for 
three  days.  The  product  was  diluted  with  water,  the  heavy  oil 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  was  washed  with  sodium 
carbonate,  dried,  and  evaporated.  After  remaining  for  two  days  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  an  evacuated  desiccator,  the  viscid,  almost  colourless 
oil  yielded  the  following  result  on  analysis  : 

0-2642  gave  0-1861  AgBr.     Br  =  29-8. 

Ci^HjgOgBr  requires  Br  ==  30*4  per  cent. 

P-Bramo-l-methylcyclohexyl-iaceiio  Add. — ^This  substance  was  pre- 
pared by  two  different  methods,  namely,  by  the  action  of  fuming 
hydrobromic  acid  on  p-hydrcxyrMthylcyfAchexylacetic  acid  (p.  1077),  and 
on  methylcjclohexylidenectcetie  add  (m.  p.  41°  of  Markwald  and  Meth, 
p.  1077). 

The  hydroxy-acid  dissolves  readily  in  fuming  hydrobromic  acid 
(saturated  at  0^),  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  solution  clouds  and 
crystals  begin  to  form.  After  adding  water,  the  crystalline  precipitate 
is  collected,  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  until  quite  dry,  and 
crystallised,  first  from  formic  acid,  and  then  from  light  petroleum 
(b.  p.  50 — 60°).  From  this  latter  solvent,  the  substance  separates  in 
magnificent,  glistening  prisms  melting  at  87° : 

0-2120  gave  0-1691  AgBr.     Br- 33-9. 

CgHigOgBr  requires  Br  »  34*0  per  cent*. 

In  the  second  experiment,  methylcyclohexylideneaoeHe  add  was  finely 
powdered  and  stirred  with  fuming  hydrobromic  acid  (saturated  at  0^), 
when  it  partly  dissolved,  and  was  then  converted  into  an  oil,  which 
soon  solidified.  The  product  was  diluted  with  water,  the  precipitate 
collected,  dried  on  porous  porcelain,  and  then  crystallised  from  light 
petroleum.  The  substance  separated  in  glistening  prisms,  melted  at 
87°,  and  was  identical  with  the  bromo-acid  obtained  by  the  first  pro- 
cess. This  bromo-derivative  has  already  been  prepared  by  this  latter 
method  by  Wallach  (Annalen,  1907,  353,  312). 

a-ffydroxy-l-metJiylcjclohexylacetic  Add^ 
CHMe<gg«;^g2>CH-CH(0H)-00,H. 

This  acid  is  produced  when  the  corresponding  bromo-acid  (p.  1081)  is 
boiled  with  sodium  carbonate  or  dilute  potassium  hydroxide  for  about 
half  an  hour.     The  alkaline  8olutiQ^  is  extracted  with  ether  to  remove 
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a  trace  of  neutral  oil,  acidified,  and  again  extracted  four  or  five  times. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  dried  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  when  the 
hydroxy-acid  soon  separates  in  colourless,  glistening  plates.  After 
recrystallisation  from  ether,  the  following  results  were  obtained  on 
analysis : 

0-1840  gave  04202  CO2  and  0-1508  H2O.     0  =  62-3  ;  H  =  9-1. 
01825     „    0-4204  COj    „    0-1510  HgO.     C  =  62-8;  H-9-2. 
CgHigOg  requires  C  =  628 ;  H  =  9-3  per  cent. 

a-Hyd/roxy'l'TnethylcycXohexyl'^-acetic  acid  melts  at  148%  and  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  somewhat  readily  on 
boiling  and  separates,  when  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  in 
striated  plates  often  aggregated  in  the  form  of  stars.  The  solution  in 
dilute  sodium  carbonate  is  stable  to  permanganate. 

When  the  powdered  acid  is  stirred  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
carbon  monoxide  soon  begins  to  be  disengaged,  and  the  evolution 
is  rapid  if  the  mixture  is  warmed  at  40^.  If,  as  soon  as  the  decom- 
position has  ceased,  the  brown  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  a 
pleasant  smelling  oil  separates,  which  is  probably  the  corresponding 
aldehyde  (compare  Wallach,  Annalm,  1906,  347,  346).  At  60—70% 
the  hydroxy-acid  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur 
dioxide  is  produced,  and  the  solution  becomes  very  dark  coloured. 

The  $ilv€r  salt,  CgH^^OgAg,  was  obtained  as  a  chalky  precipitate 
when  silver  nitrate  was  added  to  a  warm  slightly  alkaline  solution  of 
the  ammonium  salt.  For  analysis,  the  substance  was  dried  first  over 
sulphuric  acid  and  then  in  the  water-oven  : 

0-3771  gave  01 460  Ag.     Ag  =  38-7. 

C^HjjOgAg  requires  Ag  «  38*7  per  cent. 

The  ethereal  mother  liquors  from  the  crystallisation  6f  the  hydroxy- 
acid  (43ee  above)  were  evaporated,  when  a  viscid  oil  remained  which 
soon  crystallised.  After  remaining  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain 
for  a  couple  of  days,  the  residue  was  dissolved  in  hot  water,  digested 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  the  colourless  solution  concentrated,  when, 
on  cooling,  a  large  quantity  of  the  same  hydroxy-acid  of  melting  point 
148°  separated.  It  was  to  be  expected  that^  during  the  bromination  of 
l-methylc^c/ohexyl-4-acetic  acid  and  subsequent  conversion  of  the 
bromo-  into  the  hydroxy-acid,  two  stereoisomeric  modifications  would 
result,  and  therefore  the  mother  liquors  of  the  two  acids  were  very 
carefully  investigated,  but  in  neither  case  could  any  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  modification  be  obtained. 
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I'Meihylcjclohsasylidens-i-acetie  Acid, 
CHMe<§g«;^5«>C:CH-C02H  1 

In  our  firBt  attempts  to  prepare  this  acid,  a  series  of  experimentfi 
were  made  with  the  object  of  eliminating  hydrogen  bromide  from 
a-bromo-l-methylcycZohexjl-i-acetic  acid  by  means  of  alcoholic  potash, 
diethylaniline,  <bo.;  but  without  success.  In  the  case  of  diethylaniline, 
for  example,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  viscid,  neutral  oil  was  formed, 
which  had  an  odour  resembling  that  of  oenanthol.  When,  however^ 
the  ester  of  the  bromo-acid  was  heated  with  diethylaniline,  the  reaction 
appeared  to  proceed  normally. 

Ethyl  a-bromomethylt^e^ohe^yl  acetate  (25  grams)  was  digested  for 
three  hours  with  freshly-distilled  diethylaniline  (70  grams),  care 
being  taken  that  both  substances  were  quite  dry.  The  dark 
brown  liquid  was  dissolved  in  ether  and  extracted  with  hydrochloric 
acid  until  quite  free  from  diethylaniline,  the  ethereal  solution 
was  filtered  from  a  little  tarry  matter,  dried,  and  the  ether 
evaporated.  The  residual  oil  was  then  distilled  under  reduced  pres- 
sure, when  almost  the  whole  quantity  passed  over  at  156 — 158° 
(100  mm.).  Two  different  preparations  gave  the  following  analytical 
results : 

0-2085  gave  05513  CO,  and  01956  H^O.     C  =  721 ;  H-10-4. 

0-1664     „     0-4416  COj    „    0-1542  HjO.     C  =  72-3  ;  H- 103. 
Ci^HigOg  requires  C  =  72*5 ;  H  =  9*9  per  cent. 

JSlkyl  l-methylcyclohexylidene-i-cu^Uile  is  a  colourless  oil,  which 
appears  to  distil  under  ordinary  conditions  without  decomposition,  and 
possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  unpleasant  odour  characteristic  of 
unsaturated  esters.  The  free  acid  was  obtained  by  digesting  the 
ester  (15  grams)  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash  (8  grams  KOH),  when 
hydrolysis  took  place  rapidly,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  water  was 
added  and  the  solution  evaporated  until  quite  free  from  methyl 
alcohol.  The  alkaline  liquid  was  cooled  with  ice  and  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  crystalline  acid  separated,  which  was 
collected  and  twice  crystallised  from  formic  acid  (B  —  1  *22)  : 

0-1619  gave  04142  CO,  and  0-1380  H,0.     C«69-8  ;  H  =  9-4. 

01134    „     0-2903  COj    „    0-0955  HjO.     C-69-8;  H  =  9-3. 
CqH^^Oj  requires  0-70*1 ;  H«9-l  per. cent. 

Obtained  and  purified  in  this  way,  fMthylcyclohexylidmie'i'aceius 
ocii  softens  at  about  63°,  and  melts  at  about  70°  ;  it  is  readily  soluble 
in  warm  formic  acid,  from  which  it  separates  as  a  satiny,  crystalline 
mass,  somewhat  resembling  benzoic  acid.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
benzene  or  light  petroleum^  b^t  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water.     If, 
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however,  the  acid  is  boiled  with  a  large  volume  of  a  water,  the  filtered 
solution  deposits  a  voluminous,  crystalline  mass,  which  mats  together 
like  cotton  wool.  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  sodium  carbonate 
decolorises  permanganate  rapidly,  even  at  0°. 

During  the  course  of  this  investigation,  a  considerable  quantity 
(about  20  grams)  of  the  above  acid  was  prepared,  but,  in  spite  of 
repeated  recrystallisation  from  various  solvents,  the  melting  point 
was  always  unsatisfactory.  In  order  to  obtain  further  evidence  of 
the  constitution  of  this  acid,  10  grams  were  oxidised  in  dilute  alkaline 
solution  by  ozone,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ozone  passed  freely,  the  solution 
was  diluted,  acidified,  and  placed  in  the  ice-chest.  After  a  few  days, 
a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  acid  had  separated,  which,  after 
crystallisation  from  formic  acid,  melted  at  73%  and  was  found  to 
consist  of  l-methyJo^Vohexyl-4-acetic  acid  : 

01240  gave  0-3122  OO2  and  0-1 174'H,0.     C  =  68-7;  H=  105. 
CgHigO,  requires  C  «  69  2  ;  H  =  102  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  this  acid  obtained  was  nearly  half  a  gram,  and  it  is 
therefore  obvious  that  reduction  must  have  taken  place  to  some 
extent,  probably  during  the  elimination  of  hydrogen  bromide  from 
ethyl  bromomethylc^c^hezylaoetate  by  diethylaniline.  In  spite  of 
the  analytical  data,  the  methylcye/ohezylideneacetic  acid  described 
above  is  evidently  not  a  pure  substance,  and  the  melting  point  given 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  quite  unreliable. 

The  principal  product  of  the  oxidation  of  this  acid  by  ozone  is  a 
syrup  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  from  which,  so  far,  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  isolate  anything  crystalline. 

The  authors  wish  to  thank  Messrs.  G.  B.  Stones  and  W.  N. 
Haworth  for  valuable  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  above  ex- 
periments. 

Ths  Univsrsitt, 

Manohbstkk. 


ex. — The    Synthesis    and     Constitution     of     Certain 
Pyranol  Salts  Belated  to  Brazilein  and  Haematein. 

By  William  Hbhby  Pebkin,  jun.,  Bobsbt  Robinson,  and  (in  part) 
Maubick  Eussbll  Tubnsb. 

DuBiNO  the  course  of  synthetical  experiments  made  in  connexion  with 
the  researches  on  the  constitution  of  brazilin  and  hsematoxylin  (Trans., 
1908,  93,  490),  we  found  it  necessary  to  study  the  condensation  of 
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aldehydes  with  l-hydrindones,  and  the  results  of  the  first  part  of  this 
investigation  have  been  published  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1073).  Most  of 
these  condensations  were  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  alkali ;  thus, 
for  example,  j9-methozysalicylaldehyde  and  5 : 6-dimethozy-l- 
hydrindone  condense  in  the  presence  of  methyl-alcoholic  potash  to 
form  2'-hydroxy-4' :  5  :  6-trimethoxy-2-benzylidene-l-hydrindone, 

Meo/NOH  C0-/\0Me 

CHrC-CHg 

In  the  case  of  condensations  with  /}-resorcylaldehyde,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  employ  alkali,  and  hydrogen  chloride  was  used  instead ; 
thus,  for  example,  j3-resorcyIaldehyde  and  l-hyjrindone  condense  in 
the  presence  of  hydjogen  cbldHde  in  glacial  acetic  acid  to  form 
2':4'-dihydroxy-2-benzylidene-l-hydrindone  hydrochloride  (loe.  eit., 
1092),  which,  on  decomposition  with  water,  yields  the  unsaturated 
ketone, 

OHf^OH  CO-r' 

CHICOH, 

In  one  experiment,  not  described  in  the  previous  paper,  we  employed 
alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride  instead  of  the  glacial  acetic  acid  solution, 
and  found  that  the  result  was  entirely  difEerent,  since  the  product  did 
not  deposit  crystals,  and  when  diluted  with  water  gave  a  clear  liquid, 
from  which,  after  some  hours,  a  quantity  of  orange  crystals 
separated. 

Jn  endeavouring  to  understand  this  difference  in  behaviour,  we 
were  struck  with  the  similarity  in  appearance  and  properties  of  these 
orange  crystals  with  the  substance  which  Billow  and  Sicherer  {Ber., 
1901,  34,  3890)  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  resorcinol  and  benzoyl- 
acetaldehyde  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Biilow  and  Sicherer 
formulate  this  process  thus  :  * 

HOr     )0H     ^   CH(OH):0H-CO-0eH,  +   HCl     - 

H      CI 


Y 


OO?"*  *  -••^ 


OH-OH 
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and  the  product  is  7-bydroxy-2-phenylbenzopyranol(l  :4)  hydro- 
chloride. It  is  an  oraoge,  crystalline  substance,  and  its  other  proper- 
ties correspond  almost  exactly  with  those  of  our  orange  crystals. 
These  and  other  considerations  suggested  to  us  that  in  our  experiments 
also  a  pyranol  derivative  had  probably  been  produced,  namely, 
7-hydroxy-2  :  3indenobenzopyranol(l :  4)  hydrochloride,  a  substance 
which  we  may,  in  the  meantime,  represent  as  being  formed  according 
to  the  scheme : 

—  CH(OH)  CHg 


CH(OH)  CH, 


Such  a  process  as  this  is,  of  course,  unusual,  since  elimination  of 
water  from  an  aldol  grouping  generally  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that 
>CH(OH)*CH<^  becomes  'CHIC^.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
such  a  change  as  that  represented  above  can  actually  take  place,  we 
investigated  the  condensation  of  jS-resorcylaldehyde  with  acetophenone 
under  the  same  conditions,  since,  if  the  process  proceeded  in  the  same 
way  in  this  case  also,  the  product  would  be  the  pyranol  salt  obtained 
by  Billow  and  Sicherer,  and  this  we  found  was  the  case. 

This  fact  was  published  in  a  preliminary  communication  (Proc, 
1907,  23,  149),  and  shortly  afterwards  Decker  and  von  Fellenberg 
{Ber.,  1907,  40,  3815)  investigated  this  and  other  analogous  cases  with 
the  same  results.  It  is  clear  that  this  important  method  of  formation 
of  pyranols  is  a  general  one.  The  aldehyde  condenses  with  the 
ketone  to  yield  an  aldol,  which,  under  the  influence  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  undergoes  intramolecular  change  with  formation  of  the 
pyranol  hydrochloride.  We  have  investigated  several  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  the  results  are  described  in  detail  in  the  experimental  part 
of  this  research. 

While  engaged  in  this  investigation,  we  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  these  pyranols, 
and  this  led  us  to  examine  the  formation  and  composition  of  a  variety 
of  salts,  many  of  which  are  highly  interesting.  The  difficult  problem 
in  connexion  with  these  salts  is  to  decide  how  much  water  they  contain 
as  water  of  crystallisation.  In  illustration  of  this  important  point, 
we  may  take  the  case  of  7-hydroxy-2-phenylbenzopyranol  (1:4)  hydro- 
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chloride  (p.  1098).     The  compoeition  of  this  sabstanoe  corresponds  with 
the  formula 

H      01 

CHOH 

All  the  hydrochlorides  described  in  this  comma nication  coald  be 
built  up  on  this  type,  except  that  in  some  cases,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  7-hydrozy-2  :  3-indenobenzopyranol  (1  :  4)  hj  drochloride 
(p.  1100),  the  salt  contains  water  of  crystallisation  as  well.  The 
question,  however,  arises  whether  the  above  formula  really  represents 
the  constitution  of  the  hydrochloride,  or  whether  it  should  be  written 

CI 
O 


•"OC>h""*.".o- 


OH 

In  other  words,  does  the  production  of  the  ozonium  salt  from  the 
pyranol  and  hydrochloric  acid  involve  the  elimination  of  water,  and  are 
these  salts,  in  reality,  anhydrohydrochlorides  t 

Decker  {Annalen,  1907,  356,  302)  considers  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  he  proposed  the  formula 

01 

OH 

for  the  pyranol  anhydrohydrochloride,  which  we  have  taken  as  the 
example. 

Our  view  differs  from  that  of  Decker,  in  that  we  consider  that  the 
anhydropyranol  salts  must  be  represented  as  o-quiuonoid,  that  is  to 
say,  that  we  represent  the  anhydrohydrochloride  in  question  as  having 
the  constitution 

Cl 

o 

OH 
and  the  reaaons  for  this  view  are  given  later  (p.  1090). 
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The  evidence  at  present  available  is  not  sufficient  to  make  ib  possible 
to  decide  definitely  that  the  pyranol  hydrochlorides  are  anhydro-salts, 
but,  as  there  are  many  considerations  which  favour  this  view,  we  shall, 
in  the  following  pages,  represent  them  as  such. 

The  colour  of  the  salts  is  not  very  much  affected,  for  example,  when 
the  anhydrohydrochlorides  are  converted  into  double  salts,  which  are 
unquestionably  anhydro-salts,  and  this  certainly  denotes  similarity  in 
structure.  In  order  to  obtain  as  much  evidence  as  possible  bearing  on 
thisT  point,  a  large  number  of  the  double  salts  of  the  pyranol  anhydro- 
hydrochlorides with  platinic  chloride,  ferric  chloride,  and,  in  a  few 
cases  also,  with  gold  chloride  have  been  prepared  and  analysed.  The 
jplatinxMorides  are  precipitated  from  solutions  of  the  anhydro- 
hydrochlorides by  platinic  chloride,  and,  after  drying  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  vacuum,  have  the  composition  (pyranol,IICl)2FtCl4.  If, 
however,  these  salts  are  recrystallised  from  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
they  lose  water,  and  have  the  composition  (pyranol, £[Oi-n20)2PtCl4. 
The  recrystallised  platinichloride  of  7-hydroxy-2-phonylbenzopyranol 
(1  : 4)     is     undoubtedly     an     anhydro-salt     of     the     formula     (I), 


CI 
O 


H0/\<^\c-CeHJ  PtCl,  H0/\/^ll-^6^' 


OH  OH-OH 

(I.)        '  (11.) 

but  the  salt  containing  water  may  either  have  the  constitution  (II)  or 
be  simply  the  anhydro-salt  plus  water  of  crystallisation. 

All  the, /erricklorideB  which  we  have  prepared  are  derivatives  of  the 
anhydrohydrochloride ;  thus,  for  example,  the  an hydroferri chloride  of 
2  : 3-indeDobenzopyranol  (1 :  4)  is  represented  by  the  formula 


These  facts,  and  other  evidence  which  has  gradually  accumulated,  are 
clearly  strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposition  that  the  pyranol  salts  are 
formed  with  elimination  of  water,  and  are,  in  fact,  anhydro-salts. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  question  now  arises  whether  Decker's  view  of 
their  constitution  or  our  view  is  correct  (p.  1088).  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  substances  having  the  constitution  suggested  by  Decker 
should  be  strongly  coloured.  The  linkings  in  his  skeleton  formula  (III) 
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are  in  a  similar  position  to  those  in  naphthalene  and  in  quinoline,  and 
these  substances  do  not  yield  coloured  compounds  unless,  of  course, 
some  chromophore  be  introduced.    The  system  (IV)  which  we  have 
01  01 

OT      CO 

0  OH 

(IIL)  (IV.) 

advocated  contains,  on  the  other  hand,  an  o-quinonoid  structure,  and 
might  for  this  reason  be  expected  to  yield  strongly  coloured  derivatives. 

Werner,  in  a  very  interesting  and  important  paper  (Ber,,  1901,  34, 
3303),  has  shown  that  zanthhydrol,  and  especially  naphthaxanth- 
hydrol,  dissolve  in  acids  with  the  formation  of  coloured  oxonium  salts. 

If  now  the  formula  of  an  indenobenzopyranol,  for  example, 
2  :3-indenobenzopyranol(l:  4)  (Y)  be  compared  with  that  of  pheno- 


o  n 

ir 


OH-OH  CHj  OH-GU 

(V.)  ^  (VI.) 

1 : 2-naphthaxanthhydrol  (VI),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  groups  essential 
to  our  argument  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  anhydrof  errichloride 
of  naphthaxanthbydrol  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  indenobenzo- 
pyranol, since  both  crystallise  well  from  acetic  acid,  are  highly  coloured, 
and  have  the  composition  of  anhydro-salts.  But  the  anhydroferri- 
chloride  of  naphthaxanthbydrol  can  only  be  o-quinonoid,  whether  it 
be  represented  by  the  formula 


or  with  the  double  linkings  arranged  in  connexion  with  the  naphtha- 
lene nucleus.  Since,  then,  such  an  arrangement  is  associated  with 
highly  coloured  salts,  we  consider  that  this,  although  indirect,  is 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  our  view  that  the  anhydropyranol  salts 
have  an  o-<][uinonoid  structure. 

The  next  important  step  in  connexion  with  the  problem  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  formation  of  anhydropyranol  salts  was  the  observa- 
tion  which  we  have  made  that  the  unsaturated  ketones  can  be  readily 
converted  into  anhydropyranol  salts  by  the  action  of  hydroohloric 
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acid.  When,  for  example,  2' :  4'-dihydroxy-2-benzylideDe-l-hyclr- 
indone  (Trans.,  1907,  91^  1093)  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  7-hydroxy-2  : 3-indenoben;sopyranol  (1 :  4)  anhydrohydro- 
chloride : 

CI 

that  is  to  say,  into  the  substance  which  is  obtained  by  the  condensation 
of  /^resorcylaldehyde  and  1-bydrindone  in  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  might  be  urged  that  the  intermediate  aldol  condensation 
product : 

H0/\)H  CX)- 

\/\OH(OH)-CH-CHjj 

doubtless  formed  in  this  latter  condensation,  is  next  converted  into 
the  unsaturated  ketone  hydrochloride,  and  that  this  then  yields  the 
anhydropyranol  salt  owing  to  the  continued  action  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  which  case  the  two  methods  of  formation  would  be  identical. 
This  view  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the  correct  one,  because  the 
unsaturated  ketone  hydrochloride  is  a  deep  red  substance  and  changes 
into  the  anhydropyranol  salt  only  gradually,  whereas  the  condensation 
between  /^-resorcylaldehyde  and  l-hydrindone  is  very  rapid,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  an  intermediate  red  substance  being  formed. 
These  observations  could  always  be  made  during  the  many  condensa- 
tions of  a  similar  character  which  we  have  investigated,  and  the 
difference  between  the  slow  rate  of  the  formation  of  the  pyranol 
anhydrohydrochloride  from  the  unsaturated  ketone  and  its  rapid 
formation  by  the  condensation  of  the  aldehyde  and  ketone  is  especially 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  synthesis  of  4' :  5' :  7-trimethoxy-2  : 3-indeno- 
benzopyranol  (1  :4)  anhydrohydrochloride  (p.  1106). 

We  next  found  that  the  unsaturated  ketones  can  be  regenerated 
from  the  pyranol  salts  by  the  action  of  alkali. 

Thus  4' :  5'-dimethoxy-2  : 3-indenobenzopyranol  (1:4)  anhydrohydro- 
chloride (p.  1103),  on  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields  2'-hydroxy- 
5 : 6-dimethoxy-2-benzylidene-l-hydrindone : 


lOMe 
OMe 


OOH  CO /NoMe . 


CH 
VOL.  XCllL  4  C 
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This  change  requires  some  explanation.     The  first  product  is  the 
pseudo-base,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pyranol  ♦  : 

CH«OH 
This  substance  is   then  hydrolysed   and  converted  into  I,  which, 

/\)B.  HOC /NoMe  l^OH  CO /NoMe 

lj:;^8.^^^lJoMe  {T^i^^/Jo^ 

CH-OH        *  CH-OH 

(I.)  (II.) 

in  its  tautomeric   form,  II,  loses  water  in   the   presence  of  alkali, 
with  formation  of  the  potausium  salt  of  the  unsaturated  ketone. 

During  the  course  of  our  ezperimeutA,  we  have  obtained  further 
evidence  of  considerable  interest  bearing,  not  onlj  on  several  of  the 
questions  already  discussed,  but,  more  particularly,  on  the  mechanism 
of  the  formation  of  anhydropyranol  hydrochlorides  from  unsaturated 
ketones.     Our  experiments  show  that  when  a  pyranol  is  made  from 

*  In  the  scheme  given  above,  we  have  represented  the  pyranol  paeudo-base  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  there  are  reasons  for  doubting  whether  this  formula  is  the  correct 
one.  It  does  not,  for  example,  account  for  the  intense  colour  characteristic  especially 
of  the  hydroxypyranol  bases.  The  first  product  of  the  action  of  alkali  on  such  a 
salt  a^  7-hydroxy-2-phenylbenzopyranol  (1:4)  anhydrohydrochloride, 

CI 
O 


a 


CH 

Is  probably  the  oxonium  hydroxide  (1),  which  might  well  be  converted  by  Isomeric 

change  into  the  expression  (II),  and  this,  not  improbably,  represents  the  true  eonstittt- 

OH  OH 


0 


O 


H0/\^\C'C,H,  H0/\  /N^'C^Hb 

(1.)  (11.) 

tion  of  the  pyranol  pseudo-base.  This  formula  contains  an  o-qninonoid  grouping  and 
accounts  well  for  the  coloured  nature  and  other  properties  of  the  pyranols.  This  scheme 
also  seems  to  be  of  wide  application,  not  only  to  the  pyranols,  but  also  to  other 
coloured  paeudG-beses.  The  colour  of  all  substances  of  this  ekas  is  influenced  and 
intensified  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  presence  of  (anxochromic)  hydroxy-groaps  in 
the  o-quinonoid  nucleus,  whereas  hydroxy-groups  in  the  other  nucleus  exereise  little 
influence  on  the  colour. 
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an  unsaturated  ketone  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  first 
step  is  the  production  of  a  ketone  hydrochloride!  which  by  the 
further  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  into  a  dichloride. 

2-Hydroxybenzylidene-2' :  i'-dimethoxyacetophenone,*  for  •  example, 
yields  a  red,  crystalline  hydrochloride  when  its  solution  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  is  saturated  with  hydrogen  chloride,  and  this  hydro- 
chloride is  readily  decomposed  by  water  into  the  ketone  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  When  this  red  salt  is  warmed  in  acetic  acid 
solution  at  5U^  the  colour  becomes  orange-red,  a  change  which 
is  due,  as  will  be  directly  explained,  to  the  formation  of  an  oxonium 
salt. 

If,  in  the  above  experiment,  ordinary  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  is  employed,  the  same  red  substance  is  obtained,  and,  on  warming, 
this  dissolves  with  formation  of  an  orange  solution,  from  which  a  red, 
crystalline  substance  separates  on  cooling.  This  substance  has  the 
composition  CiyHj^OgOlsySHgO,  and,  when  treated  with  water,  the 
extra  chlorine  atom  is  removed  with  the  formation  of  the  anhydro- 
pyranol  hydrochloride.  Other  unsaturated  ketones  exhibit  an  exactly 
similar  behaviour  under  the  above  conditions,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  these  interestiog  changes  are  to  be  explained  in  the  following 
way : 

ci 

90-R   +HC1    ->     kj.  JJh     -H,0 

Bed  bydTobhloride. 
H     CI 

\/ 
CIO  CIO 

CH  CH 

Oxonium  base  of  dichloride.  Dichloride. 

In  examining  this  series  of  changes,  it  will  be  convenient,  in  the 
first  place,  to  discuss  the  constitution  of  the  ketone  hydrochlorides, 
and,  in  attempting  this  difficult  problem,  one  fact  must  especially 
be  kept  in  view,  namely,  that  the  hydrochloride  must  be  so  formulated 
as  to  be  capable  of  losing  water  with  the  formation  of  a  closed  oxygen 
ring.     There  are  six  formulss  which  appeir  to  satisfy  this  condition  : 

CI 

OOH    HO-J^-E  {^P^  HO-C-R 

\CHC1/^^  ^\-CH<^^ 

(L)  (IL) 
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CI  CI 

OOH   HO:CR  r^'^*^  HO-C-R 

(III.)  (IV.) 


'-^H 


CI  OMft 

/\|0H  HG-C-E  /\0T3.  HO'C:/~\{ 

'\/'^-/«=  UvoH>V^ 

(V.)  (VI.) 

Against  I,  II,  and  III  it  may  be  urged  that  the  chromophoric 
grouping  contained  in  either  of  these  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  striking  red  colour  of  the  salts  of  the  unsaturated  ketone. 

Probably  III  would  be  the  most  highly  coloured,  but  hardly  more 
so  than  the  unsaturated  ketone  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Formula  YI  can  hardly  be  correct,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
the  second  aromatic  nucleus  is  not  essential  to  the  formation  of 
coloured  salts.  Thus  dibenzylideneacetone  forms  coloured  salts  with 
mineral  acids,  and  the  same  is  true  of  anisylideneacetone. 

Formulae  lY  and  Y  both  exhibit  an  o-quinonoid  structure,  and  may 
therefore  well  explain  the  deep  colour  of  the  salts  of  unsaturated 
ketones.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  these  two  formula,  and, 
before  attempting  to  do  so,  we  propose  to  consider  whether  the 
arguments  which  have  so  frequently  been  urged  against  the 
o-quinonoid  structure  for  coloured  substances  are  to  be  accepted. 

There  are  several  classes  of  substances  the  salts  of  which  have  been 
recognised  as  probably  being  carbonium  or  oxonium  compounds. 
Thus  Fox  and  Hewitt  (Trans.,  1908,  93,  337)  assign  formuUe  such  as 

to  the  hydrochlorides  of  hydroxyazo-compounds.  Rosaniline  salts  are 
considered  by  Baker  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1499)  to  be  carbonium  salts 
derived  from  the  scheme 

NH,-C.H^    ^^^-^a    ^ 

But  it  is  especially  the  non-nitrogenous  derivatives  of  triphenyl- 
carbinol  which  have  been  most  completely  investigated  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  the  evidence  which  has  accumulated  certainly 
seems  to  prove  that  the  triphenylcarbinol  salts  are  not  j9-qainonoid 
in  structure.  Baeyer  (Ber.,  1907,  40,  3083)  and  also  Tschitsohibabin 
(^er.,  1907,  40,  3965)  have  investigated  tri-^^-chlorophenylcarbiaol, 
and  they  find  that  its  hydrobromide  and  sulphate  do  not  lose  chlorine 
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when  treated  with  silver  nitrate  or  other  similar  reagents.  This 
behaviour  clearly  proves  that  the  hydrobromide  of  tri-jo-chlorophenyl- 
carbinol  cannot  be  represented  by  the  />-quinonoid  formula  (I). 

(cic,H,),c:<f^  (cic,H,),c:<f^i 

\=/\Br  \^       . 

H      Br 

(I.)  (II.) 

This  and  all  other  similar  arguments  which  have,  so  far,  been 
brought  forward  do  not,  however,  in  our  opinion  hold  against  the 
o-quinonoid  structure  (II). 

Baeyer  and  Yilliger  {Zeitsch.  angew,  Chem.,  1906,  19,  1287)  have 
suggested  an  o-quinonoid  structure  for  the  salts  of  o-hydrozytriphenyl- 
carbinol,  but  afterwards  rejected  it.  This  substance  dissolves  in  aoeto- 
sulphuric  acid  with  the  formation  of  an  intensely  red  salt,  but 
no  indication  of  the  intermediate  formation  of  a  quinone  could  be 
observed  when  the  salt  was  decomposed  by  water.  Baeyer  and 
Yilliger  conclude  that  this  behaviour  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  red 
salt  cannot  have  the  constitution  : 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  salt  of  > 
this  formula  would  give  a  yellow  quinone  when  decomposed  by  water, 
and  even  if  it  did,  the  yellow  quinone  might  be  very  unstable  and 
immediately  pass  into  the  colourless  carbinol,  and  thus  escape 
detection.  As  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  there  are  no 
sound  reasons  against  ascribing  an  o-quinonoid  structure  to  the 
salts  of  triphenylcarbinol  or  dibenzylideneacetone,  and,  indeed,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  both  o-  and  p-qulnonoid  structure 
must  be  accepted  in  explanation  of  colour  or  the  formation  of 
coloured  salts.*  As  the  result  of  these  and  other  considerations, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  o-quinonoid  structure 
is  probably  the  reason  for  the  colour  of   the   salts  of   unsaturated 

*  In  the  case  of  the  salts  of  some  nnsaturated  compoundB,  the  stmctnre  may  well 
be  |7-qmnoiioid.  Thus  the  sulphate  of  Mosafrole  may,  not  improbably,  have  the 
fonnula  (I),  and  the  coloured  hydrochloride  of  the  oorresponding  aldehyde  may  have 
the  constitution  (II) : 

0  0 

ClC^  /N:CH-CH,-CH,  ^^  /\:CH-OH 

0  0 

HSO4  01 

(I.)  (II.) 
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ketones,  and  we  therefore  selected  fonbuln  IV  and  Y  as  the  only 
possible  expressions  for  the  hydrochlorides. 

01  ca 

HO-pR  /\0H  HO'pR 

(IV.)  (V.) 

When  water  is  eliminated  from  these  expressions,  we  arrive  at 
the  formuln 

01 

ao 
mil.) 

for  the  ba^e  of  the  dichloride,  and  from  these  the  structure  of  the 
dichloride  itself  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  chloride. 
In  the  case  of  VIII,  this  formation  of  the  oxonium  salt  is  simply 
due  to  the  addition  of  hydrogen  chloride  to  the  oxygen  atom  in 
the  usual  manner : 

H      01 

H     01  \/ 

V  ^ 

010  o 

(IX.)  (X.) 

but  in  the  case  of  YII  the  hydrochloride  must  be  formed  by  the 
addition  of  hydrogen  chloride  to  the  chlorine  atom,  which  thus  becomes 
tecFalent.  It  is  not  possible  to  decide  definitely,  at  present,  between 
these  two  formulse,  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  line  of 
experimental  inquiry  which  could  distinguish  between  two  such 
expressions.  Several  considerations  which  have  been  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  pages  seem  to  us  to  point  rather  to  IX  as  the  correct 
expression,  and  we  have  therefore  adopted  formulae  based  on  this  in 
the  present  paper. 

Many  interesting  considerations  arise  from  the  study  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  formation  of  the  pyranol  anhydro-salts,  and  there 
is  one  point  to  which  we  should  like  to  direct  special  attention  in  the 
present  communication.  The  selection  of  IX  as  the  formula  for  the 
dichloride  does  not  definitely  decide  whether  IV  or  Y  (p.  1096) 
represents  the  unsaturated  ketone  hydrochloride,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
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lY  is  the  more  probable.     If  this  formula  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  unsaturated  ketone : 

CI 

./\!0H 


the  addition  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  the  formation  of  the 
hydrochloride  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  unusual.  This  difficulty, 
however,  at  once  disappears  when  the  change  is  compared  with  that 
which  is  so  well  known  to  take  place  in  systems  containing  conjugated 
double  linkings.    In  the  case  under  discussion,  the  system 

•o(OH):(jj-CH:cH.(j3:o 

B 

becomes 

ci-c(oh)-c:ch-ch:(j3-oh, 

R 

that  is  to  say,  the  addition  of  hydrogen  chloride  takes  place  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  a  system  of  three  double  linkings.  In  considering 
this  case  and  the  analogous  case  of  substances  which  contain  two 
conjugated  double  linkings,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  theory  of 
partial  valency  worked  out  by  Thiele  is  unnecessarily  complicated,  and 
this  led  us  to  devise  the  following  simple  explanation,  which  is  based 
on  the  usual  spacial  conceptions. 

If  in  the  case  R'CHIOH-CHICH'R  we  write  free  valencies  in  the 
place  of  the  double  linkings  and  adopt  the  ''  Spannungs  Theorie  "  of 
Baeyer,  we  obtain  the  scheme 

\    / 

CH-OH 

R-CH  CH-R  , 

\        / 

and  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the  addition  of  two  atoms 
of  bromine,  for  example,  takes  place  to  the  free  valencies  which  are 
closest  together  or  can  be  brought  together  with  the  least  strain,  and 
we  obtain  as  the  additive  product 

\     / 

CH-CH 

/        \ 
R-€H  CH-R  , 

\        / 
Br    Br 

•od  if  we  employ  the  ordinary  method  of  expression  this  becomes 
R-CHBr'Cfl:CH-CHBrR. 
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When  this  method  of  representation  is  applied  to  the  case  of  the 
unsaturated  ketone,  its  formula 

\/  \ch:ch-co-r  \/  \ch/ 

I 

and  the  addition  of  hydrogen  chloride  again  takes  place  to  those  free 
valencies  which  approximate  most  closely  to  one  another,  and  leads  to 
the    formula    (I)   for  the  hydrochloride,   which,    expressed   in   the 

^/\-cH-/    ""  \/^ch-ch:c(oh)-r 

(I.)  (II.) 

ordinary  way,  becomes  (II).  We  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  other 
changes,  due  to  the  addition  of  halogens,  halogen  acids,  &c.,  to 
systems  of  conjugated  double  linkings,  may  be  equally  well  explained 
in  this  simple  manner. 

Experimental. 

7'fff/droxi/-2-^henylbenzop^anol  (1 :  4)  AnhydrohydrocMoride^ 

CI 
O 


u 


CH 

This  substance  is  readily  obtained  when  acetophenone  (5  grains) 
and  /?-resorcylaldehyde  (5  grams)  are  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
(25  C.C.)  and  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  into  the 
cooled  solution.  The  liquid  becomes  yellow  and  then  red,  and,  in  a 
few  hours,  orange-yellow  crystals  separate.  After  standing  overnight, 
these  are  collected,  washed  with  acetic  acid,  and  recrystallised  from 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  hydrochloride  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  Billow  and 
Sicherer  {Ber.,  1901,  34,  3889)  by  the  condensation  of  resorcinol 
with  benzoylacetaldehyde  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  fact 
which  was  proved  by  direct  comparison  of  samples  of  this  substance 
obtained  by  the  two  processes  *  and  by  the  following  analysis  : 

*  Bulov7  and  Sicherer  state  that  this  hydroohloride  melts  at  152 — ISS"",  but  all 
the  specimens  we  prepared  darkened  at  about  this  temperatare  without  exhibiting  a 
definite  melting  point. 
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0-1717  gave  0-0896  AgOl.     CI-  12-7. 

CiBHijOgjHCl  requir4'  CI «  12  "7  per  cent. 

The  orange-red  ploUinichloride  was  also  prepared  and  analysed  : 

0-1889  gave  00412  Pt.     Pfc  =  21-8. 

{G^^B.^fi^Cl)2VtG\^,2Hf>  requires  Pb  =  21-7  per  cent. 

When  this  salt  is  crystallised  from  formic  acid,  in  which  it  is 
sparingly  soluble,  it  is  obtained  in  deep  orange  crystals,  which,  after 
drying  at  100°,  gave  on  analysis  : 

0-2150  gave  00492  Pt.     Pt  =  229. 

(Ci5H„02Cl),PtCl4  requires  Pt  =  22-8  per  cent. 

This  interesting  result  shows  that  this  platinichloride  exists 
in  two  modifications,  and,  after  crystallisation,  is  the  anhydro- 
compound. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  substance  which  Biilow  and  Sicherer 
{loc.  dt,,  p.  3895)  obtained  by  methylating  the  above  pyranol  is  a  true 
7-methyl  ether,  because  their  product  did  not  fluoresce  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  solution.  7-Methoxy-2-phenylbeDzopyranol(l :  4), 
prepared  from  acetophenone  and  j9-methoxysalicylaldehyde,  shows  in 
sulphuric  acid  solution  a  very  intense,  bluish-green  fluorescence,  which 
is  not  destroyed  by  dilution  with  water. 


2  :  3'Indenobenzopyranol (I  :  4)  Anhydrofen-icIUoride, 
FeCl^ 
0 


/\/\c_/\ 


CH     CHj 

In  order  to  prepare  this  substance,  2  grams  of  2'-hydroxybenzylidene- 
a-hydrindone  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1087)  are  .  dissolved  in  alcohol 
(50  c.c),  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (25  c.c.)  is  then  added  to 
the  boiling  solution.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled  for  ten  minutes 
and  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  substance  is  now 
present  as  an  oxonium  salt  (compare  p.  1090),  and  therefore  no 
separation  occurs. 

On  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride,  a  voluminous,  yellow  precipitate 
is  obtained,  which  is  collected  and  crystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid. 
It  is  moderately  soluble  in  the  hot  solvent,  but  very  sparingly  so  in  the 
cold.  After  drying  at  100°,  the  bright  yellow,  glistening  plates  gave, 
on  analysis,  the  following  results  : 

01221  gave  02063  COg and  0-0297  Bfi,     C-46-1 ;  H-2-7. 
CjgHiiOjPeCl^  requires  0  =  460  ;  H-2-6  per  cent. 

This  anhydroferrio  salt  is  somewhat   soluble  in  water,  but  very 
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spariogly  so  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  It  meltSy 
apparently  without  decomposition,  at  175^.  When  this  salt  or  a  drop 
of  the  oxonium  solution  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution 
shows  a  splendid  blue  fluorescence. 

The plcUinio^Uoride. — When  platinic  chloride  is  added  to  the  oxonium 
solution,  obtained  as  described  above,  orange-yellow  crystals  gradually 
separate,  and  may  be  recrystallised  from  hot  formic  acid,  in  which  the 
platinichloride  is  only  moderately  soluble. 

The  orange  prisms,  after  drying  at  100^,  gave  on  analysis : 
01281  gave  02129  OOg  and  0-0310  HgO.     0  =  45-3  ;  H«2-7. 
(OigHnOCl)2PtOl4  requires  0  =  454;  H  =  2-5  per  cent. 

7'fff/droxy-2  :  34nde7iobenzopyranol  {I  :4)  Anhydrohf^droMaride, 
01 
O 

,3H,0. 

OH 

This  substance  is  obtained  by  th^  condensation  of  /^-resorcyl- 
aldehyde  with  a-hydrindone  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  chloride. 

a-Hydrindone  (2  grams)  and  /^-resorcylaldehyde  (2  grams)  are 
dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  (30  c.c),  and  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed 
sufficiently  rapidly  to  raise  the  solution  to  the  boiling  point.  The 
liquid  becomes  dark  reddish-orange,  and  acquires  a  green  fluorescence. 
After  half  an  hour,  the  product  is  poured  into  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (200  ac),  rapidly  Altered,  and  the  filtrate  allowed  to  oool 
slowly,  when  brownish-orange  groups  of  crystals  separate.  The  crystals 
(3*5  grams)  are  collected  and  recrystallised  from  hot  dilute  methyl 
alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  when  brownihh-orange,  glistening 
prisms  are  obtained.  After  being  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
vacuum  desiccator : 

01 190  gave  02590  00^  and  0-0564  H,0.     0 - 59-5  ;  H « 5-2. 

0-2142     „     0-0945  AgOl.     01  =  10-8. 

CiflHiiOgC1.3H,0  requires  0  =  5^3  ;  H  =  5-2  ;  01-10-8  per  cent. 

The  constitution  of  thin  pyranol  hydrochloride  is  proved  hy  tHe  fact 
that  it  is  formed  when  a  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  through 
a  solution  of  2'  :  4''dihydrozy-2-benzylideue-l-hydrindone  (Trana, 
1907,  91,  1092)  in  methyl  alcohol  (50  c.c.)  for  one  hour.  After 
dilution  with  an  equal  volume  of  hot  water,  the  liquid  was  filtered 
r.^pidly  and  allowed  t.o  cool  slowly,  when  the  pyranol  hydrochloride 
separated  in  brownish-orange  oryntals,  and  was  identical  in  ail  respects 
with  the  specimen  prepared  by  the  process  fireit  described  above  : 

0-2340  gave  0-1010  AgOl.     01=  10-6. 
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These  analyses  prove  that  this  pyranol  hydrochloride  crystallises 
with  three  molecules  of  water.  In  its  properties  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
hydrochloride  of  7-hydrozy-2-phenylbenEopyranol  (1  : 4),  and  shares 
with  that  substance  and  with  all  the  pyranol  hydrochlorides  described 
in  this  paper,  the  property*  in  a  finely-divided  state,  of  causing  violent 
sneasing.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  very  beautiful  bluish- 
green  fluorescence,  which  is  bluer  than  that  exhibited  by  its  methoxy- 
derivative  (p.  1102).  The  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  in  a  little 
water  is  yellow,  but  dilution  causes  the  colour  to  become  red,  showing 
that  dissociation  into  the  base  and  hydrochloric  acid  has  commenced. 
The  addition  of  acid  reproduces  the  yellow  colour,  and  the  salt 
crystallises  out;  on  the  other  hand,  much  water  completely 
dissociates  the  salt,  and  the  red  base  is  precipitated. 

The  hydrochloride  darkens  at  105°,  and,  on  further  heating, 
gradually  shrinks  without  showing  a  definite  melting  point. 

The  pkUiniMoride  is  obtained  when  a  hot  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chloride in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  mixed  with  platinic  chloride  as 
a  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate,  which  was  collected  and  well  washed. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble,  but  may  be  recrystallised  from  hot  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid  and  platinic  chloride. 

For  analysis,  the  precipitate  was  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
vacuum  desiccator : 

01626  gave  00346  Pt.     Ft  =  21-3. 

{O^^IL^fi^C\)2'BtC\^,2B^jO  requires  Pt=- 21-3  per  cent. 

The  awrichloride. — This  double  salt  was  prepared  by  adding  a 
solution  of  gold  chloride  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  pyranol  hydrochloride 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  A  bright  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate 
separated  at  once,  and  was  collected,  washed,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid  : 

0-2079  gave  00670  Au.     Au  =  32-2. 

OiflHij02Cl,AuOl8,2B[20  requires  Au  =  32-4  per  cent. 

This  aurichloride  appears  therefore  to  contain  water  of  crystal- 
lisation. 

When  this  salt  is  crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol  and  dilate  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  change,  and  is  obtained  in 
orange  crystals,  which,  after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  gave  the 
following  results  on  analysis : 

0-1135  gave  0-1911  OOj  and  0-0329  HaO.     0  =  459 ;  H«3-2. 

0-1908    „     0-0434  Au.     Au  =  22-7. 
(CigH^QjCl)2AuClg  requires  0  :=  46-5  ;  H  «  2*6  ;  Au  =  23  4  per  cent. 

These  numbers,  although  not  quite  sharp,  clearly  indicate  that 
the  salt,  after  crystallisation,  has  the  above  complex  and  unusual 
composition. 
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The  anhydro/erriMorids  is  obtained  as  a  brownish-yellow  precipi- 
tate by  adding  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferric  chloride  to  a  strongly 
add  solution  of  the  hydrochloride.  The  doable  salt  is  collected  and 
crystallised  from  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separates  in  light  brown 
needles.  It  darkens  at  165^  melts  at  17P,  and  decomposes  a  few 
degrees  above  this  temperature.  Dried  at  100^  it  yielded  the  following 
results  on  analysis : 

0-1197  gave  0-1967  COg  and  00292  H,0.     0-44-8;  H==2-7. 
OieHiiOj,FeCl4  requires  0  =  44-5  ;  H  =  2-6  per  cent. 

Whilst  therefore  the  platini-  and  auri-chlorides  are  derived  from 
the  pyranol  itself,  the  ferrichloride  is  a  derivative  of  the  anhydro- 
base,  and  its  constitution  is  probably  represented  by  the  formula 

FeOl^ 
O 

^<^\o- 


OH     OH, 

The  pyranol  hose,  7-hydroxy-2  :  3-indenobenzopyrano1(l  :  4),  was 
prepared  by  adding  sodium  Acetate  to  the  solution  of  the  hydrochloride. 
The  red  precipitate  was  collected  and  found  to  be  amorphous.  It  was, 
however,  pure,  since  a  specimen  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum 
gave,  on  analysis,  the  following  results  : 

0-1335  gave  03719  OOg  and  0-0583  HjO.     0  =  76-0;  H  =  4-8. 
OigHigOj  requires  0  =  76  2  ;  H  =  4*7  per  cent. 

Hydrolysis  by  Potassium  ffydroxids, — When  the  pyranol  hydro- 
chloride (1  gram)  is  boiled  with  20  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide 
(25  C.C.)  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  reflux  apparatus  and  distilled  in 
steam,  the  distillate  contains  a-hydrindone.  This  was  recognised  by 
the  odour  and  by  conversion  into  the  phenylhydrazone,  which  melted 
at  130°. 


7'Methoxy-2 : 3-%ndenobenzopyranol  (1:4)     A7ihydrofsrrichloride, 

FeOl^ 
O 

MeOi^^^C 


OH     OH, 

This  methyl  derivative  of  the  anhydroferric  salt  described  above  is 
obtained  when  2'-hydroxy-4'-methoxy-2-benzylidene-l-hydrindone 
(Trans.,  1907,  91,  1091),  dissolved]  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
boiling  alcDhol,  is  gradually  mixed  with  half  the  volume  of  conoen^ 
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trated  hydrochloric  acid.      The  reaction  is  complete  as  soon  as  the 
yellow  solution  gives  no  precipitate  on  dilution  with  water. 

Ferric  chloride  solution  is  now  added  in  great  excess,  the  yellow, 
crystalline  precipitate  collected,  and  crystallised  from  acetic  acid.  For^ 
analysis,  the  salt  was  dried  at  100° : 

0-1214  gave  0-2030  CO,  and  0-0321  H,0.     0  «  45-6 ;  H  -  2-9. 
Ci^Hi,03,FeCl4  requires  C  «  45-8 ;  H  -  2*9  per  cent. 

This  anhydroferriehloride  crystallises  in  beautiful  minute,  golden- 
orange  prisms,  and  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  acetic  acid  or  water. 
It  melts  without  decomposition  at  163°,  and  its  solutions,  even  the 
dilute  aqueous  solution,  exhibit  a  remarkably  intense  bluish-green 
fluorescence. 

4' : 5'-Dimethaxi/2  : Z^denobenzopyranol (1:4)  Anhydrohydrochloride, 
01 

OH     OH, 

Salicylaldehyde  condenses  very  readily  with  5  :6-dimethoxy-l- 
hydrindone,  under  the  following  conditions,  with  formation  of  the 
above  hydrochloride.  Equal  weights  of  the  two  substances  are 
dissolved  in  ten  times  their  weight  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  a  rapid  stream 
of  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  through  the  solution.  The  hot  liquid 
becomes  dark  orange,  and  in  a  short  time  a  mass  of  crystals  separates. 
When  cold,  the  beautiful  glistening,  orange  mass  is  collected  and  is 
nearly  pure,  but,  for  analysis,  it  was  recrystallised  from  dilute 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
vacuum : 

0-1621  gave  03488  00,  and  00860  H^O.    0-58-7  ;  H-5-9. 

01752    „     00709  AgOl.     01=99. 

Oi3HnOj01,3H,0  requires  0  =  58-7;  H  =  5-7;  01  =  9-7  per  cent. 

This  hydrochloride  usually  crystallises  in  orange  plates  or  needles, 
but  when  rapidly  crystallised  from  water  it  separates  in  microscopic 
threads.  It  begins  to  darken  at  135^,  and  decomposes  vigorously  at 
165^,  exhibiting  a  pure  green  fluorescence  when  a  trace  is  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  water  without  fluorescence,  and  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  causes  the  salt  to  separate.  The  aqueous 
solution  gives  red  precipitates  with  potassium  iodide,  sulphate, 
chromate,  ferricyanide,  nitrate,  and  other  salts.  The*  iodide  is 
especially  sparingly  soluble,  and  therefore  separates  from  very  dilute 
solutions.     Mercuric  chloride  gives  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
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hydrochloride  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  double  salt,  and  addition  of 
sodium  acetate  or  dilate  alkali  to  the  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
caases  a  yellowish-brown,  amorphous  precipitate  of  the  pyranol  base  to 
separate. 

The  platinichlaride  is  prepared  by  adding  platinie  chloride  to  the 
solution  of  the  hydrochloride  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

An  immediate  yellow  precipitate  is  obtained,  and  is  collected,  washed 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric 
acid  : 

0-3048  gave  0-0624  Pt.     Pt « 194. 

(Ci8Hi50jCl)2PtCl4,2H20  requires  Pt-19-4  per  cent. 

The  anhydroferriMoride  is  obtained  as  an  orange  precipitate  when 
ferric  chloride  is  added  to  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  the  hydrochloride. 
It  separates  from  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  acid  in  reddish-brown 
needles,  and,  after  drying  at  100^,  gave  the  following  results  on 
analysis : 

01155  gave  0-1915  CO, and  00340  H,0.     0  =  46-2  ;  H-3-2. 
CigHigOjjFeOl^  requires  0  =  45-5  ;  H  =  3-l  per  cent. 

This  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  acetic  acid  or  water  and 
almost  insoluble  in  most  other  solvents.  It  begins  to  darken  at 
about  215%  and  has  no  definite  melting  point. 

Decomposition  of  tJie  Pyranol  by  Hydrolysis, — ^When  the  pjrranol 
hydrochloride  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  alcoholic  potash  (5 — 10 
per  cent.),  an  orange  solution  is  obtained,  which  gives  no  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  water.  The  solution  contains  the  potassium  salt  of 
2'-hydroxy-5 :  6-dimethoxy-2-benzylidene-l-hydrindone,  and  this  sub- 
stance separates  as  a  yellow  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
The  precipitate  was  collected  and  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride  and 
sodium  acetate  for  ten  minutes.  The  product  was  poured  into  water 
and  the  acetate  crystallised  from  alcohol,  when  it  melted  at  180%  and 
the  melting  point  was  unaltered  by  admixture  with  the  speeimeB  of 
this  acetate  previously  prepared  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1096).  The 
reverse  change,  namely,  the  conversion  of  2'-hydrdzy-5 : 6-dimethoxy-2- 
benzylidene-1-hydrindone  into  4' :  5'-dimethoxy-2  : 3-indenobenzo- 
pyranol  (1:4)  hydrochloride,  was  carried  out  as  fellows. 

Hydrozydimethoxybenzylidenehydrindone  (5  grams)  was  suspended 
in  methyl  alcohol  (300  cc),  and  a  current  of  hydrogen  chloride  paesod 
sufficiently  rapidly  to  cause  the  methyl  alcc^ol '  to  boil.  The  brick- 
red  precipitate  of  the  ketone  hydrochloride  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1095), 
which  soon  separated,  gradually  passed  into  solution,  and  the  passage 
of  the  gas  Vas  continued  until  a  sample  of  the  liquid  remained  clear 
on  dilution  with  water.  The  dark  yellowish-brown  solution  was  then 
diluted  with  water,  when,  on  standing,  the  pjranol  salt  csyslnUisad 
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out  in  the  eharacteristio  OFange  crystal  p.  Careful  comparison  showed 
that  this  salt  was  identical  with  the  hydrochloride  prepared  as  described 
on  p.  1103. 


4' :  V-MethyUneduxey-i  :  Z-indtmohwiZopyranol  (1  :  4)  Anhydroferri- 

FeOI^ 

CH     CHj 

This  substance  is  obtained  when  2'-hydroxy-5  :  6-methylenedioxy-2' 
benzylidene-1-hydrindone  (1  gram:  compare  Trans.,  1907,  91,  1097) 
in  sunpended  in  alcohol  (200  o.c.)  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
(50  ce.)  added.  The  liquid  is  boiled  for  aboat  an  hour  and  until  the 
brick-red  hydrochloride,  which  separates  at  first,  has  passed  into 
solution.  Concentrated  ferric  chloride  is  then  added  to  the  yellow 
soluticm,  and  the  orange  precipitate  collected  and  crystallised  from 
much  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  deep  red,  minute  prisms  were  dried  at 
100°: 

01 168  gave  0-1913  CO^  and  00254  HjO.     C  =  44-7  ;  H-2-4. 
Ci7H„0,,FeCl4  requires  C-44-4 ;.  H»2'4  per  cent. 

This  anhydroferrichloride  melts  indistinctly  at  about  225°,  and  the 
solution  in  sulphuric  acid  shows  an  intense  green  fluorescence.  It  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  even  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves 
somewhat  and  without  fluorescence  in  water. 


*l-Hydr(MGy-i!  :  b'^dimUhoxy-^  :  Z-indenohenzopyra/nol  (1:4)    Anhydro- 

Cl 
O 

kydrocMaride,  HOr^^^Nfi— AoMe  - 


CH     CHj 


This  substance  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  hot  hydrochloric 
acid  on  2' :  4'-dihydroxy-5  : 6-dimethoxy-2-benzylidene-l-hydrindone  in 
the  manner  already  described  in  other  similar  cases  (pp.  1104,  1105), 
or  by  the  following  direct  process.  )9-ResorcylaIdehyde  (2  grams)  and 
6  :  6*<limethoxyhydrindone  (3  grams)  are  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol 
(25-  CO.),  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  a  rapid  stream  of 
hydrogen  chloride  pa8s^d  through  the  clear  liquid.  Dark  red  prisms 
separate  in  a  few  minutes,  and  l^e  whole  is  then  cooled,  filtered^  and 
the  precipitate  washed  with  methyl-alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid.    The 
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BubBtance  is  dried  od  porous  porcelain  in  the  air,  and  then  in  a  vacuum 
desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  : 

01268  gave  02910  00^  and  00550  HjO.     0  =  62-6  ;  H  =  4'8. 

0-1700    „    0-0715  AgCl.     01  =  10-3. 

OjgHigO^OljHjO  requires  0  =  621 ;  H=  4*9 ;  01=  10-2  per  cent. 

This  hydrochloride  darkens  above  200°,  and  crystallises  from  methyl- 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  in  deep  crimson  prisms  or  short  needles. 

It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  a  yellow  solution,  which  has 
a  green  fluorescence,  and  the  dilute  aqueous  solution  also  fluoresces. 

When  sodium  acetate  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  hydrochloride, 
the  base  separates  as  a  red,  amorphous  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in 
alkalis  and  especially  in  ammonia,  yielding  beautiful  deep  red 
solutions. 

The  pkainichUmde  is  obtained  as  a  pale  orange  precipitate  by 
adding  platinic  chloride  to  the  hot  solution  of  the  hydrochloride. 

It  was  collected,  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dried  in 
a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  : 

0-12U  gave  0-1884  00,  and  0-0375  HjO.    0«42-4;  H  =  3-4. 
{G^^^fifi\)^tQ\^fiKJd  requires  0-41-9  ;  H  =  3-3  per  cent. 

The  anhydrqferrichlaride. — When  ferric  chloride  is  added  in  excess 
to  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
yellowish-brown  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  collected,  washed 
with  acetic  acid,  and  crystallised  from  much  acetic  acid,  from  which  it 
separates  as  a  dark  brown,  crystalline  powder  with  a  strong  green 
metallic  lustre.     For  analysis,  it  was  dried  at  100° : 

0-1102  gave  01782  00,  and  00310  H,0.     0  =  44-1 ;  H  =  3-l. 
Oi8Hi504,FeOl4  requires  0  =  43-8;  H  =  3-l  per  cent. 

This  anhydroferrichloride  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  even  in 
boiling  glacial  acetic  acid. 

4' :  5' :  7-TiHmet?iaxy-2  :  S-indenobenzopyi'anol  (1:4)     Anhydrohydro- 

01 

OH     OH, 

This  substance,  which  interested  us  specially  on  account  of  its  cIo8e 
relationship  to  the  formula  for  trimethylbrazilin  discussed  in  a 
previous  paper  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1074),  may  be  prepared  as  follows. 

j9-Methoxysalicylaldehyde  (4  grams)  and  dimethoxyhydrindone  (6 
grams)  are  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  (50  c.a),  and  the  solution 
boiled  by  passing  a  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  chloride.     The  solutioo 
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becomes  oraDge-brown,  and  the  pyranol  salt  crystallises  out  as  a  deep 
orange  powder.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  the  stream  of  gas  is  stopped, 
and  the  liquid  cooled  and  filtered.  The  residue  is  then  recrystallised 
from  methyl  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried  in  a 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  : 

01143  gave  02619  00,  and  00637  H^O.     0  =  625  ;  H  =  6-2, 
0-3238    „     0-1344  AgOl.     01=10-1. 
OijHi^O^CljHjO  requires  0  =  629;  H  -  52 ;  01  -  98  per  cent. 

This  hydrochloride  darkens  at  about  175*^,  and,  when  rapidly 
crystallised  from  water,  it  separates  as  an  orange-red,  crystalline  mass 
of  very  characteristic  appearance,  which  differs  entirely  from  that 
of  the  dimethoxy-derivative  described  in  this  paper.  Under  the 
microscope,  the  mass  is  seen  to  consist  of  long  threads. 

It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution,  which  has  a  yellowish-green 
fluorescence,  is  immediately  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  solution  of  the  substance  in  sulphuric  acid  exhibits  a  similar, 
but  more  intense,  green  fluorescence.  When  potassium  iodide  is 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride,  a  characteristic 
dark  red  precipitate  of  the  iodide  is  obtained. 

The  platinichloride  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitate  when  a 
solution  of  the  hydrochloride  in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  mixed 
with  platinic  chloride.  For  analysis,  this  double  salt  was  dried  in  a 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  : 

0-1225  gave  0-0229  Pt.     Pt  =  18-7. 

(0„Hiy0401)PtOl4,2H,0  requires  Pt=  18'4  per  cent. 

The  anhydrofnriMaride, — When  a  concentrated  strongly  acid 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride,  an  orange  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  collected  and 
recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  stout, 
bright  red  needles,  which,  after  drying  at  100^,  gave  on  analysis  : 

01207  gave  0-1980  00,  and  0*0370  HjO,     0-44-7  ;  H  =  3'4. 
Q^gUj^O^,¥eCl^  requires  0  =  45*1 ;  H  =  3'4  per  cent. 

This  double  salt  melts  at  about  220°  with  some  decomposition. 

The  anhydroeadmium  bramidB, — ^When  a  strong  solution  of  cadmium 
bromide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  pyranol  hydrochloride  containing 
an  excess  of  hydrobromic  acid,  a  vermilion-red  double  salt  separates, 
which  is  collected,  washed  with  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over 
sulphuric  acid : 


01273  gave  01065  AgBr.    Br =35*6. 

O^gHi^O^^OdBrg  requires  Br  =  36-3  per  cent. 
VOL.  XCIII. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  constitution  of  tfaia  charaeteristio  and 
interesting  doable  salt  is  that  represented  by  the  formula 

CdBr, 

CH     OHj 

DeeompoeUian  of  the  Pyranol  by  HydrciyM, — ^In  studying  this  decom- 
position, the  pyranol  hydrochloride  (3  grams)  dissolved  in  alcohol 
(50  C.C.)  was  digested  with  a  strong  solution  of  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide  (5  grams)  for  four  hours,  water  was  then  added,  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  The  filtered  solution  was 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  the  yellow  precipitate  collected,  and  aoetylated 
with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate.  The  pale  yellow  needles  of 
the  acetyl  compound,  after  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  melted  at  175^, 
and  consisted  of  acetyl-2'-hydroxy-4' :  5  : 6-trimethoxy-2-benzylidene-l- 
hydrindone,  since  when  mixed  with  a  specimen  of  this  substance  which 
bad  been  prepared  on  a  previous  occasion  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1099) 
there  was  no  alteration  in  melting  point.  * 

Conversion  of  BydroxytrirnetkoxybenzylidenehydrindoTie  into  Tri- 
tneihoxyvndenobenzopyranol  Anhydrohydrochloride  by  means  of  Hydrogen 
Chloride, — This  interesting  reaction  was  carried  out  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  the  correspondiDg  reaction  with  salicylidenedi- 
methoxyhydrindone  (p.  1104),  except  that,  as  the  unsaturated  ketone 
hydi*ochloride  in  the  present  case  is  very  sparingly  soluble  and  changes 
with  difficulty,  a  larger  excess  of  methyl  alcohol  must  be  used  and  the 
hydrogen  chloride  parsed  for  a  longer  time.  An  alternative  method  is 
to  boil  the  substance  wit|i  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  reflax 
apparatus  for  several  hours.  In  either  case  the  product  consists  of 
the  characteristic  micro-threads,  and  shows  all  the  reactions  of  tri- 
methoxyindenobenzopyranol  anhydrohydrochloride  (p.  1107). 

The  compounds  which  follow  have  been  prepared  and  investigated  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Maurice  Bussell  Turner,  B.Sc. 

Reeaeetophmone  Dimethyl  JEther,  (MeO)jO^H8'CO*CH:,  (2:4:1). 

This  substance  has  been  prepared  in  small  quantities  by  Tabara 
{Ber.f  1891,  24,  2461)  from  pseonol  by  treatment  witb  potassiuxn 
hydroxide  and  methyl  iodide.  The  methylation  of  resacetophenone 
with  methyl  sulphate  and  potassium  hydroxide  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  described. 

It  may  be  advantageously  carried  out  under  the  following  conditions  : 
Besacetophenone  (180  grams)  is  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  (500  o«o.). 
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mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  methyl  sulphate  (540  grams),  and  suf- 
ficient potassium  hydroxide  (40  per  cent.)  is  slowly  added  to  decompose 
all  the  methyl  sulphate  and  to  keep  the  liquid  always  strongly  alkaline ; 
the  flask  is  heated  .on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour  and  then 
cooled.  The  product  is  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
washed  with  water,  dried,  evaporated,  and  distilled  under  the  ordinaiy 
pressure: 

01354  gave  03296  00^  and  0-Q837  HjO.     0=  66-4 ;  H  =  69. 
CjoH^jOg  requires  0  =  66-7 ;  H  =  6'7  per  cent. 

Rtaacetophenone  dimethyl  ether  distils  without  decomposition  at  288% 
and  when  crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol  melts  at  40% 

2'Hydrozy-2' :  V-dimethoxyhenzylideneaeetophencne, 

OOH  Me0/\0Me 

-ch:oh-co-1    J 

This  unsaturated  ketone  is  readily  obtained  by  the  condensation  of 
salicylaldehyde  with  resacetophenone  dimethyl  ether  in  the  presence  of 
alkali.  Salicylaldehyde  (60  grams)  and  resacetophenone  dimethyl 
ether  (78  grams)  are  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  (50  c.c),  and  potassium 
hydroxide  (250  c.c.  of  20%)  added.  The  solution  is  heated  almost  to 
boiling  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight,  when  a  very  bulky,  red  precipi- 
tate of  the  potassium  derivative  of  the  condensation  product  separates 
and  almost  fills  the  liquid. 

This  is  collected,  drained  on  porous  porcelain,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  61tered  solution  poured  into  20  per  cent,  potassium  hydroxide,  when 
the  potassium  derivative  separates  in  a  much  purer  condition.  It  is 
again  collected,  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  acidified 
with  acetic  acid.  The  yellow,  oily  precipitate  which  first  separates 
gradually  becomes  crystalline,  and,  after  crystallisation  from  alcohol, 
it  is  obtained  in  small,  yellow  needles  or  prisms  melting  at  124^ : 

0-1420  gave  0-3723  CO^  and  00742  H^O.     0  =  715;  H  =  58. 
^17^16^4  requires  C=»71-8  ;  H  =  5-6  per  cent. 

The  characteristic  potaesiv/m  derivative  separates  from  dilute 
potassium  hydroxide  in  orange-red  crystals  : 

0-3214  gave  00867  K^^.     K=121. 

Cj^HjgO^E  requires  K->  12*1  per  cent. 
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The  Action  of  HydroMorie  Acid  on  ^-HydroxyhenzylideneacetophenaiMf 

^■/  • 

The  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  this  ketone  leads,  under  the 
following  conditions,  to  the  formation  of  2-phenylbenzop7ranol  anhydro- 
hydrochloride, 

CI 

The  ketone  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and  hoiled  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  for  a  few  minutes  and  antil  a  portion  when  dilated 
with  water  gives  a  clear  solution  of  the  oxonium  hydrochloride.  On 
account  of  its  solubility,  no  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  this  hydro- 
chloride, but  its  presence  in  the  solution  was  demonstrated  by  the 
preparation  and  analysis  of  the  platiniohloride. 

This  salt  separates  on  the  addition  .of  platinic  chloride  as  a  yellow, 
crystalline  mass,  which  crystallises  from  a  large  quantity  of  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid  in  orange  prisms.  For  analysis,  it  was  dried 
at  100°: 

0-5039  gave  01 195  Pt.    Pt-23-7. 
0-2600    „    0-0615  Pt.    Pt-23-7. 

(Ci5HiiOCl)jPtCl4  requires  Pt-23-7  per  cent. 

When  a  trace  of  this  platini-salt  (or  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of 
the  oxonium  hydrochloride)  is  added  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a 
pale  yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which  exhibits  a  pure  blue  fluor- 
escence much  less  intense,  however,  than  that  shown  by  the  corre- 
sponding indeno-derivative  (p.  1099).* 

When  dry  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  2-hydrozy- 
benzylideneacetophenone  in  dry  ether  in  the  cold  for  three  hourSy  the 
reaction  proceeds  differently,  and  a  yellow  substance  separates  in 
needles.  This  substance  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  readily  decompoees 
in  the  air.  It  was  separated  by  filtration  in  dry  air  in  a  special 
apparatus,  washed  with  dry  ether,  quickly  transferred  to  a  desiccator, 
and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum : 

*  The  solution  of  all  methoxyanliydropyranols  io  salphuric  acid  flaoreaoe  with 
yariooB  shades  of  green,  and  the  blue  flaoreacence  of  the  abore  solution  is  eTidently 
due  to  the  absence  of  methoxy-gronps.  We  propose  to  study  the  influence  of  other 
groups  on  the  character  of  fluorescence,  as  the  results  will  probably  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  conditions  which  cause  and  modify  fluoressence. 
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01003  gave  0-2217  CO,  and  00439  Kfi.    0 - 60-3 ;  H  =  48. 

01933     „     01860  AgCL     01  =  23-6. 

CijHijOCl^H^O  requiros  C  =  60*6 ;  H  -  4-7 ;  CI  ==  23-9  per  cent. 

This  dichhride  *  softens  at  78^  and  melts  at  85^  with  decomposition, 
and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  pure  blue  fluorescence. 

When  treated  with  water  it  dissolves,  and  platinic  chloride 
precipitates  the  platinichloride  of  2-phen7lbenzop7ranol  (1  :  4). 

Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  a  yellow  base,  which  is  insoluble  in 
alkalis. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  that  the  constitution  of  this 
dichloride  is  probably  represented  by  the  formula 

H      CI 

\/ 
CIO 


Ths  Rydroehlaride  of  i'-Methoxy-^-phenylbenxopyranol  {1 :4)  Anhydro- 

H     CI 

\/ 
CIO 

CH 

This  dichloride  is  obtained  when  2hydrozy-4'-methozybenzylidene- 
acetophenone  (Kostanecki  and  Zwayer,  Ber,,  1908,  41,  1337)  is 
treated  with  hydrogen  chloride  under  the  following  conditions.  The 
well-cooled  ethereal  solution  of  the  unsaturated  ketone  is  saturated 
with  hydrogen  chloride,  when  the  pale  yellow  solution  rapidly  becomes 
orange,  and  in  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  the  orange-red 
hydrochloride  separates  in  needles.  The  crystals  were  filtered  in  an 
apparatus  which  avoids  exposure  to  moisture,  washed  with  ether,  and 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum : 

00987  gave  02139  CO,  and  00478  Kfi.    C - 691 ;  H  =  5-4. 

0-1784     „    01641  AgCl.     01  =  21-3. 

Oj^Hi^OjClg^HjO  requires  0  =  687  ;  H=:60  ;  01  =  21-6  per  cent. 

This  dichloride  melts  at  126^  with  decomposition,  and  is  less  affected 
by  moisture  than  the  dichloride  described  in  the  last  section. 

*  Decker  and  von  Fellenberg  {AnnaUn^  1907,  856,  302)  evidently  had  this 
dichloride  in  their  hands,  but  they  did  not  analyse  it,  and  erroneonaly  describe  it  as 
having  the  composition  CisHuOcL 
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i''Jliethaxy-2-phenylbenzopyranol{l;i)  AnhydrohydroMoride, 
01 
O 

OH 

The  substance  G^^HifijOil^ilS^jO'  described  in  the  last  section, 
dissolves  in  water,  yielding  an  orange  solation,  which,  on  standing, 
deposits  orange  crystals.  These  were  collected,  dried  on  poroofl 
porcelain  in  the  air,  and  analysed,  with  the  following  results  : 

0-1233  gave  02414  00,  and  00661  H^O.     0 - 63-4  ;  H  =  6-0. 
0-1019     „    02003  00,    „    0-0558  HaO.  ,0  =  63-6;  H- 6-1. 
0-2055    „    0-0777  AgOl.    01-9-3. 
Oi6Hi80,01,5B[,0  requires  0  *  630 ;  H  =«  6-3 ;  01  =  97  per  cent. 

This  cmhydrohydraMoride  melts  at  87°,  and  may  also  be  prepared 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  solution  of  2-hydrozy-4'- 
methozybenzylideneaoetophenone  in  boiling  acetic  acid,  from  which 
it  separates,  on  dilution  and  long  standing,  in  orange  crystals. 

The  anhydroplaAinicMoride. — The  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chloride gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  platinic  chloride,  which  is 
collected  and  recrystallised  from  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  The 
orange-red  crystals,  dried  at  100°,  yielded  : 

0-2531  gave  00557  Pt.     Pt - 220. 
01814    „     0-0399  Pt.     Pb  =  22-0. 

(OieHig0201),PtOl4  requires  Pt=-22-l  percent. 

The  anhydrofnriohloride. — When  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
is  mixed  with  concentrated  ferric  chloride,  a  yellow  precipitate 
is  obtained,  which  separates  from  acetic  acid  in  yellow  needles 
melting  at  156°.     For  analysis,  the  substance  was  dried  at  100° : 

0-1654  gave  0*2668  00^  and  0-0484  Hfi.     0  -  44*0 ;  H  -  3-3. 
0-3718    „    0-0681  FcjOj.    Pe-12-8 
Oi^Hi302,FeOl4  requires  0  =■  44'1 ;  H  «  3*0 ;  Fe»  12*9  pw  cent. 

A  very  interesting  method  of  formation  of  this  anhydroferri* 
chloride  from  the  unsaturated  ketone  is  the  following. 

2-Hydrozy-4'-methozybenzylideneacetophenone  is  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid,  and  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  An  excess  of  hydrochlorio  acid 
now  precipitates  a  red  compound,  which  is  decomposed  by  water 
with  formation  of  the  unsaturated  ketone,  and  the  eoostitution  of 
which  is  discussed  on  p.  1093.     When  it  is  dissolved  in  b<rfliiif 
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acetic  acid,  the  colour  of  the  solution  changes  from  red  to  yellow, 
and  the  ferrichloride  described  above  crystallises  in  needles  melting 
at  164— 155^ 


The  Aciion  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  2-Hyd/roasy-2' :  i'-dime^xybenzyl- 
fdmeacdophmone,   I       IcHICH-OO-l       J 

The  hydrochloride  of  this  unsaturated  ketone  (p.  1109)  is  readily 
obtained  when  a  solution  of  the  ketone  in  acetic  acid  is  saturated  with 
hydrogen  chloride  in  the  cold,  and  separates  in  red  crystals,  but,  owing 
to  its  susceptibility  to  moisture,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  accurate 
results  on  analysis.  The  percentage  of  chlorine  was  always  somewhat 
less  than  that  required  for  a  hydrochloride,  CiyHi^O^.HCI.  The 
atdphaU  gradually  separates  as  a  similar  red  substance  when  a  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  unsaturated  ketone 
in  acetic  acid.  These  substances  are  obviously  analogously  constituted 
to  the  salts  of  unsaturated  ketones,  which  are  described  in  our  former 
paper  (compare  Trans.,  1907,  91,  1093). 

Although  the  hydrochloride  and  sulphate  could  not  be  accurately 
analysed,  the  ferrichloride  hydrochloride  can  be  readily  prepared  pure 
and  dry. 

It  is  obtained  when  the  unsaturated  ketone,  dissolved  in  acetic  acid, 
is  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferric  chloride  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  brilliant  red,  crystalline  precipitate  which  separates  is 
collected,  washed  with  a  little  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  dried  at  50 — 60° : 

01749  gave  0  2525  CO,  and  0-0571  H,0.     0  =  39-4;  H  =  3  6. 
0-1477    „    0-2137  00,    „    0-0490  HgO.     0-39-5;  H  =  3-7. 
0-2140    „    0-3100  AgOl.    01  =  36-4. 
Ci7Hi704,FeCl4,H01- requires  0  =  39-5;  H  =  3-6;  01  =  34-2  per  cent. 

This  interesting  substance  melts  with  decomposition  at  178°,  and  is 
decomposed  by  water  with  separation  of  2-hydrozy-2' :  4'-dimethoxy- 
benzylideneaoetophenone.  Small  quantities  may  be  recrystallised  from 
acetic  acid  if  the  operation  is  quickly  conducted,  but  when  boiled  with 
acetic  acid  for  a  few  minutes  it  loses  water  and  hydrogen  chloride,  and 
is  converted  into  the  anhydroferrichloride  of  2' :  4'-dimethozy-2-phenyl- 
benzopyranol  (m.  p.  188° :  see  p.  1114). 

This  behaviour  is  not  only  characteristic,  but  also  of  considerable 
interest. 
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The      HydrocUoride       rf       2^ :  i'^Dimeihoxy-2-phmylbenzopifrainol 

H    CI 

OlO 


\)Ak 


Anhydrohydrocfdaride,     \       \^J[^^Z:^       Uiur.»2H,0. 

CH 


Meoly^Me*^ 


This  sabstanoe  is  obtained  when  2-h7drozy-2' :  4'-dimethoxybenzyl- 
ideneaoetophenone  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
water-batii.  The  red  hydrochloride  first  formed  gradually  dissolves, 
and  a  clear  orange-yellow  solution  is  prodaced,  which,  on  cooling  and 
stirring,  deposits  crystals.  These  are  collected,  recrystallised  from 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dried  on  porous  porcelain  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum. 

01357  gave  02693  CO,  and  0-0674  H^O.     0-54-1  ;  H-6-5. 

0-2281     „     01766  AgOl.     01-19-1. 

Ci>fK^fifi\^,2ILfi  requires  0  -  64-4 ;  H  -  6-4 ;  01  =  18*9  per  cent. 

This  substance  consists  of  microscopic,  deep  orange-red  needles, 
it  melts  with  decomposition  at  116°,  «and  is  very  soluble  in  water 
or  alcohol.  When  dilute  alkali  or  sodium  acetate  is  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution,  a  pale  yellow,  amorphous  base  is  precipitated  which  is 
free  from  chlorine. 

JDatMe  Salia  of  2' :  i'-JHrnethaxy'^-phenylbemapyrfmol  (1  : 4)  Anhydnh 

01 
O 

hydrochloride.     M^/fe^^^^ 
CH 

The  plcUiniehloride. — ^When  the  solution,  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
dichloride,  Ci7H|0O3Ol2y2H2O  (see  the  last  section)  in  water,  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  a  yellowish-orange  double  salt  is 
precipitated,  and  may  be  crystallised  from  much  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  Its  colour  was  thereby  deepened,  and  the  red  salt  which 
separates  after  drying  at  100°  was  found  to  decompose  at  about  230^  : 

01062  gave  0-1700  CO,  and  0-0333  H,0.    0  -  43-7  j  H  -  3-6. 

0-4666    „    00970  PL     Pt-20-8.  • 

0-3888     „     0-0802  Pt.     Pt-20-6. 

(Oi7Hi50,Cl)2PtOl4  requires  0  -  434  ;  H  =  32 ;  Pt  -  207  per  cent. 

The/errichloride. — ^This  substance  may  be  prepared,  as  already  men- 
tioned (p.    1113),   by  boiling  2-hydrozy-2' :  4 -dimethozybensylidene- 
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aoetdphenone  f errichloride  hydrochloride  in  acetic  acid  solution  or  by 
adding  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferric  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the 
dichloride,  Oi^^ifi^Ci^TiKfif  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this 
latter  case,  a  reddish-orange  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  crystal- 
lised from  acetic  acid  and  dried  at  100^ : 

0-1238  gave  01978  COj  and  00369  H,0.     C = 436 ;  H  =  3-3. 
Oi^HijOyFeCl^  requires  C  =  439 ;  H  =  32  per  cent. 

ThiB  ferrteMoride  crystallises  in  splendid  red  needles,  which  resemble 
chromic  acid  and  melt  at  189^.  It  dissolves  moderately  readily 
in  water,  a  property  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  ferrichloride  of 
the  unsaturated  ketone.  The  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  has  a  green 
fluorescence. 

Thb  Ukiysrsitt, 

Hanohbstbb. 


CXI. — Brazilin^  Haematoxyliny  and  their  Derivatives. 
Part  IX.*  On  Brazilein^  Haematein,  and  their 
Derivatives. 

By   Paul    Engbls,    William    Henry    Perkik,    jun.,    and 

EOBBRT  EOBINSOK. 

The  colouring  matter  brazilein  is  obtained  when  brazilin  is  treated 
with  ozidising  agents,  and  the  change,  due  to  the  removal  of  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen, 

CwHiA  +  O  -  C^eHiA  +  HA 

Brazilin.  BrazUein. 

is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  decompositions 
exhibited  by  brazilin. 

liebermann  and  Burg  (Ber.,  1876,  9, 1886)  first  showed  that  a  solu* 
tion  of  brazilin  in  caustic  alkalis  rapidly  acquires  a  magnificent  cherry- 
red  colour  when  it  is  exposed  to  air,  and  that  the  addition  of  acids 
then  causes  the  precipitation  of  a  reddish- violet,  amorphous  mass  of  crude 
brazilein.  The  same  authors  also  showed  that  crystalline  brazilein 
may  be  prepared  from  brazilin  by  oxidation  in  aqueous  alcoholic 
solution  with  iodine,  but  the  substance  obtained  in  this  way  was 
found  to  contain  about  1*3  per  cent,  of  iodine. 

♦  Part  I,  Trans.,  1901,  79,  1896  ;  Parts  II  and  III,  Trans.,  1902,  81,  221,  235 ; 
Parts  IV,  V,  and  VI,  Trans.,  1902,  81,  1008,  1040,  1057 ;  Part  VII,  Trans.,  1907, 
91,  1073 ;  Patrt  VIII,  Trans.,  1908,  93,  489. 
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Pure  brazilein  was  first  prepared  by  J.  J.  Hammel  and  A.  O.  Perkin 
(Trans.,  1882,  41,  873)  by  passing  air  through  a  solation  of  braailin 
in  dilate  ammonia,  and  was  thus  obtained  in  minute  dark  crystals 
having  a  grey  metallic  lustre  and  dissolving  in  alkalis  with  a  brilliant 
red  colour.  The  careful  analyses  of  these  authors  showed  that  crystal- 
line brazilein,  dried  at  100%  has  the  formula  OieHi^O^^H^O,  and 
that,  when  heated  at  130 — 140°,  it  loses  the  additional  molecule  of 
water. 

The  same  authors  also  prepared  pure  haematein  by  passing  air 
through  a  dilute  ammoniacsd  solution  of  hiematoxylin,  C^^ H^^O^,  and 
showed  that  it  had  the  composition  Cj^HigO^.  Buchka  and  Erck 
(Ber.,  1885,  18,  1142)  subsequently  made  the  observation  that 
crystalline  brazilein  may  be  obtained  by  oxidising  brazilin  in  ethereal 
alcoholic  solution  with  nitric  acid,  and  they  confirm  the  observation  of 
Hummel  and  Perkin  that,  when  dried  at  100°,  brazilein  contains  water, 
and  that,  when  dried  at  130°,  the  formula  is  C^Q'H.^fiy  Although  a 
large  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  with  brazilein  by 
different  investigators,  very  few  derivatives  of  importance  have  been 
prepared.  Schall  and  Drall  {Ber,,  1890,  23,  1434  ;  compare  Herzig, 
M<maUh,f  1898,  19,  743)  prepared  a  crystalline  triacetyl  compound, 
P^fifiJ^fifi)^  by  digesting  brazilein  with  acetic  anhydride,  zinc 
chloride,  and  zinc  dust,  but  this  substance  can  hardly  be  a  derivative 
of  brazilein.  The  same  investigators  also  describe  an  amorphous 
oxime,  C|0Hj,O3(N*OH)2,  obtained  by  heating  brazilein  with  hydroxyl- 
amine  hydrochloride,  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube 
at  130°,  and  also  an  amorphous  phenylhydtrazine  derivative  of  doubtful 
composition.  Several  bromo-derivatives  of  brazilein  were  also  pre- 
pared by  Schall  and  Drall,  but  these  do  not  call  for  special  mention. 
The  methylation  of  brazilein  has  been  attempted  by  Herzig  (J/onotsA., 
1898,  19,  742),  who  heated  brazilein  with  potassium  hydroxide  and 
methyl  iodide,  and  obtained  a  syrupy  substance  insoluble  in  alkali, 
which  yielded  an  amorphous  acetyl  derivative.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  syrupy  substance  was  trimethylbrazilein,  Hersig  assigns  the 
formula  C|0H3O(OMe)3*OAc  to  the  amorphous  acetyl  compound.  Since, 
however,  it  is  shown  in  the  present  communication  (p.  1117)  that 
trimethylbrazilein  is  a  beautifully  crystalline  substance,  and  does  not 
yield  an  acetyl  derivative,  the  substances  prepared  by  Herzig  cannot 
have  the  constitutions  which  he  assigns  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  property  of  brazilein  (and  also  of 
hnmatein)  is  the  formation  of  a  very  remarkable  series  of  salts  when 
these  substances  are  treated  with  concentrated  mineral  acids. 

This  behaviour,  which  was  first  observed  by  «r.  J.  Hummel  and 
A.  G.  Perkin  (Trans.,  1882,  41,  S74),  has  been  carefully  investigated, 
and  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  prestat  communication  (p.  1121). 
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.  In  Part  YIII  of  this  nsearoh  (Trans.,  1908,  93,  496)  it  is  daarljr 
demonstrated    that    brasilin  is    represented    by  the    constitutional 

O  O 

0  CH, 


^ 


10       o 

(11.) 

formula  (I),  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  brazilein,  derived  from 
brazilin  bj  the  removal  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  doubtless  has  the 
constitution  (II). 

During  the  course  of  the  present  investigation,  many  new  derivatives 
and  decomposition  products  of  brazilein  are  described,  the  formation 
and  properties  of  which  can,  without  exception,  be  explained  with  the 
aid  of  the  above  formula.  In  investigating  brazilein,  we  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  lines  which  were  so  successful  in  the  case  of  brazilin 
itself,  that  is  to  say,  we  first  protected  the  hydroxy-groups  by 
converting  them  into  methoxy-groups  before  attempting  to  submit  the 
molecule  to  the  action  of  reagents. 

Brazilin  itself  is  readily  methylated  by  treatment  with  methyl 
sulphate  and  potassium  hydroxide,  and  practically  the  only  product  of 
the  action  is  trimethylbrasilin  (Trans. »  1901,  79,  140S).  Brazilein, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  methylated  only  with  difficulty,  and  the  product 
contains  two  highly  important  derivatives,  trimsthylbraxiUin  and 
teiramethyldikydrobrazileinol,  together  with  large  and  varying 
quantities  of  mono-  and  di-methylbrazilein. 

Trimethylbrazilein, 

O 

Me0/\/^CH2 

0  CHj, 


tfeb"" 


Me( 

crystallises  in  magnificent  amber  prisms,  melting  at  177 — 176°,  and 
yields  with  formic  aoid  a  highly  characteristio  formate,  a  splendid 
substance,  which  crystallises  in  brilliant  ruby  needles  and  is  deoom- 
po0ed  by  alcohol  or  water  into  its  constituents.  It  also  combines 
with  mineral  acids  to  yield  a  series  of  highly  characteristio  salts  and 
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double  salts,  the  oonstitiitioii  of  which  are  diflcoMed  on  p.  113L 
One  of  the  most  striking  properties  of  trimethylbrazilein  is  the  fact 
that  it  dissolves  in  boiling  dilate  potassium  hydroxide  with  addition 
of  water  and  formation  of  trimethjldihjdrobrazileinoli 

Trimethylbrazilein.  Trimethyldihydrobrazileinol. 

TrimethyldihydrobrazileiDol  crystallises  in  glistening,  yellow 
prisms,  melting  at  177^  with  loss  of  water  and  formation  of  trimethyl- 
brazilein. When  it  is  boiled  with  acetic  acid,  it  is  converted  quantita- 
tively into  the  salt  of  trimethylbrazilein^  which,  on  treatment  with 
water,  dissociates  into  trimethylbrazilein  and  acetic  add. 

In  these  properties,  trimethyldihydrobrazileinol  shows  a  striking 
similarity  to  trihydrozytriphenylcarbinol,  which  readily  loses  water 
with  formation  of  aurin,  and,  when  treated  with  adds,  is  converted 
into  salts  of  aurini 

^^Y^      1^^^      ^^^(^    r^^ 

\Ac(OH)A/  \Ao/\/      » 


\/\c(OH) 


OH 


o 


o 


and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  relationship  between  tiimethyl- 
dihydrobraaleinol  and  trimethylbrazilein  is  a  similar  one>  and  is  to  be 
represented  by  the  formulie : 

O 

Meo/V^9^  ^^\ 

C(OH)  CHj 


> 


MeO  OH  MeO 


Another  similar  case  is  the  formation  of  diphenylquinomethane, 

(CgH5)20I<Q      \rO,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  /^hydrozytriphenyl- 

carbinol  (Bistrycki  and  Herbst,  Ber.y  1903,  36,  2335;  Baeyer  and 
Villiger,  ibid,,  2774). 

The  interesting  observation  was  also  made  that  diphenylquino- 
methane^  when  boiled  with  potasdum  hydroxide,  is  converted  by  thfi 
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addition  of  water  to  the  quinone  grouping  into  jE>-hydroz^triphenyl- 
carbinoL 

This  change  is  obviooslj  exactly  analogous  to  the  conversion  of 
trimethylbrazilein  into  trimethyldihydrobrazileinol,  and  other  examples 
of  the  reversible  conversion  of  a  quinone  into  the  corresponding 
^hydrozy-compound  are  to  be  found  in  a  recent  paper  by  Baeyer 
{Annalm,  1907,  354,  162). 

The  second  substance,  which  is  produced  in  such  large  quantity,  and 
is,  indeed,  frequently  the  principal  product  of  the  methylation  of 
brazilein  under  the  conditions  employed  in  this  research,  is  tetra- 
meihyldihydrobrazileifiolj 

O 
OMe/Y^CHg 

is.y\/6(0Me)\ 

C(OH)  CH,, 


MeO 

a  pale  yellow,  crystalline  substance,  which  shows  none  of  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  crystallising  exhibited  by  trimethylbrazilein  or 
trimethyldihydrobrazileinol.  Its  formation  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
during  the  methylation  of  brazilein  with  methyl  sulphate  and  potass- 
ium hydroxide,  the  excess  of  alkali,  which  is  always  present,  converts 
much  of  the  trimethylbrazilein  formed  into  trimethyldihydrobrazi- 
leinol, which  then  itself  undergoes  methylation,  and,  in  support  of  this 
explanation,  we  find  that,  when  treated  with  methyl  sulphate  and 
potassium  hydroxide,  trimethyldihydrobrazileinol  is  readily  converted 
into  tetramethyldihydrobrazileinol. 

In  order  to  obtain  additional  evidence  as  to  the  constitution  of  this 
tetramethyl  derivative,  we  have  studied  its  behaviour  on  oxidation, 
and  find  that  it  is  readily  attacked  by  chromic  acid  with  formation  of 
a  variety  of  substances  (p.  1144).  From  the  theoretical  point  of  view, 
the  most  important  product  of  oxidation  is  trimethylbrazilone, 

O 

C(OH)     CH, 


MeO      OMe 

y  Google 
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(compare  Trans.^  1908,  93,  498),  because  the  formation  of  this 
substance  is  not  only  valuable  evidence  of  the  constitution  of  teira- 
methyldihydrobrazileinol,  but  also  makes  it  possible  to  control  in  an 
interesting  manner  some  difficult  points  in  connexion  with  the 
constitution  of  brazilin  itself  (p.  1129). 

The  colouring  matter  hsematein  closely  resembles  brazilein  both  in 
its  method  of  formation  and  chemical  behaviour.  It  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  hematoxylin,  C^^Hj^O^,  and  is  best 
prepared  by  passing  air  through  a  solution  of  hematoxylin  in  dilute 
ammonia  and  then  precipitating  with  acetic  acid. (Hummel  and 
Perkin,  Trans.,  1882,  41,  368  ;  Erdmann  andSchults,  Annalm,  1883, 
216,  336). 

It  crystallises  in  dark  reddish-black  plates  with  a  brilliant  metallic 
lustre,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  an  intense  purple  colour. 

Hummel  and  Perkin  have  shown  that  the  composition  of  heematein 
is  Cj^Hi^Oq,  and  that,  unlike  brazilein,  it  crystallises  without  water  of 
crystallisation. 

It  has  long  been  assumed,  and  is  clearly  proved  in  the  present 
investigation,  that  hiematein  is  analogously  constituted  to  brazilein. 
Heematein  is,  in  fact,  hydroxybrazilein,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
two  substances  is  at  once  evident  from  a  comparison  of  their 
f ormul» : 

O  HO      O 

Ho/\/^9^« 


IS 

HO 
Btazilaiii. 

0 

c 


HO         o 

Hfemateiii, 

(compare  Trana,  1908,  93,  496).  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
hsomatein  should  behave  on  methylation  in  a  similar  way  to 
brazilein. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  presence  of  the  extra  hydroxy-gronp 
enormously  increases  the  difficulty  of  complete  methylation,  and  this 
fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  much  greater  solubility  of  the 
products,  prevented  us  for  a  long  time  from  isolating  and  examining 
these  highly  interesting  methyl  derivatives  of  hamatein. 

Subsequently  we  were  able  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  the 
crude  product  of  methylation  which  we  finally  obtained  was  found  to 
consist  essentially  of  tetramethylhnmatein  and  pentamethyldihydro- 
hiemateinol. 
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Teiram$thfflhasjnat0in{l)  crystallises  in  splendid  amber  prisms^  melts 
at  210^,  and,  when  digested  with  dilute  potassium  hydroxide,  is  oon« 
verted  by  the  addition  of  water  into  tetramethyldihydrohaemcUmnol  (II). 
MeO      O  MeO      O 


Meo/'^/^CHg 

'\/^6(0Me)\ 

C(OH)  CHj 


/ 
OH 

This  substance  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms,  melts  at  183^,  and 
is  reconverted  into  tetramethylhsBmatein  by  heat,  or,  better,  by 
boiling  with  glacial  acetic  acid. 

MeO      O 
MeO/\^\cHj 

C(OH)  CHj , 


< 


y 


MeO  OMe 

crystallises  with  great  facility  in  pale  yellow  plates,  melts  at  160^, 
and  is  also  produced  when  tetramethyldihydrohaamateinol  is  methyl- 
ated with  methyl  sulphate  in  the  presence  of  potassium  hydroxide. 

This  brief  description  will  suffice  to  show  that  brazilein  and 
hsematein  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  and  give  rise  to  exactly 
analogous  products  of  methylation  when  they  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  methyl  sulphate  and  potassium  hydroxide  in  large  excess. 

Th^  Fyranol  Scdts  derived  from  Brazilein,  HeumuUein,  and  their  Methyl 

Derivatives. 

In  the  year  1882,  J.  «r.  Hummel  and  A.  G.  Ferkin  (Trans.,  41, 
367)  made  the  remarkable  observation  that  brazilein,  Oi^Hj^Og,  and 
haamatein,  C^^H^g^e*  ^^'^  converted  by  the  action  of  mineral  acids  into 
orange  or  red  salts,  from  which  it  was  not  found  possible  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  to  regenerate  the  original  colouring  matters. 

The  sulphate  obtained  from  brazilein  is  formed  according  to  the 
equation 

C?i«Hi  A  +  H«S04 «  OieHiA-HSO,  +  H,0, 
and  was  named  wobrazilein  acid  sulphate.     The  chloride,  C^eHj^O^.O!, 
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a  dark  brovm,  crystalline  Bubstance  with  a  violet  lustre,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  brazileiny  and  the  corresponding 
hydrobromide,  O^^Hj^O^yBr,  crystalliseB  in  deep  orange  prisms* 

These  salts  were  named  tfobrazilein  chlorohydrin  and  bromohydrin 
respectiyely.  Hematein  yields  an  exactly  similar  series  of  orange  or 
red  tdohsBmatein  salts. 

Whilst  we  were  examining  these  highly  coloured  salts,  we  were  mach 
struck  with  the  similarity  they  showed  to  the  pyranol  salts  described 
by  Billow  and  Sicherer  (Ber.,  1901,  34, 3890),  and  this  led  as  to  under- 
take the  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  pyranol  salts  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  were  really  analogously  constituted  to  the 
wobrazilein  and  taohadmatein  salts  (compare  p,  1123).  As  the  work 
proceeded,  we  became  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  pyranol  nature 
of  these  salts,  and  we  have  now  no  hesitation  in  formulating  them  all 
as  derivatives  of  4  : 3-indenobenzopyranol(l :  4), 

O 


and  to  represent  them  as  anhydroHsalts  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the 
paper  immediately  preceding  this.  Thus  iaobrazilein  acid  sulphate  has 
the  constitution 

HSO^ 
O 


HO  OH 
and    is     7:4':  b'-trihydroooy-i  :  Zind$ncbenxapyranol{J  :  4)    anhydro- 
hydrogen  sulphate,  uoBrazilein  chlorohydrin  has  the  analogous  f  ormal& 
with  01  in  the  place  of  HSO4,  and  the  Mohnmatein  salts  are,  of  oourae, 
also  similarly  constituted. 

In  order  to  obtain  evidence  in  support  of  this  view,  we  have 
studied  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  ou  the  methyl  derivatives  of 
brazilein  and  hsmateio,  and  also  on  tetramethyldihydrobrazileinol  and 
pentamethyldihydrohiemateinol.  In  all  these  cases,  oxonium  sulphateB 
were  obtained  which  could  be  converted  by  the  nsual  methods  into 
other  characteristic  simple  and  double  salts.    The  examination  of  these 
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salts  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  cloeely  connected  with 
the  2  : 3-indenobenzopyranol  anhydro-salts  described  in  the  communica- 
tion immediately  preceding  this  paper.  One  of  the  first  cases 
investigated  was  that  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  trimethyl- 
brazilein,  and  this  will  serve  as  an  example  in  illustration  of  the 
formation  of  all  the  other  salts.  The  analysis  of  the  sulphates  shows 
clearly  that  methyl  alcohol  is  eliminated  during  its  formation,  and  the 
change  which  takes  place  is  evidently  the  following  : 

"XXX 

OH, +  H,SO^    — >  0  OH, 


O  ^^^  0 

Since,  however,  the  pyranol  base  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  the  quinonoid 
oxygen  must  have  become  phenolic,  and  the  correct  formula  for  the 
sulphate  is  therefore  in  all  probability 

HSO4 
0 

MeOj^Y^fl^ 


0  OH 


2 


MeOOH 
This  formula  not  only  accounts  for  all  the  properties  of  the  salt  and 
its  derivatives,  but  also  brings  its  constitution  into  harmony  with  that 
of  the  other  sulphates,  such  as,  for  example,  the  sulphate  obtained 
from  tetramethyldihydrobrazileinoL  In  the  case  of  this  latter  salt, 
the  />-quinonoid  grouping  cannot  be  present,  and  the  anhydro-salt  must 
therefore  be  o-quinonoid : 

HSO. 
O  O 

C(OH)  OHj        -^  0  OH, 


> 


MeO         OMe  MeO  OMe 
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The  anhydroferriMcrids  must  therefore  have  the  formnhi 

FeCl^ 
O 


MeO|/Y^S^ 

0         CH,  ' 


MeO  OAie 


and  is  isomeric  with,  and  closely  related  to,  the  anhydro/mricUande  of 
4' :  5' :  7'tiHinethoxy'2  :  S-indenoUnzopyranol  (1  : 4), 


FeCl^ 
O 

MeO./^r^^C /NoMe 


CH     CH, 

(compare  p.  1107).  The  two  substances  are  iiatnrallj  qnite  distinct, 
but  at  the  time  when  it  was  thought  that  the  constitution  of  brarilin 
was  represented  by  the  formula 

O 

'\A\A>« 

CH-OH  CH, 

(Trans.,  1908,  93,  491),  this  point  was  of  extraordinary  interest. 

Had  this  formula  for  brazilin  been  correct,  the  pyranol  salts  from 
tetramethyldihydrobrazileinol  would  have  been  identical  with  the 
corresponding  salts  of  4' :  5' :  7-trimethoxy-2 : 3-indenobenzopyranol 
(1 :4).  That  this  was  found  not  to  be  the  case  was  almost  the  first 
evidence  of  the  incorrectness  of  any  formula  for  brazilin  based  on  the 
structure 

O 


0        0 
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The  Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Brazilein,  Haematein,  and  their 

Derivatives,* 

One  of  the  most  reioarkable  series  of  decompositions  which  brazilein, 
hiematein,  and  their  derivatives  exhibit  is  the  behaviour  which  these 
substances  undergo  when  they  are  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in 
acetic  acid  solution.  Under  these  conditions,  braziiein  is  converted 
into  a  deep  brown,  crystalline  substance,  which  is  obviously  a 
quinone,  and  to  which  we  have  assigned  the  constitution 

HOf^— 0-CH2-C(OH)-CH5-/^:0 

and  the  name  a :  4  :  2' :  b' -tetrahydroxy-P^ 'phenoxy-P-2  :  5-^tno^/iso- 
hfUyrie  ttcid.  This  interesting  quinone  is  converted  by  reduction  in 
alkaline  or  acid  solution,  into  a  colourless  substance,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  the  remarkable  series  of  colour  reactions  which  it  exhibits 
(p.  1155).  Its  properties  are  so  unusual  that  we  propose  to  submit  it 
to  further  detailed  investigation. 

For  a  considerable  time,  the  nature  of  this  quinone  could  not  be 
understood,  and  the  £rst  clue  to  its  formation  was  obtained  as  the 
result  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
on  aurin.  It  has  already  been  suggested  (p.  1118)  that  aurin  and 
braziiein 

O 


\A/\/  \A/^(^^N 

0  c 

^ / 


> 


HO  O 

Aarin.  Braziiein. 

are  in  many  ways  analogously  constituted,  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  indication  of  the  mechanism  of  the  oxidation  of  braziiein  and 
its  derivatives  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  experiments   were  instituted 

*  In  the  scheme  of  nomenclature  employed  in  this  section,  these  substances  are 
considered  as  derivatives  of  fi-phenyl-ff^-pIicnoxyiBolmtyrie  acid, 

-0-CHa'CH'CHirf;  'li 

I         I*    4  • 

COaH       \^^ 

4   E  2 
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under  the  same  conditions  with  aurin.  A  preliminary  account  of  these 
experiments  has  been  published  (Perkin,  Proc.,  1907»  23,  166),  and  it 
is  there  shown  that  aurin,  when  oxidised  by  hydrogen  peroxide  in 
acetic  acid  solution,  yields  />-hydroxybenzoic  acid  and  quinone. 

The  probable  course  of  this  interesting  decomposition  (which  seems 
to  be  shown  by  other  quinonoid  substances)  is  the  following. 

Aurin  in  the  first  place  reacts  with  one  molecule  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  and  suffers  degradation  according  to  the  scheme  : 

^    )H 


The  latter  subetanoe,  either  as  such  or  in  its  tantomerio  form,  is 
then  further  oxidised  to  p-hydroxybenzoic  acid  and  benzoquinone 


OH 


C(OH)     +  20 


CO^ 


If  an  exactly  analogous  series  of  reactions  is  formulated  in  tlie 
case  of  brazilein,  it  is  seen  that  the  result  of  the  addition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  subsequent  oxidation  is  the  formula  which  we  suggested 
for  the  quinone : 


HOi 


(0H)\ 
OH)        OH, 


f 
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O 

COjH  CH, 

O 


OH 

When  trimMylbrazilein  is  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in 
acetic  acid  solution,  it  behaves  somewhat  differently  from  brazilein,  and 
is  converted  almost  .quantitatively  into  a  colourless  lactone,  which 
melts  at  218^  and  contains  three  methoxy-groups.  The  investigation 
of  this  substance  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  the  lactone  of  2' :  2  : 5- 
trihydroxy-u :  4  :  b'-trimeihaxy-P'-phsnoxy'P-phenylisobutyrio  add,  and 
that  its  constitution  is  represented  by  the  formula 

MeO|^-0-CH3-C(OMe)-CH,-/^OH 

The  formation  of  this  lactone  from  trimethylbrazilein  can  be 
explained  on  the  lines  adopted  in  the  case  of  brazilein,  but  it 
is  perhaps  more  readily  understood  if  we  consider  the  observation 
that  the  same  lactone  is  produced  even  more  readily  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  on  trimethyldihydrobrazileinol  (p.  1158)  : 

O 
MeO/Y^CH, 

l^\/6(0Me)\ 
C(OH)         CH 


MeO     OH 


If  two  hydroxy-groups  are  added  to  (a,  a,)  and  one  oxygen  atom  to 
(b)  in  this  formula,  the  following  expression  is  obtained : 

Me0/\-0-CH.-C(0Me)-CH„Y^0H 
i^yOH         io,H        OHl^OMe^ 

and  the  dehydrating  action  of  the  warm  acetic  acid  employed  causes 
elimination  of  water  and  formation  of  the  lactone  of  melting  point 
218°.  Since,  however,  the  hydroxy-acid  contains  two  hydroxyquinol 
residues,  lactone  formation  may  obviously  take  place  between  the 
carboxyl  group  and  the  hydroxyl  group  of  either  of  these  residues. 
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We  think  it  probable  that  the  hydrozy-groap  of  the  residue  on  the 
left  hand  takes  part  in  the  lactone  formation  principally  because  the 
lactone  behaves  towards  oxidising  agents  as  though  it  contained  two 
free  hydroxy-groups  in  the  |>-position,  and  we  have  therefore  assigned 
to  it  the  constitution  given  above. 

When  this  lactone  is  methylated  in  strong  alkaline  solution  with 
methyl  sulphate,  the  lactone  ring  suffers  disruption,  and  the  product 
consists  of  the  methyl  ester  of  a :  2  : 4  :  5  : 2' :  S'-hexamethaon/'^-phenoxi/' 
P'phenylisobtUyric  add.    The  free  acid, 

MeO/\-0-CHj-0(OMe)-CH,-/^^Me 
I      lOMe       io^H      MeOl      JOMe' 

obtained  from  the  methyl  ester  by  hydrolysis,  crystallises  with  one 
molecule  of  water  in  prisms  and  melts  at  102^. 

TetramethyldihydrohrazUeinol  also  reacts  readily  with  hydrogen 
peroxide  in  acetic  acid  solution  (p.  1161),  and  is  converted  into  the 
lactone  of  2' :  2-dihydroxy-a  :  4 :  6  : 6''tetramethoxy-l3''phenooey-P'phenyliBO' 
butyric  add  (m.  p.  160°) : 

Me0/\-O-CH2-C(OMe)-CH,-/\0Me 

a  change  which  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  formation  of  the  laotone 
of  melting  point  218°  from  trimethylbrazilein  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  lactone  (m.  p.  160°)  yields  on  treatment  with  methyl 
sulphate  and  potassium  hydroxide  the  methyl  ester  of  a :  2  : 4  : 5  :  2^ :  5'- 
hexamethoxy-j3'-phenoxy-)3-phenylt8obutyric  acid  (see  above),  and 
this  fact  is  strong  evidence  that  the  explanations  of  the  formation  of 
these  lactones  and  the  constitutional  formuln  assigned  to  them  are 
correct. 

When  hiematein  is  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide  under  the 
conditions  described  in  the  case  of  brazilein,  it  yields  a  nearly  black 
quinone,  the  investigation  of  which  is  not  yet  complete.  The  methyl 
derivatives  of  hsematein  also  react  readily  with  hydrogen 
peroxide,  but  the  products  are  syrups  and  have,  so  far,  not  been 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  condition,  and  they  could  therefore  not  be 
purified  and  analysed. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  adopted  the  formula  I  (see  p.  1129) 
for  brazilin  which  was  suggested  in  our  last  paper  (Trans.,  1908,  93, 
496),  and  have  accepted  it  as  correct.  It  was,  however,  pointed  out  at 
that  time  that  the  position  of  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group  in  that 
formula  was  open  to  some  doubt,  and  that  there  wer^  indeed,  two 
formula  for  brazilin,  namely, 
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O  0 

CH  CH,       and  C(OH)   CI 


JH, 


HO      UH  HO  OH 

(I.)  (II.) 

which  seemed  to  accouat  almost  equally  well  for  all  the  then  known 
properties  of  this  substance.  The  study  of  the  methyl  derivatives  of 
brazilein,  and  especially  the  investifnation  of  tetramethyldihydro- 
brazileinol,  has  now  made  it  possible  to  decide  definitely  in  favour 
of  formula  L  The  two  expressions  (I  and  II)  for  brazilin  lead  to 
four  possible  formula  for  trimethylbrazilein,  three  of  which  (III,  lY, 
and  Y)  are  derived  from  I  and  the  other  one,  YI,  from  II : 
O  O 

MeOj'^Y^?^*  0'(^\^^^ 

W\ /(l!(OMe)\  l^'^/6(0Me)\ 

0  CH,  C  CH. 


C 


y 


MeO  \  MeO         OMe 

(III.)        " 
O 

MeQ/^V^CH^  MeO/Y^CH, 


\/\/C(OMe)\ 


u;^^ 


CH  CH  C(OMe)  CH 

OMe  ~OMe 

"  (VI.) 

These  four  expressions  for  trimethylbrazilein  lead  to  three  formula 
for  telranuthifldiht/drobraziteinol,  namely, 

0  O 

Meo/Y^CH,  MeO^V^CH, 

C(OH)  OH,  OH  OH-OH 

\_/ 


MeO  OMe  MeO  OMe 

(VII.)  (VIII.) 
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0(OMe)  CH'OH 


HeO  OMe 
(IX.) 
Since,    however,    tetramethyldihydrobraxileinol    yields    trimefehyl- 
brksilone, 

O 

Me(Y    Y     CH-CO 

Wo-  ~^ 


OH)     CHj* 


MeO  OMe 
(loe.  eit,  p.  498),  on  oxidation,  it  follows  that  the  correct  expression  for 
the  former  moet  contain  a  ^CH^  groap  in  the  position  marked  by  the 
asterisk  in  the  latter  (compare  Trans.,  1908, 93, 492).  The  only  formula 
which  f alfils  this  condition  is  YII,  and  this  therefore  most  represent 
tetramethyldihydrobrasileinol.  This  expression  may  be  derived  from 
1[I  or  ly  for  trimethylbrazilein^  and,  as  these  are  both  derived  from 
formnla  I,  it -follows  that  this  expression,  which  we  have  adopted  in 
this  and  in  the  last  paper,  most  be  the  constitutional  formula  of 
brazilin.  The  question  now  arises  "  which  of  the  formalie  III  and  IV 
represents  trimethylbrazilein  9 "  The  results  of  our  experiments  on 
the  methjlation  of  brazilein  have  shown  that  there  is  one  phenolic 
hydroxyl  group  in  that  substance  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
methjlate,  and,  indeed,  the  fact  that  dimethylbrazilein  (p.  1132)  is 
one  of  the  products  of  methylation  and  is  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis 
proves  that  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group  in  brazilein  is  actually 
methylated  before  that  particular  phenolic  hydroxyl  group. 

The  formulae  for  brazilein  corresponding  with  III  and   lY   for 
trimethylbrazilein  are 

O  O 

HO/Y^CH,  Ol/^/^^H, 

KJ\/cm)\  k^'^/qOH)\ 

O  OH,  G  CH, 


HO      OH 

(XI.)       ,  T 
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and  it  is  clear  that  XI  does  not  offer  an  explanation  of  this  difficulty 
of  methylation,  since  both  the  o-hydrozy-groaps  in  the  positions  they 
occupy  in  that  formula  are  well  known  to  be  readily  methylated. 
On  the  other  hand,  formula  X  contains  a  hydroxy-group  adjacent 
to  the  quinonoid  oxygen,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that  a 
hydroxy-group  adjacent  to  an  acidic  group,  such  as  >>C0  or  -COgH, 
or  to  quinonoid  oxygen  is  methylated  only  with  extreme  difficulty. 
These  and  other  arguments  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
clearly  prove,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  constitution  of  brazilein  is 
represented  by  formula  X  and  consequently  that  of  trimethylbrazilein 
byUL 

EXPEBIMEKTAL. 

The  MeihyUuion  of  Bnusilein. 

The  brazilein  which  we  employed  in  the  experiments  described  in 
this  paper  J9ma  prepared  from  brazilin  by  oxidation  with  iodine  (com- 
pare Liebermann  and  Burg,  Ber.^  1876,  9,  1886 ;  Benedict,  Annal&n, 
1875»  178,  101).  The  small  quantity  of  iodine  which  it  contained 
was  removed  during  the  process  of  conversion  into  trimethylbrazilein. 

Brazilin  (carefully  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol, 
50  grams)  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  warm 
alcohol,  mixed  with  hot  water  (4  litres),  the  clear  solution  cooled  to 
60 — 70°,  then  a  solution  of  iodine  (33'8  grams)  in  alcohol  (42*5  c.c.) 
added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  remain  overnight. 

The  brazilein,  which  separates  in  characteristic  glistening  crystals, 
is  collected,  well  washed,  first  with  water  and  then  with  warm  alcohol, 
and  dried  on  porous  porcelain  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
yield  is  about  30  grams. 

The  conversion  into  trimethylbrazilein  is  carried  out  as  follows : 
Brazilein  (116  grams)  is  mixed  in  a  large,  round-bottomed  flask  with 
water  (560  c.c.)  and  ice  (200  grams),  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide 
(185  C.C.  of  43  per  cent.*)  is  then  added,  and  the  flask  well  shaken 
until  the  brazilin  has  completely  dissolved.  Methyl  sulphate  (210  c.c.) 
is  then  poured  in  all  at  once,  and  the  whole  continuously  shaken, 
rise  of  temperature  being  carefully  checked  by  cooling,  when  it  will 
be  observed  that,  after  about  forty  to  fifty  mioutes,  a  solid  will  have 
commenced  to  separate.  A  further  quantity  of  the  potassium  hydroxide 
(130  c.c.)  is  now  added  in  three  or  four  portions  during  the  course  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  shaking  and  cooliog  continped  as  before, 
and,  when  the  operation  is  finished,  the  deep  crimson  colour  of  the 
original  alkaline  solution  will  have  cbauged  to  brown. 

After  remaining  for  four  hours,  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  calico 
on  filter  frames,  ground  with  water,  filtered  at  the  pump,  and  washed 

*  This  oomsponds  approximately  with  equal  quantities  of  potaniam  hydroxide 
(Merck)  and  water. 
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with  very  dilate  Bodium  hydroxide  and  then  with  water  nntil  the 
washings  are  only  a  pale  sherry  ooloor.^ 

The  ochreous  residae,  after  drying  on  porous  porcelain  over  nil^ 
phnrio  aeid,  should  weigh  about  80  grams.  The  deep  reddish-brown 
filtrate  is  mixed  with  ioe,  just  aoidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (or, 
better,  acetic  acid),  and  the  orange  precipitate  oolleoted»  washed,  and 
dried  on  porous  porcelain.  The  residue  may  be  orystallised  from 
acetic  add,  from  which  it  separates  as  a  gamet„  crystalline  mass,  which 
is  soluble  in  alkalis,  and,  on  analysis,  gives  numbers  agreeing  approxi* 
mately  with  those  required  for  ditMihylbrazikin : 

0-1641  gave  0-3881  COj  and  0-0699  HjO.     C  =  68-7  ;  H  =  5-0. 
GigH^gOg  requires  0« 69*2  ;  H« 6-1  per  cent. 

The  methoxy-groups  were  determined  by  Zeisel's  method,t  with 
the  following  result : 

0-2261  gave  0-3163  Agl.     OMe  =  18-6. 
CjgHjgOg,  containing  two  OMe  groups,  requires  OMe»  19*7  per  cent. 

As  the  yield  of  crystalline  substance  was  only  very  small,  it  has, 
in  the  meantime,  not  been  further  investigated.  The  crude  dimethyl* 
brazilein  is,  however,  very  valuable,  and  was  always  carefully  collected 
and  subjected  to  further  methylation  in  the  following  way. 

The  dry  substance  (260  grams)  is  dissolved  in  water  (1  litre)  and 
potassium  hydroxide  solution  (180  c.c.  of  43  per  cent.),  mixed  with 
methyl  sulphate  (216  c.c),  and  the  whole  well  shaken  and  cooled  as 
before,  when,  in  about  twenty  minutes,  a  precipitate  will  commence  to 
separate. 

A  further  quantity  of  potassium  hydroxide  (140  c.c)  is  then  added 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and,  after  shaking  and  cooling  for  ten 
minutes,  the  whole  is  left  overnight  and  the  product  worked  np 
exactly  as  before,  l^he  total  yield  of  the  product  of  methylation, 
insoluble  in  dilute  alkali,  should  be  about  80  grams  from  the  115 
grams  of  brazilein  employed. 

Sepan'cUion  of  TrvrMH^ylbrazUein  and  TeiramethyldihydrobrcunUinoL 

The  crude  product  of  the  methylation  of  brazilein,  insoluble  in 
alkali,  consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  trimethylbrasilein  and 
tetramethyldihydrobrazileinol  in  approximately  equal  quantitiee. 
The  separation  of  these  substances  is  a  matter  of  considerable  experi- 

*  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  erode  product  is  dark  coloared,  soft,  and 
resinous,  it  is  ground  with  very  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  and  allowed  to  stand  until 
it  has  become  hard  and  granular. 

t  The  determmations  of  methoxy-groups,  given  in  this  paper,  were  all  car  riod 
out  by  Perkin's  modification  of  Zeisel's  method  (Trans,,  1903,  83,  1867),  which  was 
found  to  be  veiy  rapid  and  accurate. 
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nenM  difficulty,  owing  to  the  presence  of  resinous  matter,  and  to  the 
fact  that  tetramethyldihydrobrazileinol  is  so  soluble  in  nearly  all 
solvents,  and  has  so  little  tendency  to  assume  crystalline  form,  that  it 
prevents  the  crystallisation  of  the  trimethylbrazilein.  Ultimately  we 
devised  the  two  following  methods  of  separation,  which  have  enabled 
us  to  prepare  pure  trimethylbrazilein  in  considerable  quantities. 

L  SeparcUian  by  Meanhs  of  Formic  AM, — The  crude  product 
(62  grams)  is  warmed  with  formic  acid  (100  c.c.  of  sp.  gr.  1*22)  at 
50°  until  dissolved,  warm  water  (35  c.c.)  is  then  added,  and  the  deep 
red  solution  left  for  several  days.  The  lirilliant  crimson,  crystalline 
sediment  of  trimethylbrazilein  formate  (p.  1136)  is  collected,  washed 
with  dilute  formic  acid  (1  part  to  4  parts  of  water),  drained  on 
porous  porcelain,  and  boiled  with  dilute  alcohol  (75  per  cent.).  The 
alcohol  decomposes  the  formate,  and,  on  cooling,  pure  trimethyl- 
brazilein separates  in  glistening,  amber  prisms,  but  the  yield  is 
usually  very  unsatisfactory.  The  tetramethyldihydrobrazileinol  con* 
tained  in  the  mother  liquors  may  be  precipitated  by  water  and 
separated  from  trimethylbrazilein  by  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash 
in  the  way  described  on  p.  1138. 

II.  Separation  by  Means  of  Sther.-^ln  dealing  with  large  quantities 
of  material,  the  following  process  of  separation  gives  the  more  satis- 
factory results,  and  is  based  on  the  observation  that,  whilst  tetra- 
methyldihydrobrazileinol is  very  soluble  in  ether,  trimethylbrazilein 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  this  solvent.  The  crude  product  is  kneaded 
with  ether  in  a  mortar,  the  ether  being  decanted  and  replaced 
by  fresh  solvent  about  fifteen  to  twenty  times  and  until  practi- 
cally all  the  tetramethyldihydrobrazileinol  has  been  extracted.  The 
residue  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours,  when  a  cake  of  crystalline  trimethylbrazilein 
will  have  separated,  and  further  large  quantities  may  be  obtained  by 
digesting  the  mother  liquor  with  animal  charcoal  and  then  allowing  it 
to  concentrate  slowly  in  the  air.  The  ethereal  solution  containing 
the  tetramethyldihydrobrazileinol  is  evaporated,  and  the  residual 
amber  syrup  kneaded  and  left  in  contact  with  water  until  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  chalky  mass,  which  is  drained  on  porous  porcelain 
and  purified  as  explained  on  p.  1139. 

'Eqt  analysis,  the  substance,  obtained  as  described  in  the  last  section, 
was  several  times  recrystallised  from  alcohol : 

L  0-2038  gave  0ol82  CO,  and  00992  H^O.     0 - 69-3 ;  H  =  5-4. 
11.01620    „    0-4143  OOj    „    00790  H^O.     0  =  696;  H  =  5-5. 
CjgHjgOg  requires  0»  69-6;  Has  5*6  percent. 
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The  determination  of  the  methoxj-gronps  hy  Zeisel's  method  gaye 
the  following  results : 

0-3462  gave  07712  Agl.     OMe  =  282. 

0-2936    „    0-6219  AgL     OMe  =  28-0. 
C^^HjgOg,  containing  three  OMe  groups,  requires  OMe  »  28*5  per  cent. 

TrimethylhazUein  melts  at  177 — 178^  to  a  led  liquid,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene,  acetic  acid,  or 
ethyl  acetate,  but  sparingly  so  in  ether  or  light  petroleum,  and  the 
solutions  stain  the  skin  a  deep  yellow. 

The  finely-divided  substance  dissolves  appreciably  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  deep  yellow  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  voluminous  mass 
of  bright  yellow  needles.  The  most  suitable  solvents  for  crystal- 
lising large  quantities  seem  to  be  ethyl  alcohol  or  ethyl  acetate. 
Trimethylbrazilein  crystallises  in  glistening,  yellow  plates  or  in 
needles,  or  in  hard,  amber  prisms,  often  of  considerable  size,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  these  different  forms  are  deposited  are 
not  known.  On  one  occasion,  however,  it  was  observed  that  a  mass 
of  needles  which  had  separated  from  an  alcoholic  solution  changed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  and  while  still  in  the  mother  liquor  into  the 
hard  prisms.  That  trimethylbrazilein,  like  trimethylbrazilone,  crystal- 
lises in  different  modiBcations  is  also  indicated  by  an  observation^ 
which  has  twice  been  made,  that,  whilst  in  nearly  all  cases  it  melts  at 
177°,  under  certain  conditions  crystals  are  deposited  which  melt  at 
159°,  and  a  substance  of  this  melting  point  was  used  in  analysis  IL 
In  order  to  determine  whether  trimethylbrazilein  yields  an  acetyl 
derivative  (compare  Herzig,  Mo7iat8h.y  1898,  19,  742),  the  pure 
substance  (2  grams)  was  digested  with  acetic  anhydride  (10  grams) 
and  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  (2  grams),  when  a  dark  brown  solution 
was  obtained,  which  deposited  the  unchanged  substance  on  dOution 
with  water.  Trimethylbri^ilein  is  very  readily  oxidised  by  nitrio  or 
chromic  acids,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  very  readily  attacked 
by  alkaline  permanganate  in  the  cold ;  on  warming,  oxidation  takes 
place  readily,  with  the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  following  description  of  the  crystalline  form  of  trimethyl- 
brazilein was  supplied  by  Mr.  (George  Jerusalem.  The  crystals  are 
large,  amber-coloured  prisms,  which  fracture  conchoidally  and  show  no 
definite  cleavage;  they  belong  to  the  monosymmetric  system,  and 
exhibit  the  two  forms />{  110}  and  $"{011}  about  equally  well  developed. 
The  form  6(010}  is  always  present,  but  is  so  poorly  developed  that  no 
measurements  were  obtained  for  it. 

Crystal  System. — Monosymmetric  and  Pseudorhombic : 

a:h:c  =  0-371 1:1: 0'6860.     ^8  =  90^'20^ 
Forms  observed.-^!  110},  ^{011},  and  *{010}. 
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The  folIowiDg  angular  measQTements  were  obtained : 


Angle. 

Number 
of  observa- 
tions. 

Limits. 

Mean. 

Calculated. 

110  :  ITO 

110 :  no 

Oil  :  oil 
110:011 

Oil :  no 

110  :  Oil 

12 
11 
7 
3 
8 
6 

40'*26'—  40**66' 
188  50  —139  39 

60  25  —  60  58 

80  7—80  17 
100    8—100  20 

79  81  —  79  57 

40'43'80" 
139  16   0 

60  44  80 

80  10  30 
100  13  15 

79  46  50 

139n6'80" 

79  67  20 
100  13   0 

h  The  crystals  were  not  sufficiently  transparent  for  the  satisfactory 
determinations  of  the  optical  properties,  but  the  extinctions  on  the 
faces  of /){110}  and  g{011}  were  observed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
geometrical  symmetry. 

THmeAyllnuzOein-hydroxf/Uiniine,  OjgHigOjjNHj'OH.* 

This  substance  was  obtained  as  the  result  of  an  experiment  made 
with  the  object  of  preparing  an  oxime  of  trimethylbrazilein. 

Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  (7  grams)  was  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  water,  mixed  with  sodium  methoxide 
(Na  a  2*3  grams),  and,  after  filtering  from  the  precipitated  sodium 
chloride,  finely-powdered  trimethylbrazilein  (3  grams)  was  added  to 
the  filtrate. 

At  first  a  deep  orange  solution  was  produced,  but  this  soon  became 
lighter,  and  ultimately  only  very  pale  yellow.  After  remaining  for 
several  hours,  the  solution  was  left  to  concentrate  over  sulphuric 
acid,  filtered  from  a  trace  of  salt,  and  the  concentration  continued, 
when  large,  colourless  prisms  separated  which  were  quite  free  from 
inorganic  matter : 

0-1606  gave  0-3766  CO,  and  00863  H^O.     C  «  638 ;  H  =  5-9. 

01841     „    0-4334  CO,   „    00993  H,0.     C-64-2;  H-60. 

0-3012    „     9*6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  16^  and  769  mm.     N  =  3*8. 

0*3107     „     9-6C.C.        „         „  19°   „    773  mm.     N-3-6. 
CigHgjO^N  requires  C-  63*6 ;  H  =«  68  ;  N  =  39  per  cent. 

TrimethylbfWbiMn'kydroxylamine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  and  decomposes  at  about  160°  with  evolution  of  gas.  When 
teiled  with  acetic  acid,  sodium  carbonate,  or  ammonia,  it  is  decom- 
|K>8ed  with  separation  of  trimethylbrazilein. 

Saiii  of  TrimethylbraziMn. — One  of  the  most  characteristic  properties 

*  The  addition  of  hydroxylamine  occurs  obviously  at  the  quinonoid  linking,  the 
inocess  being  nmUar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  tiimethyl' 
-dihydxobiazileinol  (p.  1186). 
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of  this  substance  is  the  ease  with  which  it  combines  with  concentrated 
acids  to  yield  deep  crimson  salts.  When  a  solution  of  trimetfajl- 
brazilein  in  acetic  acid  is  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  an 
intense  crimson  solution  is  formed,  which  soon  deposits  a  voluminous 
mass  of  deep  crimson  needles  of  the  sulphate. 

Similarly,  the  hydrochloride  separates  in  red  needles  with  a  violet 
reflex  when  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of 
trimethylbrazilein  in  acetic  acid.  Both  of  these  salts  are  decomposed 
by  water  with  separation  of  a  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate,  which 
doubtless  consists  of  trimethylbrazilein. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  salt  is  ihe/armaU^  Q^^'Q^fig^QILfi^ 
which  was  prepared  in  large  quantities  and  employed  in  Uie  purification 
of  crude  trimethylbrazilein  (p.  1 133).  When  trimethylbrazilein  is  di»- 
solved  in  warm  formic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'022),  an  intense  crimson  solution 
is  produced,  and,  if  this  is  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  few  days,  the  formate  gradually  separates  in  magnificent 
ruby  prisms,  which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  size  and  possess  a 
quite  remarkably  brilliant  lustre  : 

0-1616  gave  6-8592  OOg  and  0-0752  Kfi.    C  =  646 ;  H - 5-5. 
01511     „    0-3571  CO,    „    00744  HgO.     C«64-4;  H  =  5-4. 

C^Hg^Oy  requires  0-64*5  ;  H  =  5'3  per  cent. 
Trimethylbrazilein  formate  may  be  crystallised  from  small  quantities 
of  alcohol,  but  it  is  decomposed  by  much  boiling  alcohol,  yielding  a  deep 
yellow  solution  from  which  pure  trimethylbrazilein  separates,  usually 
in  needles.  The  salt  is  also  readily  decomposed  by  water  or  dilute 
sodium  carbonate. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  the  solution  of  trimethylbrazilein  in 
formic  acid  is  an  intense  crimson  colour,  the  corresponding  solution  in 
acetic  acid  is  only  orange.  Attempts  to  prepare  the  acetate  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  it  therefore  seems  possible  that  trimethylbrazilein 
does  not  combine  with  acetic  acid  to  form  a  salt  corresponding  with 
the  formate. 

Action  of  Potassium  Hydroxide  on  TrimdhylbraxUein,    Formation  of 
TriTMtkyldihydroln-azileinol,  Oi0HioO,(OMe)^-OH. 

Trimethylbrazilein  is  insoluble  in  dilute  potassium  hydroxide,  but^  if 
the  finely-divided  substance  (in  quantities  of  not  mcHre  than  6  grams) 
is  boiled  with  water  (150  c.c.)  and  then  concentrated  potassium 
hydroxide  (5  grams)  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time^  it  gradnallj 
dissolves  to  a  pale  brown  solution.  This  is  filtered  from  traew  of 
unchanged  trimethylbrazilein,  and  the  filtrate  ran  in  a  thin  stjraam 
into  an  excess  of  dilute  acetic  acid  kept  cooled  by  ice  and  well  stirred 
by  a  turbine.     The  drab  precipitate  which  separates  is  criiected^  kft 
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in  contact  with  porous  poroeiain  until  quite  drj,  and  then  ruhbed  in  a 
mortar  with  cold  aloohol,  which  dissolyes  much  dark«ooloured  resinous 
matter.  The  mass  is  truisferred  to  the  filter^  the  precipitate  well 
washed  with  small  quantities  of  alcohol  until  l^he  filtrate  is  only  pale 
yellow,  and  then  crystallised  from  much  boiling  alcohol,  from  which 
trimMyldihydr^hrmzikinol  separates  in  glistening,  yellow  prisms.  The 
dark-coloured  mother  liquors  are  digested  for  some  hours  with  animal 
charcoal,  filtered,  and  then  allowed  to  concentrate  spontaneously  in  the 
air,  and  the  dark  crusts  which  gradually  separate  are  then  purified  by 
reorystallisation  from  alcohol : 

01489  gare  0-3692  00,  and  0-0780  H^O.    C-65-9 ;  H  =  5-9. 

01467    „    0-3672  00,    „    0-0801  H^O.     0-66-4;  H« 6-8. 
^19^20^6  requires  0=  66*3 ;  H=«6-8  per  cent. 

The  determination  of  the  methozy-groups  by  Zeisel's  method  gave 
the  following  results : 

0-3491  gave  06979  AgL     OMe  =  26*4. 
O^gH^^O^,  containing  three  OMe  groups,  requires  OMe  »  27*0  per  cent. 

When  heated  in  a  capillary  tube,  trimethyldihydrobrajuleinol 
gradually  darkens  in  colour,  finally  becomes  deep  red,  and  melts  at 
about  177%  the  melting  point  of  trimethylbrasilein,  into  which  it  is 
obriously  converted  during  the  process  (p.  1138).  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  chloroform  or  ethyl  acetate,  and  moderately  so  in 
methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  named| 
it  dissolves  sparingly  in  these  solvents  in  the  cold.  It  is  also  sparingly 
soluble  in  benzene,  and  almost  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  It 
separates  from  its  solutions  in  well-defined,  four-sided  prisms,  and, 
when  quite  pure,  has  only  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Trimethyldihydrobrazileinol  is  not  readily  attacked  by  concentrated 
potassium  hydroxide  even  on  boiling,  and  attempts  to  prepare 
decomposition  products  by  digesting  with  methyl-  or  ethyl-alcoholic 
potash  were  unsuccessful,  since  the  substance  was  either  recovered 
unchanged  or  yielded  resinous  products  from  which  nothing  crystalline 
could  be  obtained.  When  its  solution  in  potassium  hydroxide  is 
mixed  with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  the  brown  colour  rapidly 
becomes  paler,  and,  after  several  hours,  a  colourless  solution  is 
obtained  from  which  acetic  acid  deposits  a  colourless  precipitate, 
which,  however,  rapidly  becomes  yellow  in  contact  with  air.  If 
hydrogen  peroxide  (30  per  cent.)  is  added  to  a  solution  of  trimethyl- 
dihydrobrasileinol  in  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide,  a  perfectly 
colourless  precipitate  is  rapidly  deposited,  which  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  almost  colourless,  fournsided  prisms  : 

0*I67»  gave  0-4087  00,  and  0*0896  H^O.    0  *  66-4  j  H  ^  6-9. 
^19^20^  requires  0 «-  66*8 ;  H  »•  6*8  per  cent. 
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This  Bubatance  melted  when  rapidly  heated  at  aboat  185^,  is 
readily  solable  in  dilute  potajssium  hydroxide,  and  evidently  oonaistB 
of  trlmeihyldihydrobrasileinoly  which,  therefore^  when  quite  pure  is 
almost  colourless.  * 

What  was  difficult  to  understand,  at  first,  is  that  hydrogen 
peroxide  should  precipitate  this  substance  from  a  strongly  alkaline 
solution.  Experiment  showed,  however,  that  other  phenols  behave 
in  a  similar  manner,  since,  for  example,  a  solution  of  resorcinol 
methyl  ether,  C0H^(OMe)*OH,  in  excess  of  dilute  potassium  hydroxide 
is  also  precipitated  by  hydrogen  peroxide.  Possibly  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  converts  the  potassium  hydroxide  into  peroxide,  which  is  no 
longer  able  to  dissolve  the  phenolic  substances. 

Conversion  qf  TrimUhyldihydrobrazilemol  inio  IMmetkylbrazilein. 

In  describing  its  behaviour  in  a  capillary  tube,  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  trimethyldihydrobrazileinol  is  evidently  converted 
into  trimethylbrazilein  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  this  interesting 
chaDge  takes  place,  apparently  almost  quantitatively,  under  the 
following  conditions.  The  finely-divided  substance  is  digested  with 
ten  times  its  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid  for  two  minutes  and  the 
deep  orange  solution  poured  into  water,  when  the  milky  liquid  soon 
deposits  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which,  after  washing  with  water  and 
dilute  potassium  hydroxide,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  deep  yellow 
prisms : 

01356  gave  03449  CO,  and  00698  BLfi.    0  =  694 ;  H=:5-7. 
CjgHjgOg  requires  0  «  69'6 ;  H  =  5*5  per  cent. 

This  substance  melted  at  177^  and  consisted,  as  direct  comparison 
proved,  of  pure  trimethylbrazilein. 

Teiramethyldihydrobrazileinol,  C^^'B.^fi^{0^e)^. 

It  has  been  shown  on  p.  1133  that  one  of  the  principal  products 
of  the  methylation  of  trimethylbrazilein  with  potassium  hydroxide 
and  methyl  sulphate  is  a  substance  which  is  separated  from  trimethyl- 
brazilein by  treatment  with  ether  in  the  cold  and  obtained  from  the 
ethereal  solution  as  an  ochreous  mass.  In  order  to  remove  traces 
of  trimethylbrazilein  which  this  product  undoubtedly  contained,  it 
(100  grams)  was  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol  and  digested  with 
alcoholic  potash  (KOH»  15  grams)  for  fifteen  minutes  at  the  boiling 
point. 

The  solution  was  run  in  a  thin  stream  into  much  water,  k^vt 
vigorously  agitated  by  a  turbine,  and  allowed  to  remain  overnight^ 
and  the  pale  ochreous  precipitate  was  then  collected,  well  washed 
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with  water,  and  left  in  contact  with  porous  porcelain  and  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  until  quite  dry.  The  examin- 
ation of  this  substance  showed  that  it  consisted  essentially  of 
tetramethyldihydrobrazileinol  (compare  the  atialogous  formation  of 
pentamethyldihydrohsemateinol,  p.  1143),  but  it  was  still  very 
impure,  since  a  determination  of  the  methozy-groups  yielded 
MeO"27*5,  whereas  the  formula  Ci0H^oOg(OMe)4  requires  MeO  =  34'3 
per  cent. 

The  propeHies  of  this  substance  render  it  very  difficult  to  purify, 
since  it  is  excessively  soluble  in  nearly  all  organic  solvents  and 
exhibits  very  little  tendency  to  crystallise.  In  light  petroleum 
(b.  p.  60 — 70°),  it  is,  however,  sparingly  soluble,  and  if  the  crude 
product  (10  grams)  is  digested  with  light  petroleum  (500  c.c.)  most  of  it 
dissolves,  leaving  a  dark  brown  reein.  The  solution  was  decanted, 
digested  with  animal  charcoal,  concentrated  to  about  100  cc.  (under 
200  mm.  pressure),  poured  into  a  beaker,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  days,  when  hard,  apparently  amorphous  crusts  formed  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  beaker.  The  analytical  results  obtained 
were  now  much  more  satisfactory,  and  indicated  that  this  substance 
consisted  of  nearly  pure  tetramethyldihydrobrazileinol : 

0-1471  gave  0-3668  COg and 0081  H^O.     0  =  66-0 ;  H  =  6-1. 
CaoHjjOg  requires  0  =  670  ;  H  =  6-1  per  cent. 

The  determination  of  the  methoxy-groups  by  Zeisel's  method 
gave: 

0-2107  gave  0-629  Agl.    MeO-33-2 
C^qH^O^,  containing  four  MeO  groups,  requires  MeO  »  34*3  per  cent. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  this  substance,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  pentamethylhiemateinol  (p.  1143),  which  crystallises  with 
such  facility,  made  it  appear  probable  that  its  inability  to  crystallise 
properly  was  due  to  the  impurity  which  it  still  contained,  and,  in  order 
to  test  this  point,  it  was  decided  to  prepare  the  substance  from 
trimethyldihydrobrazileinol  by  direct  methylation. 

Trimetbyldihydrobrazileinol  (4  grams)  was  dissolved  in  methyl 
alcohol,  and  mixed  with  methyl-alcoholic  potash  (KOH  =  6  grams)  aud 
methyl  sulphate  (4  gi-ams),  the  whole  being  well  cooled  during  the 
addition. 

A  further  quantity  of  methyl -alcoholic  potash  (K0H~2  grams) 
and  methyl  sulphate  (4  grams)  was  then  added,  and,  after  remaining 
overnight,  the  whole  was  diluted  with  water,  when  a  yellow,  amorphous 
precipitate  separated.  This  was  collected,  washed  well,  and  allowed 
to  remain  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  until  quite 
dry,  but  the  pale  ochreoos  mass  still  showed  the  same  inability  to 
crystallise   which   had   been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  previous 
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specimeD.  It  sefMurated  from  light  petroleum  in  craats  which  could 
Boaroelj  be  called  crystalline,  bat  the  analytical  reealts  were  now 
more  satisfactory : 

01333  gave  0*3242  00^  and  0*0763  Kfi.    G»66-4 ;  H-63. 

0U66    „    0-3680  OOj    „    00832  H,0.     0-66-6;  H-6-1. 
GjoH^Oq  requires  0-67-0;  H-6*lper  cent. 

The  methozy-determination  gave  the  following  results : 

0147  gave  03558  Agl.     MeO  =  33-2. 

0  1596,,    0-3938  Agl.     MeO  =  33-6. 

G|sHjo02(OMe)4  required  MeO«34-3  per  cent. 

Tetramethyldikydrobrazil^inol  softens  at  56^  and  becomes  trans- 
parent at  about  60^,  but  it  has  no  definite  melting  point. 

It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  chloroform, 
benzene,  or  ether,  and  is  also  appreciably,  although  sparingly^  so  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  light  petroleum.  It 
dissolves  in  formic  acid  with  an  intense  eosin-red  colour,  and  is 
reprecipitated  by  much  water. 

The  Methylation  of  Haematein. 

In  preparing  the  large  quantities  of  haematein  required  for  these 
experiments,  the  following  method,  based  on  the  observations  of 
J.  J.  Hummel  and  A.  G.  Perkin  (Trans.,  1882,  41,  368),  was 
employed. 

Finely-powdered  pure  hematoxylin  (15  grams)  is  dissolved  in  water 
(150  c.c.)  and  concentrated  ammonia  (16  c.o.),  and  a  rapid  current  of 
air  drawn  through  the  solution  for  about  six  hours,  all  riee  of 
temperature  being  avoided  by  cooling  in  running  water  during  the 
operation.  Dilute  acetic  acid  (about  250  cc.  of  10  per  oent.)  is  heated 
on  the  water-bath,  and  the  product  of  oxidation  added  in  a  thin 
stream,  steam  being  passed  during  the  addition,  when  h^matein 
separatee  in  crystals  with  the  characteristic  silver  lustre.  The  product 
is  filtered,  washed  with  water  and  then  with  methyl  alcohol,  and 
drained  on  porous  porcelain. 

The  yield  of  hiematein  varies  considerably  in  different  experiments, 
it  is  sometimes  80  per  cent,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  60  per  cent,  of 
the  theoretical.  The  methylation  of  h»matein  is  a  very  diffienlt 
operation,  much  more  so  than  the  methylation  of  brasilein,  and  this  is 
due  partly  to  the  readiness  with  which  h»matein  is  oxidised  in  alkaliiK 
solution  and  partly  to  the  solubility  of  the  product  of  metbylatioiu 
The  operation  is  carried  out  in  a  large,  round-bottomed  flask  provided 
with  a  cork  and  tubes,  so  that  oxidation  may  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible  by  passing  coal  ga& 

Hffimatein  (80  grams)  is  mixed  in  the  flask  with  water  (400  ac)  io# 
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(200  grams),  and  potassium  hydroxide  (217  c.c.  of  43  percent.),  and 
well  shaken  until  the  hiematein  has  completely  dissolved.  Methyl 
sulphate  (230  c.c.)  is  added  in  one  portion,  the  flask  well  agitated, 
carefully  cooled  in  running  water,  and  a  current  of  coal  gas  passed 
during  the  whole  operation.  After  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  a 
further  quantity  of  potassium  hydroxide  (150  c.c.)  is  added  in  several 
small  quantities,  and  the  shaking  continued  for  fifteen  minutes ;  the 
flask  in  then  allowed  to  re'main  for  three  to  four  hours  in  running 
water.  The  precipitate  *  is  collected  on  cloth  on  a  filter  frame,  well 
washed,  and  drained  on  porous  porcelain ;  it  is  then  treated  as  explained 
in  the  next  section. 

The  dark  red  filtrate  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  saturated  with  salt, 
and  the  precipitate  collected,  washed  with  water,  and  further  methylated 
by  dissolving  in  water  (300  c.c.)  and  potassium  hydroxide  (72  c.c.  of 
43  per  cent.)  and  shaking  with  methyl  sulphate  (86  cc),  the  precipitate 
which  forms  being  again  collected  and  drained  on  porous  porcelain  as 
before.  This  process  is  repeated  with  the  mother  liquor  until  no  more 
precipitate  forms,  but,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  the 
yield  of  the  crude  product  of  methylation,  insoluble  in  alkalis,  is  very 
unsatisfactory  and  is  seldom  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  hsematein 
employed. 

TctramstkyUioemaieinf  CiQ'Bifi2{^^^)4i  ^etrameth^ldihydrohaemateinol, 
0|oHgO^(OMe)4*OH,  oiui  Fentamethyldihj/droha&mateinoly 
0,eH,0,(0Me)5. 

The  crude  product  of  the  methylation  of  hsematein,  obtained  as 
explained  in  the  last  section  and  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  dilute 
potassium  hydroxide,  contains  tetramethylhaematein  and  penlamethyldi- 
hi/droIiae7nateinolyf  and  these  may  be  separated  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  the  peutamethyl  compound  is  more  soluble  in  cold  ethyl 
acetate  (or  in  boiling  light  petroleum)  than  the  tetramethyl  compound. 
In  the  one  case,  the  crude  mass  is  ground  up  with  successive  small 
quantities  of  cold  ethyl  acetate,  until  the  dark  resinous  impurity 
and  much  of  the  pentamethyl  compound  has  been  removed,  and 
the  residual  ochreous  mixture  of  the  tetra-  and  penta-methyl  com- 
pounds is  separated  into  its  constituents  by  fractional  crystallisation 
from  ethyl  acetate,  when  the  tetramethyl  compound  separates  first. 
The  ethyl  acetate  mother  liquors  are  digested  with  animal  charcoal, 

*  It  sometimes  happens  that  no  precipitate  separates,  in  which  case  a  further 
quantity  of  methyl  sulphate  (86  cc.)  and  potassium  hydroxide  (66  c.c.)  is  added 
and  the  shaking  continued  as  before. 

t  Generally  speaking,  the  latter  is  present  in  much  the  larger  quantity,  and  in 
one  laige  preparation  the  product  consisted  entirely  of  crude  pentamethyldihydro- 
hsemateinoL 
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filtered,  the  filtrate  allowed  to  concentrate  spontaneously  in  the  air, 
and  the  dark  crystalline  crusts  which  separate  are  then  purified 
as  before  by  crystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate  or,  better,  from  alcohol. 
When  much  resinous  matter  is  present,  separation  by  means  of  light 
petroleum  has  frequently  been  found  advantageous.  The  crudo  mass 
is  repeatedly  extracted  on  the  water-bath  with  much  light  petroleum 
(b.  p.  100—110°),  which  dissolves  the  pentamethyl  compound  the 
more  readily,  and  from  which  ochreous  crusts  are  deposited  on 
cooling. 

After  collecting,  the  filtrate  is  used  to  again  extract  the  undissolved 
mass,  the  process  being  repeated  several  times  until  an  insoluble,  black 
resin  remains.  Tetramethylhsomatein  and  pentamethyldihydrohnma- 
teinol  are  then  separated  from  the  crude  crystalline  mass  as  before  by 
fractional  crystallisation  from  ethyl  acetate. 

Tetramethylkaematein. — This  substance  is  obtained  pure  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol  or  ethyl  acetate,  from  either  of  which  it 
separates  in  beautiful  amber-coloured,  rhombic  prisms  with  truncated 
ends.     For  analysis,  it  was  dried  over  sulphuric  acid. 

0-1578  gave  0-3878  CO,  and  00823  H^O.    C  =  67-0  ;  H=5-8. 

0-1738    „    0-4279  CO,    „    00891  H,0.     0=67-1 ;  H-6-7. 

OjoHjqO^  requires    0  «  67*4 ;  H  =  6-6  per  cent. 

Tetramethylhaematein  melts  at  210°  to  a  red  oil,  which  rapidly 
decomposes  and  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ethyl  acetate, 
but  sparingly  so  in  these  solvents  in  the  cold.  It  is  also  sparingly 
soluble  in  benzene  and  almost  insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  It 
dissolves  in  formic  acid  with  an  intense  crimson  colour,  but  the  formate 
does  not,  like  trimethylbrazilein  formate  (p.  1136),  appear  to  crystallise 
readily ;  it  is  also  very  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  yielding  a  de^ 
orange-brown  solution. 

Teiramethylhaematein  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
cold  with  an  intense  crimson  colour,  but  this  soon  begins  to  change,  and 
if  warmed  at  60^  the  change  to  orange  is  very  rapid. 

The  solution  acquires  a  faint  green  fluorescence,  which  is  not 
nearly  so  marked  as  that  exhibited  by  trimethylbi*azilein  under  the 
same  conditions.  When  the  orange  solution  is  poured  into  water, 
a  bright  red,  gelatinous  precipitate  separates,  which  is  described  on 
p.  1151. 

TetrametJiyldihydrohaemtUeifwL — When  tetramethylhaematein  is 
ground  to  a  paste  with  water  and  warmed  with  dilute  potassium 
hydroxide,  it  rapidly  dissolves  to  a  pale  claret  solution.  This  was 
filtered  into  an  excess  of  cold  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  pale  ochreous 
very  voluminous  precipitate  was  collected,  washed  with  water,  dried 
on  porous  porcelain,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol : 
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01477  gave  03482  OOj  and  00800  Hfi.    0  =  643 ;  H  =  61. 
01342    „    0-3153  CO,    „    0-0718  H3O.     C  =  64-2;  H  =  60. 
CjqH^O^  requires  C  «  64*2 ;  H  =  6*9  per  cent. 

TeiramethyldihydrohaeincU&inol  melts  at  183^,  and  is  readily  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  ethyl  acetate,  or  chloroform,  but  sparingly  so 
in  the  two  first  mentioned  in  the  cold  as  also  in  benzene,  and  it  is 
almost  insoluble  in  light  petroleum. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution,  on 
boUing,  becomes  a  deep  red,  elimination  of  water  and  formation  of 
tetramethylhaBmatein  taking  place  apparently  during  this  operation 
(compare  the  analogous  formation  of  trimethylbrazilein  from  tri- 
methyldihydrobrazileinol,  p.  1138). 

PenUtmeihyldihydrohcienutieinol. — The  separation  of  this  substance 
from  the  crude  product  of  the  methylation  of  hsamatein  is  de- 
scribed above.  After  repeated  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  and 
then  from  ethyl  acetate,  the  following  results  were  obtained  on 
analysis : 

0-1378  gave  03284  CO,  and  00791  H,0.     0 - 650 ;  H  =  6*3. 
01470    „    0-3502  CO,    „    00866  H,0.     C  =  66-0 ;  H-.6-4. 
CjiHj^Oy  requires  C  =  65*0  ;  H  =  6-2  per  cent. 

The  methoxy-groups  were  determined  with  the  following  result : 

0-2691  gave  07770  AgL     MeO - 382. 
CjiH^^O^,  containing  five  MeO  groups,  requires  MeO  »  39*8  per  cent. 

FmUamethyldihydrohamncUeinol  melts  at  159 — 160°,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ethyl  acetate,  or  chloroform,  but  sparingly 
BO  in  light  petroleum.  It  separates  from  alcohol  in  very  pale  yellow, 
four-sided  plates,  but,  when  its  solution  in  ethyl  acetate  is  allowed  to 
concentrate  spontaneously,  it  is  frequently  deposited  in  well-defined, 
six-sided  plates  or  prisms.  It  is  curious  that  this  compound  should 
crystallise  with  such  facility,  whereas  the  corresponding  tetramethyl- 
dihydrobrazileinol  (p.  1139)  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  crystalline 
condition. 

PentamethyldihydrobflBmateinol  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  brilliant  crimson  colour,  which  changes  only  slowly  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  If  the  solution  is  warmed  at  60°,  however, 
it  rapidly  becomes  pale  reddish- brown,  and  acquires  a  very  faint  green 
fluorescence  which  is  not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  tetra- 
meihyldibydrobrazileinol.  When  poured  into  water,  a  crimson  salt 
separates,  which  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water  and,  on  slowly  cooling, 
crystitliises  beautifully  in  bunches  of  orange-red  needles  (see  p.  1152). 
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Oxidation  of  TetrameihyldihydrobraziUinol  with  Ckromie 

Acid. 

Formation  of  Trimethylbrazilone  and  other  Products. 

In  carrying  out  this  oxidation,  tetramethjldihydrobrazileiiiol 
(12  grams)  was  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  (60  c.a)  in  a  large 
beaker  fitted  with  a  mechanical  stirrer,  and  then  chromic  acid 
(12  grams)  dissolved  in  water  (20  c.c.)  was  gradually  added,  the  whole 
being  carefully  cooled  by  running  water  during  the  operation.  The 
product  was  poured  in  a  thin  stream  into  much  water,  saturated 
with  salt,  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight;  the  precipitate 
which  had  separated  was  collected  and  purified  by  many  crystal- 
lisations from  ethyl  acetate,  alcohol,  and  finally  from  methyl  ethyl 
ketone : 

0-1886  gave  0-4596  OOg  and  0-0882  Kfi.     C  =  66-4 ;  H»5^2. 
OigHigOfl  requires  0  =  66-6 ;  H« 5*3  per  cent 

The    determination    of    the  methozy-groups    gave    the  following 

result : 

0-3202  gave  06439  Agl.     MeO  =  26-6. 
C^gHigOg,  containing  three  MeO  groups,  requires  MeO  =»  27*2  per  cent. 

That  this  substance,  which  separated  from  methyl  ethyl  ketone  in 
colourless  prisms  and  melted  at  160°,  is  trimethylbrazilone  (Tirana., 
1902,  81,  1041)  was  proved  by  conversion  into  a-acetylanhydrotri- 
methylbrazilone  by  boiling  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate. 

After  crystallising  from  acetic  acid,  this  derivative  melted  at  175% 
and  the  melting  point  was  unchanged  when  it  was  mixed  with  a 
specimen  of  the  acetyl  compound  which  had  been  obtained  on  a 
previous  occasion  {loc,  eit,,  p.  1045).  An  analysis  was  also  carried 
out: 

01246  gave  0-3128  COg  and  0-0562  HgO.     0  =  68-5 ;  H«4-9. 
O^iHjgOg  requires  0  =  68-8 ;  H  =  4-9  per  cent. 

Trimethylbrazilone  is  dimorphous,  and  its  melting  point  varies  in  a 
remarkable  manner  according  to  the  solvent  from  which  it  is  crystal- 
lised. Gilbody  and  Perkin  {loc.  dt,,  p.  1041)  state  that,  wh^  crystal-  ' 
lised  from  alcohol,  it  melts  at  about  185%  and  that  subsequent  repeated 
crystallisation  from  benzene  causes  the  melting  point  to  sink  to  167°. 
Herzig  {Monatsh.,  1902,  23,  172)  gives  160""  as  the  melting  point 
after  crystallisation  from  acetic  acid,  and  we  have  now  observed  that 
this  substance  also  melts  at  160^  when  it  is  repeatedly  recrystallised 
from  methyl  ethyl  ketone.  When  the  trimethylbrazilone,  previously 
obtained  from  trimethylbrazilin  by  oxidation,  waiB  crystallised  in  this 
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way  and  mixed  with  the  specimen  obtained  from  tetramethjldihydro- 
bracileinol,  the  mixture  melted  at  160°. 

The  mother  liquors  from  the  purification  of  the  trimethylbrazilone 
obtained  in  the  above  oxidation  were  carefully  examined,  and  found 
to  contain  two  neutral  substances  melting  at  98°  and  142 — 144° 
respectively. 

These  were  present  only  in  very  small  quantity,  and  we  have 
no  due  to  their  nature,  but  sufficient  of  the  former  was  obtained  for 
the  following  analysis : 

0-0945  gave  0*2012  CO,  and  0*0416  H^O.     0  »  581 ;  H  »  4*9. 
O^gHjgOf)  requires  C  «  58*5  ;  H  ae  4*6  per  cent. 

The  filtrate  from  the  crude  trimethylbrazilone,  containing  common 
salt,  was  extracted  twenty  times  with  ether  on  the  machine,  the  ether 
evaporated,  and  the  dark  residual  liquid  distilled  from  the  water-bath 
under  20  mm.  pressure  in  order  to  remove  as  much  acetic  acid  as 
possible.  After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  ice-chest, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  dark  solid  had  separated,  which  was 
collected  and  the  filtrate  again  heated  under  20  mm.  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  this  operation  repeated  until  no  further  separation  of  solid 
took  place  even  when  the  thick  syrup  remained  in  the  ice-chest 
for  several  days.  The  solid  was  boiled  with  much  water,  the  solution 
filtered  from  reSinous  matter,  decolorised  as  far  as  possible  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  when  an  ochreous 
substance  separated,  which,  after  several  crystallisations  from  water, 
softened  at  about  195°  and  melted  at  210°: 

01 417  gave  03050  00^  and  00735  H,0.     C  =  58-7  ;  H  =  5-7. 

01322    „    0-2808  OOj    „    00661  HjO.     0  =  57*9  ;  H  =  5-6. 
CjgHi^Og  requires  0  =  582  ;  H  =  5-9  per  cent. 

This  curious  substance  has  the  properties  of  a  lactone.  When 
mixed  with  cold  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  it  becomes  pink  and  only 
slowly  dissolves,  but,  on  warming,  a  deep  claret  solution  is  at  once 
obtained,  and  potassium  hydroxide  dissolves  it  with  the  same  colour. 

It  dissolves  also  readily  in  hot  barium  hydroxide  with  a  claret 
colour,  which  on  boiling  becomes  light  brown,  and  on  acidifying  an 
ochreous,  crystalline  substance  separates,  which  crystallises  from  water^ 
melts  at  about  163°,  and  is  probably  not  the  hydroxy-acid  correspond- 
ing with  the  lactone,  because  the  solution  in  sodium  carbonate  is 
colourless.  That  this  substance  of  melting  point  210°  is  derived  from 
the  catechol  nucleus  of  brazilin  was  proved  by  fusion  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  when,  on  acidifying  and  extracting  with  ether,  a  syrup  was 
obtained  which  yielded  an  intense  catechol  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride. 

The  aqueous  mother  liquors  from  the  purification  of  the  above 
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substance  yielded,  on  concentration  and  carefal  fractional  crystal- 
lisation, a  second  sabstance,  which,  under  the  microscope,  was  seen  to 
consist  of  a  mass  of  separate  threads  and  to  be  quite  homogeneous. 
This  substance  melted  at  about  190°,  and  yielded  on  analysis  : 

01369  gave  0-2716  CO,  and  00761  H,0.     0  =  541 ;  H  =  6-2. 
OjgHjgOy  requires  0  =  64-6 ;  H  =  6-3  per  cent. 

It  contains  therefore  one  molecule  of  water  more  than  the  substance 
of  melting  point  210°,  to  which  it  is  obviously  closely  related,  sinoe 
it  also  is  only  slowly  dissolved  by  sodium  carbonate  in  the  cold,  bat 
dissolves  readily,  with  a  deep  claret  colour,  on  warming  ;  it  also  gives 
the  catechol  reaction  when  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide. 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments  on  the  oxidation  of  tetramethyl- 
dihydrobrazdleinol  with  chromic  acid,  the  same  substances  were  again 
obtained  in  small  quantities,  and,  in  addition,  two  others  were  isolated, 
namely,  an  acid  which  melted  at  174°  and  a  neutral  substance  which 
melted  at  170°;  of  these,  the  former  was  sparingly,  and  the  latter 
readily,  soluble  in  water.  The  acid  of  melting  point  174°  is  ^-carboaey- 
i-mMcxyphenoxyaoUie  acid, 

Meo/\o-0H,-CO.H 
l^0O,H 

since  it  yielded  on  analysis  : 

01176  gave  0-2288  00,  and  00482  HjO.    0 - 53-0  ;  H - 4-5. 
Oiq'EL^qO^  requires  0  «  53*0 ;  H  »  4*5  per  cent, 
and  when  mixed  with  a  specimen  of  this  acid  which  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared  (Trans.,  1901,  79,  1407)  there  was  no  alteration  in 
melting  point. 

The  neutral  substance  shrinks  at  163°  and  melts  at  about  170°;  it  is 
very  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ethyl  acetate,  but  sparingly  ao 
in  benzene  or  ether,  and  separates,  when  its  solution  in  much  ether 
is  concentrated,  as  a  voluminous  mass  of  colourless  needles. 

Dried  at  100°,  it  yielded  the  following  analytical  results  : 

01375  gave  0-3050  00,  and  00790  H,0.     0  -  60*5  ;  H  ^  6-4. 

01157    „    0*2606  00,    „    00647  H,0.     0  =  61*4;  H  =  6-2. 
OijHj^Og  requires  0  «  6 1  -9 ;  H  -  6  -3  per  cent. 

When  the  substance  was  crystallised  from  water,  it  separated  in 
needles,  and  contained  H,0  more  than  the  substance  which  had  been 
dried  at  100° : 

01290  gave  0*2760  00,  and  00762  H,0.     0  =  58*3  ;  H-6-6. 
OigHjgO^  requires  0  =  57*8 ;  H  »  6*6  per  cent. 

The  methoxy-determination  gave  the  following  result : 

01 75  gave  0*4622  Agl.     MeO  »  34*8. 
O^gHigO^,  containing  three  MeO  groups,  requires  MeO  «  34*4  per  cent. 
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The  solution  of  this  substance  in  water  is  slightly  acid  to  litmus, 
but  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  i\r/10-potas6ium  hydroxide  makes 
it  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein.  That  the  substance  is  derived  from 
the  catechol  nucleus  of  brazilin  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  after 
fusing  with  potassium  hydroxide,  acidifying,  and  extracting  with  ether, 
an  intense  catechol  reaction  was  obtained  on  the  addition  of  ferric 
chloride.  It  is  possible  that  this  substance  may  have  the  constitution 
represented  by  the  formula 

00 


The  Pyranol  Salts  Derived  from  Trimethylbrazilein, 

b'-HydroxyA' :  l-dimethoxy-i  :  Z^ndevhohenzopyranol  (1 : 4)    Anhydr<h 
01 
O 

Me0/\<^\CH 
hydroMwide^  O         OH^,    2H2O,   the  Anhydro-Aydrogen 


OMeOH 
Sidphale,  and  Other  Derivatives. 

Trimethylbrazilein  dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  an  orange- 
red  colour,  and,  if  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  a  deep  crimson 
solution  is  formed,  which  gradually  fades,  acquires  a  green  fluorescence, 
and  deposits  a  splendid  crimson  anhydro-hydrogen  sulphate  on  dilution 
with  water.  Another  way  of  preparing  the  anhydro-hydrogen  sulpha  to 
is  to  dissolve  trimethylbrazilein  (1  gram)  in  sulphuric  acid  (10  c.c.)  and 
to  warm  the  deep  orange-red  solution  at  50°,  when  it  soon  becomes  pale 
brown  and  exhibits  a  striking  fluorescence.  On  diluting  with  water,  the 
anhydro-hydrogen  sulphate  separates  as  a  brilliant  crimson  precipitate, 
which  was  collected,  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  crystal- 
lised from  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separated  in  orange-red 
needles  or  four-sided  plates  with  a  green,  metallic  lustre  : 

0-2026  gave  0-4085  OO3  and  0-0815  H^O.     0  -  55-0 ;  H  -  4-4. 

0-1764    „    0-4840  00,    „    00630  HgO.     0  =  548;  H  =  4-0. 

0-4422     „     0-2678  BaSO^.     SO^  =  24-9. 
CjgHijO^jHSO^  requires  0  =  551 ;  H  =  3-8;  S04-24-5  per  cent. 

fbis  anhydra-liydrogen  stdphate  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water 
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with  separation  of  a  black  rdsin ;  the  addition  of  potagsimn  hydroxide  to 
its  aqaeooB  eolation  caused  the  precipitation  of  a  brown,  amorphous 
substance,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali,  and  is  probably  the 
free  pyranol  base. 

The  ankydrohpdroohloride  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  anhydro- 
hydrogen  sulphate  in  much  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  andirapidly 
filtering  and  cooling  the  solution,  when  a  voluminous  mass  of  brick- 
red  needles  separates.  The  salt  was  collected,  washed  with  dOute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium 
hydroxide  in  a  vacuum  : 

01720  gave  03705  00,  and  00783  Ufi.    C  -  687  ;  H  =  60. 
0-3178    „     0-1349  AgCl.     01 -10-5. 
Oi8Hi50^Cl,2H20  requires  0-58-8  ;  H  =  51  3  01  =  97  per  cent 

This  anhf^ohydroMorids  is  readily  decomposed  when  it  is  boiled 
with  water. 

The  plaHntoMoride  is  obtained  as  a  brick-red  precipitate  when 
platinic  chloride  is  added  to  a  warm  solution  of  the  anhydrohydro- 
chloride  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  collected,  washed  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid : 

0'5366  gave  01015  Pt.     Pt  =  18-9. 

(Ci8H:i504Cl)2ptCl4,2B[20  requires  Pt  =  18-8  per  cent. 

The  ankf/drqferricUaride, — In  order  to  prepare  this  double  salt,  ferric 
chloride  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  in  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  yellowish-brown  precipitate  collected.  The 
substance  is  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  separates  as  a 
beautiful  green,  metallic  mass  consisting  of  minute  leaflets.  For 
analysis,  it  was  dried  at  100^  : 

01220  gave  01964  00^  and  00347  Rfi.    0  -  439  ;  H  =  3-2. 
igHjgO^.FeOl^  requires  0«e43-8  ;  H«3*2  per  cent. 

This  salt  darkens  at  225%  and  gradually  decomposes  as  the 
temperature  rises,  but  it  does  not  melt  even  at  240% 

The    anhydroht/drobromide. — This  beautiful    substance    is    readily 
obtained  by  warming  the  anhydro-hydrogen  sulphate  wittuwueons- 
alcoholic  hydrobromic  acid.     The  filtered  solution  is  allowed 
when  the   salt  separates  as  a  mass  of  microscopic   needles    with^ 
splendid  beetle-green  lustre : 

01 102  gave  0-2247  OO3  and  00461  Hfi.    0 « 56-6 ;  H « 4*5. 
^i8^i6^4Br,H,0  requires  0  -  65  0  j  H  -  4-3  per  cent. 

The  anhydro-eadmium  bromide  is  prepared   by  adding    cadmium 
bromide  to  a  solution  of  the  anfaydrohydrobromide  in  alcohol  containin 
a  little  hydrobromic  acid*    The  light  blown  precipitate,  whioh  separai^ 
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at  (moe,  is  ooUeoted,  washed  with  water,  and  dried  over  sulpharic  add 
in  a  vacuum : 

0-1216  gave  0*1048  AgBr.     Br  «  36-6. 

CigHijO^.OdBrg  requires  Br  =  37*1  per  cent. 


The    PyranoL    Salts    Derived  from    TetrameihyldihydrO' 

hrazileinoL 

7:4:  Q'-Trimethoxy-i  :  B-indmobenzopyranol  (1  :  4)    Arifiydrohydro- 

CI 
O 

Me0/\^\CH 
iMoride,  ^""^^^^      CH   '  ^'^  ^*^  '^^^• 


Tetramethyldihjdrobrazileinol  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  deep  orange-red  coloiur,  but  this  soon  becomes  paler  and 
the  solution  acquires  an  intense  uranium-green  fluorescence. 

After  remaining  tor  an  hoiur  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  solution 
was  poured  on  powdered  ice,  when  a  splendid  orange-red  precipitate 
separated,  which  was,  at  first,  rather  gelatinous,  but  became  more 
crystalline  on  standing.  It  was  collected,  washed  with  a  little  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  is  rather  sparingly  soluble,  and  drained  on 
porous  porcelain. 

When  this  red  anbydro-hydrogen  sulphate  is  stirred  with  glacial 
acetic  acid^  the  colour  changes  to  an  ochre-yellow,  a  change  doubtless 
due  to  loss  of  water  of  crystallisation.  After  drying  over  potassium  hydr- 
oxide, the  ochreous  substance  gave  the. following  results  on  analysis  : 
0-2238  gave  0-4490  00^  and  00899  HjO.     C  =  543 ;  H  =  4-5. 
0-6236     „     0-3564  BaSO^.     804-226. 
Ci9Hiy04,HS04,H20  requires  0  =  538;  H  =  4-3  ;  804  =  22-6  per  cent. 
The  red  cmhydro-hydrogw^  sulphate  gave  less  80^,  but  the  analytical 
results  were  not  suf&ciently  sharp  to  show  the  number  of  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallisation  which  the  salt  contains.     It  decomposes  when 
warmed  with  water  with  separation  of  a  dark  brown,  resinous  mass, 
and  its  aqueous  solution  yields  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  excess,   when  it  is  mixed  with   dilute  potassium    hydroxide  or 
ammonia.     The  anhydro-hydrogen  sulphate  dissolves  in  formic  acid  or 
acetic  acid  with  a  splendid  fiuorescenoe,  and  it  may  be  reorystallised 
from  warm  glacial  aeetto  add  o6ntaining  a  trace  of  sulphuric  add. 
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The  aqaeous  and  methyl-alcoholic  solations  also  exhibit  a  strikiog 
fluorescence. 

The  anhydrokydrocUaride, — ^The  anhydro-hydrogen  sulphate  dissolyee 
in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  on  cooling,  the  hydrochloride 
separates  in  beautiful  glistening,  orange  needles,  which  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  exhibits 
a  fine  green  fluorescence.  After  drying  over  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  hydroxide,  the  salt  was  salmon-coloured  : 

0-2233  gave  0*4733  CO,  and  01 15  Hfi.    0 - 578 ;  H  =  5*7. 
0-3181     „    0-1212  AgOl.    Cl  =  9-4. 
Oi9Hi^04Cl,3H20  requires  0  =  57-3  ;  H  =  5-7  j  01-8-9  per  cent. 

The  pUUinichloride  separates  as  a  bufp,  amorphous  precipitate  when 
platinic  chloride  is  added  to  a  warm  solution  of  the  anhydrohydro- 
chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  : 

0-3910  gave  0073  Pt.     Pt - 18-6. 

(OigHi^0401)^tOl4,2H20  requires  Pt=  184  per  cent. 

The  anhydrqf&rrichlaride  is  readily  prepared  by  adding  concentrated 
ferric  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the  anhydrohydrochloride  in  aqueous 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid.  The  orange  precipitate  is  collected  and 
crystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separates  in  brown 
leaflets  with  a  striking  coppery  lustre.  For  analysis,  the  substance 
was  dried  at  100"^ : 

01218  gave  01998  OOj  and  0-037  H,0.     0  =  44-9  ;  H  =  3-4. 
OijHi704,FeOl4  requires  0  «  44*9 ;  H= 34  per  cent. 

The  Pyranol  Salts  Derived  from  Mono-  or  Di-methylbrazilein. 

4' :  5'-Dihydroxy-7'mMoxy»i  :  3-inden6bmzopyremol  (1  :  4)  Anhydro- 

HSO^ 
O 

Me0/^^\CH 
hydrogerutdphaU,  \/\/^\  2H  O. 


> 


HO  OH 

In  order  to  prepare  this  salt,  dimethylbrazilein  (probably  containing 
monomethylbrazilein),  prepared  as  described  on  p.  1132,  is  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid.  The  deep  crimson  solution  is  warmed  on  the  water- 
bath,  and,  as  soon  as  the  colour  has  completely  changed,  the 
fluorescent  solution  is  poured  into  water,  which  causes  a  sparingly 
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soluble  orange  precipitate  to  separate.     This  is  collected,  crystallised 
from  much  acetic  acid,  and  dried  on  porous  porcelain  in  the  air : 

01174  gave  0-2134  COg  and  00450  H^O.     O-   96 ;  H  =  4-3. 
Ci7Hi304,HS04,2H30  requires  C«49-3  ;  H=:4-3  per  cent. 

The  complex  fsrrtchloride. — The  anhydro-hydrogen  sulphate  may  be 
converted  into  other  salts  in  the  usual  manner.  When  it  is  dissolved  in 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained,  from  which 
ferric  chloride  precipitates  a  yellow  substance.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  dark  brownish- 
green  crystals,  which,  after  drying  on  porous  porcelain  in  the  air,  gave 
the  following  results  on  analysis  : 

0-1330  gave  0*2440  00,  and  0-0421  H,0,     0  =  500 ;  H « 3-5. 

0-2848     „     0-0203  Fe^Oj.     Fe  =  7-1. 
Oi^HijO^CIjFeCljjCiyHigO^CljHjO      requires      C  ==  50  2  ;        H  -  3- 4 ; 

Fe-6-9  per  cent. 

It  appears  therefore  that  this  ferrichloride  has  an  abnormal 
composition. 

Pyranol    Salts    Derived  from    Tetramethylhaematein, 

b'-Hydroxy-l :  8  :  i'-U^methoxy-i :  Z-indmobenzopyranol  (1:4)  Anliydro- 

FeCL 
MeO      0 

Me0/\<^\CH 


ferriMoride,  ^V^^ih 


Tetramethylhaematein  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  characteristic 
carmipe  colour,  and,  on  warming,  this  changes  to' yellowish-brown,  but 
the  solution  does  not  fluoresce  strongly  as  in  the  case  of  trimethyl- 
brazilein  (p.  1147).  When  this  solution  is  poured  into  water,  a 
gelatinous,  orange-red  substance  is  obtained,  which  is  very  similar  to 
the  red  anhydro-hydrogen  sulphate  produced  from  trimethylbrazilein 
under  the  same  conditions.  It  dissolves  in  hot  alcoholic  hydrochloric 
acid,  and,  on  cooling,  the  solution  deposits  a  brownish-yellow,  gelatinous 
anhydrohydrochloride.  This  aDhydrohydrochloride  yields  double  salts 
when  treated  with  metallic  chlorides  in  the  usual  way,  and  these  are 
gelatinous  when  first  precipitated*  Thus  the  anhydroferrichloride  is 
obtained  as  an  orange-red,  gelatinous  precipitate  when  ferric  chloride 
is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  anhydrohydrochloride.  It  was  collected 
and  recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  separated  as  an 
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orange-browny  crystalline  mass,  which,  under  the  microscope,  was  peen 
to  consist  of  well-defined,  elongated  prisms.  For  analysis,  the  suhstanoe 
was  dried  at  100^ : 

01308  gave  0-2082  CX)^ and  00391  H,0.    0  =  434 ;  H  =  3*3. 
CigHj^Og.FeOl^  requires  0  =  43-7;  H«3-3  per  cent. 

Pyranol    Salts    Derived    from     Peniamethyldihydrih 

haema  teinoh 


7:8:4':  b'-TeirafMihoxy-i  :  Z-indenobenzopyranol  (1 : 4)  Anhydro/erri 

FeCL 
MeO     O 

MeO(^<^\:iH 


MeO  OMe 


Fentamethyldihydrohsemateinol  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  pro- 
ducing a  crimson  solution,  which,  when  heated  on  the  water-bath, 
becomes  yellow,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  pyranol  anhydro-hydrogtoi 
sulphate.  On  pouring  into  water,  an  orange  salt  is  precipitated,  which 
is  much  more  soluble  than  the  salt  which  is  obtained  from  tetramethyl- 
dihydrobrazileinol  under  the  same  conditions.  When  dissolved  in  hot 
aqueous  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  solution  of  the  anhydro- 
hydrochloride  is  obtained,  from  which  all  the  usual  double  salts  may  be 
prepared.  The  anhydrqfeiTioMoride  is  an  orange-yellow  precipitate, 
which  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  choc6late-coloured  needles,  and 
melts  at  190^.  Dried  at  100^,  the  following  results  were  obtained  on 
analysis : 

01270  gave  0-2092  CO,  and  0  0427  HjO.    O  -  44-9 ;  H  «  S'7. 
OjoHigOgfFeCl^  requires  0»>44'9;  II -3*6  per  cent. 

Attempt  to  Synthesise  7:4':  5''TrimetAoxyA :  Z-indenohnzopyrand  (1 : 4) 
Anhydrohydrochloride  (p.  1149). 

The  first  step  in  these  f^mthetical  experiments  was  the  condensa- 
tion  of  5 : 6-dimethoxyhydrindone  with  formio  ester,  and  this  was 
carried  out  in  the  following  way.  Dimethozyhydrindone  (5  grams) 
was  dissolved  in  100  c.o.  of  light  petroleum  (b.  p.  about  110^),  mixed 
with  formic  ester  (12  grams),  and  then  sodamide  (10  grams)  waa 
gradually  added  to  the  hot  solution.  Each  addition  caused  a  vigarous 
reaction,  and  a  drab  sodium  derivative  separated.    When  all  the 
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aodamide  bad  been  added,  ^e  mixture  was  beated  for  balf  an  bour  on 
tbe  water-batb,  treated  witb  ice,  and  tbe  aqueous  layer  separated. 
Tbe  solution  was  acidified  witb  bydroobloric  acid,  the  yellow  precipi- 
tate collected,  drained  on  porous  porcelain,  and  crystallised  from  ethyl 
acetate: 

0-1314  gave  0-3146  CO^ and  00652  H,0.     C - 653 ;  H  =  6-6. 
C12H12O4  requires  C  =»  65*5  ;  H  a  5*4  per  cent. 

5:6* DimUhoosy-^-hydroxymeihyUne- 1  - hydrindone  separates  from 
acetic  ester  in  yellow,  prismatic  needles,  softens  at  155%  and  is 
completely  melted  at  170^.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  dierry-red  colour,  and  its  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  green 
coloration  witb  ferric  chloride.  Since  it  dissolves  both  in  alkali 
carbonates  and  in  sodium  acetate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
it  is  a  true  bydroxymethylene  compound,  and  that  its  constitution  is 
represented  by  tbe  formula 


The  next  step  was  to  replace  tbe  bydroxyl  group  by  chlorine,  and 
this  was  done  by  digesting  the  hydroxymethylene  compound  with 
phosphorus  trichloride  until  solution  was  complete.  The  product  was 
poured  on  to  ice,  and,  when  the  excess  of  trichloride  had  been 
decomposed,  the  whole  was  extracted  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
washed  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  dried,  and  the  ether  evaporated. 
The  solid  residue  separated  from  ether  in  microscopic  threads,  and, 
after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum,  the  following  result  was 
obtained  on  analysis : 

01309  gave  00781  AgCl.    01 » 146. 

CijHuOgOl  requires  01  =  14*7  per  cent. 

This  chloro-derivative  tnelts  at  155%  and  is  clearly  5  :  6-dimeAoxy-2- 
MoromethylenS'l'hydrindone.  We  next  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
condensation  of  this  substance  with  sodium  resorcinol  in  the  hope 
that  the  condensation  would  take  place  in  accordance  witb  the 
scheme : 


•<0o»Vc.OH:o<gfcQ8; 


.     Ho/\-0«OH:C'CH.-/NoMe 
~^  I     J  \00— I      JoMe  • 

The  latter  sabetance  would  doubtless  undergo  internal  condensation 
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when  treated  with  acids  to  form  a  derivative  of  4 :  S-indeDobeDzo- 
pyranol,  namely, 

O 

K 

C(OH)CH,, 


MeO  OMe 


and  this  on  methylation  and  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  should 
yield  the  anhydrohydrochloride  which  has  been  obtained  from  tetra- 
methyldihydrobrazileinol  (p.  1149).  Unfortunately,  the  condensation 
took  place  in  a  quite  unexpected  manner  with  the  formation  of 
2' :  i'-dihydroxy-b  :  6'difnetkoxy'2-benzylidene-l'hydr%ndoney  a  substance 
which  we  had  described  in  a  previous  paper  (IVans.,  1907,  91,  1097). 
In  this  synthesis,  the  sodium  derivative  of  resorcinol  may  be  assumed 
to  react  in  its  tautomeric  form,  as  if  the  sodium  were  attached  to  carbon, 
and  the  whole  process  is  then  readily  explained  by  the  following 
scheme : 


o.oh:o<^  ffi 


?H:c<g53Q; 


lOMe 
OMe 


OMe 
OMe- 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  experiment : 

Eesorcinol  (1*1  grams)  was  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol  and  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  (0*3  gram)  in  alcohol ;  the  chloro-compouod 
(2 '4  grams)  was  then  added  and  the  solution  boiled,  when  an  orange- 
red  colour  gradually  developed.  After  half  an  hour,  the  product  waa 
diluted  with  water,  the  pale  brown,  crystalline  precipitate  collected, 
and  crystallised  from  alcohol.  The  pure  substance  decomposed  at 
235%  and  showed  all  the  reactions  of  2' :  4'-dihydroxy-5  :  6*dimethoxy- 
2-beDzylidene-l-hydrindone.  In  order  to  be  certain  of  its  identity, 
we  methylated  the  substance  and  obtained  the  corresponding  tetra- 
methoxyderivative  of  melting  point  189°  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  1101). 
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The  Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Brazilein, 
Formxition  q/"  a :  4  :  2' :  5'-Teirahydroxy'p^'phenoxy-p-2  :  dquitioyl- 

In  preparing  this  quinone,  brazilein  (14  grams)  is  suspended  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  (130  cc),  mixed  with  hydrogen  peroxide  (20  c.c.  of 
30  per  cent.),  and  warmed  to  30°.  The  temperature  gradually  rises 
to  38—40°  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  brazilein  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  acetic  acid  at  this  temperature,  the  reaction  proceeds  only 
slowly,  and  usually  requires  forty-five  minutes  for  completion.  After 
warming  to  50°,  the  product  is  filtered,^  and  the  deep  brown  filtrate 
allowed  to  stand  overnight ;  the  crystalline  precipitate,  which  will 
have  separated,  is  collected,  washed  with  cold  acetic  acid  until  the 
filtrate  is  nearly  colourless,  and  drained  on  porous  porcelain.  The 
beautiful  dark  brown,  satiny  mass  is  seen  under  the  microscope  to 
consist  of  transparent,  brown  needles  and  to  be  quite  homogeneous. 
Three  different  specimens  were  analysed,  the  two  first  were  obtained 
directly  in  the  manner  just  described,  and  the  third  was  recrystallised 
from  acetic  acid : 

0-1788  gave  03623  CO^  and  00625  Hfi.     0  =  553  ;  H  =  3  9. 

01491      „    0-3001  COj    „    00540  H,0.     0  =  55-0 ;  H-41. 

01495      „    0-2998  COj    „    00552  HjO.     0  =  54-8;  H  =  4  0. 
OjjjHj^Og  requires  0  =  54*8  ;  H  =  4'0  per  cent. 

This  quinone  dissolves  in  boiling  acetic  acid,  but  more  readily  in 
formic  acid,  and  separates,  on  cooling,  in  almost  black,  microscopic 
balls  of  needles.  It  dissolves  in  sodium  carbonate  or  potassium 
hydroxide  in  the  cold,  yielding  deep  claret  solutions  quite  different  in 
appearance  from  the  colour  of  the  solutions  of  brazilein  in  alkalis. 

It  shows  some  very  remarkable  colour  reactions,  of  which  only  the 
following  need  be  mentioned.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  ammonia  with  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  the  solution,  when  exposed  to  air,  becomes 
brown,  then  an  intense  indigcv-blue,  and  lastly  deep  violet. 

If  the  solution   in   ammonia  is  shaken  with  zinc  dust  and  rapidly 

*  When  this  preparation  is  snocessful,  only  abont  4  grams  of  solid  should  remain 
undissolved,  but,  in  some  eases,  a  much  larger  quantity  will  have  separated  beforo 
filtration.  This  consists  of  quinone  mixed  with  varying  quantities  of  unchanged 
brazilein,  and,  if  treated  again  with  acetic  acid  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  brazilein 
will  be  readily  oxidised  and  the  precipitate  is  then  almost  pure  quinone. 

A  note  on  this  very  effective  method  of  oxidation  was  published  by  me  in  1907 
(Proc.,  28,  166)  and  thought  to  be  new,  but  Prof.  A.  F.  Holleman  has  kindly 
pointed  out  that  he  had  employed  the  same  conditions  in  1904  (Sec  trav.  Chim., 
28.  1«9).— W.  H.  P.,  jun. 
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filtered,  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which  in  contact  with  air 
becomes  an  intense  blue.  An  intense  indigo-blue  solution  is  also  pro- 
duced when  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  speck  of  the  quinone 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  A  trace  of  the  qiynone  dissolves  in  concen* 
trated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  reddish- violet  colour,  this  rapidly  becomes 
bluifih-violet,  then  indigo-blue,  and  gradually  deep  green,  and,  if  the 
solution  is  now  cautiously  warmed,  the  green  colour  fades  somewhat^ 
becomes  browner,  and  then  deep  violet. 

The  quinone  is  readily  reduced  by  alkaline  reducing  agents,  such  as 
sodium  hydroxide  and  zinc  dust,  and,  when  boiled  with  acetic  acid, 
zinc  dust  and  acetic  anhydride,  reduction  and  acetylation  take  place 
simultaneously,  and  a  colourless  solution  is  formed  which,  when  poured 
into  water,  deposits  a  voluminous,  white  precipitate.  The  investigation 
of  this  interesting  product  of  reduction  is  not  yet  complete. 

The  Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  Trimethylbrazilein, 

Formation  qf  Vts  Lactone  0/  2' :  2  :  ^-Trihydroxy-a :  4  :  b'-trimethoxy-fi^- 
pkenoxy-P-phenylisolnUyrie  Acid, 

Me0j^-0-CH,-C(0Me)-CH,--/\0H 
^_.0 60  OHl^OMe  • 

When  trimethylbrazilein  (8  grams)  is  dissolved  in  warm  glacial 
acetic  acid  (50  cc),  well  cooled,  and  mixed  with  7  cc.  of  30  per  cent, 
hydrogen  peroxide,  the  colour  of  the  solution  becomes  intensified, 
the  temperature  soon  begins  to  rise,  and  the  acetic  acid  ultimately 
boils.  On  cooling,  the  new  lactone  crystallises  out.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  conducting  the  experiment  in  a  wide  test-tube 
provided  with  a  thermometer  and  keeping  the  temperature  at  40 — 45°, 
when,  after  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  dark  brown  liquid  begins  to 
crystallise  and  soon  becomes  semi-solid.  The  product  is  mixed  with 
alcohol  (3  vols.),  the  'Crystalline  mass  collected,  washed  with  alcohol 
until  quite  free  from  the  dark-coloured  mother  liquor,  drained  on 
porous  porcelain,  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  glacial  acetic  add, 
from  which  it  separates  as  a  voluminous  mass  of  almost  colourless 
needles : 

0-2147  gave  04800  CO,  and  01036  H,0.     0  =  61-0  j  H-5-4. 

01595     „    0-3573  CO,    „    00760  H,0.     C  =  6M ;  H-5-3. 
CigHj^Ojj  requires  C-61-0  ;  H  =  5-4  per  cent. 

The  determination  of  the  methoxy-groups  gave  the  following 
result : 

0-1822  gave  03310  Agf.     MeO « 24-3. 
CjjHgoOg,  containing  three  MeO  groups,  requires  MeO  -  24*7  per  cent. 

This  lactone  melts  at  about  218 — 220^  but  shrinks  together  a  few 
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degrees  below  this.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
or  formic  acid,  and  almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  benzene,  or  chloro* 
form.  It  separates  from  its  solution  in  boiling  formic  acid  in  beautiful 
colourless,  glistening  needles. 

It  is  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  but,  on  warming,  it 
dissolves,  yielding  an  almost  colourless  solution,  which,  owing  to 
oxidation,  rapidly  becomes  brown  and  then  purple;  potassium 
hydroxide  dissolves  it  in  the  cold  with  the  same  changes  of  colour, 
and  the  alkaline  solutions  give  no  precipitate  with  acids,  showing 
that  the  hydroxy-add  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  Towards  acids  the 
lactone  is  very  stable,  since  it  does  not  appear  to  be  readily  changed 
by  boiling  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid« 

It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  redduth-violet 
colour,  which  soon  changes  to  bluish-violet,  and  the  addition  of  a 
drop  of  waamyl  nitrite  causes  the  colour  to  become  an  intense 
blood-red. 

When  concentrated  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
substance  in  hot  acetic  acid,  a  dark  brown  solution  is  produced,  and 
the  addition  of  water  causes  a  browui  amorphous  substance  to 
separate.  The  hot  acetic  acid  solution  gives  with  woamyl  nitrite  or 
concentrated  sodium  nitrite  an  intense  brownish-orange  solution,  from 
which  water  predpitates  a  bright  orange  substance.  Chromic  acid 
rapidly  oxidises  the  solution  of  the  lactone  in  acetic  acid,  and  a  dark 
brown  predpitate  is  formed,  which  quickly  dissolves  with  a  dark 
brown  colour.  When  the  lactone  (2  grams),  dissolved  in  excess  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  is  oxidised  in  a  coal-gas  atmosphere  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  (2*5  c.c  of  the  30  per  cent,  solution)  at  40^, 
it  is  converted  into  a  brown  syrup,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  gives  an  immediate  precipitate  with  p-bromophenylhydrazine 
acetate. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  the  lactone  of  melting 
point  218°  is  the  fact  that  it  may  be  distilled  under  reduced  pressure. 
When  5  grams  were  rapidly  heated  in  a  small  retort  under  10  mm. 
pressure,  a  sublimate  soon  formed  and  then  an  oil  distilled,  which 
crystallised  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  only  a  comparatively  small 
carbonaceous  residue  bdng  left. 

The  distillate  was  melted  on  to  a  watch-glass  and  found  to 
weigh  3  grams,  and,  when  rubbed  with  alcohol,  it  yielded  a  mass  of 
crystals  which  melted  at  218%  and  consisted  of  the  unchanged 
lactone. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  substance  of  such  complicated  structure  and 
high  molecular  wdght  should  distil. 

The  aeeiyl  derivative. — ^The  lactone  of  melting  point  218°  is  sparingly 
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jsoluble  in  cold  acetic  anhydride,  but  dissolvea  readily  on  warming,  and 
if,  after  boiling  for  half  an  hoar,  the  cold  solutionis  poured  into  water, 
a  resinous  substance  separates  which,  in  contact  with  ice-water,  soon 
becomes  quite  hard.  The  mass  was  ground  up  with  water,  collected, 
drained  on  porous  porcelain,  and  crystallised  from  methyl  alcohol, 
from  which  part  of  the  substance  usually  separates  as  a  gum,  and  the 
liquid  then  becomes  filled  with  a  mass  of  woolly  balls  or  needles. 
Analysis  showed  that  this  substance  is  a  manoaeetyl  derivative,  instead 
of  the  diacetyl  derivative  which  was  to  be  expected  : 

01350  gave  02960  00,  and  00663  H^..    C  =  69-8 ;  H  «  54. 

0-1260    „    0-2753  00,    „    0-0610  HjO.     0«59-6 ;  H«5-4. 
OjiHjjOg  requires  0  =  60*3  ;  H  *  5*3  per  cent. 

This  acetyl  derivative  melts  at  113 — 114^,  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  benzene,  but  sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum.  It  dissolves 
at  once  in  cold  dilute  potassium  hydroxide,  yielding  a  colourless  solu- 
tion which,  in  contact  with  air,  soon  becomes  brown. 

Formation  of  the  Lactone  of  Trihydroainftnmethoxyphmoxyphenyl\9o- 
butyric  Add  by  the  Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  on  TrimethyldihydrO' 
brazileinoL — In  carrying  out  this  experiment,  trimethyldihydro- 
brazileinol  (1  gram)  6U8pended  in  acetic  acid  (10  c.c)  was  mixed  with 
2  c.c.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (30  per  cent.),  whenjthe  temperature  rapid! j 
rose  and  the  substance  dissolved,  forming  a  deep  brown  solution.  The 
temperature  was  kept  at  45^  until  cr3rstallisation  set  in,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  became  solid  enough  to  allow  of  the  test-tube  being 
inverted  without  loss.  After  collecting,  washing  with  alcohol,  and 
crystallising  from  this  solvent,  a  mass  of  nearly  colourless  needles 
were  obtained,  which  gave  on  analysts  : 

01935  gave  0-4320  OOg  and  0-0936  HjO.     C  «  60-9 ;  H  =  5-3. 
CjgHjQOg  requires  0  =  61-0;  H«5-4  per  cent. 

This  substance  melted  at  218^,  and  was  identical  with  the  lactone 
obtained  from  trimethylbrazilein,  since  there  was  no  alteration  in 
melting  point  when  the  two  specimens  were  mixed. 

a.:  2  : 4  : 5  : 2' :  b'-HexamethoQcy-P-phenoxy-P-pfien^^iwAtUyric  Add^ 

Meo/\-0-CH,-C(OMe)-OHa-^/NoMe 
Is^OMe       io,H      MeOl^OMe- 

The  methyl  ester  of  this  acid  is  obtained  from  the  lactone  >  of 
melting  point  218^,  described  in  the  last  section,  by  treatment  with 
potassium  hydroxide  and  methyl  sulphate  under  the  following 
conditions. 

The  lactone  (10  grams)  is  placed  in  a  1500  co.  flask  filled  with 
coal  gas,  sufficient  dilute  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  dissolve 
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it,  and  then  methyl  sulphate  and  potassium  hydroxide  are  added 
alternately  with  constant  shaking  until  a  crystalline  precipitate 
separates,  c%re  being  taken,  by  cooling,  that  the  temperature  does 
not  rise  above  40^.  After  standing  for  two  hours,  the  precipitate 
is  collected,  washed  well,^  and  crystallised  from  70  per  cent,  methyl 
alcohol : 

0-1628  gave  0*3660  00,  and  00985  H^O.     0  =  61-3;  H=:6-7. 
01423     „     0-3204  CO2    „    0-0864  H^O.  '  0  =  61-4;  H  =  6-7. 
OggHg^Og  requires  0  =  61-3;  H  =  6*7  per  cent. 

The  determination  of  the  methozy-groups  gave  the  following 
result : 

0-2420  gave  08650  Agl.     MeO  =  47-2. 
O^gH^Og,  containing  seven  MeO  groups,  requires  MeO  =  48*2  per  cent. 

This  methyl  ester  separates  from  dilute  methyl  alcohol  in  beautiful 
colourless  prisms,  like  sugar  crystals,  and  melts  at  91°. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohols  or  acetic  acid, 
but  sparingly  so  in  light  petroleum.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  yellow  colour,  which,  on  warming,  becomes  an  intense 
brownish-green,  and,  if  left  overnight,  a  deep  sage-green.  It  is 
very  stable  towards  permanganate,  even  on  warming. 

The  hexamethoxy-acid. — The  methyl  ester  of  this  acid,  just  described, 
dissolves  readily  in  warm  methyl-alcoholic  potash,  but  hydrolysis  takes 
place  slowly  even  on  warming.  After  boiling  for  an  hour  with  a  large 
excess  of  concentrated  methyl-alcoholic  potash,  water  was  added,  the 
solution  evaporated  until  free  from  methyl  alcohol,  cooled,  and  acidified, 
when  a  gum  separated  which,  warmed  with  much  water,  rapidly 
solidified.  The  mass  was  ground  with  water,  collected,  and  crystal- 
lised from  dilute  methyl  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  glistening, 
four-sided  plates  containing  1  molecule  of  water : 

0-1813  gave  0-3864  OOg  and  0-1104  H^O.     0-58'2;  H«6-7. 
0-1418     „     0-3048  OO2     „    0-0880  H,0.     0  =  58-6;  H=  6-9. 
0-2266    „    0-4850  OOj    „    01393  H^O.     0-58-4;  H  =  6-8. 
O^^Og,lifi  requires  0  =  582 ;  H  =  6-6  per  cent. 

When  this  acid  is  heated  at  100°,  it  loses  water,  and  is  converted 
into  a  gum  which,  on  exposure  to  air,  gradually  attracts  moisture 
and  becomes  crystalline.  This  change  takes  place  rapidly  if  the 
gum  is  rubbed  with  moist  acetic  ester.  A  determination  of  the 
water  in  the  crystalline  acid  gave  the  following  result : 

*  When  the  alkaline  filtrate  is  acidified,  a  gummy  substance  sometimes  separateSi 
which,  when  warmed  with  water,  gradually  crystallises,  and,  after  crystallisation 
from  dilute  methyl  alcohol,  melts  at  100 — 102'*,  and  consists  of  the  pure  hexa- 
methoxy-acid. 

4  H  2 
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.  0*4470,  heated  at  lOO''  for  1^  hours,  lost  0*0173,  or  3*9  per  cent. 

^22^30^10  losing  HjO  corresponds  with  4*0  per  cent. 
The  methoxy-determination  in  the  crystalline  acid  gave : 

01740  gave  05490  AgL     MeO  =  41*3. 
^ss^8o^io>  ooi^taining  six  MeO  groups,  requires  MeO »  41*0  per  cent. 

The  hexamethoxy-acid,  when  rapidly  heated^  softens  at  about  95° 
and  melts  at  100 — 102^  When  boiled  with  water,  it  dissolves 
appreciably,  and  crystallises  from  the  filtered  solution  in  colour- 
lees,  thin,  transparent,  four-sided  plates,  which,  when  dry,  have  a 
satiny  lustre.  It  dissolves  readily  in  sodium  carbonate,  and  the 
concentrated  solution  crystallises,  owing  to  the  separation  of  a 
sparingly  soluble  sodium  salt ;  the  solution  of  this  salt  is  readily 
oxidised  by  permanganate.  The  molecular  weight'  of  the  acid  was 
controlled  by  titration  with  iT/lO  sodium  hydroxide,  when  it  was 
found  that  0*3386  required  for  neutralisation  about  0*032  KaOH, 
whereas  this  amount  of  a  monobasic  acid,  O^H^O^q,  should  nentralise 
0*029  NaOH.  The  Mver  salt  was  obtained  by  adding  silver  nitrate 
to  a  faintly  alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  as  a  white, 
chalky  precipitate.  It  was  washed  with  warm  water  and  dried 
on  porous  poicelain  over  sulphuric  acid  : 

0-3900  gave  0*0800  Ag.     Ag  -  20*5. 

O^H^O^Ag  requires  Ag-*  19*9  per  cent. 

A  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the  ammonium  salt  gives  no 
precipitate  with  barium  or  calcium  chlorides,  but  a  very  pale  green 
precipitate  with  copper  sulphate. 

The  oxidation  of  the  acid  by  permanganate  was  repeatedly  investi- 
gated under  varying  conditions  in  the  hope  that  degradation  products 
might  be  obtained  which  would  conclusively  prove  the  structure  of  the 
acid,  but  much  oxalic  acid  was  always  formed,  and  no  other  adds  could 
be  isolated  in  sufficient  quantity  for  examination. 

The  acid  dissolves  in  fuming  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  in  the  cold, 
yielding  an  almost  colourless  solution,  which,  on  long  standing, 
becomes  a  brilliant  bluish^purple.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  greenish-brown  solution  gradually  becomes  quite  black ;  when  poured 
into  water,  a  black  precipitate  separates,  and  the  liquid  has  a  strong 
odour  of  sulphur  dioxide. 
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The  Action  of  Hydrogtn  Peroxide  on   Tetramethyldihydro- 

brazileinoL 

Formation  of  the  Lactone  of  2' :  2-Dihydroxt/-a :  4  : 5  :  b'-tetramethoxy-P^- 
phenoxy-p-phenylisobutyric  Acid, 

Me0(^-0-0H2-C{0Me)-0H2-/\0Me 
k   )~0 00  HOl      JoMe' 


and  its  Conversion  into  the  Methyl  Ester  0/0:2:4:5:2':  V-Heaxk- 
methoxy'P'phenozy-P-phenyUaobutyrio  Acid^ 

In  order  to  prepare  the  above  lactone,  tetramethyldihydrobrazileinol 
(p.  1140);  in  quantities  of  1  gram,  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  (3  c.c), 
mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (30  percent.),  and  the  temperature 
kept  at  about  40^.  The  pink  colour  of  the  solution  gradually 
becomes  paler,  crystallisation  soon  commences,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  mass  solidifies.  After  collecting  and  washing  with  a  little 
acetic  acid,  the  substance  is  readily  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol : 

0-1794  gave  04047  COj  and  00920  H^O.       0  =  61-5  ;  H  =  5-7. 

01614    „     0-3636  COg    „    0-0828  H,0.       C  =  61-4;  H  =  5-7. 
OjQHjgOg  requires  0  =  61-5  ;H  =  5 -6  per  cent. 

The  following  determination  of  the  methozy-groups  was  made  : 

0-1318  gave  0*3120  Agl.       MeO  =  31-2. 
O^oHggOg,  containing  four  MeO  groups,  requires  MeO  =»  31  '7  per  cent. 

This  lactone  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  groups  of  almost  colourless 
needles  and  melts  at  160°.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  sodium 
carbonate,  but  dissolves  readily  on  warming ;  it  is  at  once  soluble  in 
cold  dilute  potassium  hydroxide.  These  alkaline  solutions  differ  from 
those  of  the  lactone  of  the  2' :  2  : 5-trihydroxya  :  4  : 5'-trimethoxy-acid 
(m,  p.  218°)  (p.  1157)  in  that  they  are  only  very  slowly  turned  brown 
on  exposure  to  air,  and  also,  when  acidified,  they  yield  a  solid 
substance  which,  since  it  is  immediately  soluble  in  cold  sodium  car- 
bonate, is  probably  the  corresponding  hydroxy-acid.  The  lactone  gives 
with  sulphuric  acid  the  colour  changes  described  in  the  case  of  the 
lactone  of  melting  point  218° 

Convereion  qf  the  Lactone  (m.    p.    160°)  into  the  Methyl  Ester  of 
Hexamethoxy'fi'-phenoxy'fi'phenylibobutyric  Acid, 

In  carrying  out  this  experiment,  the  lactone  was  dissolved  in 
excess  of  dilute  potassium  hydroxide,  and  shaken  with  methyl  sulphate 
and  potassium  hydroxide  until  a  crystalline  subbtance  separated. 
This  was  collected  and  recrystallised  from'dilute  methyl  alcohol,  when 
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colourless  prisms  were  obtained  which  gave,  on  analysis,  the  following 
results : 

0-1304  gave  0-2928  CO,  and  0-0792  H,0.      0  =  61-2  ;  H  =  6'7. 
CgsHgoOg  requires  C  =  61-3  ;  H  =  6*7  per  cent 

This  substance  melted  at  91 — 92°,  and  was  identical  with  the 
methyl  ester  described  on  p.  1159,  since,  when  the  two  specimens 
were  mixed,  there  was  no  alteration  in  melting  point. 

During  the  course  of  these  two  investigations,  much  of  the  heavy 
expense  has  been  met  by  repeated  Grants  from  the  Royal  Society  and 
from  the  Chemical  Society,  and  the  authors  wish  to  express  their 
thanks  for  this  valuable  assistance.  They  also  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  W.  19.  Haworth,  M.Sc,  for  valuable  assistance,  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  analytical  work. 

Thb  Univkrsitt, 

Manohebter. 


CXII. — The  Interaction  of  Copper  and  Nitric  Add  in 
Presence  of  Metallic  Nitrates  Considered  with 
Reference  to  the  Existence  of  Hydrates  in  Solution. 

By  Edwaed  Henry  Rennie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Alfbbd  J.  Hiooin,  F.I.C., 
and  William  Teenbnt  Cooke,  D.Sc. 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  us  was  consulted  by  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Company  in  a  disputed  patent  case  in  which  one  of  the 
points  at  issue  was  whether  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on 
zinc-lead  concentrates  would  be  essentially  modified  by  the  addition 
of  sodium  sulphate.  In  support  of  the  contention  that  there  would 
be  a  modification,  a  demonstration  was  given  in  which  equal  quantities 
of  the  concentrates  having  been  placed  in  two  beakers,  diluted  nitric 
acid  was  added  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  an  equal  volume  of  the  same 
acid  saturated  with  sodium  nitrate,  the  temperature  of  both  being  the 
same.  Action  commenced  much  earlier  and  proceeded  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  case  in  which  sodium  nitrate  had  been  added.  The 
explanation  at  first  suggested  was  that  the  sodium  nitrate  was  impure 
and  that  it  contained  something  which  accelerated  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid.  On  roughly  testing  the  nitrate,  however,  it  appeared 
to  be  fairly  pure  and  further  experiments  were  decided  on.  The 
concentrates   being  rather  awkward  material   to  deal  with,  metallio 
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copper  was  substituted.  It  was  found  that  the  copper  dissolved 
much  more  rapidly  in  nitric  acid  containing  sodium  nitrate  than  in 
the  acid  alone.  An  experiment  was  then  tried  with  potassium 
nitrate,  but  no  similar  acceleration  was  observed.  This  led  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  first  idea  of  the  presence  of  impurity  in  the  sodium 
nitrate  must  be  the  correct  one;  to  test  this,  several  specimens  of 
purified  sodium  nitrate  were  prepared  in  various  ways : 

(a)  By  repeated  crystallisation  of  commercially  pure  nitrate. 

(b)  By  neutralising  Merck's  pure  sodium  hydroxide  with  nitric  acid. 

(c)  By  neutralising  pure  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  with  nitric  acid. 
All   the  samples  were  crystallised  until    fairly  strong  solutions 

were  free  from  chlorine,  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitrous  acid ;  nor 
could  any  chlorate  or  iodate  be  detected  in  them.  The  result  was 
the  same  with  all  the  samples.  Moreover,  it  was  shown  by  direct 
experiment  that  small  quantities  of  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorates  or 
perchlorates  had  no  accelerating  effect  (chlorates  distinctly  retarded 
the  action).  Even  traces  of  nitrites  had  no  appreciable  effect, 
although  on  increasing  the  quantity  acceleration  set  in.  Further 
experiments  showed,  moreover,  that  the  acceleration  increased 
with  the  quantity  of  nitrate  added  but  tended  towards  a  maximum. 
It  was  then  determined  to  carry  out  a  systematic  investigation. 

An  apparatus  was  so  constructed  that  two  test-tubes,  each  about 
one  inch  in  diameter  and  six  inches  in  length,  could  be  placed  side  by 
side  and  partly  immersed  in  a  beaker  of  water,  which  was  fitted  with  a 
thermo-regulator.  The  two  stirrers  were  made  by  flattening  out  the 
ends  of  two  glass  rods  and  then  twisting  the  flattened  ends  into  the 
form  of  screws ;  these  were  fixed  in  a  movable  frame,  so  that  they 
could  be  simultaneously  immersed  in  the  two  tubes  and  made  to 
revolve  at  exactly  the  same  rate  by  means  of  a  small  water  turbine. 
The  temperature  in  all  experiments  was  59^  (any  temperature  near 
60^  was  found  convenient  as  regards  the  time  required  to  effect  dis- 
solution) and  was  easily  kept  constant  within  half  a  degree  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  gas  regulator  (it  was  ascertained  that  small  variations 
of  temperature  were  of  no  importance).  Pure  electrolytic  copper  foil 
was  used.     The  method  of  operating  was  as  follows : 

Into  each  test-tube  was  poured  from  a  burette  a  known  volume  (in 
most  cases  10  c.c.)  of  nitric  acid  of  suitable  dilution,  with  or  without 
a  weighed  quantity  of  nitrate ;  the  tubes  were  placed  in  the  water- 
bath  so  that  they  were  immersed  and  time  was  given  for  the  contents 
to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  bath ;  two  pieces  of  copper  of  the 
same  weight  and  superficial  area  were  dropped  simultaneously  one  into 
each  tube  and  the  stirrers  were  inserted  and  set  in  motion,  the  time 
of  dropping  in  the  copper  being  then  noted  and  also  the  time  at  which  it 
was  completely  dissolved.     This  could  easily  be  observed  through  the 
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clear  water  in  the  beaker.  The  copper  used  was  cut  into  pieces  of  the 
sise  required,  washed  suocessivelj  with  ether,  alcohol  and  distilled 
water,  dried  as  far  as  possible  between  sheets  of  clean  blotting  paper 
and  finally  dried  by  gently  warming  in  the  air;  it  was  placed  in  a 
well-closed  bottle  and  was  never  handled  by  the  fingers ;  its  surface 
remained  perfectly  bright.  In  all  the  experiments,  the  pieces  of 
copper  rotated  in  the  tubes,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  stirrers.  It 
was  found  that  by  operating  in  this  way  fairly  concordant  results 
could  be  obtained  but  there  were  some  irregularities.  In  the  first 
place,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  work  of  Yeley  {Proe.  Ray. 
Soo,^  1889,  46,  216)  on  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  copper,  the  rate  of 
stirring  was  found  to  affect  the  rate  of  dissolution.  By  extremely 
rapid  stirring,  the  time  required  for  dissolution  could  be  considerably 
prolonged  but  by  regulating  the  stirring  at  the  same  moderate  rate 
for  each  experiment,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged  by  the  eye  (by 
watching  a  mark  on  the  small  band  connecting  the  stirrers  with  the 
motor),  fairly  concordant  results  could  be  obtained^  the  copper  being 
dissolved  within  a  moderate  time.  Again,  under  exactly  similar 
conditions  in  the  two  tubes,  the  copper  almost  invariably  dissolved  in 
one  slightly  faster  than  in  the  other,  this  being  specially  noticeable 
when  the  times  were  longer.  This  was  traced  to  a  difference  in  the 
stirrers,  for  on  reversing  the  stirrers  the  effect  was  reversed.  The 
difference,  however,  did  not  affect  the  general  result.  Occasionally  a 
piece  of  copper  would  behave  abnormally  and  take  very  much  longer 
than  the  average  time  to  dissolve.  We  could  only  suppose  that  Uiis 
was  due  to  some  abnormality  of  surface,  possibly  imperfect  cleansing, 
which  delayed  the  action.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  however,  the 
figures  agree  sufficiently  well  for  our  purpose.  In  the  earlier  ex- 
periments, the  weight  of  copper  used  varied  only  in  extreme  cases 
from  0*095  to  0*098  gram  (the  great  majority  varied  only  from  0*096 
to  0*097),  the  superficial  area  in  each  case  being  practically  the  same. 
The  nitric  acid  used  was  prepared  by  diluting  to  1  litre  100  c.a  of 
66*68  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  It  therefore  contained  approximately 
6*5  per  cent.  In  each  experiment,  11  cc  were  taken ;  the  temperature 
was  maintained  at  59°. 

The  following  are  some  results  obtained  with  sodium  nitrate,  the 
vertical  column  giving  the  time  of  complete  dissolution  to  the  nearest 
half  minute.  At  the  head  of  each  column  after  the  first  is  placed  the 
weighty  in  grams,  of  dry  sodium  nitrate  added.  Abnormal  results, 
which  occurred  extremely  rarely  (three  or  four  in  the  whole  of  the 
experiments  contained  in  this  paper)  are  omitted : 
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ResuUa  with  Sodium  J^UraU. 

Nitric  acid  alone.  0*5  1-0  2*0  4*0  50  6*0  80  100 

48 40-6  88-0  81 '0  24*0  IS'O  17-0  12-6  13-6 

49 44-0  87-0  810  28-0  180  170  130  13-6 

49 480  40-0  80-0  23*0  18*5  160  180  18*0 

48 49-0  88-6  88-0  24*5  20*0  16-5  13-6  13*6 

49 42-6  870  36-6  26-0  20-6  16-6  —  — 

49 42-0  290  840  22*0  18*6  16-0  —  — 

47 41-6  87-0          —  —  19-6  —  —  — 

49 43-0  41-0          —  —  —  ^      V    _  _ 

A  limit  is  apparently  reached  on  the  addition  of  8  grams  of 
nitrate. 

As  previously  stated,  potassium  nitrate  appeared  to  have  no 
accelerating  effect.  The  following  table  gives  results  with  potassium 
nitrate,  the  conditions  being  the  same  as  with  the  sodium  salt.  The 
potasisium  nitrate  was  repeatedly  recrystallised  until  pure  : 

Ruulta  iffith  Potaaaium  NitraU.  ' 


0-5 

1-0 

2-0 

4-0 

6  0 

47-6 

44-5 

48-0 

620 

42-5 

490 

460 

44  0 

51-0 

57-0 

460 

47-5 

47*0 

61-6 

62*5 

45-0 

49  0 

60-0 

49*5 

60-0 

48-6 

46  0 

48  0 

61-6 

— 

If  anything,  potassium  nitrate  in  large  quantities  produces  a  slight 
retardation. 

Preliminary  experiments  having  shown  that  other  nitrates  produced 
effects  similar  to  those  due  to  sodium  nitrate,  a  fresh  series  was 
instituted,  using  equivalent  weights  of  the  various  nitrates  so  as  to 
compare  their  effects.  In  all  the  following  experiments,  the  pieces  of 
copper  weighed  0*0775  gram  within  0*0005  gram,  their  superficial 
area  being  as  nearly  as  possible  1*96  square  cm.  The  nitric  acid 
used  was  2i\r.  In  each  experiment,  the  quantity  of  acid  taken  was 
10  cc.  and  the  amount  of  nitrate  added  was  001,  0*02,  0*03,  ^.,  of 
the  equivalent  weight  in  grams. 

The  following  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  sodium  nitrate 
in  order  to  establish  a  standard  of  comparison  for  other  nitrates  : 


Nitric  acid 

0*01 

0*02 

0*03 

004 

0-06 

0  1 

0*12  equiv.  did  not 

alone. 

eqmv. 

eqniv. 

*  equiv. 

eqniv. 

equiv. 

equiv. 

all  dissolve. 

82-0 

21*0 

160 

12*6 

11-0 

100 

8-6 

8-0 

880 

220 

17-6 

13*6 

12*6 

10*6 

9*0 

8-6 

82*6 

21*6 

17-5 

14-6 

13-6 

10*6 

— 

— 

84-6 

28-6 

18-6 

16-6 

120 

110 

— 

— 

82-5 

220 

17*6 

18*6 

10*6 

— 

— 

— 

88-5 

24-0 

18-6 

140 

12*0 

— 

— 

— 

84  0 

23  0 

17-6 

13-6 

12*6 

— 

— 

— 

88*0 

24  0 

18*0 

14  0 

18  0 

— 

— 

— 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

Mean. 

881 

22*4 

17-6 

14*0 

121 

10-7 

8*7 

8*2 
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Farther  ezperimenfcs  were  not  made  with  potassium  nitrate,  the 
results  previously  given  being  sufficient  to  show  that  potassium 
nitrate  has  no  accelerating  but  rather  a  slightly  retarding  effect. 

Lithium  Nitrate, — ^The  purest  obtainable  lithium  carbonate  was 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  evaporated  to  dryness,  heated  to  110 — 120°  and  preserved 
in  a  well-closed  bottle.  That  it  was  practically  pure  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  on  conversion  into  sulphate  it  yielded  an  almost 
theoretical  result.  No  special  examination  was  made  for  traces  of 
impurity,  it  having  been  shown  already  that  such  traces  have  little  or 
no  effect.  The  following  results  show  that  lithium  nitrate  has  a 
much  greater  accelerating  effect  than  sodium  nitrate  : 

O-Oleqniv.    24-0  24*0  24-0  26-0  — 

002eqmv 9'6  9*6  11-0  lO'O  10*0 

O-OSequiv.    6'0  5-6  5'0  6-6  — 

Rvhidium  Nitrate, — ^The  rubidium  nitrate  used  was  a  well-crystal- 
lised specimen  obtained  from  Merck  and  was  not  specially  examined ; 
its  solution  in  water  was  quite  neutral.  As  the  quantity  available 
was  small,  the  solutions  once  used  were  freed  from  copper  by  electro- 
lysis, evaporated,  crystallised  and  used  again.  The  results  were  as 
follows : 

0'02equiv.    87*0  88*6  _  —  — 

O'OSequiy 41*5  40*0  51(1)  46  48 

O-OSequiv 68'5  66'0  —  —  — 

Caesium  Nitrate, — There  marks  made  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  rubidium  salt  apply  also  to  the  caesium  nitrate.  The  effect  of  this 
salt  was  as  follows : 

0-02eqmv 43-5  41  47  55  (t)  48 

OOSequiv.    60-0  57  67  —  _ 

These  results  are  obviously  not  so  concordant  as  those  obtained  in 
other  cases.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  both  rubidium  and  «»«inni 
nitrates  effect  a  marked  retardation  and  that  the  retardation  is  greater 
with  the  csBsium  than  with  the  rubidium  salt.  During  these  latter 
experiments  and  frequently  during  the  whole  of  the  work,  the  nitric 
acid  was  tested  by  itself  and  found  to  give  a  uniform  rate  of 
dissolution. 

Calcium  Nitrate, — The  calcium  nitrate  used  was  prepared  by 
dissolving  pure  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  in  nitric  add, 
evaporating  to  dryness  and  drying  at  about  120^.  The  results 
obtained  were  : 


0-02eqmv 14  14-6  15  16 

0*08  equiv.     9  9*0  —  — 
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Acceleration  is  evidently  greater  but  not  so  great  as.  with  magnesium 
nitrate  (see  below). 

Strontium  NUrate. — The  strontium  nitrate  was  thoroughly  purified 
by  recrystallising  commercially  pure  material  and  was  free  from  any 
appreciable  amount  of  impurity.  It  was  rendered  anhydrous  before 
using  by  heating  to  110 — 120°.  Numerous  experiments  were  made 
with  this  salt : 

O-Olequiv 26-6  25-6  28-6  29*0  260  27*0  27*0  290 

0-02equiv 200  22-0  21-0  21*0  20-0  19-6  200  210 

0-03eqmv 14-0  14*0  15-0  160  14-0  14*0  16-0  16-6 

0-04eqmT ll'O  10-5  lO'O  9-6  —  —  —  — 

The  acceleration  is  great  but  not  so  great  as  with  calcium  nitrate. 

Bariwm  Nitrate, — The  solubility  of  barium  nitrate  in  nitric  acid  is 
so  small  that  no  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained  with  it.  Even 
with  nitric  acid  of  half  the  strength  used  in  these  experiments,  0*01 
equivalent  of  barium  nitrate  could  not  be  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  With 
so  much  as  could  be  dissolved,  no  accelerating  effect  could  be 
detected. 

Expervmenta  with  Nitrates  of  Magnesiwn,  Zinc  and  Cctdmium, — ^These 
being  all  very  deliquescent  salts,  the  method  of  operating  with  them 
was  varied.  In  each  case  the  pure  oxide  was  prepared  :  the  magnesium 
oxide  by  strongly  igniting  some  specially  prepared  and  purified 
carbonate ;  the  zinc  oxide  by  thoroughly  washing  and  igniting 
commercial  pure  zinc  oxide  which  had  been  used  for  analytical 
purposes,  the  freedom  of  which  from  all,  but  slight,  traces  of  impurity 
was  known;  the  cadmium  oxide  by  precipitating  cadmium  sulphate 
with  ammonium  carbonate,  washing  thoroughly  and  igniting 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  required  weight  of  oxide  was  then 
mixed  with  exactly  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  required  to  form 
the  normal  nitrate  and  the  volume  made  up  with  a  sufficient  excess 
of  nitric  acid  and  water  to  make  the  solution  2N  with  respect  to  the 
acid.  Ten  c.c.  of  this  solution  were  then  used  for  each  experiment. 
This  is  obviously  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  adding  the  required 
quantity  of  nitrate  to  10  c.c.  of  2i\racid  but  the  results  obtained  with 
these  three  nitrates  are  at  least  comparable  among  themselves  and, 
considering  the  variations  of  time  due  to  the  conditions  of  experiments, 
are  fairly  comparable  with  those  obtained  in  other  cases.  The  results 
obtained  with  magnesium  nitrate  were : 

0-Oleqniv 13-6        130        14*0        13-6        16-0        18-6        16'0        16-6 

002equiv 5*6  5*5  6*0  60  5"5  60  —  — 

There  is  a  great  acceleration,  considerably  greater  than  with  lithium 
or  calcium  nitrate. 

Zinc  nitrate  gave  the  following  figures  : 
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O'Oleqniv 16-5  16  160  17  16  17K) 

0-02equiv 7*0  7  7*0  7  7  7*6 

O-OSeqniy.   4*0  6  4'5  4  4  4*5 

The  acceleration  is  not  quite  so  great  as  with  magnesium  nitrate. 
With  cadmium  nitrate  the  results  were : 

O-Olequiv 16-0  17*0  16-6  18-5 

0-02equiv. 8*0  8*6  8'6  — 

The  acceleration  in  slightly  less  than  with  zinc  nitrate. 

ExpmitMnts  with  Copper  Nitrate, — ^The  fact  that  the  interaction  of 
copper  and  nitric  acid  is  in  some  way  auto-accelerated  has  been 
frequently  observed ;  the  fact  has  been  ascribed  by  Yeley  (loe.  dL) 
and  others  to  the  accumulation  of  nitrous  acid  in  the  solution.  That 
the  accumulation  of  nitrous  acid  is  one  factor  in  the  acceleration  need 
not  be  disputed,  in  fact,  it  appears  evident  from  Yeley's  work ;  but 
that  there  is  another  factor  operative,  namely,  the  accumulation 
of  copper  nitrate,  seems  evident  from  the  experiments  now  described. 

Ordinary  metallic  copper  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  crystallising  point,  taking  care  to  keep  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid  present  to  prevent  formation  of  basic  salt  The  crystallised 
salt  was  separated,  washed  with  ice-cold  water  and  drained  on  a 
porous  tile.  It  was  redissolved  and  the  solution  again  evaporated  to 
crystallising  point  with  sufficient  acid  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  basic  nitrate.  The  crystals  were  well  washed  with  ice-water, 
drained  on  a  porous  tile,  placed  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  partly 
exhausted  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  and  then  stored  in  a  well* 
stoppered  bottle. 

The  salt  so  obtained  dissolved  to  a  perfectly  clear  solution  in  water ; 
the  solution  was  very  slightly  acid  to  litmus  paper.  It  contained 
27*55  per  cent,  of  copper,  equivalent  to  81*26  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
copper  nitrate.  Quantities  of  this  preparation,  corresponding  to  the 
required  quantity  of  anhydrous  nitrate,  were  then  taken  and  made 
up  with  sufficient  nitric  acid  and  water  to  form  a  solution  22tr 
with  respect  to  the  acid;  10  c.c  of  the  solution  were  taken  for  each 
experiment.    The  results  were : 

0*01eqTUV 17-0  17*0  16-6 

0-02equiv 8*6  8*5  8'6 

There  is  evidently  great  acceleration. 

Experiment  with  Lead  Nitrate, — ^The  lead  nitrate  used  was  pre- 
pared by  twice  crystallising  the  commercially  pure  salt  and  heating 
it  to  110 — 120^.  Its  solution,  in  water  was  distinctly  but  not 
strongly  acid;  it   was  found  just  possible  to  dissolve  0*02  gram- 
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equivalent  in  10  c.c.  of  the  acid  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment. 
The  following  numbers  were  obtained  : 

002equiv 24  25  26 

Evidently  there  is  acceleration  but  less  than  with  any  nitrate  tried 
which  gives  acceleration  at  all. 

Experimenta  with  Ammonium  NilraU, — A  few  experiments  were 
tried  with  ammonium  nitrate  but  the  results,  as  was  anticipated, 
were  irregular  and  unsatisfactory.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  ammonium  salt  on  the  nitrous  acid  produced. 

Di8cu89ion  of  Results, 

The  fact  that  the  hydrolytic  effects  of  acids  are  considerably 
increased  by  the  addition  of  their  salts  has  been  frequently  noticed, 
especially  in  recent  years ;  indeed,  Caldwell  points  out  {Proo,  Roy,  Soc.^ 
1907,  78,  A,  277)  that  as  long  ago  as  1862  Ldwenthal  and  Lenssen 
made  experiments  on  the  effect  of  salts  on  the  rate  of  inversion  of 
sucrose  by  acids  and  ascribed  the  acceleration  they  observed  to  the 
withdrawal  of  water  from  the  salts  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
strength  of  the  acids.  Quite  recently  the  question  has  been  taken  up 
experimentally  by  H.  £.  Armstrong  in  conjunction  with  Oaldwell, 
Whymper  and  Watson  {Proe.  Roy.  Soe.,  1907,  79,  A^  676). 
Whymper  more  especially  has  examined  the  effect  of  the  addition  of 
nitrates  on  the  sacroclastic  effects  of  nitric  acid.  All  these  authors 
oome  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Ldwenthal  and  Lenssen ;  they  find 
that  the  degree  of  hydration  of  various  salts  calculated  from  their 
experiments  agrees  fairly  well  with  that  determined  by  other  experi- 
menters by  other  methods.  The  experiments  described  in  this  paper 
seem  to  us  to  afford  strong  qualitative  evidence  in  favour  of  the  views 
now  generally  accepted  as  to  the  combination  of  solute  with  solvent. 
They  appear,  moreover,  to  supply  evidence  of  a  kind  not  hitherto 
published  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  Armstrong  and  Watson,  in  their 
paper  (loe,  oit.),  say:  "As  the  substances  in  a  solution  share  the 
solvent  and  ars  in  competition,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  hydration 
values  will  be  found  to  vary  from  case  to  case  and  that  it  will  not 
always  be  possible  to  approximate  to  the  true  [de]hydrating  effect  of  a 
salt;  indeed,  cases  are  known  in  which  salts  apparently  retard 
hydrolyiieJ'    The  italics  are  ours. 

Our  experiments  with  rubidium  and  c8Bsium  nitrates  afford  strong 
evidence  of  considerable  retardation  of  the  action  of  nitric  add  on 
copper,  and  those  with  potassium  nitrate  furnish  some  evidence  in  the 
same  direction*  It  seems  probable  also  that  when  a  nitrate  is  added 
to  dilute  nitric  acid,  there  is  competition  between  the  acid  and  water. 
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both  combining  with  the  salt.  We  venture  to  think  that  the  experi- 
ments with  the  nitrates  of  the  alkali  metals  strongly  support  such  a 
view,  showing  as  they  do  that  there  is  a  decreasing  acceleration  from 
lithium  nitrate  to  potassium  nitrate,  the  latter  producing  not  only  no 
acceleration  but  a  sUght  retardation,  whilst  an  increasing  retardation 
is  noticeable  from  potassium  nitrate  to  caesium  nitrate.  It  is 
both  noteworthy  in  this  connexion  and  probably  significant  that 
Ditto  long  ago  {Compi,  rend.^  1879,  89, 576,  641)  showed  that  potassium 
and  rubidium  are  capable  of  forming  acid  nitrates  (he  apparently  did 
not  experiment  with  csesium  nitrate)  but  that  lithium  and  sodium  are 
not.  With  magnesium,  calcium,  and  strontium  nitrates,  a  similar 
decrease  in  acceleration  is  observed  in  the  order  named  ;  owing  to  the 
insolubility  of  barium  nitrate,  nothing  could  be  done  with  this  salt. 
So  far  as  they  go,  zinc  and  cadmium  nitrates  exhibit  the  same  phen- 
omenon. If  these  views  are  correct,  then  in  the  experiments  carried 
out  by  H.  E.  Armstrong  and  his  co-workers  the  same  influence  must 
have  come  into  play  as  between  the  salt,  acid,  and  water  but  the 
effects  would  be  modified  by  the  fact  that  they  used  acid  of  only  half 
the  strength  used  by  us  and  that  there  were  other  substances  present 
which  themselves  tended  to  combine  either  with  the  nitric  acid,  water,  or 
acid.  Moreover,  the  only  salt  they  used  which  with  us  exhibited  any 
retarding  effect  and  that  a  very  slight  one  was  potassium  nitrate ; 
they  did  not  experiment  with  rubidium  or  cesium  nitrates.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  latter  salts  would  exert 
any  retarding  influence  on  the  inversion  of  sucrose  by  nitric  acid. 
Qualitatively,  our  results  accord  with  those  of  other  observers  if  we 
consider  the  effects  produced  hj  gram-molecular  weights,  not  equtvaUnis 
of  the  nitrates,  the  order  of  acceleration  being  what  it  should  be  if 
the  calculated  hydration  results  are  correct. 

A  further  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments  which 
is  impHed  in  what  has  been  already  stated  is  that  in  any  one  group 
of  metals  the  hydration  of  the  nitrates  in  solution  in  dilute  nitric 
add  decreases  as  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metals  increases,  and, 
moreover,  in  the  same  order. 

The  action  of  copper  nitrate  has  been  discussed  already. 

Summary, 

1.  The  dissolution  of  copper  in  nitric  acid  may  be  greatly  aooelerated 
by  the  addition  of  certain  metallic  nitrates. 

2.  Certain  nitrates,  however,  such  as  those  of  ceosium  and  rabidiom, 
retard  the  dissolution. 

3.  These  phenomena  are  probably  due  to  the  withdcawal  of  water 
or  nitric  add  from  the  solution  by  the  salt. 
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4..  The  acceleration  decreases  with  nitrates  of  any  one  group  of 
metals  as  the  atomic  weight  increases  and  in  the  same  order. 

5.  Copper  nitrate  has  a  great  accelerating  effect:  therefore  the 
auto-acceleration  observed  when  copper  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
must  be  partly  due  to  the  copper  nitrate  formed. 

6.  These  results  afford  additional  evidence  that  the  process  of 
solution  is  accompanied  by  the  combination  of  the  solute  with  the 
solvent. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  inquiry  in  various  direction,  especially 
with  a  view  to  obtaining,  if  possiblei  retarding  effects  with  other 
metals,  acids  and  salts,  in  the  hope  also  of  so  improving  the  method  as 
to  arrive  at  quantitative  results. 

Ths  TJnivbbsitt  or  Adblaidx. 


CXIII. — Condensation    Products     from     Aminopinene- 
dicarhoxylic  Acid. 

By  William  Goddbn,  B.Sc. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  paper  on  the  amino-acid  derived  from  pinene 
(Tilden  and  Blyther,  Trans.,  1906,  89,  1663),  it  was  mentioned  that 
this  compound  is  capable  of  forming  certain  condensation  products. 
At  the  request  of  Professor  Tilden,  I  undertook  the  further  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  with  the  following  results. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  of  the  two  formulsa  possible  for  this 
compound, 

/C  Me-COjH  .CMe-COgH 

XJHj-CO^  \CHj-NH, 

(I.)  (II.) 

(Tilden  and  Burrows,  Trans.,  1906,  87,  344),  the  latter  appears  to  be 
the  more  probable,  as  the  acidity  of  the  acid  is  strongly  marked,  and 
when  heated  it  readily  evolves  carbon  dioxide. 

An  attempt  to  estimate  quantitatively  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
produced  by  heating  the  acid  to  the  melting  point,  and  absorbing  the 
eVolved  gas  by  means  of  potassium  hydroxide,  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  42  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  from  229  parts,  or  one 
molecular  proportion,  of  the  acid.  This  corresponds  therefore  with 
the  destruction  of  one  carboxyl  group.  The  residual  substance, 
however,  is  dark-eoloured  and  viscid,  and  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  characterise  it. 

If  the  acid  is  heated  to  fusion  for  a  shorter  time,  autp-condensation 
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of  the  acid  seems  to  occur.  A  crystalline  mass  i^  left  on  cooling,  from 
which,  after  removal  of  the  uncrjstallisable  matter  and  recrystal- 
lisation  from  alcohol,  melts  and  decomposes  at  263^.  On  analysis,  it 
gave  the  following  results : 

Found:  C  =  58-60,  68-60,  58-40;  H-8-98,  8-40,  8.30;  N  =  6-34. 
6-75. 

^11^19^4^  requires  0  =  5764 ;  tt  =  830  ;  N  =  6-13  per  cent. 

On  comparison  of  these  numbers  with  those  required  by  the  formula 
of  the  amino-acid,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  only  a  slight  difference 
in  the  carbon.  The  assumption  that  two  molecules  of  the  acid  have 
interacted  with  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water  leads  to  a  formula  which 
requires  60*0  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
composition  found  is  provided  by  a  formula  which  results  from  the 
coalescence  of  three  molecules  of  the  acid  with  loss  of  one  molecule 
of  water.  This  requires  C»59*l ;  Ii»8'2;  and  Na6*2  per  cent. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  substance  is 
merely  a  kind  of  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  molecules 
of  the  acid  in  virtue  of  its  amphoteric  character,  and  that,  by  recrystal- 
lisation,  the  original  acid  is  gradually  regenerated.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  it  gives  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  dilute 
copper  sulphate  solution  a  bluish-violet  coloration  practically  identical 
with  that  which  is  produced  by  the  original  acid. 


(1)  Condensation  wUh  Olycine. 

Molecular  proportions  or  5  grams  of  the  amino-acid  hydrochloride 
and  1*4  grams  of  glycine  were  mixed  together  and  heated  with  30  ac 
of  absolute  alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube  at  110 — 120^  for  four  hours.  No 
pressure  was  observed.  The  clear  alcoholic  liquid  was  allowed  to 
evaporate  slowly  to  dryness,  and  a  sticky,  white  solid  separated.  This 
was  dissolved  in  water,  neutralised  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  shaken 
with  ether.  The  ether  extracted  nothing,  but  from  the  aqueous 
solution,  on  standing,  colourless  needles,  melting  at  234 — ^236^,  were 
deposited.     On  analysis : 

Found:  N  =  9*7,  9-6. 

C^gHj^O^N,  requires  N  a  9*8  per  cent. 

Condensation  of  one  molecule  of  glycine  and  one  molecule  of  the 
amino-add  had  thus  evidently  taken  place. 

On  mixing  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  the  substance  with  a  hot  eola- 
tion of  copper  acetate,  and  leaving  the  mixture  to  cool,  small,  bluish* 
violet  needles  of  the  copper  hydrogen  salt  separated.    On  analysis : 

Found  :Cu  =  10*4,  10*3. 

CmH^O^^^Ou  requires  Ott«  10*03  per  cent. 
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By  ^uspending  the  substance  in  dry  ether  and  passing  in  dry 
hydrogen  chloride,  a  hydrochlw'ids  was  produced.  This  was  crybtallised 
from  water,  and  the  chlorine  estimated  by  titration  with  standard 
nitrate  solution. 

Found:  01=11-6,  11-3. 

CijHjgOjNjjHOl  requires  CI  =  11*0  per  cent. 

(2)  CandenscUian  wUh  Aspa/rtic  Acid. 

Molecular  proportions  or  5  grams  of  the  amino-acid  hydrochloride  and 
2 '5  grams  of  asparlic  acid  were  mixed  together  and  heated  with  30  c.c. 
of  absolute  alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube  at  110 — 120°  for  four  hours. 
The  solution,  after  being  filten  d  from  some  deposited  aspartic  acid, 
was  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  crystals  obtained  weie  dissolved  in 
water,  neutralised  with  sodium  hydrozidei  and,  on  standing,  colourless 
needles  were  deposited. 

Found  :N  =  7-6,  7-4. 

^26^41^10^8  requires  N  =  7'58  per  cent. 

The  condensation  of  one  molecule  of  aspartic  acid  with  two 
molecules  of  the  amino-acid  had  thus  taken  place  with  elimination  of 
two  molecules  of  water. 

The  residue  of  unchanged  aspartic  acid  is  thus  accounted  for. 

This  substance  gave  a  capper  salt  when  a  hot  aqueous  solution  was 
mixed  with  a  hot  solution  of  copper  acetate.  On  cooling,  bluish-violet 
needles  were  deposited. 

Found:  Ou=  10-34,  10-43. 

OggHgjjOi^jNgOu  requires  Ou=s  10-31  per  cent. 

Condensation  of  the  amino-acid  with  benzuldehyde  appeared  to 
occur  when  the  two  substances  were  heated  together,  but  the  product 
was  uncrystallisable.  With  anthranilic  acid  no  change  seemed  to  take 
place. 

rotal  collsok  of  soirnob,  london, 
South  Kensington,  S.W. 
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CXIV. — The    Triazo-group,     Part   IV.     Allylazoiinide. 

By  Martin  Onslow  Forster  and  Hans  Eduard  Fintz. 

ArrTKNTiON  has  been  directed  at  various  times  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  atoms  composing  the  triazo-group  part  company,  as  testified 
by  the  following  illustrations. 

Benzylazoimide  is  resolved  by  acids  into  benzylideoeimine  and 
nitrogen  (Curtius  and  Darapsky,  /.  pr,  Qhem.,  1901,  [ii],  63,  428) : 

CeH5-CH,-N<|j     -^     CgHg-CHINH  +  N,. 

Phenylazoimide  under  the  influence  of  sodium  ethozide  may  be  con- 
deosed  with  numerous  esters,  yielding  triazole  derivatives  (Dimroth, 
Ber.,  1902,  35,  1029,  4041 ;  AnncUen,  1904,  335,  1)  : 


C,H,-N<JJ  +  CH.-COCHa-COj-C^H,  - 


Alkyl-  and  aryl-azoimides  are  transformed  into  diazoamino-com- 
pounj^s  by  the  action  of  organo-magnesium  derivatives  (Dimroth, 
Ber.,  1903,  36,  909 ;  1905,  38,  670 ;  1906,  39.  3906) : 

X-N<M  +  Y-MgI  =  X-N(Mgl)-N:N-Y  or  X-N:N-N(MgI)-Y. 

Potassium  cyanide  converts  phenylazoimide  into  benzeneazocyan- 
amide  (Wolff  and  Lindenhayn,  Ber.,  1904,  37,  2374)  : 


C,H,.N<|. 


+  HCN  =  CrtH.-NIN-NH-CN. 


''0"6 


A  trace  of  sodium  ethoxide  liberates  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen 
from  triazo-ketones  (Forster  and  Fierz,  Trans.,  1905,  87,  826;  this 
vol.,  pp.  72  and  669)  : 

X-00-CEJ2-N<j}    — ^    Ng+X-CO-CH.-NH. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  last-named  change,  it  has  been  suggested 
that,  prior  to  elimination  of  nitrogen,  the  carbonyl  group  becomes 
saturated  by  the  triazo-group,  giving  rise  to  an  unstable  cycloid  which 
forthwith  collapses. 

The  foregoing  consideratiouR,  coupled  with  certain  points  of  re- 
semblance betweeu  diazomethane  and  the  triazo-group, 

H-OH<U     and     X-N<n, 
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led  us  to  investigate  the  properties  of  alljlazoimide,  in  which  com- 
pound, 

CHj:CH*0H2-N<^ , 

one  might  anticipate  the  display  of  some  attraction  on  the  part  of  the 
ethenoid  linking  for  the  highly  active  triazo-group ;  given  a  suitable 
environment,  there  should  occur  redihtribution  of  affinities  analogous 
to  the  interaction  of  ethylene  and  diazomethane,  of  which  the  outcome 
is  pyrazoline  (Azzarello,  Atti  B,  Accad,  Lineei^  1905,  [v],  14,  ii,  285) : 

cH,:oH,.cH.<|  .  g«i!f:;r. 

On  attempting  to  prepare  allylazoimide  from  sodium  azide  and  allyl 
chloride  or  iodide,  interaction  took  place  with  moderate  readiness,  but 
it  was  noticed  that,  unless  quickly  removed,  the  triazo-derivative 
undergoes  a  profound  change,  in  consequence  of  which  we  have  never 
obtained  yields  exceeding  30  per  cent.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  allylazoimide,  a  liquid  which  boils  at  76*5°,  changes  slowly,  without 
external  stimulus,  into  a  crystalline,  isomeric,  diazoamino-compound, 
which  melts  at  192°  and  is  very  sensitive  towards  acids.  Keflecting 
on  the  probable  constitution  of  this  compound,  we  were  at  first  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  as  having  a  cycloid  structure  arising  from  allylazo- 
imide by  the  following  rearrangement : 

OH-CH.OH,N<|     -.     g«if^:f .. 

Such  a  ring  would  be  called  dibydrotriazine,  and  represents,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  a  new  type  of  cycloid ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
dihydrobenzene  in  which  one-half  of  the  molecule  is  replaced  by  the 
diazoamino(triazene)-group : 

CH2  NH     . 

Hc/\CH  Hc/\n 

Hcll      IICH  HCll      IJN 

A^'*- Dihydrobenzene.  A'-Dihydro-l :  2  : 3-triazine. 

lo  drawing  this  conclusion,  we  have  not  overlooked  the  possibility 
of  secondary  transformation  into  the  isomeric  methyl- 1  \  2  :  3-triazole, 

suggested  by  the  recognition  of  the  substance  originally  called 
dihydrotetrazine  as  l-amino-3 :4-triazole  (Bulow,  Ber,,  1906,  39, 
2618), 

CHIN-CH  CH-N-NHg 

NH-N:^II  "^  "^N-CH      ' 
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and  of   iT-dihydrotetrazinedicarboxylic  acid   (bisdiazoaoetic  acid)  as 
l-amino-3  :  4-triazole-2  : 5-dicarboxjlic  acid, 

CO,H-  (j)  =N-NH                                     C(CO,H)-N-NHj 
NH-NIC-COjH        "^  ^N C'COgH' 

Our  reason  for  preferring  the  hexacycloid  representation  is  two-fold. 
Although  the  uncertainty  hitherto  prevailing  as  regards  the  constitu- 
tion of  bisdiazoacetic  derivatives  has  been  removed  by  the  practical 
agreement  with  Billow's  views  on  the  part  of  Gurtius,  Darapsky,  and 
Muller  (Ber.,  1907,  40,  1470),  aU  doubt  as  to  the  possibiHty  of  a 
tetrazine  ring  existing  has  been  removed  since  the  recent  isolation  of 
1:2:4: 5-tetrazine  by  the  authors  mentioned  {ibid.,  p.  84).  In  the 
second  place,  if  the  crystalline  isomeride  of  allylazoimide  were 
4-methyl-l :  2 : 3-triazole,  it  might  be  expected  to  resemble  the  tri- 
azolone  described  by  Gurtius  and  Thompson  (Ber.,  1906,  39,  4140) 
as  arising  from  diazoacetamide  by  the  action  of  baryta : 

4-Methyl-l :  2 :  S-triazoIe.  5 -Triazolone. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  substances  are  distinguished  sharply  by  their 
behaviour  towards  very  dilute  acids,  which  forthwith  liberate  two- 
thirds  of  the  nitrogen  from  the  compound  under  discussion,  therein 
recalling  the  most  conspicuous  property  of  the  aliphatic  diazoamino- 
derivatives. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  transformed  allylazoimide  melts  at 
192^,  a  temperature  which  suggested  a  condition  of  polymerisation, 
and  the  elevation  of  boiling  point  in  chloroform  agrees  with  the 
formula  (GsHgNg)^.  This  observation  might  perhaps  invite  con- 
sideration of  such  complex  expressions  as 

n:n-nh-gh:gh — ch,       n ^NH-c-GH(GHg)-ir 

or  the  possibility  of  polymerisation  being  due  to  change  in  valency 
on  the  part  of  nitrogen,  developing  the  structure 

CH,<ggi£g>NH:NH<gEi^>CB:^ 

but  it  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  the  case  under  consideration  is 
allied  to  that  of  o^ctopentadiene,  which  has  been  shown  by  Kramer 
and  Spilker  (Ber.,  1896,  29,  552)  to  undergo  polymerisation  with 
great  facility,  a  change  which  they  represent  as  follows : 

HGjj — ttOH  HGn |GH-OHj r.GH 

HdjiicH  ->  hgIIJgh-ghIIIgh 

GH,  CHjj  OH, 
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Having  in  mind  Thiele's  theory  of  partial  valency,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  cyc^pentadiene,  the  alternative : 

CH-CH CH-CH 

II       >CH,    0H,<       II 
OH-CH CH-CH 

naturally  suggests  itself  for  the  polymerised  hydrocarbon,  but  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  diazoamino-structure  in  the  transformed 
allylazoimide  leads  us  to  prefer  the  expression 

NH  CH2 

Nf;^CH-CH/\N 

Nil       IcH-ChI      llN 

CHj  NH 

for  that  substance. 

EXPEBIMBNTAL.. 

Allylazoimide,  CHgrCH-CHg-Nj. 

The  interaction  of  sodium  azide  and  allyl  chloride  or  iodide  was 
followed  under  various  conditions  in  the  hope  of  improving  the 
unremunerative  yields  given  by  the  earlier  experiments,  but  we  have 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  interrupting  the  process  at  a  point  when 
the  mixture  of  allylazoimide,  its  degradation  products,  and  unchanged 
allyl  haloid  contains  the  maximum  of  triazo-hydrocarbon,  which  never 
exceeded  30  per  cent.  Allyl  chloride  is  more  profitable  than  the 
iodide,  not  only  on  account  of  initial  cost,  but  also  because  the  boiling 
.  point  is  below  that  of  allylazoimide. 

Fifty  grams  of  allyl  chloride  and  100  c.c.  of  alcohol  were  heated 
under  reflux  on  the  water-bath  with  50  grams  of  sodium  azide  in 
150  c.c.  of  water  during  two  hours,  when  nitrogen  began  to  escape  in 
small  quantities  from  the  faintly  yellow  liquid,  through  which  a  rapid 
current  of  steam  was  then  passed ;  the  distillate,  diluted  with  much 
water,  was  extracted  twice  with  ether,  and  the  solvent,  having  been 
washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  basic  products  of 
transformation,  was  shaken  several  times  with  water  and  dried  with 
calcium  chloride.  On  fractionating  with  a  long  column  of  the  rod-and- 
disk  pattern,  the  temperature  rose  gradually  to  76°,  and  the  fraction 
passing  over  at  50 — 76°  gAve,  when  twice  distilled,  a  material  which 
boiled  steadily  at  76*5°  under  760  mm.  pressure.  Using  the  foregoing 
quantities,  the  yield  amounted  to  15  grams,  but  was  greatly  reduced 
by  further  distillation,  each  repetition  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
allylazoimide  by  about  15  per  cent.,  owing  to  transformation  into  the 
isomeride  and  its  products  of  change.  Although  seemingly  an 
individual  and  free  from  chlorine,  the  analysis,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Richmond,  gave  results  several  per  cent,  too  low,  and 
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this  must  be  attributed  to  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  hjdrazoic 
acid  : 

01 544  gave  40*9  c.c.  Nj  at  205°  and  751  mm.,  along  with  0-02371 
of  ammonia.     N  =  30*4  as  gas,  15 '4  as  NFT3 ;  total,  45*8. 
CgHgNj  requires  N  =  50*6  per  cent. 

Allylazoimide  is  a  mobile,  refractive  liquid,  having  specific  gravity 
0*924  compared  with  water  at  25°.  The  odour  is  alljlaceous,  but  is 
less  powerful  and  much  sweeter  than  that  of  allyl  chloride,  more 
closely  resembling  that  of  chloroform,  whilst  the  vapour,  when  inhaled, 
produces  the  characteristic  throbbing  sensation  at  the  base  of  the 
forehead.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  azide  with 
vigour,  but  potash  does  not  liberate  gas,  although  stannous  chloride 
sets  free  nitrogen  immediately  j  the  vapour  of  allylazoimide  eicplodes 
when  heated,  but  the  detonation  is  mild. 

aP'Dlbi^omO'y-tricizoprapanef  CHjBr'CH BfCH^'Ng. 

Oq  adding  a  solution  of  bromine  in  chloroform  to  a  mixture  of 
allylazoimide  with  the  solvent,  the  calculated  amount  of  halogen  was 
decolorised  without  liberation  of  hydrogen  bromide  ]  after  fifteen 
minutes  at  zero,  the  liquid  was  washed  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
distilled  in  i^team,  which  separated  the  chloroform  from  the  dibromide. 
The  latter  was  distilled  twice  under  5  mm.  pressure,  boiling  steadily 
at  87°: 

0-3442  gave  29*55  c.c.  Ngat  18*7°  and  754  ram.,  along  with  001937 
of  ammonia.     N  =  9*95  as  gas,  5*62  as  NH3 ;  total  15*57. 
CjHjNgBrj  requires  N=  17*28  per  cent. 

Mr.  Richmond,  to  whom  we  owe  the  analysis,  reported  difficulty  in 
measuring  the  gas,  on  account  of  the  mercurou^  bromide  produced, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  is  lo^t  in 
this  way. 

The  Diazoaviino-compound,  (CgH^Nj)^,  from  Allylazoimide, 

Although  a  freshly -distil  led  specimen  of  allylazoimide  undergoes 
no  change  with  dilute  acids,  the  substance  acquires  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  the  property  of  effervescing  when  mixed  even  with  acetic 
acid.  The  change  on  which  this  alteration  of  character  depends  is 
accelerated  by  warming  the  substance  to  about  50°,  and  after  one  or 
more  days,  according  to  circumstances,  the  liquid  deposits  large, 
lustrous,  transparent  crystals.  Recrystallisation  from  benzene  was 
first  attempted,  one  gram  requiring  about  400  c.c.  of  the  boiling  solvent, 
but  loss  of  material  occurred,  and  the  crystals  deposited  on  cooling) 
although  colourless,  were  found  to  retain  a  basic  odour  ;   purification 
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was  effected  by  dissolving  one  gram  in  30  cc.  of  boiling  chloroform  to 
which  60  c.c.  of  petroleum  (b.  p.  60 — 80°)  were  then  added.  Snow- 
white,  odourless  plates  were  thus  obtained,  melting  sharply  and 
decomposing  at  192° : 

01846  gave  02955  COj  and  01045  HjO.     C  -  43-65 ;  H  «  633. 

01143     „     49-3  C.C.  Nj  at  16°  and  767  mm.     N«51-42. 
O3H5N3  requires  0  =  43-37  ;  H  =  601 ;  N  =  50*62  per  cent. 

The  analyses  were  somewhat  complicated  by  the  systematic 
appearance  of  nitrous  fumes,  but  Mr.  Richmond  has  confirmed  the 
nitrogen  percentage  by  his  method  : 

0-0689  gave  201  c.c.  N,  at  15-7°  and  746  mm.,  along  with  001138 
of  ammonia.     N  »  33*76  as  gas,  16*52  as  NH, ;  total,  50*28. 

The  diazoamino-compound  dissolves  more  readily  in  acetone  and  in 
chloroform  than  in  benzene,  but  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ethyl 
acetate  and  insoluble  in  petroleum.  Estimation  of  molecular  weight 
based  on  the  boiling  point  of  chloroform  solutions  gave  172  and  170, 
the  formula  (C3H5N3)2  requiring  166.  Hot  alcohol  and  boiling  water 
decompose  the  substance  slowly,  although  deGnite  products  could  not 
be  obtained ;  the  decomposition  by  dilute  acids  proceeds  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  aliphatic  diazoamino-compounds 
described  by  Dimroth  are  degraded,  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen  being 
set  free : 

0-1176  gave  34*6  c.c.  N^  at  19°  and  748  mm.  when  treated  with 
5  per  cent,  hydrochlorip  acid.     N»  33*85. 

CJH5N3  requires  2/3N  =  33*75  per  cent. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  from  the  bright  red 
solution  definite  products  of  this  change,  but  the  small  quantity  of 
material  at  our  disposal  has  prevented  a  conclusion  from  being 
reached.  The  liquid  reduced  cold  Fehling's  solution  and  ammoniacal 
silver  oxide  immediately,  the  original  compound  being  indifferent  to 
these  agents,  but  on  evaporation  the  reducing  properties  disappeared, 
and  the  platiuichloride  prepared  from  the  residue  was  found  to  be 
that  of  ammonium.  As  might  be  expected  from  these  indications  of 
its  sensitive  character,  the  product  of  decomposing  the  diazoamiDo- 
compound  with  acids  did  not  fcnrm  a  stable  salt  with  platinum  tetra- 
chloride, the  yellow  precipitate  from  which  quickly  became  dark  brown. 

The  power  to  combine  with  phenylcarbimide,  usually  possessed  by 
diazoamino-compounds  of  this  class,  is  not  displayed  hy  the  trans- 
formed allylaaoimide,  which  was  heated  with  the  agent  during  twenty- 
four  hours.  Furthermore,  alcoholic  timmoniacal  silver  oxide  did  not 
give  an  insoluble  derivative. 


fioTAL  College  of  Science,  London, 
South  Kensington,  S.W, 
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CXV. — Aromatic  Arsonic  and  Arsinic  Acids. 

By  Fbank  Leb  Pyman  and  William  Colebbook  Reynolds. 

Fob  some  time  past  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  aryl 
derivatives  of  arsenic,  and,  as  two  recent  publications  (O.  and  B.  Adler, 
Ber.y  1908,  41,  931;  Benda  and  Kahn,  Ber.y  1908,  41,  1672)  show 
that  there  are  other  chemists  covering  somewhat  the  same  ground,  we 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  publish  our  results  bo  far  as  they  have 
proceeded. 

We  had  prepared  2-amiDotolyl-5-arsonic  acid  and  its  acetyl  derivative 
some  months  ago,  and  these  substances  together  with  sodium  p-amino- 
phenylarsonate  have  been  tested  physiologically  and  clinically. 
Ehrlich  had  shown  that  the  toxicity  of  sodium  jp-aoetylaminophenyl- 
arsenate  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  sodium  ^aminophenylarsonate, 
and  the  same  relationship  has  now  been  found  between  the  corre- 
sponding toluidine  derivatives;  sodium  2-aminotolyl-5-arsonate  has 
about  the  same  toxicity  as  sodium  j^-aminophenylarsonate,  whilst  that 
of  sodium  2-acetylaminotolyl-5-arsonate  is  very  considerably  less. 
These  substances  hwe  been  specially  intended  for  use  in  trypano- 
somiasis (sleeping  sickness),  and  experiments  on  their  effect  on  different 
strains  of  trypanosomes  have  shown  that,  whilst  certain  strains  were 
destroyed  by  the  treatment,  others  were  more  resistant.  In  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  however,  these  substances  have  proved  especially 
efficacious,  and  the  results  obtained  in  this  connexion  are  exceedingly 
promising.  Since  O.  and  R.  Adler  and  Benda  and  Kahn  (foe.  cU,) 
have  already  published  the  method  of  preparation  and  physical 
properties  of  these  substances,  we  need  only  state  that  Wd  confirm 
their  results,  and  supplement  them  by  recording  the  stat )  of  hydration 
of  the  sodium  salts,  this  latter  being  important  from  the  point  of  vie  ▼ 
of  their  use  in  medicine. 

In  the  preparation  of  p-aminophenylarsonic  acid  and  2-aminotolyl- 
5 -arsonic  acid,  we  have  obtained  as  by-products  the  corresponding 
bisaminoarylarsinic  acids,  which  have  been  briefly  alluded  to  by 
Benda  and  Kahn  {loc.  ct<.),  but,  as  these  have  been  in  our  hands  for 
some  time  past,  we  give  in  this  communication  a  full  deacriptton 
of  their  preparation  and  properties.  The  constitution  of  these 
substances  has  been  proved  by  replacing  the  arsenic  acid  residue  by 
iodine  according  to  the  method  used  by  Ehrlich  and  Bertheim  (5^., 
1907,  40,  3292)  for  ^-aminophenylarsonic  acid. 

The  arsinic  acids  are  now  being  investigated  clinically  with  a  view 
to  their  possible  use  in  trypanosomiasis  and  syphilis,  but  the  results  are 
as  yet  not  sufficiently  conclusive. 
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EXPBBIKBNTAL. 

2-AiDiDoto1yl-5-ar8onic  acid  is  stated  by  Benda  and  Kahn  (loc.eit.) 
to  melt  at  196°;  we  have  found  the  melting  point  198—200°.  The 
constitution  of  this  acid  was  readily  shown  by  boiling  it  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  iodide,  when  a  good  yield  of  5-iodo-o- 
toliiidine  melting  at  80 — 85°  was  obtained.  After  recrystallisation, 
this  iodo-compound  melted  at  85°  and  its  acetyl  derivative  at  1 68°  and 
both  substances  melted  at  the  same  temperatures  when  mixed  with  the 
pure  substances  prepared  from  acetoo-toluidide. 

Sodium  2'<Hninotolyl-5-ar8on(Ue  is  obtained  in  glistening,  tabular 
crystals  containing  three  and  a-half  molecular  proportions  of  water 
of  crystallisation  by  mixing  a  highly  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol.  When  crystallised  from 
water,  however,  i^  separates  with  ^vq  molecules  of  water  of  crystal- 
lisation : 

0-4640    air  dried   salt  (from   alcohol)   lost   0*0890  UjO    at    130°. 
HP  =19-6. 
CyH^gNAsNa,  3Jff,0  requires  Hp^  19-9  per  cent. 
0-4217   air-dried   salt    (from    water)    lost   01129    H2O    at    130°. 
H20«26-8 
CyHgOgNAsNa,5JB[jO  requires  HgO^^  262  per  cent. 

Sodiuv\  2-(uxtylaminoiolyl'b-ar8onate  separates  from  50  per  cent, 
aqueous  alcohol  in  glistening,  tabular  crystals,  which  contain  five 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation.  It  crystallises  from  water, 
however,  with  seven  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation  : 

0-4774    air-dried    salt  (from  alcohol)   lost   0-1102   H^   at    100°. 
H20  =  23I. 
CgHii04NAsNa,5HjO  requires  HjO  =  23-4  per  cent. 

0-5210  air-dried    salt    (from    water)    lost    0-1660    H2O   at    100° 
H20  =  29-9. 

CgHiiO^NAsNa,7HjO  requires  H20  =  29  9  per  cent. 

PreparcUum  of  Bi8-2'am%notolyl'6'arnnic  Acid, 
p 
NHg/"^— As~<^^^ 
CHg  OH         OHg 

Two  hundred  grams  of  air-dried  o-toluidine  arsenate  and  400  grams 
of  o-toluidine  were  heated  over  a  free  flame  with  constant  shaking 
until  the  mixture  became  flaid,  and  then  gently  boiled  under  a  reflux 
condenser  for  one  hour,  the  heat  being  regulated  so  that  a  thermo- 
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meter  immersed  in  the  liquid  registered  180 — 185*^.  The  mixture 
WAS  allowed  to  cool,  and  extracted  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
fiodium  carbonate  as  long  as  effervescence  occurred.  The  aqueous 
^ution  was  then  evaporated  until  crystallisation  commenced,  and 
Allowed  to  cool.  The  first  crop  of  sodium  2-aminotoljl-5 -arsenate 
was  then  separated,  well  washed  with  alcohol,  and  set  aside;  the 
another  liquor  and  alcoholic  washings  were  combined  and  evaporated 
tto  a  thick  syrup,  and  this  was  mixed  with  several  times  its  volume  of 
:alcohol.  A  second  crop  of  sodium  2-aminotolyl-5-arsonate  was  thus 
precipitated,  and  this  was  also  separated,  washed  with  alcohol,  and 
iSet  aside.  The  final  mother  liquors,  together  with  the  alcoholic 
washings,  on  evaporation  to  remove  the  alcohol  and  subsequent 
precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid  gave  15  grams  of  a  purple  tar; 
tthis  was  di8solved  in  aqueous  sodium  hydroxide,  evaporated  to  a 
.small  bulk,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  a  quantity  of  large,  prismatic 
ineedles  separated  from  the  deep-red  liquor*  The^e  were  purified  by 
.several  crystallisations  from  water,  and  proved  to  be  sodium  6t«-2- 
^aminotolylrb-arainate.  The  quantity  of  salt  actually  isolated  in  a 
ipure  state  amounted  to  6  grams,  which  represents  3  per  cent,  of  the 
•theoretical,  but  a  considerable  quantity,  possibly  as  much  again, 
iremained  in  the  deep- red,  syrupy  mother  liquorsi. 

Bia'^'aminoiolyl-b-arsinic  acid  is  obtained  by  adding  the  calculated 
(quantity  of  a  mineral  acid  to  the  solution  of  its  sodium  salt.  On 
•crystallisation  from  boiling  water,  it  forms  highly  refracting,  pointed, 
imicroscopic  needles,  which  melt  and  decompose  at  247 — 249°.  It  is 
{practically  insoluble  in  cold  water' and  the  usual  organic  solvents,  but 
;f airly  easily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
tdilute  alkalis  or  mineral  acids  : 

•01724  gave  0-3332  CO,  and  00840  H^O.     C  =  527 ;  H  =  6-5. 
00726     „     5-5  c.c.  N,  at  21° and  763  mm.     N - 8-7. 

Ci4Hj^02N24s  requires  0  =  52-5  ;  H  =  5-4  ;  N- 8-7  per  cent 

The  acid  gave  a  good  yield  of  5-iodo-o-toluidine  (m.  p.  80 — 85°) 
when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  iodide.  After 
recrystallisation,  this  iodo-compound  melted  at  85°  and  its  acetyl 
derivative  at  168°,  and  both  substances  melted  at  the  same  tem- 
peratures when  mixed  with  the  pure  substances  prepared  from  aceto-o- 
toluidide. 
^  The  sodium  salt,  which  separates  from  its  aqueous  solutioQ  in 
large,  hard,  prismatic  needles,  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  at 
74 — 75°  and  on  further  heating  loses  water,  re-solidifies,  and  does 
not  then  melt  at  250°.  It  dissolves  in  .one  and  a-half  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  16°,  giving  an  alkaline  solution,  and  is  very  easily 
soluble  in  alcohoL    It  contain^  seyei^  an4  s^-half  iftolegular  proportioni^ 
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of  water  of  crystallisation,  of  which  five  are  lost  at  100°  and  the 
remainder  at  1 30°  : 

0-3878  air-dried  salt  lost 00718  H^O at  100°      Hp=  18  6. 

0-3878         „         „       „   01098  H,0  „  130°.     H20-28'3. 
C,4Hj^02N2A.sNa,74HiO  losing  5Kfi  requires  H20«18-9  por  cent. 
Ci.HjgO.NgAsNaJiH^O     „     llHfi       „        HjO  =  28-3        „ 

Bi8-2-acetylaminoU>lyl-6'ar8inic  Act  J, 
O  _ 

CHj-OO-Nh/^-As— /    VNH-CO-CHa^fHgO. 

CH3"        OH         CH3 

Twenty  grams  of  bi8-2-aminotoly]-5-ar8iniG  acid  were  mixed  with 
60  grams  of  acetic  anhydride  and  allowed  to  stand.  After  a  few 
minutes,  a  violent  reaction  took  place,  resulting  in  a  clear  solution. 
The  liquid  was  poured  into  250  c.c.  of  water,  and,  ou  scratching, 
12  grams  of  white  crystals  separated.  A  second  crop  of  6  grams 
was  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  mother  liquor;  the  total  yield, 
18  grams,  represents  71  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

Bia-^'Ocetylaminotolyl'b'arainie  acid  crystallises  from  boiling  water 
in  highly  refracting,  microscopic  prisms  and  melts  at  242 — 244°.  It 
is  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  the  usual  organic  solvents, 
but  fairly  easily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  dilute  alkalis,  but  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids.  The  acid  separates 
from  aqueous  solutions  with  two-thirds  of  a  molecular  proportion  of 
water  of  crystallisation  : 

01656  air-dried  salt  gave  0-3148  00^  and  0-0772  HgO.     C  =  51-8; 
H  =  5-2. 

0-4180  air-dried  salt  lost  001 24  HjO  at  150°      H20  =  3  0. 

01898  dried  at  150°  gave  03698  COg  and  00908  H^O.     0  =  531  ; 
H  =  5-4. 
OigHjiO^Nj  AsJHjO  requires  0  =  61-9;  H  =  5-4 ;  H^O  =  29  per  cent. 
^18^81^4^2^^  requires  0  =  53*4  ;  H  =  5-2  per  cent. 

The  sodium  salt  crystallises  from  water  in  radial  clusters  of  silky 
needles;  it  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  106 — 107,  and  on 
further  heating  resolidifies  and  does  not  then  melt  at  250°.  It  dis- 
solves in  twice  its  weight  of  water  at  16°,  giving  an  alkaline  solution, 
and  is  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contains  six  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallisation  : 

0  1943  air-dried  salt  lost  0  0393  HgO  at  150°.     H20  =  20-2. 
OjgHjoO^NgAsNajeja^O  requires  H^O  =  20-2  per  cent. 
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BiS'p<»minoph$nylarsinie  acid^ 
O 


NH,/^^~Aa-^^ 


OH 

This  acid  roBults  as  a  bj-prodnct  in  the  preparation  of  /^-amino- 
phenylarsonic  add  by  Bechamp's  method  (CompL  rend.,  1863,  56, 
1173).  It  is  most  readily  isolated  in  the  following  manner.  The 
product  obtained  by  heating  aniline  arsenate  with  excess  of  aniline 
at  180°  is  extracted  with  10  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  solution, 
the  aqueous  solution  ooncentrated,  and  completely  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  then  digested  with  just  sufficient 
aqueous  sodium  hydroxide  to  give  a  faintly  alkaline  solution  and 
filtered  from  the  undissolved  matter,  which  consists  of  the  crude 
arsinic  acid.  The  latter  is  then  converted  into  the  barium  salt,  and 
this  is  crystallised  several  times  from  water,  using  animal  charcoal, 
until  colourless.  The  pure  barium  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  and 
mixed  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the 
arsiuic  acid  is  obtaiued  as  a  dense,  white  precipitate  of  matted  needles. 
The  yield  amounts  to  about  2 — 3  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical. 

Bi8-p-€miinophenylarsinic  ckM  melts  and  decomposes  at  248 — 249°. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  the  usual  organic  solvents, 
moderately  so  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  readily  so  in  dilute  alkalis 
and  acids : 

01368  gave  02440  CO,  and  0-0534  H^O.     C  =  490  ;  H  «  44. 
CijHijOjNjAs  requires  C  =  49*3 ;  H  «  4*5  per  cent. 

The  acid  gave  a  good  yield  of  j^-iodoaniline  (m.  p.  62 — 63°)  when 
boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  iodide. 

The  sodium  salt  crystallises  from  water  in  large,  monoclinic  plates, 
and  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  83°,  after  siutering  from 
75°  onwards.  On  further  heatiug,  it  loses  water,  resolidifies,  and  does 
not  then  melt  at  250° ;  it  is  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
giving  an  alkaline  solution,  and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contains 
a  slightly  variable  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation,  the  figures 
obtained  on  analysis  lying  between  those  required  for  five  and  six 
molecular  proportions : 

0-3979  air-dried  salt  lost  00928  H,0  at  120°.  H,0  =  23-3. 
0-2450        „  „      „    00591  HjO  „   120°.     H20  =  24-l. 

0-2492         „  „      „    0-0616  HgO  „  120°.     HjO=24-7. 

Ci2H,202N3A8Na,5H20  requires  H50«22*3  per  cent. 

CijH„0^8AsNa,6HjO       „        H,0  =  25-6       „ 
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The  barium  salt,  which  crystalliges  from  water  in  large,  hard 
prisms,  contains  seven  and  a-haJf  molecalar  proportions  of  water  of 
crystallisation  ;  it  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  giving 
an  alkaline  solution,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol : 

0-2562  air-dried  salt  lost  0-0404  H,0  at  180°.     H,0=  15-8. 
{C^^K^jO^'S^\B&,l^Kfi  requires  HjO^  15-8  per  cent. 

BU'^'(M«tyl(vmmofihenylcn'8inio  Aeid^ 
O 

OH 

This  acid  is  obtained  in  an  almost  quantitative  yield  by  the  action 
of  acetic  anhydride  on  bis-p-aminophenylarsinic  acid.  It  crystallises 
from  water  in  rosettes  of  needles,  and  melts  at  275°.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  the  usual  organic  solvents  or  cold  water, 
readily  so  in  boiling  water,  and  moderately  so  in  glacial  acetic 
acid.  It  separates  from  aqueous  solution  with  three  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallisation : 

0-2532  air-dried  salt  lost  0-0312  HgO  at  120°.     HjO- 12-3. 
01860  dried  at  120°  gave  0-3484  00,  and  0-0740  H,0.     0  =  5M  j 
H  =  4-5. 

CjgHjyO^NjAsjSHjO  requires  H,0-12-6  per  cent. 
CieHirO^Ng As  requires  C  =  5 1*1 ;  H  -  4-6       „ 

The  sodium  salt,  which  separates  from  water  in  prismatic  needles, 
melts  at  about  50°  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  on  further 
heating  loses  water,  resolidifies,  and  does  not  then  melt  at  250°.  It 
is  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  giving  an  alkaline  solution, 
and  is  readily  soluble  in  aJoohol.  It  contains  nine  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallisation : 

0-3112  air-dried  salt  lost  0-0908  HjO  at  140°.     HjO  =  29-2. 
C,gHigO^N2A8Na,9H20  requires  H20«28-9  per  cent. 

The  Wsllcomb  Chemical  Works, 
Daetvord,  Kent. 
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CXVI. — The  Electrolytic  Oxidation  of  Some  Hydroxy- 
benzoic  Acids. 

By  Arthub  Gbobgb  Ferkin  and  Frederick  Mollwo  Ferkin. 

It  has  been  previously  shown  that  when  gallic  acid  (Trans.,  1903, 
83,  199)  is  oxidised  by  means  of  potassium  ferricyanide  in  presence  of 
sodium  acetate,  a  compound  is  formed  which,  judging  from  its  analogy 
to  purpurogallin,  is  probably  purpurogallincarboxylic  acid.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  amount  of  product  so  obtained  was  far  too  meagre  ta 
admit  of  any  extended  investigation,  but,  as  it  was  subsequently 
ascertained  that  purpurogallin  itself  can  be  very  conveniently  prepared 
by  the  electrolytic  oxidation  of  pyrogallol  under  certain  circumstances 
(Trans.,  1904,  85,  243),  a  study  of  the  behaviour  of  gallic  acid  in  this 
respect  was  also  instituted.  As  a  result,  considerably  larger  yields  of 
purpurogallincarboxylic  acid  were  obtained,  and  by  a  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  process  a  still  greater  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been 
effected.  The  main  results  of  this  work  have  been  completed  for  some 
time,  but  their  communication  has  been  delayed  in  the  hope  that  the 
constitution  of  purpurogallin  itself  would  have  been  elucidated.  An 
important  point  in  this  respect  has  been  the  fact  that  the  first 
product  of  the  oxidation  is  probably  the  compound  C^H^Oj  (Trans., 
1906,  89,  803),  which  appears  to  be  a  hydroxy-o-benzoquinone  and 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  amyl  nitrite  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
pyrogallol,  for  this  in  boiling  aqueous  solution  is  partly  converted  into 
purpurogallin.  A  preliminary  account  of  the  further  study  of  the 
colouring  matter  itself  has  been  given  (Froc.,  1905,  21,  212),  but  the 
continuation  of  the  investigation  Wiis  postponed  until  other  work  of  a 
more  pressing  character  had  been  completed.  The  investigation  has 
now  been  undertaken  afresh,  but,  as  some  time  may  elapse  before 
results  of  special  interest  accumulate,  it  seemed  advisable  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Society  the  points  enumerated  in  the  following  pages. 

Eltctrolytic   Oxidation  of  Gallic  Acid, 

1.  Electrolyle  : — Sodium  SvlphaU, 

The  first  experiments  were  made  under  practically  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  which  had  given  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  the 
electrolytic  oxidation  of  pyrogallol.  The  gallic  acid  was  dissolved  in 
a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  slightly  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  but,  owing  to  its  sparing  solubility,  only  com- 
paratively dilute  solutions  could   be  used.     Twenty  grams  of  gallic 
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acid  were  dissol^red  in  1  litre  of  15  per  cent,  sodium  sulphate  solution, 
and  then  5  c.c.  of  4^-sulphuric  acid  were  added.  In  order  to  ohtaia 
solution,  it  was  found  necessary  to  grind  up  the  gallic  acid  into  a  thin 
cream  with  water,  and  to  add  this  to  the  sodium  sulphate  solution. 
The  mixture  was  then  agitated  hy  means  of  a  glass  stirrer  until  the 
gallic  acid  had  completely  dissolved,  the  sulphuric  acid  was  then  added, 
and  the  solution  electrolysed.  As  anodes  two  pieces  of  sheet  platinum 
having  each  a  surface  of  7S0  sq.  cm.  were  used,  the  total  anode  surface 
being  therefore  1  '5  sq.  dcm.  The  cathode  consisted  of  a  lead  paddle 
with  a  surface  of  0-5  sq.  dcm.,  which  during  the  electrolysis  was 
rotated  by  means  of  a  small  electromotor.  It  should  be  mentioned 
here  that  preliminary  experiments  had  shown  that  the  best  results 
were  obtained  when  the  anode  and  cathode  compartment  were  not 
separated.  In  order  to  prevent  rise  of  temperature,  the  electrolysing 
vessel  was  placed  in  an  outer  vessel  through  which  cold  water  was  circu- 
lated. A  current  of  4  amperes  was  passed  for  seven  hours,  the  E.M.F. 
being  7  volts.  When  the  action  commenced,. the  solution  became 
yellow,  but  this  gradually  darkened,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes 
an  almost  black  liquid  had  been  produced. 

After  the  electrolysis  was  finished,  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stanci 
overnight,  when  a  fine  black  precipitate  had  settled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  The  precipitate  was  collected,  repeatedly  washed  with  cold 
water  until  the  wash-water  was  colourless,  and  drained  on  a  porous  tile. 
The  average  yield  of  the  product  was  34  per  cent,  of  the  gallic  acid  em- 
ployed. This  method  of  procedure  gives  the  free  acid.  It  was  afterwards 
found,  however,  that  better  results  were  obtained  when  sodium  acetate 
was  employed,  the  sparingly  soluble  sodium  salt  of  the  acid  being  thus 
produced.  Experiments  were  also  tried  with  potassium,  calcium, 
ammonium,  and  magnesium  acetates,  but  the  yields  were  in  no  case  so 
good  as  when  sodium  acetate  was  employed,  and  the  product  was  not 
so  pure. 

2.  Electrolyte : — Sodium  Acetate, 

Thirty  grams  of  gallic  acid  were  ground  into  a  paste  with  a  15  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  acetate.  The  paste  was  then  poured  into 
800  c.c.  of  the  same  solution,  well  stirred,  and  the  clear  liquid 
electrolysed  with  the  same  electrodes  as  those  mentioned  above. 
The  solution  became  yellow  on  the  passage  of  the  current,  but 
gradually  darkened,  and  finally  assumed  a  brownish-black  tint.  The 
current  employed  was  2-5 — 3  amperes  with  an  E.M.F.  of  5—6  volts, 
and  the  electrolysis  was  continued  for  about  eight  hours.  After  standing 
overnight,  the  precipitate  was  collected,  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
finally  with  alcohol.  The  yield  varied  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  of 
the  gallic  acid  taken. 
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The  product  of  oxidation  consisted  of  an  orange-brown,  crystalline 
powder,  which,  under  the  microscope,  was  seen  to  consist  of  thin  plates 
or  leaflets,  and  was  evidently  a  sodium  salt.  An  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stance, dried  at  160^,  indicated  that  it  is  an  almost  pure  sodium 
pwpurogcdlincarboxylate. 

Found  :Na»  7*85. 

Cj^H^Of  Na  requires  Na  »  8*04  per  cent. 

A  determination  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  found  to  be  present 
in  this  preparation  was  made  at  160^  on  a  sample  which  had  been 
dried  in  the  air  for  several  days.  The  analysis  showed  it  to  contain 
4HjO: 

Found:  HjO« 20*06. 

CisH^O^NayiHgO  requires  H2O-20'll  per  cent. 

In  the  anhydrous  condition,  this  substance  is  hygroscopic,  and,  on 
standing  oi^emight,  regained  one  molecule  of  water : 

Found:  H,O  =  600. 

Theory  requires  H20b5-92  per  cent. 

Sodium  purpurogallinec^rboxylais  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  from  a  concentrated  solution  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  microscopic 
needles,  which  contain  no  water  of  crystallisation.  When  digested 
with  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  the  filtered  liquid, 
on  cooling,  deposits  the  poUuHum  salt  in  prismatic  needles,  closely 
resembling  purpurogallin  itself.  An  analysis  of  this  compound,  dried 
at  160°,  gave : 

Found:  K»12'95. 

G12H7O7K  requires  K- 12*91  per  cent 

The  airniried  substance,  heated  to  160°,  loses  three  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallisation : 

Found:  H,0«1516,  1537. 

Ci2H^OyK,3H,0  requires  HjO«  1517  per  cent. 

A  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  purpurogalliDcarboxylate, 
on  cautious  treatment  with  barium  chloride,  deposits  minute, 
orange-red,  prismatic  needles,  which  consLst  of  the  corresponding 
barium  salt,  almost  insoluble  in  water.     When  dried  at  160°,  it  gave : 

Found:  Ba» 20*96. 

(CisH707)2Ba  requires  Ba-20'66  per  cent. 

When  these  salts  are  decomposed  with  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  purpurogaUinearhoxt/lic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  semi-gelatinous 
precipitate,  which,  after  drying,  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  any  of  the 
usual  solvents.  From  nitrobenzene,  it  is  deposited  as  small,  ^orange- 
coloured  needles,  but,  as  a  very  large  amount  of  the  solvent  would  be 
necessai*y  for  the  preparation  of  even  a^  gram  in  this  condition,  a 
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simpler  method  of  purification  was  desirable.  The  difficulty  was  over- 
come by  employing  the  crude  acid  recently  precipitated  from  its  sodium 
^It  in  the  moist  condition,  as  this  dissolved  somewhat  readily  in  boiling 
alcohol.  On  partly  evaporating  the  solution,  crystals  separated  on 
cooling,  which  were  collected  while  the  mixture  was  still  warm  and 
washed  with  dilute  alcohol.  A  chemically  pure  product  could  thus  be 
usually  obtained  in  one  such  operation,  but,  if  further  purification  was 
necessary,  the  product  was  again  rendered  soluble  in  alcohol  by  repre- 
cipitation  and  crystallised  in  a  similar  manner  : 

Found:  0  =  54-37;  H  =  3-24. 

OjaHgOy  requires  0  =  64-54  ;  H  =  303  per  cent. 

PwpurogcUlincarboxylic  add  usually  crystallises  in  minute,  orange- 
yellow  leaflets,  which  are  devoid  of  water  of  crystallisation,  does  not 
melt  below  300%  and  on  strong  heating  yields  a  trace  of  a  crystalline 
sublimate,  apparently  consisting  of  the  unchanged  acid.  Occasionally 
the  acid  is  deposited  from  dilute  alcohol  in  needles,  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  this  variety,  although  but  rarely  obtained,  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion is  present.  As  previously  stated,  this  compound  (Trans.,  1903, 
83, 200)  gives  with  alkaline  solutions  the  characteristic  colour  reactions 
of  purpurogallin  itself,  and,  moreover,  possesses  strong  mordant  dyeing 
properties,  which  closely  resemble  those  given  by  the  same  colouring 
matter.  Further  attempts  to  prepare  the  acetyl  derivative  in  a  pure 
condition  have  been  unsuccessful,  the  product  hitherto  obtained  being, 
curiously  enough,  too  soluble  to  admit  of  crystallisation. 

It  is  readily  attacked  by  bromine  in  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  or 
alcohol,  but  no  sparingly  soluble  derivative  of  the  nature  of  dibromo- 
purpurogallin  is  thus  formed.  Up  to  the  present  a  definite  product  of 
the  reaction  has  not  been  isolated,  but,  as  apparently  in  this  manner  both 
substitution  and  deconSposition  simultaneously  occur,  the  reaction  will 
be  studied  with  a  larger  quantity  of  material,  when  this  is  available. 

Methyl  FurpurogcUlincarboxylcUe  Tetramethyl  Ether ^ 
OuH30(OMe)4-C02Me. 
— ^Furpurogallincarbozylic  acid,  or  the  crude  sodium  salt,  electro- 
lytically  prepared  and  suspended  in  methyl  alcohol,  was  treated  with 
equivalent  quantities  of  methyl  sulphate  and  concentrated  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  until  a  final  addition  of  the  latter  did  not  produce 
a  change  of  coloration.  The  methylation  did  not  proceed  readily,  a 
very  large  excess  of  the  reagents  being  necessary  for  its  completion, 
reminding  one  of  the  behaviour  of  alizarin  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  product  was  poured  into  ether,  the  ethereal  liquid  well 
washed  with  dilute  alkali,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  yield  was  approximately  25  per 
cent. : 
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Found  :0=- 61-08;  H  =  5-70;  CH3  =  21-91. 
Ci^HigOy  requires  0  =  6107  ;  H  -  539  ;  CHg  «  22  45  per  cent. 

It  consists  of  very  pale  yellow,  almost  colourless  needles,  melting 
at  120 — 121°,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  resembling  purpuro- 
gallin  tetramethyl  ether. 

To  determine  if  this  compound  was  an  ester,  it  was  digested  with 
boiling  dilute  alcoholic  potash  for  a  few  minutes.  Addition  of  water 
did  not  cause  the  separation  of  a  precipitate,  and  the  clear  liquid 
was  neutralised  with  acid.  On  cooling,  fine  needles  separated,  which 
were  collected  and  recrystallised  from  dilute  alcohol : 

Found:  0  =  59-93;  H  =  5-12;  CHg^  18-40. 
OigHjgOy  requires  G  =  6000  ;  H  =  5-00 ;  OHg  =  18*75  per  cent. 

Purpv/rogaUincarhoxylic  acid  UtraTnethyl  ether,  G^^fi{0}iliQ)^*QO^^ 
consists  of  small,  faintly-yellow  needles,  melting  at  182 — 183*^, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  more  sparingly  so  in  benzene,  from 
which  it  crystallises  in  minute  needles. 

PurpurogaUoneca/rhaxylic  Acid,  OiiHyOg'COjH. 

It  was  previously  shown  by  Perlcin  and  Steven  {loo,  eU.)  that  when 
purpurogallin  is  digested  with  boiling  50  per  cent,  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide,  it  is  converted  into  two  isomeric  compounds  having  the 
same  formula  as  purpurogallin  itself,  and  it  was  therefore  interesting 
to  determine  if  a  similar  change  occurs  when  purpurogallincarboxylic 
acid  is  so  treated.  A  solution  of  3  grams  of  the  acid  in  30  c.c. 
of  the  potassium  hydroxide  solution  was  boiled  in  an  open  flask  until 
a  test  portion  on  dilution  with  water  did  not  develop  a  green  tint. 
The  product,  when  cautiously  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
deposited  an  orange-coloured,  sandy  precipitate,  which  on  examina- 
tion under  the  microscope  was  seen  to  consist  of  fine  needles.  These 
were  collected,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  solution  poured  into 
ether,  and,  after  removal  of  insoluble  matter,  the  ethereal  liquid  was 
well  washed  with  water  and  evaporated.  The  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  residue  at  first  deposited  a  trace  of  unattacked 
purpurogallincarboxylic  acid,  which  was  removed,  and  the  addition 
of  a  little  boiling  water  to  the  filtrate  now  caused  the  separation 
of  bright  yellow  needles.  These  were  further  purified  by  crystallisa- 
tion from  dilute  alcohol : 

Found  :  0  =  54-81 ;  H«3'27. 

OjgHgOy  requires  0  =  54-54 ;  H  =  303  per  cent. 

As  thus  prepared,  the  substance  appeared  to  be  homogeneous,  and 
no  two  distinct  forms  could  be  separated,  as  was  previously  found  to 
be  the  case  with  the  product  obtained  from  purpurogallin  itself.     In 
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the  recently  precipitated  moist  eonditiony  purpurogallonecarboxi/lic  acid 
is  somewhat  readily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  on  evaporating  the 
solution  it  separates  in  the  crystalline  condition.  When  fractionally 
treated  in  this  manner,  the  first  deposit  contained  but  a  trace  (2*48 
per  cent.)  of  water  of  crystallisation,  whereas  in  the  second,  approxi- 
mately two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation  were  presept : 

Found:  HgO  =  11-27,  IM 5,  11-88. 

CijHgOyjaHgO  requires  HgO^  12-0  per  cent. 

Whereas  the  anhydrous  variety  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
the  hydrated  form  readily  passes  into  solution,  but,  if  the  latter  when 
concentrated  is  digested  at  the  boiling  point,  the  solution  quickly 
besomes  semi-solid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  anhydrous 
substance.  Under  the  microscope  both  varieties  were  seen. to  consist 
of  prismatic  needles,  and  no  special  difference  could  be  observed 
between  them.  Purpurogallonecarbozylic  acid  does  not  melt  below 
300°,  and  is  soluble  in  alkalis  with  a  yellow  colour,  which,  on 
exposure  to  air,  becomes  deep  crimson-red.  If  air  is  passed  through 
the  alkaline  liquid  until  the  latter  tint  is  fully  developed,  the  solution 
acidified,  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  extract  evaporated,  an 
amorphous  residue  is  obtained,  which  on  drying  intumesces  in  the 
manner  characteristic  of  the  tannine.  Purpurogallincarboxylic  acid, 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  gives  an  analogous  product,  but  attempts 
to  prepare  these  compounds  in  a  pure  condition  have  been  hitherto 
unsuccessful.  Furpurogallonecarboxylic  acid  dyes  mordanted  wool 
in  shades  almost  identical  with  those  given  by  the  purpurogallones 
{he.  ciL) : 

Chromium.  Aluminiam.  Tin.  Iron. 

Chocolate-brown        Palo  chocolate-brown        Pale  yellow        Chocolate-brown 

With  alcoholic  lead  acetate,  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  with 
alcoholic  ferric  chloride  a  deep  brownish-black  coloration. 

Action  of  Acetio  ArOtydride, — The  acid  (1  gram)  is  but  slowly 
attacked  by  boiling  acetic  anhydride  (10  c.c),  but  on  addition  of 
six  drops  of  pyridine  a  clear  liquid  is  almost  instantaneously 
produced,  and  the  reaction  is  complete  after  a  few  minutes' 
digestion.*     On  pouring  into  water,  an  oily  product  separated,  which 

*  It  was  noted  in  previous  work  with  ellagic  and  flavellagic  acids  (loc,  cit.)  that, 
whereas  these  compounds  are  but  slowly  attacked  by  acetic  anhydride  when  in  the 
dry  condition,  if  pyridine  of  crystallisation  was  present  the  production  of  their 
acetyl  derivatives  was  much  more  rapid.  Experiments  carried  out  with  numerous 
other  substances  indicated  that  pyridine  employed  in  the  above  manner  greatly 
facilitates  the  acetylation  process,  and  in  every  case  was  preferable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  sodium  acetate,  ^ith  compounds  of  the  nature  of  alizarin  or  quercetin, 
which  yield  sparingly  soluble  acetyl  derivatives,  and  employing  the  usual  quantity 
of  the  reagents,  only  sjz  or  ten  drops  of  pyridine  for  one  gram  of  the  phenol  are 
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rapidly  became  crystalline,  and  this  was  collected  and,  in  the  earlier 
experiments,  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
sparingly  solable.  Curiously  enough,  however,  much  loss  occurs 
during  the  latter  treatment,  a  yield  of  only  15  per  cent,  being  thus 
obtained,  but  this  loss  was  subsequently  avoided  by  crystallisation 
from  a  mixture^of  benzene  and  nitrobenzene  : 
Found:  C  =  58-10;  H  =  3'24. 

Ci2H^Oe(CjHjO)j  requires  0  =  58-18  ;  H  =  3-03  per  cent. 

During  the  acetylation  therefore  of  purpurogallonecarboxylic  acid, 
a  molecule  of  water  is  simultaneously  removed,  which  was  also  {loc,  eil,) 
shown  to  be  the  case  when  purpurogallones  themselves  were  similarly 
treated.  An  estimation  of  the  acetyl  groups  was  carried  out  by  the 
ethyl  acetate  method  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  107) : 

Found  rOjH^Og- 37-81. 

Theory  requires  C2H^02  =  38*21  per  cent. 

During  the  hydrolysis,  the  acetyl  compound  unites  with  a  molecule 
of  water  and  is  reconverted  into  purpurogallonecarboxylic  acid, 
which  is  readily  isolated  by  cautious  addition  of  boiling  water 
to  the  residual  alcoholic  liquid.  AeetylanhydropurpwrogaUone- 
carboQSf/lic  cbcid  forms  colourless  needles,  melting  at  236 — 238°  with 
effervescence. 

It  has  previously  been  shown  (J^Hi,  cU.)  that  when  tsopurpuro- 
gallone  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  anhydro-componnd, 
Ci^HgO^,  is  formed,  and  can  be  isolated  by  means  of  acetic  acid. 
Bxperiments  with  the  acid  in  a  «imilar  manner  gave,  however,  a 
yellow  product,  which  consisted  of  the  unaltered  compound,  as  analysis 
showed : 

Found  :  C  =  54*56 ;  H  =  3-52  per  cent. 

Although  judging  by  the  results  of  the  acetylation  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  acid  C^^HgO^-CO^H  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  evidently  of  a  less  stable  nature 
than  the  corresponding  isopurpurogallone  derivative,  Cj^H^O^  and 
readily  regenerates  the  purpurogallonecarboxylic  acid  during  the 
process  employed  for  its  isolation.  Such  a  change  evidently  takes 
place,  although  less  readily,  when  the  acetyl  derivative  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  but  this  can  be  avoided,  as  shown  above,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  solvent  in  which  the  absence  of  water  can  be 
ensured. 

necessary.  The  pyridine  is  added  to  the  boiling  mixture,  and  the  reaction  is  com- 
pleted by  digestion  for  a  few  minutes.  On  treating  the  prodact  with  alcohol,  the 
acetyl  compound  separates  in  a  ciystalline  condition,  and  is  frequently  thus  isolated 
in  a  state  of  chemical  purity.  In  cases  where  the  acetyl  compound  is  of  a  more  soluble 
nature,  precipitation  with  water  and  procedure  in  the  usual  manner  is  adopted. 
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Methyl  purpurogcUloneearboacylate  Utramethyl  ether j 
CjiH30(OMe)4-C05Me, 
can  be  obtained  in  an  identical  manner  to  that  employed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  corresponding  ether  of  methyl  pur  purogalli  near  boxy  late, 
In  this  case,  also,  yery  large  quantities  of  methyl  sulphate  and  alkali 
are  necesfary,  and  the  yield  is  poor.  After  removal  of  products 
soluble  in  alkali,  the  residue  consisted  principally  of  the  anticipated 
compound,  but  a  trace  of  a  second  methyl  ether,  too  small  in  quantity 
for  characterisation,  was  also  present.  By  extraction  with  light 
petroleum,  the  latter  remained  undissolved,  and,  on  concentrating  the 
extract  and  cooling,  colourless  prisms  separated,  which  melted  at 
110—111°: 

Found:  0  =  61-27;  H  =  5-65;  CH3  =  21-69. 
CiyHigOy  i-equires  C«6108  ;  H  =  5-39  ;  CH3  =  22-45  per  cent. 

It  was  noted  that  the  hydriodic  acid  liquid  from  the  Zeisel  deter- 
mination contained  crystals  of  purpurogallonecarboxylic  acid. 

Furpurogalloneearboocylic  acid  tetramethyl  ether,  Ci|H30(OMe)4*C02H, 
is  produced,  as  might  be  anticipated,  by  a  shorb  digestion  of  the  ester 
compound  with  alcoholic  potash.  On  addition  of  water,  the  liquid 
remained  clear,  and  when  this  was  neutralised  with  acid  an  oil 
separated  which  rapidly  became  solid.  It  was  purified  by  crystal- 
lisation from  benzene,  from  which  it  is  deposited  as  small,  colourless 
needles : 

Found:  0  =  6013;  H  =  5-15. 

CnjHjgOy  requires  0  =  60-00  ;  H  =  500  per  cent. 

From  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  readily  soluble,  it  crystallises  in 
colourless  prisms.  It  melts  at  166 — 167°,  and  on  treatment  with 
hydriodic  acid  is  converted  into  purpurogallonecarboxylic  acid.  By 
prolonged  digestion  with  boiling  alcoholic  potash,  this  tetramethyl 
ether  is  not  further  attacked,  and  it  thus  appears  evident  that  only 
one  carboxyl  group  is  present  in  this  compound.  The  suggestion 
which  was  made  in  the  earlier  paper  {loc.  cit,)  that  the  formation  of 
the  purpurogallones  from  purpurogallin  was  probably  due  in  part  to 
the  oxidation  of  an  alcoholic  to  a  carboxylic  group,  cannot  thus  be 
considered  feasible. 

A  study  of  the  oxidation  products  of  purpurogallin  tetramethyl 
ether  and  of  the  corresponding  derivative  of  purpurogallincarboxylic 
acid  will  be  shortly  undertaken,  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  constitution 
of  these  interesting  compounds  will  thus  be  elucidated. 
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The  Electrolytic  Oxidation  of  Gallic  and  Prolooatechuie  Acids 
in  the  Presence  of  Sviphwric  Acid, 

It  has  been  previously  shown  (Trans.,  1905,  87,  1412 ;  1906,  89, 
251)  that  when  gallic  acid  is  oxidised  with  potassium  persulphate  in 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  ellagic  acid  and 
flavellagic  acid  (hydroxyellagic  acid).  On  the  other  hand,  when  60  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid  is  employed,  flavellagic  acid  is  alone  produced, 
and,  again,  if  a  mixture  of  acetic  and  sulphuric  acids  forms  the  solvent, 
ellagic  acid  alone  is  obtained.  With  the  simpler  hydroxybenzoic  acids, 
similarly  constituted  compounds,  but  containing  fewer  hydroxyl  groups, 
are  produced,  whereas  the  highest  member  of  the  series,  dihydroxy- 
ellagic  acid,  is  formed  by  heating  ellagic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
high  temperature.  It  appeared  interesting  to  study  the  electrolytic 
oxidation  of  these  acids  in  case  any  new  points  of  interest  might  be 
revealed,  although  it  seemed  probable  from  a  somewhat  early  patent 
dealing  with  this  subject,  which,  however,  we  did  not  see  until  the 
work  was  nearly  completed  (Badische  A  nilin-  und  Soda-Fabrik,  D.R.-P. 
85390),  that  the  reaction  was  likely  to  follow  the  same  lines  as  when 
persulphate  was  employed. 

Gallic  Acid, 

The  solution  employed  in  these  experiments  was  prepared  by  first 
stirring  finely- powdered  gallic  acid  (20  grams)  with  sulphuric  acid 
until  a  thin  cream  was  produced,  and  subsequently  diluting  with  the 
acid  until  the  volume  of  the  mixture  was  about  90  c.c.  From  10  to 
15  c.c.  of  water  were. added,  and  the  whole  was  then  warmed  until  a 
clear  liquid  was  obtained.  Preliminary  experiments  carried  out 
without  a  separation  of  the  anode  and  cathode  compartments  gave  an 
indifferent  yield  of  the  oxidation  product,  and  the  effect  was  now 
studied  of  separating  the  anode  and  cathode  by  means  of  a  porous  cell. 
A  small  beaker  was  therefore  employed  for  the  anode  solution,  and  the 
cathode  solution  was  contained  in  a  porous  cell,  which  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  beaker,  rise  of  temperature  being  avoided  by  standing  the 
arrangement  in  a  basin  through  which  cold  water  was  circulated.  As 
the  results,  however,  were  still  disappointing,  the  sheet  anode  was 
removed,  and  one  consisting  of  coiled  platinum  wire  having  a  total 
active  surface  of  5  sq.  cm.  was  substituted,  and  by  this  means  a  very 
much  better  yield  of  the  oxidation  product  was  obtained.  In  the  first 
experiments,  the  anode  current  density  was  4  amperes  per  sq.  dcm.,  the 
E.M.F.  being  4*5 — 5*3  volts,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  was  40  amperes  per 
sq.  dcm.  and  the  E.M.F.  6 — 7  volts.  Care  was  taken  "not  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise  above  20^     As  the  best  results  were  obtained  with 
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a  high  current  density,  and,  as  with  the  concentration  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  used  this  would  represent  favourable  conditions  for  the  formation 
of  persulphuric  acid,  it  is  probable  that  the  oxidation  is  not  directly 
electrolytic,  but  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  persulphuric  acid  first 
produced. 

According  to  the  equation 

20  grams  of  gallic  acid  would  require  the  passage  of  six  ampere- 
hours,  but  it  was  found  more  advantageous  to  pass  the  current  for 
eight  ampere-hour^.  The  product  was  heated  to  50^  for  one  hour, 
poured  into  a  large  excess  of  water,  and  the  precipitate  collected  and 
well  washed.  The  average  yield  was  20  per  cent.,  but  occassional ly  as 
much  as  30  per  cent,  of  the  substance  was  obtained. 

Subsequently,  a  third  method  was  employed,  which  gave  a  still  better 
result.  In  this  case  the  anode  consisted  of  a  platinum  U-tube  with  a 
diameter  of  O'dS  cm.  and  having  a  total  active  surface  of  9  sq.  cm., 
and  this  was  placed  in  the  porous  ct?ll  which  now  constituted  the  anode 
compartment.  During  the  electrolysis,  water  was  passed  through  the 
tube,  so  that,  not  only  the  solution,  but  the  electrode  itself  was  thus 
kept  cold.  The  c  ithode  consisted  of  a  platinum  wire  which  surrounded 
the  anode  cell,  and  with  a  current  of  2  amperes  the  E.M.F.  varied 
between  7  and  8  volts,  the  current  density  being  therefore  0'22  ampere 
per  sq.  cm.  By  this  method,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  yield  of  40  per 
cent,  of  the  oxidation  product,  although  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
platinum  tube  employed  it  was  not  possible  to  work  with  large 
quantities  of  material. 

The  product  of  the  reaction  consisted  of  a  greenish-yellow  powder 
of  an  apparently  pure  character,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  the  usual 
solvents,  and  readily  soluble  in  alkalis  with  a  well-marked  green  tint. 
It  was  evidently  not  identical  with  the  compound  described  in  the 
patent  of  the  Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda-Fabrik  (/oc  eU,),  as  prepared 
by  the  oxidation  of  gallic  acid  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  the 
I'itter  has  the  property  of  giving  a  blue  coloration  with  sodium 
carbonate  solution. 

For  purification,  crystallisation  from  pyridine  was  resorted  to,  a 
very  large  quantity  of  the  solvent  being  necessary.  The  solution,  on 
cooling,  deposited  a  voluminous  mass  of  small,  yellow  needles  contain- 
ing pyridine  of  crystallisation.  These  were  collected,  washed  with 
pyridine,  and  finally  with  alcohol,  by  which  latter  treatment  the  crystals 
shrunk  to  a  very  small  bulk.     The  product  was  dried  at  160°  : 

Found  :C  =  52-80;  H  =  212. 

Cj^HgOg  requires  C  =-  52*83  ;  H  =  1-89  per  cent. 

It  did  not  melt  below  360°,  gave  with  nitric  acid  the  Griesmayer 
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reaction,  and  evidently  consisted  of  flavellagic  acid.  To  prepare  the 
acetyl  derivative,  the  finely-powdered  substance  suspended  in  much 
boiling  acetic  anhydride  was  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  the  boiling  point  for  fifteen  minutes. 
The  clear  liquid,  on  boiling,  became  semi-solid,  owing  to  the  separation 
of  long,  hair-like,  colourless  needles,  which  were  collected  and 
recrystallised  from  acetic  anhydride : 

Found:  0  =  64-59;  H  =  3-51. 

Ci4HO^(C,H80)5  requires  0  =  64-54  ;  N-3-03  percent. 

It  melted  at  317 — 319^,  and  consisted  without  doubt  of  acetyl- 
flavellagic  acid. 

It  is  consequently  evident  that  when  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  in 
60  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  is  oxidised  either  electrolytically  or  by 
means  of  persulphates,  the  same  compound,  namely,  flavellagic  acid,  is 
produced. 

Protoeaieohuio  Aoid. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  this  case  was  similar  to  that  employed 
for  the  oxidation  of  gallic  acid.  The  protocatechuic  acid  was  dissolved 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  then  diluted  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  anode  was  a  spiral  of 
platinum  wire  having  a  surface  of  5  sq.  cm.,  and  a  current  density  of  20 
amperes  per  sq.  dcm.  was  employed.  When  the  electrolysis  was  com- 
plete, the  product  was  heated  to  60°  for  an  hour,  poured  into  water, 
and  the  precipitate  collected  and  washed;  the  yield,  however,  was 
poor,  and  in  no  case  was  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  oxidation 
product  obtained. 

The  substance,  which  consisted  of  a  pale  brown,  crystalline  powder, 
was  evidently  of  a  much  purer  character  than  that  usually  obtained  by 
means  of  persulphates.  On  account  of  its  sparing  solubility,  it  was 
acetylated  with  a  large  volume  of  acetic  anhydride  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  had  been  added.  The  product  was  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  acetic  anhydride  ; 

Found:  0  =  60-82;  H  =  3-18. 

^14^4^6(^2^80),  requires  0  -  61  01 ;  H  -  2-82  per  cent. 

It  consisted  of  colourless,  prismatic  needles  melting  at  322 — 324% 
and  was  identified  as  acetylcatellagic  acid.  The  catellagic  acid  produced 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  this  compound  was  characterised  by  the  readiness 
with  which  it  sublimed  at  high  temperatures,  and  dijffered  in  no 
respect  from  the  compound  obtained  by  the  agency  of  persulphates. 

A  study  of  electrolytib  oxidation  of  p-  and  m-hydroxybenzoic  adds 
gave  somewhat  disappointing  results,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  employment  of  persulphate  for  the  oxidation  of  these  acids  in  this 
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respect  was  much  more  advantageous.  The  subject  has  consequently 
been  put  on  one  side,  but  it  is  hoped  that  by  employing  the  water- 
cooled  anode,  as  in  the  experiments  with  gallic  acid,  a  more  satis- 
factory result  may  be  obtained. 

Thb  Clothworkbrs*  Rrsbaboh  Laboratoky,    Borouoh  Polytbchnio  Institute, 
Thb  University,  Lbeds.  London,  S.E. 


CXVII. — The  Thermal  Decomposition  of  Hydrocarbons. 
Part  /.*  [Methane,  Ethane^  Ethylene,  and 
Acetylene."] 

By  William  Abthur  Bone  and  Hubbbt  Frank  Cowabd. 

• 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  action  of  heat  on  hydrocarbons, 
and  the  separation  of  carbon  in  flames,  since  Dalton  and  William 
Henry  conjointly  studied  the  decomposition  of  methane  and  ethylene 
when  subjected  to  the  continued  action  of  electric  sparks  (Dalton's 
"  New  System, "  vol.  I.  pp.  440,  447 ;  PhU.  Trans.,  1809,  99,  446). 
Owing,  however,  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  diffictilty 
in  realising  conditions  under  which  crucial  evidence  can  be  obtained, 
we  are  still  far  from  understanding  the  precise  modes  of  decomposition 
of  even  the  simplest  hydrocarbons,  whilst  the  final  elucidation  of  the 
question  as  it  affects  the  higher  members  of  the  various  series  will 
probably  tax  our  experimental  resources  to  the  utmost  for  many  years 
to  come. 

That  the  ultimate  resolution  of  a  hydrocarbon  into  its  elements  at 
high  temperatures  cannot  be  regarded  in  general  as  the  immediate 
result  of  a  single  chemical  change  was  proved  by  Marchand  in  1839 
{J.  pr,  Chem.,  36,  478),  when  he  obtained  large  quantities  of  methane 
during  the  decomposition  of  ethylene  at  a  bright  red  heat.  This  led 
him  to  represent  the  initial  stage  of  the  transaction  as  involving  the 
simultaneous  liberation  of  carbon  and  methane  as  follows : 

02H,«=C  +  CH,. 

This  view  derived  some  support  from  the  later  observation  of  Buff 
and  Hofmann  {Annalen,  1860,  113,  129),  that  when  a  platinum  wire 
is  electrically  heated  ^to  dull  redness  in  ethylene,  the  gas  is  decomposed, 
yielding  carbon  and  much  methane  without  any  appreciable  change  in 
ve^lume.     But  the  cogency  of  this  otherwise  important  piece  of  evidence 

*  )L  preliminary  notice  of  this  investigation  appeared  under  the  names  of  Bone 
and  jlerdan  in  the  Proceedings^  1901,  17,  164. 
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is  weakened,  as  V.  B.  Lewes  has  justly  remarked,  by  the  fact  that 
denser  hydrocarbons,  both  solid  and  liquid,  are  undoubtedly  formed 
from  ethylene  at  incipient  red  heat. 

During  the  years  1863 — 1869,  Berthelot  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  behaviour  of  hydrocarbons  at  high  temperatures  {Ann. 
Chim,  Phys.,  1863,  [iii],  67,  53  ;  1866,  [iv],  9,  413.  455  ;  1867,  [iv], 
12,  5,  122  ;  1869,  [iv],  16,  143,  148,  153,  162).  He  contended  that 
a  hydrocarbon  is  never  directly  resolved  into  its  elements,  but  the 
primary  change  always  involves  either  a  polymerisation  (for  example, 
acetylene  to  benzene),  or  a  coalition  of  two  or  more  molecules  to  form 
a  denser  hydrocarbon  with  elimination  of  hydrogen.  These  denser 
molecules  in  turn  undergo  a  series  of  similar  changes  until  carbon 
finally  appears  as  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  an  extremely 
complex  molecular  aggregation.  In  elaborating  this  idea  he  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  successive  changes  involved  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  any  particular  hydrocarbon  are  usually  either  all  individually 
reversible  or  may  be  so  grouped  as  to  comprise  a  series  of  reversible 
cycles,  and  that  therefore  at  any  given  temperature  there  would 
finally  be  established  a  complex  state  of  equilibrium  between  hydrogen, 
methane,  ethane,  ethylene,  acetylene,  benzene,  styrolene,  dipbenyl, 
anthracene,  naphthalene  .  .  .  and  carbon.^  In  no  case,  however, 
was  the  attainment  of  such  a  state  of  equilibrium  ever  proved  by  any 
quantitative  measurements;  it  was  considered  sufBcient  to  obtain 
qualitative  evidence  of  the  reversibility  of  the  principal  individual 
reactions  and  to  deduce  the  general  theory  by  the  application  of  first 
principles. 

With  regard  to  the  four  hydrocarbons  dealt  with  in  the  present 
paper,  Berthelot  maintained  that  methane  is  primarily  decomposed 
either  into  acetylene  and  hydrogen,  or  possibly  into  ethane  and 
hydrogen,  in  accordance  with  one  or  other  of  the  following  equations  : 

(a)  2CH^  =  CjH2  +  3Hj  (6)  2GU^^0^TL^  +  B^ 

*  Berthelot's  views  aro  summarised  in  the  following  passage  from  one  of  his 
memoirs  {Ann,  Chim,  Phys.,  1866,  [iv],  9,  471).     * 
immediate  d'un  carbare  d'hydrog^ne  ne  r^pond  pas 
mats  k  sa  transformation  on  polym^res,  ou  en  carbures  ; 
d'hydrog^ne.     Cette  transformation  ne  s'offecte  point 
absolument  fixe  et  comparable  k  cella  d'^bullition  d'an 
pendant  an  vaste  interval! e  de  temperature  compris 
rouge  blanc  :  durant  cet  intervalle  le  carbare  est  d^ompos^  en  proportio 
plus  forte  et  avec  une  Vitesse  d'auiant  plus  grande  qne  la  temperature  est  plus 
61ev6e.  .  .  .  Entre  chaque  genre  de  reaction  et  la  fraction  r^ciproque  il  s'^tablit 
fr^quemment  une  sort  d'^quilibre  mobile,  variable  avec  la  temperature  et  Ics  corps  a; 
se  trouvent  en  presence,  equilibre  analogue  k  celui  qui  se  produit  lors  la  dissocial <^ds 
des  composes  binaires."  w  tiiat 
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Ethane,  he  considered,  yields  either  ethylene  and  hydrogen,  or 
acetylene,  methane,  and  hydrogen,  as  follows  : 

(c)  C^H^  =  C^H,  +  H,  (d)  2C,IJ«  =  2CH,  +  C^H,  +  H„ 

whilst  ethylene  yields  either  acetylene  and  hydrogen,  or  acetylene  and 
ethane, 

(«)  C,H,  =  CjH,  +  Hj  (/)  20,H,  - C,H,  +  0,H,. 

He  regarded  acetylene  as  '*  le  produit  ultimo  des  decompositions 
pyrogen^es  ....  g^n^rateur  fondamental  des  carbures  pyrogen^es." 
It  exhibits  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  polymerising,  or  of  con- 
densing with  either  hydrogen  or  aromatic  hydrocarbons  at  high 
temperatures,  but  it  is  never  directly  resolved  into  its  elements. 

But  plausible  and  attractive  as  Berthelot's  theory  may  appear, 
evidence  of  its  insufficiency  was  soon  forthcoming.  In  1873 
T.  E.  Thorpe  and  J.  Y'oung,  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  on  the 
combined  action  of  heat  and  pressure  on  the  paraffins  {Proo,  Roy.  Soc.y ' 
21,  184),  concluded  that  the  primary  decomposition  gives  rise  to  an 
olefine  and  a  lower  paraffin  without  loss  of  hydrogen  somewhat  as 
follows : 

CHj-CHj-CH^-CHj-OHj-CHg  +  CHjICHg. 

Moreover,  in  1886,  H.  E.  Armstrong  and  A.  K.  Miller  (Trans.,  49, 
74)  drew  attention  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  acetylene 
and  its  homologues  from  the  products  of  the  manufacture  of  oil  gas 
from  petroleum,  which  were  found  to  consist  largely  of  ethylenic 
and  benzenoid  hydrocarbons,  and  suggested  that  the  latter  may  be 
derived  directly  from  the  corresponding  paraffins  (for  example, 
benzene  from  hexane)  without  the  intervention  of  acetylene. 

The  work  of  V.  B.  Lewes,  chiefly  on  ethylene,  forms  one  of  the 
most  notable  recent  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
{Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  1894,  55,  90;  1895,  57,  394).  He  concluded  that 
ethylene  is  primarily  resolved  into  equal  volumes  of  acetylene  and 
methane  as  the  result  of  the  following  termolecular  change  : 

(g)     3C2H,»2C2H,  +  2CH„ 

and  that  the*  acetylene  subsequently  either  polymerises  or  is  resolved 
into  its  elements,  according  to  the  temperature.  With  regard  to 
methane,  he  agreed  with  Berthelot  that  it  is  initially  transformed 
into  acetylene  and  hydrogen  in  accordance  with  the  equation  (a). 

In  1896  Haber  (Ber.,  29,  2691)  published  a  paper  on  the 
decomposition  of  the  higher  paraffios,  in  which  he  vigorously  assailed 
Berthelot's  views.  In  the  case  of  n-hezane,  he  conclusively  proved 
that  at  temperatures  between  600°  and  800^  the  primary  decomposition 
involves   the  elimination   of   methane   and  the   simultaneous   form- 
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ation  of  one  of  the  next  lower  olefines,  CgH^Q,  in  accordance  with  the 
equation 

CHj-CHj-CHj-CHj-CHj-CHj  =  CHj-CHj-CHj-CHICBLj  +  CH„ 

a  change  which  he  regarded  as  typical  of  all  the  higher  paraffins.  In 
the  aromatic  series,  on  the  contrary,  he  recognised  a  marked  disposition 
to  form  more  complex  molecules  with  the  elimination  of  hydrogen,  for 
example,  diphenyl  from  benzene  : 

Haber's  views  as  to  the  behaviour  of  acetylene  at  high  temperatures 
show  how  completely  he  accepted  the  prevailing  notion  of  its  inherent 
superior  stability  over  that  of  all  other  hydrocarbons.  He  believed 
that,  whilst  at  600^  it  polymerises  rapidly  and  at  800^  yields  large 
quantities  of  hydrogen,  it  is,  nevertheless,  at  higher  temperatures 
<*in  starker  Yerdiinnung  jedem  anderen  Kohlenwasserstoff  an 
.  Bestandigkeit  uberlegen."  He  severely  criticised  Lewes'  work,  how- 
ever, and  rejected  the  acetylene  theory  of  the  luminosity  of  hydro- 
carbon flames. 

In  spite  of  the  counterbalancing  weight  of  eyidence  derived  from 
the  behaviour  of  the  higher  paraffins,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
tendency  during  recent  years  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
acetylene  as  a  factor  in  the  breaking  down  of  hydrocarbons  at  high 
temperatures,  as  shown  in  Lewes'  attempt  to  identify  the  primary 
formation  and  subsequent  decomposition  of  acetylene  as  the  sole  cause 
of  the  luminosity  of  hydrocarbon  flames,  a  doctrine  which  has, 
unfortunately,  crept  into  many  reputable  text-books.  But  the  experi- 
mental evidence  on  which  such  views  have  been  based  seems  to  us 
wholly  insufficient  and  lacking  in  cogency.  The  detection  of  quite 
insignificant  quantities  of  acetylene  among  the  decomposition  products 
in  a  particular  experiment  has  far  too  often  been  put  forward  as 
satisfactory  proof  of  its  primary  and  predominant  formation,  whilst 
the  presence  of  twenty  times  as  much  methane  has  been  either 
altogether  ignored  or  passed  over  as  relatively  unimportant.  Moreover, 
whereas  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  nature  and  sequence  of 
the  changes  involved  has  received  considerable  attention,  the  equally 
important  factor  of  time  has  been  largely  disregarded.  We  venture 
to  think  that  the  facts  brought  to  light  during  the  present  investiga- 
tion will  go  far  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  methane  and 
acetylene  as  high  temperature  decomposition  products. 

Several  years  ago,  one  of  us,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan, 
proved  that  methane  is  the  only  hydrocarbon  formed  synthetically  from 
its  elements  at  temperatures  between  1000*^  and  1200°  (Trans.,  1897, 
71,41;  1901,79,  1042),  and,although  this  conclusion  has  recently  been 
doubted,  it  has  been  confirmed  by  a  careful  repetition  of  the  original 
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experiments,  and  derives  additional  support  from  the  results  of  the 
*  present  research. 

The  range  of  temperature  covered  by  our  experiments  extends 
from  about  500°  up  to  nearly  1200°,  and  special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  influence  of  the  time  factor  on  the  various  decompositions. 
The  main  conclusions,  which  materially  differ  in  several  important 
respecbs  from  those  of  previous  workers,  are  summarised  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  : 

(1)  Methane,  which  is  by  far  the  most  stable  of  the  four  hydro- 
carbons examined,  is  always  a  principal  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  other  three,  especially  at  temperatures  above  800°.  It  decom- 
poses for  the  main  part  direcUy  into  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the 
process,  which  is  probably  reversible  at  all  temperatures,  is  (at  least  ' 
within  the  temperature  range  above  indicated)  chiefly  a  surface 
phenomenon.*  The  carbon  deposited  from  methane  is  of  a  peculiarly 
hard  and  lustrous  type,  wholly  different  from  the  dull,  soft  variety 
yielded  by  the  other  three  hydrocarbons,  except  in  so  far  as  part  of 
the  latter  may  arise  as  the  result  of  the  secondary  decomposition  of 
methane. 

(2)  The  decomposition  of  the  other  three  hydrocarbons  is  not 
chiefly  a  surface  effect,  but  takes .  place  throughout  the  main  body 
of  the  gas. 

(3)  Acetylene  is  a  principal  product  of  the  decompositions  of  ethylene, 
but  not  of  either  methane  or  ethane.  The  equation  put  forward 
by  Y.  £.  Lewes  for  the  decompoeition  of  ethylene  is,  however, 
disproved. 

(4)  At  comparatively  low  temperatures,  acetylene  exhibits  a  strong 
tendency  to  polymerise,  forming  benzene,  dec,  so  that  whenever  acetylene 
is  a  principal  primary  product  in  the  decomposition  of  another  hydro- 
carbon (for  example,  in  the  case  of  ethylene)  there  is  always  a  marked 
secondary  formation  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  at  low  temperatures. 
This  tendency  to  polymerise  reaches  a  maximum  probably  somewhere 
between  600°  and  700°,  after  which  it  diminishes  rapidly  as  the 
temperature  rises,  and  is  but  little  in  evidence  above  1000°. 

(5)  Both  acetylene  and  ethylene  exhibit  a  certain  tendency  to  com- 
bine with  hydrogen  at  low  temperatures,  forming  ethylene  and  ethane, 
but  the  importance  of  this  factor,  which  is  never  very  great,  diminishes 
as  the  temperature  rises,  and  is  insignificant  above  1000°. 

(6)  One   of  the  principal   factors   operative  at   800°  and  higher 

*  The  conclusion  as  to  the  decomposition  being  chiefly  a  surface  effect  applies  up 
to  1200°,  and  probably  at  still  higher  temperatures,  which  were  not  investigated. 
Presumably  at  very  high  temperatures,  decomposition  would  (in  part  at  least)  take 
place  throughout  the  main  >body  of  the  gas  itself  ;  this  is  certainly  the  case  in  the 
electric  arc  (Bone  and  Jerdan). 
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temperatures  is  the  direct  **  hydrogenation  "  of  sach  residues  as  :GH, 
10  Hj,  and  possibly  *CHg  (which  conceivably  have  a  momentary 
separate  existence  during  the  dissolution  process)  to  methane  when- 
ever the  atmosphere  is  already  rich  in  hydrogen.  In  this  and  in  no 
other  way  can  the  phenomenally  large  production  of  methane  during 
the  decomposition  of  the  other  three  hydrocarbons  be  accounted  for. 
The  assumption  of  this  factor  also  explains  the  greatly  superior 
stability  of  methane  over  the  other  hydrocarbons  at  all  temperatures 
examined. 

(7)  Berthelot's  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  hydrocarbon  decom- 
positions,  with  its  consequent  assumption  of  the  attainment  of  a 
complex  state  of  equilibrium  at  each  particular  temperature^  is  finally 
disproved. 

(8)  The  mode  of  decomposition  of  any  particular  hydrocarbon 
cannot  be  expressed  by  means  of  a  single  chemical  equation  as- 
ordinarily  employed.  For  whilst  it  may  sometimes  seem  possible  to 
apply  a  given  equation  such,  for  instance,  as 

CjHg-CjH^  +  Hj^O  +  CH^  +  H, 

to  a  particular  case  within  certain  rather  narrow  temperature  limits, 
any  attempt  to  extend  the  system  invariably  results  in  inconsistency 
and  confusion. 

(9)  But  whilst  the  rigid  application  of  ordinary  equations  is,  as  a 
rule,  inadmissible,  it  is  not  difficult  to  formulate  a  scheme  based  on 
the  assumption  set  forth  in  paragraph  (6),  showing  the  chief  causes 
at  work  and  their  modes  of  operation  in  any  given  case.  The  scheme 
applies  more  particularly  to  ethane,  ethylene,  and  acetylene,  since 
the  decomposition  of  methane  is,  in  the  main,  a  direct  resolution 
of  the  gas  into  its  elements. 

(10)  In  the  cases  of  ethane  and  ethylene,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  primary  effect  of  high  temperature  is  to  cause  an  elimination 
of  hydrogen  with  a  simultaneous  loosening  or  dissolution  of  the  hood 
between  the  carbon  atoms,  giving  rise  to  (in  the  event  of  dissolution) 
residues  such  as  10 Hj  and  iOH.  These  residues,  which  can  only 
have  a  very  fugitive  separate  existence,  may  subsequently  either  (a) 
form  HjOIOH,  and  HOiOH,  as  the  result  of  encounters  with  other 
similar  residues,  or  (6)  break  down  directly  into  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
or  (c)  be  directly  *' hydrogenised "  to  methane  in  an  atmosphere 
already  rich  in  hydrogen.  These  three  possibilities  may  all  be  realised 
simultaneously  in  the  same  decomposing  gas  in  proportions  dependent 
on  the  temperature,  pressure,  and  amount  of  hydrogen  present.  The 
whole  process  may  be  represented  by  the  following  scheme,  the 
dotted  line  indicating   the    tendency   to   dissolve  the  bond  between 
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the  carbon  atoms  which  becomes  actually  effective  at  higher  tempera- 
tures.* 

f(«)  CA  +  H^. 
[2(:CHj)  +  HJ   =  Ub)  2C  +  2Hj  +  H,. 

1(c)  plus  II^=2CH^ 

r(«)  0,H,  +  H,. 
\b)  2C  +  H,  +  I 
(c)  pZt«2H,  =  2CH«. 


H 

H 

HC 

•CH 

• 

H 

Etba 

H 

kue. 

HjH 

HC 

:cH 

[2(:CH)  +  II2]    -  \  (b)  20  +  H,  +  H^, 


Ethylene. 
(11)  In  the  case  of  acetylene,  the  main  primary  change  may  be 
either  one  of  polymerisation  or  of  dissolution,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature, and  if  the  latter,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  molecule 
breaks  down  across  the  triple  bond  between  the  carbon  atoms,  giving 
rise  to  2(:0H),  and  that  these  residues  are  subsequently  either 
resolved  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  or  **  hydrogenised,''  according  to 
circumstances,  thus  : '"' 

((a)  2C  +  H, 
HCiCH  =  2(:0H)  =J 

4-  [{b)  plus  3H2  =  2CH4 

Polymerisation. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  rates  of  decomposition 
of  these  hydrocarbons  are  very  much  slower  than  their  rates  of 
combustion,  and  that  therefore  in  the  propagation  of  a  flame  through 
a  homogeneous  mixtur.e  of  a  hydrocarbon  &nd  oxygen,  oxidation  will 
probably  take  precedence  of  all  other  chemical  phenomena. 

EXPEBIMENTAL. 

Apparaiue  and  Metlu>da, — The  apparatus  employed  in  the  experiments 
above  700°  consisted  of  an  arrangement  of  two  coaxial  tubes  of  best 
Berlin  porcelain,  glazed  within  and  without,  similar  to  that  used  by 
Bone  and  Jerdan  in  their  experiments  on  the  direct  union  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  (Trans.,  1897,  71,  46),  and  is  diagrammatically  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  The  inner  tube,  A  A  (length » 29  cm.,  12  mm.  internal  and 
16*5  mm.  external  diameter),  terminated  in  narrow  ends,  each  1 6  cm.  long 
and  2  mm.  bore.  It  was  held  in  position  coaxially  within  the  outer  tube, 
BB  (length  =  50  cm.,  24  mm.  internal  and  30  mm.  external  diameter), 
by  means  of  two  special  brass  end  pieces,  CC^  provided  with  stuffing 

*  With  regard  to  ethylene  and  acetylene,  it  ia  to  be  understood  that  changes  of 
the  kind  indicated  under  (4)  and  (5),  which  do  not  involve  a  breaking  down  of  the 
original  molecule,  may  take  place  independently,  but  such  changes  are  essentially 
low  temperature  eifecta. 
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boxes  packed  with  asbestos  wool  moistened  with  ''  Boman  "^cement, 
which  rendered  the  joints  between  the  two  tubes  qaite  gas-tight. 
These  brass  end  pieces  were  provided  with  side-tubes,  which  permitted 
of  a  slow  current  of  pure  dry  hydrogen  being  maintained  through  the 
annular  space  between  the  two  porcelain  tubes  throughout  each 
experiment,  thereby  both  ensuring  the  even  heating  of  the  inner  tube 
and  protecting  its  contents  from  any  contamination  with  the  furnace 

Fio.  1. 


The  iube  at  a  leads  to  the  drying  tube  anid  gat-holder;  in  eireuleUiam  es^erimemU 
to  the  large  globe,  die. 


The  tubes  were  heated  mainly  by  radiation  from  the  fireclay 
walls  of  the  specially  designed  gas  furnace  (length « 35  cm.) 
containing  thirteen  powerful  burners,  with  a  draught  induced  by  the 
iron  chimney,  B,  The  furnace  was  protected'  by  means  of  thick 
screens  of  asbestos  mill- board,  and  the  gas  supply  was  automatically 
controlled  by  means  of  a  Stott  governor.  The  temperature  of  the 
porcelain   tubes   was   recorded    by  a   Le  Chatelier  thermo- junction 
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connected  with  a  dead-beat  galvanometeri  and  it  could  be  kept 
practically  constant  (within  a  total  variation  of  about  20°)  for  many 
hours  together.  The  narrow  ends  of  the  inner  tube,  AA,  projected 
some  distance  on  either  side  beyond  the  furnace ;  one  of  these  ends 
was  connected,  through  the  stopcock,  a,  and  drying  tubes  containing 
calcium  chloride,  with  a  glass  holder  containing  the  gas  under 
investigation;  the  other  end  communicated,  through  the  three-way 
stopcock,  5,  with  the  capillary  manometer,  F,  the  spiral  condenser,  G 
(which  was  externally  cooled  by  ice  during  each  experiment),  and  the 
automatic  Sprengel  pump,  ff. 

At  the  outset  of  an  experiment,  the  porcelain  tubes  were  heated  to 
the  desired  maximum  temperature,  and  the  inner  tube  thoroughly 
exhausted.  The  tap  b  was  thereupon  closed,  and  by  opening  a  the  gas 
under  investigation  was  admitted  until  the  manometer  indicated  a 
pressure  slightly  above  that  of  the  outside  atmosphere.  The  gas  was 
then  maintained  at  the  experimental  temperature  for  a  definite  period 
of  time,  during  which  pressure  records  could  be  taken  at  regular 
intervals,  and,  finally,  by  momentarily  opening  the  tap  b,  a  sample  of 
the  residual  gas  was  instantly  drawn  over  into  the  vacuous  condenser 
and  pump  connexions,  whence  it  was  afterwards  collected  through 
the  pump  for  analysis.  After  removal  of  the  sample,  the  whole 
apparatus  was  again  exhausted  in  readiness  for  the  next  experiment ; 
in  this  way  a  series  of  consecutive  experiments  at  a  particular  selected 
temperature  could  be  made  without  cooling  down  the  porcelain 
tubes. 

The  presence  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  in  the  products  was 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  mist  in  the  bulb  of  the  spiral 
condenser  when  the  tap  b  was  opened. 

Whilst  the  above  represents  the  usual  experimental  procedure,  it 
was  subject  to  considerable  variations  for  special  reasons.  By  a  slight 
modification  of  the  apparatus,  the  action  of  heat  on  a  flowing  stream 
of  the  gas  could  be  investigated.  Also,  the  length  of  the  inner  tube 
was  sometimes  varied,  and  occasionally  a  tube  of  the  same  internal 
diameter  as  the  one  shown  in  the  diagram,  but  without  narrow  ends, 
was  used,  in  which  case  each  end  of  the  tube  was  fitted  with  a  ground- 
glass  joint  secured  by  a  short  length  of  indiarubber  tubing.  When 
the  influeoce  of  hot  surfaces  on  the  decomposition  of  methane  was  to 
be  studied,  the  inner  tube  was  packed  with  fragments  of  the  selected 
solid,  but  otherwise  no  packing  was  employed. 

A  notable  departure  from  the  usual  procedure  was  made  at 
temperatures  below  700°,  where  the  rate  of  decomposition  in  a 
particular  case  was  slow  enough  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  the 
'<  circulation '' method  devised  by  Bone  and  Wheeler  (Trans.,  1903, 
83,  1076).     In  such  a  case  the  apparatus  was  converted  into  a  closed 
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system  by  the  insertion  of  a  larger  globe  and  a  series  of  by-passed 
sampling  tubes  (for  particulars  of  the  arrangement  see  Phii.  Trans,, 
1906,  Af  205y  9),  thus  rendering  it  possible  to  operate  on  large 
volumes  of  the  gas  under  examination,  and  to  follow  the  course  of  its 
decomposition  both  by  pressure  records  and  a  series  of  gas  samples 
cut  out  at  regular  intervals  without  disturbing  the  experimental 
conditions. 

Analysis  of  the  Gases, — As  the  gaseous  products  often  contained 
acetylene,  ethylene,  ethane,  methane,  and  hydrogen  as  well  as 
small  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide,  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the 
surface  of  the  inn\er  porcelain  tube  by  carbon  deposited  on  it  at  high 
temperatures,^  special  methods  were  adopted  for  the  separate 
estimation  of  each  constituent.  For  the  estimation  of  ethane  (if  any) 
present,  a  portion  of  the  gas  remaining  after  the  complete  removal 
of  acet^'lene,  ethylene,  and  carbon  monoxide  was  subjected  to  the 
action  of  *^  oxidised  *'  palladium  sponge  at  100^  until  all  the  hydrogen 
was  eliminated ;  the  residual  saturated  hydrocarbon  was  subsequently 
exploded  with  excess  of  oxygen  and  the  ratio  C/A  determined  in  the 
usual  manner. 

In  recording  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  products  in  the 
various  experiments,  any  small  percentage  of  adventitious  nitrogen 
or  of  carbon  monoxide  has  been  omitted;  the  tabulated  results 
therefore  give  the  percentage  composition  of  the  nitrogen-  and  carbon 
monoxide-free  products. 

Exjjeriments  with  Methane, 

The  methane  was  prepared  by  the  method  described  by  Bone  and  . 
Wheeler   (Trans.,    1902,   81,   541);  the  ratio   C/A   obtoined   in  an 
explosion-analysis  was  exactly  2*0,  showing  that  the  gas  was  quite 
free  from  hydrogen. 

(a)  Preliminary  experiments  showed  that  the  rate  of  decomposition 
is  inappreciable  at  temperatures  below  700°  unless  a  very  large 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  gas  by  packing  the  heated  tube  with  some 
porous  material.  In  one  experiment  at  785°  (no  "  packing "  in  the 
tube)  the  gaseous  products  at  the  end  of  an  hour  contained  no  less 
than  91*6  per  cent,  of  methane,  the  remainder  being  hydrogen  without 
even  a  trace  of  acetylene.  None  of  the  other  hydrocarbons 
investigated  exhiSited  anything  like  so  high  a  stability  at  this 
temperature. 

Experiments  at  1000°. — Comparative  experiments  at  this  tem- 
perature,  in  which  the  heated  tube  was  used  both  with  and  without 

*  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  reduction  of  the  porcelain  by 
carbon  at  temperatures  above  bright  red  heat. 
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any   special   '*  packing/'   proved   how   largely   the   decomposition    is 
a   surface  effect;  indeed,  we  are   of  the  opinion  that  it  is  entirely 

80. 

(6)  The  following  table  refers  to  a  typical  series  of  experiments  in 
which  the  gas  was  shut  up  in  the  heated  tube  (unpacked)  at 
atmospheric  pressure  for  periods  of  time  varying  from  one  to  60 
minutes : 

Table  I. 


Temperature 


Dunition  of  heating  (niins.) . 


f^  g  o  ^ 


O   04  I 


'Acetylene 

Unsaturated 
carbons  ... 

Methane    

Hydrogen 


hydro- 


986" 


0-5 

0-8 
90-4 

8-8 


986". 


0-5 

0-6 
75-4 
23-6 


1000°. 


15. 


nil 

1-3 
65-25 
83 -3 


986^ 


30. 


nil 

0-36 
62-85 
36-8 


1015^ 


60. 


nil 

nil 
48*2 
51-2 


It  will  be  observed :  (1)  that  the  rate  of  decomposition,  for  an 
equal  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the  gas,  was  about  sixty  times 
greater  at  985^  than  at  785^;  (2)  that  the  formation  of  acetylene 
or  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  could  only  be  detected  so  long  as  the 
methane  concentration  exceeded  about  60  per  cent.,  and  (3)  that 
with  lower  methane  concentrations  the  gas  continued  to  be  directly 
resolved  into  its  elements  in  contact  with  the  hot  walls  of  the  tube. 
It  should  be  added  that,  in  harmony  with  (2),  only  at  high  methane 
concentrations  was  there  any  indication  of  the  formation  of 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  the  appearance  of  a  slight  mist  in  the 
bulb  of  the  cooling  worm  when  the  tap  leading  out  of  the  heated  tube 
was  opened. 

(c)  Further  insight  into  the  general  character  of  the  phenomena  is 
gained  by  a  comparison  of  the  pressure  curves  (Fig.  2,  ordinates  = 
pressure  in  mm  ;  abscissas  =  time  in  minutes)  obtained  in  a  series  of 
three  experiments  in  which  the  gas,  in  the  first  instance  undiluted, 
but  in  the  two  subsequent  experiments  diluted  with  either  1  or  3  vols, 
respectively  of  nitrogen,  was  introduced  into  the  hot  tube  (unpacked) 
at  initially  nearly  the  same  pressure.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
in  experiments  of  this  kind  it  is  absolutely  necessary  first  of  all 
to  coat  completely  the  walls  of  the  hot  tube  with  a  layer  of  carbon 
deposited  by  methane  in  course  of  active  decomposition,  for  otherwise 
changes  in  the  surface  conditions  during  an  experiment  would  render 
the  results  valueless  for  comparative  purposes.  The  curves  obtained 
show  that,  especiayy  in  the  case  of  the  undiluted  methane,  the  rate 
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of  decomposition  is  during  the  first  few  minutes  proportional  to  some 
high  power  of  the  concentration,  but  that  afterwards  it  rapidly 
approaches,  and  finally  attains,  a  value  corresponding  to  a  reaction 
of  the  first  order.  The  coirect  interpretation  of  these  curves  is, 
we  think,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  refer  to  a  condition 
of  things  in  which  highly  condensed  layers  of  gas  are  decomposing 
in  contact  with  a  hot  surface.  Such  layers  would  be  formed  in- 
stantaneously when  the  gas  was  first  introduced  iiito  the  hot  vacuousk 
tube,  and  rapid  decomposition  would  at  once  ensue ;  the  consequent 
outrush  of  hydrogen  from  the  surface  would  speedily  reduce  the 
methane  concentration  not  only  in  the  surface  layer,  but  also  in  the 
main  body  of  the  gas  outside,  thus  setting  up  moie  normal  conditions 

Fio.  2. 


Carve   1.     Undiluted  methane, 
„      II.     Methane  diltUed  with  Us  own  volume  of  nitrogen, 
,j    III.  „  ,,       „    thru  twiea  iU  own  volume  of  nitrogen, 

in  the  system.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  formation  of  minute  quantities 
of  acetylene  and  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  (including  benzene)  is  a 
circumstance  asdouiated  with  the  initial  '* abnormal"  period,  the 
normal  conditions  corresponding  with  the  direct  lesolution  of  the 
methane  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  contact  with  the  hot  surface. 

(d)  The  next  experiment  shows  the  effect  of  largely  increasing  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  gas.  The  hot  tube  was  packed  with  fragments 
of  quicklime  * ;  the  decomposition  now  became  extremely  rapid,  the 

*  The  use  of  porous  porcelain  for  thiB  purpose  was  found  to  be  inadmissible, 
owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  attacked  and  reduced  by  the  methane 
(or  possibly  by  the  carbon  deposited  from  methane)  at  this  temperature.  How 
strong  this  reducing  action  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  one  experiment, 
in  which  the  tube  was  packed  with  this  material,  the  gases  contained  no  less  than 
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products  containing  only  1*9  per  cent,  of  methane  after  twenty-five 
minuter,  whilst  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  when  equilibrium  was  practically 
established,  only  0*7  per  cent,  remained  (temp.  =»  1030^).  The  final 
gases  contained  2*8  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide,  formed  by  the 
reduction  of  the  surface  exposed  to  the  gas.  The  curve  showing 
the  methane  concentrations  during  the  first  half  of  the  experiment 
(Fig.  3,  ordinates=» pressure  of  methane  in  mm.;    ab8ciss»  =  time  in 

Fio.  8. 


Time  in  viinutes. 


mins.)  indicates  a  much  more  rapid  setting  up  of  '*  normal  "  conditions 
than  in  the  previous  experiments,  where  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
gas  was  very  much  smaller.     After  the  third  or  fourth  minute  the 

10 '5  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide  after  «S0  minutes  and  22*5  per  cent,  after 
60  minutes  (nitrogen  =  0*7  per  cent  only).  We  do  not  know  that  thia  strong 
reducing  action  on  porous  porcelain  has  been  noticed  before.  In  similar  experi- 
ments with  qnicklime  the  action  was  very  slight,  the  gases  containing  only  2 '8  per 
cent,  of  carbon  monoxide  after  60  minutes. 
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rate  of  decomposition  assumed  a  value  corresponding  with  a  reaction 
of  the  first  order,  and  this  was  steadily  maintained  until  the  end 
of  the  experiment.  The  following  table  gives  two  sets  of  values 
for  the  expression  l/llogCo/Ctf  one  for  the  whole  duration  of  the 
experiment,  and  the  other  in  which  Co  is  taken  as  the  methane  concen- 
tration at  the  third  minute  : 


Table  II. 

a 

P. 

Methane 

t. 

Minutes. 

Total  iiressure 

concentration 

yilogCJC 

t' 

in  mm. 

in  mm. 

r                '•" 

0 

790-0 

694-0 



— 

1 

942  0 

543-5 

0-1062 

— 

2 

1020 -5 

466-5 

0-0862 

— 

3 

1080-5 

408  0 

0  0769 

0-0582 

4 

1129-5 

360-6 

0-0711 

0-0560 

6 

1198-0 

295-0 

0-0619 

00490 

8 

12490 

246  6 

0  0562 

0-0462 

10 

1296  0 

203-0 

0  0589 

0-0452 

15 

18?2-0 

125  0 

0-0500 

0-0440 

20 

1445-5 

70-0 

0-0498 

0-0458 

25 

1493-0 

28-5 

0-0656 

0-0528 

Experiments  <U  1150 — 1160°. — The  following  typical  series  of 
experiments,  in  which  the  gas  was  initially  admitted  to  the  (unpacked) 
tuhe  at  1150 — 1160°  under  atmospheric  pressure,  afford  striking 
proof,  not  only  of  the  extraordinarily  great  stability  of  methane  as 
compared  with  other  hydrocarbons  examined  at  this  temperature,  but 
also  of  the  fact  that  the  "  normal  "  decomposition  does  not  involve  the 
formation  of  acetylene.  For,  except  during  the  fir^t  minute,  not  a 
trace  of  acetylene  could  be  detected  among  the  products,  nor  was 
there  any  indication  of  the  formation  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 
The  gas  was  undoubtedly  resolved  directly  into  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  contact  with  the  hot  walls  of  the  tube.  The  results  of  this  series 
of  experiments  are  tabulated  below  : 

Table  III. 


Temperature    

IISO** 

1150^ 

1160". 
60. 

1150-1160". 

Duration  of  heating  (niius.) 

1. 

C-5 
44-6 
54-9 

6. 

180. 

Acetylene 

nil 
27-25 
72-25 

nil 
22-3 
77-7 

nQ 

Methane    

Hydrogen 

915 
90-85 

C/uiracUr  of  the  Carbon  obtained  from  Mel/iane. — The  form  in  which 
the  carbon   was   deposited   from   the   decomposing   methane  at    all 
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temperatures  deservcB  special  notice.  It  was  entirely  a  surface  deposit 
of  a  peculiarly  hard  and  lustrous  variety,  almost  metallic  in  appear- 
ance, and  totally  different  from  the  dull,  soft  variety  yielded  by 
'  acetylene,  or  any  of  the  other  hydrocarbons  examined  under  similar 
conditions.^  This  circumstance  not  only  harmonises  with  the  view  that 
the  decomposition  of  methane  is,  at  these  temperatures,  a  surface  effect 
entirely,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  primary 
decomposition  involves  the  formation  of  acetylene,  for  example, 
20H^  =  OjHj  +  3H2,  which  must  now  be  regarded  as  untenable.  More- 
over, it  eeems  probable  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  **  gas  carbon  ** 
formed  in  the  crown  of  the  retorts  during  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas, 
as  well  as  the  characteristic  metallic  lustre  of  the  coke  obtained  in 
coke-oven  practice,  where  high  temperatures  prevail,  are  due  to  this 
"  surface  "  decomposition  of  methane.  The  general  character  of  the 
decomposition  also,  in  a  great  measure,  accounts  for  the  comparatively 
feeble  luminosity  of  the  flame  of  methane. 

Experiments  with  Ethane, 

(a)  Circulation  Experiments  at  675°. — After  some  preliminary  trials, 
675°  was  adopted  as  a  suitable  initial  temperature,  the  apparatus  being 
fitted  with  the  necessary  connexions  for  a  "  circulation  **  experiment, 
including  a  series  of  by-passed  sampling  tubes  in  order  that  samples  of 
the  gas  might  be  shut  off  at  intermediate  periods  during  the  experi- 
ment, without  in  any  way  altering  the  pressure  in  the  apparatus  or 
interrupting  the  course  of  chemical  change.  The  apparatus  so  arranged 
had  a  capacity  of  about  3  litres.  Pure  ethane,  prepared  from  zinc 
ethyl,  was  set  circulating  through  the  heated  (unpacked)  tube 
(!r=675°)  at  an  initial  pressure  of  248  mm.;  this  low  pressure, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  hot  tube  was  well 
below  that  at  which  methane  begins  to  decompose  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, would,  it  was  thought,  make  it  easier  to  discover  the 
character  of  the  primary  reaction.  The  gas  decomposed  fairly  rapidly, 
the  pressure  in  the  apparatus  increasing  by  more  than  80  per  cent, 
within  three  hours,  after  which  it  remaioed  nearly  constant.  In  the 
spiral  condenser,  which  was  kept  at  0°  throughout  the  experiment, 
there  appeared  a  few  minute  crystals  of  naphthalene  mingled  with 
traces  of  a  tarry  substance,  but  curiously  enough  no  benzene  could  be 
detected. 

Analyses  of  samples  of  the  gas  (see  table  IV.  below)  shut  off  in 
the  by-passed  tubes  at  intermediate  points  during  the  experiment 
revealed  the  formation  of  much  ethylene  and  hydrogen,  but  compara- 

*  Except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  the  other  hydrocarbons  may  yield  the  hard  variety 
OS  the  result  of  the  secondary  decomposition  of  methane. 
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tively  small  quantities  of  acetylene  daring  the  initial  stages,  followed 
by  a  considerable  accumulation  of  methane^  at  the  expense  of  ethylene, 
towards  the  end  of  the  process.  Oarbon  was  also  deposited  in  the  hot 
tube: 

Table  IV. 


7'«m;?«ral«r6«  676°. 

Initial  Pressure  qf  Ethane  =  248 

mm. 

Time  (hours)    

i 

li 

8. 

6. 

«J«  •    

1-47. 

1*70. 

(1-8). 

1-87. 

Percentage 
composi- 
tion of 
gaseous 
products. 

rc,H, 

C2H4 

4-1 
24-7 
84-7 

8-4 
28  1 

51 
24  1 

9-8 
19-9 
41  1 

2-8 
16-4 

7-8 
82*9 
40-6 

1-9 

0-7 

2-0 

54*5 

[h/. 

40-9 

*  Ratio  of  the  pressure  in  the  apparatus  to  the  initial  pressure. 

On  repeating  the  experiment,  it  was  found  that  an  initial  pressure 
of  221  mm.  (corresponding  with  1*20  grams)  of  ethane  ultimately 
gave  rise  to  207  mm.  of  hydrogen,  213  mm.  of  methane,  3  mm.  of 
acetylene,  as  well  as  0*4  gram  (at  least)  of  a  soft,  flaky  variety  of 
carbon  and  about  0*05  gram  of  almost  pure  naphthalene,  but  no 
benzene.  At  an  intermediate  point  during  the  experiment,  when 
about  86  per  cent,  (that  is,  189  mm.)  of  the  original  ethane  had 
disappeared,  the  gaseous  products  contained  as  much  'as  19  per  cent, 
of  ethylene. 

The  above  facts  are  clearly  inconsistent  with  Berthelot's  view  that 
the  primary  decomposition  of  ethane  may  be  represented  by  the 
equation 

2C,H^  =  CjHj  +  2CH4  +  H^ 

or,  indeed,  with  any  other  theory  involving  the  prominence  of  acetylene 
among  the  initial  products.  On  the  other  hand,  they  certainly 
suggest,  and  taken  by  themselves  apart  from  any  other  evidence 
might  almost  seem  to  prove,  that  the  sequence  of  changes  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  scheme  : 

CjHg  =  OgH^  +  Hj  =  C  +  CH^  +  H,. 

But,  as  will  be  shown  later,  this  cannot  be  considered  as  portraying 
the  real  mechanism  of  the  process,  although  in  a  crude  way  it 
expresses  its  outward  character. 

(6)  Experiments  at  800°. — (1)  At  this  temperature  ethane  decom- 
poses so  rapidly  that  the  adoption  of  the  *'  circulation  "  method  was 
quite  out  of  the  question;     Accordingly,  we  had  to  be  content  with 
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shutting  up  the  gas  in  the  hot  tube  (unpacked)  for  definite  periods  of 
time,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  appearance  of  any  mist  in  the 
bulb  of  the  spiral  condenser  when  the  products  were  finally  allowed 
to  escape  out  of  the  zone  of  reaction.  In  considering  the  results  of 
the  following  typical  series  of  experiments,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  rate  of  decomposition  of  methane  under  similar  conditions 
was  found  to  be  negligible,  except  when  the  heating  was  prolonged 
beyond  thirty  minutes : 

Table  Y. 


Temperature 


810". 


805^ 


810— 815^ 


810". 


810— 815^ 


Time(mins,) 


6. 


15. 


80. 


60. 


Appearance  in  spiral  con- 
denser    


Yellow 
mist  and 
deposition 
of  crystals. 


White 

mist, 

no 

crystals. 


No  appearance  of  either 
mist  or  ciystals. 


C,Ha 
CA 
CgHg 
CH4 


1-90 
11-20 
17-90 
81-30 
3770 


120 

4*40 

2-40 

54-65 

37-45 


0-60 

0-75 

nil 

64*65 

84-10 


Ratio  CH4/H2  in  products. 


0-88 


1-46 


1-90 


trace 

nil 

nil 
66-0 
84-0 


1-94 


nil 

nil 

nil 

63-75 

36-25 


1-75 


It  is  evident  from  the  composition  of  the  gases  at  the  end  of  a 
minute,  not  only  that  ethylene  is  still  prominent  among  the  primary 
products  at  this  temperature,  but  also  that,  whilet  acetylene  and 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  could  be  detected,  they  were  never  present  in 
sufficiently  large  amounts  to  be  regarded  as  really  important  factors. 
The  most  striking  feature  about  these  results  is,  however,  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  methane  in  the  products ;  thus,  the  ratio  of  methane 
to  hydrogen  increased  from  0'83  at  the  end  of  a  minute  to  as  much  as 
1*94  at  the  end  of  thirty  minutes,  during  which  period  all  other 
products  except  carbon  had  entirely  disappeared.  So  high  a  ratio  as 
1*94  IS  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  scheme 

CjHg^OaH^  +  Ha^C  +  CH.  +  H,, 
and  for  a  long  time  we  were  quite  unable  to  account  for  it.  The 
supposition  that  it  might  be  due  to  the  Eecondary  decomposition  of 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  was  at  once  disproved  when  submitted  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  Several  other  possible  explanations  were  similarly 
dismissed. 
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(2)  Finally,  we  were  compelled  to  look  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  some  kind  of  change,  whereby  hydrogen  disappears  and  methane 
is  generated.  A  long  search  for  such  a  process  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  and  important  factor  in  hydrocarbon  decom- 
positions, namely,  the  formation  of  methane  by  the  direct  hydro- 
genation  of  either  gaseous  carbon  itself,  or,  more  probably,  of  such 
residues  as  :0H,  XHj,  or  'OHj,  which  may  conceivably  arise  by  the 
initial  breaking  down  of  a  hydrocarbon  molecule  in  an  atmosphere 
rich  in  hydrogen. 

The  proof  that  such  a  factor  Is  really  operative  at  high  temperatures 
is  furnished  by  the  following  comparative  experiments  on  the  relative 
amounts  of  methane  formed  when  ethane,  diluted  to  an  equal  degree 
with  (a)  nitrogen  and  (b)  hydrogen,  is  completely  decomposed  under 
conditions  precluding  any  sensible  loss  of  methane.  These  conditions 
it  was  found  were  fulfilled  by  separately  shutting  up  mixtures 
corresponding  with  CgH^  +  3Nj  and  CgH^  +  SH^  respectively  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  in  the  hot  tube  at  800^  for  an  hour  in  each  case. 
Four  separate  experiments  were  carried  out  with  each  of  the  two 
mixtures;  the  ethane  was  in  all  cases  completely  decomposed,  the 
ultimate  products  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  methane  only, 
the  percentage  amounts  of  the  last  named  being  as  follows  : 

Percentage  methane  obtained. 

/ %  Mean. 

Oriirinal  mixture  /  ^^He  +  SN,  18-5,  17-15,  ISS,  187 18-15 

urigmai  m^uire  ^  ^^y^^gjj^ ^2-9,  38-0,    439,  4015  41*25 

Ratio  11^  =  2-27. 
18-16 

It  is  clear  that  with  an  inert  gas,  such  as  nitrogen,  as  the  diluent, 
the  ultimate  result  corresponded  very  nearly  with  the  equation 

OjjHe  +  3N3  =  C  +  CH,  +  H2  +  3N„ 

whereas,  under  similar  conditions  with  the  active  hydrogen,  about 

80  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  originally  present  appeared  as  methane  in 

the  products,  as  though  the  change  had  been  principally 

C2Hg  +  3Hj  =  2CH4  +  2H2. 

This  striking  difference  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  a 
cause  such  as  the  one  indicated  above,  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the 
same  thing  also  applies  in  the  cases  of  both  ethylene  and  acetylene, 
the  theory  may  be  accepted  as  having  a  solid  basis  of  fact. 

(c)  Experiments  at  1000°. — At  this  temperature  we  were  operating 
under  conditions  admitting  of  the  slow  decomposition  of  methane,  so 
that  this  product  rapidly  accumulated  at  first,  but  afterwards  dimin* 
i^hed  in  amount  as  the  heating  was  continued,  as  the  following  typical 
series  of  experiments  indicate  : 
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Table  YL—Teniperaiwe  =  lOO(y'. 


Time  (mins.) 


lililj 

S  &  a  s  .5  ■ 


&-' 


C.H, 


Ratio  CEVH, 


1. 

2-5 

5. 

80. 

0  55 

0-50 

6-9 

1-80 

0-2 

5-5 

115 

nil 

82-6 

41-i»5 

37-1 

52-5 
0-62 

54-55 
0-77 

61-2 

0-60 

180. 


0-3 

nil 

nil 

25-6 

74-1 


0-34 


The  fact  that  we  were  just  able  to  discern  the  appearance  of  a  white 
mist  in  the  spiral  condenser  of  the  apparatus  when  the  heating 
extended  over  one  minute  only,  but  none  at  all  after  five  or  more 
minutes,  induced  us  to  attempt  an  estimation  of  the  amounts  of 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  formed  during  the  initial  periods  of  the 
decomposition  in  the  following  special  experiment. 

Ten  litres  of  ethane  (13  grams)  were  passed  through  the  heated 
tube  (T=^  100(f)  at  a  speed  such  that  each  portion  of  the  gas  would 
not  remain  in  the  zone  of  reaction  for  longer  than  about  half  a 
minute.  The  issuing  gases  were  passed  through  a  weighed  condenser 
externally  cooled  by  ice.  The  amount  of  condensable  hydrocarbons 
obtained  did  not,  however,  exceed  0*5  gram,  or  about  4  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  original  ethane.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
insigniBcant  amounts  of  acetylene  formed  at  this  temperature,  is 
clearly  inconsistent  with  aoy  form  of  '*  acetylene "  theory,  and  also 
completely  disposes  of  Berthelot's  view  that  carbon  arises  only  as  the 
result  of  a  long  sequence  of  condensations  in  which  heavy  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  play  a  principal  r61e. 

{d)  ExperitnerUa  cU  1140 — 1185°. — Ethane  is  phenomenally 
unstable  at  this  temperature,  being  scarcely  able  to  survive  a  single 
rapid  passage  through  the  hot  tube.  The  following  results  show  that 
at  the  end  of  five  minutes  nothing  remained  besides  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  methane,  the  latter  undergoing  fairly  rapid  resolution  into  its 
elements.  The  large  amount  of  methane  at  the  end  of  Gve  minutes 
is,  from  our  point  of  view,  a  very  significant  feature  of  the 
decomposition : 
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Table  VII. 


Temperature    

1140—1160'. 

1160— 1 180'. 

1176*. 

1180-1186*. 

Time  (mins.)   ^ 

6. 

15. 

30. 

60. 

Percentage  compod-  (  C^ H, 

tion    of    ga8eon8-|CH4  

prodnctn.                [Hj 

trace 
27-0 
780 

nil 
12-75 
87-25 

nil 
10-9 
89  1 

nil 

60 

94  0 

Experiments  with  Ethylene, 

ExperimerUa  at  570 — 580°. — At  this  temperatare  the  gaa  changed 
slowly  enoujfh  to  enable  us  to  bring  the  *^  circulation  "  apparatusi  witb 
its  by-passed  sample  tubes,  into  operation.  The  initial  pressure  of  the 
gas  was  365  mm. ;  the  heated  tube  was  kept  at  570°  to  580°,  and  the 
gas  ]:apidly  circulated  in  the  apparatus  during  two  and  a-half  hours. 
The  first  of  the  intermediate  samples  was  shut  up  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  after  about  one-fourth  of  the 
original  ethylene  had  decomposed  ;  there  was  a  slight  fall  in  pressure 
in  the  apparatus  as  the  experiment  proceeded,  and  the  course  of  the 
decomposition  was  marked  by  the  expulsion  of  brown  vapours  from 
the  hot  tube.  These  vapours  condensed,  forming  a  viscous  tar  in  the 
spiral  condenser;  very  little  carbon  was  deposited  in  the  hot  tube 
(about  001 1  gram  only,  or  0*75  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  carbon 
in  the  original  gas).  The  results  of  the  experiments  will  be  better 
understood  if  the  compositions  of  the  gases  at  various  periods  are 
expressed,  not  in  percentages  as  usual,  but  in  terms  of  the  actual 
partial  pressures  of  the  several  constituents  under  constant  volume, 
as  shown  on  p.  1217.  V 

The  phenomena  at  this  temperature  are  evidently  very  oomwex. 
Acetylene,  ethane,  methane,  hydrogen,  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons  lysxe 
all  produced  in  quantity,  but  the  amount  of  carbon  which  actua)^iy 
separates  is  negligibly  small.     It  is  to  be  particularly  observed  (^ 
that  whereas  methane  rapidly  and  continuously  accumulated  during 
the  experiment,  the  hydrogen  accumulated  up  to  a  certain  point  only 
(60  mins.),  after  which  it  diminished  slightly ;  (2)  that  the  quantity  of 
acetylene  formed  exceeded  that  met  with  in  the  experiments  upon 
ethane,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  minute  amounted  to  as  much  as 
about  12  per  cent,  of  the  gases  present,  and  (3)  that  the  amount  of 
carbon  in  the  gases  progressively  diminished  during  the  experiment 
until  finally  it  was  just  half  that  contained  in  the  original  ethylene. 
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Table  YUL— Temperature  =570— -580''.     Initial  Partial  Preseure 
of  C2H^  =  365  mm,  =730  Units  of  Carbon. 


Sample  No 

1. 

! 

2.      1      3. 

i 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Time(min8.)    

2. 

15. 

30. 

45. 

60. 

75. 

150. 

Partial 
pressures  of 
gaseous 
]^)roduct8 
ID  mm. 

C,He  

CH4    

IH,  

272-6 
43-0 
12-8 
161 
17-9 

177-0 
26-5 
28-7 
54-6 
72-9 

143-0 
20-5 
29-7 
67-5 
93-1 

120-0 
22-5 
29*4 
77-1 

101-0 

104-5 
26-5 
27  3 
90-0 

102-0 

94-0 
31-0 
24-0 
95-6 
97-4 

83-5 

23-0 

9-9 

132  8 

93  0 

Toial  pressure  in  mm... 

362-5 

359-0 

354 

351 

350 

342 

342 

Units  of  carbon  in  gases 

672-7 

519 

454 

421 

406 

393 

365 

a  circumstance  which  indicates  a  continuous  formation  of  aromatic 
hydrocarbons,  mainly  due  to  the  polymerisation  of  acetylene  or  iCH 
residues.  In  respect  of  (3),  it  is  interesUDg  to  note  how  great  is  the 
contrast  between  the  behaviour  of  ethane  and  ethylene  at  low  tempera- 
tures, for  whereas  it  was  found  that  ethane  ultimately  yielded  much 
carbon  and  very  little  aromatic  hydrocarbons  as  it  slowly  decomposed 
at  675°,  quite  the  reverse  was  observed  in  the  case  of  ethylene.  This 
difference  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  acetylene  is  one  of  the 
principal  primary  products  in  the  decomposition  of  ethylene  at  low 
temperatures,  whereas  it  is  never  a  prominent  factor  in  the  case  of 
ethane. 

But  whilst  we  agree  with  Lewes  in  regarding  acetylene  as  a  primary 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  ethylene,  the  large  accumulation  of 
hydrogen  in  the  above  experiment  without  a  corresponding  separation 
of  carbon  at  once  disposes  of  his  contention  that  the  main  decom- 
position may  be  represented  by  the  equation 

3C3H^  =  2CjH3  +  2CH4, 
because,  in  such  a  case,  free  hydrogen  could  only  arise  by  the  secondary 
resolution  of  the  acetylene  into  its  elements.  Moreover,  during  the 
first  thirty  minutes  of  the  experiment,  the  rate  of  accumulation  of 
methane  was  only  about  one-third  of  the  rate  of  disappearance  of  the 
ethylene,*  instead  of  two-thirds  of  this  rate,  as  demanded  by  Lewes' 
equation. 

*  During  the  interval  between  0  and  30  miuutes,  222  mm.  of  ethylene  dis« 
appeared,  but  only  67  '5  mm.  of  Uiethaue  were  produced. 
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The  experiment  also  proves  tbat  the  equation 
CjH^^C  +  CH^ 
does  not  represent  the  main  change  at  this  temperature.  This  may  at 
first  sight  seem  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
decomposition  of  ethane  at  low  temperatures,  but  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency only  emphasises  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  express  the 
mechanism  of  these  processes  by  means  of  ordinary  chemical  equations, 
and  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  phenomena  from  the  standpoint 
advocated  in  this  paper. 

Eocperiments  at  700 — 720°. — The  results  of  two  experiments  at  this 
temperature,  with  the  apparatus  set  up  in  the  ordinary  way  (that  is, 
without  the  circulation  arrangements),  may  be  quoted  in  support  of 
the  foregoing  argument,  as  follows  : 

Temperature 720^ 


Time  (mins.).. 
(-C,H. 


"  S  S-S' 

^1  o  o  P- 


Benzene,  &c. 
^9^4    


IH,    . 


720^ 

7oo^ 

10. 

80. 

8-76 

2-4 

1-26 

traces 

63-20 

27-1 

8-36 

12  0 

20-1 

87  1 

8-85 

21-8 

Experiments  at  800°. — (a)  The  chief  interest  of  this  series  of  experi- 
ments lies  in  the  fact  that  the  conditions  precluded  any  appreciable 
decomposition  of  methane  during  the  time  required  (fifteen  minutes) 
to  effect  the  disappearance  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  original  ethylene. 
There  was  a  small  increase  in  pressure  during  the  first  Bve  minutes 
(namely,  750 — 790  mm.),  after  which  it  remained  practically  constant. 
The  percentage  compositions  of  the  gaseous  products  are  shown  below  : 

Tablb  IX. 


Time  (mins.) 


C,Hj  . 
C2H4  . 
C,H, 
CH4   . 
H,.... 


1. 

6. 

3-00 

23-90 

67-25 

1-40 

8-26 

5  00 

29-40 

63-40 

7  10 

17-00 

15. 


8-85 

9-66 

1-30 

64-46 

20-75 


nil 
0-9 
nil 
67-7 
81-4 


Comparing  these  results  with  those  obtained  at  570^,  it  may  be 
observed  (1)  that  there  was  a  much  larger  separation  of  carbon  and  a 
smaller  formation  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  at  the  higher  temperature, 
and  (2)  that,  whilst  both  acetylene  and  ethane  were  still  produced, 
^although  to  a  less  extent  than  at  570%  there  was  a  much  larger  for/na- 
tion  of  methane,  the  ratio  of  methane  to  hydrogen  never  falling  below 
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3*0  as  compared  with  usually  less  than  1*0  at  the  lower  temperature. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  direct  hydrogenation  of  such  residues  as 
ICHj  or  :CH,  which  certainly  comes  prominently  into  play  at  this 
temperature,  as  the  following  experiments  prove. 

(b)  In  these  experiments,  mixtures  corresponding  with  C^H^  +  3N2 
and  CjH^  +  SHj  respectively  were  separately  maintained  at  800°  for 
an  hour  in  the  same  apparatus,  and  the  methane  in  the  £nal  products 
subsequently  determined.  The  duration  of  the  heating  sufficed  not 
only  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  original  ethylene  in  each  case,  but 
also  to  destroy  any  acetylene,  ethane^  or  aromatic  products,  whilst 
practically  the  whole  of  the  methane  produced  would  survive.  The 
following  statement  as  to  the  percentages  of  amounts  of  methane 
obtained  in  four  different  experiments  with  each  of  the  two  mixtures 
proves  how  remarkably  active  hydrogen  is  at  this  temperature  : 


Percentage  of  methane  found. 


Mean. 


n«Vin«i  m,v*nr«/C,H4  +  3N,  IS'dS,  137,    18-4,  12-65 138 

Onginal  mixture  |  ^,«g^*^  3 jj»  ^g-e,    40-86, 


44-3,  46-36 435 


Ratio  1|^  =  3  15. 
,    13-8 


ExperirnerUa  at  950°. — At  this  temperature  90  per  cent,  of  the 
ethylene  decomposed  within  a  minute,  and  scarcely  aoy  of  it  survived 
after  fifteen  minutes.  Much  carbon  separated,  and  the  production  of 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  was  correspondingly  small.  It  will  be 
observed,  from  the  table  of  results  given  below,  (1)  that  acetylene 
was  detected  in  the  products  after  one  and  five  minutes,  but  not  sub- 
sequently, and  (2)  that  the  methane/hydrogen  ratio  in  the  products 
never  exceeded  1*65,  and  rapidly  diminished  as  the  experiment  was 
prolonged,  a  circumstance  due  to  the  continuous  secondary  de- 
composition of  the  methane,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  steady  rise 
in  pressure  in  the  apparatus,  namely,  from  about  750  to  950  mm. : 


Table  X.     Temperature  «  950°. 


Time(min8.)    

1. 

6. 

1 

16. 

30. 

60. 

Percentage  TCaH, 

composition  |  0,114 

of  gaaeoufl  1  CH4  

producta    IH2 

3-50 

8-70 

64-76 

33-10 

0-35 

1-65 

48-35 

49-66 

trace 

1-10 

44-76 

5415 

trace 
trace 
38-20 
61-80 

nil 
nil 
71-9 
28-1 

N.B.— Ko  ethane  could  be  detected  iu  the  products. 


An  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  yield  of  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons at  this  temperature  by  passing  10  litres  of  ethylene  through 
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the  hot  tube  of  the  apparatus  at  a  rate  corresponding  with  a  period 
of  one  and  a-half  minutes'  heating  for  each  successive  portion  of  the 
gas.  The  results  showed  that  not  more  than  about  4  per  cent,  of  the 
gas  was  converted  into  condensable  products. 

JSasperimenU  at  1180^. — ^The  following  series  of  experiments  show 
little  else  than  the  rapid  and  complete  resolution  of  ethylene  into 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  methane  at  this  temperature.  Incidentally, 
also,  the  relatively  great  stability  of  methane  is  again  strikingly 
demonstrated.  Moreover,  as  might  be  expected,  the  formation  of 
ai*omatic  hydrocarbons  was  negligibly  small : 

Table  XI.     Temperature  =  1180° 


Time  (mins.) 

5. 

15. 

20. 

60. 

240. 

Percentage  TCaHj 

composition    C.2H4 

of  gaseous  '  CH4  

products.    iHg 

0-50 

175 

25-20 

72-55 

trace 

070 

28-35 

75-96 

trace 
nU 
20-9 
79-1 

trace 
nil 
16-1 
88-9 

nil 

nil 

5-8 

94-2 

Experiments  with  Acetylene. 

Experiments  cU  480 — 500°. — A  ''circulation"  experiment  proved 
that  the  principal  change  at  this  temperature  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
one  of  polymerisation.  The  gas  was  circulated  over  a  surface 
composed  of  fragments  of  porous  porcelain  contained  in  a  short  Jena 
glass  combustion  tube  heated  to  the  required  temperature  in  a  Lothar 
Meyer  constant  temperature  furnace.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
apparatus  was  3550  cc,  that  of  the  heated  tube  about  100  cc.,  and 
each  circuit  was  completed  in  about  forty-five  minutes. 

Starting  ''  all  cold  "  with  a  pressure  of  500  mm.  of  acetylene,  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  was  slowly  raised  to  440^  in  two  and  a-half 
hours,  and  to  480^  by  the  end  of  five  hours,  the  pressure  falling  to 
430  mm.  during  this  period.  The  experiment  was  continued  for  fifteen 
hours'  longer,  with  the  following  results : 


Time  in 

Pressure 

Time  in 

Pressure 

hours. 

Temp. 

mm. 

hours. 

Temp. 
490^ 

mm. 

Oto5 

15  to  480' 

500  to  480 

11 

308 

6 

491 

899 

12 

488 

295 

7 

493 

882 

14 

486 

270 

8 

492 

860 

16 

482 

249 

9 

498 

842 

17 

480 

248 

10 

492 

824 

20 

480 

218 

The  pressure  curve,  for  the  period  five  to  twenty  hoursy  is  repro- 
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daced  in  Fig.  4.    Analysis  showed  that  the  residual  213  mm.  of  gas  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment  comprised  : 

CjHj-SS,  CaH4  =  29,  0,H^  =  32,  CH^  =  16,  and  R^^iS  mm. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  of  the  412  mm.  of  acetylene  which 
disappeared  during  the  experiment,  about  195  mm.  (or  48  per  cent.) 
had  polymerised,  160  mm.  (or  39  per  cent.)  had  [decomposed  into 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  whilst  the  remaining  57  mm.  had  been 
''  hydrogenised,"  yielding  ethylene,  ethane,  and  methane. 

With  regard  to  the  '* condensed"  products,  the  whole  of  the  porous 
porcelain  in  the  heated  tube  was  coloured  dark  brown  or  black  during 
the  experiment,  and,  on  extraction  with  chloroform  in  a  Soxhlet 
apparatus,  tarry  matter  was  removed,  leaving  the  surface  black  by 
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reason  of  carbon  impregnation.  In  the  spiral  condenser  of  the 
apparatus,  which  had  been  externally  cooled  with  solid  carbon  dioxide 
throughout  the  experiment,  a  few  drops  of  a  limpid  liquid  with  an 
aromatic  odour  and  a  green  tinge  had  collected. 

Exp&rim/BtUa  cU  650°. — A.  similar  '^circulation"  experiment  was 
made  at  650°.  Starting  with  the  cold  reaction  tube  and  a  pressure  of 
510  mm.,  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  was  raised  to  650°  in  an 
hour,  during  which  the  pressure  fell  to  330  mm.  The  experiment 
was  continued  for  seven  and  a-half  hours  longer,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  pressure  was  154  mm.  Brown  vapours  were  continuously  expelled 
from  the  hot  tube,  and  condensed  in  the  cooled  spiral.  The  pressure 
record^  were  as  follows : 
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Time  in 

Pressure 

Time  in 

Prcssnre 

hours. 

Temp. 

mm. 

hours. 

Temp. 

ram. 

0 

16" 

610 

8 

650^* 

200 

4 

600 

475 

4 

643 

180 

1 

620 

333 

5 

647 

172 

li 

640 

275 

6     . 

647 

168 

2 
2i 

640 
642 

249 

217 

84 

653 

154 

The  residual  154  mm.  of  gas  comprised  : 

C,H,-19,  C,H^=15,  C2Ha  =  2,  CH^  =  45,  and  Hj=70  mm. 

The  weight  of  acetylene  originally  charged  into  the  apparatus  was 
2-59  grams  (that  is,  2*39  carbon,  and  0*20  hydrogen).  Of  this,  1*56 
grams  (or  about  60  per  cent.)  polymerised,  0*75  gram,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible  30  percent.,  was  resolved  into  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the 
remaining  10  per  cent,  appearing  as  '*  hydrogenised  "  products,  that  is, 
as  ethane,  ethylene,  and  methane. 

ExperimenU  at  800^. — (1)  The  gas  decomposed  so  rapidly  at  this 
temperature  th&t  the  "  circulation  "  method  was  abandoned  in  favour 
of  the  [ordinary  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  Moreover,  except 
when  the  gas  was  largely  diluted  with  nitrogen  or  hydrogen,  it 
always  "  flashed  "  as  soon  as  it  entered  the  hot  vacuous  tube,  so  that 
its  temperature  must  momentarily  have  been  considerably  higher  than 
was  recorded  by  the  pyrometer.  The  greater  part  of  the  gas  was 
undoubtedly  decomposed  during  this  momentary  *'  flashiog,"  but  at 
the  end  of  a  minute  there  still  remained  about  25  per  cent,  of 
acetylene  undergoing  more  or  less  rapid  change.  The  results  of  a 
typical  series  of  experiments  are  tabulated  below  : 

Table  XII.     Temperature  =  795^—800°. 


Time  (mins.) 

1. 

6. 

15. 

60. 

Percentage 
composi- 
tion of 
gn  seous 
products. 

25*9 

42 

2-65 

15-00 

52-25 

7-3 

2-7 

0-7 

35-3 

64-0 

1-35 

nil 

nil 

37-65 

6100 

nil 
nil 
nil 
43  0 
67  0 

The  appearance  of  a  mist  in  the  spiral  condenser  in  the  one  minute 
experiment  showed  that  polymerisation  still  occurs  at  this  temperature, 
but  owing  to  the  ^'  flashing  "  of  the  gas  the  conditions  did  not  admit 
of  any  quantitative  determination  of  the  relative  amount*  of  gas  so 
affected ;  it  was,  however,  quite  small,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  much  larger  had  no  "  flashing ''  occurred. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  above  experiment  is  the  large 
formation   of    methane,    especially   during  the  quiet   decomposition 
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which  supervened  after  the  <*  flashing "  had  subsided,  and  when  the 
atmosphere  was  rich  in  hydrogen.  The  fact  that  the  final  products 
obtained  after  sixty  minutes  contained  no  less  than  43  per  cent,  of 
methane  is  difficult  to  explain,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  direct 
"  hydrogenation "  of  :CH  residues,  formed  by  the  initial  breaking 
down  of  acetylene  molecules  across  the  triple  bond  between  the 
carbon  atoms. 

(2)  The  above  supposition  was  confirmed  by  a  series  of  comparative 
experiments,  in  which  mixtures  corresponding  with  O^H^  +  dN,  and 
C2H2  +  SHj  respectively  were  kept  in  the  hot  tube  at  800^  for  an 
hour,  and  the  percentage  of  methane  in  the  products  determined. 
The  results  of  four  different  experiments  with  each  mixture  are  given 
below,  and  need  no  further  comment : 

Percentage  of  methane  foand. 
,, ^  ^        Mean. 

n.wWn«i-,j^f„«./C2H2  +  3N3 6-9,      5*05,  57.    5*0 5-66 

Original  «ixture|c^jj^^3jj« 2676,  25-0,  30 ^  27-3 27-36 

(3)  Some  reference  to  the  phenomenon  of  *'  flashing "  may  be 
appropriately  made  in  this  connexion.  Lewes  claims  for  acetylene  the 
peculiar  property  of  what  may  be  termed  "  incandescent  decomposition  " 
at  high  temperatures,  which  he  regards  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
luminosity  of  hydrocarbon  flames.  Haber,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
denied  that  acetylene  exhibits  this  property,  except  when  mixed  with 
small  quantities  of  oxygen.  So  far  as  our  own  experiments  are 
concerned,  it  should  be  stated  that,  whilst  entirely  dissenting  from  the 
acetylene  theory  of  luminosity,  which  is  not  at  present  under  dis- 
cussion, we  agree  with  Lewes  in  regarding  the  luminous  decomposition 
of  acetylene  at  high  temperatures  as  a  property  of  the  gas  itself,  and 
in  no  way  dependent  on  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

Experiments  at  Higher  Temperatures, — The  results  of  numerous 
experiments  both  at  1000°  and  1100—1160°  showed  that  the 
amount  of  polymerisation  diminished,  and  the  direct  decomposition 
into  carbon  and  hydrogen  increased,  as  the  temperature  was  raised. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  quantities  of  methane  still 
appeared  in  the  products,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  maximum 
percentage  of  methane  always  nearly  coincided  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  last  traces  of  acetylene.  The  large  formation  of  methane, 
which  greatly  exceeded  the  equilibrium  proportions  at  these  tempera- 
tures, must  be  attributed  to  direct  "hydrogenation  "  of  iCH  residues. 
The  results  of  two  typical  series  of  experiments  are  recorded  on  page 
1224. 
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Table 

XIII. 

Temperature  =  1000°, 

Time  (mins.). 

1. 

5. 

60. 

ihillcH/ :::::::::::: 

13-86 

2-05 

19-10 

65  00 

1-85 

0-3.5 

20-65 

77-16 

nil 

nil 

14-75 

li-^^l  h/. 

86-25 

Table  XIV 

.     Tempet'cUure  =» 

1120- 

-1150° 

Time  (mins.) 

I. 

6. 

15. 

75. 

180. 

Percenta«e 
composi- 
tion of 
gaseous 
products. 

10.0 

2  0 

16-0 

72-0 

0-8 
nil 
21-3 
78-4 

nil 
nil 
16-1 
88-9 

nif 

i      7-76 
1    92-25 

nil 
nil 
30 
97  0 

Comparative  Experimenta  on  the  Relative  Amounts  of  Folymerieation 
<U  Different  Temperatures, 

As  it  seemed  desirable  to  estimate  the  relative  amounts  of 
polymerisation  at  different  temperatures  between  800°  and  1150° 
under  conditions  calculated  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  effects 
of  '*  flashing  "  already  referred  to,  comparative  experiments  were  made 
in  the  following  manner.  The  porcelain  tube  of  the  apparatus  was 
first  of  all  heated  to  the  desired  temperature,  and  thoroughly 
exhausted.  Acetylene  was  then  admitted,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
initial  disturbance  due  to  ''flashing"  had  subsided,  the  pump  was 
set  working  so  as  to  draw  a  continuous  stream  of  gas  at  a  constant 
rate  of  about  4  litres  per  hour  through  the  app^iratus.  In  this  way 
it  was  found  that,  except  at  the  moment  of  the  initial  admission  of 
the  gas  into  the  hot  vacuous  tube,  no  '*  flashing "  occurred,  the  gas 
undergoing  quiet  decomposition  as  it  passed  through  the  zone,  of  high 
temperature.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  acetylene  was  decomposed 
in  each  experiment ;  the  amounts  of  polymerisation  observed,  as  well 
as  the  compositions  of  the  gaseous  products,  are  tabulated  on  p.  1225. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  large  amounts  of  methane  formed. 
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Table  XV. 


Temperature 

800°. 

1000^ 

1150'. 

"A* 

0-59. 

0-66. 

0-77. 

Percentage  acetylene 
polymerised 

19. 

7-5. 

'      5-0. 

1-35 

0-45 

0-60 

34-20 

63*50 

1-65 

2-60 

nil 

86-00 

59-85 

nil 

fi"oS|  aH!;::::::::: 

nil 

iiiii^ir^ 

nil 
23-45 
76-55 

*  The  ratio  of  the  volame  of  the  gaseous  products  to  that  of  the  original  gas. 

These  facts  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  results  of  the  two 
circulation  experiments  at  lower  temperatures,  indicate  that  the  range 
of  temperature  most  favourable  to  polymerisation  lies  beitween  600^ 
and  700°,  the  tendency  to  this  kind  of  change  rapidly  diminishes  as 
the  temperature  is  further  raised. 

The  investigation  is  being  extended  to  the  higher  members  of  the 
paraffin  and  other  series  of  hydrocarbons ;  it  is  also  our  intention 
to  examine  further  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
naphthalene  in  these  decompositions. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  the  Govern- 
ment Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  repeated  grants 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  research,  and  also  to  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan, 
for  valuable  aid  during  its  initial  stages. 


Depautmrnt  of  Furl  and  Mrtallttrot, 
Thje  University  of  Leeds. 


Chemical  Department, 

Manchester  University. 


CXVIII. — The    Effect  of   Constitution  on  the   Optical 
Activity   of  Nitrogen   Compounds. 

By  Reginald  William  Everatt,  B.Sc. 

SiNCB  a-phenylbeDzylmethylallylammonium  iodide  was  first  resolved  by 
Pope  and  Peachey  (Trans.,  1899,  75,  1127)  into  dextro-  and  laevo- 
rotatory  forms  in  which  the  activity  was  due  to  the  asymmetry  of  the 
quinquevalent  nitrogen  atom,  a  considerable  number  of  substituted 
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ammonium  iodides  of  the  general  type  abed  NI.,  where  abed  are 
different  alkjl  groups,  have  been  similarly  resolved  into  their  optical 
isomerides  and  their  physical  constants  measured  and  tabulated. 

In  a  paper  by  Miss  M.  B.  Thomas  and  H.  O.  Jones  (Trans.,  1906, 
89,  280),  the  values  of  the  rotatory  powers  of  ten  substituted  am- 
monium iodides  were  determined.  These  compounds  formed  two  sets 
of  five,  all  owing  their  activity  to  an  asymmetric  nitrogen  atom  attached 
to  four  alkyl  groups.  One  set  consisted  of  compounds  containing  the 
phenyl,  methyl,  and  benzyl  groups  together  with  one  of  the  following 
groups  :  ethyl,  n-  or  iso-propyl,  wobutyl,  or  Moamyl.  The  other  set 
differed  in  that  the 'benzyl  group  was  replaced  by  the  allyl  group. 

More  recently,  a  third  set  has  been  added  to  these  by  Jones  and  Hill 
(Trans.,  1908,  93,  295).  This  set  consists  of  iodides  containing  the 
groups  j9-bromophenyl,  methyl,  and  allyl  together  with  one  of  the 
homologous  groups  :  ethyl,  w-  or  wo-propyl,  wobutyl,  or  tsoamyl. 

The  results  obtained  were  throughout  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  Guye's  hypothesis  to  the  quinquevalent  nitrogen  atom, 
but  it  was  decided  that  further  data  were  necessary  before  deciding 
how  far  the  hypothesis  applied  thereto. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  provide  further  data 
and  to  render  the  above  series  more  complete  by  preparing  and  resolv- 
ing certain  of  these  compounds  containing  the  n-butjl  group,  namely, 
phenylmethyl-n-butylallylammonium  iodide,  /^bromophenylmethyl-n- 
butylallylammonium  iodide,  and  p-bromophenylbenzylmethyl-n-butyl- 
ammonium  iodide.  The  last  of  these  was  also  required  for  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  unbrominated  compound  resolved  by  Wedekind 
and  Frohlich  (5er.,  1907,  40, 1646).  ;?-Bromophenylbenzylmethylallyl- 
ammonium  iodide  was  also  prepared  and  resolved  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  its  relation  to  the  unbromiuated  analogue  of  Pope  and 
Peachey  already  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  remaining  members  of  the 
group  of  brominated  compounds  already  prepared. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  and  their  relation  to  those  previousf^ 
obtained  are  summarised  at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper.  The  method 
used  for  the  resolution  of  these  compounds  was  that  of  Pope  and 
Peachey,  and  consisted  in  fractional  crystallisation  of  the  (2-camphor- 
fiulphonate  or  <2-bromocamphorsulphonate  of  the  base  from  a  suitable 
solvent.  In  one  case,  however,  resolution  was  effected  by  use  of 
(2- tartaric  and  (2-camphoric  acids ;  the  latter  has  not  been  previously 
used  in  this  connexion.  All  measurements  were  made  in  a  2-dcm.  tube. 
In  investigating  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  molecular  rotatory 
power,  the  densities  of  the  solutions  used  were  taken  as  identical  with 
those  of  water  at  the  same  temperature,  whilst  the  values  of  [M]i>  for 
the  acidic  ions  are  those  given  by  Thomas  and  Jones  (Trans.,  1906, 
89,  284  et  seq.). 
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Phenylmethyl-n-butylallylammonium  Iodide, 

Methjl-n-butylaniline  was  prepared  in  the  manner  already  described 
by  Wedekind  and  Frdhlich  {Ber.,  1907,  40,  1646).  The  fraction 
collected  boiled  at  236—239°. 

PhanylfMthyl-TiAmtylallylammonium  iodide  was  prepared  by  mixing 
methyl-n-butylaniliDe  and  allyl  iodide  in  molecular  proportions.  The 
mixture  slowly  deposited  crystals,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  hours 
was  quite  solid  and  crystalline.  A  portion  was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol 
and  precipitated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  ether.  After  several 
repetitions  of  this  procedure,  the  iodide  was  obtained  in  fine  colourless 
needles  melting  at  80—81°  if  heated  rapidly  : 

0-245  gave  01722  Agl.     I  =  37-98. 

Cj^Hj^NI  requires  1  =  38-31  per  cent. 

Phenylmeihyl-n-bufylcUlylammonium  d-campharetUpkonate  was  pre- 
pared by  boiling  equivalent  quantities  of  phenylmethyl-n-butylallyl- 
ammonium  iodide  and  silver  e/-camphorsulphonate  with  moist  ethyl 
acetate.  The  silver  salt  was  finely  powdered  and  covered  with  ethyl 
acetate.  Two  or  three  drops  of  water  were  added,  and  the  whole  heated 
to  boiling  in  a  small  flask  over  the  water- bath.  The  substituted 
ammonium  iodide  was  then  added  in  successive  small  quantities,  shaking 
well  after  each  addition.  The  precipitated  silver  iodide  was  collected, 
and  the  filtrate  evaporated  as  far  as  possible  on  the  water-bath  ;  on 
allowing  the  residue  to  stand  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  for  a 
few  days,  it  became  crystalline,  although  largely  contaminated  with 
metallic  silver.  Many  attempts  to  recrystallise  the  salt  were  made  ; 
alcohol,  acetone,  ethyl  acetate^  ethylal,  methylal,  benzene,  toluene,  and 
other  solvents  being  used  both  alone  and  as  mixtures.  In  every  case 
the  camphorsulphonate  separated  from  the  solution  as  an  oil,  and  a 
similar  result  followed  when  ether  was  added  slowly  to  any  of  the 
above  solutions.  Hence  the  attempted  resolution  by  this  method  was 
abandoned. 

Fhenylmethyl-n-btUylallylammonium  d-bronwcamphorsiUphonate  was 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  equivalent  quantities  of  the  iodide 
and  silver  (^-bromocamphorsulphonate.  After  evaporating  the  ethyl 
acetate,  a  dark  viscid  mass  remained,  which  soon  became  crystalline  on 
standing  in  a  desiccator.  It  was  dissolved  in  hot  acetone,  but  could 
not  be  obtained  crystalline  from  this  solvent.  When  ether  was 
cautiously  added  to  its  solution  in  ethyl  acetate,  crystals  were  slowly 
deposited,  and,  after  two  such  recrystallisations,  it  was  found  possible 
to  recrystallise  it  from  hot  acetone. 

The  salt  of  the  dextro-rotatory  base  was  thus  obtained  in  clusters 
of  fine  colourless  needles  melting,  if  heated  rapidly,  at  149 — 150° : 
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01825  gave  0-3731  COg  and  01174  H,0.     C  =  66-73;  H-7-14. 
Oj^Hs^O^NBrS  requires  C  =  5603  j  H  =  7*07  per  cent. 

The  rotatory  power  gradually  increased,  and  became  constant  after 
seven  recrystalliisatione. 

After  seven  reci7sta1  ligations,  0*1326  gram  dissolved  in  13*9055 
grams  of  water  gave  qj,  1*34°  at  14°;  hence  [a]p  70*3°  and  [M]d 
361-3° 

After  nine  recrystallisations,  0*1264  gram  in  11*1376  grams  of 
water  gave  a©  1'59°  at  14°;  hence  [a]^  70°  and  [M]d  359*8°. 

Hence  the  mean  value  for  the  basic  ion  at  14°  is  85*6°. 

The  effect  of  temperature  change  on  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
solution  of  the  bromocamphorsulphonate  was  also  investigated,  and  as 
usual  proved  to  be  very  slight.  The  solution  used  contained  01 674 
gram  of  the  salt  in  16*2877  grams  of  water. 


t 

[M]. 

L 

a©. 

[«]d. 

[M]o. 

for  basic  ion 

2' 

1-485° 

69 -sr 

868 -S' 

89-3' 

11 

1-44 

70-06 

860  1 

87-1 

20 

1-445 

70-38 

361*5 

84-5 

30 

1-45 

70-82 

364-0 

82  0 

41 

1-46 

71-62 

868-13 

820 

60 

1-47 

72*36 

871*9 

80-9 

d-PAenylmet/iyl'nbutylalli/lammonium  iodide  was  precipitated  f i  om 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  bromocamphorsulphonate  by  the  addition 
of  solid  potassium  iodide.  The  iodide  crystallised  slowly  in  small 
prisms  melting  at  79 — 80°.  After  recrystallisation  from  cold  alcohol 
and  ether,  the  salt  melted  at  80°.  A  mixture  of  the  active  and 
inactive  iodides  also  melted  at  80°. 

Determination  of  its  rotatory  power  in  alcohol  gave  the  following 
results : 

0-1692  gram  in  13*2126  grams  of  alcohol  (density  of  solution 
=  0-809)  gave  a^  0-66°  at  15°;  hence  [o]^  31*78°  and  [M]d  105*19°. 

0*1846  gram  in  12*0115  grams  of  alcohol  (density  of  solution 
=  0*81)  gave  a^  0*79°  at  15°;  hence  [a],,  31*72°  and  [M]o  104-99°. 

The  mean  value  is  accordingly  [M]d  105*09°. 

The  active  iodide  was  readily  soluble  in  chloroformi  and  a  deter- 
mination of  its  rotatory  power  showed  that  it  racemised  rapidly  in 
this  solvent. 

Thus  0*1316  gram  of  the  iodide  in  18*5623  grams  of  chloroform 
(density  of  solution  8  1*486)  gave,  ten  minutes  after  making  up, 
ap  0*72°  at  14°;  hence  [ajp  34*17°  and  [M]p  113*1° 

After  one  hour,  ap  0  53°,  whence  [a]o  25*15°  and  [MJp  83*25°. 
„     two  hourp,  0^0-38°        „      [a]p  18-03°    „     [M]p  59*68° 
„     four      „     ap0-21°        „      [a]p    9*97°    „     [M]|,  33°. 
.,     six        „     apO*10°        „      [a%    4*75°    „     [M]i  15-7°. 
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At  the  end  of  nine  hours,  the  solution  was  found  to  be  inactive. 
By  extrapolation  from  the  curve,  the  value  of  [M]©  at  the  instant  of 
making  up  the  solution  is  123^. 

A  second  determination  in  chloroform  solution  was  made.  0'1579 
gram  of  iodide  in  16*8748  grams  of  chloroform  (density  of  solution 
=  1 -49)  gave,  ten  minutes  after  making  up,  aj,  0*94°  at  16°;  hence 
[a]D  33-94°  and  [M]d  112-1°.  This  solution  likewise  became  inactive 
within  nine  hours  of  making  up. 

i^Br<miop1henylmethyl'n-hutyl(dlyla/rnm(mium  Iodide. 

^Bromophenylmethyl'tL-btUylaliylatntnonium  iodide  was  prepared  by 
mixing  allyl  iodide  and  ^-bromophenylmethyl-n-butylamine  in  mole- 
cular proportions.  The  mixture  gradually  deposited  crystals,  and, 
after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  had  completely  solidified  to  a 
dark  red  mass.  This  was  dried  on  a  porous  plate,  and  a  portion 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  reprecipitated  with  ether.  It  then  melted  at 
84 — 86°.  The  melting  point  gradually  rose  as  this  process  was 
repeated,  and  finally  became  constant  after  seven  recrystallisations, 
the  value  then  being  105 — 106°,  and  the  iodide  being  obtained  in 
pure  white,  crystalline  needles  : 

0-1827  gave  0-2732  COj  and  0'0878  HgO.     C  =  4078 ;  H  =  5-33. 
Cj^HaiNBrl  requires  0  =  4096  ;  H  =  5-17  per  cent. 

^Bromophenylmethyl'Xi'hvXylMylammonium'^-isomh 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner  by  boiling  molecular  quantities  of  the 
above  iodide  and  silver  cf-camphorsulphonate  with  moist  ethyl  acetate. 
After  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  a  clear  gum  was  left.  This,  on 
standing  in  a  desiccator,  slowly  became  crystalline,  but,  although 
several  specimens  were  prepared  both  from  the  crude  and  from  the 
recrystallised  iodide,  only  in  one  case  was  anything  like  satisfactory 
crystallisation  attained,  even  when  some  specimens  were  kept  for 
months  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  final  product  was 
in  each  case  a  white  mass,  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of  crystal- 
line matter  mixed  with  a  larger  quantity  of  gummy  material.  All 
attempts  to  recrystallise  the  material  failed,  although  all  the  usual 
solvents,  alcohol,  acetone,  ethyl  acetate,  cS^.,  were  used,  both  alone  and 
as  mixtures.  Attempts  to  precipitate  the  salt  from  its  solutions 
by  adding  ether  or  light  petroleum  were  likewise  unsuccessful.  In 
many  cases  traces  of  crystals  formed,  but  the  amount  was  too.  small 
for  investigation,  and  any  attempt  to  increase  the  quantity  by 
concentrating  the  solution  led  to  the  immediate  deposition  of  an  oil. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  if  ethyl  acetate  is  cautiously  added  to 
the  solution  of  the  salt  in  benzene.     The  crystals  deposited  in  this 
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case  were  shown  to  contain  no  silver,  but  the  quantity  was  too  small 
for  further  investigation. 

p  -  Bromophinylmethyl  •  n  -  butylallylammonium  d  -  bromocamphar- 
sulpkonaU  was  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  molecular  quantities 
of  the  iodide  and  silver  d-bromocamphorsulphonate.  The  behaviour 
of  this  substance  was  completely  analogous  to  that  of  the  camphor* 
sulphonate.  It  did  not  crystallise  satisfactorily  on  standing,  and 
if  kept  for  long  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  it  evolved  objection- 
able odours  and  seemed  partly  to  decompose.  Also,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  recrjstallise  it  by  any  method,  although  traces  of 
crystals  containing  no  silver  were  again  obtained  in  one  or  two  cases. 
In  all  the  others  an  oil  alone  separated. 

Since  it  had  been  shown  by  Miss  Homer  {Proc,  Comb,  Phil.  Soe,^ 
1907,  14,  196),  and  by  H.  O.  Jones  {Proe.  Ccmh.  Phil,  Soe,,  1907,  14, 
376),  that  asymmetric  nitrogen  compounds  can  be  resolved  by  means  of 
tartiric  acid,  it  was  decided  to  try  this  method  in  the  present  case. 

p-Bramophenyl/nethyl-n-biUylaUylaminontum  hydrogen  d-tartrate  was 
therefore  prepared  as  follows.  The  iodide  was  treated  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  a  slight  excess  of  silver  oxide,  and  the  whole  warmed 
and  stirred.  The  filtrate  was  allowed  to  run  into  an  alcoholic  solution 
containing  the  molecular  quantity  of  c{-tartaric  acid.  Instead  of 
evaporating  the  mixture  as  far  as  possible  and  then  waiting  for  the 
tartrate  to  crystallise,  the  liquid  was  merely  conceotrated  until 
it  showed  signs  of  cloudiness.  A  little  alcohol  was  added  until  the 
liquid  was  again  clear,  and  then  ether  was  added  until  it  became  just 
turbid.  The  tartrate  rapidly  crystallised  on  standing,  and  was 
recrystallised  very  easily  from  alcohol  and  ether.  After  four  such 
recrjstallisations,  a  determination  of  the  rotatory  power  was  made  : 

01938  gram  in  160582  grams  of  water  at  15°  gave  a 4- 0*58°, 
whence  [ajp  2403°  and  [M]d  10368°. 

Taking  [M]d  for  the  ion  C^H^OgH  as  42°,  from  the  results  of 
Landolt  on  ammonium  hydrogen  tartrate,  it  is  evident  that  the  salt 
was  resolving  rapidly.  Accordingly,  recrystallisation  by  the  above 
method  was  continued,  the  value  for  [Mj,]  gradually  increasing  and 
becoming  constant  after  eleven  recrystallisations. 

The  salt  was  finally  obtained  in  clusters  of  very  small  needles, 
readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  only  sparingly  so  in  acetone. 
It  melts  at  about  115°  to  a  cloudy  liquid,  which  effervesces  at  141° 
and  becomes  clear.  For  analjsi.<3,  the  salt  was  dried  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  desiccator  : 

01906  gave  0*3340  COj  and  0-1096  Hfi.     0  =  47*8  ;  H  =  6-38. 
C^gHjjeOgNBr  requires  0  =  49*96;  H-607. 
Oj8Hj^O^NBr,li^O  requires  0  =  47*97 ;  H« 6*28  per  cent. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  water  by 
heating  the  salt  to  106^.  The  weight,  however,  decreased  slowly,  and 
the  decrease  continued  indefinitely,  showing  that  the  tartrate  decom- 
poses at  this  temperature.  A  precisely  similar  case  of  a  tartrate 
retaining  wAter  of  crystallisation  in  alcoholic  solution  has  been 
described  by  Jones  and  Hill  (Trans.,  1908,  93,  298). 

The  following  determinations  of  rotatory  power  were  made :  After 
eleven  recrystal ligations,  0*2126  gram  in  15*5070  grams  of  water  at 
16°  gave  ajy  0*86°,  whence  [ajo  31-36*^  and  [MJ^  Ul-i° 

After  fourtoep  recrystallisations,  02599  gram  in  16*5416  grams  of 
water  at  15°  gave  o^  0*98,  whence  [a]i,  31*19°  an*!  [M]^  1404° 

0*2328  gram  in  1 5*7693  grams  of  water  gave  a^- 092°  at  15°,  whence 
Md  31-49  and  [M]i,  141-7° 

The  mean  value  is  accordingly  14l'l°  at  15°. 

[MJd  above  is  calculated  for  Oj^Hg^O^jN  Br, H^O,  which  corresponds 
with  [M]d  for  CisHjflOgNBr. 

Taking  [M]i>  for  the  ion  C^H^O^H  as  42°,  from  the  results  of 
Landolt  on  ammonium  hydrogen  tartrate,  we  get  [M]],  for  the  basic 
ion  C^H^Br-CHj-C^H/CjHs-N-  as  98° 

The  effect  of  temperature  change  on  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
solution  of  the  tartrate  was  next  investigated,  and  proved  to  be  but 
small.  The  solution  used  contained  0*2303  gram  of  tartrate  in 
15*1839  grams  of  water.  The  values  for  the  acidic  ion  at  difiPerent 
temperatures  are  those  given  by  Landolt : 


[M]. 

L 

Od. 

[«]«. 

[M]x. 

for  basic  ion. 

r 

0-94° 

30 -98° 

139-4" 

98*6" 

12 

0-926 

30-48 

137*2 

95-8 

20 

0-91 

29*99 

1350 

94-25 

80 

0*89 

29-33 

132-0 

89-7 

42 

0-87 

28-68 

129-1 

86  1 

50 

0-86 

28-34 

127-5 

84-0 

The  value  of  [M]„  for  the  salt  is,  of  course,  [M]i,  for  the  whole 
molecule,  iucluding  the  water  of  crystallisation. 

p-Bromophenylmethyl'U-btUi/lallf/lammonium  iodide  was  slowly  pre- 
cipitated in  clusters  of  needles  of  some  size  when  the  solutions  of  the 
above  tartrate  were  rendered  faintly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate 
solution  and  then  treated  with  solid  potassium  iodide. 

Determination  of  its  rogatory  power  in  alcohol  gave  the  following 
results  : 

0*0993  gram  in  9*1716  grams  of  alcohol  (density  of  solution  =  0*809) 
gave  a„  0-49°,  whence  [a  jo  27*97°  and  [M]d  114*7°. 

0*1035  gram  in  12*8905  grams  of  alcohol  (density  of  solution » 
0*807)  gave  a^  036°,  whence  [a]n  27*78°  and  [M]|,  113*9°. 

The  mean  value  is  accordingly  114*3°  at  15°. 
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The  active  iodide  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  chloroform.  Deter- 
mination of  its  rotatory  power  in  this  solvent  gave  the  following 
results : 

0*0786  gram  in  16*7587  grams  of  chloroform  (density  of  solution  » 
1*492)  gave  0©  0*62°,  whence  [a]j,  44*36°  and  [M]^  181*9°. 

This  measurement  was  taken  at  14°  twenty  minutes  after  making  up 
the  solution.  After  one  hour,  a^  0*69° ;  after  two  hours,  od  0*53° ; 
after  four  hours,  a^  0*45°  ;  after  six  hours,  a^  0*37° ;  after  nine  hours, 
ao  0*25°.     At  the  end  of  sixteen  hours,  the  solution  was  inactive. 

0*1314  gram  in  18*2003  grams  of  solvent  (density  of  solution » 
1-496)  gave  a^,  0*95°,  whence  [a]j,  44*01°  and  [M]d  180*4° 

This  solution  likewise  became  inactive  within  sixteen  hours.  By 
extrapolation  from  the  curve,  the  value  of  [M],>  at  the  instant  of 
making  up  the  solution  is  187*9°. 

Since  it  had  been  shown  that  weak  acids  are  available  for  the 
resolution  of  nitrogen  compounds,  it  was  decided,  after  the  failure 
with  d-camphorsulphonic  and  <i-bromocamphorsulphonic  acids,  to  try 
(2-camphoric  acid  in  this  case. 

p  -  BromophenyliMthyl  -  n  -  hutylMylcmvmonium  d  -  Campharate. — An 
attempt  to  resolve  the  iodide  by  means  of  this  compound  was  made 
simultaneously  with  the  above  work  on  the  tartrate.  The  camphorate 
was  prepared  by  dissolving  the  iodide  in  alcohol  and  treating  with 
a  slight  excess  of  moist  silver  oxide,  the  whole  being  warmed  and 
agitated  thoroughly.  The  mixture  was  then  filtered  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  containing  the  calculated  molecular  quantity  of  camphoric 
acid.  The  resulting  clear  solution  was  evaporated,  as  far  as  possible, 
on  the  water-bath,  a  milky  liquid  containing  a  little  metallic  silver 
being  thus  obtained.  After  standing  for  a  few  hours,  a  white, 
granular  solid  was  deposited  in  considerable  quantity.  This  was 
separated  from  the  oily  residue  and  dried  on  a  porous  plate.  It  was 
crystallised  by  precipitation  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  means  of 
ether,  when  it  separated  in  beautiful  silky  needles  melting  at 
147—148° : 

0-2183  gave  0*4772  00,  and  01521  Kfi.     0*  69*64;  H-7*74. 
G24H8gO^NBr  requires  0  =  69*91 ;  H-754  per  cent. 

The  rotatory  power  continued  to  decrease,  and  became  constant  after 
eleven  recrystallisations :  0*1523  grams  in  16*7965  gram  of  water  gave 
od  -  013°,  whence  [a]i,  -7*17°  and  [Mji,  -34*6°.  After  thirteen 
recrystallisations,  0*1224  gram  in  16*1218  grams  of  water  gave 
ai,-0*ll°,  whence  [aj^  -7*24°  and  [M]^  -34*9°. 

0-1973  gram  in  16*5198  grams  of  water  gave  a^  -0*18°,  whence 
Md  -7*08°  and  [M]„  -34-1° 

The  mean  value  for  the  camphorate  is  accordingly  34*6°     The  value 
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of  the  acid  camphoric  ion  CiqHj^O^H-  has  not  previously  been  deter- 
mined,  and  accordingly  the  sodium,  potassium,  and  hydrogen  camphor- 
ates  were  prepared  by  treating  a  known  weight  of  the  acid  with  an 
equivalent  amount  of  the  base  and  making  up  the  solution  to  a  known 
weight.  From  these  figures,  the  weights  of  acid  camphorate  and  water 
present  are  easily  calculated,  and  hence  [Mjj^  for  the  salt  determined 
as  usual.     In  the  case  of  the  potassium  hydrogen  camphorate  : 

1*0437  grams  in  1104835  grams  of  water  gave  a^  0*59^,  whence 
[a]i>  25-93°  and  [M]i,  61-7°. 

1'2I16  grams  in  113*9712  grams  of  water  gave  od  0*55^,  whence 
[a]D  25-87°  and  [M]i>  61-6°. 

In  the  case  of  the  sodium  hydrogen  camphorate  : 

1*0858  gram  in  101*1381  grams  of  water  gave  a^  0*69^,  whence 
[a]i>  27-48°  and  [M]d  61°. 

Hence  the  mean  value  for  the  ion  CiqH^^O^H-  is  61*4°  at  15 — 18°, 
and  consequently  the  mean  value  for  the  basic  ion 
CgH^BrN-CHg-C^Hg-OjH^N- 
is  -(61*1° +  34*5°)-  -95-9°. 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  solution  of  the  potassium  hydro- 
gen ca9iphorate  was  examined,  but,  owing  to  the  small  temperature 
effect  and  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  salts,  which  precluded  the  use 
of  solutions  stronger  than  the  above,  the  resxdts  obtained  were  of 
little  value,  the  differences  produced  over  a  range  of  30°  being  within 
the  limits  of  experimental  error. 

The  above  result  is  of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  resolution  of  one  of  these  substituted  ammonium 
iodides  has  been  accomplished  by  more  than  one  method.  Moreover, 
it  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  camphoric  acid  has  been  made  use  of 
in  this  connexion. 

^Bromophenylberuylmethyl-n-btUylammanium  Iodide. 

^'Bromophenylmethyl-nbtUylamine  was  prepared  by  the  interaction 
of  molecular  proportions  of  bromine  and  methyl-n-butylaniline  in 
acetic  acid  solution.  The  acetic  acid  was  then  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath,  and  the  gummy  residue  treated  with  aqueous  potassium 
hydroxide.  The  base  separated  as  a  dark  heavy  oil,  and  was  collected, 
washed,  and  dried  over  solid  potassium  hydroxide.  It  was  then  dis- 
tilled, the  fraction  boiling  at  177 — 18I°/18 — 20  mm.  being  collected 
separately.  The  amine  was  thus  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow  oil. 
It  did  not  give  a  crystalline  platinichloride  when  treated  with 
platinum  tetrachloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  few  drops  of  oil  alone 
settling  on  standing. 

]^-Bromophenyldimeihyl'n'lmiylammaniutn   iodide  was  prepared  by 
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mixing  molecular  proportions  of  the  base  and  methyl  iodide.  A 
yellow  solid  gradually  crystallised,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol  and  acetone,  melted  at  155 — 156^  : 

01723  gave  0-2353  00^  and  00782  H,0.     C  =  3726 ;  H  =  5-05. 
CigHigNBrl  requires  0  =  37-49  ;  H  =  4-99  per  cent. 

The  bromine  in  the  amine  is  in  the  para-position,  since,  on  heating 
the  above  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube  with  excess  of  methyl  iodide,  p-bromo- 
phenyltrimethylammonium  iodide,  melting  at  200^,  was  obtained, 
the  method  being  that  of  Hill  {Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soe,,  1907,  14, 
351). 

i^-Bromophenylhenzylni«thyl'ji'huiylammonium  iolide  was  prepared  by 
mixing  benzyl  iodide  and  j9-bromophenylmethyl-n-butylamine  in  mole- 
cular proportions  and  allowing  to  stand.  At  the  end  of  twenty  hours, 
the  mixture  had  become  crystalline  and  semi-solid.  A  portion  of  the 
dark  red  mass  was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by 
the  cautious  addition  of  ether.  The  resulting  product  was  bright 
yellow,  and  melted  indefinitely  between  117°  and  121°.  After  three 
such  recrystallisations,  the  iodide  was  obtained  as  a  pure  white,  crys- 
talline powder,  melting  at  135 — 136°  if  heated  rapidly.  Further 
recrystallisation  did  not  affect  the  melting  point : 

0-2357  gave  04524  CO2  and  01089  Kfi.     0  =  52-34;  H  =  6  14. 
CijH^gNBrl  requires  0  =  52  68 ;  11  =  5-08  per  cent. 

^-BramophenylbeTizylmethyl'n-butylammanium  di-hromocamphorsulph' 
(mate  was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  interaction  of  molecular 
proportions  of  the  above  iodide  and  silver  c^-bromocamphorsulphonate. 
The  iodide  used  in  this  preparation  was  not-  purified  by  previous 
recrystallisation.  After  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  a  clear  dark  red 
gum  remained,  which  did  not  crystallise  on  standing  for  some  months. 
Although  several  specimens  of  this  substance  were  prepared,  none 
was  ever  obtained  crystalline,  or  could  be  induced  to  crystal lise  by 
any  method. 

^Bromop/ienylbenzyltnethyl-n-butylammonium  d-eamphorsulphonate 
was  therefore  prepared  similarly  by  the  interaction  of  the  iodide  and 
silver  c^-camphorsulphonate.  The  various  specimens  of  this  substance 
prepared,  showed  wide  variation  in  their  readiness  to  crystallise  on 
standing  after  the  solvent  had  been  removed.  Some  became  crys- 
talline in  a  few  minutes,  whilst  others  did  not,  no  matter  how  treated. 
The  latter  slowly  changed  to  green,  amorphous,  sticky  masses  with  a 
very  unpleasant  odour.  The  purity  of  the  iodide  was  found  greatly  to 
influence  the  readiness  to  crystallise.  The  crystalline  specimens  of 
camphorsulphonate,  whilst  not  crystallising  from  most  solvents  and 
mixtures  of  such,  were  easily  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by 
solution  in  a  mixture  of  toluene  and  a  little  acetone,  with  subsequent 
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concentration  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  crystals  so  formed  were 
readily  recrystallised  by  solution  in  hob  acetone  and  Bubse(]uent 
addition  of  ether.  As  finally  obtained,  the  salt  formed  beautiful 
silvery  plates^  very  sparingly  soluble  in  acetone,  and  melting,  if 
heated  rapidly,  at  174 — 175°  : 

0-1730  gave  0-3762  COg  and  0-1081  H,0.     0  =  59-31 ;  H  =  6-94. 
CjgHggO^NBrS  requires  C  =  59  53 ;  H  =  6  80  per  cent. 

The  rotatory  power  gradually  diminished  on  reci  ystallising,  and 
became  constant  after  crystallising  eight  times  as  above. 

After  eight  recrystallisations,  0-1714  gram  in  11*4932  grams  of 
water  gave  ai>  -  137°  at  15°,  whence  [ajo  -  45*93°  and  [M]^  -  259°. 

After  eleven  recrystallisations,  0-1876  gram  in  17 '0068  grams  of 
water  gave  a^  -1-01°  at  15°,  whence  [a]i>  -  4578°  and  [M]d  -  2582°. 

0-2442  gram  in  128178  grams  of  water  gave  aj,  -1-75°  at  15°, 
whence  [a]o  -  45-90°  and  [M]„  -  258-87° 

Heoce  the  mean  value  for  the  camphorsulphonate  is  —  258-7°,  and 
the  mean  value  for  the  basic  ion- (258*7° +  507°)  =  -  309*4°. 

The  effect  of  temperature  change  on  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
solution  of  the  camphornulphonate  was  also  investigated,  and  as  usual 
was  found  to  be  comparatively  small.  The  solution  used  in  this 
experiment  contained  0*1876  gram  of  the  camphorsulphonate  in 
17*0068  grams  of  water. 


t. 

Od. 

Wo. 

2- 

-1-02° 

-  46-28' 

10 

1-01 

4578 

20 

0-99 

44-94 

30 

0-97 

44-14 

40 

0-95 

43-37 

50 

0*93 

42-65 

[ML 

[M]n. 

for  basic  ion 

260-7" 

-808-7" 

258-2 

307-7 

263-4 

305-0 

248-9 

802-5 

244-6 

300-2 

240-5 

298-1 

]^Bro7nophenylbenzylmethyl-n-bfUylamnumium  iodide  was  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  solid  potassium  iodide  to  the  aqueous  ^solution  of 
the  camphorsulphonate.  The  iodide  rapidly  crystallised,  and  was 
collected,  washed,  and  dried.  It  was  thus  obtained  as  a  pure  white 
solid,  melting,  if  heated  rapidly,  at  137 — 138°.  Recrystallisation 
from  cold  alcohol  and  ether  left  this  unchanged ;  a  mixture  of  the 
active  and  inactive  iodides  melted  at  134 — 135°. 

Determination  of  its  rotatory  power  in  alcoholic  solution  gave  the 
following  results : 

0*1053  gram  in  11*1501  grams  of  alcohol  (density  of  solution 
=  0-81)  gave  a,,  -^1*18°  at  15°,  whence  [a]i,  -77*13°  and  [M]|> 
-  354-8. 

0*1172  gram  in  13-21 10  grams  of  alcohol  (density  of  solution  =  0*799) 
gave  ar,-  1*09°  at  14°,  whence  [a]D  -  7689°  and  [M]d  -  3537°. 
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Determination  .'of  its  rotatory  power  in  chloroform  solution  gave 
the  following  results : 

0*1145  gram  in  17*95  grams  of  chloroform  (density  of  solution 
=  1*497)  gave  a^  -1*92°  ten  minutes  after  making  up,  whence 
[a]o  -100-5°  and  [M]d  -462*3°;  after  one  hour,  a^  -1-32°;  after 
two  hours,  aj,  -0*99°;  after  four  hours,  ao  -0-51°;  after  six  hours, 
ai>  —  0'29° ;  after  nine  hours  the  solution  was  inactive. 

A  second  determination  taken  within  ten  minutes  of  making  up 
the  solution  gave  qd  -1*46°  for  00937  gram  in  19*23  grams  of 
chloroform  (density  of  solution  =  1  '495),  whence  [a]o  -  1  *002°  and 
[M]i>  -  460*9°.  This  solution  also  became  inactive  within  nine 
hours. 

By  extrapolation  from  the  curve,  the  value  of  [M]d  at  the  instant 
of  making  up  the  solution  is  481*5°. 

^Bromo^^enylbenzylTn&thylallylammonium  Iodide. 

i^BromophenylhenzylfneihylamvM  was  prepared  by  the  interaction  of 
molecular  quantities  of  benzylmethylaniline  and  bromine  in  acetic 
acid  solution.  The  acetic  acid  was  then  evaporated  over  the  water- 
bath,  and  the  base  liberated  as  a  dark  oil  from  the  gummy  residue  by 
the  action  of  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide.  This  was  washed  and 
separated,  but  solidified  almost  immediately.  It  was  accordingly 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  solution  dried  over  solid  potassium 
hydroxide,  the  ether  being  then  evaporated  and  the  residue  distilled. 
The  fraction  passing  over  at  218 — 220°/8 — 9  mm.  was  collected 
separately;  it  was  nearly  colourless,  and  crystallised  slowly  on 
standing. 

The  base  forms  large,  prismatic  crystals,  very  soluble  in  ether,  but 
insoluble  in  light  petroleum.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
is  readily  recrystallised  from  this  solvent.  The  melting  point  is 
about  25° : 

0-3165  gave  0707    CO,  and  01420  H,0.     0-60*92 ;  H»4*99. 

0*2449    „    0*5465  00,    „    01105  H,0.     0  =  60-86;  H« 5*01. 
Oi^Hj^NBr  requires  0  =  60*83  ;  H  =  5*12  per  cent 

The  bromine  in  this  amine  is  in  the  para-position,  since,  on  heating 
it  with  methyl  iodide  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°,  p-bromophenyltri- 
methylammonium  iodide,  melting  at  200°,  is  produced.  The  amine 
does  not  yield  a  crystalline  platinichloride  on  treatment  with  platinum 
tetrachloride  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

^^'BromophenylbenzylmethylaUyUimmanium  iodide  was  prepared  by 
mixing  allyl  iodide  and  /7-bromophenylbenzylmethylamine  in  mole- 
cular proportions.  On  standing,  a  crystalline  solid  and  a  very  viscous, 
dark  red  liquid  formed.     It  was  found  impossible  to  solidify  the  liquid 
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by  any  means,  and  accordingly  it  was  not  used  in  any  of  the  succeed- 
ing experiments.  The  solid  form  was  dried  on  a  porous  plate  in  a 
vacuum,  and  a  portion  was  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  ether.  After  two  such  recrystallisations,  the 
melting  point  became  constant  at  133 — 134*^,  the  iodide  then  being 
obtained  in  beautiful  iridescent  laminae : 

0-2103  gave  0-3527  CO3  and  00846  HgO.     C  =  45-74 ;  H  =  4-61. 
C^^HijNBrl  requires  C  =  45*94  ;  H  =  4-32  per  cent. 

i^-BronMptienylbenzylnMihyl(dlylammonium  A-hromocamphorsulpkonale 
was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  from  molecular  quantities  of  the 
silver  salt  and  the  substituted  ammonium  iodide.  After  evaporating 
the  excess  of  solvent,  the  solid  residue  slowly  became  crystalline. 
It  wa»  found  to  be  capable  of  recrystaliisation  if  ether  was  very 
cautiously  added  to  its  acetone  solution.  The  product  so  obtained 
was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  indefinite  in  crystalline  structure  at 
first,  but,  after  two  or  three  recrystallioations,  this  was  no  longer  the 
case.  After  five  such  recrystallisations,  it  melted  at  137 — 138^,  and  a 
determination  of  its  rotatory  power  gave  the  following  result : 

0*1414  gram  in  13*2963  grams  of  water  gave  aj,  091^,  whence 
[aju  42-78°  and  [M]d  268-2°. 

The  rotatory  power  of  the  bromocamphorsulphonate  ion  being  about 
275%  it  follows  that  slight  resolution. has  occurred,  the  ksvo-form  of  the 
base  separating.  This  result  was  confirmed  by  precipitating  the  sub- 
stituted ammonium  iodide  from  the  above  solution  by  the  addition  of 
solid  potassium  iodide,  when  its  solution  in  alcohol  was  found  to  be 
slightly  IsBVorotatory. 

fhBromophenylbeiizylmethylallylammonium  di'Gamphor^phontU€, — 
Owing  to  the  slow  resolution  of  the  bromocamphorsulphonate,  the  corre- 
sponding camphorsulphonate  was  prepired  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
interaction  of  silver  (/-camphorsulphonate  and  the  ammonium  iodide. 
The  residue,  after  the  excess  of  solvent  had  been  evaporated,  crystallised 
rapidly,  hy  adding  light  petroleum  to  its  acetone  solution  and  then 
slowly  absorbing  the  acetone  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  was  easily 
recrystallised,  and,  after  four  repetitions  of  this  process,  a  determination 
showed  that  resolution  was  effected  far  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
former  case  : 

0-1489  gram  in  13*0188  grams  of  water  at  15°  gave  a^  -004, 
whence  [a^]  -  1-735°  and  [MJ^  -9-5°. 

As  resolution  proceeded  the  solubility  of  the  camphorsulphonate  in 
acetone  rapidly  diminished,  and  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  ethyl  acetate 
was  used  as  solvent.  The  use  of  alcohol  instead  of  ethyl  acetate  in 
this  connexion  seemed  to   favour  the   separation  of  the  dextro-form 
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of  the  base,  the  value  of  [M]i>  diminishing  and  beooming  markedly 
positive. 

After  twenty  recrystallisations  from  the  above  mixture^  the 
rotatory  power  became  constant,  and  the  salt  was  obtained  in  needles 
melting  at  169'' : 

01729  gave  03725  COjj  and  0-0999  HjO.     0  =  5876 ;  H - 6-42. 
Oj^Hg^O^NBrS  requires  C  9. 69-08  ;  H:  =  6-26  per  cent. 

Tne  following  determiaations  of  rotatory  power  were  made  : 

After  twenty  recrystallisations,  0*1819  gram   in  12*231  grams  of 

water  at  16^  gave  od  -0  76°,  whence  [a ]d  -  25*55°  and  [M]o  -  UO'OP. 
After    twenty-three    resrystallisations,   0'1324    gram   in    13*9716 

grams   of  water  at   15°   gave  a^  -049°,   whence  [ajo  -25*85°  and 

[M]d  -141-65^. 

,0-1774  gram  in  12*7911  grams  of  water  at  15°  gave  a^  -0*71°, 
whence  [aj^  -  25*59°  and  [M]:>  - 140-2° 

Hence  the  mean  value  for  the  basic  ion  at  15°  is  -  ( 1 40*6°  +  50  6°)  = 
-191-13° 

The  effect  of  change  of  temperature  oo  the  rotatory  power  of  the 
solution  of  the  camphorsulphoDate  was  next  investigated,  with  the 
following  results.  The  solution  used  contained  0*1791  gram  of  salt  in 
16*9945  grams  of  water  ; 


[M]p 

L 

Od. 

[«]o. 

[Mjo. 

for  basic  ion. 

2* 

-0-66' 

-26*48" 

-145*1" 

-  193*r 

10 

0*66 

26*01 

142*6 

192  0 

18 

0-53 

26*08 

137-4 

189  0 

81 

0-50 

23-73 

180  0 

188*6 

40 

0-49 

23*34 

127-9 

183-6 

50 

0-47 

22*49 

128*2 

180*8 

^-Bromopheni/lbenzylmelhylaUylammonium  iodids  was  slowly  precipi- 
tated from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  camphorsulphonate  by  the 
addition  of  solid  potassium  iodide.  The  crystals  separating  were 
washed  and  dried,  and  then  melted  at  134 — 135°.  Recrystallisation 
from  cold  alcohol  did  not  alter  this,  and  a  mixture  of  the  active  and 
inactive  iodides  melted  at  134°.  Determinations  of  its  rotatory  power 
were  made  in  alcohol  and  in  chloroform  solutions : 

0*1246  gram  in  10*4191  grama  of  alcohol  at  15°  (density  of  solution  » 
0-81)  gave  o^  -  1*04°,  whence  [a]^  -5368°  and  [MJ^  -240*5°. 

0-0991  gram  in  10-2236  grams  of  alcohol  at  14°  (density  of  solution  » 
0-808)  gave  a^  -  086°,  whence  [a]i>  -54-9°  and  [M]^  -  243-7°. 

0-0912  gram  in  17*3176  grams  of  chloroform  at  15°  gave 
(fifteen  minutes  after  making  up)  a©  -1*12°,  whence  ]a]o  -71*37** 
and  [M]d  —316-9°;  after  one  hour,  cj,  -1*56°;  after  two  hourF, 
a,,  -  1  -3° ;  after  three  hours,  oj,  - 1  -07°    aftw  four  hours,  aj,  -  0*95°  ; 
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after  six  hours  a©  -  078° ;  after  nine  hours,  ao  -  0-55°.  A  t  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty-four  hours  the  solution  was  quite  inactive. 

0*1424  gram  in  16'8102  grams  of  chloroform  at  15°  (density  of  solu- 
tion =  1*496)  gave  ao  -  r81°  ten  minutes  after  making  up  solution  ; 
hence  [o]d  -  72°  and  [M]^  -  319*7°  This  solution  was  also  quite  in- 
active after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours.  By  extrapolation  from  the 
curve,  the  value  of  [M]d  at  the  instant  of  making  up  the  solution 
was  -346° 

The  results  obtained  are  summarised  in  the  following  table  : 


Time 
required  for 
M.  p.  of  complete  I'ace- 

M.  p.  of       rf-bromo-      [Mjo  of       [M]o  of        [M]d  of  misation  of 
M.  p.  of      d-catnphor-    camphor-         ion  iodide       iodide  in  chloroform 

active  iodide,  sulphonate.  sulphonate.      at  15^     iu  alcohol,  chloroform,  aolulion. 
PhMe(C4Hg)(C3Hs)NI : 

80"  —  149—150° 

CeH4Br-Me(C4Hg)(C,Hfi)NI  : 

126  —  — 


85 -6" 

1051' 

123  0° 

9  hours 

98  0 

114-3 

187-9 

16     „ 

-309-4 

-354-2 

-481-5 

9     „ 

C«H4Br-Me(C4H9)(C,H^)NI : 
137  174-175'  — 

CeH^Br-MelCaHjHCvH^)^! : 
134—136  169  137—138     -1911       -2421         -3460 


24 


In  all  cases  previously  recorded,  the  value  of  [MJ^  for  the  iodide  is 
greater  in  chloroform  than  in  alcohol  solution,  and  the  former  solution 
soon  becomes  inactive,  owing  to  racemisation.  This  relation  holds  for 
the  above  compounds  also.  The  value  of  [M]d  for  the  iodide  in 
alcohol  is  in  each  case  greater  than  that  of  the  basic  ion  in  wat«:r ; 
again  a  relation  to  which  practically  no  exception  is  known. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rotatory  power  of  the  ion  in 
aqueous  solution  is  uniform  and  of  the  usual  Hnear  type,  the  diagrams 
obtained  being  in  every  way  similar  to  those  previously  published 
(foe,  eit.).  As  usual,  the  effect  i^  comparatively  slight,  being  greatest 
by  far  in  the  case  of  the  allyl  member  of  the  brominated  series,  where 
it  is  about  15  per  cent.  The  melting  point  of  the  resolved  iodide  and 
of  the  inactive  compound  were  in  each  case  practically  identical,  and 
both  compounds  showed  the  usual  property  of  melting  at  a  tempera- 
ture appreciably  below  their  true  n^elting  point  if  heated  slowly. 

The  following  table  brings  out  the  chief  relationships  observed 
between  the  values  of  [Mjo  for  the  ions  containing  the  groups 
mentioned : 
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Ally].            Benzyl.           AUyl.  Benzyl. 

Phenylmethyl     85-6'              2580'              56"  82SV 

(Wedekind)     (Thomaa  (Thomas 

and  Jones)  and  Jones) 

p*Bromophenylmetbyl  ...           98*0               809*4              96  — 

(Thomas 
and  Jones) 

Phenylbenzylniethylallyl 166**  (Pope  and  Peachey) 

|7-Bromophenylbenzylmethylallyl  ...        191 'I 

It  will  be  seen  from  thU  that  the  relation  found  in  the  allyl  series 
by  Jones  and  Hill  (Trans.,  1908,  93,  295  et  aeq,),  that  the  brominated 
compoand  has  a  higher  molecular  rotatory  power  than  the  correspond- 
ing unbrominated  compound,  holds  good  in  all  the  above  cases.  In 
the  case  of  the  corresponding  n* butyl  and  wobutyl  compounds,  no 
general  relation  is  shown.  In  one  of  the  above  cases,  the  values  are 
nearly  identical,  whilst  in  the  remaining  two  cases  they  differ  widely. 

The  compounds  described  in  this  paper  show,  however,  one  marked 
difference  from  the  majority  of  those  previously  examined.  It  has 
been  stated  above  that  the  solution  of  the  active  iodide  in  chloroform 
rapidly  becomes  inactive  owing  to  racemisation.  The  time  required 
for  complete  loss  of  optical  activity  is  usually,  at  least,  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours,  and  sometimes  considerably  more.  The  n-butyl 
compounds  require  far  less  time  than  this,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
table.  Only  one  case  of  similar  rapidity  has  been  previously  noted, 
namely,  ^phenyl ben zylmetbylMobutylammonium  iodide,  which  re- 
quires only  seven  hours.  The  p-bromophenylbenzylmethylallyl- 
ammonium  iodide  is  also  more  rapid  than  usual,  requiring  only  twenty* 
four  hours  for  complete  racemisation. 

The  relation  between  the  values  of  the  molecular  rotatory  powers 
of  the  ions  and  the  values  of  the  product  of  asymmetry  for  the 
asymmetric  nitrogen  atom  or  ion  may  now  be  discussed. 

The  formula  for  th#  product  of  asymmetry,  p",  in  terms  of  the 
molecular  weights  or  '* masses"  of  the  four  alkyl  groups  a,  6,  c,  <2 
producing  asymmetry  has  been  shown  (Thomas  and  Jones,  he.  cU,t 
308)  to  be : 

p''  -  {(g  +  ci)  -  (5  -H c)]{{a  -I-  6)  -  (c  -h d)}{a  -  e){b  >  d) 
(a  +  6  +  c  +  rf)*  • 

whiUt  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  three  possible  values  of 
p",  corresponding  to  the  three  possible  configurations  : 

rrt         'nrr         ra 

ftl \e  ftl id  d\ 16 

In  the  case  of  the  phenylmethyl-n-butylallylammonium  iodide,  the 
values  are  as  below,  those  of  the  corresponding  Mobutyl  and  n-propyl 
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eompounds  being  appended  for  purposes  of  comparison.     The  values 
are  those  given  by  Thomas  and  Jones  (Ax?,  eU.) : 

PhmylrMthyhUyl  Series:  a^CJEL^{77),  6-Cff8(15),  c-C^Hj(n). 

[M]»  I.  n.  III. 

for  basic  ion.  y"xlO».  y'xlO*.  j/'xl(fi, 

n-Bntyl 856*  +0'64'  +0-11'  +278'* 

n-Propyl    106-6  -0-69  -0-44  -OS 

isoBvLtyl 660  +0-64  +0-11  +273 

To  the  p-bromopheuylmethylallyl  series  (Trans.,  1908,  93,  308) 
the  f»-butyl  and  benzyl  members  have  been  added : 

a-CeH^Br(156),  5-OH3(15),  c  =  C3H4(41). 

[M]o  I.  II.  III. 

for  basic  ion.    |>"xlO*.  ii"xlO».  |>"xlO«. 

a§i::;;::::::::::::    '^}    -io»» 

n-Propyl 141  +9-48  +8-4  +1-3 

The  benzyl  member  may,  however,  be  more  appropriately  compared 
with  the  values  of  Pope  and  Feachey's  similar,  but  unbrominated, 
analogue  (Trans.,  1899,  76,  1127)  : 

a  -  OjHj  or  C^H^Br,  b  «  CHj,  c  -  O3H5,  d  -  CyH^. 

[Mlo  I.                    II.  III. 

for  basic  ion.  p"xlO».  |>"xlO».  p"xW, 

Brominated  19ir  -773  -071  +14-6 

Unbrominated 1670  -007  +4-87  -1-66 

In  the  case  of  />-bromophenylmethyl-n-butylally1ammonium  iodide, 
the  only  available  comparison  is  with  Wedekind's  similar,  but  un- 
brominated, compound  : 

a  =  CjH^Br  or  C^Hj,  b  =  OH3,  c  =  C3H5,  d  -  C^Hg. 

[M]o  I.                     II.  III. 

for  basic  ion.  p"xl(fi-  j/'xKfi.  p"xlO». 

Brominated  809-4°  -292                +867  -0-66 

Unbrominated 2530  -026                +246  -171 

A  glance  at  the  above  figures  suffices  to  show  that  there  is  no 
simple  relation  between  the  values  of  p"  and  [M]i>  for  the  ion.  By  no 
arbitrary  assumption  as  to  the  configuration  to  be  assigned  to  given 
compounds  can  this  difficulty  be  overcome.  The  only  approach  to 
regularity  lies  in  the  last  two  tables  above,  where  the  value  of  [M],> 
for  the  ion  is  greater  for  the  brominated  than  for  the  unbrominated 
compound,  whilst  the  value  of  p"  is  also  greater  if  we  assign  to  both 
compounds  configuration  I  or  III  in  the  first  table  and  I  or  II  in  the 
second  table. 
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The  almost  identical  values  of  the  n-  and  t«>-butyl  eompounda  of  the 
p-bromophenylmethylallyl  series  is  worthy  of  note.  A  similar  ease  is 
found  in  the  n-  and  wo-propyl  compounds  of  the  corresponding 
unbrominated  series. 

The  writer  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  O.  Jones  for  his 
kind  interest  and  advice  throughout  this  investigation. 

The  expenses  of  this  work  have  been  defrayed  by  grants  kindly 
made  by  the  Government  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  for 
which  the  author  is  glad  to  make  this  grateful  acknowledgment. 

University  Chsmioal  Laboratobt, 
Cambuidob. 


CXIX. — Acids  as  Accelerators  in  the  Acetylaiion  of 
Amino-groups. 

By  Alice  Emilt  Smith  and  Kbnnedt  Joseph  PBEviTi  Orton. 

Di-o-suBSTiTUTED  anilines  are  notoriously  difficult  to  monoacetylata  by 
means  of  acetic  anhydride  if  the  two  ortho-placed  atoms  or  groups  are 
of  negative  character.  Remmers  (Ber.,  1874,  7,  350),  who  investi- 
gated systematically  the  effect  of  the  constitution  of  the  aniline  on 
the  rapidity  and  readiness  of  acetylaiion,  ascertained  that  of  negative 
substituents  the  nitro-group  more  effectually  prevents  acetylation 
than  the  halogens.  Boiling  or  heating  these  anilines  under  pressure 
with  acetic  anhydride  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  di-,  but  not  of 
a  mono-acetyl  derivative  (Remmers,  he.  eU. ;  Uiffers  and  von  Janaon, 
Ber,,  1894,  27,  93;  Sudborough,  Trans.,  1901,  79,  632;  Orion, 
Trans.,  1902,  81,  495). 

The  rapid  formation  of  the  diacetyl  derivative  cannot,  as  has  been 
suggested,  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  anhydride  on 
the  aniline,  thus : 

Ar.NH,  +  0<ggS|  =  Ar.N<^O.CH,  ^   ^.O. 

for  the  monoacetyl  derivative  is  just  as  easily  converted  into  the 
diacetyl  compound  as  the  aniline  ;  moreover,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
aniline  with  the  anhydride,  the  monoacetyl  derivative  can  always  be 
recognised  in  the  early  stages  of  the  acetylation.  Sudborough's  view 
that  the  readiness  of  diacetylaiion  is  conditioned  by  the  stability  of 
an  acetate  furmed  from  the  monoacetyl  derivative  and  the  acetic 
anhydride  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection. 

When  the  di-o-sitbstituted  aniline  has  two  or  more  methyl  (or  alkyl) 
groups  as  substituents  in  the  nucleus  (xylenes,  ^umene,  &c\  one  of 
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whieh  groaps  is  in  jaztapoeition  to  the  amiao«groap,  acetylation 
is  normal. 

We  have  made  the  observation  that  the  acetylation  of  such  di-o- 
substitnted  anilines  (for  example,  #-tribromoaniline)  by  acetic  anhydr- 
ide is  enormonsly  accelerated  by  strong  acids.  Hydrochloric,  sulphuric, 
perchloric,  and  trichloroacetic  acids  have  been  used  as  catalysts. 
Nitric  and  chromic  adds  behave  exceptionally,  the  former  producing 
a  nitroaminobenzene  (Orton,  Trans.,  1902,  81^  490,  860),  and  the 
latter  acting  as  an  oxidising  agent.* 

The  effect  of  the  acid  as  an  accelerator  is  made  obvious  by  the 
following  experiment.  A  solution  of  one  gram  of  s-bribromoaniline  in 
20  c.a  of  acetic  anhydride  was  kept  for  a  fortnight  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  solid  was  then  precipitated  by  addition  of  warm 
water;  it  melted  at  119^,  the  melting  point  of  the  pure  anilina  A 
similar  solution  was  treated  with  two  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (about  1  gram- molecular  proportion),  the  mixture  being  kept  at 
the  ordinary  temperature ;  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  it  was  poured 
into  warm  water ;  the  solid  which  separated  melted  at  231^,  the 
melting  point  of  #-tribromoacetanilide  being  232°  (corr.). 

The  acetylation  also  takes  place,  but  not  so  rapidly,  if  the  pro- 
portion of  acetic  anhydride  is  reduced  and  the  mixture  diluted  with 
glacial  acetic  acid.t 

BxperimefU, — One  gram  of  8-tribromoaniline  was  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  40c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  4*5  c.a  (15  gram-molecular 
proportions)  of  acetic  anhydride  to  which  0*16  c.c.  (1  gram -molecular 
proportion)  of  sulphuric  acid  (96  per  cent.)  was  added.  The  mixture 
was  maintained  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  At  the  end  of  ten 
minutes,  91  per  cent.,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  98 — 99  per 
cent.,  of  the  aniline  was  found  to  be  acetylated.  The  composition  of 
the  mixture  was  determined  by  estimation  of  the  bromine.]: 

*  Since  nitric  acid  and  acetic  anhydride  convert  the  aniline  into  a  nitroamine, 
Ar'NH9+H0'N0Q=Ar'NH'N0a  +  H20,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that 
anilides  of  aulphnric,  for  example,  Ar'NH'SOjH,  or  of  perchloric  acid,  Ar'NH'ClOj, 
would  be  produced.    No  indication  of  the  presence  of  such  substances  was  detected. 

t  The  commercial  acetic  anhydride  (puriss.)  was  found  to  contain  traces  of  sulphate 
and  chloride,  which  were  removed  by  careful  distillation.  The  acetic  acid  used  by 
us  was  fractionated,  and  then  melted  at  16*1°.  Hence  it  contained  0*3  per  cent,  of 
water. 

t  When  in  a  mixture  of  «-tribromoaniline  and  «-tribromoaoetanilide  both  sub- 
stances  are  present  in  considerable  proportion,  separation  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
bring  about  by  recrystallisation  from  the  usual  solvents.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
extract  the  anilide  from  the  mixture  by  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  sodium  hydroxide 
to  a  suspenbion  of  the  solid  in  alcohol.  The  anilide  entirely  dissolves,  and,  if  the 
liquid  is  sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  no  aniline  remains  in  solution  in  the  dilate 
alcohol.  If  any  diacetyl  derivative,  which  is,  of  course,  insoluble  in  th^  alkali,  be 
present,  it  remains  mixed  with  the  aniline  (compare  Orton,  Trans.,  1902,  81,  495.) 
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Inasmuch  as  acetic  anhydride  is  without  action  on  t-tribromoaniline 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  yet  at  the  boiling  point  couTerts  the 
aniline  into  the  diacetyl  derivative,  trials  have  been  made  with  aoetio 
anhydride  at  temperatures  varying  between  70^  and  100°,  and  with 
mixtures  of  acetic  acid  and  anhydride  at  these  temperatures  and  at 
their  boiling  point.     In  all  cases,  a  slow  acety]ation  took  place. 

£xperimetU. — (1)  A  solution  of  1  gram  of  the  aniline  in  20  c.c.  of  the 
anhydride  was  heated  at  75° ;  after  two  hours,  the  product  contained 
25  to  30  per  cent,  of  anilide.  More  rprolonged  heating  showed 
that  conversion  of  the  mono-  into  the  di-aoetyl  derivative  followed 
hard  on  the  formation  of  the  former ;  the  melting  point  of  the  product 
rose  to  a  maximum  at  192°  in  three  hours,  and  then  gradually  fell 
until  the  melting  point  of  the  pure  diacetyl  derivative  (125°)  was 
reached  (see  p.  1246). 

(2)  A  solution  of  1  gram  of  the  aniline  in  a  mixture  of  15  c.c. 
of  acetic  anhydride  and  20  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  was  boiled  in  a  reflux 
apparatus.  After  six  and  a-balf  hours,  some  50  per  cent,  of  the 
aniline  was  converted  into  the  monoacetyl  derivative ;  after  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  transformation  was  complete ;  after  ninety-six  hours' 
boiling,  no  further  change,  namely,  that  of  the  mono-  into  the  di-aoetyl 
derivative,  was  detected. 

Other  anilines  with  like  substituents,  for  example,  2 :  6-dibromo-4- 
nitro-  and  2 : 4-dibromo-6-nitro-aniline8,  behave  generally  in  the 
same  way  as  2  :  4  :  G-tribromoaniline.  They  are  not  only  acetylated  by 
acetic  anhydride  extremely  slowly  at  100°,  but  are  converted  in  some 
cases  with  even  greater  readiness  than  the  «-tribromoaniiine  into 
diacetyl  derivatives  when  boiled  with  this  reagent.  In  the  presence 
of  mineral  acid^,tbey  form  monoacetyl  derivatives  with  great  rapidity. 

The  result  is  very  different  when  anilines  of  other  constitution  are 
treated  in  the  manner  described  in  the  foregoing.  The  acetylation  of 
an  aniline  in  which  only  one  ortho-position  is  occupied  by  a  negative 
group  is  an  extremely  rapid  process.  When,  for  example,  a  solution 
of  0-5  gram  of  2  : 4-dibromoaniline  in  45  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  add  to 
which  1*25  cc.  (6^  gram-molecular  proportions)  of  acetic  anhydride 
was  added,  was  kept  for  five  minutes  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and 
then  poured  into  boiling  water,  a  quantitative  yield  of  the  correspond- 
ing anilide  (m.  p.  144°)  was  obtained.  The  addition  of  mineral  acid 
depresses  the  speed  of  acetylation. 

Thus,  on  addition  of  2-gram-molecular  proportions  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  mixture,  the  presence  of  the  anilide  in  the  product  can  only 
just  be  detected  (by  fractional  precipitation  of  the  solution  by  water) 
at  the  end  of  five  minutes;  in  an  hour,  however,  acetylation  was 
complete. 
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A  series  of  experiments  on  the  acetylation  of  aniline  demonstrate 
the  inhibiting  effect  of  acid  on  the  speed  of  acetylation. 


Glacial 

Sulphuric 

Percentage 
of  aniline 

Auiline. 

acetic  acid. 

Acetic  anhydride. 

acid. 

Anilide. 

acetylated. 

A,  1  gram 

20  CO. 

10  CO.  (9gr..mol.) 

0 

1-84  gr. 

92 

B,        n 

»i 

t9 

1  gr.-mol. 

1-25   „ 

86-7 

c.     „ 

1) 

3-3C.C.  (3gr.-mol.) 

0 

1-29   ,. 

88-6 

2).      „ 

>» 

»» 

1  gr.mol. 

0-48   „ 

29-6 

The  four  mixtures  were  kept  for  one  and  a-half  hours  at  10°,  then 
poured  into  35  c.c.  of  warm  water,  and  the  liquid,  which  was  placed  in  a 
shallow  glass  dish,  was  evaporated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  draw- 
ing rapidly  over  it  a  current  of  air.  The  anilide,  which  separated  in 
large  crystals,  was  collected  and  weighed.  In  experiment  A^  the 
acetylation  of  the  aniline,  which  was  shown  in  other  experiments  to  be 
complete  in  a  few  minutes,  was  probably  quantitative,  the  solubility  of 
the  anilide  in  the  dilute  acetic  acid  accounting  for  the  deficiency  of 
8  per  cent.  A  comparison  of  A  with  B^  and  C  with  D,  brings  out 
very  clearly  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  acetylation  by  the  mineral 
acid. 

Effset  of  the  Nature  of  the  Acid. — In  testing  the  effect  of  acids  other 
than  sulphuric,  difficulties  arise,  on  the  one  hand,  owing  to  the  low 
solubility  of  the  acid  in  the  acetic  acid  or  anhydride,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  preparation  of  the  acids  in  a  highly  concentrated  form. 
Nitric  and  chromic  acids,  which  offer  less  difficulty  in  these  respects, 
behave,  as  previously  stated,  exceptionally ;  the  acceleration  of  acetyl- 
ation is  masked  by  other  reactions,  although  traces  of  the  acetyl 
derivative  can  be  detected  with  each  acid. 

We  have  been  able,  however,  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  the 
accelerating  effect  of  hydrochloric,  perchloric,  and  trichloroacetic 
acids. 

A  solution  of  0*5  gram  of  «-tribromoaniline  in  10  c.c.  of  acetic 
anh^ride  to  which  was  added  0*15  c.c.  of  a  37  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  gram-molecular  proportion)  was  kept  for  one  and 
a-half  hours,  and  then  poured  into  warm  water.  6-Tribromoacetanilide, 
which  separated,  melted  at  227—229"^,  instead  of  at  232"".  As  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  all  but  insoluble  in  acetic  anhydride,  the  concentration 
of  the  acid,  owing  to  its  obvious  escape  from  the  solution,  must  have 
fallen  below  the  initial  value. 

Experiments  carried  out  in  acetic  acid  solution,  in  which  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  somewhat  more  soluble,  led  to  a  similar  result.  The 
aniline  and  anhydride  were  in  the  molecular  ratio  of  1 :  15,  2  gram- 
molecules  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  being  present. 

Perchloric  acid  was  used  in   the  form  of  a  5iV-solution.     In  one 
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experiment,  one  gram  of  t-tribromoaniline  dissolved  in  38  c.e.  of  acetic 
acid  (98  per  cent.)  was  treated  with  6*45  co.  (18*2  gram-molecular 
proportions)  of  acetic  anhydride  and  0*6  c.c.  (1  gram-molecular  propor- 
tion) of  5i\r  (50*25  per  cent.)  perchloric  acid.  The  mixture  was  kept 
for  half  an  hour  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  then  poured  into 
warm  water.  The  solid  material  thus  obtained,  which  was  a  mixture 
of  9-tribromonaniline  and  -acetanilLde,  contained  50  per  cent,  of  the 
latter. 

Trichloroacetic  acid  accelerated  the  acetylation,  but  in  a  far  less 
pronounced  manner  than  the  other  acids  which  were  tested.  In  an 
experiment  similar  to  that  just  described,  only  20  per  cent,  of  the 
aniiide  was  produced  after  twenty  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

FormcUion  of  Diaoetylanilides, 

The  formation  of  diacetyl  derivatives  is  aided  by  the  presence  of  an 
acid,  but  in  nothing  like  the  same  degree  as  that  of  the  monoaoetyl 
derivatiyes. 

A.  solution  of  0*2  gram  of  «-tribromoaniline  in  20  ca  of  acetic 
anhydride,  to  which  0*25  gram-molecular  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
was  added,  contained  only  the  monoacetyl  derivative  after  ten  minutes. 
After  remaining  for  three  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  diacetanilide  was  distinctly  shown  by  the  depression  of  the 
melting  point  from  231^  (the  melting  point  of  the  monoaoetyl  deriv- 
ative) to  192 — 213%  but  only  after  forty-eight  hours  was  the  diacetyl- 
ation  complete. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  mixture,  containing  the  monoacetyl 
derivative  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  was  maintained  at  70 — 80°,  instead 
of  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  quantitative  conversion  into 
the  diacetyl  derivative  was  brought  about  in  one  hour.  That  the 
elevation  of  temperature  alone  is  not  the  caubb  of  this  rapid  production 
of  the  diacetyl  derivative  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  after  seven 
hours'  heating  of  a  solution  of  the  monoacetanilide  in  acetic  anhydride 
at  70 — 80°  is  some  70  per  cent,  of  the  diacetanilide  formed. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature,  no  change  was  detected  in  a  solution 
of  the  acetanilide  in  acetic  anhydride  after  a  long  period.  The  mixture 
of  acetic  anhydride  and  acetic  acid  used  by  us  (p.  1249),  as  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  foregoing  demonstrate,  will  not  carry  the 
acetylation  further  than  the  formation  of  the  monoacetyl  derivative. 

The  speed  of  diacetylation  is  markedly  dependent  on  the  constitution 
of  the  aniline.  For  example,  when  a  nitro-gronp  replaces  the  para- 
placed  bromine  atom,  as  in  2 :  C-dibromo-i-nitroaniline,  mono- 
acetylation  in  acetic  anhydride  solution  is  complete  in  five  minutes  in 
the  presence  of  a  quarter  or  even  one-thirteenth  gram-molecular  pro- 
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portion  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
solubility  of  this  aniline  is  such  that  on  using  20  c.c.  of  anhydride  for 
0*5  gram  of  aniline,  the  major  part  of  the  base  remains  in  suspension. 
If  the  aniline  is  safficiently  finely  divided,  it  dissolves  very  rapidly,  the 
anilide  partly  separating.  When  the  larger  proportion  of  sulphuric 
add  is  used,  the  formation  of  the  diacetyl  derivative  follows  quickly 
on  that  of  the  monoacetyl  compound.  In  half  an  hour,  the  melting 
point  of  the  solid  product  falls  far  below  that  of  the  acetanilide,  and 
after  two  hours  is  that  of  the  pure  diacetyl  derivative. 

AcetykUion  of  Phenols, 

According  to  Skraup  {Monaish,^  1898,  19,  468),  the  acceleration  of 
acetylation  of  hydrozy-groups  by  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  have  been 
first  observed  and  put  into  practice  in  the  acetylation  of  cellulose,  <fec., 
by  Franchimont  (Campi.  rend.^  1879,  89,  711).  This  chemist  used  the 
acid  as  an  alternative  to  zinc  chloride  and  similar  reagents,  and 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  dehydrating  agent.  This  view,  however, 
18  untenable  in  the  light  of  Skraup's  results.  The  latter  ascertained 
that  mere  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  had  a  very  powerful  effect  on 
the  acetylation  of  various  hydroxy-compounds  by  acetic  anhydride. 
Later,  Freyss  (BtdL  Soc,  Ind.  Mvlhouse,  1899,  44)  tested  the  use 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  acetylation  of  phenols,  aldehydes,  and  amino- 
phenols,  &c,  Thiele's  preparation  (Bar,,  1898,  31,  1249)  of  acetyl 
derivatives  of  quinols  by  treatment  of  the  corresponding  qninones 
with  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
a  reaction  of  the  same  type. 

To  test  the  effect  of  different  acids,  we  have  chosen  8-tribromophenol, 
which  yields  an  acetyl  derivative  (m.  p.  82^),  easily  isolated  and 
•weighed.  In  the  presence  of  0*25  gram-molecular  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of  the  phenol  in  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and 
acetic  anhydride  (50  per  cent.),  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
contains  only  acetate  after  half  an  hour.  On  replacing  the  sulphuric 
acid  by  perchloric  acid,  acetylation  is  equally  rapid.  In  the  absence  of 
acid,'^the  phenol  is  unchanged  after  twenty-four  hours.  Nitric  acid 
reacts  with  the  phenol,  bromine  being  eliminated,  whilst  hydrochloric 
and  trichloroacetic  acids  scarcely  produce  an  appreciable  effect* 

Part  Played  by  the  Acid. 

In  our  experiments,  we  have  demonstrated  that  many  acids,  not  only 
sulphuric  acid,  are  accelerators  of  acetylation.^     For  this  effect  to 

•  In  D.B.-P.  147038,  a  method  of  acetylating  phenylglycine-o-carbozylie  acid  by 
aatuatiiig  a  solution  in  acetic  anhydride  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride  is  described. 
The  reaction  appears  to  be  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  acetyl  chloride. 
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appear  in  the  case  of  amineay  our  results  show  it  to  be  essential  that 
the  amino-group  should  possess  very  little  power  of  oombining  with 
acids  to  form  ammonium  salts.  The  speed  of  aoetjlation  of  the  more 
basic  anilines  is  lowered,  not  raised,  by  acids.  When  the  amino-group 
is  between  two  ortho-placed  (negative)  groups,  its  combining  power 
with  acids  is,  as  is  well  known,  greatly  reduced,  partly  possibly 
on  account  of  the  negative  character  of  these  groups,  and  partly 
by  virtue  of  a  steric  effect.  Moreover,  such  an  amino-group  reacts 
very  tardily  with  acetylating  agents,  such  as  acetic  anhydride  or 
acetyl  chloride.  Hence  the  specific  accelerating  action  of  the 
acid  has  an  opportunity  of  making  itself  felt,  and  is  no  longer 
masked  either  by  the  conversion  of  the  amino-group  into  the 
ammonium  compound,  which  at  the  same  time  removes  the  add,  or  by 
the  too  rapid  action  of  the  amino-group  with  the  acetic  anhydride. 

It  is  not  easy  at  present  to  state  with  precision  what  is  the  part 
played  by  the  add.  Thiele  and  Winter  (AnnaUn,  1900,  311,  341) 
are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  acetylation  of  hydroxy-groups,  an 
anhydride  of  sulphuric  add  and  acetic  acid,  CH3*G0*0*S0|H,  is  first 
formed,  which  then  reacts  with  the  hydrozy-group.  This  substance  was 
thought  by  Franchimont  to  be  present  in  solutions  of  sulphuric  add 
in  acetic  anhydride,  and  to  become  converted  into  a  sulphonic  deriv- 
ative of  acetic  acid,  which  he  isolated. 

The  peculiar  behaviour  of  nitric  add  may  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.     The  anhydride  formed  thus : 

Ch'^-OO^  +  HO-NO,-  CH,-00,-NO,  +  CH,-CO,H 
might  react  with  the  aniline  according  to  one  of  the  equations : 

Ar-NH,  +  CHj-COj-NO,  -  Ar-NH-NO,  +  OHj-OOjH 
or 

Ar-NH,  +  CHg-OOj-NO,  «  Ar-NH-CO-CHj  +  HNO3. 

As  a  fact,  the  acetanilide  forms  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  product, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid  the  reaction  is  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  Ar-NH^  +  CHj-COj-SOgH  -  Ar-NH-00-OHg  +  H,80^.  The 
feeble  effect  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  also  be  due  to  a  rductance  to 
form  an  anhydride,  which  is  in  this  case  acetyl  chloride. 

If  the  cause  of  the  acceleration  is  to  be  found  in  a  union  of  the  acid 
and  anhydride,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  complex  is  not  a  definite 

hydride,  but  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  oxonium  salt,  ch'*CO^^^X  • 

On  such  a  view  less  difference  would  be  expected  between  the  varioua 
acids  than  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  formation  of  an  anhydride  is 
the  first  step. 

The  presence  of  an  acid  has  another  effect,  which  probably  plays 
an  important  part  when  the  acetylation  is  carried  out  in  acetic  aeid 
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aolution,  that  is,  in  greatly  accelerating  the  interaction  of  water  and 
the  anhydride.  In  this  way,  the  Bmall  quantities  of  water  present  in 
the  acetic  acid,  or  in  the  acid  added  as  catalyst,  are  removed,  and 
hence  the  reverse  reaction,  the  hydrolysis  of  the  anilide,  is  rendered 
impossible. 

The  effect  of  variation  of  the  proportion  of  the  acid  on  the  rate  of 
acetylation  of  amines  and  phenols,  and  a  study  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
reaction,  are  under  investigation.  The  preliminary  experiments  in- 
dicate that  the  speed  of  acetylation  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  concentration  of  the  acid,  that  is,  doubling  the  concentration  of 
the  acid  quadruples  the  velocity. 

Preparation  of  the  Monoctcetyl  Derivatives   of  Dt'Ortho-eubetituted 

Anilinei. 

Most  anilines  with  two  negative  groups,  such  as  the  halogens  and 
the  nitro-group,  in  the  ortho-position  with  respect  to  the  amino-group 
can  be  quantitatively  converted  into  their  monoacetyl  derivatives  by 
the  following  procedure. 

One  gram  of  the  aniline  is  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
(98 — 100  per  cent.),  or  in  some  cases  when  the  aniline  is  very  in- 
soluble it  is  suspended  in  this  quantity  of  solvent.  Acetic  anhydride 
is  next  added  to  the  mixture;  we  have  generally  used  15  gram-mole- 
cular proportions  of  acetic  anhydride  to  one  gram-molecular  proportion 
of  aniline,  that  is,  from  about  4 — 6  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride  for  one  gram 
of  aniline,  according  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  aniline.  008  c.c. 
(about  four  drops)  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  then  introduced, 
and  the  mixture  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  forty  minutes 
to  an  hour.  It  is  then  poured  into  100  c.c.  of  warm  water,  whereupon 
the  anilide  immediately  separates.  Increase  of  the  acetic  anhydride 
hastens  the  acetylation,  but  there  is  danger  in  some  cases,  if  too  large 
an  excess  of  acetic  anhydride  is  present,  of  the  production  of  the 
diacetyl  derivative. 

We  have  found  this  method  well  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  the 
monoacetyl  derivatives  of  2:4: 6-tribromoaniline  and  other  similar 
«-trihalogen  anilines,  for  2  :  6-dichloro-  and  2  : 6-dibromo-4-DitroanilLnes, 
for  2  : 4-dichloro-6-nitroaniline,  and  for  3-bromo-5-nitro-j9-toluidioe. 

2  : 6-Dibromoaniline  appears  to  be  somewhat  exceptional,  and  is 
acetylated  only  if  the  proportion  of  anhydride  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  given  above.  We  have  prepared  the  monoacetyl  derivative 
by  dissolving  the  aniline  in  acetic  anhydride  and  adding  the  usual 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  acetylation  was  complete  in  two 
hours. 
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Preparation  of  Diacetyl  Derivatives. 

The  di-o-substituted  anilines  just  mentioned  all  form  diaoeljl 
derivatives  with  ease  in  the  presence  of  mineral  acid  when  the  mixiore 
of  aniline  and  acetic  anhydride  is  not  dilated  with  acetic  acid,  but  the 
rapidity  of  the  reaction  depends  considerably  on  the  coDStitution  of 
the  aniline.  For  example,  2  : 6-dibromo-/>-nitroaniline  yields  a  diaoety) 
derivative  more  readily  than  a-tribromoaniline. 

B-TrHn-omodiacetanilide. — This  compound  can  be  easily  prepared  in 
the  followiog  manner :  1  gram  of  «-tribromoaniline  is  dissolved  in 
40  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride  to  which  0  08  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  (^  gram- 
molecular  proportion)  has  been  added.  The  mixture  is  placed  on  the 
water-bath  (70 — 80°)  for  one  hour,  and  then  poured  into  100  ac.  of 
warm  water,  whereupon  the  diacetyl  derivative  crystallises  out  in  the 
pure  state. 

2  :  ^-DicJUorO'initroaoetanUide,  —  One  gram  of  the  aniline  is 
suspended  in  40  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride  to  which  0*08  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  The  aniline  passes  into  solution,  the 
colour  disappearing  very  rapidly.  After  remaining  for  two  hours  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  the  mixture  is  poured  iuto  warm  water. 
The  diacetanilide  separates  directly  in  a  nearly  pure  state,  melting  at 
138°  instead  of  140°. 

The  Aoetylation  of  Heptahromo-^hydrooGydiphenylamine  (s-IVtiroma- 
p!tenylr2' :  3' :  6' :  Q'-ietrabrotno-i-hydroxyphenylamine), 

In  our  investigation  of  the  hydroxydiphenylamines  (this  vol.,  p.  314), 
we  were  unable  to  prepare  the  acetyl  derivatives  by  heating  the 
compounds  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate  in  the  ordinary 
way.  We  find,  however,  that  the  monoacetyl  derivatives,  in  which  the 
acetyl  group  has  replaced  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxy-group,  can  be 
very  easily  obtained  when  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the 
anhydride  instead  of  the  sodium  acetate. . 

0*5  Gram  of  heptabromohydroxydiphenylamine  is  suspended  in 
50  c.c.  of  acetic  anhydride  to  which  0*1  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
added.  The  mixture  is  warmed  for  fifteen  minutes  on  the  water-bath, 
when  the  compound  completely  dissolves.  On  cooling,  the  etcetais 
separates  in  small,  colourless,  granular  crystals,  melting  at  193°.  The 
insolubility  in  warm  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  showed  that  the  com- 
pound no  longer  contains  a  hydroxyl  group  : 

01212 gave  02043  AgBr.     Br  =  71-74. 

Cj^HgOgNBry  requires  Br  =  71-78  per  cent. 


UNlVBHSITr  COLLEGJS  OF  NOKTH  WaLES, 
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CXX. — The  Hydrolysis  of  Amygdalin  by  Emulsin. 

Part  I. 

By  S.  J.  M ANSON  AuLD,  Ph.D. 

Enzymes  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  occur  singly,  and  it  is  /requently  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  isolate  them  from  the  mixture.  The  influoDce 
of  these  enzymes  on  one  another  has  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  investigation,  and  it  seems  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  the  presence  of  other  enzymes  may  have  a  distinct  effect  on  the 
action  (compare  Henry  and  Auld,  Froc,  Boy.  Soc^j  1905,  76,  Bf  568). 
It  is  a  matter  of  concern,  therefore,  that  it  has  been  just  those 
ferments  occurring  with  numerous  others  that  have  been  employed  for 
the  study  of  enzymic  action.  Maltase,  diastase,  zymase,  and  lipase  are 
all  examines  of  this.  It  is  also  the  case  that  many  of  these  enzymes 
occur  in  numerous  forms,  and  their  source  must  of  neceesity  be 
regarded  as  a  factor  both  in  their  action  and  their  examination.  The 
maltase  of  yeast,  of  malt,  and  of  germinating  Indian  corn  {Ber,^  1 895, 
28,  1050)  are  very  decidedly  different  in  many  respects,  and  a  whole 
series  of  diastases  is  known. 

For  these  reasons  it  seemed  desirable  to  extend  the  investigation  of 
enzymic  action  to  emulsin,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  be  readily 
obtained  in  a  state  of  "  purity,"  that  is,  unmixed  with  other  ferments. 
Further,  only  three  distinct  types  of  emulsin  have  been  described, 
namely,  the  ordinary  emulsin  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  Prunus 
amygdalus  var,  duLcis  and  Prunus  amygdalus  vtxr,  atnara,  the  emulsin 
of  Aspergillus  niger,  to  which  H^rissey  (Recherches  sur  VEmulsin, 
Thise,  Paris,  1899)  ascribes  a  special  action,  particularly  in  the  rate 
of  its  decomposition  of  arbutin,  and  an  emulsin  associated  with  pbaseo- 
lunatin  (linamarin)  in  young  flax  plants  and  seeds  and  in  Phaseolus 
lunatus  beans.  The  latter  enzyme  was  stated  by  Jorissen  and  Hairs 
{Bull,  Acad,  ray.  Belg.,  1891,  21,  518)  to  decompose  both  amygdalin 
and  linamarin,  whilst  the  emttbio  of  sweet  almonds  was  without  action 
on  the  latter.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  Jorissen  and  Hairs' 
emulsin  is  probably  a  mixture  of  ordinary  emulsin  with  a  maltase-like 
ferment,  which  causes  the  decomposition  of  phaseolunatin.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  H^rissey's  aspergillus  emulsin  is  identical  with 
that  of  almonds,  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  being  rather  un- 
satisfactory. 

A  third  fact  renders  the  investigation  of  emulsin  action  necessary 
and  advantageous;  on  Fischer's  system  of  relating  enzyme  action  to 
configuration,  emulsin  is  the  ferment  which  alone  decomposes  the 
/9-glucosides,  and  in  this  way  is  complementary  to  maltase,  which  only 
attacks  the  a-isomerides. 
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The  hydroljtic  action  of  emulsin  has  cot  been  the  subject  of  much 
investigation.  One  or  two  old  and  practically  valueless  publications 
exist  (compare  Marckwort  and  Hiifner,  J,  pi\  Chem.j  1875,  [ii],  11, 
202)»  and  the  only  work  of  any  importance  on  the  subject  is  that  of 
Tammann  {Zeitach.  physioL  Chem,,  1892,  16,  271),  who  examined  the 
action  of  emulsin  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  inveitase  and  diastase. 
Although  generally  regarded  as  a  valuable  investigation,  it  contains, 
even  in  the  small  part  devoted  to  emuUin,  numerous  inaccuracies, 
some  of  which  will  be  referred  to  and  discussed  later.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  the  law  of  mass 
was  supposed  to  govern  the  course  of  enzyme  action. 

.It  was  decided  to  study  the  action  of  emulsin  principally  with 
regard  to  its  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin,  the  gluco&ide  with  which  it  is 
chiefly  associated  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Amygdalin  and  emulsin 
are  co-existent,  for  example,  in  the  seeds  of  Pruntu  cunygtlcUu^  and  on 
macerating  these  with  water  the  enzyme  hydrolyses  amygdalin  with 
the  production  of  one  molecule  each  of  benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  two  molecules  of  dextrose : 

O20H2  AiN  +  2H2O  =  CeHj-OHO  +  HON  +  20eH„O5, 


Tfte  **  Emulsin "  of  Flax,  and  the  Enzymes  of  Phaseolus  lunatus  emd 
Manihot  utilissima. 

As  previously  mentioned,  Jorissen  and  Hairs  isolated  a  glucosidcy 
linamario,  from  germinating  flax  seeds,  which  they  found  to  be 
unacted  on  by  the  emulsin  of  almonds.  Oo-existent  with  the  gluooside, 
however,  was  found  an  enzyme  which,  besides  hydrolysing  linamarin, 
also  decomposes  amygdalin  and  salicin.  Up  to  the  present,  the  general 
view  has  been  to  attribute  these  different  decompositions  to  the  same 
ferment,  and  consequently  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  special  form  of 
emulsin  (see  Oppenheimer,  Die  FermefUe,  p.  215).  It  has  lately 
been  shown  that  the  cyanogenetic  glucosides  of  flax,  Linum  usiiatis- 
simum^  and  of  sweet  and  bitter  cassava,  Manihot  utilissima  and  Manihot 
aipii,  are  identical  with  phaseolunatin  obtained  from  Phaseolus  luncUus 
beans  (Dunstan,  Henry,  and  Auld,  Proc,  Roy,  Soc,,  1906,  78,  B^ 
145,  152).  It  was  first  stated  (Dunstan  and  Henry,  Proc.  Roy,  tSoc^ 
1903,  72,  285)  that  phaseolunatin  is  hydrolysed  by  emulsin,  but  it 
has  now  been  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  although  the  enzyme 
accompanying  phaseolunatin  also  decomposes  the  naturally-oocurring 
j3-glucosides  (Dunstan,  Henry,  and  Auld,  Proc,  Roy.  Soo,,  1907,  79, 
£f  315).  Similar  observations  were  made  with  regard  to  the  glucoside 
and  enzyme  of  cassava.  It  has  been  further  shown  that  in  decom* 
posing  phaseolunatin,  the  enzymes  associated  with  it  in  the  various 
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plants  act  as  maltase-like  ferments,  and   in   similarly  decomposing 
amjgdalin,  &c,,  as  emulsin-like  ferments. 

As  it  was  thought  that  the  ferments  were  probably  mixtures, 
attempts  were  made  to  decide  the  question  experimentally.  It  will  be 
seen  by  a  referance  to  tables  HE.  and  lY.  that  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
/Sglucosides  proceeds  much  more  slowly  than  that  of  phaseolunatin. 
The  case  is,  in  fact,  almost  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  maltase 
contained  in  extract  of  malt.  It  has  been  shown  by  Marino  and  Floren- 
tine {Gazzeita,  1906,  36,  ii,  395)  that  this  enzyme  decomposes  both 
a-glucosides,  for  example,  maltase  and  a-methylglucoside,  and  /3-gluco- 
sides,  like  amygdalin,  salicin,  &c.  This  dual  action  is  ascribed  to  the 
same  enzyme.  It  is  probable  that  the  maltase  decomposition  may  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  action,  and  the  emulsin-like  hydrolysis  as 
secondary.  As  the  action  of  phaseolunatase  *  might  be  explained  in  a 
similar  manner,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  test  it  from  this  point 
of  view. 

Experiments  were  first  made  to  determine  whether  a  difference 
between  the  optimum  temperatures  of  the  actions  on  amygdalin  and 
phaseolunatin  could  be  observed,  but  very  inconclusive  results  were 
obtained,  and  the  attempt  was  eventually  abandoned.  The  optima  of 
both  actions  seemed  to  be  between  40^  and  50^. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  general,  that  the  maltase  ferments  are  more 
delicate  than  emulsin,  and  particularly  more  sensitive  towards  heat 
when  in  the  dissolved  state.  Lintner  and  Erbber  {Ber.,  1895,  28 
1050)  have  shown,  for  example,  that  yeast  maltase  is  destroyed  at 
56^,  whereas  emulsin  retains  a  portion  of  its  activity  after  being 
heated  for  some  time  at  70^  (Henry  and  Auld,  loc,  eit).  It  was 
thought  possible,  therefore,  that  if  the  action  of  phaseolunatase  is  due 
to  two  distinct  enzymes,  they  might  behave  differently  towards  heat. 
This  has  actually  been  realised  experimentally.  By  carefully  heating 
the  enzyme  solution  and  observing  the  relative  rates  of  decomposition 
of  amygdalin  and  phaseolunatin,  it  has  been  possible  to  prove  that  the 
activity  towards  the  latter  glucoside  is  destroyed  before  that  which 
causes  the  decomposition  of  the  )3-glucosides.  This  can  readily  be 
Feen  by  reference  to  table  V.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
cf  the  enzymes,  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  conclude  from  these  results 
that  phaseolunatase  contains  two  distinct  enzymes,  and  these  may 
be  designated  the  a-  and  )3-enzymes,  corresponding  with  their  activity 
towards  a-  and  )3-glucoside8.  This  is  preferable  to  naming  them 
maltase  and  emulsin  respectively,  for,  although  the  former  enzyme 
decomposes  maltase  and  a-methylglucoside,  the  action  in  both  cases  is 
very  slow   and  limited.      The   highest   decompositions  of   a-methyl- 

*  The  term  *'  phaseolunatase  "  is  used  to  represent  the  mixtures  of  enzymes  in  tlte 
three  plant  s^iecies  without  regard  to  their  dual  activity. 
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gluoodde  were  obUined  bj  employiDg  a  simple  Aqaeona  eliraot  of 
white  (cultivated)  Phaseohu  IwuUus  beans  containing  no  cyanogenetie 
gluoofiid^  obtained  by  macerating  the  meal  With  12  volumes  of  water 
mixed  with  toluene.  Fifty  cic  of  this  solution,  added  to  10  cc.  of  a 
8  per  cent,  solution  of  the  glucoside,  and  kept  at  40^  for  thirty  hours» 
oatised  A  deciompoeition  of  9*8  per  centi 


fhe  Dynamics  of  the  ffydrolym  o/  Amygddlin  by  Emulsin, 

The  dynamical  study. of  an  enzymio  hydrolysis  differs  to  a  oertaiti 
extent  from  that  of  an  ordinary  chemical  reaction,  principally  because 
the  products  of  change  eventually  exert  a  decided  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  hydrolystt  This  action  being  very  slight  at  the 
commencement  of  the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin  by  emulsin,  the 
measurements  of  the  velocity  of  reaction  have  been  carried  out) 
as  far  as  possibloi  over  short  periods  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
Reaction. 

Injltunce  of  ths  Concentration  of  Etnul$in, — ^The  effect  of  changing 
the  concentration  of  emulsin  on  its  action  on  amygdalin  has  been 
studied  by  Marckwort  and  Hilfner  (loo*  dl.),  who  added  emulsin 
dissolved  in  glycerol  to  a  solution  of  amygdalin  and  estimated  the 
amount  of  glucoside  decomposed  after  fifteen  minutes.  Their  results 
are,  however,  practically  worthless* 

Tammann  (/oe.  cit)  has  also  investigated  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  emulsin  in  studying  its  action  on  salicin.  Heroi  howeverj 
he  followed  the  action  by  means  of  the  polarimeter,  and  in  consequence 
his  results  have  no  absolute  value^  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rotatory 
power  of  a  mixture  of  salicin  and  dextrose  is  not  directly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  those  substances  present  in  solution.  He  finds^  in 
accord  with  the  previous  workers,  that  the  amount  of  salicin  hydrolysed 
increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  enzyme,  but  apparently  does 
not  find  any  definite  relationship  between  the  emulsin  present  and 
the  velocity  of  reaction. 

By  measuring  only  the  initial  velocities  induced  by  varying 
quantities  of  emulsin  in  separate  solutions,  and  thus  avoiding  any 
complications  due  to  secondary  action  of  the  decomposition  products, 
it  has  been  found  that  with  small  concentrations  of  the  enzyme  the 
velocity  of  hydrolysis  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  emulsin^ 
As  the  concentration  is  increased  this  relationship  ceasesi  and 
eventually  a  further  increase  in  the  quantity  of  emulsin  present 
produces  no  corresponding  increase  in  velocity^     Taking  the  formulsy 
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P^  —  (^j  ,  where  Fj  and  V^  are  the  velocities  corresponding  with 
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the  oonoentrations  0^  and  C^,  the  following  values  of  '*  n  "  may  be 
calculated  from  the  results  given  in  table  YI : 


rjr^ 

n. 

I               rjr^ 

w. 

1.     a/b  0-610 

0-96 

4.    d/e  0-731 

1-23 

2.     b/c  0-699 

0-96 

6.     elf  0-791 

1'82 

8.    c/d  0-700 

1-02 

6.    f/g  0-896 

1-36 

In  the  above  table,  n  =  1  for  moderate  concentrations  of  enzyme, 
but  increases  considerably  with  increase  of  concentration.  This 
agrees  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  observations  of  E.  F.  Armstrong 
{Proe.  Roy.  Soc,,  1904,  73,  500)  on  the  decomposition  of  lactose  by 
kefir  lactase*  Slator  P'rans.,  1906,  80,  (131)  obtained  a  constant 
value  n«l  for  alcoholic  fermentation  by  live  yeast,  but  Herzog 
{Zeiieeh.  physiol.  Chem.,  1902,  37,  149)  with  ''zymin"  (yeast  con- 
served with  acetone)  found  n»2,  and  Euler  (i6icf.,  1905,  44,  63) 
with  yeast  juice  obtained  values  for  n  varying  from  1*29 — 1*67. 

It^uence   qf  the    Concentration    qf  Amygdalin, — 0*Sullivan  and 

Tompson  (Trans.,  1890,  57,  865)  studied  the  course  of  the  reaction  of 

invertase  on  sucrose,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  course  of 

enzymic  hydrolysis  follows  the  law  of  mass  action,  and  that,  like  the 

corresponding  inversion  by  acids,  it  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

C 
for  unimolecular  reactions :  log-^  =  lU,    It  was  first  definitely  shown 

w 
by  Adrian  Brown  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  373)  that  these  conclusions 
cannot  be  supported*  ^Working  also  with  invertase,  Brown  found  that 
the  values '  of  k  calculated  from  the  above  equation  gradually 
increased  instead  of  remaining  constant.  About  the  same  time, 
Victor  Henri  (Compi.  rend.f  1901,  133,  891)  formulated  an  empirical 
law  to  represent  the  course  of  inversion  by  enzymes,  and  arrived  at 

the  conclusion  that  the  expression  2kt  »  log^^ — ?  was  valid. 

a  —  as 

In  the  case  of  invertase,  Adrian  Brown  and  Horace  Brown  and 
Glendinning  (Trans.,  1902,  81,  388)  showed  that,  when  the  con- 
centration of  the  hydrolyte  is  great  compared  with  that  of  the 
enzyme,  the  decomposition  is  a  linear  function  of  the  time,  but  changes 
to  the  logarithmic  law  in  dilute  solutions.  This  has  been  realised 
for  other  enzyme  actions  by  different  workers,  particularly  by 
E.  F.  Armstrong  {Proc.Roy.  Soc.,  1904,  73,  500,  516,  526  ;  74,  188, 
195)  for  the  sucrodastic  enzymes. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  for  emulsin,  also,  the  velocity  of 
reaction  is  independent  of  the  concentration  of  amygdalin  when  the 
latter  is  present  in  large  excess  (table  YII).  Thus  a  constant 
quanUlyf  and  not  a  constant  fraolion,  of  amygdalin  is  hydrolysed  in 
unit  time.  Larger  quantities  of  amygdalin  begin  to  produce  a 
retarding  effect  on  the  action. 
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These  results  throw  no  light  on  the  course  of  hydrolysis  when  the 
concentration  of  the  amygdalin  is  allowed  to  change  owing  to  the 
latter  being  consumed  in  the  reaction,  and  when  outside  Inflaenoes, 
such  as  the  presence  of  the  products  of  change,  are  brought  into  con- 
sideration. If,  now,  the  experiments  quoted  in  table  YII  are  criteria 
of  the  velocity  of  hydrolysis  throughout  the  reaction,  the  curve 
obtained  by  combination  of  time  and  hydrolytic  activity  should  be  a 
straight  -line.     This,   however,   is   not  the  case,   for,   although   the 

velocity    constants    calculated     from    the    equation  Jc  =  -log    ^ 

I      a  "  X 

increase  continually,  the  actual  velocity  decreases  very  considerably 

towards  the  end  of  the  reaction,  despite  the  fact  that  the  hydrolysis 

does  not  approach  completion.     This  may  be  seen  from  table  Yllf, 

which  also,  from  the  values  of  k^  proves  definitely  that  the  hydrolysis 

does  not  follow  the  law  of  mass  action.    In  the  above  expression,  a 

represents  the  quantity  of  amygdalin  originally  present,  and  x  the 

quantity  decomposed  after  a  time  t.     The  non-constancy  of  the  values 

of  k  cannot  be  due  to  an  action  in  the  reverse  direction,  for  this  would 

tend  to  decrease  k,  which  actually  increases  during  the  course   of 

action. 

It  was  shown  by  Horace  Brown  and  Glendinning  {loe.  eU.)  for  the 
diastatic  fermentation  of  starch  that  the  hydrolysis  proceeded  in  two 
stages.  In  the  first  stage  at  the  beginning  of  the  reaction  the 
decomposition  was  a  linear  function  of  the  time,  but  later  it  actually 
followed  the  logarithmic  law.  The  results  obtained  with  emulain  may 
be  interpreted  in  a  similar  manner.  Up  to  a  decomposition  of  nearly 
50  per  cent.,  equal  amounts  are  hydrolysed  in  equal  times.  From  this 
point  onwards,  D  decreases  steadily.  The  results  were  accordingly 
recalculated  from  the  ninety  minutes'  decomposition,  and  the  values  of 
k  found  corresponding  with  this  time  as  £  =  0  and  the  decomposition 
as  a=»l.  Some  of  the  numbers  obtained  are  quoted  in  table  X,  and 
from  the  constancy  of  the  values  of  k  it  would  appear  that  the  emulsin 
action  also  falls  into  two  phases,  a  linear  and  a  logarithmic,  both 
more  or  less  distinct  from  each  other.  The  linear  phase  extends  over 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  hydrolysis. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  although  most  of  the  enzymes  have  been 
shown  to  act  apparently  independently  of  the  law  of  mass  action, 
Fokin  {J.  Bu88.  Phys.  Chem.  iSoe,,  1905,  38,  858)  has  quite  recently 
asserted  that  the  action  of  lipase,  obtained,  for  example,  from  the 
seeds  of  C/ielidonium  niajus^  proceeds  "  like  other  catalytic  actions,  in 
accordance  with  Wilhelmy's  logarithmic  law."  The  mass  of  evidence 
being  against  such  a  view  of  enzymic  action,  it  seems  desirable  that 
Fokin's  results  should  be  re-examined  and  the  question  of  the 
procedure  of  lipoclastic  action  settled. 
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The  fact  that  the  latter  part  of  the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin  by 
emulsin  proceeds  according  to  the  logarithmic  law,  might  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  shape  of  the  curve  of  the  action  is  merely 
fortuifcons  and  due  to  partial  destruction  of  the  enzyme.  Inhibition 
of  the  action  by  the  products  of  change  might  also  produce  a  certain 
constancy  in  the  values  of  k.  It  has  been  proved  for  invertase  by 
Adrian  Brown,  however,  that  where  the  concentration  of  enzyme  is 
large  compared  with  that  of  hydrolyte,  the  normal  course  of  the 
hydrolysis  obeys  the  law  of  mass  action.  The  constancy  of  the 
recalculated  k  values  might  therefore  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
the  concentration  of  amygdalin  had  become  sufficiently  small  to  cause 
this  second  stage  of  the  reaction.  It  was  decided  therefore  to 
investigate  the  hydrolysis  in  dilute  amygdalin  solutions  in  the  hope 
that  this  logarithmic  stage  would  be  actually  realised. 

The  great  difficulty  in  such  experiments  was  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
dilution  without  causing  the  reaction  to  proceed  so  quickly  that  it 
could  not  be  followed  quantitatively.  Numerous  experiments  were 
carried  out  uuder  varying  conditions,  and  it  was  eventually  found 
possible  to  trace  the  logarithmic  phase  of  the  hydrolysis  (table  X). 

The  generally  accepted  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of 
enzyme  hydrolysis  is  independent  of  the  concentration  of  hydrolyte  is 
the  assumption  that  a  compound  is  produced  by  interaction  of  enzyme 
and  substance.  If  the  compound  thus  formed  lasts  for  an  appreciable 
time,  it  will  follow  that,  assuming  the  enzyme  to  be  completely 
regenerated,  alteration  of  the  concentration  of  hydrolyte  will  have  no 
effect,  and  equal  amounts  of  the  latter  will  be  decomposed  in  equal 
times.  Only  when  the  concentration  of  the  substance  under  examina- 
tion becomes  so  small  that  a  quantity  of  the  enzyme  remains  uncom- 
bined  will  it  have  any  effect  on  the  course  of  hydrolysis.  The  results 
obtained  with  emulsin  and  amygdalin  are  completely  in  accord  with 
this  theory.  It  follows,  for  iostance,  that  the  quantity  of  enzyme, 
being  completely  combined  with  the  hydrolyte,  is  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  compouud  formed,  and  therefore  of  the  velocity  of 
reaction.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  enzyme  should  show  a 
proportional  increase  in  the  rate  of  hydrolysis.  This  is,  of  course, 
actually  the  case,  although  other  workers  have  obtained  results  not  so 
easily  explained.  Herzog  (loc.  eiL),  for  instance,  showed  that  the 
velocity  of  alcoholic  fermentation  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
concentration  of  zymase.  As  pointed  out  by  Slator  {loc,  cU,),  how- 
ever, the  constancy  of  k  in  Herzog's  results  is  probably  due  to 
partial  decomposition  of  the  enzyme.  Fokin's  results  may  possibly  be 
explained  in  a  similar  manner,  for  lipase,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
particularly  sensitive  enzyme. 

fietarda^ian  of  the  Hydrolyiis.—Enzyme  action,  in  general,  is  capable 
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of  inhibition  by  a  large  number  of  agentSi  and  it  has  been  in  iba  study 
of  the  effect  of  retarding  agents  that  any  insight  into  their  stmoture 
and  action  has  been  obtained. 

Inhibition  of  ensyme  hydrolysis  may  be  caosed  in  three  wajs: 
(a)  Bj  destruction  of  the  enzyme ;  generally  by  coagulation  through 
the  action  of  substances  of  acid  or  basic  character,  sometimes  by  salts, 
and  always  by  heat.  (5)  By  combination  of  the  enzyme  with  substances 
other  than  the  hydrolyte.     (c)  By  reverse  action. 

In  the  natural  course  of  hydrolysis,  only  the  last  two  come  into 
consideration,  and  (c)  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

BeiardcUian  Caused  by  the  Produoia  qf  Reaction. — In  the  ensyme 
hydrolyses  already  studied,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  products  of 
reaction  are  the  principal  factors  in  causing  the  reaction  to  cease,  and 
that  by  removal  of  these  products  the  action  will  proceed  to  a  finish 
(Tammann,  loc.  eU.), 

The  retardation  caused  by  the  products  of  the  reaction  of  the 
hydrolysis  of  amygdalin  by  emulsin,  namely,  bensaldehyde,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  dextrose,  has  been  investigated  by  the  addition  of 
known  quantities  of  these  substances,  both  alone  and  together,  to  the 
reacting  mixture  and  observing  the  change  in  the  velocity  of  reaction. 
The  results  obtained  are,  on  the  whole,  in  agreement  with  some  lees 
comprehensive  experiments  carried  out  by  Tammann  in  the  same 
direction.  Benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid  have,  it  would  appear^ 
greater  retarding  effect  on  the  action  than  dextrose,  but  here  the 
results  differ  from  those  of  Tammann,  who  attributed  a  stronger 
inhibiting  action  to  hydrocyanic  acid  than  to  benzaldehyde.  From 
tables  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  this  would  not  seem  to  be  the  cue,  and  the 
values  obtained  are  more  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  Jaeobson 
{Zeitaeh.  j^ysiol.  Chnn.^  1892,  16,  367)  and  Marino  and  Fiorentino 
{Gazzeiia,  1906,  36,  ii,  395),  who  contend  that  the  action  of  emulsin  is 
not  affected  by  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  This,  however,  is 
also  only  partly  correct,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  exerts  a  distinct  retarding 
action. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  draw  any  relationship  between  the 
retardation  caused  by  benzaldehyde,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  dextrose 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  products  of  reaction.  The  dextrose  probably 
inhibits  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  by  recombination  with  the  enzyme  to 
form  complex  carbohydrates,  and  the  hydrocyanic  aci<l  will  retard  the 
action  as  a  weak  acid  (see  later).  The  behaviour  of  the  benzaldehyde 
cannot  be  explained  in  the  same  manner.  It  seems,  however,  to  be,  in 
itself,  a  **  poison  "  towards  enzyme  action.  As  is  well  known,  phenol 
is  generally  without  action  on  enzyme  activity,  and  is  frequently  used 
for  sterilising  purposes.  Salicylaldehyde,  however,  at  once  inhifaita 
enzyme  action,  and  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  cases  where  it  was 
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neoessary  to  stop  the  hydrolysis  at  a  certain  point  (E.  F,  Armstrong, 
Trans.,  1903,  83,  1305).  To  the  OHO  group  therefore  must  be 
ascribed  **  enzymiddic  "  properties,  and  benzaldehyde  would  naturally 
belong  to  this  class.  That  this  is  actually  the  case  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  experiment  carried  out  with  invertase  and  sucrose.  To 
two  flasks  containing  1*5  grams  of  sucrose  dissolved  in  15  o.o.  of 
water  were  added  5  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  an  invertase 
preparation,  and  in  one  of  the  flasks  was  placed  three  drops  of 
benzaldehyde.  After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  31°,  the  respective 
amounts  of  sugar  inverted  as  determined  polarimetrically  were  found 
to  be  51*0  and  39*6  per  cent. 

IrMbiium  of  the  HydrolyHs  by  Acids  cmd  Bases. — ^The  action  of  acids 
on  the  activity  of  enzymes  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  investigation,  but,  unfortunately,  the  results  obtained  differ 
very  considerably  among  themselves,  even  when  obtained  under 
apparently  similar  conditions.  It  is  thus  almost  impossible  to 
formulate  a  general  law,  and  even  for  specific  enzymes  an  agreement 
as  to  the  effect  of  acids  has  been  arrived  at  only  in  one  or  two  cases. 
It  can,  of  course,  be  said  definitely  that  strong  acids  destroy  enzyme 
activity,  but  we  are  here  only  concerned  with  low  concentrations. 

With  regard  to  emulsin,  the  only  experiments  on  record  are  those 
of  Jacobson  {Joe,  cU.\  who  investigated  the  property  of  various 
ferments  of  destroying  hydrogen  peroxide  catalytically  with  evolution 
of  oxygen.  No  quantitative  experiments  are  on  record,  however, 
on  the  specific  action  of  emulsin  when  influenced  by  dilute  acids. 
Jacobson's  results  on  the  catalytic  actiyity  of  emulsin  are  of  interest 
in  that  they  show  that  hydrochloric  acid  has  no  accelerating  effect  on 
the  action  even  in  dilute  solutions. 

In  studying  the  ''poisonous"  effect  of  acids  on  the  emulsin 
hydrolysis,  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  acetic,  and  lactic 
acids  were  employed.  The  results  obtained  are  given  in  tables  XYI, 
XVII,  XVIII,  and  XIX. 

The  inhibiting  effect  of  alkalis  (potassium  hydroxide  and  sodium 
hydrogeivcarbonate)  has  also  been  investigated,  and  the  results  are  set 
forth  in  tables  XX,  XXI  and  XXII. 

In  its  behaviour  towards  acids  and  alkalis,  emulsin  acts  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  distinct  from  the  generally  understood  behaviour  of 
most  of  the  other  unorganised  ferments.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
appear  that  the  optimum  action  of  emtilsin  does  not  lie  in  acid  or 
alkaline  solution,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  enzymes.  True, 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  very  small  quantities  has  a  slight  accelerating 
effect  on  the  action,  but  this  increase  in  activity  is  not  comparable,  for 
example,  with  the  effect  of  acid  solutions  on  peptic  proteolysis.  Emulsin 
seems  therefore  to  possess  its  optimum  activity  in  neutral  solution. 
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Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  fact  elucidated  that  during  their 
gradual  inhibition  of  the  power  of  emulsic  hydrolysis,  mineral  acids 
and  alkalis  only  partly  destroy  the  activity,  and  that  a  neutralisatioo 
by  alkalis  or  acids  restores  or  reactivates  the  enzjme  to  a  large  extent. 
Senter  (loe,  cit)  has  found  that  the  inhibiting  action  of  acids  on 
hsemase  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions, 
and  from  his  results  concludes  that  the  enzyme  is  a  weak  base. 
Here,  however,  we  have  distinct  primary  evidence  that  emulsin  is 
capable  of  combining  with  both  acids  and  bases  to  form  salts,  from 
which  it  may  be  recovered  in  the  usual  way.  The  enzyme  would  thus 
appear  to  be  at  the  same  time  both  acid  and  base,  and  is  in  fact 
amphoteric  in  character.  That  neither  of  the  functions  is  very  strong 
is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  salt  formation  only  takes  place  to  a 
limited  extent  with  the  weaker  acids  and  bases. 

The  possibility  of  enzymic  salt  formation  at  once  raises  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  enzymes,  and  especially  whether  the  ferments  them- 
selves  are  material  substances,  and  capable  of  actual  salt  formation. 
Unless  this  is  the  case,  one  must  assume  that  the  energy  centres  of 
which  the  enzyme  is  composed  are  bound  up  so  intimately  with  their 
material  substrata  that  chemical  reactions  involving  the  latter 
produce  absolutely  corresponding  effects  on  the  former.  In  either 
case  it  must  be  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  the  activity 
of  enzymes  is  more  intimately  bound  up  with  the  molecule  of  the 
protein  compounds  with  which  they  are  invariably  associated,  than 
has  hitherto  been  generally  supposed.  The  protein  molecule  itself  is 
both  acid  and  basic  in  character,  and  the  addition  of  small  quantities 
of  acids  and  alkalis  consequently  causes  protein  salt  formation.  If, 
however,  the  acid  or  alkali  is  present  in  somewhat  higher  concen- 
tration, the  structure  of  the  protein  is  completely  altered  and  acid- 
albumins  and  alkali-albuminates  are  produced.  From  these  com- 
pounds, the  protein  cannot  be  regenerated.  The  connexion  with 
enzyme  activity  seems  obvious :  we  have  first  of  all  with  strong 
acids  and  alkalis  of  low  concentrations,  salt  formation  in  the  protein 
molecule,  and  a  corresponding  paralysis  of  the  enzyme.^  Higher 
concentrations  of  hydrogen  and  hydroxy  1  ions  produce  the  acid- 
albumins  and  alkali-albuminates,  and  destroy  the  enzyme  activity. 

Considering  the  dependence  of  the  activity  of  emulsin  on  the 
presence  of  basic  and  acidic  groups,  and  the  fact  that  the  glucosidea 
hydrolysed  contain  no  corresponding  groups  for  attachment,  that 
is,  that  the  compound  of  enzyme  and  hydrolyte  is  probably  not  of  the 
nature  of  a  salt,  it  is  probable  that  the  catalytic  activity  is  bound  up 
with  a  combination  involving  a  dynamic  change  in  the  enzyme 
molecule,  such  as  would  be  expressed,  for  example,  in  a  cyclic 
transformation  of  amino-acid  into  acid  amide.     Such  a  view  of  the 
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hydrolysis  must,  however,  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  emulsin 
is  essentially  speci6c  in  its  action  and  only  decomposes  glucosides 
which  contain  the  j3-lactonic  grouping  in  the  sugar  residue.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  the  protein  molecule  also  contains  carbo- 
hydrate groupings  (compare  Blumenthal  and  Mayer,  Ber.^  1899,  32, 
274),  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  combination  of  enzyme  and 
hydrolyte  only  taking  place  when  both  contain  the  same  or  com- 
plementary similarly  constructed  sugar  molecules.  Such  a  view 
would  be  a  literal  fulfilment  of  Fischer's  "  lock  and  key  '*  aspect  of 
enzyme  hydrolysis. 

ExUtU  of  the  Hydrolysis. — The  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin  by  emulsin 
is  no^  complete.  This  fact  was  first  recognised  by  Liebig,  who 
believed  that  the  reaction  proceeded  only  so  long  as  the  benzaldehyde 
produced  dissolved  in  the  water.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  case. 
Tammann  (lac,  cU.)  also  showed  that  the  action  is  not  finished,  but 
his  results  differ  from  one  another  very  considerably.  Thus,  although, 
in  other  parts  of  the  paper,  decompositions  of  amygdalin  as  high  as 
80  per  cent,  are  implied,  in  the  set  of  experiments  devoted  to  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  emulsin  at  40^  a  maximum 
decomposition  of  only  60  per  cent,  is  obtained. 

Quite  recently,  and  after  this  research  was  well  advanced,  Caldwell 
and  Courtauld  (Trans.,  1907,  91,  670)  repeated  Tammann's  experi- 
ments, and  Calculated  the  amount  of  change  by  observation  of  the 
rotatory  power  and  by  estimation  of  the  benzaldehyde  produced. 
They  found  that  the  maximum  hydrolysis  after  sixtynseven  and  ninvty 
hours  amounted  to  98*2  and  98'5  per  cent,  respectively.  From 
estimations  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  produced,  however,  only  86*1 
per  cent,  of  the  amygdalin  appeared  to  be  decomposed.  Indeed,  lower 
figures  were  invariably  obtained  from  the  hydrocyanic  acid  than 
from  the  benzaldehyde  or  rotatory  power.  No  explanation  of  this 
deficiency  is  given,  although  such  a  deficiency  is  apparently  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  hydrolysis  of  all  cyanogenetic  glucosides. 

Employing  the  method  described  later  for  the  estimation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  much  more  pro- 
found decompositions  of  amygdalin  calculated  from  a  hydrocyanic  acid 
basis  than  those  described  either  by  Tammann  or  Caldwell  and 
Courtauld.  Beferring  to  table  VIII,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  decompor 
sition  of  93*3  per  cent,  is  recorded  in  only  twenty-two  hours.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  decomposition  was  measured  over  twenty-four  hours 
and  larger  quantities  of  emulsin  used,  97  0  per  cent,  of  the  amygdalin 
was  found  to  be  hydrolysed,  but  this  was  the  maximum  decomposition 
observed.  It  is  suggested  that  Caldwell  and  Courtauld's  results  are 
somewhat  high,  as  by  carefully  removing  the  hydrocyanic  acid  from 
alkaline  solution  with  ferrous  and  ferric  hydroxides  and  then  esti- 
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niating  the  bonzaldebyde  by  Bipper'a  method  (JB^eUseh.  anal.  Cham., 
1902^  41,  61)|  values  have  been  obtained  agreeing  approximately  with 
those  from  the  hydrocyanic  acid  estimation.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they 
were  slightly  lower.    The  results  obtained  are  given  in  table  XXIIL 

The  EquUibritimf  EeversibUiiy.'^Although  the  amount  of  glncoeide 
remaining  undecomposed  (say  2  per  cent.)  falls  far  short  of  that 
claimed  by  Tammann,  it  is  still  sufficient  to  cause  an  assumption  of 
equilibrium,  an  equilibrium  which  that  author  claims  to  be  dependent 
on  temperature. 

Tammann  himself  tested  the  synthetic  action  of  emulsin  by  placing 
glucose,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  benzaldehyde  on  his  tongue  together 
with  some  emulsin,  and  awaiting  the  bitter  taste  of  amygdalin.  He 
failed  to  obtain  any  indication  of  reversible  action  by  this  means, 
however,  which  is  scarcely  surprising.  No  further  experiments  in  tiiis 
.direction  are  on  record,  although  Emmerling  {Bm*,,  1901,  34,  3810) 
has  succeeded  in  synthesising  amygdalin  from  mandelonitrile  glucoside 
by  the  aid  of  maltase.  An  extensive  series  of  experiments  was  there- 
fore set  on  foot  to  test  the  synthetic  action  of  emulsin  aa  an  explana- 
tion of  incompletion  of  the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalio»  The  experiments 
were  of  two  classes,  namely,  those  where  the  amount  of  reacting  sub* 
stances  present  was  measured  from  time  to  time^  and  that  where  an 
attempt  was  made  after  a  considerable  period  to  isolate  amygdalin 
Both  series  were  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  no  account  of  the  experi- 
ments need  be  given  here, 

Effed  of  Temperaiure  an  the  ffydrolpeie. — ^Temperature  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  velocity  of  all  fermentation  processes.  The 
velocity  of  reaction  is  generally  very  small  at  low  temperatures,  and 
gradually  increases  to  a  point  known  as  the  optimum  temperature  of 
the  ferment,  from  which  point  onward  it  again  decreases  until  the 
ferment  is  completely  destroyed  by  the  heat  action. 

Tammann  states  that  the  temperature  has  a  great  effect  on  the 
amount  of  amygdalin  decomposed  by  emulsin,  that  is,  on  the  end  point 
of  the  action,  and  uses  this  as  a  main  argument  against  the  incom- 
pletion of  the  process  being  a  chemical  equilibrium.  His  views  will 
apparently  not  bear  investigation,  however,  as  will  be  seen  by  con- 
trasting his  results  with  those  quoted  in  table  XXIII.  The  highest 
decompositions  during  the  hydrolysis  of  salicin  and  amygdalin  by 
emulsin  were  obtained  between  45^  and  50°,  and,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, amounted  only  to  about  80  per  oent.  At  40°,  the  end  point  is 
stated  to  be  at  a  60  per  cent,  hydrolysis  of  the  amygdalin  present. 
Contrast  this,  however,  with  the  98  per  cent,  and  97  per  cent, 
hydrolyses  obtained  at  the  same  temperature  without  any  great  diffi* 
culty,  and  the  erroneous  nature  of  Tammann's  statement  becomes 
apparent. 
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Temp&raitire  CoefficiatUs, — The  general  method  of  expresBing  the 
change  iii  velocity  of  reaction  due  to  change  of  temperature  is  to 
calculate  the  ratio  of  velocities  for  an  interval  of  10^    For  most 

reactions,  J-Ilio  lies  between  2  and  3. 

For  the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin  by  emulsin,  measurements  were 
made  at  every  5^  from  15°  to  60°,  and  only  initial  velocities  were  taken, 
that  is,  while  the  velocity  was  still  a  linear  time  function.  The 
observations  were  thus  absolutely  comparable.  It  will  be  observed 
from  tables  XXIY  and  XXY  that  the  temperature-coefficient  varies 
with  the  temperature,  and  only  twice  reaches  the  general  value  of 
between  2  and  3.  The  results  are  of  the  same  order  as  those 
calculated  from  Tammann's  figures  for  salioin. 

Opportunity  is  taken  here  for  correcting  a  serious  error  in  this  con- 
nexion in  van't  Hoff's  <*  Lectures  on  Theoretical  and  Physical 
Chemistry,  Part  I."  On  pages  226  to  236  the  velocity  of  the  fermen- 
tation of  salicin  by  emulsin  is  continually  referred  to  as  having  a 
temperature-coefficient  of  7*14  at  from  60 — 76°  These  figures  are 
obtained  by  calculation  from  experiments  by  Tammann  {EeiUch. 
phyiikal.  Chem.y  1896,  18,  433).  This  is  so  obviously  erroneous,  It 
having  been  shown  that  the  velocity  of  reaction  of  emuUin  hydrolysis 
is  practically  nothing  at  70°  (Henry  and  Auld,  Zoo.  eif.),  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  turn  to  the  original  to  find  that  the  results  refer 
to  the  rate  of  destruction  of  emulsin  activity  on  heating.  This,  as  is 
well  known,  increases  with  great  rapidity  with  rise  of  temperature 
and  thus  affords  a  temperature-coefficient  of  abnormjal  size. 

EXPEBIMBNTAL. 

Anaiiftical. — Three  chief  methods  are  open  for  the  measurement  of 
the  hydrolysis,  namely,  estimation  of  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
produced,  measurement  of  the  amount  of  dextrose  formed,  or  observa- 
tion of  the  change  of  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid.  The  two  last 
methods  are  open  to  serious  objection.  Estimations  of  dextrose  depend- 
ing on  its  power  of  reducing  alkaline  copper  solutions  are  difficult 
to  carry  out  rapidly  and  accurately,  and  the  fact  that  the  character  of 
the  dextrose  residues  in  amygdalin  was  unknown,  made  it  impossible  to 
follow  the  reaction  by  means  of  the  polarimeter.  To  these  objections 
must  be  added  the  possibility  of  the  intermediate  formation  of  a  diglucose 
of  unknown  reducing  and  optical  rotatory  power.  Determination  of 
the  amount  of  benzaldehyde  formed  or  of  the  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  amygdalin  present  offering  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question, 
it  was  decided  to  follow  the  hydrolysis  by  estimating  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  produced.    At  first,  this  was  estimated  by  means  of  standard 
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silver  nitrate  solution,  but  as  this  process  could  not  be  carried  out 
with  accuracy  in  the  experimental  liquid  and  consequently  necessi- 
tated a  distillation  for  each  estimation,  it  was  abandoned  in  favour  of 
the  modification  of  Fordos  and  Qelis'  method  (7.  pr.  Chem,,  1852,  59, 
255)  described  by  Dunstan  and  Henry  {Proc.  Roy.  Sac.,  1903, 72, 287). 
This  method  oonsists  in  titrating  the  liquid  containing  hydrocyanic 
aotd  with  a  standard  iodine  solution : 

HCN  +  Ij-CNI  +  HI. 
Szcess  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  solution  is  added  to  prevent  an 
accumulation  of  hydriodic  acid. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  work  at  temperatures  where  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  formed  would 
be  in  the  gaseous  state  and  would  otherwise  oc- 
casion a  loss  on  opening  the  experimental  vessels, 
special  apparatus  was  devised  to  prevent  any 
escape  of  vapour.  In  niost  of  the  experiments 
a  separate  vessel  was  used  for  each  concentration 
of  the  reacting  substances,  and  in  such  cases 
the  small  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1  was  em- 
ployed* During  the  course  of  the  reaction,  the 
two  taps,  A  and  B,  are  kept  closed.  At.  the 
moment  the  hydrolysis  is  to  be  stopped,  both  taps 
are  opened,  and  saturated  sodium  hydrogen  car- 
bonate solution  flows  into  the  bottle  from  the 
funnel  C.  At  the  same  time,  any  escaping  vapour 
is  forced  out  through  the  side-tube  />,  and  bubbles 
through  the  solution  in  the  funnel  by  which  it  is 
carried  back  into  the  flask.  When  most  of  the 
bicarbbnate  solution  has  been  run  in,  the  taps 
are  again  closed,  the  contents  shaken,  and  cooled 
under  the  tap.  If  the  tap  A  alone  is  now 
opened,  the  remaining  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate 
solution  is  sucked  back  through  the  side-tube, 
and  frees  it  from  any  hydrogen  cyanide  remain- 
ing. The  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  titrated 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  using  starch  solution  as  indicator. 

In  those  cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry  out  a  series  of 
experiments  in  the  eame  solution,  and  abstract  aliquot  parts  for 
examination  at  stated  intervals,  a  different  arrangement  was  required, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the 
dissolved  state.  It  was  found  by  experiment  that  a  surface  of  metallic 
mercury  had  no  inhibiting  effect  on  the  action  of  emnlsin  on  amygdalin, 
and  the  arrangement  seen  in  Fig.  2  was  consequently  employed.  The 
experimental  vessel  oonsists  of  the  tube  A,  closed  at  the  top  by  a  tap» 
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B^  and  fitted  with  a  stoppered  side-tube,  B^  to  facilitate  the  introduo- 
tioD  of  the  enzyme  and  hydrolyte.  The  lower  part  of  the  tube  is 
filled  with  mercury,  which  can  be  raised  to  the  «      » 

desired  level  by  means  of  the  reservoir  Z>. 
The  apparatus  containing  the  amygdalin  solu- 
tion having  acquired  the  necess'iry  temperature 
by  immersion  in  a  thermostat,  the  emulsin  is 
added,  and  the  solutions  well  mixed.  The 
tap  E  having  been  opened,  D  is  now  raised 
until  the  liquid  just  fills  the  vessel.  The  tap 
is  now  closed,  and  the  whole  apparatus  im- 
mersed in  the  bath.  To  remove  a  stated 
volume  of  the  liquid  for  examination,  the  bulb 
D  is  raised,  and  on  opening  the  tap  E  the 
liquid  is  forced  out  into  the  tapped  pipette  (7, 
which  is  connected  with  the  tube  il  by  a 
small  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing.  The  liquid 
is  then  run  out  into  excess  of  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  solution,  and  the  pipette  washed 
out  with  the  same  liquid. 

The  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  thus  effects 
a  three-fold  purpose.  It  absorbs  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  it  is  necessary  for  the  iodine 
titration,  and  its  addition  at  once  stops  the 
action  of  the  emulsin.  The  accuracy  of  the  last  statement  is  seen  at 
once  from  the  following  table  : 


Table  T. 

For  each  experiment,  25  c.c.  of  amygdalin  solution  (2  per  cent.) 
were  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  emulsin  solution  (2  per  cent.).  After 
twenty  minutes,  the  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  (normal  solution)  was 
added,  and  the  reaction  allowed  to  proceed  for  another  twenty  minutes. 


Time  of  action. 

NaHCOj,  added, 

HON  formed. 

AmygJalin  deoompofie4l 

mins. 

C.C. 

gram. 

per  cent. 





0  00180 

12-7 

20 

0-25 

0-00197 

15-1 

20 

0-5 

0-00144 

18-4 

20 

10 

000135 

12-8 

20 

20 

0-00130 

127 

r=38-6". 

For  the  hydrocyanic  acid  titration,  it  was  found  that  Nj^^^  iodine 
solution  gave  the  best  results,  but  N/lOO  iodine  was  also  used  in  some 
cases  where  only  a  small  decompo>ition  had  taken  placa  When  iVyiO 
iodine  was  employed,  the  results  were  not  constant,  but  increased 
considerably  on  standing.     This  was  probably  due  to  the  production  of 
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Urger  qnaDiities  of  hydrogen  iodide  than  could  be  abflorbed  at  onoe  by 
the  eodiam  hydrogen  carbonate,  and  the  reaction  being  reyersible, 
hydrocyanic  acid  would  be  regenerated. 

Neither  amygdalin  nor  its  other  decomposition  products  absorbs 
iodine,  and  the  enzyme  solution  does  so  only  after  some  time.  As  the 
complete  estimation  was  usually  carried  out  in  one  or  two  minutes, 
this  involved  no  source  of  error,  and  the  titration  could  be  carried  out 
in  the  experimental  liquid. 

The  amygdalin  employed  was  Merck's  pure  product  recrystallised. 
The  emulain  was  also  obtained  from  Merck's  preparation,  and  was 
purified  by  dissolving  in  water  and  reprecipitating  the  filtered  solution 
with  90  per  cent,  alcohol  The  product  obtained  in  this  way  dissolved 
completely  in  water.  All  solutions  were  kept  sterile,  generally  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  chloroform. 

Phaseolunatase. 

As  the  enzymes  of  Phaseolus  lunatua,  fiaz,  and  cassava  all  act  in  the 
same  manner,  it  generally  sufficed  to  carry  out  the  experiments  with 
one  of  them  only.  In  most  cases  the  enzyme  obtained  from  Java  beans 
was  employed,  and  all  the  following  experiments  were  carried  out  with  it. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  enzyme,  the  beans,  roots,  or  germinating 
seeds  are  dried  thoroughly  in  the  air,  ground  to  a  fine  meal,  and  soaked 
with  three  volumes  of  water  mixed  with  1  per  cent,  of  toluene, 
which  is  added  for  sterilising  purposes.  After  several  hours,  the 
liquid  is  filtered,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over 
sticks  of  potassium  hydroxide  until  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been 
absorbed.  The  concentrated  liquid  is  then  poured  into  excess  of 
alcohol,  the  precipitated  enzyme  quickly  filtered  and  washed  with  a 
little  alcohol,  after  which  it  is  dried  in  a  vacuum  and  finely  powdered. 
If  the  substance  is  not  completely  redissolved  by  water,  the  process  of 
solution  and  precipitation  is  again  repeated. 

The  enzyme  J  form  fine  white  powders,  capable  of  being  kept  in  the 
active  state  for  many  months. 

Table  1L 

HydrclyBxa  of  Amygdalin  by  Phaseolunalase. 

For  each  experiment,  10  c.c.  of  amygdalin  solution  (I  per  cent.) 
were  mixed  with  30  c.c.  of  enzyme  solution  (2  per  cent.) : 

Time  of  action,  HON  formed,  Amygdalin  decompoee, 


mius. 
60 
120 
180 
240 

gram. 
0-00204 
000262 
0  00301 
0-00340 
T=40  0% 

percen 
34-5 
427 
&09 
67-6 
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Table  III. 

ffydrolyeia  of  Salicm  hy  PhoMolunatg^. 

f^or  each  experiment,  10  c.c.  of  salicin  solution  (2  per  cent.)  were 
mixed  with  30  c.c.  of  enzyme  solution. 


Time  of  action. 

CuaO  formed. 

Glucose  produced, 

Salicin  decomiH)sed, 

mins. 

gram. 

gram. 

per  cent.  * 

— 

0-0535 

.— 

— 

-  30 

0  0924 

0  0199 

15-8 

60 

01313 

0-0389 

30-9 

120 

0-5i019 

00742 

69  0 

180 

0-2265 

0-0865 

68-7 

y=39'5'. 


Table  IV. 

Hydrolysis  of  PhaaeolutuUin  hy  Phaseolunatase* 

For  each  expert ment,  15  c.c.  of  phaaeolunatin  solution  (2  per  cent.) 
were  employed. 

Time  of  action,    Weight  of  enzyme,    HCK  formed,     Phaseolnuatin  decomposed, 


nuns. 
80 
60 
80 
60 


gram. 
0-2 
0-2 
01 
01 


gram. 
0*0106 
0  0206 
0*0055 
00104 

T=.40•0^ 


per  cent. 
31-8 
61-8 
16*5 
SI '2 


Table  V. 

Action  of  Phaaeolunatase  on  Amygdalin  and  P^iaseoiunatin  after  heating 
betvoeen  iO°  and  65''. 

For  the  decomposition  of  the  amygdalin,  20  c.c.  of  the  glucoside  were 
mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  enzyme  solution.  For  the  phaaeolunatin,  20  c.c. 
of  glucoside  (2  per  cent)  were  mixed  with  6  c.c.  of  enzyme  solution. 


Tempera- 

ture  to 

which 

enzyme 

solution 

Was  heated. 

40'* 

Time 

of 

heating, 

mins. 

Decomposition  of  are 

Time 

of          HCN 
action,     formed, 
mins.        grain. 
60         0-00186 
120         0  00262 

lygdalin. 

decom- 
posed, 
per  cent. 
5-8 
11-1 

Decomposition  of  phai 

seolunatii 

Time 

of 

action, 

mins. 

30 
•  60 

HCN 

formed, 
gram. 
0  00733 
001413 

Phasco- 
lunatin 
decom- 
posed, 
per  cent. 
16-5 
31-8 

46 

60 

60 

120 

0  00128 
0*00260 

6-6 
11-0 

30 
60 

0*00591 

13-3 

60 

120 

60 
120 

0-00128 
0  00262 

5  6 
11-1 

80 

0*00355 

8*0 

65 

60 

60 

0  00120 

5-1 

30 

0*00160 

3-6 

60 

60 

60 
120 

0-00101 
000189 

4  3 
8-0 

60 
1*20 

0-00049 

1-1 

65 

60 

60 

0  00042 

1-8 

60 
120 

— 

= 
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Table  VI. 
Influence  of  the  Concentration  qf  Emulein  on  tits  Velocity  of  Hydrolyeis, 

In  the  following  experiments,  50  c.c  of  amygdalin  solution  (2  per 
cent.)  were  mixed  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  emulsin. 

<»time  of  action  in  minutes;  ^  =  the  percentage  of  amygdalin 
decomposed;  Z)b difference  in  successive  readings.  The  hydrocyanic 
acid  formed  is  given  in  grams. 

Tcmp.=4r. 
a.     2  C.C.  emulsin. 

t.                        HCN.  A.  D. 

10                        0-00060  3-0  3-6 

20                       000126  7-8  3-7 

30                       000190  11-1  8-8 

Mean  velocity =3  7  per  cent  per  ten  minntes. 

h.     3  C.C.  emulsin. 

10  000101  60  60 

20  000202  120  60 

30  0-00303  18-1  6-1 

Mean  velocity  =  6*05  per  cent,  per  ten  minutes. 

e.     4  C.C.  emulsin. 

10  0-00146  8-9  8-9 

20  0  00279  17-1  8  2 

Mean  velocity =8 '7  per  cent,  per  ten  minutes. 

f^.     6  c.c.  emulsin.  < 

10  0-00215  12-5  12-5 

20  0-00380*  23-2  107 

Mean  velocity =12*5  per  cent,  per  ten  minutes. 

e.     12  c.c.  emulsin. 

5  0  00145  8-6  8-6  • 

10  0-00288  17*1  8-5 

Mean  velocity =17  15  per  cent,  per  ten  minutes. 

/*.     25  c.c.  emulsin. 

10  0-00363  21-6  — 

Velocity  =  21*6  per  cent,  per  ten  minutes. 

g,     50  c.c.  emulsin. 

5  0-00215  12-8  12-8 

10  ^  0-00406  24-1  11-3 

Velocity  =  24-1  per  cent,  per  ten  minutes. 

*  This  reading  showing  a  great  falling  off  in  velocity  for  the  higher  decom- 
position was  rejected,  and  the  decomi^osition  for  the  first  ten  minutes  alone  taken. 
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Table  VII. 

Influance  of  the  Goneeniration  of  Amygdalin  on  the  Hydrolysis  in  Strong 

Solutions. 

For  each  experiment,  1  c.c.  of  emulsin  solution  (2  per  cent.)  was 
used,  and  the  decomposition  measured  over  a  definite  period. 

Temp.  =39-6°.     Vol.  =50c.c. 


Weight  of 

Time 

Weight  of 

HCN 

Amygdalin 

amygdalin 

of  action, 

amygdalin  used. 

formed, 

decomposed, 

dccomi)08e«I, 

mins. 

grams. 

gram. 

per  cent. 

gram. 

20 

0  1 

0-00274 

46-4 

0-046 

20 

0-2 

0-00274 

23-2 

0-046 

20 

0-3 

0-00260 

14-7 

0-044 

20 

0-4 

0  00260 

11-0 

0-044 

20 

0-6 

0  00253 

7-2 

0-043 

25 

0-8 

0  00348 

7-4 

0-059 

25 

1-0 

0-00348 

5-9 

0-059 

25 

1-25 

0-00340 

4-6 

0-058 

25 

1-5 

000332 
Table  VIIL 

3  7 

0-056 

Hydrolysis  of  Amygdalin  by  Emulsin  in  One  Solution, 

Volume  of  amygdalin  solution  (2  per  cent.)  =  300  c.c. 
Volume  of  emulsin  solution  (2  per  cent.)  =    15  c.c. 

15  c.c.  were  examined  every  ten  minutes  until  150  minutes  had 
elapsed,  when  10  c.c.  only  were  taken. 

Temp.  «40-0° 


Time 
of  action, 

HCN 
formed. 

Amygdalin 
decomposed, 

Differenco 
per 

0-4343  a:  = 

mim. 

10 

80 

100 

150 

1360 

gram. 
000096 
0-00707 
0-008.59 
0-00784 
0-00963 

per  cent 
6-1 
45-2 
54-9 
75-3 
93-3 

Table  IX. 

10  niiu£ 
6-1 
5-4 
4-8 
46 

\, 

l/tloga/a-x, 
255  X 10-* 
-295  X  10-» 
309  X 10-» 
347x10-= 
44x10-* 

Old  times, 

mius. 

New  times,  mins. 

0-4343A'= 

l/l\ooa/a-x. 

110 
140 
160 

20 
50 
70 

485 
488 
491 

xlO-5 
X  lO-"* 
xlO-= 

Mean  of  total  values  (100—180  mius.)  =  481  x  10" 


VOL.   XCUL 
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TABLS  X. 

Hlfdrclytis  o/Amygdaltn  bff  Emul§in  in  DUuU  Solution. 

Volume  of  (2  per  cent.)  emulsin  solution  used  =  3  cc 
Total  volume  of  solution  »  20  c.c 

Time  Amygdalin             HCN  Amygdalin 

of  action,           used,  formed,*  decomiwsed,  0-4843ir= 

mius.              gram.                 gram.  per  cent.  l/lloga/a  -  x* 

10                  0-05  000188  0-0252  0*0304 

10                  003  000085  00155  0-0815 

10                 002  0-00058  0-0097  0-0297 

*  Estimated  by  means  of  AyiOO  iodioe. 

Table  XI. 

Inhibition  of  ike  Hydrdyns  by  Means  of  Dextrose. 

For  each  experiment,  20  cc.  of  amygdalin  solution  (2  per  cent.) 
were  mixed  with  1  cc.  of  emulsin  (2  per  cent.). 


temp.  = 

40'0° 

• 

Time  of 

Amygdalin 

action, 

Dextrose  added, 

Dextiuse  in 

HCN  formed, 

deeomposedj 

mins. 

gram. 

gram-mol. 

gram. 

per  conk 

80 

— 

— 

000319 

13-5 

80 

0-2 

O-OOll 

0-00314 

13-3 

80 

0-4 

00022 

0-00298 

126 

80 

0-75 

00042 

000279 

11-8 

80 

1-0 

00055 

000274 

ire 

Table  XIL 

Inhibition  of  the  Hydrolysis  by  Means  of  JBsnzaldshyde. 

For  these  experiments,  a  saturated  solution  of  benzaldehyde  was 
added  to  20  cc.  of  amygdalin  (2  per  cent.),  mixed  with  2  c.c  of 
emulsin  solution  (2  per  cent.). 

Vol.  «50c.c    Temp.  «40-5° 


Time  of 

Benzaldehyde 

Amygdalin 

action, 

added,*              Benzaldehyde  in 

HCK  formed, 

deconi|M>acd, 

mius. 

cc.                    gram-mols. 

gram. 

per  cent. 

30 

««                            

0  00613 

26  0 

30 

1                     10-*  X  0-814 

0-00599 

25-8 

30 

5                     10-*  X  1-570 

0-00545 

231 

30 

10                      10-*  X  3 -141 

0-00511 

21-7 

80 

16                     10-*  X  4-715 

0*09471 

20-0 

*  Benzaldehyde  dissolved  in 

300  Yols.  of  watec 
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TaBLKS  XIII  AND  XIV. 

Iiihibition  of  Hie  ffydrolyaia  by  Maans  o/ffydrocf/anic  Acid. 

The  hydrocyanic  acid  solution  employed  was  found,  on  ezacfc  deter- 
mination, to  contain  0' 11 2  per  cent,  of  HON.  It  was  added  to  20  c.c. 
of  amygdalin  solution  (2  per  cent.)  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  the  enzyme 
solution  (2  per  cent*). 

.Vol  -50C.C.    Temp.  :*40'0° 


titde  of 

Amygdali 

ilction, 

HON  added. 

HON  in 

HCN  formed. 

decomposec 

mills. 

c.c. 

gram-moL 

gram» 

per  ceot 

30 

— 

.    

0-00587 

24-9 

80 

1 

10-*  X  0-42 

000612 

25-9 

80 

3 

10-*  X 1-24 

0^00092 

251 

30 

5 

10-*x20? 

0-00574 

24-3 

80 

10 

10-*  X  4-20 

0-00652 

23-4 

It  will  be  observed  that  small  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  acid  have  a 
distinct  accelerating  effect  on  the  action,  and  the  following  series  of 
experiments  may  be  quoted  in  which  this  action  is  intensified : 


Temp. 

-39-6^     . 

Amygdalin 

Time  of  action, 

HCN  added, 

HCN  formed, 

decomposed, 

mins. 

c.c 

gram. 

per  cent. 

30 

— 

0  01858 

57-5 

30 

1-0 

001391 

69-0 

30 

3-0 

0-01298 

56-7 

30 

50 

0  01338 

65-0 

Table  XV. 

Inhibition  of  the  Hydrolysis  by  Means   of  the  Mixed  Products   qf 

Reaction. 

Forty  c.c.  of  2  per  cent  amygdalin  solution  were- mixed  with  5  c.c.  of 
emulsin  solution,  and  the  mixture  kept  in  the  thermostat  at  40°  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  for  four  hours.  The  vessel  and  its  contents  were 
then  heated  for  half  an  hour  at  100°  to  destroy  the  enzyme,  and  then 
cooled  to  the  ordinary  temperature:  86  per  cent,  of  the  amygdalin 
had  been  decomposed  The  product  thus  obtained  was  used  for  the 
inhibition  experiments.  For  each  estimation,  20  c.c.  of  amygdalin 
solution  (2  per  cent.)  were  mixed  with  2  c.c.  of  emulsin  (2  per  cent.). 

Temp.  =  40-0°. 


Time  of 

"  Reaction 

Reaction 

Amygdalin 

action. 

products  "  added, 

products 

HCN  formed, 

decomposed, 

mins. 

C.C. 

in  gram-mol.* 

gram. 

per  cent. 

SO 

— * 

— 

0-00646 

27-2 

30 

2 

10-*  X  0770 

0-00605 

25-6 

80 

6 

10-*xl-(J76 

0-00562 

28-8 

80 

10 

10-*  X  8-860 

0-00491 

20*8 

» 

Calculated  as  amygdalin. 

4  p  2 
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InhibUion  qf  the  Uydrolyait  by  Acids  and  Alkaiis, 

Table  XVI. 

iV/50  Sulphuric  Acid. 

For  each  experiment,  15  c.c.  of  amygdalin  solution  (2  per  cent) 
were  mixed  with  3  c.c.  of  emulsin  solution  (1  per  cent.). 

Temp.  -40-0°     Vol.  =50c.c. 

Amygdalin 

No.  of        Time  of  action,    H^04  added,        HON  formed,  dcoomposed, 

experiment.            mius.                   c.c                        gram.  per  cent. 

1  15                       —                       0-00255  15-6 

2  15                         1                        000241  14-6 
8                       15                         2                       0-00-248  15-1 

4  16  8  0  00228  18-6 

5  15  5  0-00047  2*8 

6  15  10  000011  0-6 

7  15  15                            —  — 

8  15  20                            —  — 

Nos.  7  and  8  were  exactly  neutralised  with  dilute  sodium  hydrozide,and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  remain  for  another  fifteen  minutes  at  the  same 
temperature.  At  the  end  of  that  time.  No.  7  showed  a  decomposition 
of  3*4  per  cent,  of  the  amygdalin.  After  standing  for  a  longer  period, 
the  odour  of  bitter  almonds  became  very  strong,  showing  the  pre^-ence 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  active  emulsin.  No.  8  required  a  longer 
time  for  the  signs  of  decomposition  to  appear. 

Table  XVIT. 

N/20  Hydroddoric  Acid. 

Quantities  as  before. 

Temp.  =40-0° 


Amygdalin 

No.  of 

Time  of  action, 

HCl  adfled, 

HON  formed, 

decomposed, 

experiment. 

mins. 

C.C. 

gram. 

l»er  ccnu 

1 

15 

— 

0-00257 

15-6 

2 

15 

1 

0  00192 

11-6 

3 

15 

2 

0-00045 

2-7 

4 

15 

8 

0  00015 

0  9 

5 

20 

6 

— 

— 

6 

10 

10 

— 

— 

As  in  the  previous  case,  the  last  two  experiments  of  the  series  were 
completed  by  exactly  neutralising  the  liquid  with  sodium  hydroxide 
and  allowing  the  action  to  proceed  as  befora.  It  was  again  found  that 
the  emulsin  had  been  re-activated^  although  only  to  a  small  extent. 
No.  5  showed  a  decomposition  of  about  4  per  cent,  after  fifteen 
minutes  at  40°,  but  the  activity  of  the  emulsin  in  No.  6  had  been 
nearly  destroyed,  for  only  after  many  hours  was  a  faint  odour  of 
bitter  almonds  detectable. 
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Table  XVIIL 

iV720  Acetic  Acid. 
Quantities  as  before. 

Temp.  =  40*5°.     (New  1  per  cent,  emulsin  solution  used.) 

Time  of  aotion,      Acetic  acid  added,  HCN  formed,        Amygdalin  decomposed, 

mins.                          C.C.                            gram.  percent. 

15                               —                            0  00291  177 

l.^i                                 1                            0-00261  16-9 

15                                 2                            0  00250  15-2 

15                                 3                            0  00232  14  1 

15                                 5                            0-00207  120 

15                                10                            0-00178  10-8 

15                              15                           0-00135  8-2 


Quantities  as  before. 


Table  XIX. 
iV720  Lactic  Acid. 

Temp.  40-6°. 


Time  of  action,       Jjactic  acid  added,  HCN  formed,        Auiygdaliii  decomposed, 

niins.  c.c.  gram.  per  cent. 

15  —  000293  17-8 

15  1  0-00268  16-3 

15  3  0-00214  13-8 

15  6  0-00192  12-7 

15  10  0-00144  8-7 

15  16  000097  5-9 

15  20  0  00056  4-0 

Bouchardat  {Comp  r&na.j  1845,  20,  111)  has  stated  that  acetic  acid 
has  no  effect  on  the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin  by  emulsin,  but  from  the 
above  tables  it  is  obvious  that  this  empirical  statement  is  erroueous* 
and  that  both  acetic,  and  lactic  acids  have  a  distinct  inhibiting  effect. 

Table  XX. 

N/bO  Potassittm  Hydroxide, 

For  each  experiment,  15  c.c.  of  amygdalin  solution  (2  per  cent.) 
were  mixed  with  3  c.c.  of  emulsin  (1  per  cent.). 

Vol.  =50c.c.     Temp.  =40-5°. 


Amygdalin 

No.  of 

Time  of  action, 

KHO  added, 

HCN  formed, 

decomposed 

experiment. 

mills. 

c.c. 

gram. 

per  cent. 

1 

15 

— 

0-00293 

17-8 

2 

15 

1 

0  00275 

16-7 

3 

15 

2 

0-00194 

11-7 

4 

15 

3 

0  00025 

1-5 

5 

15 

5 

— 

— 

6 

15 

10 
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After  fifteen  minutes,  No,  6  was  exactly  neutralised  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  thermostat  for  a 
further  twenty-five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  very  strong 
odour  of  henzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid  could  be  detectedi  and  on 
examination  it  was  found  that  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  the  amygdalin 
had  been  decomposed.  To  confirm  this  remarkable  re-activating  of  the 
emulsin,  further  experiments  on  neutralisation  of  the  alkali  were 
parried  out. 

Table  XXI. 

Quantities  as  before. 

Temp,  =40-5°, 


Amygdalin 

- 

Time 

Time  of 

HON 

decQuipoeed 

of  action 

action  after 

formed  after 

after  neu- 

No. of 

KHO 

of  B^HO, 

neutralisation, 

nentralisation, 

tralisation. 

ejcpt. 

added,  c.c. 

iniDa. 

mins. 

gram. 

percent. 

6* 

10 

15 

25 

000131 

7-9 

7 

10 

30 

30 

0*00094 

5-6 

8 

15 

15 

30 

0  00125 

7-6 

P 

20 

20 

30 
Table  XX. 

000104 

6-2 

Similar  results  to  the  above  were  obtained  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  the  re-activation  being  very  marked. 
The  experiments  were  carried  out  originally  when  studying  the 
inhibiting  action  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  with  a  view  to  its 
utility  for  stopping  the  emulsin  action.  In  experiments  I^oe.  3, 4,  and 
5,  in  table  I,  half  the  experimental  liquid  was  used  for  determina- 
tion of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  remainder  neutralised  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  replaced  in  the  thermostat. 

Table  XXII, 
"S-Sodium  ffydrogen  CarbonaU, 


No.  of 

Time  of  action, 

HON  formed, 

Amygdalin 
decomposed. 

expt 

mins. 

gram. 

percent 

3 

20 

0  0046 

24-4 

4 

20 

0*0041 

217 

5 

20 

0  0039 

?0i 

Time 

of  action, 

hours. 

20 

24 

la 


£xUfU  qfihe  Uydrdlyeia^ 

Table  XXIII, 

Temp.  =400°. 

Emnlsin       Amygdalin 
added  solution      Decomposition    Decomposition 

(2  per  cent. ),  (2  per  cent. ),     from  HON,    from  C^Ha'CHO, 

cc.                 CO.              per  cent  per  cent. 

93-4  94-0 

97-0  96-5 

917  91H) 
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75 
75 
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Tempet^ature  Coefficients, 

Tabi,e  XXIV. 

In  the  first  columns  are  given  the  times  of  the  reaction  (<),  in  the 
iecond  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  formed,  in  grams,  and  in  the 
third  the  amount  of  amygdalin  decomposed,  per  cent.i 


r=i5°. 

r=40*. 

t. 

HON, 

D. 

i. 

HCN. 

7>. 

15 

0-00077 

4-68  . 

15 

0  00400 

24-33 

30 

0-00160 

9-40 

30 

000785 

47-77 

45 

0-00230 
T=20\ 

14-00 

r=45'. 

t. 

HON. 

D. 

L 

HCN. 

D. 

15 

0-00149 

9-06 

15 

000470 

28-46 

80 

0-00286 

17-40 

30 

0-00890 

53  07 

45 

0  00429 

2610 

TrzJ50\ 

^=25^ 

t 

HCN. 

D. 

t. 

HON. 

I). 

10 

0-00413 

25-54 

15 

0-00177 

1077 

15 

0-00625 

88  04 

30 

0-00355 
r=30'. 

21-60 

30 

0  01081 
T=55°. 

65-82 

t, 

15 

HON, 
000250 

15-21 

t. 

HCN. 

D, 

SO 

0-00492 
r=35'. 

80  00 

15 

0-00486 
r=60». 

29*58 

/. 

HON. 

D. 

t. 

HCN. 

D. 

15 

0-00356 

21-66 

.   10 

0-00800 

18-30 

80 

0*00679 

41-30 

15 

0-00445 

27-08 

The  values  of  X,  calculated  for  each  temperature  from  the  fifteen 
minute  decomposition  values  are  given  in  the  following'table,  together 
with  the  ten-degree  ratios  calculated 'from  them. 


Tablb  XXV. 

Tammaun'a  value 

Temperature. 

X. 

h+J^i- 

for  salicin. 

15° 

001893 

W^-i5=2-37 

30- 

0-02635 

W^«  =  l-81 

2-52 

35 

0-03299 

k^k,,=2U 

SO 

004777 

W^»=l-68 

1-52 

35 

0-07068 

*W^=1'87 

)0 

0-08071 

kfjk^^vn 

1-79 

45 

0  09696 

W^46=l-04 

60 

0-13840 

55 

010162 

60 

0-09142 

72-73 

nil* 

•  Henry  and  Anld  {loc.  cit.). 

Ohsmigal  Department, 

East  London  College, 
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CXXI. — llie  Hydrolysis  of  Amygdalin  by    Emulsin. 

Part  IL 

Bj  S.  J.  Manson  Auld,  Ph.D. 

By  the  action  of  an  extract  of  yeast  (Hefenenzym),  amygdalin  is 
hydrolysed  with  the  separation  of  only  one  molecule  of  glucose  and 
the  formation  of  a  true  glucoside,  mandelonitrile  glucoside  (Fischer, 
Ber.,  1899,  28,  1509) : 

Mandelonitrile  glucoside  is  hydrolysed  by  emulsin  into  benzaldebyde, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  glucose. 

From  the  above  decomposition  of  amygdalin  by  yeast  extract,  the 
active  enzyme  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  maltase  *  (the  ferment 
which  decomposes  maltose  into  two  molecules  of  glucose),  Fischer 
assumed  that  aiiiygdalin  is  a  derivative  of  maltose  or  of  an  exactly 
similarly  constructed  sugar.  Latterly  it  has  been  generally  the 
custom  to  regard  amygdalin  as  the  maltoside  of  benzaldehyde- 
cyanohydrin,  and  as  such  it  is  described  in  most  books  of  reference. 
Thanks  chiefly  to  the  work  of  Emil  Fischer,  it  is  now  practically 
certain  that  whilst  emulsin  only  decomposes  )3-glucosides,  maltase  will 
only  hydrolyse  those  glucosides  which  are  derived  from  a-dextrose, 
hence  there  exists  a  distinct  stereochemical  relationship  between  these 
bugars  and  their  specific  enzymic  hydrolysis. 

These  facts  seemed  to  render  it  probable,  or  indeed  certain,  that  the 
two  molecules  of  glucose  in  the  biose  residue  of  amygdalin  are  not  of 
similar  constitution  owing  to  their  different  behaviour  towards  the 
complementary  enzymes,  emulsin  *and  maltase.  It  was  first  pointed 
out  by  the  author  (Proc.,  1907,  23,  72)  that  amygdalin  is  probably  the 
derivative  of  an  unknown  a/Sdisaccharide  capable  of  hydrolysis  both 
by  emulsin  (/S-enzyme)  and  maltase  or  amygdalase  (a-enzyme).  This 
view  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Roseuthaler  {Arch,  Fharm^f  1907, 
245,  684).  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  hydrolysis  of 
amygdalin  by  emulsin  the  decomposition  could  take  place  in  three 
ways,  depending  on  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  enzyme  to  the 
glucoside  molecule.  Either  mandelonitrile  glucoside  and  dextrose  are 
first  ^produced  with  subsequent  hydrolysis  of  the  former,  or  benz- 
aldehydecyanohydrin  and  the  disaccharide  are  formed  and  the  latter 

*  It  has  now  been  shown  by  Caldwell  and  Courtanld  (Pa>c.  Roy,  Soc,  1907,  79,  If, 
350)  that  the  yeast  enzyme  which  hydrolyses  amygdalin  is  not  identical  with 
uialtase.  This,  however,  has  no  effect  on  the  above  arguments  as  "  amygdalase  '*  is 
also  an  a-enzyme. 
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then  resolves  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose,  or,  lastly,  amygdalin 
may  undergo  fission  into  the  three  components  by  direct  abstraction 
of  the  dextrose  residue  attached  to  the  benzaldehydecyanohydrin 
molecule. 

Thanks  to  the  admirable  work  of  E.  F.  Armstrong  on  the  correlation 
of  the  stereoisomeric  a-  and  jS-glucosides  with  the  corresponding 
glucoses  (Trans.,  1903,  83,  1305),  the  first  part  of  the  problem  could 
be  attacked  in  the  same  manner  as  was  adopted  for  the  determination 
of  the  structure  of  the  a-glucoside  phaseolunatin  (Dunstan,  Henry, 
and  Auld,  Froe,  Roy.  Soe.,  1907,  79,  B,  315).  This  method  depends 
on  the  formation  of  sugar  from  the  glucoside  by  hydrolysis  and 
observation  of  its  change  of  rotation  on  assuming  the  ordinary  form 
of  glucose  which  has  been  shown  by  Lowry  (Trans.,  1903,  83, 1314) 
to  be  an  equilibrium  mixture  of  two  sterooisomerides.  The  production 
of  equilibrium  is  hastened  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  alkali. 

Rotation  of  Amygdalin, — With  regard  to  the  optical  rotation  of 
amygdalin,  two  different  numbers  are  recorded.  Bouchardat  {Compt. 
rend,,  1844,  19,  1175)  found  for  amygdalin,  dried  over  lime  at  46°, 
[a]i>  -35*5°,  and  this  value  is  still  quoted  in  many  books  of 
reference.  Schiff  (£ar.,  1899,  32,  2701),  repeating  the  experiments, 
obtained  the  value  —40  26°,  and  declared  Bouchardat's  figures  to  refer 
to  [ajn  and  not  to  [aj^.  Owing  to  these  different  results,  the  rotation 
of  amygdalin  was  carefully  measured,  with  the  result  that  Schiff's 
rotations  were  also  found  to  be  not  quite  correct,  the  average  rotation 
found  being  [a]u  -  41°36'.  For  3*883  percent.  Schiff  found  [a]©  -  41  1°. 


imygdalin, 
per  cent. 

I 

<- 

Wlf. 

(Schiff.) 

[a]D  calculated 
from  Bouchardat's 
results  by  Scliid". 

1-636 
3-272 
5-418 

200 
200 
200 

1'22' 
2  45 
4  30 

Mean 

4ri6' 

42  1 
41  31 

=  4r36'. 

40^8' 

41'57' 

CharaeteriacUion  of  Hie  Dextrose  Residues  in  Amygdalin, — Owing  to 
the  comparative  slowness  with  which  the  yeast  enzyme  attacks 
amygdalin  and  the  consequent  spontaneous  production  of  equilibrium 
in  the  dextrose  which  is  formed  together  with  the  one  molecule  of 
mandelonitrile  glucoside,  it  was  found  impossible  to  identify  the  sugar 
by  the  method  proposed  by  E.  F.  Armstrong.  To  determine  the 
nature  of  the  second  dextrose  molecule,  namely,  that  attached  to  the 
benzaldehydecyanohydrin  nucleus,  the  decomposition  of  mandelo- 
nitrile glucoside  by  emulsin  was  employed.  The  mandelonitrile 
glucoside  was  prepared  from  amygdalin  by  the  action  of  yeast 
extract  according  to  the  directions  given  by  Fischer  {Ber,,  1895,  28, 
1509).     After  recrystallisation  from  chloroform  it  melted  at    148°, 
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and  a  proof  of  its  purity  was  obtained  by  analysis.  0*5  Gram  of 
omnlsln  was  added  to  5  grams  of  mandelonitrile  glucoside  dissolved 
in  50  c.c.  of  water,  thoroughly  mixed  by  shaking  and  kept  in  the 
thermostat  in  a  stoppered  bottle  at  40°.  For  each  observation,  a  few 
c.a  of  the  liquid  were  withdrawn,  mixed  with  a  small  definite  volume 
of  alumina  cream,  and  filtered  through  asbestos.  The  rotation  of  the 
clear  liquid  was  then  observed,  before  and  after  adding  a  drop  of 
ammonia  solution  to  establish  equilibrium.  Great  care  was  taken  to 
avoid  the  presence  of  any  traces  of  alkali  which  might  induce  prema- 
ture equilibrium,  as  in  some  cases  it  was  found  that  the  presence  of  a 
small  proportion  of  tap-water  was  sufficient  immediately  to  cause  the 
dynamic  change : 

Time  of 

action.  Initial  Rotation  after  Change  of 

hours.  rotation.  adding  alkali.  rotation. 

—  -1^48'                       -r48'  CO' 

0-6  -118                        '14  -HO  14 

I'O  -0  45                         -0  20  +0  25 

1-5  -0  22                        +0  2  +0  24 

94-0  +0  83                       +0  35  +0  3 

Taking  into  account  the  following  rotations  : 

Mandelonitrile  glaooside ^26*1** 

o-Glucose +105-0 

;9-Glucoso    +23*0 

fiqnilibriam  mixtnre  of  a«  +  iS-glncoae    +  62  '5 

it  is  obvious  from  the  results  set  forth  above  that  in  the  decomposition 
of  mandelonitrile  glucoside  there  is  primarily  liberated  the  low  rotating 
)9-gluco8e,  which,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  is  at  once  transformed 
into  the  equilibrium  mixture  of  higher  rotation,  thus  proving,  what  has 
been  generally  assumed,  that  Fischer's  glucoside  is  a  )3-glucoside.  As 
a  result  of  this,  it  is  certain  also  that  the  dextrose  residue  of  the 
amygdalin  biose  which  is  attached  to  the  benzaldehydecyanohydrin 
nucleus  has  also  a  /^-configuration. 

Although^  as  mentioned  previously,  it  is  impossible  similarly  to 
obtain  direct  evidence  of  the  remaining  dextrose  molecule,  the  result 
can  be  attained  by  utilising  the  decomposition  of  amygdalin  itself  in  a 
inanner  similar  to  that  used  for  mandelonitrile  glucoside.  If  both  mole- 
cules of  the  biose  are  of  )3-configuration  the  positive  change  in  rotation 
should  be  greatly  increased,  whereas,  if  the  second  molecule  is  derived 
from  a-glucose,  the  optical  rotation  of  the  sugars  produced  on  liberation 
with  emulsin  will  to  a  certain  extent  neutralise  each  other,  and  on 
production  of  the  equilibrium  there  will  be  no  change,  or  only  a  very 
slight  decrease  in  the  rotation.  This  was  actually  found  to  be  the 
case,  as  by  using  strong  solutions  of  amygdalin  a  slight  decref^se  in  ^hQ 
rotation  could  be  detected ; 
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Temperature  ^  40'5° 


Weight  of 

Weight 

• 

amjgdalin 

of 

RoUtion 

in  50  CO. 

omulsiii 

Time  of 

after 

of  HjO, 

added, 

action. 

Initial 

adding 

grams. 

gram. 

hourg. 

rotation, 

alkali; 

4-45 

0-3 



-6^48' 

-6^48' 

4-45 

0'3 

0'5 

^3  54 

•-4    4 

4-45 

0-3 

I'O 

-130 

-1  45 

4*45 

O'S 

2^0 

+  2  51 

+  2  48 

4-45 

0-3 

24  0 

+  6  26 

+  6  26 

3-8 

0-25 

— 

-4  48 

-.4  48 

3-8 

0*25 

0-66 

-8    9 

-8  18 

3<8 

0-25 

1'33 

-0  23 

-0  33 

3-8 

0-25 

20  0 

+  2  14 

+  214 

Chango 

of 
rotation. 

0'  0' 
-0  10 
-0  15 
-0  8 
-0  0 
-0  0 
-0  9 
-OJO 

0    0 


Kota^iona  n^o^ared  in  2Tdcm,  tnbe. 


From  these  results  it  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  definitely 
proved  that  the  biose  from  which  amygdalin  is  derived  is  not  maltose, 
but  an  aj3-digluco8e,  and  that  amygdalin  should  be  formulated  as 
follows : 


HH    OHHH 


UC — C-C-C-CHa'OH. 
OH  H   I   OH 


CN-CH'CeHg 


-0-' 


P 


Of  extreme  interest  in  this  connexion  is  the  fact, 'made  apparent  by 
the  following  experiments,  that  maltose,  unlike  glucose,  has  practically 
no  inhibiting  effect  on  the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin  by  emulsiu, 

Effect  qf  MaltoBB  on  ilie  Velocity  of  Hydrolysis, — For  each  experts 
ment,  15  c.c.  of  2  per  cent,  amygdalin  solution  were  mixed  with  3  c.c, 
of  emulsin  solution : 

Temperature  =  41  '6°, 

'  Amygdalin  decomposed^ 
percent 
17-46 
ir27 
17-10 
17-23 
U-04 

Mode  of  Procedure  qf  the  Hydrolysis^ — ^Taking  into  account  the 
three  possible  methods  of  decomposing  amygdalin  by  emulsin,  it  will 
be  observed  that  each  involves  the  production  of  different  quantities 
of  the  end-products.  If  mandelonitrUe  glucoside  is  formed  as  an 
intermediate  product  of  the  reaction  and  is  hydrolysed  more  slowly 
than  amygdalin  (which  seems  to  be  the  case),  then  estimation  of  the 
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Time  of  actioq. 

Maltose  aaded, 

^CN  formed, 

mins. 

gmm. 

giam. 

80 

— 

0-00287 

80 

0-05 

Q-00284 

80 

010 

0^0281 

80 

0-20 

Q00283 

80 

0-30 

0*00280 
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hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  benzaldehyde  formed  should  give  (relatively) 
lower  results  than  those  obtained  from  the  dextrose.  The  same  holds 
good  in  the  equilibrium  stage  of  the  hydrolysis,  as  practically  no 
enzyme  action  is  complete  and  consequently  a  certain  amount  of  the 
intermediate  product  may  be  expected  to  remain  undecomposed. 
Similarly,  should  the  emulsin  after  attaching  itself  to  the  jS-glucoside 
molecule,  as  it  apparently  must  do  in  its  r61e  of  )3-en;syme,  cause  the 
intermediate  formation  of  the  unknown  a/9-disaccharide,  then  the 
dextrose  estimations  should  fall  below  those  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  benzaldehyde;  only  in  the  event  of  the  enzyme  causing  the 
disruption  of  the  amygdalin  molecule  by  simultaneous  cleavage  of  the 
"biose"  and  "  cyanohydrin "  Hnkings  would  hydrocyanic  acid,  benz- 
aldehyde, and  dextrose  be  formed  in  quantities  corresponding  with  the 
ordinary  equation  of  amygdalin  hydrolysis.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  first  method  leads  to  the  apparent  anomaly  of  amygdalin  being 
decomposed  in  the  same  manner  by  both  yeast  enzyme  (Caldwell  and 
Oourtauld's  amygdalase)  and  emulsin,  which  enzymes  are  of  course 
really  complementary  to  each  other  in  their  action.  From  one  or  two 
preliminary  experiments  carried  out  it  was  originally  thought  that 
the  biose  was  formed  as  an  intermediate  product.  This  view,  however, 
had  to  be  considerably  modified  after  careful  and  exhaustive  series  of 
experiments  had  been  carried  out.  It  was  eventually  found,  in  fact, 
that  estimations  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  benzaldehyde  constantly 
gave  lower  results  than  those  of  dextrose. 

Care  had  to  be  taken  to  obtain  Ihe  maximum  hydrolysis  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  any  error  due  to  partial  decomposition 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  standing.  A  correction  had  also  to  be  applied 
for  the  reducing  power  of  the  enzyme^  added,  which  was  found  to  be 
considerable. 

To  avoid  repetition  and  to  save  space,  only  a  certain  number  of  the 
results  obtained  will  be  quoted,  and  all  these  are  included  in  the 
following  table : 


Decom- 

■   Decom- 

Decom- 

Time 

CxLfl 

position 

position 

position 

of 

Amygdalin 

Emulsin 

HCN 

formed 

from 

from 

from 

action, 

used, 

used, 

formed, 

(corrected). 

HCN, 

C.H„0.. 

CjH.'CHO, 

hours. 

grams. 

gram. 

gram. 

grams. 

per  cent 

percent.* 

|iercciit.t 

0-5 

0-4 

0-03 

000556 

0-6090 

23-6 

27-8 

— 

1-0 

0-4 

0  03 

0-01000 

1-0520 

42-6 

48-0 

— 

1-25 

0-4 

0-03 

0-01187 

1-2800 

50-2 

68-4 

49-9 

2-25 

0-4  • 

0-03 

0-01772 

1-8610 

75-0 

85-1 

75-8 

.160 

1-2 

010 

0-06501 

— 

91-7 

— 

91-0 

20-0 

.     1-5 

0-20 

0  07665 

2-0800 

93-4 

94-9 

94  0 

4-0 

0-3 

0-06 

0-01480 

1-9900 

87-0 

90-8 

— 

1-75 

0-8 

006 

0-01.S80 

1-9300 

81-6 

88-1 

— 

0-26 

0-3 

0  04 

0-00469 

— 

28-4 

— 

28-6 

24  0 

1-5 

0-30 

0-07P69 

2-1858 

97  0 

97-6 

96-5 

Estimated  gravi metrically. 


t  Estimated  by  Bipper*8  method. 
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These  results  make  it  appear  certain  that  the  reaction  proceeds  (at 
any  rate  mostly)  in  two  stages,  and  that  the  biose  linking  in  amygdalin 
is  less  resistant  towards  emulsin  than  that  of  the  benzaldehydecyano- 
hydrin.  In  this  way  mandelonitrilo  glucoside  is  formed  preferentially 
and  should  appear  among  the  reaction  products.  By  stopping  the 
reaction  at  a  suitable  stage,  Fischer's  glucoside  can  actually  be  separ- 
ated. 0*5  Gram  of  emulsin  was  allowed  to  act  on  20  grams  of 
amygdalin  and  the  reaction  stopped  when  75  per  cent,  of  the  amygdalin 
had  been  decomposed  as  calculated  from  the  hydrocyanic  acid  liberated. 
The  liquid  was  boiled  to  coagulate  the  protein  matter,  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  animal  charcoal,  the  charcoal  being  subse- 
quently extracted  with  dry  ethyl  acetate.  After  repeating  this  process, 
the  concentrated  syrup  was  allowed  to  stand,  when  the  mandelonitrilo 
glucoside  separated  in  small  needles,  melting,  after  recrystallisation, 
at  148°. 

Considering  this  remarkable  intermediate  formation  of  mandelo- 
nitrilo glucoside  in  the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin  by  emulsin,  which  is 
thus  identical  with  that  of  acids  (Caldwell  and  Courtauld,  Trans., 
1907,  91,  666),  it  is  curious  that  Fischer's  glucoside  has  not  so  far 
been  discovered  co-exist  en  t  with  amygdalin  in  Nature. 

CiiBMicAL  Department, 
Eabt  London  College. 


CXXII. — The  Foimation  of  i-Pyrone  Compounds  from 
Acetylenic  Adds.     Part  11. 

By    SlEGFAIED   KUHEMANN. 

Recently  (Trans.,  1908,  98,  431)  I  have  described  a  method  of 
formation  of  4-pjroDe  compounds,  which  is  based  on  the  reaction 
between  ketones  and  ethyl  phenylpropiolate  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
ethoxide.  Thus,  two  members  of  this  group  of  substances  have  been 
obtained,  namely,  2-phenyl-6-methyl-4-pyrone  (1)  and  2  :  6-diphenyl-4- 
pyrone  (II)  : 

cPh:cH-(j:!o  (j:)Ph:cH-co 

0-CMe=CH  O  •  CPh=:CH ' 

(I.)  (11.) 

I  have  mentioned  also  (loc.  cit.)  that  the  formation  of  diphenyl- 
pyrone  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  a  compound,  C25H05O3, 
which  is  characterised  by  the  violet  coloration  of  its  solution  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.     I  have  frequently  studied   the  action  of 
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Bodium  ethozide  on  ihe  mixture  of  acetone  aiMl  ethyl  phenyl^^ropiolate 
without  having  been  able  to  trace  a  compound  with  similar  properties  ; 
the  product  of  the  reaction  consists  of  phenylmethylpyrone,  the  yield 
of  which  amounts  to  48 — 50  per  cent^  of  the  unchanged  acetylenk 
ester,  and  the  corresponding  acid. 

The  present  paper  deals  with  the  study  of  phenylflQiethylpyrone» 
which  I  have  carried  out  on  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by  F.  Feist 
{Annalen,  1890,  257,  253)  in  his  work  on  2 : 6-dimethyl«4-pyrone. 
He  showed  that  this  compound,  on  treatment  with  baryta,  is  trans- 
formed  into  the  yellow  barium  salt  of  diacetylacetone,  which,  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the  colourless  triketone,  {CH^'CO*CH^)fiO. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  analogous  change  on  uisiiig 
diphenylpyrone  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  this  pyrone  in  water 
(compare  Ber.^  1890,  23,  3726).  I  have  repeated  this  experiment,  but 
have  also  failed  to  isolate  the  triketone,  dibenzoylacetone,  from  the 
product  ol  the  action  of  baryta  on  the  pyrone.  Phenylmethylpyrone, 
however,  is  readily  transformed  into  a  yellow  barium  salt,  which,  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  benzoifiacetylaeeUmef 

C^Hj-COCHj-CO-CHj-CO-CH,. 
This  compound. resembles  diacetylacetone  in  its  behaviour.  Feist  has 
found  {loc,  cit,)  that  the  latter  triketone  forms,  with  phenylhydrazine,  a 
yellow  diphenylhydrazone,  which  is  produced,  alsO|  by  the  action  of  the 
hydrazine  on  2  : 6-dimethyl-4-pyronecarboxylic  acid  ;  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, a  colourless  substance  is  formed  at  the  same  time  which  contains 
one  molecule  of  water  less  than  the  dihydrazone.  A  compound^  which 
in  composition  and  properties  resembles  this  substance,  is  produced  on 
treatment  of  benzoylacefcylacetone  with  phenylhydrazine.  The  fact 
that  this  compound  is  very  stable  and  only  slightly  reduces^  Fehling's 
solution,  even  on  boiling,  points  to  the  constitution : 

^•N(C,H,).^^(C,H,)-^ 
CeHj-  C CHj-'^^NJH, C  -CH/ 

This  corresponds  with  the  formula  suggested  by  Feist  for  the  colour- 
less compound  which  is  formed  from  dimethylpyronecarboxyltc  acid. 
By  the  action  of  ammonia,  benzoylacetylacetone  is  transformed  into 


N«<C{c^ici>co- 


This  substance  has  a  duuracteristic  behaviour  which  neither  pyridone 
nor  its  dimethyl  derivative  seems  to  possess,  namely,  that  its  aqueous 
solutions  readily  gelatinise ;  this  property  renders  its  purificati<m  some- 
what troublesome.  I  have  prepared  several  salts  of  this  base,  but 
none  of  them  exhibits  this  phenomenon.  The  ease  with  which 
/3-diketones,  for  example,   aoetylaoetone,  react  with  aldeiiydes   hfts 
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indaced  me  to  ascertain  whether  benzoylacetylacetone  shows  a  similar 
behaviour  ;  I  have  found,  however^  that  in  the  presence  of  neither 
piperidine  nor  sodium  hydroxide  as  catalytic  agent  does  this  triketone 
condense  with  benzaldehyde  or  salicylaldehyde. 


EXPEBIIISINTAL. 

HmzaylaetiylaceUme,  CgH^-CO-CHj-CO'CHg-CO-CHj. 

On  adding  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  baryta  to  phenyl- 
methylpyrone  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  a  yellow  barium  salt  is 
precipitated  which,  when  added  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  loses  its 
colour  and  is  transformed  into  benzoylacetylacetone.  This  substance 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  ether,  or  cold  alcohol,  but 
readily  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  or  chloroform ;  it  crystallises  from 
light  petroleum,  in  which  on  boiling  it  is  fairly  soluble,  in  pale  brown 
needles  melting  at  106—107^: 

0-2213  gave  0-5716  CO^  and  01182  H^O.     0  =  70-44 ;  H-5-93. 
CigHiPg  requires  0  =  70-59 ;  H  =  5-88  per  cent. 

The  triketone  is  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  potassium  hydroxide, 
yielding  a  yellow  solution ;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold,^  but  soluble  in  hot 
sodium  carbonate  solution. 

AeUion  of  Phenylhydrazine  on  BenzoylacUylacUone. 

On  adding  water  to  the  mixture  of  the  triketone  (1  gram),  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  phenylhydrazine  (1*2  grams),  an  oily  product  is  precipi- 
tated which,  when  stirred  with  alcohol,  sets  to  a  yellow  solid.  This 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallines  in 
colourless  prisms  melting  at  174 — 175^ : 

0-2015  gave  05800  COg  and  0-1 100 HgO.    C - 7850 ;  H « 6-06. 

0-2266    „    30  c.c  N,  (moist)  at  17°  and  756  mm.     N  - 15-28. 
^24^22^4  requires  0  =  78-69  ;  H  =  6-01 ;  N=  15-30  per  cent. 

The  formation  of  this  substance  is  most  probably  proceeded  by  the 
production  of  the  diphenylhydrazone  of  benzoylacetylacetone,  which, 
however,  at  once  condenses  with  loss  of  water.  The  fact  that  this 
compound  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  potassium  hydroxide  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  only  faintly  reduces  Fehling's  solution  on  boiling, 
seems  to  support  the  formula  given  on  p.  1282. 
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2'Pfi/enyl-%-meihyl-irpyridonei 

Benzoylacetjlacetone  is  readily  soluble  in  hot^  concentrated 
ammonia ;  on  evaporating  the  solution  on  the  water-bath,  a  solid  is 
left  behind  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  so  in  boiling 
water.  The  hot  concentrated  solution,  after  treatment  with  animal 
charcoal,  deposits  colourless,  curved  needles,  and  the  mother  liquor, 
after  a  short  time,  sets  to  a  jelly  which  renders  it  impossible  to  collect 
the  crystals.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  filter  them  from  the  warm 
solution.     The  pyridone  melts  at  177 — 178°  : 

0-2100  gave  05970  CO,  and  01156  HjO.     0  =  77-63;  H=6-ll. 
0-2230     „     14*8  C.C.  N,  (moist)  at  18°  and  755  mm.     N  =  7-61. 
OijHiiON  requires  0  =  77-84.     H  -  5-95  ;  N  -  757  per  cent. 

The  gelatinous  product  which  separates  from  the  mother  liquor 
of  the  crystals  seems  to  contain  the  same  substance ;  this  would  follow 
from  the  fact  that  the  solid  which  is  left  behind,  on  evaporation  to 
dryness,  gave  the  following  analytical  data : 

0-2172  gave  0-6138  00,  and  01182  HjO.     0  =  7707 ;  H  =  604, 

which  do   not  appreciably  differ  from  those  required   for   phenyl- 
methylpyridone. 

The  pyridone  dissolves  in  hot,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  colourless  needles  of  the  hydrochloride. 
This  melts  at  242°,  after  having  begun  to  soften  at  225°;  it  is  not 
very  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  so  in  boiling  water : 

0-2340  gave  01518  AgOl.     01 « 1605. 

0i2H„0N,H01  requires  01  =  1603  per  cent. 

On  adding  platinum  tetrachloride  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride,  the  plcUiniehloride  of  the  pyridone  is  precipitated  in 
pale  orange,  microscopic  needles  : 

0-3048  gave  9*6  c.c.  N,  (moist)  at  19°  and  764  mm.     N»3-65. 
0-2068  left  on  ignition  0-0520  Pt.     Pt= 25-09. 
(Oi2HiiON)s,H2Pt01g  requires  N  =  3-59.     Pt « 2494  per  cent. 

The  picrate  is  formed  on  mixiog  aqueous  solutions  of  phenylmethyl- 
pyridone  and  picric  acid.  The  emulsion  which  is  first  produced,  soon 
sets  to  a  crystalline  solid,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
fairly  readily  in  boiling  water,  and,  on  cooling,  separates  in  yellow 
needles  meltiDg  at  194 — 195°  : 

01 986  gave  24  c.c.  N,  (moist)  at  20°  and  753  mm.     N  =  1 3-59, 
Ci^IfjiON.CflHgOyNj  loiuires  N  =  13-52  per  cent. 
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The  ehramate  is  precipitated  iQ  orange  needles  on  adding  chromic 
acid,  dissolyed  in  water,  to  the  aqueojas  solution  of  the  pyridone  : 

0*2368  gave  10  c.c.  N^  (moist)  at  19''  and  754  mm.     N»4'81. 
{0^^K^fi^)2,B.^0rfij  requires  N  =  4:'75  per  cent. 

The  salt  does  not  melt,  but,  on  heating,  begins  to  blacken  at  about 
155°;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  so^  in  boiling 
water. 

OOMTILLE  AND  CAIUS  COLLEGE, 

Gambbidgb. 


CXXIII. — a-Methylcamphor  and  Fenchone. 

By  Walter  Hamis  Qloyeb. 

The  investigation  described  in  this  communication  was  undertaken 
primarily  with  the  object  of  contrasting  a-methylcamphor  with 
fenchone,  to  which  Wallach  has  assigned  the  formula 

CHj— (J3H— CHMe 
I  9Me,  I 

CH,— CH— CO 

mainly  because  m-cymene  is  formed  when  it  is  heated  with  phosphoric 
oxide  (AnnaUnf  1898,  300,  319).  If  fenchone  possess  the  con- 
stitution represented  by  this  formula,  it  should  be  similar  to  a-methyl- 
camphor in  its  general  chemical  behaviour,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  transference  of  a  methyl  radicle  to  the  a-position  would  tend 
to  alter  the  properties  of  the  compound  materially.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  two  substances  are  essentially  different  in  chemical  behaviour. 
They  differ  most  markedly  in  their  behaviour  towards  bromine. 
Minguin  has  stated  {Compt,  rend,,  1903,  136,  751) — and  his  obser- 
vations have  been  confirmed — that  a-methylcamphor  yields  on  bromi- 
nation  a  well-defioed  monobromo-derivative,  namely,  a'-bromo-a- 
methylcamphor ;  fenchone,  when  similarly  treated,  does  not  yield  a 
bromo-derivative :  in  fact,  bromofenchone  is  obtained  as  a  somewhat 
ill-defined  oil  only  when  fenchone  is  heated  with  bromine  in  sealed 
tubes  at  100°  for  twenty  hours  (Czemy,  Ber,,  1900,  33,  2287).  The 
two  compounds  also  differ  in  that  a-methylcamphor  is  as  readily 
sulphonated  by  Keychler's  method  {Bull.  Soc.  chim,,  1898,  [iii],  19, 
120)  as  camphor  itself,  whilst  fenchone  resists  sulphooation. 

These  two  facts  are  alone  sufiicieut  to  make  it  uioro  than  doubtful 
whether  the  constitution  of  fenchone  be  that  suggested  by  Wallach, 
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The  objection  may  also  be  raised  to  Wallach's  formula   that,  sinoe 

camphor  yields  p-cjmene,  fenchone  should  yield  ortho-|  not  meta-, 

cymene : 

CH,— (j3  H— CH,  CH,— (jJH— CHMe 


I         CMC 
CH— CMC 


:Me-CO  CHj— CH— CO 

Semmler  (Chem.  Zeii,,  1905,  29,  1313),  arguing  from  the  fact  that 
isocamphoronic  acid,   dimethylcarballylic    acid   and  dimethylmalonic 
acid  are  products  of    oxidation   of    fenchone,   has   concluded  tfaafe 
Wallach's  formula  is  incorrect  and  has  put  forward  the  following : 
CHa— (jJH— CMej 


Ij— CMe 


2 

OH,— CMe-CO 


Although  this  formula  foreshadows  the  difficulty  with  which 
fenchone  is  brominated,  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  such  a 
compound  should  not  yield  a  )3-8ulphonic  acid  with  the  same  readiness 
as  a-methylcamphor ;  moreover,  the  formula  in  no  way  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  production  of  m- cymene. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  following  formula  would  better  represent 
the  formation  of  this  hydrocarbon  and  would  likewise  show  why 
fenchone  should  not  be  brominated  readily  nor  be  converted  into  a 
^-sulphonic  acid  by  Reychler's  method. 

CHj-CHj'CMe 

CMe^ 

CHj-CH-CO 

A  monobromo-derivative  of  a-methylcamphor  isomeric  with  that 
obtained  directly  from  a-methylcamphor  was  prepared  by  Minguin 
(loc,  eit,)  by  acting  on  methylenecamphor  with  a  solution  oi  hydrogen 
bromide  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Haller  and  Minguin  {Campt.  rend.,  1900,  130,  1362;  1901,  133, 
79)  found  that  a-benzylcamphor  on  bromination  gives  rise  to  two 
stereoisomerica'-bromo-a-benzylcamphors  (I  and  II),  which  melt  respec- 
tively at  94 — 95^  and  90— 9  P;  whilst  the  isomeride  formed  by  adding 
hydrogen  bromide  to  benzylidenecamphor  is  an  o>-bromo-a-benzyl- 
camphor  (III)  melting  at  146^. 

^^Br(a)  ^^CH,Ph(a)  ^^H 

^00  \co  ^00 

(I.)  (II.)  (III.) 

Minguin  therefore  supposed,  on  the  assumption  that  a-metbyl- 
camphor  was  the  analogue  of  a-bensylcamphor,  that  the  compound 
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obtained   directly  was  a-bromo-a-methjlcamphor  (lY)  and  that  the 
isomeride  was  co-bromo-a-methylcamphor  (V). 

(IV.)  (V.) 

It  seemed  not  improbable,  however,  that  since  these  isomerides,  like 
the  isomeric  a -bromo-a-beDzjlcamphors,  melt  within  a  few  degrees  of 
each  other,  the  melting  points  being  6P  and  65^  respectively,  they 
might  be  stereoisomeric  a-bromo-a-methylcamphors,  thus: 

<n<^Br(a)  n<^Me(a) 


Now  Lowry  has  shown  (Trans.,  1906,  89,  1033)  that  a-mono- 
sabstituted  derivatives  of  camphor,  such  as  a-bromocamphor,  are 
partly  converted  into  their  stereoisomeric  forms  by  the  addition  of  traces 
of  sodium  ethoxide  to  their  alcoholic  solutions^  the  change  being 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  optical  rotatory  power  of  the  solution. 
It  therefore  seemed  possible  that,  by  investigating  the  effect  of  alkali 
on  the  optical  rotatory  powers  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  two  mono- 
bromo-derivatives  of  a-methylcamphor,  the  correctness,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  above  supposition  could  be  tested.  However,  neither  of  the 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  isomerides  showed  any  change  in  optical  rota- 
tory power  on  the  addition  of  alkali,  although,  as  was  proved  later,  one 
of  the  isomerides  is  a>-bromo-a-methylcamphor  as  stated  by  Minguin  {loo. 
eii.).  Further  examination  of  a-methylcamphor  and  its  )3-substituted 
derivatives  showed  that  these  compounds,  although,  still  containing  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  a-position,- apparently  do  not  undergo  stereo- 
isomeric change  in  alcoholic  solution  under  the  influence  of  alkali.  It 
appears  not  improbable  therefore  that,  under  these  conditions,  only 
those  a-moDO-substituted  derivatives  of  camphor  undergo  stereoisomeric 
change  in  which  the  substituting  radicle  is  strongly  negative  in 
character,  as  was  the  case  in  the  compounds  investigated  by  Lowry, 
unless  it  be  that,  in  the  above  cases,  the  change  takes  place  very 
rapidly  before  the  addition  of  alkali  and  escapes  observation. 

The  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  the  isomerides  was  first 
investigated.  Although  both  ate  but  slightly  affected  by  this  agent, 
nevertheless,  under  similar  conditions,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  colour 
of  the  permanganate  is  discharged  more  readily  and  that  more  bromide 
is  found  in  solution  in  the  case  of  the  compound  described  by  Minguin  as 
«»-bromo-a-methyl  camphor  than  in  the  case  of  a -bromo-a-methylcamphor. 
Again,  the  former  compound  remains  unaltered  in  the  presence  of  cold 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*4),  whereas  the  latter  readily  parts  with  its  bromine 
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ivhen  similarly  treated.  This  difference  in  the  behavioar  of  the  two 
compounds  being  scarcely  that  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  stereo- 
isomerides,  their  comparative  study  was  continued :  finally  it  was 
found  possible  to  brominate  one  isomeride,  namely,  the  tt)-bromo-a- 
methylcamphor,  whilst  the  other  isomeride,  a -bromo-a-methylcamphor, 
remained  unattacked. 

The  compound  obtained  by  bromioating  co-bromo-a-methylcamphor 
is  (oa'-dibromo-a-methylcamphor,  since  it  is  identical  with  the  com- 
pound obtained  by  the  addition  of  bromine  to  methylenecamphor. 

As  regards  the  properties  of  the  individual  derivatives  of  a-methjl- 
camphor  described  in  this  paper,  little  need  be  said.  Generallj 
speaking,  they  are  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  camphor  com- 
pounds in  their  ordinary  chemical  and  physical  characteristics.  Ajb  a 
rule,  however,  the  melting  point  of  the  compound  is  lowered  by  tbe 
introduction  of  the  methyl  group  into  the  a-position,  whilst  the 
specific  rotatory  power  remains  approximately  the  same  ;  this  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table,  in  which  are  given  the  specific 
rotatory  powers  and  melting  points  of  the  corresponding  derivatives  of 
d-camphor  and  a-methylcamphor. 

Compound.  M.  p.  [a]i». 

CJamphor    , 176'  +48' (alcohol) 

a-BromocamphoT 76  +185  (alcohol) 

Camphor- S-sulphonlc  acid 193  +21   (water) 

Camphor-/3-8alphoiiyl  chloride  67--68  +81   (chloroform) 

Camphor-/3-8ulphonam'.de  132  +1'5  (chloroform) 

/3-Bromocampbor 78  +19  (alcohol) 

a-Methylcamphor 88  +80  (alcohol) 

o'-Br.  mo-o-methylcamphor    62-6  +180  (alcohol) 

a-Methylcamphor-/3-8uIphonic  acid 114—116  +18  (water) 

a-Methylcamphor-jS-salphonyl  chloride  83  +  29  (benzene) 

a-Methylcamphor-/3-8alphonamide 150  -6 '8  (chloroform) 

/3-Bromo*a-methylcamphor 65  +18  (alcohol) 

Thus,  although  the  introduction  of  the  methyl  group  into  tbe 
a-position  involves  the  production  of  a  third  asymmetric  carbon  atom 
within  the  molecule,  no  marked  change  in  the  rotatory  power  is 
induced.  This  is  what  might  be  expected,  since  the  greater  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  radicles  occupying  the  aa -positions  the  greater  is 
the  change  produced  in  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  compound. 
This  is  at  once  seen  from  the  following  examples : 


Camphor  [o]o    +43'' 

a-Methylcamphor    [o]p    +30 

a-lodocaiuphor [o]d  +160 


a-Bromocamphor [a]o  +185* 

a- Chloro-a'- bromocamphor  [a]o    + 10 
aa'-Dibromocam[>hor  [ajp    +40 


A  great  difference  exists,  however,  between  the  specific  rotatory 
powers  of  the  oximes  of  the  two  compounds.  As  was  shown  by 
Beckmann  {Annalen,  1889,  250,  354),  the  oxime  obtained  from  d-ctan- 
phor  has  the  specific  rotatory  power  [a]©  -42°;  that  of  the  oxime 
prepared  from  a-methylcamphor  is  [a]o  +  30°  (both  in  alcoholic  boIu- 
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tion).  It  therefore  seems  not  improbable  that  the  two  ozim'es  have  a 
different  structure.  In  harmony  with  this  conclusion  is  the  fact 
that  camphorozime  is  soluble  in  alkali,  whilst  a-methylcamphoroxime 
is  insoluble. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  here  to  the  fact  that  a-methylcam- 
phoroxime undergoes  dehydration  as  readily  as  camphorozime  itself 
when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  showing  that  substitution  in 
the  a-position  has  no  marked  iufluence  on  the  readiness  with  which 
the  nitrile  is  formed. 

In  conclusion,  mention  may  be  made  of  what  appears  to  be  a  case 
of  isomorphism  met  with  in  the  present  investigation. 

In  an  attempt  to  separate  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  its  a-methyl 
homologue  by  bromination  and  subsequent  fractional  crystallisation  of 
the  resulting  product,  a  substance  was  obtained  which,  although  it 
melted  within  a  degree  of  the  temperature  given  by  Minguin  as  the 
melting  point  of  a'-bromoa-methylcamphor,  on  analysis  was  found 
to  contain  more  bromine  than  was  required  by  theory.  Subsequently, 
it  was  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of  oa'-dibromo-  and  a -bromo-a-methyl- 
camphor,  which  remained  practically  constant  in  composition  notwith- 
standing repeated  crystallisation. 

That  the  two  compounds  are  in  all  probability  isomorphous  follows 
from  the  fact  that  they  both  crystalliEC  in  the  orthorhombic  system 
and  have  the  axial  ratios : 

oa'-Dibromocamphor    1*5778  : 1  :  2*0685  (Zepharovitch,  Monatah.,  1882, 

5,  231). 

a'-Bromo-a-methylcamphor 0*7604  :1 :  0*4921  (Minguin,  Compt.  rend,,  1903, 

186.  752). 

Multiplying  a  by  2  and  c  by  4,  we  obtain  the  axial  ratios  for  the  latter 
compound  :  1*5208  : 1 :  1*9684. 

It  seems  therefore  that  a -bromo-a-methylcamphor  belongs  to  the 
isomorphous  series  the  existence  of  which  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Lowry  (Trans.,  1898,  73,  574)  : 

oa'-Dibromocamphor 1*5778  : 1 :  20686 

a'-Chloro-a-bromocamphor  1 '5395  : 1  : 1 '0144 

a-ChloTo-a'-bromocamphor  1  '5388  : 1  : 1  9020 

oa'-Dichlorocamphor    1*4820  : 1  : 1'8858 

a'-Bromo-a-methylcamphor [1  '5208  : 1 : 1  '9684] 

Experimental. 

a-Methyleamphor  was  first  prepared  by  Minguin  {Compt,  rend,,  1891, 
112,  1370)  from  methyl  a-methylcamphor-a-carboxylate.  Since  this 
method  of  preparation,  commencing  with  camphor,  necessitates  the 
preparation  of  three  intermediate  compounds,  attempts  were  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  investigation  to  synthesise  this  compound  directly 
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from  camphor  by  acting  on  the  Bodinm  derivative  of  the  latter  with 
methyl  iodide. 

Finely- powdered  sodamide  was  added  to  a  solution  of  camphor  in 
dry  benzene  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  reflux  condenser  and  the  mixture 
heated  until  ammonia  ceased  to  be  evolved ;  methyl  iodide  was  then 
added  very  cautiously  to  the  sodium  camphor  so  obtained  and  the  whole 
heated  for  some  time ;  the  product  was  shaken  several  times  with 
water  to  remove  the  sodium  bromide  and  then  repeatedly  extracted 
with  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  one 
part  of  water.  On  pouring  the  acid  extract  into  water,  an  oil  was 
precipitated ;  this  was  separated  by  steam  distillation  from  the  acid 
liquid,  dried,  and  fractiooally  distilled.  The  chief  fraction  passed 
over  between  215 — 218°;  it  solidified  after  some  time  at  about  10^. 

Since  a-methylcamphor  boils  at  220°,  it  was  evident  that  this  fraction 
was  not  pure  a-methylcamphor  but  probably  a  mixture  of  this  com- 
pound  with  unchaoged  camphor.  As  it  was  impossible  by  mere  fractional 
distillation  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  two  substances,  it  was  decided 
to  brominate  the  mixture  and  submit  the  product  to  fractional  crys- 
tallisation so  as  to  obtain  a -bromo-a-methylcamphor,  from  which  pare 
a-methylcamphor  could  be  prepared  by  treatment  with  zinc  dust  in 
alcoholic  solution. 

The  fraction  boiling  at  215 — 218°  was  therefore  heated  in  a  flask 
on  a  water-bath  and  bromine  added,  drop  by  drop,  slightly  in  exoees 
of  the  quantity  required  by  theory.  The  mixture  having  been  heated 
until  hydrogen  bromide  ceased  to  be  evolved  was  shaken  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  the  pasty  mass  so  obtained  fraction- 
ally distilled  in  steam.  The  solid  product  was  purified  by  crystallisa- 
tion from  alcohol  and  then  from  light  petroleum,  from  which  solvent 
it  crystallised  in  large  prisms  melting  at  62°.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  this  product  was  a'-bromo-a-methylcamphor,  which  according  to 
Minguin  (Campt,  rend.,  1903,  136,  752)  melts  at  61°.  However,  on 
analysis,  this  was  found  not  to  be  the  case : 

I.     0-2303  gave  0-1986  AgBr.     Br -36-70. 
II.     0-1768    „    01524  AgBr.     Br- 36-68. 

CiiHjyOBr  requires  Br  — 32-65  per  cent. 

The  substance  was  then  recrystallised  three  times  from  light 
petroleum  and  again  analysed : 

I.     01 871  gave  0-1621  AgBr.     Br -36-87. 
II.    01790    „     0-1550  AgBr.     Br- 36-85. 

From  these  results,  it  is  clear  that  the  composition  of  the  substance 
had  undergone  no  change  during  the  recrystallisation.  The  observed 
rotation' of  an  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  containing  0*7542  gram  per 
15  C.C.  of  solution  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at   20°  was    +14*64°,  whence 
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[ajo  + 145*4°.  The  specific  rotatory  power  of  a -bromo-a-methylcamphor 
ifl  [a]o  + 184*4°.  Now  if  the  substance  were  an  impure  a -bromo-a-methyl- 
camphor,  it  follows  from  these  figures  that  the  impurity  must  have  been 
one  containing  more  bromine  and  of  smaller  specific  rotatory  power  than 
this  compound.  Since  aa'-dibromocamphor  melts  at  61°  and  has  the 
specific  rotatory  power  [ajo  +  40°  it  was  thought  probable  that  the 
impurity  might  be  aa'-dibromocamphor.  Some  of  the  substance  was 
therefore  mixed  with  a  little  aa-dibromocamphor  and  the  melting 
point  of  the  mixture  determined ;  it  was  found  to  be  61°  This  result 
tends  to  show  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion;  it  may  here 
be  mentioned  that  subsequently,  when  the  substance  containing 
36*7  per  cent,  of  bromine  was  iieated  with  a  large  excess  of  alcoholic 
potash,  not  only  was  methylenecamphor  obtained  but  also  a-bromo- 
camphor,  m.  p.  76°,  derived  from  the  oa'-dibromocamphor  present 
An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  pure  a'-bromo-a-methylcamphor  from 
the  mixture  by  treatment  with  small  quantities  of  alcoholic  potash, 
the  object  being  to  convert  the  aa'-dibromocamphor  into  a-bromo- 
camphor  and  by  fractional  crystallisation  to  separate  this  compound 
from  the  a'-bromo-a-methylcamphor ;  but  this  was  not  a  success. 

HydrolyM  of  Methyl  a-Meihyleamphor-a'COvrhoxylaU, 

Since  pure  a-methylcamphor  could  not  be  obtained  directly  from 
camphor,  it  was  prepared  by  hydrolysing  methyl  a-methylcamphor- 
a-carboxylate.  Briihl  {Ber.,  1902,  35,  3622)  has  shown  that  when  a 
mixture  of  this  ester  with  five  times  its  weight  of  15  per  cent,  sodium 
methoxide  in  methyl  alcohol  is  heated  for  about  four  hours  at  80°, 
it  is  completely  hydrolysed,  a-methylcamphor-a'-carboxylic  acid  being 
formed  together  with  some  a-methylcamphor.  It  seemed  probable, 
therefore,  that  a  complete  conversion  into  a-methylcamphor  would 
be  effected  by  prolonged  heating,  and  that  the  rather  objectionable 
method  originally  used  by  Minguin,  namely,  treatment  of  the  ester 
with  alcoholic  potash  in  sealed  tube  at  120 — 130°  for  twelve  hours, 
might  be  dispensed  with.  However,  it  was  found  that  even  after 
heatiog  the  ester  with  sodium  methoxide  on  a  water-bath  during 
twenty-four  hours  only  about  one-half  had  been  converted  into 
a-methylcamphor,  so  it  was  decided  to  use  alcoholic  potash  as  the 
hydrolysing  agent  and  an  autoclave  instead  of  sealed  tubes. 

A  flask  containing  110  grams  of  the  ester  dissolved  in  about 
400  c.c.  of  95  per  cent,  ethyl  alcohol,  to  which  had  been  added  a 
solution  of  60  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  50  c.c.  of  water, 
was  placed  in  an  autoclave ;  this  was  heated  in  an  oil-bath  the 
temperature  of  which  was  maintained  at  160 — 170°  during  about 
twelve  hours.    The  liquid  in  the  flask  was  then  poured  into  a  fairly 
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large  quantity  of  water,  the  a-methylcampfaor  was  eztraeted  with  ether 
and  the  ethereal  solution  dried  and  fractionally  distilled.  At  first 
ether  and  alcohol  passed  over,  after  which  were  obtained  the  following 
fractious:  I.  216— 220^»16  grams.  II.  222— 223''=i26  grame. 
III.  223 — 233^:15*5  grams.  Refractionation  yielded  a  fraction 
boiling  at  220 — 221^,  which  solidified  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  solid 
melting  at  37 — 38,  the  temperature  given  by  Minguin.  Farther 
purification  may  be  effected  by  diluting  a  5  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution 
with  a  moderately  large  bulk  of  water ;  the  a-methylcamphor  separate^ 
from  the  diluted  alcohol  in  white,  glistening  leaflets  melting  at 
38—39°.  An  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  of  the  compound  containing  5 
grams  per  100  c.c.  of  solution  gave  [a]^  +  30*0°.  Minguin  in  his  first 
communication  on  a-methylcamphor  (Compt.  rend.,  1891,  112,  1370) 
gives  [a]o  +  270*65°  (1*66  grams  per  10  c.c),  which  value  is  that  quoted 
in  all  text-books.  Subsequently  {CampL  tmi.,  1903,  136,  752)  he 
gives  the  value  [a]D  +  27*65°.  The  addition  of  sodium  ethozide  to  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  a-methylcamphor  is  unaccompanied  by  any  change 
in  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  solution,  so  that,  although  still 
containing  a  hydrogen  atom  in  the  a-position,  a-methylcamphor  is 
apparently  not  converted  into  its  stereoisomeride  under  the  influence 
of  sodium  ethozide. 

a-Bromo-a-methylcamphar. 

This  compound,  originally  obtained  by  Minguin  by  treating 
a-methylcamphor  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide  with  bromine,  is  more 
readily  prepared  by  gradually  adding  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
bromine  to  the  alkylcamphor  contained  in  a  flask  heated  on  a  water- 
bath.  When,  hydrogen  bromide  ceases  to  be  evolved,  the  crude 
product  is  washed  with  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  and  recrystallised 
several  times  from  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  crystals 
melting  at  62*5°  (Minguin  gives  61°)  and  resembling  ammonium 
chloride.  A  mixture  of  four  parts  of  this  compound  with  one  part 
of  aa'-dibromocamphor  (m.  p.  61°)  was  found  to  melt  at  60 — 61*5° 
so  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  above  with  reference  to  the 
compound  obtained  by  the  bromination  of  the  mixture  of  camphor 
and  a-methylcamphor  receives  additional  support : 

0*1864  gave  0*1438  AgBr  ;  Br  »  32*82. 

0*1510    „     01 164  AgBr ;  Br  =  32*52. 

C^jH^^OBr  requires  Br  B  32*65  percent. 

The  specific  rotatory  |)ower  was  determined  in  99*5  per  cent,  ethyl* 
alcoholic  solution,  the  concentration  being  5  grams  per  100  c.c.; 
the  value  obtained  was  [a]? +184*4°  (Minguin  gives  [ajp  + 176*8°). 
The  specific  rotatory  power  twenty  hours  after  the  addition  of 
sodium   ethoxide  to  make  the  solution  approximately  iV/1000  waa 
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[a]?  -kl84-P;  in  other  words,  a'-bromo-a-methylcamphor  undergoes 
so  stereoisomeric  change  in  the  presence  of  traces  of  sodium  ethozide. 
Similarly,  a  benatene  solution  containing  0-6966  gram  per  15  c.c.  of 
solution  was  examined  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  25°.  The  rotation  observed 
was  + 1773^  whence  [a]?  + 190*8^.  One  drop  of  piperidine  was  then 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  tube ;  the  rotation  observed  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  addition  of  the  base  was  + 17*70^,  so  that  no  isomeric 
change  had  been  produced  by  the  presence  of  this  base. 

fa-Bronuha-methyleamphor. 

This  isomeride  of  the  compound  just  described  is  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  hydrogen  bromide  to  methylenecamphor.  The  latter 
compound  is  obtained  by  boiling  for  sixteen  hours  a  solution  of  30 
grams  of  a'-bromo-a-methylcamphor  in  140  o.c.  of  alcohol  with  30 
grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  water. 
The  brown  solution  thus  obtained  is  diluted  with  water,  distilled  in 
steam,  the  distillate  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  dried 
and  then  fractionally  distilled.  The  portion  which  passes  over  between 
216^  and  219^  (10  grams)  is  practically  pure  methylenecamphor. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  interaction  of  hydrogen  bromide  and 
methylenecamphor,  the  latter  compound  is  dissolved  in  about  three 
times  its  weight  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  hydrogen  bromide  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  at  least  six  weeks.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  the  light  brown  solution  is  diluted  with  a  large  volume 
of  water,  the  heavy  oil  which  separates  is  washed  with  dilute  sodium 
hydroxide  and  the  pasty  mass  so  obtained  washed  thoroughly  with 
water  and  dried  on  a  porous  plate.  The  crude  product  is  best  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  from  which  solvent  it  crystallises  in 
colourless  prisms  melting  at  65 — 66^ : 

01444  gave  01116  AgBr.     Br»32-88. 

01734    „    01330  AgBr.     Br « 32  64. 

Ci^H^yOBr  requires  Br  «  32*65  per  cent. 

The  specific  rotatory  power  was  determined  in  99*5  per  cent,  ethyl- 
alcoholic  solution  containing  5  grams  per  100  c.c.  The  value  obtained 
was  [a]?  + 155-4°  :  Minguin  gives  [a]©  + 150-5**. 

The  specific  rotatory  power  twenty  hours  after  the  addition  of 
sodium  ethozide  to  render  the  solution  approximately  i^/1000  was 
[a]?  +155*2°,  so  that  this  compound  also  appears  to  undergo  no 
stereoisomeric  change  in  the  presence  of  sodium  ethoxide.  With  the 
object  of  confirming  this  result,  a  bensene  solution  containing  0-57 
gram  per  15  cc.  of  solution  was  examined  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  25° 
The  rotation  observed  was  + 10*08°  whence  [a]g  + 132*6°.    One  hour 
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after  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  piperidine  to  the  contents  of  the 
tube,  the  observed  rotation  was  +10'P;  the  rotation  twenty-faur 
hours  after  the  addition  of  the  base  could  not  be  accurately  determined^ 
owing  to  tbe  separation  of  fine  needle-shaped  crystals  of  piperidine 
hydrobromide  j  however,  no  very  marked  change  in  the  rotatory 
power  could  be  detected. 

The  fact  that  the  addition  of  alkali  to  the  solution  had  no  effect 
on  the  optical  rotatory  power  seemed  to  support  the  suggestion  that 
this  compound  is  an  a -bromo-a-methylcamphor ;  in  other  words,  a 
stereoisomeride  of  the  compound  melting  at  62*5^.  Further  investiga- 
tion, however,  proved  this  to  be  incorrect. 

Action  qf  Potoiaium  Permanganate  and  Nitric  Acid  an  the  leamerie 
Monobranuhderiffotivee  of  a-Methylcamphor. 

The  two  isomerides  were  treated  under  exactly  identical  conditians 
with  equal  volumes  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  ; 
although  both  remained  practically  unaffected  by  this  agent  even 
after  very  prolonged  heating,  nevertheless  it  was  observed  that  the 
colour  of  the  permanganate  was  discharged  quicker  and  more  bromide 
was  found  in  solution  in  the  case  of  the  isomeride  melting  at  65 — 66^ 
than  in  that  melting  at  62*5^. 

A  still  greater  difference  was  observed  in  the  behaviour  of  these 
substances  towards  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  *42).  When  the 
isomeride  melting  at  62*5^  is  added  to  nitric  acid  containing  in  suspen- 
sipn  some  finely-divided  silver  nitrate,  it  at  once  becomes  oily  and  almost 
immediately  a  dense,  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  bromide  appears  the 
quantity  of  which  increases  considerably  on  standing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  isomeride  melting  at  65 — 66^  does  not  give  a  precipitate  of  silver 
bromide  when  similarly  treated  and  may  be  recovered  unchanged  even 
after  standing  some  days  in  contact  with  the  acid.  This  result  tends 
to  confirm  Minguin's  conclusions,  since  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
a-bromo-a-methylcamphor  melting  at  62*5^  would  lose  bromine  more 
readily  than  ca-bromo-a-methylcamphor  melting  at  65 — 66^. 

A  yellow  oil  slightly  denser  than  water  was  obtained  by  steam 
distillation  from  the  product  of  the  interaction  of  a -bromo-a-methyl- 
camphor  and  nitric  acid ;  as  the  quantity  was  small,  it  was  not  further 
investigated ;  it  was  in  all  probability  an  a -nitro-a-methylcamphor. 

Action  of  Bromine  on  the  leomeridee.     Preparation  qf  ti-a-DibromoHMr 
meUiyleamphor,  Q^^ll^fiT{Qll^r)0. 

When  a  mixture  in  equimolecular  proportions  of  the  compoond 
meltiog  at  65 — 66°  and  bromine  is  heated  on  a  water-bath,  hydrogen 
bromide  is  evolved,  the  mixture  becoming  almost  oolourlefls.    Tke 
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erode  Bubstance  thus  obtained,  after  washing  with  dilute  sodium 
hydroxide  and  finally  with  water,  is  readily  purified  by  crystallisation 
from  hot  alcohol,  from  which  solvent  it  is  obtained  in  long,  slender, 
colourless,  silky  needles  melting  at  108 — 109^.  The  compound  thus 
formed  is  a  dibromo-derivative  of  a-methylcamphor  : 

0-1430  gave  01663  AgBr.     Br  =»  49*49. 

01604     „     0-1865  AgBr.     Br=:49-48. 

CjjHieOBr,  requires  Br  »  49*35  per  cent. 

When  similarly  treated  with  bromine,  the  isomeride  melting  at 
62*5^  remains  unattacked ;  there  is  therefore  little  doubt  that  this 
compound  is  a'-bromoa-methylcamphor,  whilst  the  isomeride  melting 
at  65 — 66°  is  (o-hromo-a-methylcamphor. 

That  the  above  dibromo-derivative  of  a-methylcamphor  is  un- 
doubtedly a>-a''dibromo-a-methylcamphor  follows  from  the  fact  that 
the  same  compound  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  bromine  to 
methylenecamphor.  When  the  latter  compound  is  mixed  with  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  bromine,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  interaction 
has  takun  place,  since  heat  is  generated  and  the  colotur  of  the  halogen 
slowly  disappears.  After  two  or  three  crystallisations  from  hot  spirit, 
the  product  melts  at  108°;  a  mixture  of  this  substance  with  that 
obtained  by  brominating  co-bromo-a-methylcamphor  melts  at  108°. 

la-a-IMranuHi'methylcampKor  is  only  moderately  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol  or  light  petroleum  but  is  readily  so  in  benzene,  from  which  it 
cryctallises  in  stout,  colourless  prisms. 

For  the  determination  of  the  rotatory  power,  a  benzene  solution 
containing  0*715  gram  per  15  c.c.  of  solution  was  examined  in  a 
2-dcm.  tube  at  20°.  The  rotation  observed  was  +11'203°,  whence 
[a]S+ 117-5°. 

a-Methyleamphor-p-itdphonic  Acid, 

This  acid  is  obtained  quite  readily  from  a-methylcamphor  by  the 
method  originally  described  by  Beychler  {Bull,  See.  chim.,  1898,  19, 
[iii],  120).  A  mixture  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
prepared  by  cautiously  adding  two  parts  by  weight  of  the  latter  com- 
pound to  four  parts  by  weight  of  the  former  and  to  the  mixture  is  added 
three  parts  of  a-methylcamphor.  The  slightly  brown  solution,  after 
standing  several  days  in  the  cold,  deposits  large,  transparent  crystals 
of  the  sulphonic  acid  ;  if,  however,  a  little  of  the  solid  acid  be  added  to 
the  mixture  even  after  standing  only  twenty-four  hours,  a  copious 
separation  of  the  sulphonic  acid  at  once  takes  place.  When  no  more 
sulphonic  acid  separates  out,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  drain  away  from 
the  crystalline  mass,  which  is  then  washed  two  or  three  times  with 
small  quantities  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  finally  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  hot  ethyl  acetate.     The  sulphonic  acid  remaining  in  the 
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acid  mother-liquor  may  be  separated  by  boiling  the  dilated  mixture 
several  hours  with  animal  charcoal  until  practically  the  whole  of  the 
acetic  acid  has  been  volatilised,  when  the  liquid  is  filtered  and 
neutralised  with  barium  carbonate.  The  barium  salt  separates  from 
the  filtered  solution  when  sufficiently  concentrated  and  is  best  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  water. 

a-Meihylcamphor-P-svlphonic  add  crystallises  from  hot  ethyl  acetate 
in  large,  transparent  prisms,  which  quickly  become  opaque  when  re- 
moved from  the  solution.  It  is  an  exceedingly  deliquescent  substance^ 
which  melts  at  114 — 116°  but  is  decomposed ;  it  dissolves  readily  in 
cold  water  and  hot  glacial  acetic  acid  or  ethyl  acetate.  The  observed 
rotatory  power  of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  0*7608  gram  per 
15  C.C.  of  solution  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  20^  was  +1*897°>  whence 
[a]S  +18-7^ 

Barium  a-methyleampher-P'SulphoTuaej  (Ci{ELi^Ofi\Bei,QKfi^  crystal- 
lises from  hot  aqueous  solutions  of  suitable  concentration  in  large» 
stout,  transparent,  hexagonal  plates,  which  melt  in  their,  water  of 
crystallisation  at  66^  The  salt  parts  with  the  whole  of  its  water  of 
crystallisation  when  kept  in  a  desiccator  over  concentrated  sulphorie 
acid  for  two  or  three  days : 

0-5740  gave  01770  BaSO^.  Ba=r  18*15.  0-4950  gave  01536  BaSO^. 
Ba«  18-26.    0-5628  gave 01740  BaSO^.    Ba- 18-20. 

0*4260  lost  0-0626  H^O.  H,0«  14-69.  0*5982  lost  00889  H^O. 
H,0  =  14*86.     0*4954  lost  0*0750  HjO.    H,0«1513. 

(CiiHj^048)3Ba,6H,0  requires  Ba»  18*68 ;  H,0»  14*69  per  cent. 

The  potassium  salt  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form ;  an 
aqueous  solution  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  leaves  a  somewhat  gelatin- 
ous residue,  which  becomes  quite  hard  and  brittle  on  standing  a  few 
days  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid. 

a-MeikyUcrniphor-P'Sulphonyl  ehloridSf  O^iHj^O'SOjCl,  is  prepared  by 
rubbing  together  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  a  slight  excess  of  the 
anhydrous  potassium  sulphonate.  The  semi-solid  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  two  or  three  hours  and  then  poured  on  to,  and  intimately 
ground  up  with,  a  large  quantity  of  finely-powdered  ice,  after  which  the 
solid  sulphonyl  chloride  is  collected,  washed  well  with  ice-water,  and 
dried  in  a  vacuum  desiccator.  The  crude  substance  is  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  light  petroleum  at  temperatures  below  10°: 

0*1972  gave  01054  AgCl.    CI  =  13-20. 
0*3366     „    0*1798  AgCl.    01-13*19. 

CnHj^OjClS  requires  01 » 13*39  per  cent. 

The  sulphonyl  chloride  crystallises  in  transparent,  prismatic  needlee, 
which  melt  at  33°;  it  is  a  fairly  stable  substance  which  is  leadily  die- 
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solved  by  most  organic  solvents.  The  observed  rotation  of  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  in  benzene  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  was  +  2*95°,  whence  [aj^  +  29*5°. 

a'M&ihyloamplior'P'8idphonamide,  Cj^H^^O-SO^'NH,,  is  obtained  when 
the  sulphonyl  chloride  is  treated  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  ammonia.  To  separate  it  from  any  anhydramide  which  may 
possibly  be  formed  at  the  same  time,  it  was  crystallised  twice  from  hot 
water — in  which  the  anhydramide  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble — ^and 
finally  from  either  hot  alcohol  or  benzene : 

0-2372  gave  1165  c.c.  Ng  (dry)  at  125°  and  756     mm.     N  =  5-86. 

0-1898     „      9-35  C.C.        „        „  13-6°    „    749  2  mm.     N-5-80. 
CiiH^jOgNS  requires  N  «  5-72  per  cent. 

The  sulphonamide  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  long,  silky  needles, 
and  from  hot  alcohol  in  transparent  prisms,  which  melt  at  150°. 
Unlike  camphor- y3-sulphonamide,  it  does  not  lose  water  when  heated 
above  its  melting  point  and  may  even  be  heated  to  200°  without 
undergoing  decomposition. 

The  observed  rotation  effected  by  a  chloroform  solution  containing 
0*376  gram  per  16  c.c.  of  solution  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  20°  was  -  0-316°, 
whence  [a]?  -6"3° 

a-Methyleamphor-P'Sulpkonanhydramide. — ^As  was  first  observed  by 
Lowry  (Trans,  1902,  81,  1448),  camphor-)3-sulphonamide  when  co  veered 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  quickly  dissolves  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  anhydramide  separates  from  the  solution.  The 
behaviour  of  a-methylcamphor-y3-sulphonamide  towards  the  acid  is 
somewhat  similar,  although  in  this  case  it  is  necesi^ry  to  heat  the  acid 
in  order  to  dissolve  the  sulphonamide. 

The  anhydramide  separates  very  slowly  from  the  solution  so  ob- 
tained on  standing  : 

01918  gave  10  cc.  N^  (dry)  at  17°  and  764-2  mm.     N  =  6-ll. 

0-1900    „     10-1  cc       „      ,,15°    „    746     mm.    N-6-20. 
OiiHjjOjNS  requires  N  =:  6  16  per  cent. 

The  anhydramide  is  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol, 
sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  It  separates  from  a  solution  in  hot 
alcohol  as  a  fine  crystalline  powder,  which  melts  at  167-6°. 

P-Bromo-a-methylcamphorf  CjiHj^OBr,  is  formed  when  a-methyl- 
camphor-jS-Bulphonyl  bromide  is  heated,  sulphur  dioxide  being  simul- 
taneously evolved.  The  stUphanyl  bromide^  prepared  by  the  interaction 
of  phosphorus  pentabromide  and  the  anhydrous  potassium  sulphonate, 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  so  the  oily  substance  was 
dissolved  in  dry  xylene  and  the  solution  boiled  in  a  flask,  fitted  with 
a  reflux  condenser,  for  about  twelve  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
sulphur  dioxide  had  ceased  to  be  evolved,  so  the  resulting  solution 
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of  j3-bromo-a-methylcamphor  was  submitted  to  fractional  steam  dis- 
tillation. At  first,  practically  only  xylene  passed  over  with  the  water 
▼apoor  but  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  an  oil  passed  over 
which  was  heavier  than  water.  On  standing,  traces  of  xylene  present 
in  the  oil  evaporated  off  and  left  a  solid  which  crystallised  from 
dilute  alcohol  in  silky  needles  melting  at  55° : 

01180  gave  0*0908  AgBr.     Br  »  32*74. 

C|jHi70Br  requires  Br »  32*65  per  cent. 

The  observed  rotation  effected  by  an  ethyl-alcoholic  solution  con- 
taining  0*2586  gram  per  15  c.c.  of  solution  in  a  2-dcm.  tube  at  25° 
was  +0-65%  whence  [a]D+18*8°.  The  specific  rotatory  power 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  addition  of  sodium  ethoxide  to  render  the 
solution  approximately  iV/100  was  [a]" +  18*0°.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  j9-bromo-a-methylcamphor  is  not  converted  into  /3-bromo- 
a -metbylcamphor  under  the  infiuence  of  sodium  ethoxide.  /3-Bromo- 
a-methylcamphor  is  extremely  soluble  in  the  common  organic  solvents. 

a-Afethpleampkorcxime^  Cj^Hj^INOH. 

a-Methylcamphor  yields  an  oxime  but  not  quite  so  readily  as 
camphor.  It  may  be  prepared  as  follows :  A  solution  of  20  grams  of 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  in  an  equal  weight  of  hot  water  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  11  grams  of  a-methylcamphor  in  150  c.c.  of  alooh<d 
and  to  the  mixture  is  added  12  grams  of  finely-powdered  potassium 
carbonate.  The  mixture  is  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperaturefor  a  day, 
then  heated  to  boiling  and  again  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for 
several  days,  after  which  it  is  diluted  considerably  with  water  and  the 
viscid  oil  which  separates  submitted  to  fractional  steam  distillation. 
At  first,  an  oil  passes  over  with  the  water  vapour  but  after  some  time 
a  very  viscid  oil  distils  over,  which  solidifies  vory  slowly  on  standing. 
This  crude  material  is  purified  with  some  difficulty  by  repeated  crystal- 
lisation from  dilute  alcohol  (1 :  1),  from  which  it  separates  in  crystals 
resembling  ammonium  chloride ;  from  more  dilute  alcohol,  it  crystallises 
in  long,  slecder  needles  melting  at  55°  : 

0-2002  gave  13*65  ac.  N^  (dry)  at  23°  and  745  mm.  N  =  7-77. 

01506    „     10-3    C.C.       „        „    19°   „    753  mm.  N-7-94. 
C^iHjgON  requires  N  =  7*73  per  cent. 

a-Methylcamphoraxima  possesses  a  strong  camphor-like  odour,  is 
extremely  soluble  in  all  common  organic  solvents,  but  unlike  camphor- 
oxime,  it  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  alkalis. 

The  specific  rotatory  power  was  determined  in  99*5  per  cent,  ethyl- 
alcoholic  solution.  The  values  obtained  were  [a]?  4-30'3°  (5  grams 
per  100  C.C.  of  solution)  and  [a]5  +320°  (2*5  grams  per  100  cc  of 
solution). 
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Ths  Hydrochloride. — ^When  dry  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  the  oxime  in  dry  ether,  a  copious  precipitate  of  the  hydro- 
chloride is  obtained  in  silky  needles.  It  melts  but  undergoes  decom- 
position at  138^  and  is  hydrolysed  by  water  : 

01692  required  7-45  c.c.  of  iT/lO  KOH.     HOI « 16-05. 
CiiHg^ONCl  requires  HCl  =  16-75  per  cent. 

a-Methylcamphoroxime  dissolves  in  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  clear  solution,  which,  however,  when  heated  to  boiling, 
quickly  becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  a  pleasant  smelling 
oil.  This  was  separated  from  the  dilute  acid  by  steam  distillation, 
dried  and  fractionally  distilled.  The  principal  fraction,  which  passes 
over  between  226^  and  228^,  is  a  colourless  oil  possessing  a  somewhat 
peppermint-like  odour.  From  its  mode  of  formation,  it  is  in  all 
probability  methylcampholenonttrile,  produced  by  the  dehydration  of  the 
oxime  by  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  since,  when  boiled  with  alcoholic 
potasb,  ammonia  is  slowly  evolved.  The  acid  formed  by  the  hydrolysis 
of  the  nitrile  has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Professor 
H.  E.  Armstrong  for  suggesting  this  work,  and  for  the  valuable  advice 
he  has  given  him  in  carrying  it  out. 

Chemical  Defabijikkt,  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
Central  Technical  College. 


CXXIV. —  Viscosity  Determinations  at  High 
Temperatures. 

By  Charles  Edwasd  Fawsitt. 

Thb  experimental  determination  of  the  viscosity  of  liquids  at  high 
temperatures  constitutes  ratber  a  difficult  problem.  That  this  subject 
should  have  been  so  much  avoided  hitherto  is  to  be  regretted,  as, 
apart  from  the  stoicheiometrical  relations  involved,  the  bearing  of  this 
property  on  crystallisation  deserves  close  examination.  In  the  present 
communication  the  results  from  the  examination  of  some  fused  salts 
and  metals  are  submitted. 

A  few  determinations  of  viscosity  at  high  temperatures  have  already 
been  carried  out.  Koch  {Wied.  Annalen,  1881,  14,  1)  has  determined 
the  viscosity  of  mercury  over  a  large  range  of  temperature.  Beck 
{Zeitech.  phyeikal.  Chem.,  1907,  68,  425)  has  determined  the  viscosity 
of  mercuric  bromide  and  iodide.  Lorenz  and  Kalmus  (Zeiteeh. 
phyeikal.  Chem.,  1907,  69,  244)  have  determined  the  viscosity  of  five 
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fused  salts.  Goodwin  and  Mailey  {Phys.  Rmni&w,  1908,  26,  28)  have 
worked  on  the  viscosity  of  a  number  of  nitrates,  and  have  also  deter- 
mined their  electrical  conductivities.  All  these  results  are  confined  to 
temperatures  below  600*^,  and  the  experimenters,  were  able  to  use  the 
capillary  method  in  all  cases.  Some  interesting  measurements  at 
higher  temperatures  have  been  made  on  silicates  by  Doelter 
{SUzungehm',  K.  Ahad.  Wten,  1906,  114,  529),  and  Arndt  {Zeitach. 
El€ktrochem,y  1907,  13,  578)  has  determined  the  viscosity  of  sodium 
metaphosphate  and  boric  anhydride.  The  two  last-named  experi- 
menters have  worked  with  liquids  of  very  high  viscosity,  and  their 
methods  of  experiment  are  of  no  use  for  the  determination  of  the 
viscosity  of  fused  metals  or  of  the  majority  of  salts,  as  these  have  a 
relatively  low  viscosity. 

Method, — In  a  communication  recently  published  {Prao,  Roy,  Soe,, 
1908,  80,  A,  290)  the  author  has  given  a  general  description  oi  a 
method  devised  more  especially  for  the  determination  of  the  viscosity 
of  fused  metals  and  salts.  In  this  method  a  small  disk  of  iron, 
platinum,  or  fireclay  is  allowed  to  oscillate  torsionally  in  the  liquid, 
the  viscosity  of  which  is  to  be  determined.  From  the  observations  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  the  logarithmic  decrement  of  the  amplitude, 
and  from  this  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid,  provided  its  density  is  known. 
The  apparatus  is  standardised  in  three  liquids  of  known  visooeity  and 
density.  Having  standardised  the  apparatus,  it  is  advisable  to  test  it 
in  a  further  number  of  liquids  of  known  viscosity  in  order  to  find  what 
degree  of  accuracy  is  obtainable.  It  was  found  that  with  a  disk  of 
26 — 29  mm.  diameter,  the  accuracy  obtainable  could  be  taken  as 
±2  per  cent.  In  using  the  disk  at  high  temperatures,  a  small 
correction  for  its  expansion  is  made.  The  disk  is  attached  at  its 
centre  to  a  thin  rod,  which  at  its  upper  end  is  attached  to  a  copper 
suspension  wire.  The  wire  used  in  these  experiments  was  about  one 
metre  long,  and  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the  apparatus  about 
eight  seconds.  The  period  was  practically  identical  in  all  the  liquids 
examined.  The  apparatus  was  first  of  all  allowed  to  swing  in  air  and 
the  logarithmic  decrement  noted.  It  was  then  allowed  to  swing  in  the 
three  standardising  liquids.  These  should  be  chosen  so  that  one  at 
least  of  them  has  a  viscosity  and  density  near  to  the  viscosity  and 
density  of  the  liquid,  the  viscosity  of  which  is  to  be  determined. 
When  working  with  salts,  the  three  liquids  used  were  water,  chloro- 
form, and  fused  sodium  nitrate.  When  working  with  metals,  mercury, 
chloroform,  and  isohntjl  alcohol  were  taken. 

Whilst  this  method  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  great  simplicity, 
its  application  is  nevertheless  attended  with  some  difficulties.  The 
difiSiculties  are  due  to  errors  caused  by  impurities  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.     When  the  disk  is  allowed  to  sink  into  the  liquid,  the  only 
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part  of  the  apparatus  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  surface  is  the 
relatively  thin  stem.  The  diameter  of  the  stem  was  2  mm.,  and  it 
might  be  imagined  that  the  impeding  action  of  any  surface  impurity 
on  this  would  be  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible.  That  is,  however,  not 
so ;  the  surface  of  any  liquid,  and  more  especially  the  surface  of  a 
metal  (even  if  non-ozidisable),  is  liable  to  have  its  surface  skin  rendered 
very  viscous,  although  no  visible  impurity  is  present.  The  cause  of 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  presence  of  some  dust  or  dirt  in  an  amount 
too  small  to  be  visible.  The  errors  caused  by  such  impurities  easily 
amount  to  10  per  cent.  When  any  visible  impurity  is  present  on  the 
surface,  experiment  is  hopeless.  When  every  care  is  taken  to  prepare 
mercury  pure  and  clean,  the  surface  skin  is  not  any  more  viscous  than 
any  layer  in  the  interior.  But  if  it  be  allowed  simply  to  stand,  it  will 
soon  become  much  more  viscous.  The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
experiment  with  mercury  or  any  other  metal  is  to  cover  the  surface 
with  another  liquid.  In  the  case  of  mercury,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
thin  layer  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  keeps  the  surface  in  good  con- 
dition. Below  270°  (molten  tin),  it  is  possible  to  get  a  good,  clean 
surface  by  covering  with  melted  resin.  From  270°  upwards  for  about 
two  huodred  degrees,  a  cover  of  zinc  and  ammonium  chlorides  answers 
well.  At  higher  temperatures,  the  only  cover  which  gave  any  results 
was  borax.  Attempts  were  made  to  keep  the  surface  of  oxidisable 
metals  clean  by  filtering  them  and  then  keeping  them  in  an  atmo- 
f^phere  of  carbon  dioxide  ;  in  all  cases,  however,  a  very  small  amount 
of  oxygen  leaked  in,  and  this  sufficed  to  spoil  the  results.  It  is 
undoubtedly  best  to  use  a  cover  of  some  kind. 

In  the  experiments  with  both  metals  and  salts,  a  large  number  of 
observations  were  made  at  each  temperature  given.  As  all  the 
errors  are  in  the  direction  of  producing  results  that  are  too  high,  the 
lowest  results  have  always  been  considered  the  correct  ones,  and  the 
numbers  for  viscosity  given  here  are  the  lowest  results  obtained  in 
each  case. 

The  experiments  give  the  logarithmic  decrement  of  the  amplitude, 

and  from  this  the  viscosity  is  obtained  by  the  formula 

• 

where  X  is  the  logarithmic  decrement  for  the  liquid  e^cperimotited  on, 

A^  is  the  logarithmic  decrement  for  air, 

fi  is  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid,  and  d  its  density. 

Cp  Cj,  Cg  are  constants,  and  are  obtained  by  experimenting  with 
liquids  of  koown  viscosity. 

The  calculations  thus  involve  the  solution  of  three  (linear)  simul- 
taneous equations  and  the  su<i.i<^|uenc  soiutiviu  of  a  (^aadratic 
equation. 

VOL.  XCIII.  4  U 
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'  The  numbers  in  the  density  column  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  the 
metals  and  sodium  chloride  from  Landoltjand  Bernstein's  Tabellen 
(1905).  The  other  numbers  were  obtained  by  experiment*  The 
method  used  was  that  of  sinking  a  ball  of  platinum  in  the  fused  liquid 
and  noting  the  consequent  loss  of  weight.  Temperature  was  mea- 
sured by  a  platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  thermoHSOuple  connected  to 
a  Siemens-Halske  galvanometer.  The  readings  may  be  taken  as 
correct  to  ±  5^.     The  viscosities  are  given  in  abjolute  (0«G.S.)  units. 

Viscosity  Measurement  on  Fused  Salts, 

These  measurements  were  carried  out  partly  from  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  them  on  their  own  account,  but  also  because  it  was  toler- 
ably certain  that  in  the  case  of  viscosity,  as  with  other  properties, 
relations  obtainable  with  fused  salts  would  have  their  parallel  in  the 
ease  of  metals.  The  following  salts  were  examined  more  particularly : 
sodium  and  potassium  nitrates,  sodium,  potassium,  and  lithium  chlor- 
ides, and  sodium  and  potassium  bromides ;  also  mixtures  of  sodium 
nitrate  and  potassium  nitrate.  The  results  are  contained  in  the 
following  tables: 


TAftLfi  I. 

Table  ll. 

Sodium  Nitrate ;  m. 

p.  308^. 

Potassium  Nitrate ;  m. 

p.  339° 

Tern  pern  ture. 
324** 
333 
353 
393 

Denaity. 
1-903 
1-899 
1-887 
1-860 

Table  III. 

Viscosity. 
0  0271 
0-0256 
0  0235 
0-0200 

Temperature.       Density. 
849'                1-863 
362                 1-850 
383                 1-833 
397                 1-824 
407                  1-816 

Table  IV. 

Viscosity, 
0  0267 
0  0240 
0  •02-26 
00214 
0-0300 

Sodium  Chloride ;  m. 

p.  822°. 

Potassium  CMoride ;  m. 

p.  782°. 

Temperature. 
84  r 
850 
896 
924 

Density. 
1-530 
1-520 
1-500 
1-486 

Table  V. 

Viscosity. 
0-0180 
0  0120 
0-0101 
0-0097 

Temperature,       Density. 

790*                1-520 

835                 1-490 

920                  1-438 

1036                 1-370 

Table  Y1. 

Viscosity. 
0-0142' 
00121 
00099 
0  0071 

Sodium  Bromide ;  m. 

p.  757°. 

Potassium  Bromide ;  m. 

p.  744° 

Temi)erature. 

762'* 
766 
780 
880 

Density. 
2-324 
2-316 
2-308 
2-220 

Viscosity, 
0-0142 
0  0135 
0  0128 
0-0109 

Temi)erature.       Density., 

745"                2-110 

775                 2087 

805                 2-063 

J          862                 2-0-J3 
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00148 
0-0134 
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Table  VII. 

Lithium  Chloride ;  m.  p.  605° 

Temperature. 
617' 
645 
675 
742 
765 

The  results  for  sodium  nitrate,  potassium  and  lithium  chlorides,  and 
potassium  bromide  are  plotted  in  Fig.  1.     If  the  salts  are  compared 


Density. 

Viscosity. 

1-475 

0-0181 

1-462 

0-0164 

1-450 

00149 

1-426 

0  0125 

1-417 

00114 

Flo.  1. 

, 

008 

0  02 

^.^ 

^^ 

0-01 

uct 

-^^^^^ 

-*xu 

Utf* 

jce" 

lOOQ 

Temperature, 

at  temperatures  20°  above  tlie  respective  melting  points,  the  following 
results  are  obtained : 

Table  VIIJ. 

Substance.             Temperature.  Viscosity. 

NaNOa 328"  00262 

KNO3  359  00251 

NaCl    842  00128 

KCl 802  00133 

NaBr   777  00130 

KHr... 764  00137 

LiCl 625  0-0176 

The  first  thing  noticeable  about  these  results  is  that  the  substances 
have  a  relatively  small  viscosity;  the  viscosity  of  water  at  20^  is 
0*0102.  Secondly,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  viscosities  of  the  potass- 
ium and  sodium  salts  are  nearly  the  same  in  each  case.  The  lithium 
salt  is  noticeably  more  viscous  than  the  corresponding  potassium  salt. 
Goodwin  and  Mailey  {loc.  ciL)  found  that  lithium  nitrate  was  more 
viscous  than  potassium  nitrate.  Some  other  salts  were  examined 
besides  those  reported.     Zinc  chloride  and  borax,  for  example,  were 
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found  to  be  very  viscous,  of  the  same  order  of  viscositj  as  rape  oil. 
These,  however,  are  undoubtedly  exceptional ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
majority,  of  fused  salts  have  a  small  viscosity. 

Mixtures  of  Salts. 

Mixtures  of  sodium  and  potassium  nitrated  were  examined,  and  the 
observations  in  all  cases  were  continued  to  as  near  the  melting  point 
as  possible.  The  proportions  in  the  mixtures  are  expressed  in  per- 
centage by  weight. 


Table  IX. 

Sodium  Nitrate  (80)  and  Potass- 
turn  NitraU  (20)  ;  m.  p.  278°. 


Temperature. 
278"* 
328 
344 
373 


Density. 
1-930 
1-894 
1-884 
1864 


Viscosity. 
0-0325 
0-0248 
0-0234 
0-0217 


Table  X. 

Sodium  NitraU  (60)  and  Potass- 
ium NitraU  (40) ;  m.  p.  240°, 

Tem|K*ratuTe. 
262° 
276 
816 
332 


Density. 
1-938 
1-928 
1-897 
1-883 


Viscosity. 
0*0368 
0  0324 
00247 
0023? 


Table  XI. 

Sodium  Nitrate  (45*5)  and  Potass- 
ium NitraU  (54-5) ;  m.  p.  224°. 


Tcnipci-ature. 
229' 
236 
269 
286 
291 
309 
331 
346 


Density. 
i'963 
1-957 
1-934 
1-920 
1-916 
1-902 
1-8S4 
1-873 


Viscosity. 
0-0470 
0-0446 
0-0334 
0-0296 
0  0287 
0-0266 
0'0247 
0-0238 


Table  XII. 

Sodium  NitraU  (35)  and  Potass- 
ium NitraU  (65) ;  m.  p.  257°. 

Tcm]>oi'ature.     Density.  Viscosity. 

245'               1-943  0  0423 

253                 1  936  00405 

289                1-907  0-0806 

840                 1-870  00246 

Table  XIII. 

Sodium  NitraU  {'I A)  and  Potass- 
ium NitraU  (76)  j  m.  p.  263° 
Temi»rature.     DciiJiity.  Viseotdty. 

276'  1-920  0  0338 

326  1-880  0-0259 

335  1-878  0  0242 


The  mehing-potnt  curve  for  mixtures  of  sodium  and  potassium 
nitiates  has  already  been  studied  by  Carveth  («/*.  Physical  Chstn,^  1898, 
2,  209),  and  the  eutectic  point  was  found  to  exist  at  the  composition 
45*5  per  cent,  of  sodium  nitrate  and  54*5  per  cent,  of  potassium 
nitrate.  If  the  viscosities  of  the  mixtures  at  temperatures  20°  above 
the  melting  points  are  taken  for  comparisoBi  the  following  numbers 
are  obtjiinei ; 
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Table  XIV. 

Compositi 

on  per  cent. 

Teniperaliire. 

aNOa. 

KNO3. 

Viscosity. 

100 

0 

828'* 

0  0262 

80 

20 

298 

0  0287 

60 

40 

260 

00370 

46-5 

64-5 

244 

00410 

35 

65 

257 

0-0387 

24 

76 

283 

0-0322 

0 

100 

359 

0  0-260 

These  results  are  shown  gi'aphically  in  Fig.  2. 

There  is  a  distinct  maximum  at  the  composition  represented  by  the 
f  utectic  mixture. 

It  is  also  of  interest  here  to  consider  the  viscosities  at  temperatures 

Fio.  2. 


O'Of^ 


100%  NaNO. 


80      100%  KNO3 


Hoearly  situated  between  308^  and  339°,  the  melting  points  of  the 
(pnre)  components.  As  the  viscosities  of  sodium  nitrate  and  potassium 
nitrate  at  their  melting  points  are  almost  the  same,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  viscosities  of  all  the  mixtures  would  also  be  the  same 
if  compared  at  temperatures  linearly  situated  between  the  melting 
points  of  the  components. 

Table  XV. 
Composition  per  cent. 


r 

N 

NaNO,. 

KNOg. 

Tomperatnrc. 

Viscosity. 

100 

0 

808" 

0  •0-296 

80 

20 

314 

0-0266 

60 

40 

820 

0  0244 

45-5 

54*5 

324 

0  0252 

35 

65 

3'27 

0-0255 

24 

76 

831 

0-0250 

0 

100 

339 

0-0283  , 
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There  is  a  distinct  decrease  in  the  viscosity  when  the  two  salts  are 
mixed.  The  fall  is  probably  connected  with  a  change  in  the  dissocia- 
tion caused  by  the  mixing  of  the  salts. 

Tlie  Variation  of  Viscosity  with  Temperature, 

The  viscosity  of  a  salt  diminishes  with  rising  temperature ;  the 
change  is  more  rapid  at  first  than  afterwards.  Comparing  different 
salts,  it  will  be  noticed  that  those  which  have  the  greater  viscosity  at 
their  melting  points  are  also  those  whose  viscosity  falls  most  rapidly 
with  rising  temperature.  This  matter  may  be  best  discussed  by 
considering  in  each  case  the  fall  of  viscosity  for  equal  intervals  of 
temperature  measured  from  the  melting  point,  or  a  temperature 
equally  distant  from  the  melting  point.  Take,  for  example,  in  each 
case,  the  viscosity  at  20°  and  at  70°  above  the  melting  point ;  let  these 
be  denoted  by  /i^o  ^^^   ^7o  i^espeotively ;    let  fia   be    the   average 

viscosity  throughout  the   interval.     Then   — — ^,  which   is   pro- 

/*« 

portional  to  the  temperature  coefficient,   should  be  a    comparable 

function  for  different  salts. 

,    In  the  following  table,  the  values  of  -^ — ^-^  for  a  number  of  the 

substances  are  given,  also  the  quotients  of  this  function  by  /&«. 


Substauce.  /£«.                          /*.    '  (/*,)* 

KNO3 0-0226  0-212  9*4 

NaNO,    00236  0*220  O'S 

45-5%   NaNO,  and  54*5% 

KNO, 00345  0-377  10-9 

KOI 00125  0-128  10-3 

KBr 0-0126  O'US  IVS 

LiCn 0-0162  0-173  10*7 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  are  remarkably  close  to  each  other, 
thus  showing  that  for  these  substances  the  temperature  coefficient  of 
the  viscosity  of  a  salt  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  its  viscosity. 


3^  Vticoaity  of  Metals. 

Experiments  were  tried  with  copper,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  bismuth, 
cadmium,  and  mercury.  It  was  found  that  the  viscosity  values  were 
much  lower  than  had  been  expected.  Metals  are,  in  fact,  of  the  same 
order  of  viscosity  as  the  salts  just  examined.  Considerable  difficulty 
has  so  far  been  experienced  in  obtaining  trustworthy  nuif  b^^foi^^he 
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metal^,  and  in  the  meantime  the  only  figures  given  are  such  as  could 
easily  be  repeated  with  the  same  result.  These  numbers  were  obtained 
from  mercury,  tin,  lead,  bismuth. 

Tablb  XVII. 

Substance.  Tempcratare,       Density.  Viscosity. 

Mercury  CS**  18-43  00188 

95  13 -SO-  0  0124 

133  18'27  00116. 

216  13  08  0-0106 

Tin  (m.  p.  232*') 234  7-00  0-0275 

267  6-98  0  0235 

Lead  (m.  p.  327'*)  830  10-66  00320 

347  10-63  0-0293 

•Bismuth  (m.  p.  270*') 360  9*91  0-0167 

If  these  metals  are  compared  at  temperatures  equally  above  their 
melting  points,  it  is  seen  that  lead  is  more  viscous  than  tin,  tin  than 
bismuth,  and  bismuth  than  mercury.  But  they  are  closer  to  one 
another  than  would  probably  have  been  anticipated. 

An  important  fact  which  has  been  noticed  is  that  the  viscosity  of  a 
metal  does  not  increase  in  any  abrupt  manner  as  the  temperature  is 
lowered  until  it  is  actually  solid.  In  many  cases  experiments  were 
carried  out  with  the  metal  in  the  crucible  half  solidified  (round  the 
sides),  and  no  difference  in  viscosity  could  be  detected  between  this 
temperature  and  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  above  this  when  all 
was  fluid. 

Conelu8ion$, 

1.  The  viscosity  of  many  salts  and  metals  is  relatively  small,  being 
only  a  few  times  that  of  water. 

2.  The  viscosities  of  sodium  and  potassium  salts  of  the  same  acid 
are  nearly  the  same. 

3.  Viscosity  diminishes  with  rising  temperature.  The  temperature 
ooeflScients  for  the  salts  examined  vary  directly  as  their  viscosities. 

4.  A  eutectic  mixture  at  its  melting  point  has  a  greater  viscosity 
than  the  components  have  at  their  melting*  points. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities and  to  the  Chemical  Society  for  grants  in  aid  of  this  research. 

The  University, 
Glasgow. 
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CXXV. — The  Foinnation  of  Polyiodides  in  Nitrobenzene 

Solution.     Part  IIL    The  Chemical  Dissociation  of 

tJie  Polyiodides  of  tlie  Alkali  Metals  and  Ammoninm 

Radicles. 

By  Harry  Medforth  Dawson. 

Ik  a  previous  paper  (Part  I,  Dawson  and  Gawler,  Trans.,  1902,  81, 
524)  it  has  been  shown  that  potassium  iodide  is  readily  soluble  in 
nitrobenzene  in  presence  of  iodine.  Solubility  measurements  indi- 
cated that  dilute  solutions,  saturated  with  potassium  iodide,  contain 
one  mol.  of  iodide  per  mol.  of  iodine,  whereas  solutions  saturated  with 
iodine  contaio  four  mols.  of  iodine  per  mol.  of  iodide.  It  is  evident  that 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  two  series  of  experiments — saturation 
with  respect  to  iodide  in  the  one  case  and  with  respect  to  iodine  in  the 
other — are  such  as  might  be  expected  to  yield  information  relative  to 
the  lowest  and  highest  types  of  polyiodides  respectively,  and  the 
experimental  data  led  the  authors  to  conclude  that  the  chief 
constituents  of  the  two  series  of  solutions  are  the  tri-iodide  and  the 
ennea-iodide. 

Dawson  and  Goodson  (Part  11,  Trans.,  190i,  85,  796)  have  shown 
that  polyiodides  of  these  types  are  also  £ormed  in  nitrobenzene  under 
the  same  conditions  by  the  other  alkali  metals,  the  alkaline  earth 
metals,  and  by  ammonium  and  the  substituted  ammonium  radicles. 
That  polyiodides  of  the  types  MIg  and  MIg  are  also  formed  in  certain 
other  solvents  has  been  shown  to  be  probable  (Dawson,  Trans.,  1 904, 
85,  467),  although,  in  general,  the  polyiodides  are  not  so  sharply 
deBned  in  these' solutions  as  they  are  when  nitrobenzene  is  the  solvent. 
Several  factors  contribute  to  this  circumstance*  so  far  as  the  experi- 
mental investigation  of  the  polyiodides  is  concerned.  In  the  first 
place,  the  polyiodides  are,  in  general,  readily  soluble  in  nitro- 
benzene, whilst  the  simple  iodides  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  very 
sparingly  soluble.  To  this  statement  certain  substituted  ammonium 
iodides  represent  exceptions.  Then,  again,  iodine  itself  only  dissolves 
to  a  comparatively  small  extent  in  nitrobenzene ;  the  saturated  solu- 
tion at  18^  contains  approximately  0*2  mol.  per  litre.  The  very  slight 
miscibility  of  nitrobenzene  and  water  represents  another  factor  of 
importance  in  connexion  with  the  investigation  of  the  soluble  poly- 
iodides, for  this  permits  of  a  direct  comparison  of  two  different 
solutions  of  polyiodides  which  are  in  equilibrium  with  one  another. 

In  the  experiments  described  in  this  paper,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  several  types  of  polyiodides  which  are  formed  in 
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Ditrobenzene  solutions  and  the  relationships  which  exist  between  the 
various  types  by  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  iodine  and  iodides 
between  nitrobenzene  and  water.  The  polyiodides  of  potassium  have 
been  'examined  more  particularly,  but  comparative  measurements  have 
also  been  made  in  which  the  polyiodides  of  ammonium,  substituted 
ammonium  and  the  other  alkali  metals  were  submitted  to  investigation. 
Jakowkin  (ZeiUeh.  physikai.  Chem.,  1894,  13,  539;  189G,  20, 
19)  has  shown  that  the  proportions  of  free  and  combined  iodine  in 
dilute  aqueous  solutions  containing  iodine  and  alkali  or  alkaline  earth 
metal  iodides  are  in  agreement  with  the  assumption  of  a  dissociation 
equilibrium  corresponding  with  the  equation  MI3  :;;=::  MI  +  Ij.  If  f>  is 
the  volume  of  solution  which  contains  one  mol.  of  iodine  as  titrated 
by  sodium  thiosulphate  solution,  a  the  number  of  mols.  of  iodide  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  x  the  fraction  of  the  iodine  which  is  present  in 
the  free  state,  then  the  concentrations  of  the  tri-iodide,  iodide,  and 
iodine  are  repectively  (l-a;)/v,  (a-l+a)/t?,  and  x/v,  and  the 
equilibrium  constant  K  is  given  by  the  equation  : 

^_x(a-l-hx)  /,v 
v(l^x)      ^  '' 

When  the  value  of  the  constant  K  is  known,  and  v  and  a  for  a 
given  solution  are  determined  by  experiment,  this  equation  may  be 
used  to  calculate  x/v,  the  concentration  of  the  free  iodine  in  the 
solution. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  the  concentration  of  the  free  iodine  in 
an  aqueous  iodine-iodide  solution  by  this  means  has  been  utiliseif  in 
the  examination  of  nitrobenzene  solutions  of  the  polyiodides.  When, 
for  example,  potassium  iodide  and  iodine  are  shaken  at  constant 
temperature  with  excess  of  nitrobenzene  and  water  until  a  condition 
of  equilibrium  is  reached,  two  solutions  containing  polyiodides  are 
obtained.  The  distribution  of  the  iodine  and  potassium  iodide 
between  the  two  liquids  is  determined  by  definite  partition  co- 
efficients characteristic  of  these  substances,  and  by  the  formation  of 
more  or  less  stable  polyiodides. 

According  to  Jakowkin's  investigations  (loc,  cit.),  the  nature  of 
aqueous  iodide-iodine  solutions  is  very  simple ;  provided  the  concentra- 
tions of  the  iodide  and  iodine  do  not  exceed  certain  limits,  the 
equilibrium  can  be  represented  by  the  equation  KI3  z^  KI  -I- 1^.  The 
concentration  of  the  free  iodine  in  any  such  solution  can  be  deter- 
mined from  equation  (1),  and  if  the  ratio  of  distribution  of  iodine 
between  nitrobenzene  and  water  is  known,  the  concentration  of  the 
free  iodine  in  the  nitrobenzene  solution,  which  is  in  equilibrium  with 
this  aqueous  solution,  may  be  deduced. 

According  to  this  method,  the  uncombined  iodine  in  nitrobenzene 
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solutions  containing  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  in  different  propor- 
tions has  been  estimated.  For  the  application  of  the  method, 
measurements  of  the  constant  JT  at  18^  and  of  the  partition  of 
iodine  between  nitrobenzene  and  water  at  different  ooncentrations 
were  required. 

The  constant  K  was  determined  by  the  method  previouslj  described 
(Dawson,  Trans.,  1901,  79,  238).  Carbon  tetrachloride  was  used  in 
measuring  the  concentration  of  the  free  iodine  in  the  aqueous  solu- 
tions. The  two  following  experiments  give  the  value  of  the  partition- 
coefficient  of  iodine  between  carbon  tetrachloride  and  water  at 
18^  +  0'02".     The  concentrations  are  expressed  in  mols.  per  litre. 

Tablb  L 

Iodine  coiicentTaiion  Iodine  concentration  Distribation 
Id  CCI4.                                       in  H3O,  ratio. 

0-03438  0-0004168  827 

004426  0-000535  82-8 

Mean 828 

This  value  of  the  ratio  was  used  in  obtaining  the  free  iodine  con- 
centration of  the  two  aqueous  iodide-iodine  solutions  examined,  for 
which  the  experimental  data  and  the  calculated  values  of  K  are 
contained  in  table  II. 

Table  II. 

Aqueous  solation.  Carbon  tetrachloride  solution.  K* 

2-J2«3°'f'fodi„o}  0-02976  molar  iodino  0-00U53 

0:52479     ;:     x^e}  O'OSOSa     ..      ..  0001153 

To  ascertain  the  ratio  of  distribution  of  iodine  between  water  and 
nitrobenzene,  experiments  at  widely  different  concentrations  were 
made.  The  quantities  of  the  two  liquids  employed  were  largely 
increased  as  the  iodine  concentration  was  diminished,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  most  dilute  solutions  100  c.c.  of  nitrobenzene  and  750  cc  of 
water  were  used,  the  iodine  concentration  in  the  aqueous  layer  being 
obtained  by  titration  of  500  c.c.  with  iV/lOOthiosulphate  solution. 
The  experimental  data  are  contained  in  table  III,  the  concentrations 
being  expressed  in  mols.  per  litre. 


Table  III. 

Iodine  concentration 

Iodine  concentration 

Distribntion 

in  CeHa-NOg. 

in  H3O. 

ratio. 

0  03325 

0-000191 

174 

003610 

0-000207 

174 

0-0780 

0  000451 

173 

0  0854 

0-0004966 

172 

0-2275 

0  001830 

171 

0-3328 

0  001893 

1?^ 
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The  numbers  in  the  third  colamn  indicate  that  the  ratior  of  distri- 
bution of  iodine  between  the  two  solvents  is  independent  of  the  con- 
centration, and  the  mean  value  is  taken  as  174.  From  this  constancy, 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  molecular  complexity  of  iodipe 
in  the  two  solvents  is  the  same. 

Two  experiments  were  also  made  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  distribu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide  between  the  two  solvents.  In  consequence  of 
the  slight  miscibility  of  the  two  liquids,  this  ratio  differs  in  all 
probability  very  considerably  from  the  ratio  of  the  solubilities  of  the 
iodide  in  water  and  dry  nitrobenzene.  Both  determinations  were 
made  on  saturated  solutions,  a  large  volume  of  nitrobenzene  and  a 
pmall  volume  of  water  being  shaken  up  with  excess  of  potassium 
iodide  ;  after  remaining  in  the  thermostat  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
the  concentration  of  the  solutions  was  determined,  the  nitrobenzene 
solution  being  extracted  for  this  purpose  with  successive  small 
quantities  of  water,  which  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  Table  lY 
gives  the  experimental  data,  the  concentrations  being  expressed  in 
mols.  per  litre. 

Table  IV. 

KI  in  water.  KI  in  nitrobenzene.  Distribution  ratio. 

6-05  000114  5300 

6-05  0*00108  5600 

Mean 5450 

The  results  obtained  in  these  preliminary  experiments  have  been 
utilised  in  the  estimation  of  the  free  iodine  in  nitrobenzene  solutions 
containing  known  quantities  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodine.  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  essential  features  of  the  experimental  method,  the 
mode  of  procedure  which  was  tried  in  the  first  instance  may  be 
described.  A  definite  quantity  of  water  was  shaken  at  18^  with 
successive  quantities  of  a  nitrobenzene  solution  (referred  to  as  solu- 
tion A)  until  the  composition  of  the  aqueous  solution  had  become 
constant,  and  no  change  could  be  observed  when  it  was  agitated  with 
a  further  quantity  of  solution  A,  The  concentration  of  the  iodine  in 
the  aqueous  solution  was  then  determined  by  titration,  and  that  of  the 
iodide  by  evaporation  of  a  measured  volume.  By  means  of  equation 
(1),  the  concentration  of  the  free  iodine  in  the  aqueous  solutionis  then 
obtained,  and  by  multiplication  of  this  value  by  the  partition-coefficient 
of  iodine  distributing  itself  between  nitrobenzene  and  water,  the 
concentration  of  the  free  iodine  in  solution  A  is  deduced. 

Two  or  three  preliminary  experiments  sufficed  to  show  that  this 
method  of  reaching  the  aqueous  solution  in  equilibrium  with  solution 
il  by  a  process  of  approximation  could  not  be  conveniently  applied  as 
a  general  method  because  of  the  large  quantities  of  solution  A  required. 
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An  alteraative  method,  which  consisted  in  shaking  up  solution  A  with 
aqueous  potassium  iodide  solutions,  the  original  concentrations  of 
which  were  respectively  greater  and  less  than  the  concentration  of  the 
equilibrium  solution,  was  found  to  be  more  oonyenient.  The  composi- 
tion of  tbe  two  aqueous  solutions,  after  shaking  with  Af  was  deter- 
mined, and  from  the  changes  in  composition  the  composition  of  the 
equilibrium  aqueous  solution  was  deduced  by  interpolation.  For  an 
accurate  measurement  of  the  desired  concentration  by  this  method,  the 
two  aqueous  solutions  which  are  shaken  up  with  solution  A  most  not 
differ  too  greatly  from  the  equilibrium  solution  the  compoeition  of 
which  is  sought.  On  account  of  the  rebttively  small  quantities  of 
iodine  which  are  removed  when  the  solution  A  is  shaken  with  the 
aqueous  solutions,  the  addition  of  iodine  to  these  solutions  was  not 
considered  necessary;  the  iodine  concentration  of  the  equilibrium 
solution  has  therefore  been  simply  determined  by  interpolation  from 
the  iodine  cohcentrations  of  the  two  aqueous  solutions  used  in  the 
estimation  of  the  equilibrium  concentration  of  the  iodide. 

The  actual  data  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion which  is  in  equilibrium  with  a  nitrobenzene  solution  containing 
potassium  iodide  and  iodine  in  quantities  corresponding  with  the 
formula  0*1  molar  (RI  +  71)  may  be  recorded  as  an  illustration  of  the 
application  of  the  method.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of  this  solution  were 
shaken  with  50  c.c.  of  (1)  0*010  molar  aqueous  potassium  iodide, 
(2)  0*015  molar  aqueous  potassium  iodide.  Aft^er  shaking,  the  first 
aqueous  solution  was  found  to  contain  0*0112  mol.  of  potassium  iodide 
and  000334  mol.  of  iodine  per  litre,  and  the  second  solution  0*0140 
mol.  of  potassium  iodide  and  0*00369  mol.  of  iodine  per  litre.  The  two 
original  solutions  are  thus  seen  to  contain  respectively  less  and  more 
potassium  iodide  than  the  equilibrium  solution,  and  by  interpolation 
this  is  found  to  contain  0*0125  mol.  of  potassium  iodide  per  litre;  the 
interpolated  iodine  concentration  corresponding  with  this  is  0*00351 
mol.  per  litre. 

In  this  way  the  composition  of  the  aqueous  solutions  in  equilibrium 
with  0*1  molar  nitrobenzene  solutions  of  potassium  iodide,  containing 
respectively  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  atoms  of  iodine  per  mol.  of 
iodide,  has  been  determined.  The  data  are  collected  in  table  Y, 
concentrations  being  expressed  in  mols.  per  litre. 
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Table  V. 


Composition  of  aqneons  solution* 


(Joniposition  of  nitrobenzone  solation. 

Potassium  ioiUde. 

Iodine. 

(1) 

0-1  molar  (KI  + 21) 

6  05 

0-00060 

(2). 

(KI  +  8I) 

0-62 

0-00485 

(8) 

(KI  +  4I) 

0-22 

0-00535 

(4) 

(KI  +  6I) 

0  046 

0-00480 

(6) 

(KI  +  6I) 

0*022 

0-00412 

(6) 

(Kl  +  71) 

0-0125 

0  00351 

(7) 

(KI  +  8I) 

00078 

0-00305 

(8) 

KI  saturated  with  iodine 

0-0027 

0-00226 

In  the  first  and  last  experiments  the  two  solutions  were  in  contact 
with  undissolved  potassium  iodide  and  iodine  respectively.  On 
examination  of  the  two  series  of  numbers  it  is  seen  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  iodide  in  the  aqueous  solution  decreases  rapidly  as 
the  relative  proportion  of  iodine  in  the  nitrobenzene  solutions  increases ; 
the  ratio  of  the  iodide  concentrations  for  the  first  and  last  solutions  is 
approidmately  2200:1.  The  iodine  concentrations  of  the  aqueous 
solutions  are  all  very  small  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
nitrobenzene  solutions ;  for  the  first  solution,  the  ratio  of  these  iodine 
concentrations  is  1 :  200,  although  the  concentration  of  the  iodide  in 
the  aqueous  solution  is  sixty  times  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  nitrobenzene 
solution.  These  relationships  indicate  that  nitrobenzene  is  a  solvent 
which  is  most  markedly  favourable  to  the  existence  of  the  polyiodides 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  investigation. 

A  much  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  relationships,  which 
exist  between  the  corresponding  aqueous  and  nitrobenzene  solutions, 
is  obtained  when  the  concentrations  of  the  free  iodine  are  calculated 
in  tbe  manner  already  described.  In  table  YI  the  first  column  give^ 
the  composition  of  the  nitrobenzene  solution ;  the  second,  the  volume 
(v)  in  litres  of  the  aqueous  solution  which  contains  1  mol.  of  iodine 
titrated  by  thiosulphate  solution ;  the  third,  the  molar  ratio  (a)  of 
iodide  to  iodine  in  the  aqueous  solution ;  the  fourth,  the  fraction  {x) 
of  the  total  iodine  present  in  the  free  state ;  the  fifth,  the  concentra- 
tion (x/v)  of  the  free  iodine  in  the  aqueous  solution ;  and  the  sixth,  the 
concentration  (174a;/i;)  of  free  iodine  in  the  nitrobenzene  solution. 


Tablb  VI. 

Composition  of 

nitrobenzene  solution. 

V. 

a. 

X, 

x/v. 

VAx/v, 

0-1  molar  (KI  + 21) 

2000 

12100 

0-00019 

0-000000095 

00000165 

„        (KI  +  3I) 

280 

142 

0-00189 

0  0000082 

0-00143 

„         (KI  +  4I) 

187 

411 

0-00539 

0  0000288 

0-00504 

»        (KI  +  5I) 

208 

9-58 

0  0270 

0-000130 

0-02-26 

(KI  +  6I) 

243 

5-34 

00  iO 

0-000247 

0-0430 

(KI+7I) 

285 

3  56 

O-llO 

0-000386 

0  067 

„        (KI  +  8I) 

328 

2-40 

0  193 

0-00059 

0103 

1,        Klsaturatec 
with  iodine 

}442 

1-20 

0-44 

0-00100 

0174 
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The  numbers  in  the  last  column  are  those  to  which  attention  must 
be  directed.  These  have  been  calculated  on  the  assumption  that 
equation  (1)  expresses  the  relationship  between  free  and  combined 
iodine  in  the  aqueous  solutions  which  are  in  equilibrium  with  the 
various  nitrobenzene  solutions.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
aqueous  solution,  all  these  are  within  the  limits  for  which  the  validity 
of  equation  (1)  may  be  said  to  have  been  established  experimentally 
(compare  Jakowkin,  loe*  ciL)^  For  the  solution  saturated  with  iodine, 
the  experiments  of  Noyes  and  Seidensticker  (Zeilsch*  phf/sikal.  Chem,f 
1898,  27,  357)  indicate  that  the  quantities  of  free  and  combined 
iodine  are  in  agreement  with  the  requirements  of  the  dissociation 
equation  K.I3  ^i^  KI 4-  Ig.  It  is  therefore  only  in  respect  of  the  first 
solution^  where  the  molar  ratio  of  iodide  to  iodine  reaches  the  very 
high  value  of  12100,  that  the  validity  of  this  equation  may  be  said  to 
lack  experimental  proof.  That  any  polyiodide  other  than  potassium 
tri-iodide  is  present  in  the  saturated  potassium  iodide  solution  is,  how- 
ever, very  improbable,  and  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  the 
concentration  of  the  free  iodine  in  this  solution  may  also  be  obtained 
at  least  approximately  by  means  of  equation  (1).  In  consequence  of 
the  high  concentration  of  the  iodide  in  the  aqueous  solution,  the 
distribution  of  the  free  iodine  betweeb  the  two  liquids  will  no  doubt 
in  this  case  undergo  an  alteration  which  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  resulting  from  the  **  salting  out "  action  in  the  case  of  the  other 
solutions,  and  to  this  extent  the  calculated  C9ncentration  of  free 
iodine  in  the  first  nitrobenzene  solution  is  somewhat  doubtful* 

Comparing  the  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  the  preceding 
table,  it  is  evident  that  the  free  iodine  concentration  increases  enor- 
mously £ks  the  molar  ratio  of  iodine  to  iodide  increases  from  one  to 
four ;  the  ratio  of  the  values  for  the  solutions  KI9  and  KI,  is  6200  : 1.  In 
the  interpretation  of  these  numbers  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  polyiodides  KI3  and  KI^  has  been  established  as  the  result  of 
solubility  measurements,  and  that  these  represent  the  lowest  and 
highest  polyiodides  which  are  capable  of  existence  in  nitrobenzene 
solutions.  As  yet,  however,  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  definite 
intermediate  types  has  been  brought  forward.  iVom  the  fact  that  all 
the  polyhalogen  compounds  of  the  alkali  metals  which  have  been  pre- 
pared as  crystalline  substances  are  of  the  types  MXg  or  MX^  (compare 
Wells,  Zeitsch.  anorg,  Chem. ,1892,1,85;  Wells  and  Wheeler,  ibid.,  1 892, 
1,  442 ;  1892,  2,  255),  that  the  polyiodides  of  the  alkali  metals,  the 
existence  of  which,  in  the  free  state,  is  indicated  by  t^e  iodine  tension 
measurements  of  Abegg  and  Hamburger  {ZeiUcfi.  miorg,  Chem,,  1906, 
50,  .403),  are  of  the  types  MI3,  MI5,  MI^,  or  MF^^  and  that  the 
crystallised  polyiodides  of  the  substituted  ainmonium  bases  are  of 
these  same  types,  it  mi-ht  be  expected  that  the  intermediate  poly- 
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iodides  KI5  and  KI^  are  contained  in  nitrobenzene  solutions  the 
eompcteition  of  which  corresponds  with  these  formulas.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  such  solutions  represent  mixtures  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  polyiodides  in  accordance  with  the  equations 
(a)  3E Ifi  =  2KIg  +  KIg,  and  (6)  SKI^  =*  KI3  +  2X1^. 

It  appears  possible  to  decide  which  of  the  two  views  corresponds 
with  fact  by  the  following  consideration.  If  the  O'l  molar  solution 
of  the  composition  (KI  +  4I)  represents  a  mixture  of  the  tri-  and 
ennea-iodide  in  accordance  with  equation  (a),  the  concentration  of 
the  ennea-iodide  in  the  solution  should  be  0  033  molar.  Measure- 
ment of  the  free  iodine  concentration  in  a  0*033  molar  KI^  solution 
gave  0*0405  mol.  per  litre,  while  according  to  the  previous  table  a 
0*1  molar  solution  of  the  composition  (KI  +  4I)  contains  000504  mol. 
free  iodine  per  litre.  These  numbers  are  as  8  to  1,  and  the  very 
large  difference  between  the  free  iodine  concentrations  of  these  two 
solutions  must  be  interpreted  as  in  favour  of  the  view  that  a  nitro- 
benzene solution  of  the  composition  (KI  +  4I)  contains  a  definite 
polyiodide  KI5  as  the  chief  component.  By  similar  reasoning  it  is 
posfedble  to  show  that  the  polyiodide  KI^  is  present  in  nitrobenzene 
solutions  which  contain  more  iodine. 

The  conclusion  that  four  polyiodides,  KI3,  KI^,  KI^  and  KIg,  are 
formed  in  nitrobenzene  solution  agrees  very  satisfactorily  with  the 
numbers  which  express  the  free  iodine  concentrations  of  the  nitro- 
benzene solutions  (1)  to  (8)  in  table  YI  if  we  assume  that  chemical 
dissociation  of  the  polyiodides  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the 
scheme  :  KI^  r:  KI7  + 1,  ;  KI^  71  KI^  +  Ig  ;  KI5  Zl  KI3  + 1^  ; 
KIg  Z^  KI  + 13.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  subject  the  four  stages 
in  the  dissociation  process  to  a  separate  minute  analysis,  a  comparison 
of  the  percentage  amounts  of  free  iodine  in  O'l  molar  solutions  of  the 
composition  KI3,  KI5,  KI^  and  KI^  respectively  gives  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  dissociation  in  the  several  stages.  The  numbers  in 
table  YII  represent  the  percentage  amounts  of  free  iodine  in  terms 
of  the  total  iodine  as  titrated  by  thiosulphate  solution. 


Table  VII. 

Saturated  with 

T,.            KI.. 

KI7. 

Elg.          iodiuc. 

016            2-5 

U 

20                32 

Composition  of  solutioD. 
Percentage  iodine  dissociation    0*016 

From  these  numbers  it  is  evident  that  the  dissociation  of  the 
tri-iodide  is  extremely  small,  whereas  that  of  the  ennea-iodide  is  very 
considerable ;  the  value  26  can  only  be  interpreted  on  the  assumption 
that  dissociation  in  the  ennea-iodide  solution  has  taken  place,  not 
only  in  accordance  with  the  first  equation,  but  also  to  an  appreciable 
extent  according  to  the  second.    In  reference  to  the  solution  saturated 
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with  iodine,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  contains  5*50  mok.  of  iodine 
per  mol.  of  iodide.  Of  this,  32  and  68  per  cent,  respectively  are 
present  in  the  free  and  combined  states  ;  the  ratio  of  combined  iodine 
to  iodide  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  formula  Klg-g,  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  the  dissociation  of  the  ennea-iodide  is  very  con- 
siderably diminished  in  presence  of  the  excess  of  iodine  corresponding 
with  the  saturated  solution. 

Infiuenoe  of  t/ie  ConcentrcUion  of  Ute  Solution  on  </m  DissoeuUton  of 
KI{). — With  the  object  of  obtaining  further  information  in  regard 
to  the  dissociation  of  the  polyiodides,  the  amount  of  free  iodine  in 
ennea-iodide  solutions  of  different  concentrations  has  been  examined* 
In  these  experiments,  0*01,  0'033,  0*1  and  0*48  molar  solutions  of  the 
composition  KIg  were  shaken  at  18^  with  aqueous  iodide  solutions  of 
known  concentration,  and  from  the  changes  undergone  by  the  aqueous 
solutions  the  composition  of  the  aqueous  solution  which  is  in 
equilibrium  with  each  of  the  four  nitrobenzene  solutions  was  deduced. 
The  concentration  of  the  free  iodine  in  these  was  then  calculated 
as  previously  described.  Table  YIII  contains  the  results  of  this 
investigation,  the  several  columns  of  figures  having  the  signification 
given  previously  in  connexion  with  table  YI. 


Table  VIII. 

Concentration  of 

Duiiociatioii 

K(b  soluliou. 

V. 

a. 

X. 

x/o. 

174  x/v. 

I»er  cent. 

0*48  molar 

105-3 

2-00 

0-100 

0-000950 

0165 

8-6 

0-10      „ 

328 

2-40 

0-193 

0  000590 

0108 

26 

0  033    „ 

617 

5  06 

0-144 

0-000233 

0  0405 

30 

001      „ 

1600 

12-8 

0134 

0-0000838 

0  0146 

36 

The  iodine  dissociation  evidently  increases  with  the  dilution  of  the 
solution,  and  the  observed  variation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
more  concentrated  solutions,  such  as  were  examined  by  means  of 
solubility  measurements,  the  ennea-iodide  is  dissociated  to  a  compara- 
tively small  extent.  The  calculated  value  of  the  dissociation  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  iodine  distribution  is  determined  in  all 
cases  by  the  ratio  174  ;  the  uncertainty  hereby  involved  iocreases  with 
the  concentration,  and  on  this  account  more  concentrated  solutions 
were  not  submitted  to  examination. 

Diasocialion  qf  different  Ennea-iodides. — ^The  experiments  of  which 
an  account  has  so  far  been  given  refer  solely  to  potassium  iodide 
solutions.  If  polyiodide  solutions  of  the  other  alkali  metals  were 
subjected  to  a  minute  examination,  similar  relationships  would  no  doubt 
be  found.  To  ascertain  whether  quantitative  differences  in  the  degree 
of  chemical  dissociation  are  exhibited,  solutions  containing  lithitmi, 
sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  crasium,  ammonium  and  tetramethyl- 
ammonium  iodide  have  been  compared.     To  effect  this  comparison  in 
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a  complete  manner  would  have  involved  the  detennination  of  the 
composition  of  the  aqueous  solutions  which  are  in  equilibrium  with 
the  tri-y  penta-,  hepta-,  and  ennea-iodide  solutions  of  each  of  the  alkali 
metals  and  ammonium  bases.  The  fact  that  the  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  free  iodine  in  the  tri-iodide  solutions  necessitates  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  materials,  and  that  the  validity  of  equation 
(1)  for  the  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  has  not  been  experiment- 
ally demonstrated,  has  limited  the  inquiry  in  the  case  of  the  tri- 
iodides  to  sodium  and  potassium.  For  the  rest,  it  was  considered 
sufficient  to  compare  the  ennea-iodide  solutions,  and  this  comparison 
has  been  made  for  0*1  molar  solutions  without  determining  exactly 
the  composition  of  the  aqueous  solutions  with  which  the  nitrobenseene 
solutions  are  in  equilibrium. 

In  this  comparative  investigation,  50  c.c.  of  each  of  the  ennea- 
iodide  solutions  were  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  the 
concentration  of  iodide  and  iodine  in  the  aqueous  solution  determined. 

In  table  IX,  the  iodide  under  investigation  is  indicated  in  the  first 
column,  the  second  and  third  columns  give  the  concentration  of  the 
iodide  and  iodine  in  the  aqueous  solutions,  the  fourth  gives  the 
calculated  concentration  of  free  iodine  in  the  nitrobenzene  solutions, 
and  the  fifth  the  percentage  iodine  dissociation. 

Table  IX. 

Aqueous  solutiou.  Nitrobenzene  solution. 

/ * s  " s 

Iodide.            Iodide.                Iodine.  Free  iodine.      Dissociation 

per  cent. 

N(CHj)Jb    0-00016                0-00076  0-104                   26 

Cslg 000117                0-00106  0-110                   27 

Rhlg    0-00387                000189  0'102                    26 

Kip   0-00665                000-281  Old                    26 

NHJg 0  0120                  0-00471  0104                    26 

Nalg    00308                  0*0136  —                      -- 

Lilg 00466                 0-0226  —                      — 

In  this  table  the  iodides  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  increasing 
concentration  of  the  aqueous  solution.  From  the  numbers  in  the 
second  and  third  columns,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantities  of  the 
iodides  and  of  iodine  which  are  removed  by  water  from  the  seversd 
ennea-iodide  solutions  vary  very  considerably ;  the  particular  iodide  in 
a  given  ennea-iodide  solution  cau  indeed  be  at  once  recognised  by  the 
intensity  of  the  colour  of  the  aqueous  extract.  In  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  iodide  by  the  water,  the  composition  of  the  nitrobenzene 
solution  changes  to  an  extent  which  depends  on  the  particular  iodide 
present.  Thirt  change  is  negligible  in  the  case  of  tetrameth)'!- 
ammonium,  small  for  cstoium  and  rubidium,  considerable  for  potassium 
and  ammonium,  and  very  large  for  sodium  and  lithium.     Although  in 
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consequence  of  this  circumstance  the  data  obtained  for  the  various 
solutions  are  not  all  comparable^  it  appears  at  first  sight  as  if  the 
dissociation  depends  very  largely  on  the  metal  (or  radicle)  contained 
in  the  ennea-iodide  solution.  If,  however,  the  concentration  of  the 
free  iodine  in  the  various,  nitrobenzene  solutions  is  calculated  from  the 
composition  of  the  corresponding  aqueous  solutions,  a  very  nearly 
constant  value  is  obtained,  as  is  evident  from  the  numbers  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  columns  of  the  table.  That  the  values  of  the  free 
iodine  concentration  and  the  dissociation  calculated  in  this  way  are 
approximately  the  same  as  those  which  would  be  obtained  from  the 
aqueous  solutions  in  equilibrium  with  the  accurately  O'l  molar  ennea- 
iodide  solutions  is  shown  by  the  close  agreement  of  the  values  in  the 
case  of  potassium  3  these  are  respectively  25  and  26  per  cent,  for  the 
iodine  dissociation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  aqueous  solution  obtained  by  extraction 
of  the  tetramethylammonium  ennea-iodide  solution  with  water  contains 
more  iodine  than  iodide,  and  in  the  calculation  it  has  been  assumed 
that  all  the  iodide  is  present  in  the  form  of  tri-iodide.  The  same 
constant,  K=s  0*001155,  has  been  used  as  determining  the  equilibrium 
in  the  aqueous  solution  for  all  the  iodides  examined.  Jakowkin's 
experiments  {loo,  cii,}  indicate  that  this  is  justified  for  sodium  and 
lithium  solutions,  and  a  determination  for  a  csesium  iodide  solution 
gave  the  same  value  for  the  constant  as  has  been  found  in  the  case  of 
potassium  iodide. 

On  account  of  the  large  quantities  of  iodide  and  iodine  which  are 
extracted  when  the  enneariodide  solutions  of  sodium  and  lithium  are 
shaken  up  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  the  data  for  these  solutions 
in  table  IX  cannot  be  utilised  for  the  calculation  which  has  been 
made  in  the  case  of  the  other  five  solutions.  For  the  sodium  ennea- 
iodide  solution,  the  composition  of  the  aqueous  solution  in  equilibrium 
with  it  has,  however,  been  determined  by  the  method  previously 
described;  this  solution  was  found  to  contain  0*080  mol.  sodium 
iodide  and  00248  mol.  iodine  per  litre,  and  the  proportion  of  free 
iodine  in  the  ennea-iodide  solution  which  is  calculated  from  these 
numbers  is  22  per  cent.,  which  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  dissociation 
found  in  the  case  of  the  other  iodides. 

The  above  comparative  measurements  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ennea-iodides  of  the  alkali  metals  and  ammonium  bases  are  chemi- 
cally dissociated  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  evident  that  this  may  be 
explained  if  we  assume  that  the  free  iodine  is  a  dissociation  product 
of  iodine  ions  in  accordance  with  the  scheme :  Ig'  ^  I^'  +  l^s  j 
V^i^Ig'  +  I, ;  Ig'^itlj'  +  Ig;  Ij'izir  +  I,.  In  support  of  this  view, 
measurements  of  various  physical  properties  of  the  polyiodide  solutions 
will  be  communicated  in  a  further  paper. 
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As  previously  mentioned /a  comparison  of  the  quantities  of  iodine  in 
the  aqueous  solutions  obtained  by  shaking  together  a  O'l  molar  nitro- 
benzene solution  of  iodine  with  water  and  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium 
iodide  has  been  made.  In  the  case  of  potassium,  the  aqueous  solution 
was  found  to  contain  6 '05  mols.  of  iodide  and  0*00050  mol.  of  iodine 
per  litre,  while" the  sodium  solution  contained  8*11  mols.  of  iodide  and 
00011  mol.  of  iodine  per  litre.  The  free  iodine  in  the  two  nitro- 
benzene solutions  correspoading  with  these  data  is  about  0*02 
per  cent. ;  the  chemical  di'^sociation  of  both  the  tri-iodides  is  therefore 
very  small.  The  very  unequal  distribution  of  the  iodine  in  these 
circumstances,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  tri-iodides  are  so  readily 
soluble  in  water,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  tri-iodides  in  the 
nitrobenzene  solution  are  combined  in  some  way  with  the  solvent. 
The  fact  that  water  removes  widely  different  quantities  of  iodides  and 
iodine  from  ennea-iodide  solutions  of  the  various  alkali  metals  and 
ammonium  bases  can  also  be  accounted  for  on  this  hypothesis  if  the 
compounds  formed  by  the  polyiodides  with  the  nitrobenzene  are  of 
different  degrees  of  stability. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  the  Research  Grants  Committee  of  the 
Boyal  Society  for  a  grant,  which  has  partly  defrayed  the  cost  of  the 
materials  used  in  this  investigation.  To  Mr.  C.  G.  Jackson  his  thanks 
are  due  for  assistance  in  some  of  the  measurements  recorded  in  the 
paper. 
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CXXVI. — The  Study  of  the  Absolution  Spectra  of  the 
Hydrocarbons  isolated  from  the  Products  of  the 
Action  of  Aluminium  Chlomde  on  Naphthalene. 

By  Annie  Houeb,  Fellow  of  Newnham  College,  and 
John  Edward  Purvis,  M.A. 

From  the  products  of  the  action  of  aluminium  chloride  on  naphthalene, 
besides  /3/3-dinaphthyl  previously  isolated  by  Friedel  and  Crafts  from 
the  same  reaction,  there  have  been  isolated  three  new  hydrocarbons 
which  have  been  described  in  detail  by  one  of  us  (Homer,  TrauF., 
1907,  91,  1103).  The  substances  isolated  were  : 
(i)   C^^Hjg,  a   homologue  of   naphthalene,   either   tetramethyl-   or 
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dieihyl-naphthalene,  more  probably  tbe  former;  (ii)  C^fi^^, 
/J^-diuaphtbyl ;  (iii)  C^H^  a  substance  supposed  to  be  a  bomologue 
of  dinapbthanthraoene,  O^Hj^ ;  and  (iv)  C^JB.^  probably  tetra- 
napbtbyL 

/3i9-Diiiapbtbyl  is  formed  by  tbe  condeDsation  of  two  naphthalene 
molecules.  It  was  thought  that  tbe  hydrocarbon  C^1S„  was  formed 
by  tbe  condensation  of  either  two  ^/3-dinaphthyl  or  four  naphthalene 
molecules,  more  probably  by  the  former,  as  an  increase  in  tbe  time 
allowed  for  the  action  of  aluminium  chloride  on  naphthalene,  or  a  rise 
in  the  temperature  at  which  the  reaction  was  conducted,  caused  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  hydrocarbon  G^^Hj^  and  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  hydrocarbon  C^qH^^  produced.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  substance  OggHj,  was  a  bomologue  of  dinapbthanthracene, 
^zi^iv  ^^^  ^^  formation  from  alkylnapbtbalenes,  which  are  also 
formed  during  the  reaction,  was  given  as  follows  : 

2  1        r       |(Me^-3H,  +  (Me,)         |        |         |        I        !  (Me,). 
\A/  \/\AJ/\/\/ 

The  intense  fluorescence  of  the  substance  suggested  tbe  presence  of 
an  anthracenoid  linking. 

In  the  method  of  formation  thus  proposed,  hydrogen  would  be 
eliminated  from  a  ^-methyl  group  of  trimethylnaphthaiene.  It  was 
thought  {he,  cii,)  that  further  evidence  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
respective  products  of  the  reaction  in  question  might  be  produced 
from  a  comparative  study  of  their  absorption  spectra  with  that  of 
naphthalene;  and  it  was  also  suggested  that  the  absorption  spectrum 
of  the  hydrocarbon  C^^H^  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  supposed 
parent  substance,  dinapbthanthracene,  C^H^^,  and  of  picene,  tbe 
isomeride  of  dinapbthanthracene. 

It  was  with  these  objects  in  view  that  tbe  investigation  here 
described  waa  undertaken. 

EXPBBIMBNTAL. 

The  hydrocarbons  Oi^Hjg,  OjoHhi  CJ^H,g.  ^26^22,  were  prepared 
according  to  the  methods  given  iu  the  paper  by  Homer  {loc,  eit.). 

The  standard  strength  of  our  solutions  was  taken  as  A7^^^>  * 
normal  solution  being  considered  as  a  solution  containing  one  gram- 
molecular  weight  of  solute  in  1000  c.c.  of  the  solution. 

The  adjustable  cell  used  has  been  previously  used  and  described 
by  Purvis  and  Foster  {Proo,  Catnb.  Phil,  Soc,  1907,  14,  381).  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  very  useful  instrament  described  by  Baly  and 
Desch  (Trans.,  1904,  85, 1029). 

The  results  of  the  study  of  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  substances 
under  consideration  have  been  plotted  in  the  accompanying  curves  so 
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that  the  ahscisasa  represent  oscillation  frequencies,  and  the  ordinates 
the  logarithms  of  relative  thicknesses  of  the  solution.  From  eye 
observations  we  could  observe  directly  the  bands  due  to  the  hydro- 
carbon C^H.^,  and  the  absence  of  bands  in  the  hydrocarbons 
^40^861  ^20^14'  ^14^16  >  ^^^  ^^  ordor  to  compare  the  absorption  curves 
with  those  of  other  substances  like  naphthalene  we  decided  to  plot  the 
curves  in  exactly  the  same  way,  so  as  to  obtain  comparable  results. 

I.  NaplUhalene  and  O^'EL^q. 

The  absorption  spectrum  of  naphthalene  has  been  given  in  detail 

by  Hartley  (Trans.,  1881,  39,  153),  who  has  shown  that  there  are 

four  bands  characteristic  of  this  substance.     Their  mean  wave-lengths 

are  * 

2866  2726  2631  2660 

which  correspond  with  oscillation  frequencies  of : 

8461  3600  8840  3921 

The  curve  for  an  ^/lOOO  solution  of  the  hydrocarbon  Oj^H^g  in  alcohol 
also  shows  four  bands  (Fig.  1).  The  mean  oscillation  frequencies  of 
these  bands  are  as  follow : 

3434  8662  3680  3776 

These  four  bands  are  thus  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  and 
appear  to  be  less  persistent  than  the  corresponding  bands  in  the 
naphthalene  curve.  The  curve  for  the  hydrocarbon  C^^Hj^  is  there- 
fore in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  in  the  previous  paper  that  this 
substance  is  an  alkyl  derivative  of  naphthalene.  It  is  suggested  on 
p.  1327  that  the  methyl  groups  are  probably  in  the  1,  4,  5,  8 
positions. 

II.  The  Hydrocarhona  O^^i^  and  C^oHj^. 

i\r/10,000  solutions  of  these  compounds  in  benzene  were,  compared. 

It  was  found  that  stronger  solutions  did  not  show  selective  absorption. 

The  curves  for   both   these   substances   in  benzene  show  only  two 

weak    bands   (Fig.   2).      The  mean  oscUlation  frequencies  of  these 

bands  were : 

For  C„H,4 8184  8480 

For  C^oHm 3060  8200 

The  bands  exhibited  by  the  solutions  of  the  hydrocarbon  C^QEIgc  ^^® 
nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  than  those  exhibited  by  solutions 
of  the  hydrocarbon  O^qH-h  ;  but  in  the  former  case  they  are  so  weak 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  traces. 

Since  benzene  solutions  of  the  hydrocarbons  C^oHj^  and  C^H^^ 
exhibit  the  same  type  of  curve,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  these 
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sabatanoes  have  a  similar  oonstitution.  The  hydrocarbon  O^oHj^  has 
been  shown  to  be  /3/3-dinaphthjl  by  Watson  Smith  (Trans.,  1877,  IS, 
551 ;  1879,  17,  224)  and  Chattawaj  (Trans.,  1895,  67,  653). 

The  hydrocarbon  G^qH^^  therefore  probably  has  the  constitation 
which  has  already  been  suggested,  namely,  that  of  tetranaphthyL  At 
the  present  stage  it  is  impossible  to  state  how  the  two  )3^-dinaphthyl 
molecules  have  been  condensed  to  yield  tetranaphthyL 

In  order  to  compare  the  absorption  spectrum  of  /3/3-dinaphthyl  with 
that    of  naphthalene,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  it  in  alcoholic 
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solution.      An  iV710,000  solution  of  j3)3-dinaphthyl  in  alcohol  (Fig.  1) 
shows  three  absorption  bands  of  which  the  mean  oscillation  frequencies 


are: 


8204 


8436 


8556 


It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  naphthalene  in  alcoholic  solution  gives 
four  bands,  j3/3-dinaphthyl  in  the  same  solvent  gives  only  three  bands, 
although  )3^-dinaphthyl  consists  of  two  naphthyl  groups. 

Now  there  are  two  possible  explanations  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
are  as  follows  : 
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(i)  The  diminished  abaorptioji  power  is  due  to  ateric  hindrance. 
The  molecule  of  /SjS-diDaphthyl  may  be  so  arranged  in  space  that 
there  is  crowding  within  the  molecule  such  that  the  vibrations  of 
some  of  the  carbon  atoms  within  one  naphthyl  group  are  hindered 
by  the  too  close  proximity  of  vibrating  atoms  in  the  other  naphthyl 
group.  The  effect  of  this  hindrance  will  be  evidenced  by  a  decrease 
either  in  the  rate  or  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  atoms 
affected.  In  either  case  the  effect  of  the  steric  hindrance  will  be 
evidenced  by  a  diminished  capacity  for  selectively  absorbing  light, 
although  the  increased  size  of  the  molecule  will  increase  the  general 
absorption. 

(ii)  The  diminished  absorption  power  may  be  due  to  the  twisting 
of  one  naphthyl  group  relatively  to  the  other.  If  there  is  twisting  in 
one  of  the  naphthyl  groups,  the  atoms  in  that  group  will  no  longer 
vibrate  in  the  same  plane  as  the  corresponding  atoms  in  the  other 
group.  The  twisting  effect  is  probably  more  marked  for  some  of 
the  atoms  than  for  the  others.  Consider  the  effect  of  this  twisting 
in  the  two  extreme  cases,  where  : 

(a)  The  atoms  are  practically  not  affected.  In  this  case  the  effect 
of  the  vibrations  of  these  atoms  on  a  ray  of  light  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  corresponding  atoms  in  the  other  naphthyl  group.  That 
is  to  say,  the  corresponding  atoms  of  the  two  naphthyl  groups  will 
augment  each  other's  absorbing  power. 

(b)  The  atoms  are  so  much  twisted  that  they  vibrate  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  corresponding  atoms  in  the  other  naphthyl  group,  but 
they  are  now  in  opposite  phase.  In  this  case  the  vibrating  atoms 
nullify  each  other's  effect  on  the  ray  of  light.  That  is  to  say,  if  these 
atoms  in  the  naphthalene  molecule  selectively  absorbed  light,  they 
will  now  allow  light  to  pass. 

Moreover,  between  these  two  extremes  cases  there  will  be  inter- 
mediate stages.  But  the  total  resultant  effect  of  the  various  degrees 
of  twisting  of  the  second  naphthyl  group  will  be  such  that  the 
selective  absorption  power  of  j3^-dinaphthyl  is  less  than  that  of 
naphthalene. 

If  the  above  argument  holds  good,  the  decrease  in  selective 
absorption  ought  to  be  more  marked  in  the  case  of  tetranaphthyl. 
Owing  to  the  insolubility  of  this  hydrocarbon  in  alcohol  it  cannot  be 
compared  with  naphthalene,  but  a  glance  at  the  curves  in  Fig.  2 
shows  that  the  two  bands  exhibited  by  this  substance  in  benzene 
solutioa  are  so  much  weaker  than  the  corresponding  bands  for 
/3/3-dinaphthyl  that  they  are  practically  eliminated.  This  fact  is  in 
accordance  with  the  explanation  offered  above. 

The  effect  of  the  increase  in  size  of  the  molecule  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  alcoholic  solution  of  /3)3-dinaphthyl  requires  smaller 
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oonoentraiion  for  complete  absorption  than  that  of  naphthalene.  At 
the  Bame  time  there  is  a  shift  in  the  position  of  the  bands  towards  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  same  effects  are  shown  bj  benzene 
solations  of  tetr>inaphthyl  and  ^/S-dinaphthyl.  In  the  case  of 
/3)3  dinaphthyl,   besides  damping  the  third   band,  the  benzene  has 
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slightly  shifted  the  positions  of   the  two  remaining  bands  towards 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 


III.   Examination  of  Benzene  SoUutions  of  the  leomeridss  Pieene 
and  Dinaphthanikracene  aruL  of  the  Subttanee  C^eHjg- 

The  HtroDgest  solutions  of  pieene  and  dinaphthaitthr  icene  which 
could  be  prepared  were  i\r/1500.  In  the  case  of  the  hydrocarbon 
^S6^a9  which  is  very  soluble  in  benzene,  it  was  found  more  con- 
venient to  use  an  i^T/^^^  solution.  The  difference  between  the 
strengths  of  the  solutions  of  the  hydrocarbon  C^H,,  and  of  the 
isomerides  did  not  affect  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
sulting curves. 
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A  comparative  study  of  the  curves  shows  that  picene,  as  would  be 
expected  from  Hartley's  theory,  exhibits  a  type  of  curve  markedly 

Fio.  8. 
Oseillalion  frequencies. 
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Dot  and  dash  curve  -  •  -    A'/ISOO  solution  qf  dinaphthanthracene  in  benzene. 

different  from  that  of  dinaphthanthracene  (Fig.  3).  The  curve  for 
picme  (Fig.  3)  shows  three  well-marked  bands  of  which  the  mean 
oscillation  frequencies  are : 

2670  2732  2784 
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The  first  of  these  bands  is  the  most  persistent.  A  solution  of 
dinaphthanthracene  of  the  same  strength  (Fig.  3)  shows  only  one 
band,  the  mean  oscillation  frequency  of  which  is  2840.  The  persist- 
ency of  this  band  is  not  quite  so  marked  as  that  of  the  first  picene 
band.  Besides  the  fact  that  pioene  has  three  bands,  it  is  also  remark- 
able that  these  bands  are  all  much  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
than  the  band  of  dinaphthanthracene.  It  s^ems  therefore  as  though 
in  picene  the  vibrations  of  the  carbon  atoms  within  the  molecule  have 
a  greater  amplitude  than  in  the  molecule  of  the  isomeric  dinaphth- 
anthracene. Picene  has  been  shown  to  have  a  phenanthrene  structure 
by  Bamberger  and  Chattaway  (Bar.,  1893,  26,  1751).  Hartenstein 
{Dii8.,  Jena,  1892)  has  shown  that  dinaphthanthracene,  from  its  method 
of  formation,  its  properties,  and  the  properties  of  its  quinone,  has 
a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  anthracene.  Dinaphthanthracene 
was  prepared  by  Hartenstein  as  follows : 

Disodium  or  dipotassium  a-naphthaquinol  was  heated  with  carbon 
dioxide  under  pressure  and  from  the  products  of  the  reaction,  by 
suitable  treatment,  a-naphthaquinol-2-carboxylic  acid  was  isolated. 
The  acid  thus  obtained  was  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
at  70^,  whereby  two  reactions  took  place : 

(1)  The  acid  was  oxidised  to  a-naphthaquinonecarbozylic  acid. 

(2)  The  oxidation  product  condensed  to  form  a  substance  C^'Kfi^. 

OH  ^  0  0 

iOO,H  ^  /V'W  ^  i^ W V^ 

OH  O  0  0 

This  condensation  product  by  distillation  with  zinc  dust  was  reduced 
to  dinaphthanthracene,  C22H^^ : 


A  small  amount  of  dinaphthanthracene  was  also  (Mrepared  by  the 
same  method  by  Russig  (7.  pr.  Chem.^  1900,  [ii],  62,  30). 

A  study  of  the  curve  for  the  hydrocarbon,  Cg^Hj^  (Fig.  8),  shows 
that  this  substance  has  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  picene  and 
not  of  dinaphthanthracene,  as  had  been  previously  supposed.  The 
curve  for  iT/lOOO  solutions  of  the  hydrocarbon  C^H^  in  benzene 
shows  three  bands,  of  which  the  first  is  most  persistent,  with  mean 
oscillation  frequencies : 

2290  2424  2584 

The  bands  are  much  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  than  those 
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in  the  picene  curve.  These  facts  are  in  accordance  with  previous 
observations  that  the  introduction  of  groups  into  the  nucleus  causes  a 
shift  in  position  towards  the  red  end,  but  in  this  case  the  shift 
has  been  so  great  that  the  bands  are  in  the  visible  portion  of  the 
spectrum. 

The  formation  of  the  hydrocarbon  CgeHg)  probably  takes  place  as 
follows : 

21       ]       )(Me2)-3H,4(Me,)|       [       |-[Yl(Me,). 


thus  entailing  the  elimination  of  hydrogen  from  methyl  groups  in  the 
a-position.  Now  from  the  facts  known  of  the  action  of  aluminium 
chloride  on  benzene  and  its  homologues  it  seems  justifiable  to  infer 
that  in  the  corresponding  reaction  with  naphthalene  the  monoalkylated 
naphthalene  first  formed  would  be  converted  into  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra- 
alkylated  naphthalenes.  Moreover,  as  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
against  the  supposition  that  symmetrical  products  would  be  formed, 
the  obvious  inference  is  that  since  in  the  trimethylnaphthalene,  the 
forerunner  of  the  hydrocarbon  Cj^H^^,  there  is  one  methyl  group  in 
the  a-position,  then  the  others  are  also  in  a-positions,  and  therefore 
in  the  hydrocarbon  02f^^  the  methyl  groups  are  also  in  a-positions. 

Applying  the  same  method  of  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  methyl  groups,  the  hydrocarbon  G^^H^g  will  probably  be 
1  : 4  : 5  :  8-tetramethylnaphthalene. 

Summary, 

The  results  of  the  comparative  study  of  the  absorption  spectra  of  the 
substances  under  consideration  indicate  : 

L  That  the  substance  C14H10  is  a  naphthalene  derivative,  probably 
1:4:5:  8-tetramethylnaphthalene. 

II.  That  the  hydrocarbon  O^oHjo  has  a  constitution  similar  to  that 
of  )9)3-dinaphthyl,  and  is  therefore  probably  tetranaphthyl. 

IIL  That  picene  and  dinaphthanthracene  have  markedly  different 
absorption  spectra. 

lY.  That  the  hydrocarbon  C^oHj,  exhibits  the  same  type  of 
absorption  curve  as  picene,  and  is  therefore  an  alkyl  derivative  of 
picene. 

There  is  still  required  some  explanation  of  the  intense  fiuoreecence 
of  the  hydrocarbons  C^q'H^  and  CjeH^g.  The  investigation  of  these 
phenomena  is  a  subject  for  future  research. 

The  authors  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Prof.  E.  von  Meyer 
for  providing  the  sample  of  dinaphthanthracene  from  Dr.  Hartenstein's 
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specimen  at  Dresdeiiy  and  also  Prof.  Bamberger  and  Dr.  Ohattawaj 
for  so  kindly  sending  specimens  of  picene,  without  which  the  work 
embodied  ia  this  paper  could  not  have  been  so  satisfactorily  concluded. 
The  authors  also  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Research 
Fund  Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  a  grant  which  hae  in 
part  defrayed  the  expenses  of  this  investigation. 

The  Univxbsitt  Chemical  Labobatobt, 
Cambbidob. 


GXXVIL—Cholestenone. 

By  Charles  Dor^k  and  John  Addtman  Gabdhbb. 

Cholestebol,  which  is  an  unsaturated  secondary  alcohol  of  the 
formula  C^^^fi,  may  be  oxidised,  under  suitable  conditions,  to  an 
unsaturated  ketone,  cholestenone,  Cj^H^O  (Diels  and  Abderhalden, 
Ber.,  1904,  37,  3092 ;  Windaus,  Bei.,  1906,  39,  518).  Although  the 
CH*OH  group  of  the  cholesterol  is  conyerted  to  a  carbonyl  group  in 
cholcMtenone,  the  behaviour  of  the  two  substances  under  the  influence 
of  reducing  agents  {Bm-.^  1906,  39,884;  1908,  41,  260)  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  their  "  carbon-skeleton "  is  identical  in  each  case. 
In  1906  Windaus  {Ber,,  39,  2008)  studied  the  oxidation  of  choles- 
tenone, using  neutral  permanganate  which,  according  to  Tiemann  and 
Semmler  (Ber.,  1895,  28,  1345),  is  less  likely  than  other  oxidising 
agents  to  produce  intramolecular  change.  He  obtained  as  the  chief 
product  a  saturated  keto-monocarboxylio  acid,  O^^^fiy  which 
contained  one  carbon  atom  less  in  the  molecule  than  the  parent 
substance,  and  which,  on  further  oxidation,  .passed  into  a  tricarboxylic 
acid,  Cj^H^gO^. 

These  changes  were,  according  to  Windaus  (loe,  eU.)^  most  simply 
explained  by  assuming  that  cholestenone  contains  a  group,  CHICH^f 
which  is  situated  at  the  eud  of  an  open  side-chain,  so  that  the 
production  of  the  acid  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equation  : 

CjjH^iO'CHICH,  +  50  =  C„H^iO-CO,H  +  H^O  +  CO^ 
The  tricarboxylic  acid  would  then  result  by  the  rupture  of  the  ring 
containing  the  carbonyl  group  thus  : 

C0,H.0„H3.<^   -^    C0^.C«H3,<^;^. 

The  correctness  of  this  explanation  is  based  on  the  analyses  of  the 
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ketonic  acid  and  its  derivativefi,  and  their  recognition  as  G^^  compounds, 
a  point  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  settle  by  combustion  alone  ;  for 
example,  Windaus  found  for  the  keto-carboxylic  acid  the  figures 
C  =  7718,  77-75  ;  H-IM4,  JM8.  These  values  agree  equally  well 
with  the  formula  Cj^H^^Og,  which  requires  C  — 77*55,  H=-»  10-52,  and 
with  OjjH^qOj,  which  requires  C*  77*26  and  H  =  10'38  per  cent. 

When  the  analyses  of  all  the  derivatives  prepared  are  considered 
together,  the  O^^  carbon  content  appears  the  more  preferable,  but  as 
the  modern  view  of  the  formula  of  cholesterol  and  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  many  derivatives  obtained  from  it  by  oxidation  is  based 
on  the  work  referred  to,  it  seemed  to  us  desirable  to  submit  the 
question  to  a  further  test. 

Harries  has  shown  {Annalen,  1906,  343,  311)  that  unsaturated 
alcohols,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  ozone,  combine  with  one 
molecule  of  ozone  to  form  ozonides,  whilst  unsaturated  ketones 
absorb  four  atoms  of  oxygen,  namely,  three  at  the  ethylene  linking 
and  one  at  the  carbonyl  group.  These  ozonides  on  treatment  with 
water  decompose  as  follows  : 


x:c        X 

y:c  "^  Y 


:^'^>o  -^  XrCO+YICO+HgOg, 


aldehydes  or  ketones  and  hydrogen  peroxide  being  formed.  If 
Windaus's  formula  is  correct,  cholestenone  should  absorb  four  atoms  of 
oxygen  under  the  influence  of  ozone,  and  the  ozonide  formed  should 
react  with  water  in  the  following  way  : 

CHj-O  /\y 

CO 

These  aldehydes  would  be  at  once  oxidised  by  the  hydrogen  peroxide, 
and  we  should  expect  to  find  among  the  final  products  a  C^q  acid  and 
probably  either  formic  or  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  form- 
aldehyde. 

Thoj  action  takes  place  broadly  on  the  lines  predicted,  and  we 
obtained  as  chief  products  the  C^q  ketonic  acid  described  by  Windaus, 
and  carbon  dioxide.  Cholesterol,  on  similar  treatment,  formed  an 
ozonide  which  also  gave  carbon  dioxide  on  decomposition. 

Experimental. 

Oxonide  of  Choleatenone. — Ten  grams  of  cholestenone  were  dissolved 
in  200  c.c.  of  dry  chloroform,  and  a  slow  current  of  ozonised  oxygen 
was  bubbled  through  the  solution  until  the  ozone  ceased  to  be 
absorbed  and  escaped  freely.  The  chloroform  was  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  and   the  viscid   oil  left  behind  was  dissolved  in  the 
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least  quantity  of  ethyl  acetate  and  poured  into  a  large  excess  of  light 
petroleum.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  ozooide  separated  in  a 
soft,  resinous  form,  which  was  again  dissolved  and  repredpitated. 
The  substance  was  placed  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  and  finally  obtained 
as  a  colourless,  glassy  solid  which  was  readily  powdered.  Two 
different  preparations  on  analysis  gave  the  following  figures : 

I.  01767  gave  0-4224  COg  and  01458  H,0.     0  =  6529  ;  H  =  9-17. 
11.01781     „     0'4424COj     „     01459  H,0.     0  =  6775 ;  H  =  910. 

Oj^H^^G-Ofi  requires  0  =  67*50  ;  H  =  917. 

Oj^H^^O'Oy        „        0  =  65-40 ;  H « 887  per  cent. 

These  results  seem  to  show  that  six  or  seven  oxygen  atoms  are 
absorbed  by  the  cholestenone  molecule.  We  should  have  expected 
four  atoms  to  be  added  in  the  case  of  a  singly  unsaturated  ketone.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  cholestenone  contains  a  second  ethylene  linking 
which  is  not  rendered  apparent  by  the  usual  reagents. 

Decampoaition  of  the  Ozonide  hy  Water, — It  was  not,  for  subsequent 
experiments,  found  necessary  to  prepare  the  pure  ozonide  as  above. 
Instead,  the  chloroform  solution  of  the  oisonide  was  mixed  with  about 
twenty  times  its  volume  of  water  and  heated  on  the  water-bath  in  a 
current  of  purified  oxygen.  The  gases  evolved  were  passed  through 
measured  quantities  of  standard  baryta  solution.  The  action  was 
slow,  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  continuing  for  many  hours. 
The  aqueous  liquid  remaining  in  the  flask  was  milky,  acid  to  litmus, 
and  had  a  peculiar  odour  of  orange  oil  which  we  have  previously 
noticed  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  the  oxidation  of 
cholesterol  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  solid  product  was  left  as  a 
brown  oil,  which,  on  cooling,  solidified  to  a  brittle  mass.  This  was 
dissolved  in  ether  and  the  ethereal  solution  shaken  with  sodium 
carbonate  to  separate  the  acid  products  from  unchanged  cholestenone 
or  other  neutral  substances. 

The  alkaline  liquors  were  acidified  when  the  acids  separated  in  a 
thick  clot.  This,  after  drying,  was  extracted  with  light  petroleum, 
which  removed  some  oily,  noncrystalline  material  and  left  the  main 
product  of  the  reaction  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  the  yield  being 
25  per  cent,  of  the  original  cholestenone.  It  was  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  acetone  and  from  a  mixture  of  light  petroleum 
and  benzene,  and  was  obtained  from  the  latter  solvent  in  leaves  which 
melted  at  155"^: 

0-2179  gave  06154  OOj  and  02082  H,0.     0- 77-02  ;  H  =  10-62. 
Oj^H^gOj  requires  0  =  7755  ;  H«  1052  per  cent 

The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  in  these  experiments  was 
always  very  much  less  than  would  correspond  with  the  oxidation  of  a 
terminal  OHj  group  to  carbon  dioxide.     Thus  0*6745  of  pure  ozonide 
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gave  0*00649  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  about  1  per  cent.,  whilst  theory 
requires  9*8  per  cent.  In  other  experiments  also  the  quantity 
obtained  was  about  one-tenth  part  of  that  theoretically  required.  It 
seemed  likely  that  this  was  due  to  the  preferential  oxidation  of  the 
Cgg  aldehydid  substance,  presumably  formed,  by  the  hydrogen  peroxide. 
To  test  this  we  decomposed  the  crude  product  obtained  by  ozonising 
10  grams  of  cholestenone,  in  the  presence  of  very  dilute  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  yield  of  carbon  dioxide  now 
obtained  agreed  very  well  with  the  explanation  above  suggested. 

0*268  Gram  of  carbon  dioxide  was  obtained  together  with  2*30  grams 
of  the  acid  Cg^H^gOg.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  theoretically 
produced  with  this  quantity- of  acid  is  0*245  gram.  The  neutral 
products  of  the  reaction  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
unchanged  cholestenone. 

Identification  of  the  Acid  OggH^jOj. — The  acid  obtained  by  us 
agrees  in  all  its  properties  with  that  obtained  by  Windaus  by  the 
oxidation  of  cholestenone  with  permanganate.     On  titration  : 

0-2571  required  6*37  c.c.  iV/10  sodium  hydroxide.  Equivalent  =  403. 
^20^48^8*  monobasic,  requires  402. 

The  oxirtve  was  prepare^l  according  to  the  directions  given  by 
Windaus,  and  was  obtained  from  ethyl  acetate  in  needles  which 
melted  and  decomposed  at  191^  : 

01 794  gave  0*4928  COg  and  0*1802  Kfi,     C  =  74-86  ;  H=  11*16. 
O^eH^gOgN  requires  0  =  74*75  ;  H=  10*33  per  cent. 

This  acid  formed  a  beautifully  crystalline  potcusium  salt. 

On  oxidising  the  keto-acid  with  potassium  hypobromite,  an  acid 
was  obtained  which  after  crystallisation  from  benzene  sintere(f  at 
127^  and  melted  at  130^  with  gas  evolution.  It  was  deliquescent. 
On  titration : 

0*2240 required  14*0  c.c.  If/lO  sodium  hydroxide.     Equivalent  - 160. 
OjoH^j^Q)  tribasic,  requires  150. 

The  keto-acid  therefore  on  further  oxidation  gives  the  tricarboxylic 
acid  CjeH,,Oe. 

In  all  these  particulars  our  acid  corresponded  with  the  ketomono- 
carboxylic  acid  described  by  Windaus. 

Action  of  Ozone  on  ChoiesteroL — Ten  grams  of  anhydrous  cholesterol 
were  ozonised  in  chloroform  solution  as  described  above.  The  product 
was  purified  by  solution  in  ethyl  acetate  and  precipitation  with  light 
petroleum.  It  dried  in  a  vacuum  to  a  perfectly  transparent  glass 
which  readily  powdered.  It  had  all  the  properties  of  an  ozonide. 
When  heated  on  platinum  it  enflamed,  and  it  liberated  iodine  from 
potassium  iodide  solution : 
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01796  gave  b-4896  COj  and  0-1687  H,0.    0«  7435  ;  H=  1044. 
0,7H^gO-Og  requires  0-74-66  ;  B[  =  10-69  per  cent. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  ozonide  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  three 
atoms  of  oxygen  at  the  ethylene  linking  of  the  alcohol  in  the  normal 
manner. 

RoUUion. — 0'9647  gram  made  up  to  25  c.c.  with  chloroform 
gaye  a  4-  M2''  in  a  2-dcm..  tube;  hence  [a]^^  +  14*51^.  The  rotation  of 
cholesterol  is  [a J?  -  36^ 

On  treatment  with  water  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described 
under  cholestenone,  the  aqueous  distillate  had  an  odour  of  orange  oil, 
was  acid,  and  after  neutralisation  and  evaporation  gave  a  little  solid 
matter  which  strongly  reduced  ammoniacal  silver  solution  and  probably 
consisted  of  barium  formate.  In  the  absorption  vessels  containing  the 
baryta  a  copious  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate  was  formed,  which 
was  collected  and  identified  in  the  usual  way.  The  water  remaining 
in  the  flask  was  milky.  It  was  acid,  and  gave  the  magenta  test  f<Hr 
aldehydes.  The  solid  left  was  a  brown  resin,  which  dissolved  in 
alkalis  and  gave  precipitates  with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  We  have^ 
however,  not  as  yet  been  able  to  separate  any  of  the  constituents  in  a 
state  of  purity,  but  we  are  carrying  out  other  experiments  on 
derivatives  of  cholesterol  which  we  hope  wiU  throw  some  light  on 
these  compounds. 

These  experiments  on  cholestenone  fully  confirm  the  hypothesis  of 
Windaus  that  this  ketone  contains  an  unsaturated  side-chain  with  the 
double  link  in  a  vinyl  group.  If  the  relationship  of  cholestenone  to 
cholesterol  is  that  of  a  simple  ketone  to  its  secondary  alcohol,  then 
the  latter  substance  must  contain  a  similar  unsaturated  side-chain. 
This  is  confirmed  by  our  observation  that  cholesterol  forms  an  ozonide, 
which  on  decomposition  with  water  yields  carbon  dioxide.  Direct 
experimental  proof  of  this  point  has  hitherto  been  lacking  if  we  except 
the  somewhat  complex  reduction  of  cholestenone  to  cholesterol 
through  an  isomeric  )9-cholesterol,  recently  carried  out  by  Diels  and 
linn  {Ber.,  1908,  41,  260). 

The  expenses  of  this  work  have  been  defrayed  by  a  grant  from  the 
Royal  Society,  for  which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
thanks. 

Phtsiolooical  Laboratoby, 

Univebsity  of  Lokdok. 
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NOTIOBS  TO  AUTHORS  OF  PAPBBS. 
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of  the  .Society  should  be  addressed  to  **  The  Seoretariee,  Ohemioia 
Society,  Burlington  House,  W/' 

The  attention  of  authors  is  directed  to  the  following  resolutions  of 
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'*  No  communication  shall  be  included  in  the  list  of  titles  of  papers  to 
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reading  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

Authors  are  requested  to  write  on  their  papers  and  abstraots  the 
address  to  which  they  wish  proofii  to  be  sent,  also  to  send  their 
corrected  proofs  without  delay  to  the  Bditor,  28,  Pembury  Boad, 
Clapton,  N.B.,  and  noi  io  th€  PrinUrM.  If  authors  require  more  than 
the  60  copies  allowed  by  the  Society,  they  should  inform  the  Editor 
at  the  time  they  send  in  their  corrected  proofs,  when  the  extra  copies 
will  be  supplied  at  cost  price. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Council  that  communications  made  to 
the  Society  which  have  already  appeared  in  any  Foreign  Joum&l 
shall  not  be  published  in  the  Society's  Transactions,  unless  this  oouiee 
is  specially  recommended  by  the  Publication  Committee,  and  this 
recommendation  approved  by  the  Council. 

ILLUSTRA.TIONS,  AND  PLATES  OF  CURVES, 
As  the  Illustrations  for  the  Journal  (including  curves)  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  executed  in  photographic  **  process  "  work,  the  drawings,  4c., 
accompanying  the  papers  must  be  drawn  oareftiUy  on  a  ooale 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  finished  block,  on  smooth  white 
Bristol  board  in  Indian  ink,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  blocks 
being  prepared  directly  from  the  drawings.  Any  lettering  on 
these  drawings  should  be  of  such  a  sixe  that  it  will  be  clearly  legible 
when  reduced. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  employ  Plates,  these  must  be  also  of 
convenient  dimensions. 

Information  as  to  Illustrations  and  the  dimensions  of  Plates  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Editor. 
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Abstractors  are  requested  to  send  their  MSS.  and  corrected  proofs 
to  the  Sub-editor,  The  Orchard,  Chertsey,  Surrey,  and  to  eommunieate 
change  of  address  to  the  Printers  (Messrs.  Richard  Clay  and  Sons, 
Limited,  8,  Bread  Street  Hill,  E.C.),  as  well  as  to  the  Eklitora. 
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